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T^LUTAItCTT Avas a native of CIia‘rono:u in ]{(X‘()iia, ])()rn, 
aeconling to the best aiitliorit ics, a])out A.i). -lb to bO. ]lis 
family was of <^ 00(1 standing, and his (‘ducational advantage's must 
have l)een of the ))ost. Having piirsmsl liis stiidi(\s at- Atlunis 
under Amnioniiis, a j)hil()soj)luM-, Ih‘ visibal J^gypt. and, prior to tln^ 
year DO, was at Ivome, in tln^ capacaty. It, is Ixdit^vcMl, of a d(d(\gat(‘ 
from Clunromai. In tlie capital city lie (hdivcixal h^cturc's which 
attracted popular attention. Itetiirning to his nativ(‘ town, 
•pent there the i\ imaindeu' of his libg taking an a(‘tiv(‘ i)art, in 
puldic affairs as archou of the town. Kor many xa^ai's h(‘ was a. 
])ri(\st of A})ollo. Ills deatig it is beli(‘V(Ml, occurnal a.d. 120. 
In his own writings an* found r(‘f(‘r(*n(*(‘s to hims(‘lf as a young 
nen talking of [)hiIosoi)hy with Ammonius, at the liim* of Nbu'o’s 
islt to (b'e('c(*, A.T). 07; and he was living wlien Trajan passed 
to Dacia, in A.n. 100. IIi* was niarri(‘d, and was the* fath(‘r of at 
ast five cliildren. For his wibg Timoxauia, h(‘ sfMmis to hav(i 
herished an ardemt affection. Oiui of his l(‘tt(‘rs to her, writlcui 
»n rec(Mpt of the news of tlui d(‘ath of tiudr daught(‘i-, — tin* child 
{ th(‘ir old age, — ])reathes a s])irit of siiigiilar nn.-elOsluH'ss a>Hl 
jlicitudc for tin; bereaved. nK)ther. ^Mhit should 1 tind \(eV; 
[stress exc(‘ssive,” he says, my trouldci on your aecoiint WWl 
c great(‘r than on that of our loss.” Y(*t why,” lui proce(sls, 
‘Ashould w'o forget the reasoniTig.^ w'o Iia\'(‘ ofnm address<‘d to 
ethers, and regard our ])n‘sent pain as oI)literat ing and etfaeing 
our former joys? ” This letteiy which is called ‘‘ The; (?onsolation/’ 
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PREFACE. 


closes with a declaration of belief in the immortality of the 
human soul. Such sentiments as we have quoted bespeak such 
refinement and elevation of soul as we are not wont to associate 
with the idea of even the highest pagan culture. 

Plutarch was not only a kind husband and father, but a good 
citizen also. To him office-holding was a grave responsibility. In 
his capacity of archon, he let no minutim of public duty escape 
him. Having told the story of Epaminondas giving dignity to tht 
olhcc of chief scavenger, he added: — 

And I, too, for that matter, am often a jest to ihy neighbors, 
when they see me, as they frequently do, in public, occupied or 
very similar duties; but the story told about Antisthcncs comes tc 
my assistajice. When some one expressed surprise at liis carrying^ 
home some pickled fish from market in his own hands, ^ It is/ h| 
{inswercd, \for myself.' Conversely, when I am reproached wit 
standing by and watching while tiles are measured out, and ston* 
and mortar, This scruice^ I say, is not for ^nyseJf, it is for in; 
country." 

The noble qualities — tender affection, sincerity, and unselfis 
patriotism — illustrated in these extracts and anecdotes, surely giv 
a jiromise of nolde work from the mind to which thej^ belonged. 

The reader of this volume should bear in mind, in order to 
just estimate of its character, that Plutarch was not an histori' 
in the common sense of that word. He vseems to have cared lit, 
for politics, but to have delighted in the study of personal chr 
acter, the analysis of motives, and the illustration of the nob 
virtues in the conduct of representative men. The influence c 
his biographies in the formation of character, in stimulatin. 
arpbition, and in guiding the young mind amid the conflictinc 
'jiferrents of early life, is one of the most notable and most firmly 
authenticated literary facts on record. Many a greht man, i 
mature life,, has found in Plutarch’s Lives the spring of his success 

The time of Plutarch was the last great era of Greek and Eoma 
literature, — the period signalized by such writers as Tacitus, Juvi 
nal, Martial, and Pliny the Younger, — -the beginning of the befc 
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Jays of tlie great Roman imperial period, when Nerva, Trajan, and 
Hadrian reigned. In the Lives the reader has not only faithful 
and instructive portraits, but also vivid views of Greek and Roman 
society and morals, which, as drawn by one remote, in the seclusion 
of Chmronea, from the exciting influences of great cities, must 
necessarily be faithful and impartial. His fondness for anecdote has 
been made the ground of complaint against Plutarch ; but, if the 
ndulgence of this propensity has impaired the value of his writings, 
it has contributed an indispensable clement to their power of 
entertainm^t. 

The majority of the Biographies treat of individual lives, among 
which may be mentioned those of Lycurgus, Fabius, Numa, Aris- 
tides, Cato the Elder ; and there are, also, eighteen Parallel Lives, 
j^ach of which contains biographies of one Greek and one Roman, 
followed by a comparison of the two. Among the representatives 
of the two nations thus compared are Al(a))iad(‘s and Coriolanus, 
Aristides and Marcus Cato, Cimon and Lucullus, Lycurgus and 
Numa. The student of the classics will hardly need to be reminded 
of the value of these comparative views. 

The translation of the Lives here presented is that known as 
Dryden’s; because a Life of Plutarch from his hand was originally 
published with it, at the end of the seventeenth century, and is a 
fprint of the text as it appears in the edition in five volumes, pub- 
v^shed in 1859 by Little, Brown, & Co. 
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As geon^raphers, Sosius, crowd into the I 
edges of their maps parts of the world which I 
they do not know about, adding notes in the 
margin to the effect, that beyond this lies 
nothing but sandy deserts fdll of wild Ix'asts, 
unapproachable bogs, Scytidan ice, or a fro- 
zen sea, so, in this work of mine, in which I 
have compared the lives of the great(‘st imm 
with one another, after passing'througli thos(‘ 
periods which probable reasoning can reach 
to and real history find a footing in, I might 
very well say of those tliat are farther off. 
Beyond this there is nothing but prodigies 
and fictions, the only iidnjjitants are the 
poets and inventors of fables ; there is no 
credit, or certainty aiiy i irther. Yet, after 
publishing an account of Lycurgus the law- 
giver and Numa the king, I thought I might, 
not without reason, ascend as high as to 
liomidus, being brougiit by my history so 
near to his time. Considering therefore with 
myself — 

^hom shall I set so great a man to face ? 

Or whom oppose? who’s equal to the place ? 

^a^iEschylus expresses it), I found none so 
fit as him that peojded the beautiful and 
far-famed city of Athens, tg be set in oppo- 
sition with the father of the invincible and 
renowned city of Rome. Let us hope that 
Fable may, in what shall follow, so submit 
to the purifying processes of Reason as to 
take the character of exact history. In any 
case, however, where it shall be found contu- 
maciously slighting credibility, and refusing 
to be reduced to anything like probable 
fact, we shall beg that we may meet with 
candid readers, %nd such as will receive with 
indulgence the stories of antiquity. 

Theseus seemed to me to resenible Romu- 
lus in many particulars. Both of them, born 
out of wedlock and of uncertaiu parentage, 
had the repute of being sprung from Uie 
gods. 

Both wirrion ; that aU the woiid’g allowed. 

1 


Both of them united with strength of body 
an equal vigor of mind ; and of the two most 
famous cities of the world, the one built 
Uome, and the other made Athens be inhab- 
ited. Loth stand charged with the rape of 
wome!\ ; neither of them could avoid domes- 
tic misfortunes nov- jealousy at home ; but 
towards the close of their lives are both of 
tluMii said to have incurred great odium with 
their countrymen, if, that is, we may take the 
stori(*s least like ^xietry as our guide to the 
truth. 

The lineage of I'heseus, ly his father’s 
side, ascends as high as to Krechtheus and 
the first inluibitanis of Attica. By lijs mo- 
ther’s sid(} h(i was (h'seended of Pelops, For 
P(‘lops was the>- most powerful of all the 
kings of l’(*loponnesus, not so much by the 
greatness of his riches as the midtitude of 
ins children, having married many daughters 
to chief men, and put many sous in places of 
command in the towns round about him. 
One of whom, naimnl Pittlwius, grandfather 
to 'I'heseus, was governor of the small city 
lof the Tr(ezenians, and iuid the repute of a 
man of tlie greatest knowledge and wisdom 
of his time; which then, it seems, consisted 
chiefly in grave maxims, such as the poet 
Hesiod got his great fame by, in his book of 
Works and Days. And, indeed, among these 
is one that they a.scribe to Pittheus, — 

Unto a Wend suffice 

A stipulated price ; 

w'hich, also, Aristotle mentions. And Eurip- 
ides, bv calling Hippolytus “schohu’ of^^the 
holy Pittheus,’’ shows the opinion that. the 
world had of him. * V * 

iEgeus, being desirous of children, pd 
consulting the oracle of Delnlu, receivedf*the 
celebrated answer which lorbade him the 
company of any woman beffire his return to 
Atlj^ens. But the oracle being so obscure as 
not to satisfy him that he was clearly forbid 
tills, he went to Troezen, and communicated 
to Pittheus the voice of the god, which was 
in this maxine§-^ 
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Loose not tho wine-skin foot, thou chief of men, 

Until to Atiiens thou art come again. 

Pittheus, therefore, taking advantage from 
the obscurity of the oracle, prevailed upon 
him, it is uncertain whether by persuasion 
or deceit, to lie w'ifli his daughter .^jthra. 
jEgeus afterwards, knowing h(‘r Vhom he 
had lain with to b^ Pittheiis’s daughter, and 
suspecting her to be with child by him, left 
a sword and a pair of shoes, hiding them 
under a great stone that had a hollow in it 
exactly fitting them ; and went away making 
her onlyjjrivyto it, and commanding her, 
if she brou/^ht forth a son who, when he 
came to man’s estate, should b- able to lift up 
the stone and take away what he had left 
there, she should send him away to him with 
those things with all secresy, and with in- 
junctions to him as much as possible to con- 
ceal his journey from every one; for he 
greatly feared the Pallantida.', who were con- 
tinually mutinying against him, and despised 
him for his want of children, they themselves 
being fifty brothers, all sons of Pallas. 

When yEthra was delivered of a son, some 
say that he was immediiibdy named Theseu^, 
from the tokens which his father had put 
under the stone ; others that he received his 
naine afterwards at Athens, wdien JEgeiis 
acknowledged him for his son. He was 
brought up under his grandfather Pittheus, 
and iiad a tutor and attendant set over him 
named Connidas, to whom the Athenians 
even to this time, the day before the. feast 
that is dedicated to 'riu'seus, sacrifice a ram, 
giving this honor to his memory upon much 
] lister grounds than to Silanio and I’arrhasius 
for making pictures and statues of Theseus. 
There being then a custom for the Grecian 
youth, upon their first coming to man’s 
estate, to go to Delphi and offer first-fruits 
of their hair to the god, Theseus, also w’eiit 
thither, and a place there to this day is yet 
named Thesea, as it is said, from him. H# 
cli])ped only the fore part of his head, as 
Homer says the Abaiites did. And this sort 
of tonsure was from him named Theseus. 
The Abautes first used it, not in imitation 
of the Arabians, as some imagine, nor of the 
Mysians, but because they were a warlike 
people, and used to close fighting, and above 
all other nations accustomed to engage hand 
to hand ; as Archilochus testifies in these 
verses : — 

Slings shall not whirl, nor many arrows fly, 

Wlien on the plain the battle joins ; but swords, 
against man, the deadly conflict try 
‘ As is the practice of Eubcea’s lords 
Skilled with the spear. 

I'herefore that they might not give their 
enemies a hold Jiy their hair, they cut it in 
this manner. They write also that this was 
the reason why Alexander gave command to 
his captains tnat all the beards of the Mace- 
donians should be «haved, as being Ihe 
readiest hold for an enemy. 


iEthra for some time concealed the fhie 
parentage of Theseus, and a report was 
iven out by Pittheus that he was begotten 
y Neptune ; for the Troezenians pay Nep- 
tune the highest veneration. He is their 
tutelar god; to him they oifer all their first- 
fruits, and in his honor stamp their money 
with a trident. 

Theseus displaying not only great strength 
of body, but equal bravery, and a quickness 
alike and force of understanding, liis mother 
iEthra, conducting him to the stone, and in- 
forming'him who was his true father, com- 
manded iiim to take from thence the tokens 
that .flCgeus had left, and to sail to Athens. 
He without any difficulty set himself to the 
stone and lifted it up ; but refused to take 
his journey by sea, though it was much the 
safer way, and though his mother and grand- 
father begged him to do so. For it was at 
that time very dangerous to go by land on 
the road to Athens, no part of it being free 
from robbers and murdere{s. That age pro- 
duced a sort of'fnen, in force of hand, and 
swiftness of foot, and strength of body, ex- 
celling the ordinary rate and wholly incai>able 
of fatigue ; making use, however, of these 
gifts of uatilre to no good or profitable pur- 
l>ose for mankind, but rejoicing and priding 
tlientselves in insolence, and taking the 
benefit of their superior strength in the ex- 
ercise of, inhumanity and cruelty, and in 
seizing, forcings and committing all manner 
of outrag(‘S upon everything that fell into 
their hands ; all respect for others, all jus- 
tice, they thought, all equity and humanity, 
though naturally lauded by common people, 

; either out of want of courage to commit 
injuries or fear to receive them, yet no. way 
concerned those who were strong enough to 
win for themselves. Some of these, fler- 
cules destroyed and cut off in his pas^ge 
through these countries; but some, escaPng 
his notice while he W'as passing by, fled and 
hid themselves, or else were spared by him 
ill contempt of their abject submission : and 
after that Hercules fell into misfortune, ajad, 
baving slain Iphitus, retired to Lydia, and 
for a long time -was there slave to Omphale, 
a punishment which he had imposed iqxin 
himself for the murder: then, indeed, Lydia 
enjoyed high peace and security, but in 
Greece and the countries about it the like 
villanies again revived and broke out, there 
being none to repress or chastise them. It 
was therefore a very hazardous journey to 
travel by land from Athens to Pelopon- 
nesus ; and Pittheus, givin^g him an exact 
account of each of these robuers and villains 
their strength, and the cruelty they used to 
all strangers, tried to persuade Theseus to go 
by sea. But he, it seems, had long since been 
secretly fired by the glory of Hercules, held 
him in the highest estimation, and was never 
more satisfied than in listening to any that 
gave an account of him *, especially those 
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tlmt had seen him, or had been present at 
any action or saying of his. So that he was 
altogether in the same state of feeling as, in 
after ages, Themistocles was, when he said 
that he could not sleep for the trophy of 
Miltiades ; entertaining such admiration for 
the virtue of Hercules, that in the night his 
dreams were all of that hero’s actions, and in 
the day a continual emulation stirred 1dm 
up to perform the like. Besides, they were 
related, being born of cousins-german. For 
• iEthra was daughter of Fittheus, and Alcnus 
na of Lysidice ; and Lysidice and Fittheus 
were brother and sister, children of lIij)po- 
dainia and Pelops. He tliought it therefore 
a dishonorable thing, and not to be endured, 
that Hercules should go out everywhere, and 
purge both land and sea from wicked imm, 
and he himself should fly from the like ad- 
ventures that actually came in his way ; 
disgracing his reputed father by a mean flight 
by sea, and not showing his true one as gixxl 
evidence of the greatness of his birth by nobhi 
and worthy actions, asby^ie tokiui that he 
brought with him, the shoes and the sword. 

With this mind and these thouglits, he set 
forward with a design to do injury to nobody, 
but to repel and revenge himst*lf of all those 
that should ofl'er any. And first of all, in a 
set combat, he slew Periphetes, in the ueigh- 
borhood of Epidaurus, who used a club for 
his arms, and from thcuice had the name of 
Corynetes, or the cliib-beaj'or ; vvho seized 
ujx)!! him, and forbade him to go forward in 
his journey. Being plea-ed with the club, 
he took it, and ma<le it his weai)on, continu- 
ing to use it as Hercules did the lion’s skin, 
on whose shoulders that S(>rved to prove how 
huge a beast he had killed; and to the s.'ime 
end Theseus carried-about him this club; 
overcome indeed by him, but, now, in his 
hands, invincible. 

passing on further towards the Isthmus of 
reloi>onne8us, he slew Sinnis, often sur-( 
named the Bender of Pines, after the same 
manner in which he himself had destroy<‘<l 
nmiiy others before. And this he did with- 
om having either practised or ever learnt the 
art of bending these trees, to show that 
^^'‘dural strength is abov^e* all art. ’^I'liis 
Sinnis had a daughter of remarkable beauty 
and stature, (failed Perigune, who, when her 
father was killed, fled, and was sought after 
everywhere by Theseus ; and coming into a 
place overgrown with brushwood, shrubs, 
and asparagus- thorn, there, in a childlike, 
innoccmt manner, prayed and begged them, 
as if they understood her, to give her shelt(?r,' 
with vows th^ if she escaped she wouhi 
<^iown nor burn them. 
But Theseus calling upon her, and giving 
her his promise that he would use her 
with respect, and offer her no injury, she 
caine forth, and in due time bore him a son , 
named Melanippus ; but afterwards was mar- 
ried to Deioueus, the son of Eurytus, the 


(Echalian, Theseus himself giving her to 
him. loxus, the soii of this Melanippus, who 
was borne to Theseus, accompanied Ornytus 
in the colony that he carried with him into 
Caria, whence it is a family usage amongst 
the ncoplo called loxids, both male and 
female, never to burn either shrubs or as- 
paragus-thorn, but to respect and honor 
them. 

The Cryinmyonian sow, which they called 
Phsea, wiis a savage and formidable wijld 
beast, by no-rrteans an enemy to be despised. 
Theseus killed her, going out of his way on, 
purpose to meet and engage so that ]ie 
might not seem to perform all his great ex- 
ploits out of mere necessity ; being also of 
opinion that it was the pai-t of a brave man 
to chastise villaiious and wickeil men wdieu 
attack(*d by them, but to seek out and over- 
come th(5 more noble wild b«;asts. Otlu^rs 
relate that Phnca was a woman, a robbi^r full 
of cruelty and lust, that lived in Crommyon, 
and had the name of Sow given luu* from the 
folllll(^ss of h(u* lib; and manners, and after- 
wards was killed by 'riiesous. He slew also 
Sciron, ujujii the bprd(‘rs of Megara, casting 
diim down from thci rocks, being, as most re- 
port, a notorious robber of all passengers, 
and as others add, accustonnMl, out ot in- 
solence and wantonmvss, to 8tr(*tch forth his 
fe(*t to strangers commanding them to w’ash 
th(*m, and tlien whih*, they did it, with a 
kick to s(*nd them down the rock into the 
sea. The writers of Megara, however, in 
contradiction to tlui n^ceived report, and, as 
Simnnid(‘s expj’ess(*H it, “ fighting with all 
anti<]nity,” conbmd that Sciron was neith(*r 
a robber nor docu of violence, but a punisher 
of all such, and th(3 relative and friend of 
good and just men ; for -.Eacus, tlu^y say, 
was ever estermied a man of the great(‘sb 
sanctity of all the Gn'eks; and Cychreus, 
the Salaminian, was honored at Athens with 
►divine worsliip ; and the virtues of Peleus 
and dVlanion were not unknown to any one. 
Now Sciron was son-in-law to Cychreus, 
father-in-law to yEacus, and grandfather U> 
P(dc.iis and 'relamon, who were both of them 
sons of Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and 
Chariclo ; it was not probable, therefore, 
that the best of mm should make th(?se al- 
liaiictis with one who was worst, giving and 
rec(;iving mutually what was of greatest value 
and most dear to them. • 'J’lieseiis, by their 
account, did not slay Sciron in his first jour- 
ney to Athens, but afUirwanls, wlnm he iook 
Eleusis, a city of the Megariatis, having cir- 
cumvented Diodes, the governor. Such ‘are 
the contradictions in this story. In Kli^usis 
he kilUid Cercyon, the Arcadian, in a wfest- 
ling match. And going oi| a little father, 
in Erineus, he slew liarmvstes, 4)therwise 
oaljed Piocrusb'S, forcing his body to fclio 
size of his own bed, as he himself was used 
to do with all strangers : this he did in im- 
itation of Hercules, who always returned 
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upon his assailants the same sort of violence 
that th<*y offered to him ; sacrificed Busiris, 
killed Antaeus in wrestling, and Cycnus in 
single combat, and Terrnerus by breaking 
his skull in pieces ( whence, they say, comes 
the proverb of a Termerian mischief,’^) 
for it seems Termertis killed passengers that 
he met, by running with his head against 
them. And so also Theseus proceeded in the 
punishment of evil men, who underwent the 
aarne violence from him which they had in- 
flicted upon others, justly Sutfering after the 
manner of their own injustice. 

As he w^t forward on his journey, and 
w'as come as far as the river Cephisus, some 
of the race of the Phytalidie met him and 
8alut(*d him, and, upon his desire to use the 
purifications, then in custom, they perform- 
ed them with all the usual ceremonies, and, 
having offered propitiatory sacrifices to the 
gods, invited him and entertained him at 
their house, a kindness which, in all his jour- 
ney lii the rto, he liad not met. 

"Oii the eight day of Cronins, now called 
Hecatomhieon, he arrived at Athens, where 
he found the public affairs full of all cold- 
fusion, and divided into jiarties and factions, 
uEgeus also, and his whole private family, 
laboring un(l(*r tlio same distemper; for 
Medea, having fled from Corinth, and pro- 
mised Aegeus to make him, by her art, 
capable of having childreid was living with 
liim. She first was aware of 'I'heseus, wfiiom 
as yet /Egeiis did not know, and h(< being in 
years, full of jealousies and suspicions, and 
fearing everything by reason of the faction 
that was then in the city, she easily persuad- 
ed him to kill him by poison at a baucpiet, 
to which he was to be invit(‘d as a’ stranger, 
lie’, corning to the entertainment, thouglit 
it not fit to discover himself at once, but 
willing to give liis fathm* the occasion of first 
finding him out, the ineiit being on the 
table, lie drew his sword as if he designed 
to cut with it ; ^Egeus, at once recognizing 
the token, threw down the cup of poison, 
and, questioning his son, embraced him, and 
having gathereil together all his citizens, 
owned him publicly before them, w'ho, on 
their part, received liim gladly for the fame 
of his greatness and bravery ; and it is said, 
that when the cup fell, the poison was spilt 
there where now is the enclosed space in the 
Delphinium ; for in that jilace stood iEgens’s 
house, and the figure of Mercury on the east 
side of the temple is called the Mercury of 
, iEgeus’s gate. 

* The sons of Pallas, who before were quiet, 
ijppn expectation of recovering the kingdom 
alter ^^geus’s death, who was without issue, 
as soon as Theseus appeared and was ac- 
kfiowledged the successor, highly resenting 
that iEgeus first, an adopted son only of 
Pandion, ami not at all related to the famil}*^ 
of Erechtheus, should be holding the king- 
dom, and that after him, Theseus, a visitor 


and stranger, should be destined to sucd^ed 
to it, broke out into open war. And divid- 
ing themselves into two compsfhies, one 
part of them marched openly from Sphettus, 
with their father, against the city, the other, 
hiding themselves in the village of Garget- 
tus, lay in ambush, with a design to set upon 
the enemy on both sides. They had with 
them a crier of the township of Agnus, 
named Leos, who discovered to Theseus all 
the designs of the Pallantidae. He imme- 
diately fell upon those that lay in ambuscade, 
and cut them all off ; upon tidings of which 
Pallas and his company fled and were dis- 
persed. * 

From hence they say is derived tlie custom 
among the people of the township of Pallene 
to have no marriages or any alliance with 
the people of Agnus, nor to suffer the criers 
to pronounce in their proclamations the words 
used in all other parts of the country, 
AcouetS Leoi (Hear ye people), hating the 
very sound of Leo, because of the treason of 
Leos. • 

Theseus, longing to be in action, and de- 
sirous also to make himself popular, left 
Athens to fight with the bull of Marathon, 
which did no small mischi(3f to the inhabit- 
ants of Tetrapolis. And having overcome 
it, h<s brought it alive in triumph through 
the city, and afterwards sacrified it to the 
Delphi niaii Apollo. The story of Hecale, 
also, of her rec»*iving and entertaining The- 
seus iu this expedition, seems to be not alto- 
geth<*r void of truth ; for the townships 
round about, meeting upon a certain day, 
used to offer a sacrifice, which they called 
Hecalesia, to elupiter Hecaleius, and to pay 
lionor to Hecale, whom, by a diminutive 
name, they called Hecaleue, because she, 
while entertaining Theseus, who was quite a 
youth, addressed him,. as old people do, with 
similar endearing diminutives ; and ha^ng 
made a vow to Jupiter for him as he was 
going to the fight, tliat, if he returned in 
safety, she would offer sacrifices in thanks 
of it, and dying before he came back,^h 0 
had these honors given her by way of return 
for her hospitality, by the command of The- 
seus, as Philochorous tells us. 

Not long after arrived the third time from 
Crete the collectors of the tribute which the 
Athenians paid them upon the following oc- 
casion. Androgens having been treacher- 
ously murdered in the confines of Attica, 
not only Minos, his father, put the Athenians 
to extreme distress by a perpetual war, but 
the gods also laid waste theiy country ; both 
famine and pestilence lay heavy upon them, 
and even their rivers were dried up. Being 
told by the oracle that, if they appeased and 
reconciled Alinos, the anger of the gods 
would cease and they should enjoy rest from 
the miseries they labored under, they sent 
heralds, and with much supplication were at 
last reconciled, entering into an agreement 
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to ^nd to Crete every nine years a tribute 
of seven young men and as many virgins, as 
most writers agree in stating; and the most 
poetical story adds, that the Minotaur de- 
stroyed them, or that, wandering in the laby- 
rinth, and finding no possible means of get- 
ting out, they miserably ended their lives 
there ; and that this Minotaur was (as Eurip- 
'ides hath it) 

A mingled form where two strange shapes combined, 
And different natures, bull and man, were joined. 

But Philochorus says that the Cretans 
will by no means allow the truth of this, but 
say that the labyrinth was only an ordinary 
prison, having no other bad quality but that 
it secured the prisoners from escaping, and 
that Minos, having instituted games in honor 
of Androgens, gave, as a reward to the vic- 
tors, these youths, who in the mean time 
were kept in the labyrinth ; and that the 
first that overcame in thos(i gannvs was one 
of the greatest power and coniinand among 
tlu'ni, named Tanrns, a mail of no inerciinl 
or gentle disposition, who treated the Athe- 
nians that were ma(le his prize in a proud 
and cruel manner. Also Aristotle hiins(‘If, 
in the account that he gives of the form of 
govm nment of the Bottijeans, is manifestly 
of opinion that the youths w'ero not slain by 
Minos, but sp(*nt the remainder of tludr days 
ill slavery in Crete; that the Cretaas, in for- 
mer times, to acquit tliein.selv,t‘S of an ancient 
vow wdiicli they iiad made w'cre n.sed to send 
an offering of the first-fruits of their men to 
Delphi, and tliat some dciscendants of these 
Athenian slaves were mingled w ith them and 
sent amongst them, and, unable to get tindr 
liWiig there, removed from thence, lir.st into 
Italv, and settled about Jaiiygia; from 
thence again, tliat they removed to 'l'hrac(% 
and were named Bottueans ; and that this 
is the rea.son w'hv, in a certain sacrifice, the 
Bottiaean girls sing a hymn beginning Let 
UH go to Athem. This may show us how dan- 
gerous a thing it is to incur tlie hostility of 
aci^y that is mistress of eloquence and song. 
For Minos was always ill spoken of, and re|)- 
r»‘8ented ever as a very wick#*d man, in the 
Alhenian theatres; neither did Hesiod avail 
him by calling, him “ the mostruyal Minos,” 
nor Homer, wdio styles him Jupiier\s fumi- 
litir friend ; ” the tragedians got the better, 
and from the vantage ground of the stage 
showered <io\vn obloquy upon him, as a man 
of cruelty and violence ; w’Tiereas, in fact, 
he apjiears to have been a king and a law- 
giver, and Hhs^amanthus a judge under 
him, admiuistenng the statues 4 ithat he or- 
dained. 

Now when the time of the third tribute 
was come, and the fathers who had any 
voung men*for their sons w'ere to proceed by 
Jot to the choice of those that were to be 
sent, there arose fresh discoiitent% and accu- 
sations against iEgetis among the people, 


who were full of grief and indignation that 
he who %vas the cause of all their miseries, 
was the only person exempt from the punish- 
ment ; adopting and settling his kingdom 
upon a bastard and foreign son, he took no 
thought, thty said, of their destitution and 
loss, not of bastards, but lawful children. 
These things sensibly affected Thestms, who, 
thinking it but just not to disregard, but 
rather partake of, the sufft^ringsof his fellow 
citizens, offered him.self for one without iuiy 
lot. All else were struck with admiration 
for the nobleness and with love for the good- 
ness of the act; and ^Kge us, after primers 
and entreaties, finding him iiiHexible and 
not to he persuaded, proe(‘e(le(l to the clioos- 
ing of tlu? rest by lot. Hellaiiicus, how'cver, 
teils us that the Athenians did not send the 
young men and virgins by lot, but that 
Minos him.s(‘lf used to come and make his 
own choice, and pitched ii}>on 'I'lieseus lM‘fore 
all others ; according to the conditions 
agreed u}»()n bidwemi tluMii, miinelv, that the 
Atlienians should furni.sli them with a sliip, 
and that the young men that W(*iv to sail 
with liim slioiiM ca^ry no w<‘apons of war ; 
but that if tlie IMiuotaur was destroyed, the 
tribute should C(‘ase. 

On the two fornuT occasions of the pay- 
ment of the tribute, (‘utertaiuing no hopes 
of safety or retiirn, th»*y sent out the ship 
with a black sail, as to unavoi»labl(? de- 
striK'-tion ; but now, Theseus eiuioiiraging his 
father and speaking greatly of himself, as 
confident that lie- should kill the Minotaur, 
h (5 gave the pilot another sail, wliich was 
whiti‘, commanding liim, as Im retunuMl, if 
Theseus weia^ safe, to make us(; of that ; hut 
if not, to sail with tlu^ blaek one, mid to 
hang out that sign of his misfortune. Simoii- 
i<les .says Unit the .sail wliich yEgcuis deliv- 
ered to Uie jiilot was not wliite, hut 

Searlet, in the jaie.v bloom 

Of the li\ oak-tree steeiicd, 

and that tliis was to be tin; sign of their es- 
cape. Ifiiereclus, son of Amarsyas, according 
to Simoniiles, was pilot of tlie ship. But IMii- 
lochorus says Theseus had K<Mit him by Sci- 
rus, from Salamis. Nausitlioiis to l>e his 
steersman, and J^lneax his look-out-man in 
the prow^ the Athenians having as yet not 
applied themselves to navigation ; and that 
Seims did this because one of the young 
men, MenesUies, was his daughter’s sou ; and 
this'the cha]>el8 of Nausithoiis and l*hmi#x, 
l>uilt by Theseus near the bun pie .)f Scirgs, 
confirm. He mlds, also, th.at the feast namecr 
Cybernesia was in honor of them. The k)t 
bidng cast, ami Theseus having receivfMl put 
of the Prytammm those ujKijj v;hom it 
he went to the Delphinium, and made an 
offering for them to Apollo of his suppliant’s 
badge, which was a bough of a consecrated 
olive tree, with white wool tied about it. 

Having thus performed his devotion, he 
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went to sea, the sixth day of Munychion, on 
which day even to this time the Athenians 
send their virg'ins to the same temple to 
make supplication to the gods. It is farther 
reported tliat he was commanded by the 
oracle at Delphi to make Venus his guide, 
and to invoke her as the companion and con- 
diK.'tress of his voyage, and that, as he was 
sacrificing a she goat to her by the seaside, 
it was siuhlenly changed into a he, and for 
this cause tliat goddess had the name of 
Epitragia. 

When he arrived at Crete, as most of the 
ancie^it historians as well as poets tell us, 
having a clue of thr *ad given him by Ariad- 
ne, who had fallen in love with him, and 
being instructed by her how to use it so as 
to conduct him through the windings of the 
labyrinth, he escaped out of it and slew the 
Minotaur, and sailed back, taking along 
with him Ariadne and the young Athenian 
captives. Pherecydes adds that he bored 
holes in the bottom of the' Cretan ships to 
hinder their jnirsuit. Demon writes that 
Taurus, the chief captain of Minos, was slain 
by Theseus at the mouth of the port, in ^ 
naval combat, as he was sailing out for 
Athens. But PhiloQhorus gives us the story 
thus : That at the setting forth of the yearly 
games by king Minos, Taurus was expected 
to carry away the prize, as he had done be- 
fore ; and was much grudged the honor. 
His character and manners made his power 
hateful, and he was accused moreover of too 
near familiarity with Pasiphae, for which 
reason, when Theseus desired the combat, 
Alinos readily complied. And as it was a 
custom in Crete that the women also should 
be admitted to the sight of these games, 
Aria<lne, being present, was struck with ad- 
miration of tlie manly beauty of Tlieseus, 
and the vigor and address which he showed 
in the combat, overcoming all that encoun- 
tered with liim. Minos, too, being extreme- 
ly pleased with him, especially because he 
haa overthrown and disgraced Taurus, vol- 
untarily gave up the young captives to The- 
seus, and remitted the tribute to the Athe- 
nians. Clidemus gives an account peculiar 
to hhnself, very ambitiously, and beginning 
a great way back : Tliat it was a decree con- 
sented to by all Creece, that no vessel from 
any place, containing above five persons, 
should be permitted to sail, Jason only ex- 
cepted, who was made captain of the great 
ship Argo, to sail about and scour the sea of 
.pirfitos. But Diedalus having escaped from 
Crete, and flying by sea to Athens, Minos, 
cp>^trary to this glecree, pursued him with his 
ships of war, was forced by a storm upon 
Sicily, and ther^ ended his life. After his 
deceuvse, Deucalion, his son, desiring a quar- 
rel with the Athenians, sent to them, de- 
manding that they should deliver up Daeda- 
lus to him, threatening upon* their refusal, 
to put to death all the young Athenians 


whom his father had received as hostages* 
from the city. To this angry message The- 
seus returned a very gentle answer, excusing 
himself that he could not deliver up Daeda- 
lus, who was nearly related to him, being 
his cousin-german, his mother being Merope, 
the daughter of Erechtheus. In the mean# 
while he secretly prepared a navy, part of it 
at home near the village of the Thymoetadae, 
a place of no yesort, and far from any com- 
mon roads, the other part by his grandfather 
Pittheus’s means at Troezen,- that so his 
design might be carried on with the great- 
est secresy. As soon as ever his fleet was 
in readiness, he set sail, having with him 
Daedalus and other exiles from Crete for his 
guides ; and none of the Cretans having any 
knowledge of his corning, but imagining 
when they saw his fleet, that they were 
friends and vessels of their own, he soon 
made himself master of the port, and imme- 
diately making a descent, reached Gnossns 
before any notice of his coming, and, in a 
battle before the gates of the labyrinth, put 
Deucalion and all his guards to the sword. 
The government by this means falling to 
Ariadne, lie made a league with her, and 
received the captives of her, and ratified a 
perpetual friendshi}) between the Athenians 
and the Cretans, whom he engaged under 
an oath never again to commence any war 
with Athens. 

There are yetrtnany other traditions about 
these things, and as many concerning Ari- 
adne, all inconsistent with each other. Some 
relate that she hung herself, being deserted 
by 'riieseus. Others that she was carried 
away by his sailors to the isle of Naxos, and 
married to CEiiarus, priest of Bacchus ; and 
that Theseus left her because he fell in love 
witli another, 

For .Jigle’aNtove was burning in his breast; 

a ver.se which Ilereas, the Megarian. says, 
was formerly in the poet Hesiod’s works, 
but put out by Pisistratus, in like manner 
as he added in Homer’s Raising of the Des^d, 
to gratify the Athenians, the line 

Theseus, PiriMious, mighty son of gods. 

Others say Ariadne had sons also by Theseus, 
QCnopion and Staphylus ; and among the.so 
is the poet Ion of Chios, who, writes of his 
own native city 

Which once (Eimpion, son of Theseus built. 

But the more famous of the legendary stories 
everybody (as I may say) has in his mouth. 
In Pieou, hojvever, the AmaiJhusian, there is 
a story given, differing from the rest. For 
he writes that Theseus, being driven by a 
storm upon the isle of Cyprus, and having 
aboard with him Ariadne, big with child, 
and extremely discomposed with the rolling 
of the sea,, set her on shore, and left Tier 
there alone, to return himself and help the 
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•hidy when, on a sudden, a violent wind ci^*- 
ried him again out to sea. That the women 
of the island received Ariadne very kindly, 
and did all they could to console and allevi' 
ate her distress ‘at being left behind. That 
they counterfeited kind letters, and delivered 
them to her, as sent from Theseus, and, 
when she .fell in labor, were diligent in per- 
forming to her every neeilful service ; but 
that she died before she could be «leliven‘d, 
and was honorably interred. That soon 
after Theseus returned, and was greatly 
afflicted for her loss, and at his departure 
left a sum of money among the ]>**uple of 
the island, ordering them to do sagrificci to 
Ariadne ; and caused two little images to be 
made and dedicated to her, one of silv(‘r and 
the other of brass. Moreover, that on the 
second day of Gorpiieus, which is sacred to 
Ariadne, they have this ceremony among 
their sacrifices, to have a youth lie down 
and with his voice and gesture r(g>res«‘nt th(‘ 
pains of a woman in travail ; ami that the 
Amathusians call the grove in whicli tln‘y 
show her tomb, the grove of V(‘ims Ariailne. 

Differing yet from this account, sonn} of 
the Naxians write that th('r<‘ were two 
Minuses and two Ariadnes, one of whom, 
they say, was married to Bacchus, in tin* 
isle of Naxos, and bore the childr(*n Staphy- 
lus and his brother; but that the other, of a 
later age, was carried off by 'I’heseus, and, 
being afterwards deserted by him, retire<l to 
Naxos, with her nurse Cor''yna, whose grave* 
they yet show. Tliat this Ariadne’also di<Ml 
there, and was worshipped by the isliind, 
buti in a different manner from the furnn*r; 
for her day is celebrated with geiieral joy 
and revelling, but all the sacrifices perform(*d 
to the latter are attended with mourning 
and gloom. 

Now Theseus, in his returu from Crete, 
put in at Delos, and having sa‘5rificed to tin* 
god of the island, dedicatetl to tin*, temph^ 
the image of Venus which Ariadne had 
giv’en him, and danced with the young 
A^ienians a dance that, in memory of him, 
they say is still preserved among the inliabit- 
ants of Delos, consisting in pertain measured 
turnings and returnings, imitative of tin* 
windings and twistings of tho labyrintln 
And this dance,' as Dicjearchus writes, is 
called among the Delhins, the Crane. This 
he danced round the Ceratonian Altar, so 
called from its consisting of horns tak(*n 
from the left side of the -head. They say 
also that he instituted games in Delos, where 
he was the first that began the custom of 
giving a palm ft the victors. 

hen they were come near *the coast of 
Attica, so great was the joy for the happy 
success of their voyage, that neither Theseus 
himself nor the pilot remembered to hang 
oat the sail which should have been the 
token of their safety to ^geuSf who, in de- 
spair at the sights threw himself headlong 


I from a rock, and perished in the sea. But 
I Theseus, being arrived at the port of Pha- 
i leriim, paid there the sacrifices which he had 
I vowed to the gods at his setting out to sea, 
and sent a herald to the city to carry the 
news of his safe return. At his entrance, 
the herald found the people for the most part 
full of grief for the loss of their king; others, 
as may well be believetl, as full of joy for 
the tidings that he broiigld, and eager to 
welcome him and crown him wijbh garlands 
for his good news, which he indeed accepted 
of, blit hung th(*U)^u[)on his luirald’s staff; 
ainl tlius returning to the seaside bi*for 0 
'I'heseus had linislied his libation to the 
gods, he stayed apart for fear of disturbing 
the holy rites; but, as soon as the libation 
was eiuletl, went up and ri*lateil the king’s 
* deatli, upon tlu? hearing of wliicli, with great 
lamentations and a confused tumult of grief, 
tliey ran with all haste to the city. And 
from hence, tli(*y say, it comes tliat at this 
<lay, in tlie feast of ( )schophoria, tlie herald 
is not crown(‘d, l>ut his stalf, and all who are 
pr(*sent at the libation cry out elalen^ idu, 
iou, the first of w’hich confused sounds is 
commonly nseil by men in haste, or at a 
triumph, the other is proper to people ill 
consti'inution or disonh'i^ of mind. 

'rhe's(>us, after tin* fmnn*al of liis father, 
])aid his vows to Apollo the seventh day of 
Pyane])sion; for on that day the youth that 
returned with Iiim safe from Crete made 
tlndr entry into the e.ity. 'I'hey say, also, 
that th(i custom of boiling pulse at this fiiast 
is deriv(*,d from, ln‘nce ; because the young 
men that esca])ed put all that was left of 
tlieir provision tog(*th(*r, and, boiling it iu 
oin*. common ])ot, feasted thems(*lv'‘s witli it, 
and ate it all up together. Hence, also, 
th(;y carry in i>roce.ssion an olive branch 
bound about with wool (such as tliey then 
made use of in tlnfir sujipliontion.s), which 
they call Eiri'sione, crowned with all sorts of 
fruits, to signify that scarcity and barren- 
ness was ceased, singing iu their procession 
this song ; 

Eircsiono bring figs, and Eircsione bring loaves; 
Bring us honey in pints, and oil to mb on our 
bodies, ' 

And a strong flagon of wine, for all to go mellow to 
bed on. 

Although some hold opinion that this cere- 
mony i.s retained in memory of the Ilera- 
clidm, who were tlms ent'*riainerl and broii^ht 
lip by the Athenians. But most are of .the, 
opinion which we have given alxive. 

The ship wherein 'rhesegs and tke yo*4h 
of Athens rotnrned had thirty oars, and was 
pr« served by the Athenian? down even to 
the time of Demetrius i^halerens, for tliey 
took away the old planks as they decayed, 
putting in new and stronger timber in their 
place, insomuch that this ship became a 
standing example among the philosophers, 
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for the logical question as to things that 
grow; one side holding that the ship re- 
mained the same, and the other contending 
that it was not the same. 

The feast called Oschophoria, or the feast 
of boughs, winch to this day the Athenians 
celebrate, was then first instituted by 
Theseus. For he took not with him the 
full number of virgins which by lot were to 
be carried away, but selected ‘two youths of 
his acquaintance, of fair and womanish 
faces, but of a manly and forward spirit, and 
liaving, by frequent baths, and avoiding the 
heat and scorching of the sun, with a constant 
use of all the ointments and washes and 
dresses that serve to the adorning of the 
head or smoothing the skin or improving the 
complexion, in a manner changed them from 
what they WQre before, and having taught 
them farther to counterfeit tlie very voice 
and carriage and gait of virgins so that there 
could not be the least difference perceived; 
he, undiscovered by any, put them into the 
number of the Athenian maids designed for 
Crete. At his return, he iand these two 
youths led up a solemn procession, in the 
same habit that is now worn by those who 
carry the vine-branches. These branches 
they carry im honor of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
for'the sake of their story before related ; or 
rather because they happened to return in 
autumn, the time of gathering the grapes. 
The women whom they call Dei[)nopher{e, 
or supper-carriers, are taken into these cere- 
monies, and assist at the sacrifice, in re- 
membrance and imitation of the mothers of 
the young men an<l virgins upon whom the 
lot fell, for thus they ran about bringing 
bread and meat to their children; and be- 
cause the women then told their sons and 
daughters many tales and stories, to comfort 
and encourage them under the danger they 
were going upon, it has still continued a 
custom that at this feast old fables and tales 
should be told. For these particularities we 
are indebted to the history of Demon. There 
was then a place chosen out, and a temple 
erected in it to Theseus, and those families 
out of whom the tribute of the youth was 
gathered were appointed to pay a tax to the 
temple for sacrifices to him. And the house 
of the Phytalidffi had the overseeing of these 
sacrifices, Theseus doing them that honor in 
recompense of their former hospitality. i 

Now, after the death of his father ^Egeus, 
forming in his mind a great and wonderful 
.design, he gathered together all the inhabit- 
a'nts of Attica into one town, and made them 
people of one city, whereas before they 
lived dispersed, and were not easy to as- 
semble upon apy affair for the common 
interest. Nay, differences and even wars 
often occurred between them, which he by 
his persuasions appeased, goinff from town- 
ship to township, and from tribe to tribe. 
And those of a more private and mean ‘con- 


dition readily embracing such good advfice, 
to those of greater power he promised a com- 
monwealth without monarchy, a democracy, 
or people’s government, in which he should 
only be continued as theiF commander in 
war and the protector of their Jaws, all 
things else being equally distributed among 
them ; — and by this means brought a part 
of them over to his proposal. The rest, fear- 
ing his power, which was already grown very 
formidable, and knowing his courage and 
resolution, chose rather to be persuaded than 
forced into a compliance. He then dissolved 
all the distinct state-houses, council lialls, 
and magistracies, and built one common 
State-house and counqil hall on the site of 
the present upper town, and gave the name 
of Athens to the whole state., ordain iy,g a 
common feast and sacrifice, which he called 
Panathensea, or the sacrifice of all the united 
Alhenians. He instituted also another sacri- 
fice called Metoecia, or Feast of Migration, 
which is yet celebrated oh the sixteentli day 
of Ilecatombfeon.' Then, as he had prom- 
ised, he laid down his regal power and pro- 
ceeded to order a commonwealth, entering 
upon this great work not without advice 
from the gods. For having sent to consult 
tlie oracle of Delphi concerning the fortune 
of his new government and city, he received 
this answer : 

Son 6f the Pitthean maid, 

To your ton%i the terms and fates, 

Hy father ^ives of many states. 

lie not anxious nor afraid; 

The bladder will not fail to swim 
' On the waves that compass liim. 

Which oracle, they say, one of the sibyls 
long after did in a manner repeat to the 
Athenians, in tliis verse, 

The bladder may be dipt, but not be drowned. 

Farther yet designing to enlarge his city, he 
invited all strangers to come and enjoy equal 
privileges with the natives, and it is said 
that the common form. Come hither^ all 
people^ was the words that Theseus pro- 
claimed when lie^thus set up a commonwealth 
in a manner, for all nations. Yet he did 
not suffer his state, by the promiscuous mul- 
titude that flowed in, to be'turned into con- 
fusion and be left without any order or 
degree, but was the first that divided the 
Commonwealth into three distinct ranks, the 
noblemen, the husbandmen, and artificers. 
To the nobility he committed the care of 
religion, the choice of magistrates, the teach- 
ing and dispensing of the htws, and inter- 
pretation and direction in all sacred matters; 
the whole city being, as it were, reduced 
to an exact equality, the nobles excelling the 
rest in honor, the husbandman in profit, and 
the artificers in number. And that Theseus 
was the first, who,' as Anstotle says, out 6f 
an inclinatiou to popular government, parted 
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mth the regal power, Homer also seems to 
testify, in his catalogue of the ships, where 
he gives the name of People to the Athenians 
only. 

He also coined money, and stamped it 
with the image of an ox, either in memory 
of the Marathonian bull, or of Taurus, whom 
he vanquished, or else to put his people in 
mind to follow husbandry ; and from this 
coin came the expression so frequent among 
the Greeks, of a thing being worth ten or a 
hundred oxen. After this he joined Megara 
to Attica, and erected that famous pillar on 
the Isthmus, which bears an inscription of 
two lines, showing the bounds of the two 
countries that meet there. On the* east side 
the inscription is, — 

Peloponnesus there, Ionia here, 
and on the west side, — 

Peloponnesus here, Ionia there. 

He also instituted the gajues, in emulation 
of Hercules, being ambitious that as the 
Greeks, by that hero’s appointment, cele- 
brated the Olympian games to the honor of 
Jupiter, so by his institution, they should 
celebrate the Isthmian to the honor of Nep- 
tune. For those that were there before 
observed, dedicated to Melicerta, were per- 
formed privately in the night, and had the 
form rather of a religious rite flian of an 
open spectacle or public feast. There are 
some who say that the Isthmian games were 
first instituted in memory of Sciron, 'rheseus 
thus making expiation for his death, upon 
account of the nearness of kindred between 
them, Sciron being the son of Canethus and 
Henibcha, the daughter of Pittheus ; though 
others write that Sinnis, not Sciron, was 
their son, and that to his honor, and not to 
the otlier’s, these games were ordained by 
Theseus. At the same time he made an 
agreement with the Corinthians, that they 
should allow those that came from Athens to 
the celebratiop of the Isthmian games as 
hfucli space of honor before the rest to behdid 
the spectacle in, as the sail of the sliip that 
brought them thither, stretched to its full 
extent, could cover; so Hellanicus and Andro 
of Halicarnassus have established. 

Concerning his voyage into the Euxine 
Sea, Philochorus and some others write that 
he made it with Hercules, offering him his 
service in the war against the Amazons, and 
had Antiope given him for the reward 
of his valor ; but the greater number, of 
whom are Phei^ecydes, Hellanicus, and Hero- 
dorus, writes that he made this voyage many 
years after Hercules, with a navy under his 
own command, and took the Amazon pris- 
oner — the more probable story, for we do not 
read that any other, of all those that accom- 
panied him in this action, took any Amazon 
prisoner. Bion adds, that, to take her, he had 


to use deceit and fly away; for the A^nazons, 
he says, being naturally lovers of men, were 
so far from avoiding Theseus when he touch- 
ed upon their coasts, that they sent him 
presents to his ship; but he, having invited 
1 Antiope, who brought them, to come aboard, 

I immediately set sail and carried her away. 

I An author named Menecrates, that wrote the 
History of Nicoe in Bithynia, adds, that 
Theseus, having Antiope aboard his vessel, 
cruised for some time about those cojvsts, and 
thiit there were in the same ship three young 
men of Athens, that accompanied him in 
this voyage, all brothers, whose names were 
Kuneos, Thoas, and 8oloon. The last of 
these fell desperately in love with Antio[>e, 
and, escaping the notice of the r(‘st, revt'aled 
the secret only to one of his niost intimate 
acquaintances, and enqdoyed him to disclose 
his passion to Antiope, she rej(*cted his 
pretences with a very positive (Itmial, yet 
treated the matter with inuch gimtleness and 
discretion, and made no complaint to 'riu'seus 
of anything tliat had hai^pened ; but 8i)loon, 
the thing being des])erate, leaped into a 
river near tin* s(*aside and drowinnl liiinself. 
‘As soon as Tln*st*us was acquainted with his 
death, and his unhappy love that was the 
cause of it, he was extr(‘mely distressed, and, 
in the height of his gritd , an oracle which ho 
had form(*rly received at l)eli)lii came into 
I his mind; for In^ had Ixmmi command(*4 
I by the priestess of Apollo Pythias, that 
wherever in a strange*, land ini was most 
sorrowful and under tlie greatest aflliction, 
he should build a city tliere, and l(*ave somo 
of his followers to be governors of tlie place. 
For this cause Ini tliere founded a city, whi(ih 
he called, from the name of Ajiollo, Pythop- 
olis, ainl, in honor of the unfortunab* youth 
he nannid the river that runs by it Soloon, 
and left the two surviving brothers intrusted 
with the care of tlie governmt*nt and laws, 
joining with them Hermus, one of the no- 
bility of Athens, from whom a place in the 
city is called the House of llermns ; though 
by an error in the accent it has bemi taken 
for the House of Hermes, or Mercury, and 
the honor that was designed tor the hero, 
transferred b) the god. 

This was the origin and cause of the Ama- 
zonian invftsion of Attica, which would seem 
to have been no slight or womanish enter- 
prise. For it is impossible that they should 
have placed their camp in the very city, and 
joined battle close by the Pnyx .and thenhili 
called Museum, unless, having first conquer- 
ed the country round about, they had thus 
with impunity advanced to the city, '^lat 
they ma«le so long a journey by land, Vnd 
pjissed the Cimnaerian i^sphorus when 
frozen, as Hellanicus writes, is difficult to be 
believed, d'hat they encamped all but in 
the city is cei;tain, and may be sufficiently 
confirmed by the names that the places 
hereabout yet retain, and the graves and 
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monumejits of those that fell in the battle. 
Both armies being in sight, there was a long 
pause and doubt on each side which should 
give the first onset ; at last I’heseus, having 
sacrificed to Fear, in obedience to the com- 
mand of an oracle he had received, gave them | 
battle; and this happened in the month of 
Boedromion, in which to this very day the 
Athenians celebrate the Feast Boedromia. 
Clidemus, desirous to be very circumstan- 
tial, writes that the left wing of the Ama- 
zons moved towards the place which is yet 
called Amazonium and the right towards the 
Fnyx, near Chrysa, that with this wing the 
Athenians, issuing from behind the IVIuseum, 
engaged, and that the graves of ti ose that 
were slain are to be seen in the street that 
leads to the gate called tjie Firaic, by the 
chapel of the hero Chalcodon; and that here 
the Athenians were routed, and gave way 
before the women, as far as to the temple of 
the Furies, but, fresh supplies coming in | 
from the Palladium, Ardettiis, and the Ly- 
ceum, they charged their right wing, and 
beat them back into their tents, in which 
action a great number of Jhe Amazons were 
slain. At length, after four months, a pc'ace 
was concluded between tlnmi by the media- 
tion of Ilippolyta (for so this historian calls 
the Amazon whom d'heseus married, and 
not Antiope), though others write that she 
was slain with a dart by Molpadia. while 
fighting by Theseus’s side, and that the ])il- 
lar which stands by the temple of Olympian 
Earth was erected to Iht honor. Nor is it 
to be wondered at, that in events of such an- 
tiquity, history should he in disorder. For 
indeed w'e are also told that those of the 
Amazons that were wounded were privately 
sent away by Antiope to Chalcis, where 
many by her care recovered, but some that 
died wm-e buried there in the place that is to 
tHIs time called Amazonium. That this 
war, however, was ended by a treaty is evi- 
dent, both from the name of the place ad- 
joining to the temple of Theseus, called, 
from the solemn oatli there taken, Ilorco- 
mosium ; and also from the ancient sacrifice 
which used’to be celebrated to the Amazons 
the day before the Feast of Theseus. The 
Megitnaus also show a spot in their city 
where some Amazons were buried, on the 
' W’ay from the market to a place called Rhus, 
where the building in the shape of a lozenge 
stands. It is said, likewise, that others of 
thenfi were slain near Chaeronea, and buried 
neardhe little rivulet formely called Ther- 
mbdon, but now Ilaiiuon, of which an ac- 
co\ii^t is given in the life of Demosthenes. 
It appears fhrthef that the passage of the 
Amazons through Thessaly was not without 
opposition, for there are yet shown many 
tombs of* them near Scotussa and Cynos- 
cephalae. ^ 

This is as much as is worth telling concern- 
ing the Amazons. For the account which 


the author of the poem , called the Theseid 
gives of this rising of the Amazons, how 
Antiope, to revenge herself upon Theseus 
for refusing her and marrying Phaedra, came 
down upon the city with her train of Ama- 
zons, wiiom Hercules slew, is manifestly 
nothing else but fable and invention. It is 
true, indeed, that Theseus married Phaedra, 
but that was after the death of Antiope, by 
whom he had a son called llippolytus, or, as 
Pindra writes, Demo])hon. The calamities 
which befell Phaedra and this son, since none 
of the historians have contradicted tlie tragic 
poets that have written of them, we must 
suppose haj^pened as represented uniformly 
by them. 

There are also other traditions of the mar- 
riages of Theseus, neither honorable in their 
occasions nor fortunate In their events, which 
yet were never re])resented in the (ireek 
pla^ip. For he is said to have carried olf 
Anaxo, a Trcezenian, and, haA^ing slain 8in- 
nis and Cereyon, to have ravislied their 
daughters ; to have married Periboea, the 
mother of Ajax, and then Plier(d)oea, and 
then Jope, the daughter of Iphieles. And 
Turther, he is accused of desei‘ting Ariadne 
(as is before related), being in love with 
A'^gle the daugliter of Panopeu.s, neither 
justly nor honorably ; and lastly, of the rape 
of lleleii; which filh^d all Attica with war 
and blood, and was in the end the occasion 
of his banishment and death, as will pres- 
ently be related. 

llerodorus is of opinion, that though there 
were many famous expeditions undertaken 
by the bravest men of his time, yet Theseus 
never joined in any of them, oiice only ex- 
cepted, with the Lapithai, in their war 
against the Centaurs; but others say th&t he 
accompanied Jason to Colchis and Meleager 
to tlie slaying of the Calydonian boar, and 
that hence it came to be a proverb, Not 
without Theseus ; that lie himself, however, 
without aid of any one, performcKi many 
glorious exploits, and that from him began 
the saying, He is a second Hercules, He also 
joined Adrastus in recovering the bodies 61 
those that were slain before Thebes, but not 
as Euripides in his tragedy says, by force of 
arms, but by persuasion and mutual agree- 
ment and composition, for so the greater 
part of the historians write ; Philochorus 
adds further that this was the first treaty 
that ever was made for the recovering the 
bodies of the dead, but in the history of 
Hercules it is shown that it was he who first 
gave leave to Ins enemies to carry off their 
slain. The burying-places of-the most part 
are' yet to be seen iu the village called Eleu- 
therf© ; those of the commanders, at Eleusis, 
where Theseus allotted them a place, to 
oblige Adrastus. The story of Euripides iu 
his Suppliants is dispi-oved by iEschylus in 
his Eleusiiiians, where Theseus himself re- 
lates the facts as here told. 
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•The celebrated friendship between The- 
seus and Pirithous is said to have been thus 
begun: the fame of tlbe strength and valor 
of Theseus being spread through Greece, 
Pirithoiis was desirous to make a trial and 
roof of it himself, and to this end Seized a 
erd of oxen which belonged to Theseus, and 
was driving them away from Marathon, and, 
when nows was brought .that Theseus pur- 
sued him in arms, he did not fly, but turned 
back and went to meet him. 13ut as soon 
as they had viewed one another, each so ad- 
mired the gracefulness and beauty, and was 
seized with such a respect for the courage 
of the other, that they forgot all thouglits of 
fighting ; and PirithoUs, first stretcliing out 
his hand to Theseus, bade him be judge in 
this case himself, an.d x^i’omisod to submit 
willingly to any penalty he should impose. 
But Theseus not only forgave him all, but 
entreated him to be his friend and broUi*^r 
in arms ; and they ratified tlnur friendship 
by oaths. After tliis Pirithous married Dei- 
damia, and invited ThesfUs to the wedding, 
entreating him to come and see his country, 
and make acquaintance with the Lapith?e; 
he had at the same time invited the Cen-" 
taurs to the feast, who growing hot with 
wine and beginning to be insoletit and wild, 
and offering violence to the women, tlie La- 
pi thoe took immediate revenge upon them, 
slaying many of them upon the^ place, ami 
afterwards, having overcome them in battle, 
drove the whole race of them out of their 
country, Theseus all along taking their part 
and fighting on their side. But lierodorus 
gives a different relation of thes(‘ things; that 
Theseus came not to the assistance of the 
Lapithoe till the war was already begun; and 
that it was in this journey that he had the 
first sight of Hercules, having made it his 
business to find him out at Trachis, where 
he had chosen to rest himself afb’r ail his 
wanderings and his labors ; and that this 
interview was honorably performed on each 
part, with extreme respect, good-will, .and 
admiration of each other. Yet it is more 
credible, as others write, that there wtd-e, 
before, frequent interviews between them, 
and that it was by the means of Theseus 
that Hercules was initiated at Eleusis, and 
purified before initiation, upon account of 
several rash actions of his former life. 

Theseus was now fifty years old, as Ilel- 
lanicus states, when he carried off Helen, 
who was yet too young to be married. Some 
writers, to take away this accusation of one 
of the greatest crimes laid to his charge, say, 
that he did fiot steal away Helen himself, 
but that Idas and Lynceus were the ravish- 
ers, who brought her to him, and commit- 
ted her to his charge, and that, therefore, he 
refused to restore her at the demand of Cas- 
tor and Pollux ; or, indeed, they say her 
own father, Tyridarus, had sent her to be 
kept by him, for fear of Enarophorus, the 


son of Hippocodn, who would have carried 
her away by force when she was yet a child. 
But the most prolmble account, and that 
which has most witnesses on its side, is 
this: Theseus and Pirithoiis went both to- 
gether to Sparta, and, having seized the 
young lady as she was dancing in the temple 
of Di.ana Orthia, fled away with her. There 
were presently men in arms sent to pursue, 
but they followed no further th.aii to Tegea; 
and Theseus and Pirithous, being now out 
of danger, having passed through Pelopon- 
nesus, made an agreement between tlumi- 
selves, that he to whom the lot should fall 
should have Htdeii to his wife, but should be 
oblig<*<l to assist in procuring anuther for 
his friend. The lot fell upon 'Pheseus, who 
conveyed her to Aphidme, not being yet 
marriage.able, ami delivered licr to one of his 
alli(‘s, called Aphidiius, and, having sent his 
moth<‘r ^Ethra after to take care of her, 
desired him to keep them so secretly, that 
none might know where they were ; which 
done, to r<‘tnrn the same service to his friend 
IMrithoiis he accom]>anied him in ids journey 
to Epirus, in ordiu* to steal away the king of 
the Molossians’ (laughter. TIkj king, Ids 
own name being Aidomms, or Pluto, calltul 
Ids wift‘ Pros(‘rpina, and his daughter Cora, 
and a gn.vit dog, wldcli he k(q)b, Cerberus, 
with wliom h(i onhuuMl all that came as suit- 
ors to his daught(*r to fight, and promised 
h(‘r to him that should ovcircome the b(*ast. 
Hut having Ix^cn informed that the design of 
Pirithoiis and his compaidon was not to 
court his daugiiter, but to force her away, he 
caus(*d them both to be seized, and tlin^vv 
Pirithoiis to Ixj torn in pierces by his dog, and 
put Th(‘seus into prison, and kept idm. 

Alxjut this tiuKi, Menestheus, the son of 
Peteus, grandson of Ornoiis, and great-grand- 
son to Ereclith(‘UH, tlu^ lirst man that is re- 
corded to have aff(*cled popularity and kl- 
gratiabxl ldms('lf with tin? multitude*, stirrcxl 
iij> and <*xasp(‘rated the most eminent men 
of the city, who liad long horiKi a secriit 
grudge to 'J'heseus, concxdving that he 
had robbed them of their several little 
kingdoms and lordships, and having pent 
them all up in one city, w.as using them as 
his subj(^ct3 and slav(.*s. Ho put also the 
meaner people into commotion, bdling them, 
thiit, d(*duded with a meni dn*ain of liberty, ^ 
though indeed tlu^y w(ired(ipriv(Mll)othof that 
and of their proper homes and religious usages, 
inste.ad of many gocxl and gracious kii^gs of 
their own, they had given tlu^mselvos .up to 
be lorded over by a new-comer .and a stningefr. 
Whilst he was thus busied in infecting the 
minds of the citiz(*hs, the war that (^tor 
and Pollux brought against Athens came 
very opportunely to further the sedition h(3 
had been promoting, and some say that he 
by his persuasions was wholly the cause of 
their inva<ling the city. At their first 
approach, they committed no acts of hos- 
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tility, but peaceably demanded their sister 
Helen ; but the Athenians returning answer 
that they neither had her there nor knew 
where she was disposed of, they prepared to 
assault the city, when Academus, having 
by whatever means, found it out, disclosed 
to tliem that she was secretly kept at 
Aphidine. For which reason he was both 
highly honored during his life by Castor and 
Pollux, and the Lacedaemonians, when often 
in aftertimes they made incursions into 
Attica, and destroyed all the country round 
about, spared the Academy for the sake of 
Academus. But Dicaearchus writes that 
there were two Arcadians in the army of 
Castor and Pollux, the one called Echede- 
mus, and the other Marathiis ; from the first 
that which is now called Academia was then 
named Echedemia, and the village Mara- 
thon had its name from the other, who, to 
fulfil some Oracle, voluntarily offered him- 
self to be made a sacrifice before battle. As 
soon as they were arrived at Aphidme, they 
overcame their enemies in a set battle, and 
then assaulted and took the town. And 
here, they say, Alycus, the son of Sciron, 
was slain, of the party of the Dioscuri 
(Castor and l^ollux), fj’orn whom a place in 
Mogara, where he was buried, is called Alycus 
to this day. And Hereas writes that it was 
Theseus himself that killed him, in witness 
of which he cites these verses concerning 
Alycus, 

And Alycus, upon Aphidinc’s plain. 

By Theseus iu the cause of Helen slain. 

Though it is not at all probable that Theseus 
him.self was there when both the city and his 
mother were taken. 

Aphidnse being won by Castor and Pollux, 
and the city of Athens being in con- 
sternation, Menestheus persuaded the people 
to open their gates, and receive them with 
all manner of friendship, for they were, he 
told them, at enmity with none but Theseus, 
who had first injured them, and were bene- 
factors and saviors to all mankind beside. 
And their behavior gave credit to those 
promises ; for, having made themselves abso- 
lute masters of the place, they demanded no 
more than to be initiated, since they w'ere 
as nearly related to the city as Hercules was, 
who had received the sam^ honor. This 
their desire they easily obtained, and were 
adoptgid by Aphidnus, as Hercules had been 
by Pylius. They were honored also like 
gods, ‘ and wi&re called by a new name, 
Anaces, either from the cessation of the war, 
or ftdm the care they todk that none should 
suffer any iniury, though there was so great 
an army within the walls ; for the phrase 
andkds ikhein is used of those ■who look to or 
qare foi^ anything ; kings, for ^ this reason, 
perhaps, are called anactes. * Others say, 
tiiat from the appearance of their star in the 


heavens, they were thus* called, for in the 
Attic dialect this name comes very near the 
words that signify above. 

Some say that .^thra, Theseus’s mother, 
was here taken prisoner, and carried to 
Lacedaemon, and from thence went away 
with Helen to Troy, alleging this verse of 
ITomer, to prove that she waited upon 
Helen, 

.(Ethra of Pittlieus bom, and large-eyed Clymene. 

Others reject this verse as none of Homer’s, 
as they do likewise the whole fable of Muny- 
chus, wdio, the story says, w^as the son of 
Demophon and Laodice, born secretly, and 
brought up by ^thra at Troy. But Ister, 
in the thirteenth book of Attic History, 
gives us an account of iEthra, different yet 
from all the rest: that Achilles and Patro- 
clus overcame Paris in Thessaly, near the 
river Sperchiiis, but that Hector took and 
idiindered the city of the Trcezenians, and 
made iEthra prisoner there. But this seems 
a groundless tale. 

Now Hercules, passing by the Molossians, 
'was entertained in his way by Aidoneus the 
king, who, in, conversation, accidentally 
spoke of the journey of Theseus and J’iri- 
thoiis into his country, of. what they had 
designed to do, and what they were forced 
to suffer. Hercules was much grieved for 
tlie inglorious death of the one and the 
miserable condition of the other. As for 
Pirithoiis, he thought it useless to complain; 
hut begged to have Theseus released for his 
sake, and obtained that favor from the king. 
T'lieseus, being thus set at liberty, returned to 
Atliens, where his friends were not yet wholly 
suppressed, and dedicated to Hercules all the 
sacred plac(;s which tlie city had set ai)art 
for himself, changing their names from 
Thesea to Heraclea, four only excepted, as 
Philochorus wuites. And washing immedi- 
ately to resume the first place in tlie common- 
wealth, and manage the state as before, he 
soon found himself involved in factions and 
troubles; those who long had hated him 
had now added to their hatred contfunpt; 
and the minds of the people were so gener- 
ally corrupted, that, instead of obeying com- 
mands with silence, they expected to be 
flattered dnto their duty. He had some 
thoughts to have reduced them by force, but 
w'as overpowered by demagogues and fac- 
tions. And at last, despairing of any 
good success of his affairs in Athens, he 
sent away his children privately to Euboea, 
commending them to the care Elephenor, 
the son of Chalcodon; and he himself, 
having solemnly cursed the people of Athens 
in the village of Gargettus, in which there 
yet remains the place called Araterion, or 
the place of cursing, sailed to Scyros, where 
he had lands left him by his "father, and 
friendship, as he thought, with those of the 
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isftnd. Lycomedes was then king of Seyroa. 1 
Theseus, therefore, addressed hiTnself to i 
him and desired to.have his lands put into his i 
possession , as designing to settle ami to dwell i 
there, though others say that hec«ameto beg < 
his assistance against the Athenians. But 
Lycomedes, either jealous of the glory of so i 
great a man, or to gratify Menestheus, 
having led him up to the highest clitt of the 
island, on pretence of showing him from 
thence the lands that he desired, threw him 
headlong down from the rock, and killed 
him. Others say he fell down of himself by 
a slip of his foot, as he was walking there, 
according to his custom, after supper. At 
that time there was no notice taken, nor 
were any concerned for his death, but Menes- 
theus quietly possessed the kingdoni of 
Athens. Ills sons were brought up in a 
private condition, and accompanied Elephe- 
nor to the Trojan war, but, after the decease 
of Menestheus in tliat expedition, returned 
to Athens, and recovered ^the government. 
But in succeeding ages, besides several other 
circumstances that moved the Athenian.s to 
honor I'heseus as a demigod, in the battle 
whicli was fought at jNIarathon against the 
Medes, many of the soldiers believed they | 
saw an apparition of Theseus iii arms, 
rushing on at the head of them against the 
barbarians. And after the ]Me<liau wai, 
Phredo being archon of Athens, jLhe Athe- 
nians, consulting the orach^at Dtdphi, were 
commanded to gather together the bones of 
Theseus, and, laying them in some honorable 
place, keep them as sacred in tlie city. But 
it was very difficult to recover these relics, 
or so much as to find out the place wheie 
they lay, on account of the inhospitable and 
savage temper of the barbarous people that 
inhabited the island. Nevertheless, after- 
wards, when Cimon took the island (as is 
related in his life), and had a great ambition 


to find out the place where Theseus was 
buried, he, by chance, spied an eagle upon 
a rising ground pecking with her beak and 
tearing up the earth with her talons, when 
on the sudden it came into his mind, as it 
were by some divine inspiration, to dig 
there, and search for the bones of Theseus. 
There were found in that place a coffin of a 
man of more than ordinary size, and a bra- 
zen spear-head, and a sword lying by it, all 
which he took aboard his galley and brought 
with him to Athens. Ui>on which the 
Atheni,ans, greatly delighted, went out to 
meet and receive the relics with splendid 
processions and sacrifices, as if it were I he- 
seiis hims<‘lf returning alive to tbe^ city, 
lie lies interred in the fiiiddle of the city, 
near the pres«mt gymnasium. His tomb is 
a sanctuary and refuge lor slaves, and all 
those of mean condition that fly from the 
persecution of men in ]>ower, in iiKMiiory 
that Theseus while he lived was an assisbu* 
and protector of the distfessed, and nev<‘r 
refused th<‘ ]ieti lions of the alflicbnl that ihul 
to him. The chief and most solemn sacrifice 
,which they celebratt* to him is kei)t on the 
eighth dav of I’yaiu'psion, on which he re- 
turned with tbe^Vthenian young men from 
Cretin Besides which ih(*y sacrifice to him 
on the eighth day of ev(‘ry month, eith(‘r 
because he retiiriKHl from Trcezen the eigiith 
day of Ib'catombieon, as Diodorus the geog- 
rapher writes, or (*lse tliinking that numlx'r 
to be proper to him, because he was r(*]>utc’d 
to be born of Nei>tune, because they sacrifice 
to N(‘ptune on thi^ (‘ighth day of every month. 
The n umb<*r eight being the first culx^ ot (in 
even numlier, and the double of the first 
square, seemed to be an emblem of the stead- 
, fast and immov.able power of this god, wlio 
• from thence has the names of Asiihalius and 
i (iaiiochus, that is, the establisher and stay^ 
L of the earth. 


ROM'ULUS. 


From whom, and for what reason, the I 
city of Rome, a name so great in glory, and • 
famous in the mouths of all men, was so 
first called, authors do not agree. Some are 
of opinion that the Pelasgians, wandering 
over the greater part of the habitable world, 
and subduing numerous nations, fixed them- 
selves here, and, from their own great 
in war, called %he city Rome. Others, that 
at the taking of Troy, some few that escapt^ 
and met with shipping, put to sea, and, 
driven by winds, were carried upon the coasts 
of Tuscany, and came to anchor off the 
mouth of the river Tiber, where their women, 
out of heart and weary with the sea, on its 
being proposed by one of the highest birth 


and best understanding amongst them, 
whose name Aras Roma, burnt the Bhi[)8. 
With which act the men at first were angry, 
but afterwards, of necessity, seating tliem- 
selves near Palatinrn, wliere things in a short 
while succeeded far better than tln^y Cfwild 
hope, ill that they found the country very 
good, and the people courteous, they not only 
did the lady Roma other honors, but adjjed 
also this, of calling after her name the city 
which she had been the occasion of their 
founding. From this, they say, has come 
down that custom at Rome for worqen to 
salute their kjnsmen and husbands with 
kisses; because these women, after they 
had burnt the ships, made use of such en- 
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dearments when entreating and pacifying 
their husbands. 

Some again say that Roma, from whom 
this city was so called, was daughter of 
Italus and Leucaria ; or, by another account, 
of Telaphus, Hercules’s son, and that she 
was married to -dilneas, or, according to 
others again, to Ascanius, .dineas*s son. 
Some tell us that Romanus, the son of 
Ulysses and Ciroe, built it; some, Romus, 
the son of Emathion, Diomede, having sent 
him from Troy; and others, Romus, kingof 
the Latins, after driving out the Tyrrhe- 
nians, who had come from Thessaly into 
Lydia, and from thence into Italy. Those 
very authors, too, who, in ac 'ordance with 
the safest account, make' Romulus give the 
name of the city, yet differ coneerning his 
birth and family. For some say, he was son 
to JEueas and Dexithea, daugliter of Phor- 
bas, and was, with his brother Remus, in 
their infancy, carried into Italy, and being 
on the river when the waters came down in 
a flood, all the vessels were cast away except 
only that where the young children were, 
which being gently laud.ed on a level banV; 
of the river, they were both unexpectedly 
saved, and from them the place was called 
Rome. Some say, Roma, daughter of the 
Trojan lady above mentioned, was married 
to Latinus, Telemachus’s son, and became 
mother to Romulus; others, that /Emilia, 
daughter of /Eneas and Lavinia, had liim 
by the god Mars ; and others giv(‘ you nnu’e 
fables of his origin. For to Tarclndius, j 
they say, king of Alba, who was a most j 
wicked and cruel man, there aj>peared in his ! 
own house a strange vision, a male figure I 
that rose out of a hearth, and stayed there' 
for many days. There was an oracle of 
Tethys in Tuscany which Tarchetius con- 
sulted, and received an answer that a virgin 
should give herself to the apparition, and 
that a son should be born of her, highly 
renowned, eminent for valor, good fortune, 
and strength of body. Tarchetius told the 
iwophecy to one of his own daughters, and 
commanded her to do this thing; which 
she avoiding as an indignity, stmt her hand- 
maid. Tarchetius, hearing this, in great 
anger imprisoned them botlj, purposing to 
put them to death ; but being deterred 
from murder by the goddess Vesta in a 
dream, enjoined them for their punishment 
the working a web .of cloth, in their chains 
as® they were, which when they finished, 
they should be suffered to marry ; but 
Vhatever they worked by day, Tarchetius 
commanded others to unravel in the night. 
In the mean time, the waiting-woman was 
delivered of tivo boys, whom Tarchetius 
gave into the hands of one Teratius, with 
command to destroy them; he, however, car- 
ried and laid them by the river side, where 
a wolf came and continued to suckle them, 
while birds of various sorts brought little 


morsels of food, which they put into tWfeir 
mouths; till a cow-herd, spying them, was 
first strangely surprised, but, venturing to 
draw nearer, took the children up in his 
arms. Thus they were saved, and when 
they grew up, set upon Tarchetius ami over- 
came him. This one Promatiiion says, who 
compiled a history of Italy. 

But the story which is most believed and 
has the greatest number of vouchers was 
first published, in its chief particulars, 
amongst the Greeks by Diodes of Pepare- 
thus, whom Fabius Pictor also follows in 
most points. Here again there are varia- 
tions, but in general outline it runs thus: the 
kings of Alba reigned in lineal descent from 
/Eneas, and the succession devolved at 
length upon two brothers, Numitor and 
Amulius. Amulius proposed to divide things 
into two equal shares, and set as equivalent 
to the kingdom tlie treasure and gold that 
were brought from Troy. Numitor chose 
the kingdom ; but Amulius, having the 
money, and bein^ able to do more w ith that 
than Numitor, took his kingdom from him 
with great ease, and, fearing lest his daugh- 
ter might have children, made her a Vestal, 
bound in that condition forever to live a 
single and maiden life. 'I'his lady some call 
Ilia, ^others Rlusa, and others Silvia; how- 
ever, not long after, she w'as, contrary to the 
established laws of the Vestals, discovered 
to be with child, and should have suffered 
the most cruel punishment, had not Antho, 
the king’s daught(‘r, mediated with her 
father for her; lu^vertheless, she was con- 
fin<‘d, and djT)arn*d all company, that she 
might not be delivere<l without the king’s 
knowledge. In time she brought forth two 
boys, of more than human size and beauty, 
whom Amulius, bt'comiiig yet more alarmed, 
commanded a servant to talce and cast away; 
this man some call Faustuliis, others say 
Faustulus w'as the man who brought them 
up. He put the children, however, in a 
small trough, and went towards the river 
with a design to cast them in ; but, seeing 
the w aters much swollen and coming violent- 
ly down, was af’aid to go nearer, and drop- 
ping the children near the bank, went away, 
d'he river overflow ing, the flood* at last bore 
up the trough, and, gently wafting it, landed 
them on a smooth piece of ground, wduch 
they now called Cermanus, formerly Ger- 
manus, perhaps from Germanic which sig- 
nifies brothers. 

Near this place grew a wdld fig-tree, which 
they called Ruminalis, either from Romulus, 
(as it is vulgarly thought), bV from rumina- 
ting, because cattle did usually in the heat of 
the day seek cover under it, and there chew 
the cud; or, better, from the suckling of 
these children there, for the ancients called 
the dug or teat of any creature ruma ; and 
there is a tutelar goddess of the rearing of 
children whom they still call Rumilia, in 
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sScrificing to whom they use no wine, but 
make libations of milk. While the infants 
lay here, history tells us, a she-wolf nursed 
them, and a woodpecker constantly fed and 
watched them ; these creatures are esteemed 
holy* to the god Mars : the woodpecker the 
Latins still especially worship and honor. 
AVhich things, as much as any, gave cre<lit 
to what the mother of the children said, that 
their father was the g’od IMars ; though some 
say that it was a mistake put upon her 
by Amulius, who himself had come to her 
dressed up in armor. 

Others think that the first rise of this fable 
came from the children’s nurse, through 
the ambiguity of her name; for the Latins 
not only called wolves lupcB, but also women 
of loose life; and such an one was the wife 
of Faustulus, who nurtured these children, 
Acca'Larentia by name. To her the Romans 
offer sacrifices, and in the month of April 
the priest of Mars makes libiitions there; 
it is called the Larentian Feast. 'I'hey 
honor also another Larentih’, for the following 
reason : the keeper of Hercules’s t'Mn]>l(* 
having, it seems, little else to do, proposed 
to his deity a game at dice, laying down 
that, if he himself won, he w’ohld have some- 
thing valuable of the god; but if he were 
beaten, he would spread him a noble *table, 
and procure him a fair lady’s company. 
Upon these terms, tl^*ovving first for the god 
and then for himself, hj^ found himself 
beaten. Wishing to pay his stakes honor- 
ably, and holding himself bound by what he 
had said, lie both proidded the deity a good 
8U})per, and giving momw to Lanmtia, then 
ill her beauty, though not publicly known, 
gave her a feast in the temple, where he had 
also laid abed, and after sup})er locked her in, 
as if the god were really to come to her. And 
indeed, it is said, the deity did truly visit 
her, and commanded her in the morning to 
walk to the market-place, and, whatever 
man slie met first, to salute him, and make 
him her friend. She met one named Tarru- 
t^s, who was a man advanced in year^?, 
fairly rich, without children, and had always 
lived a single life. He received Larentia, 
and loved her well, and at his death left her 
sole heir of all his large and fair possessions, 
most of which she, in her last will and tes- 
tament, bequeathed to the people. It was 
reported of her, being now celebrated and 
esteemed the mistress of a god, that she sud- 
denly disappeared near the place w’here the 
first Larentia lay buried; the sjxjt is at this 
day called \^labrum, because, the river 
frequently overflowing, they went over in 
ferry-boats somewhere hereabouts to the 
forum, the Latin word for ferrying being 
velatura, Othens derive the name from 
velum, a sail ; because the exhibitors of pub- 
lic shows used to hang the road that leads 
from the forum to the Circus Maximus with 
sails, beginning at this spot. Upon these 


accounts the second Larentia is honored at 
Rome. 

Meantime Faustulus, Amulius’s swineherd, 
brought up the children without any man’s 
knowledge; or, as tliose say who wish to 
keep closer to probabilities, with the knowl- 
edge ami secret assistance of Nuinitor; for 
it is .said, they went to school at Gabii, and 
were W’ell instructed in letters, and other 
accomplishments befitting their birth. And 
they were called Romulus find Remus, (from 
ruma, the dug.) as we had before, because 
tliey wa^rc foiiml sucking the wolf. In tlnnr 
very infancy, the size and beauty of tlndr 
bodies intimated their natural supo^ior- 
itv; and when they grew up, they both 
proved brave and manly, atbunpliug all 
enterprises that seeunul hazardous, and 
showing in tlnun a courag^ altogt'ther uii- 
(hiunte<l. But Romulus si'enuul ratlnu* to 
I act hy counsel, and to show the sagacity of 
[.a .statesman, jiud in all his d<‘aliug.s with 
their mughbors, wlu'tlier relating to b'ediug 
of flocks or to hunting, gave the idea oT 
being born rather to rule than to obey. To 
^ their comrades and> inferiors they wc're there- 
fore dear; hut the king's s(‘rvauts, liis 
haililfs and overs(M‘rs, as being in nothing 
bett(‘r men than themselves, th(‘y d(‘s[>ise<[ 
and slighted, nor vv(‘r<‘ tin? lt‘a.st couc(‘rued at 
their commands and immiKies. Th(‘y us<*al 
honest pastiiin's and lilxiral stmlit‘s, not es- 
teeming sloth and idhnu'ss honest and lilxjral, 
but rath(‘r such exercises as hunting ami 
running, repelling robbiu's, taking of thieves, 
and deliv(*riuj^' the wrongc'd and oppn^ssecl 
from injury. For doing such things they 
became famous. 

A quarrel occurring Ixdwixt Numitor’s 
and Amiilius’s cowherds, the hitt(*r, not 
enduring the; driving awjiy of tlndr cattle hy 
the others, fell upon them and j)ut them to 
flight, ami resciUMl the gnnit(\st part of tiio 
prey. At which Numitor being liighly 'in- 
censed, they little regartled it, but collected 
and took into tln*ir compJiny a number of 
needy men and runaway slaves, — acts wliieli 
looked like the fir.st stages of rebellion. It 
so happened, that when Romulus was attend- 
ing a sacrifice, being fond of sacnxl rit<?8 
ami divination, Numitor's herdsnuMi, meet- 
ing with Remus on a journey witn few com- 
panions, fell upon him, and, after some 
fighting, took him prisoner, carried him 
before Numitor, and there accused him. 
Numitor would not punish him hinftielf, 
fearing his brother’s anger, but weut tp 
Amulius, and desired justice, as he was 
Amulius’s brother and was affronted .by 
Amulius’s servants. The men of Alba like- 
wise resenting the thing, .and thinking he 
ha<l been dishororably used, Amulius w;is 
induced to deliver Rii&mua up into Numitor’s 
hands, to use him as he thought fit. He 
therefore took and carried him home, and, 
being struck with admiration of the youth’s 
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person, in stature and stren^h of body ex- 
ceeding all men, and perceiving in his very 
countenance the courage and force of his 
mind, which stood unsubdued and unmoved 
by his present circumstances, and hearing 
further that all the enterprises and actions 
of his life were answerable to what he saw of 
him, but chiefly, as it seemed, a divine in- 
fluence aiding and directing the first steps 
that were to lead to great results, out of the 
mere thought of his mind, and casually, as 
it were, he put his hand upon the fact, and. 
in gentle terms and with a kind aspect, to 
inspire him with confidence and hope, asked 
him who he was, and whence he was .derived, 
lie, taking heart, spoke thus: “ I will hide 
nothing from you, for you seem to be of a 
more princely tenij^er than Amulius, in that 
you give a hearing and examine before you 
punish, while he condemns before the cause 
is heard. ’ Formerly, then, we (for we are 
twins) thought ourselves the sons of Faustu- 
lus and Larentia, the king’s servants; but 
since we have been accused and aspersed 
with calumnies, and brought in peril of our 
lives here before you, w''S hear great things 
of ourselves, the truth of which my present 
danger is likely to bring to the test. Our 
birth is said to have been secret, our foster- 
ing and nurture in our infancy still more 
strange; by birds and beasts, to wdiom we 
were cast out, we were fed, by the milk of a 
wolf, and the morsels of a woodpeck(;r, as 
we lay in a little trough by the side of the 
river. The trough is still in being, and is 
preserved, with brass plated round it, and 
an inscription in letters almost effaced, which 
may prove hereafter unavailing tokens to our 
parents when we are dead and gone.’^ Nu- 
mitor, upon these words, and computing t\ie 
dates by the young man’s looks, slighted not 
the hope that flattered him, but considered 
how’ to come at his daughter privately (for 
she was still kept under restraint), to talk 
with her concerning these matters. 

Faustulus, hearing Remus was taken and 
delivered up, called on Romulus to assist in 
his rescue, informing him then plainly of the 
particulars of his birth, not but he had be- 
fore given hints of it, and told as much as 
an attentive man might make no small con- 
clusions from; he himself, full of concern 
and fear of not coming in time, took the 
trough, and ran instantly to Numitor; but 
giving a suspicion to some of the king’s 
senary at his gate, and being gazed upon by 
ttiem and perplexed w ith their questions, he 
let it be seen that he was hiding the trough 
under his cloak. By chance there was one 
among theni who was at the exjwsing’ of the 
children, and woM one employed in the oifice; 
he, seeing the trough and knowing it by its 
make and inscription, guessed at the business, 
‘and, without further delay, telling the king 
of * it, brought in the man to be examined, 
Faustulus, hard beset, did not show himself 


altogether proof against terror; nor yet 
he wholly forced out of all; confessed indeed 
the children were alive, but lived, he said, 
as shepherds, a great way from Alba; he 
himself was going to carry the trough to 
Ilia, ’who had often greatly desired to see 
and handle it, for a confirmation of her 
hopes of her children. As men generally do 
who are troubled in mind and act either in 
fear or passion, it so fell out Amulius now 
did ; for he sent in haste as a messenger, a 
man, otherwise honest, and friendly to 
Numitor, with commands to learn from 
Numitor whether any tidings were come to 
him of the children’s being alive. He, com- 
ing and seeing how little Remus wanted of 
being received into the arms and embraces 
of Numitor, both gave him surer confidence 
in his hope, and advised them, with all ex- 
pedition, to proceed to action; himself too 
joining and assisting them, and indeed, had 
they wished it, the time would not have let 
them demur. For Romulus wAs now come 
very near, and rnany of the citizens, out of 
fear and hatred of Amulius, were running 
out to join him ; besides, he brought great 
forces with him, divided into companies 
each of an hundred men, every captain car- 
rying a small bundle of grass and shrubs tied 
to a" pole. The Latins call such bundles 
fnrmipuli, and from hence it is that in their 
armies still they call their captains manipula- 
res. Remus rousing the citizens within to 
revolt, and Romulus making attacks from 
without, the tyrant, not knowing either what 
to do, or what expedient to think of for his 
security, in this perplexity and confusion 
was taken and put to death. This narrative 
for the most part given by Fabiiis and 
Diodes of Peparethus, wbo seem to be the 
earliest historians of the foundation of Rome, 
is suspected by some, because of its dramatic 
and fictitious appearance ; but it w’ould not 
wholly be disbelieved, if men would remem- 
ber what a poet fortune sometimes show’s 
herself, and consider that the Roman power 
would liardly have reached so high a pitdi 
without a divinely ordered origin, attended 
with gi-eat and e-xtraordinary circumstances. 

Amulius now being dead and matters 
quietly disposed, the two brothers would 
neither dwell in Alba without governing 
there, nor take the government into tlieir 
own hands during the life of their grand- 
father. Having therefore delivered the 
dominion up into his hands, and paid their 
mother befitting honor, they resolved to live 
by themselves, and build a city in the same 
place where they were in their infancy 
brought up. This seems the most honorable 
reason for their departure ; though perhaps 
it was necessary, naving such a body of 
slaves aqd fugitives collected about tnem, 
either to come to nothing by dispersing them, 
or if not so, then to live with them else- 
where. For that the inhabitants of Alba 
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did not think fugitives worthy of being re- 
ceived and incorporated as citizens among 
them plainly appears from the matter of the 
women, an attempt made not wantonly but 
of necessity, because they could not get wives 
by good-will. For they cei-tainly paid un- 
usual respect and honor to those whom they 
^hus forcibly seized. 

Not long after the first foundation of the 
city, they opened a sanctuarjy of refuge for 
airfugitives, which they called the temple of 
the god ’Asyla3us, where they received and 
protected all, delivering none back, neither 
the servant to his m;ister, the debtor to his 
creditor, nor the murderer into the hands of 
the magistrate, saying it was a privileged 
place, and they could so maintain it by an j 
order of the holy oracle ; insomuch that the 
city grew presently very populous, for they 
say, it consisted at first of no more than a 
thousand houses. But of that hereafter. 

Their minds being full bent upon build- 
ing, there arose presently a difference about 
the place where. Romulus' chose what was 
called Roma Quadrata, or the IScjuare Rome, 
and would have the city there. Rcunus laid 
out a piece of ground on the Av(‘ntin<^ 
Mount, well fortified by nature,* which was 
from him called Reinonium, but now lligna- 
rium. Concluding at last to decide ‘the 
contest by a divination from a flight of birds, 
and placing themselves apart at some dis- 
tance. Remus, they say, saw six vultures, 
and Romulus double that niunber; others say, 
Remus did truly see his number, and that 
Romulus feigned his, but when Remus cam<* 
to him, that then he did, indeed, see twelve. 
Hence it is that the Romans, in their divin- 
ations from birds, chiefly regard the vulture, 
though llerodorus Ponticus relates that Her- 
cules was always very joyful when a vulture 
appeared to him upon any action. For it is 
a creature the least hurtful of any, pernicious 
neither to corn, fruit-tree, nor cattle; it preys 
only upon carrion, and never kills or hurts 
any living thing; and as for birds, it touches 
notdihem, though they are dead, as being of 
its own species, whereas eagles, owls, and 
hawks mangle and kill their own fellow- 
creatures ; yet, as iEschylus s lys, — 

What bird is clean that preys on fellow bird? 

Besides, all other birds are, so to say, never 
out of our eyes ; they let themselves be seen 
of us continually ; but a vulture is a very 
rare sight, and you can seldom meet with a 
man that has se^ their young ; their rarity 
and infrequency nas raised a strange opinion 
in some, that they come to us from some 
other world; as soothsayers ascribe a divine 
origination to all things not produced either 
of nature or of themselves. 

When Remus knew the cheat, he was 
much displeased ; and as Romulus was cast- 
ing up a ditch, where he designed the founda* 
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tion of the city-wall, he turned some pieces 
of the work to ridicule, and obstructed others; 
at last, as he was in ccAiteinpt leaping over 
it, some say Romulus himself struck him, 
others Celer, one of his companions; he fell, 
however, and in the scuffle Faiistiilus also 
was slain, and Plistinus, who, being Faiis- 
tulus’s brother, story tells us, helped to bring 
up Romulus. Celer upon this fled instmitly 
into Tuscany, and from him tliQ Romans 
call all men that are swift of feet Celeres; 
and because Quintus Mct(‘llus, at his father’s 
funeral, in a few days’ time gave the people 
a show of gliidiators, admiring his expedition 
in getting it ready, they gave him the nai4e 
of Celer. 

Romulus, having buried his brotlier Re- 
mus, togctli<‘r with liis two foster-fathers, on 
the mount R(*monia, set to building his 
city; and sent for ukui out of Tuscany, who 
directed him by sacred usages and written 
rules in all the ceremonies to be observed, as 
in a religious rite. First, they dug a round 
tnmch about that which is now the Comi- 
tium, or Court of Assembly, and into it 
S(v)<*mnly threw the first-fruits of all things 
either good hy custom or necessary by nature; 
lastly, <*very man taking a simiirpit^ce of 
earth of the country fiom wluMice he came, 
they all threw them in promiscuously togeth- 
er. Tliis trench they call, as they do tins 
heavens, Mundus; making which their 
centre, they descrilxMl th(3 city in a circlo 
round it. ddien tlie foumhu* fitted to a 
plough a braz(m ploughshare, and, yoking 
together a bull And a cow, drove liims(*lf a 
d(5ep lino or furrow round the bounds; while 
the business of those that followed aft(!r was 
to see that whatever earth was thrown up 
sliould be turned all inwards towarils tlie 
city; and not to hd any clod lie outsid(?. 
With this line they described th(3 wall, and 
called it, by a contraction, l*omoeriuni, that 
is, post mnrum, after or b(^si(lo the wall; and 
wh<*re tln^y desigm^d to make a gate, there 
they took out the share, carried the plough 
.over, and hdt a space ; for which reason they 
consi<ler the whole wall as holy, r‘xoe])t where 
the gates are; for had thc*y adjudged tlnun 
also sacred, they could not, without offence 
to religion, have given fre<3 ingress ,and 
egiess for the necessaries of human life, some 
of which are in tliemselves unclean. 

As for the day they be3gan to build the 
city, it is universally agn^ed to have been 
the twenty-first of April, and th?it day Olie 
Romans annually keep holy, calling it thuir . 
country’s hirth-day. At first, they say, the/ 
sacrificed no living creature on this day, 
thinking it fit to preserve the feast of their 
jcouiitry’s birth- day pure aruk without stajn 
of blood. Yet before ever the city was built, 
there was a feast of herdsmt3n and 8hepherd.s 
kept on this day, which went by the name 
of Palilia. The Roman and Greek months 
have now little or no agreement; they say, 
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however, the day on which Romulus began 
to build was quite certainly the thirtieth of t|ie 
month, at which tiihe there was an eclipse 
^ the sun which they conceived to be tliat 
wen by Antiraachns, ttie Teian poet, in the 
third year of the sixtli Olympiad. In the 
times of Varro the philosopher, a man deep- 
ly read in lloinan history, lived one Tarru- 
tius, his familiar acquaintance, a good phi- 
losopher and mathematician, and one, too, 
that out of curiosity had studied the way of 
drawing schemes and tables, and was thought 
to be a proficient in the art; to him Varro 
propounded to cast Romulus’s nativity, even 
to the first day and hour, making his deduc- 
tions from the several events the man’s 
life which he should be informed of, exactly 
as in working back a geometrical problem; 
for it belonged, he said, to the same science 
both to foretell a man’s life by knowing the 
time of his birth, and also to find out.his 
birth by the knowledge of his life. This 
task Tarrutius undertook, and first looking 
into the actions and casualties of the man, 
together with the time of his life and man- 
ner of his death, and'’ then comparing 9II 
these remarks together, he very confidently 
and positively pronounced that Romulus was 
conceived in his mother’s womb the first 
year oE the second Olympiad, the twenty- 
third day of the month the ^Egyptians call 
Chceac, and the third hour after sunset, at 
which time there was a total eclipse of the 
sun; that he was born the twenty-first day 
of the month Thoth, about sun-rising; and 
that the first stone of Rome w'as laid by him 
the ninth day of the month Pharmuthi, be- 
tween the second and third hour. For the 
fortunes of cities as well as of men, they 
think, have their certain periods of time 
refixed, which may be collected and fore- 
nown from the position of the stars at their 
first foundation. But these and. the like 
relations may perhaps not so much take and 
delight the reader with their novelty and 
curiosity, as offend him by their extrava- 
gance. 

The city now being built, Romulus enlisted 
all that were of age to bear arms into milita- 
rv companies, each company consisting of 
tnree thousand footmen and three hundred 
horse. These companies were called legions, 
because they were the choicest and most 
select of the people for fightuig men. The 
rest of the multitude he called the people ; 
an hundred of the most eminent he chose 
for counsellors; these he styled patricians, 
and their assembly the senate, w'hich sig- 
nfifies a council of elders. The patricians, 
some say, were so called because they were 
the fathers lawful children; othei*s, be- 
cause they could give a good account who 
their own fathers were, which not every one 
of the rabble that poured into the city at 
first could do ; others, from patronage, tneir 
word for protection of inferiors, the origin 


of which they attribute to Patron, otfe of 
those that came over with Evander, who was 
a great protector and defender of the weak 
and needy. But perhaps the most probable 
judgment might be, that Romulus, esteem- 
ing it the duty of the chiefest and wealthiest 
men, with a fatherly care and concern to 
look after the meaner, and also encouraging^ 
the commonalty not to dread or be aggrieved 
at the honors of their superiors, but to love 
and re8i)ect them, and to think and call 
them their fathers, might from hence give 
them the name of patricians. For at this 
very time all foreigners give senators the 
style of lords; but the Romans, making use 
of a more honorable and less invidious name, 
call them Patres Conscripti ; at first indeed, 
simply Patres, but afterwards, more being 
added, Patres Conscripti. By this more 
imposing Title he distinguished the senate 
from the populace ; and in other ways also 
separated the nobles and the commons, — 
calling them patrons, and these their clients, 
— by which means he created wonderful love 
and amity betwixt them, productive of great 
justice in their dealings. For they were 
always their clients’ counsellors in law cases, 
their advocates in courts of justice, in fine 
their advisers and supporters in all affairs 
whatever. These again faithfully served 
their patrons, not only paying them all re- 
spect and deference, but also, in case of 
poverty, helping them to portion their 
daughters and payoff their debts; and for a 
patron to witness against his client, or a 
client against his patron, was what no law 
nor magistrate could enforce. In after-times, 
all other duties subsisting still between them, 
it was thought mean and dishonorable for 
the better sort to take money from their in- 
feriors. And so mucli of these matters. 

Ill the fourth month, after the city was 
built, as Fabius writes, the adventure of 
stealing the women was attempted; and " 
some say Romulus himself, being naturally 
a martial man, and predisposed too, j^erhaps 
by certain oracles, to believe the fates thad 
ordained the future growth and greatness of 
Rome should dc?pend upon the benefit of war, 
upon these accounts first offered violence to • 
the Sabines, since he took away only thirty 
virgins, more to give an occasion of war than 
out of any want of women. But this is not 
very probable; it would seem rather that, 
observing his city to be filled by a confluence 
of foreigners, few of whom had wives, and 
that the multitude in general, consisting of 
a mixture of mean and ©bscure men, fell 
under contempt, and seemed to be of no long 
continuance together, and hoping farther, 
after the women were appeased, to make 
this injury in some measure an occasion of 
confederacy and mutual commerce wdth the 
Sabines, he took in hand this exploit after 
this manner. First, he grave it out as if he 
had found an altar of a certain god hid 
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undtr ground ; the god they called Census, 
either the god of counsel (for they still call 
a consultation consilium^ and their chief 
magistrates consulesy namely, coiinsellots), 
or else the equestrian Neptune, for the altar 
is kept covered in the circus maxiinus at all 
other times, and only at horse-races is ex- 
^sed to public view; others merely say that 
this god had his altar hid under ground 
because counsel ought to be secret and con- 
cealed. Upon discovery of this altar, Rom- 
ulus, by proclamation, appointed a day for 
a splendid sacrifice, and for public games 
and shows, to entertain all sorts of people : 
many flocked thither, and he himself sate in 
front, amidst his. nobles, clad in purple. 
Now the signal for their falling on was to be 
whenever he rose and gathered up his robe , 
and threw it over his body ; his men stood 
all ready armed, with their eyes intent upon 
him, and when the sign was given, drawing 
their swords and falling on with a great 
shout, they ravished away the daughters of 
the Sabines, they theniselvc^s* flying without 
any let or hindrance. They say tliere were 
but thirty taken, and from them the Curia* 
or Fraternities were named ; but Valerius 
Antiiis says five hundred and tN^enty-seven, 
Juba, six hundred and eighty-three virgins : 
which was indeed the greatest excuse liohiu- 
lus could allege, namely, that th(*y had taken 
no married woman, save one oidy, Jlersilia 
by name, and her too unkno*vingly ; which 
showed they did not commit tiiis rape wan- 
tonly, but w’ith a design purely of forming 
alliance with their neighbors by the greatest 
and surest bonds. This Ilersilia some say 
llostilius married, a most eminent man 
among the Romans; others, Romulus him- 
self, and that she bore two children to him, 
a daughter, by reason of primogeniture 
called Prinia, and one only son, whom, from 
the great concourse of citizens to him at that 
time, he called Aollius, but after ages 
Abillius. But Zenodotus the Troezenian, in 
giving this account, is contradicted by 
mai^y. 

Among those who committed this rape 
upon the virgins, there were# they say, as it 
so then happened, some of the meaner sort 
of men, who w'ere carrying off a damsel, ex- 
celling all in beauty and comeliness of stature, 
whom when some of superior rank that met 
them attempted to take away, they cried out 
they Were carrying her to Talasius a young 
man, indeed, but brave and worthy; hearing 
that, they commended and applauded them 
loudly, and also ^me, turning back, accom- 
panied them with good-will and pleasure, 
shouting out the name of Talasius. Hence 
the Rf)mans to this very time, at their wed- 
dings, sing Talasius for their nuptial word, 
as the Greeks do Hymenaeus, because they 
say Tarasius was very happy in his marriage. 
But Sextius Sylla the Carthaginian, a man 
wanting neither learning nor ingenuity, told 


me Romulus gave this w’ord as a sign when 
to begin the onset ; everybody, therefore 
who made prize of a mjtiden, cried out, Tala- 
sius; and for that reason the custom con- 
tinues so now at marriages. But most are ot 
opinion (of whom Juba particularly is one) 
that this w^ord was .used to new-married 
women by way of incitement to good house- 
wifery and ialasia (spinning), as W'e say in 
Greek, Greek w'ords at that time not being 
as yet overpowered by Italian. But if this 
be the case, and if the Romans did at that 
time use tlie word talasia as we do, a man 
might fancy a more probable reason of the 
custom. For when the Sabines, aftt?r the 
w^ar against the Romans, were reconciled, con- 
ditions w’ere made concerning their women, 
that they should be obliged to do no other 
servile offices to their hiisbamls but wliat 
concerned spinning; it was customary there- 
fore ever after, at weddings, for those that 
gave the bride or escorted her or otherwise 
w'ero present, sportingly to say Talasius, 
intimating that she was henceforth to serve 
in spinning and no more. It continues also 
a^instom at this very day for the bride not 
of herself to pass her husband’s thrt'shold, 
but to be lifted over, in memory that the 
Sabine virgins were carried in by violence, 
and did not go in of tlnur own will. Some 
say, too, the custom of parting the bride’s 
hair with the head of a sjx'ar was in token 
their marriages began at first by war and 
acts of hostility, of which I have spoken 
more fully in my book of Questions. 

This rape was Cbminittedon the eighteenth 
day of the month Sextilis, now'calhnl August 
on which the solemnities of the Consualia 
are kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous an<l martial 
people, but lived in small, unfortified villages, 
as it befitte<l, they thought, a colony of the 
Lacedaemonians to be i)old and fearless ; 
nevertheless, seeing themselves bound by 
such ho8tag(*8 to their good behavior, and 
being solicitous for their daughters, they 
.sent aniha.ssadors to Romulus with fair and 
equitable requests, that he would return tlndr 
young Vvomen ami recall that act of violence, 
and afterwards, by persuasion and lawful 
means, seek friendly correspondence be- 
tween both nations. Ivomulus would not part 
with the young women, yet pro|>osed to the 
Sabines to enter into an alliances with them; 
upon which point some consulted and derniy- 
red long, but Acron, king of the C’eninenseg, 
a man of high spirit and a good warrior, who. 
had all along a jealousy of Romulus’s Imld 
attempts, and considering particularly frofii 
this exploit upon the women, that he was 
growing formidable to all pwple, and indeed 
insufferable, were he not chastised, first rose 
up in arms, and with a j>owerful army ad- 
vanced against him. Romulus likewise 
prepared to receive him ; but when they came 
withiu sight and viewed each other, they 
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made a challenge to fight a single duel, the 
armies standing by under arms, without 
participation. And Romulus, making a vow to 
Jupiter, if he should conquer, to carry, him- 
B^elf, and dedicate his adversary’s armor to 
his honor, overcame him in combat^ and, a 
battle ensuing, routed his army also, and 
then took his city; but did those he found 
in it no injury, only commanded them 
to demolish the place and attend him to 
Rome, there to be admitted to all the privi- 
leges of citizens. And indeed there was 
nothing did more advance the greatness 
of Rome, than that she did always unite 
and incorporate those whom she conquered 
into herself. Romulus, that he might per- 
form his vow in the most acceptable manner 
to Jupiter, and withal make the pomp of it 
delightful to the eye of the city, cut down a 
tall oak which he saw growing in the camj^, 
which he trimmed to the shape of a tro^diy, 
and fastened on it Acron’s whole suit of armor 
disposed in proper form; then he himself, 
girding his clothes about him, and crowning 
his head with a laurel garland, his hair grace- 
fully flowing, carried* the tro])hy resting 
erect upon his right shoulder, and so marched 
on, singing songs of triumph, and his whole 
army following after, the citizens all receiv- 
ing him wdth acclamations of joy and w’ondcr. 
The procession of this day was the origin and 
model of all after triumphs. This trophy 
was styled an offering to Jupiter IT'retrius, 
from ferire^ which in Latin is to smite ; for 
Romulus prayed he might smite and over- 
throw his enemy; and tlie spoils w'ere calhal 
opima^ or royal spoils, says Varro, from their 
richness, •wiiich the word opes signifies ; 
though one would more probably conj(?cture 
from opus, an act ; for it is only to the gene- 
ral of an army who w ith his own hand kills 
his enemies’ general that this honor is grant- 
ed of offering the opima spolia. And three 
only of the Roman captains have had it con- 
ferred on them: first, Romulus, upon killing 
Acron the Ceninensian ; next, Cornelius 
Cossus, for slaying TolumUius the Tuscan 
and lastly, Claudius ^Marcellus, upon bis 
conquering Viridoniarus, king of the Gauls. 
The two latter, Cossus and IMarcellus, made 
their eiitric^s in triuiuphaiit chariots, bearing 
their trophies themselves ; but that Romulus 
made use of a chariot, Dionysius is wTong in 
asserting. History says, Tarquinius, Dama- 
ratus’s son, w'as the first that brought 
triumphs to this great pomp and grandeur ; 
others, that Publicola was the first that rode 
in triumph. The statues of Romulus in 
triumph are, as may be seen in Rome, all on 
foot. 

. After the overthrow of the Ceninensians, 
. the other Sabines still protrapting the time 
in preparations, the people of Fideiue, Crus- 
tumerium, and Antemna, joined their forces 
against the Romans ; they in like manner 
wore defeated in battle, and surrendered up 


to Romulus their cities to be seized, ^their^ 
lands and territories to be divided, and 
themselves to be transplanted to Rome. All 
the lands which Romulus acquired, he dis- 
tributed among the citizens, except only 
what the parents of the stolen virgins bad ; 
these he suffered to possess their own. The 
rest of the Sabines, enraged hereat, choos^ 
ing Tati us their captain, marched straight 
against Rome. The city was almost, inac- 
cessible, having for its fortress that which is 
now the Capitol, where a strong guard was 
placed, and Tarpeius their captain; not Tar- 
peia the virgin, as some say who w ould make 
Roinuiiis a fool. Rut Tarpeia, daughter to 
the captain, coveting the golden bracelets she 
saw them w’ear, betrayed the fort into the 
Sabines’ hands, and asked, in reward of her 
treachery, the things they w'ore on their left 
arms. Tatius conditioning thus with her, in 
the night she opened one of the gates, and 
received the Sabines in. And truly Anti- 
gonus, it would seem, was not solitary in 
saying, he loved betrayers, but hated those 
who had betrayed ; nor Caesar, who told 
Rhymitalces the Thracian, that he loved the 
treason, but hated the traitor; but it is the 
general feeling of all who have occasion for 
w icked men’s service, as people have for the 
]->orson of venomous boasts ; they are glad of 
them while they are of use, and abhor their 
l)asenes.s w hen it is over. And so tlion did 
T'atiiis behave towards Tarpeia, for he com- 
manded the Sabines, in regard to their 
contr.act, not to refuse her the least pai*t of 
what they wore on their left arms ; and he 
himself first took liis bracelet off his arm, 
and threw that, together with his buckler, at 
her ; and all the rest following, she, being 
borne dow^ii arid quite buried with the multi- 
tude of gold and their shields, died under tlie 
w'eight and pressure of them ; Tarpeius also 
hiinself, being prosecuted by Romulus, w as 
found guilty of treason, as Juba says Siil- 
picius Galba relates. Those who write 
otherwise concerning Tarpeia, as that she 
was the daughter of Tatius, the^ 8^biue 
captain, and being forcibly detained by 
Romulus, aef^d and suffered thus bv her 
father’s contrivance, speak very absurdly, of- 
whom Antigonns is one. And Simylus, the 
]K)et, w'ho thinks Tarpeia betrayed the 
Capitol, not to the Sabines, but the Gauls, 
having fallen in love with their king, talks 
mere folly, saying thus ; — 

Tarpeia ’twaa, who, dwelling close thereby. 

Laid open Kome unto the enemy. 

She, for the love of the besie^ig Gaul, 

Betrayed the city’s stiength, the Capitol. 

And a little after, speaking of her death : — 

The imraerous nations of the Celtic foe 
Bore her not living to the banks of Po ; 

Their heavy shields upon the maid they threw, 

And with their splendid gifts entombed at once and 
Blew. 
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Tai*peia afterwards was buried there, and the 
hill from her was called Tarpeius, until the 
reign of king Tarquin, who dedicated the 
place to JCupiter, at which time her bones 
were removed, and so it lost her name, except 
only that part of the Capitol which they 
still called the Tarpeian Rock, from which 
4liey used to cast down malefactors. 

The Sabines being possessed of the hill, 
Romulus, in great fury, bade them battle, 
and 'ratius was confident to accept it, per- 
ceiving, if they were overix^w^ered, that they 
had behind them a secure retreat. The level 
ill the middle, where they were to join battle, 
being surrounded with many little hills, 
seemed to enforce both parties to a sharp 
and desperate conflict, by reason of the dilfi- 
culties of the place, which had but a few 
outlets, inconvenient either for refuge or 
pursuit. It happened, too, the river having 
overflowed not many days before, there was 
left behind in the plain, wdiere now the forum 
stands, a deep blind mud and slime, which, 
though it did not ajipear much to the eye, 
and was not easily avoided, at bottom was 
deceitful and dangerous; upon which the 
Sabines being unwarily about tq enter, met 
with a piece of good fortune; for Curtins, a 
gallant man, eager of honor, and of asi)iring 
thoughts, being mounted on horseback, was 
galloping on before the rest, and mired his 
horse here, and, endeavoring for a while by 
whip and spur and voice to disentangle him, 
blit finding it impossibhi, quitt(*<l him ami 
saved himself; the place from him to this 
very time is called the Curtiau Lake. The 
Sabines, having avoided this danger, Ix^gan 
the fight very smartly, the fortune of the 
day being very dubious, though many were 
slain; amongst whom was Ilostilius, who, 
tlieysay, was husband to Hersilia, and grand- 
father to that Ilostilius who reigned after 
Numa. There were many other brief con- 
flicts, we may suppose, but the most memora- 
ble was the last, in \yhich llomiilus having 
received a wound on his head by a stone, ami 
bein^ almost felled to the ground by it, and 
disabled, the Romans gave w^y, and, being 
driven out of the level grounfl, fled towanls 
the Palatium. Romulus, by this time recover- 
ing from his wound a little, turned about to 
renew the battle, and, facing the fliers, with 
a loud voice encouraged them to stand ami 
fight. But being overborne with numbers, 
and nobody daring to face aliout, stretching 
out his hands to heaven, he prayed to Jupiter 
stop the army, and not to neglect but 
maintain the Roman cause, now in extreme 
danger. The prayer was no sooner made, 
than shame and respect for their king checked 
nniny; the fears of the fugitives changed 
suddenly into confidence. The place they 
first stood at was where now is the temple of 
J upiter Stator f which may be translated the 
Stayer) ; there tney rallied ag^iu into ranks, 
and repulsed .the Sabines to the place called 


now Regia, and to the temple of Vesta ; 
where both parties, preparing to begin a 
second battle, were prevented by a spectacle, 
strange to behold, and defying description. 
For the daughters of the Sabines, who had 
been carried off, came running, in great 
confusion, some on this side, some on that, 
with miserable cries and lamentations, like 
ci'eatures possessed, in the midst of the army 
and among the dead bodies, to come at their 
husbands and their fathers, some with their 
young babea in th(*ir arms, others their 
hair loose about their ears, but all calling, 
now upon the Sabines, now upon the Romans, 
in the most tender ami endearing words. 
Hereupon botli melted into compassion, and 
fell back, to make room for them betwi.xt 
the armies. The sight of tin* woimm carried 
sorrow and conimis(‘ratiou u]>ou both sides 
into the hearts' of all, but still mon* tlndr 
words, which b(*gau with exjiostulation ami 
upbrai<ling, and ended with entreaty and 
supplication. 

“ Wlierein,” say tlnw, “ liave we injured 
or otfemleil you, as to des(*rve such suffei’ings 
past and pres(*nt V VV(? wen* ravished away 
unjustly and viohmtly by those whose now 
we an* ; that b(*ing dom^, we w<*n‘ so long 
neglecte<l by our fathers, our brotlu'rs and 
countrvimm, that time, having now by the 
strictest bonds unitiMl us to those we once 
mortally hated, has made it impossible for 
us not to tremble at the danger ami w<‘ep 
at the death of tln^ very imm who once used 
violence to us. conn? to vindi- 

cat<i our honor, whil<‘ we were virgins, against 
our assailants ; but do come now to force 
away wiv(‘sfrom their husbands and mothers 
from their children, a succor more grievous 
to its wretched obj(‘cts than the former 
lietrayal and negl(*ct of them. Which shall 
we call the worst, their lov«*-makiiig or your 
compassion? If you were making war upon 
any oth(*r occasion, for our sakes you ought 
to withhold your hands from those to whom 
we have maile you fathers-in-law and grand- 
►sire.s. If it be for our own cause, then tak<j 
ns, and with us your sons-in-law and grand- 
children. Restore to us our I'arents • and 
kindred, but do not rob us of our cliildren 
and husbands. Make us not, we entreat you, 
twice captives.'’ Hersilia having 8}>oken 
many such w’ords cas these, and the others 
earnestly praying, a truce was made, and tlie 
chief officers came to a jiarley ; tlm woim^i, 
in the mean time, brought and presented 
their husbands and children to their fathffrs, • 
and brothers; gave those that wanted, meat 
and drink, and carried the wounded home tx1 
be cured, and showed also hf>w much they 
governed within doi'rs, and Tiow indulgent 
their husbands were to them, in demeaning 
them.selves towards them with all kindness 
and respect imaginable. Upon this, condi- 
tions were agreed upon, that what women 
pleased might stay where they were, exempt, 
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as aforesaid, from all drud ry and labor 
but spiiming ; that the Romans and SaUnes 
should inhabit the city together; that the 
city should be called Rome, from Romulus ; 
but the Romans, Qui rites, from the country 
of Tatius ; and that they both should govern 
and command in common. The place of the 
ratification is still called Comitium, from 
coirej to meet. 

The city being thus doubled in number, 
an hundred of the Sabines were elected sena- 
tors, and the legions were 'increased to six 
thousand foot and six hundred horse ; then 
they divided the people into three tribes; the 
first, from Romulus, named Ramnenses; the 
second, from Tatius, Tatienses ; the tliird, 
Luceros, from the lacus^ or grove, where the 
Asylum stood, whither many fled for sanc- 
tuary, and were received into the city. And 
that they wer^ just three, the very name of 
tribe and tribune seems to show; each tribe 
contained ten curiae, or brotherhoods, which, 
some say, took their names from the Sabine 
women ; but that seems to be false, because 
many had their names from various places. 
Though it is true, they then constituted mai>y 
things in honor to the women; as to give 
them the way wlierever they in('t them; to 
speak no ill word in their presence ; not to 
appear naked before them, or else be liable 
to prosecution beforathe judges of homicide; 
that their children should wear an ornament 
about their necks calhul tlio hnlla (because it 
was like a bubble), and the a gown 
edged with purple. 

The princ(^s did not immediately join in 
council together, but at first each met with 
his own hun lr(‘d ; afterwards all assembled 
together. Tatius dwelt where now the tem- 
ple of Moneta stands, and Romulus, close by 
the steps, as they call them, of the Fair 
Shore, near the descent from the Mount 
Palatine to the Circus Maximus. There, 
they say, grew the holy cornel tree, of which 
they report, that Romulus once, to try his 
strength, threw a dart from the Aventine 
Mount, the staif of which was made of 
cornel, which struck so deep into the ground, 
that no one of many that tried could pluck it 
up ; and the soil, being fertile, gave nourish- 
ment to the wood, which sent forth branches, 
and produced a cornel-stock of considerable 
bigness. This did posterity preserve and 
worship as one of the most sacred things ; 
and therefore, walled it about; and if to any 
oite it appeared not green nor flourishing, 
but inclining to pine and wither, he imme- 
diately made outcry to all he met, and they, 
Uke people hearing of a house on fire, with 
one accord would cry for water, and run from 
aU parts with buckets full to the place. But 
when Caius Ciesar, they say, was repairing 
the steps about it, some of the laborers dig- 
ging too close, the roots were destroyed, and 
the tree withered. 

The Sabines adopted the Roman months. 


of which whatever is remarkable is mention- 
ed in the Life of Kuma. Romulus, on the 
other hand, adopted their long shields, and 
changed his own armor and that* of all the 
Romans, who before wore round targets of 
the Argive pattern. Feasts and sacrifices 
they partook of in common, not abolishing 
any which either nation observed before,® 
and instituting several new ones; of which 
one was the Matronalia, instituted in honor 
of the women, for their extinction of the 
war; likewise the Carmentalia. This Car- 
menta some think a deity presiding over 
human birth; for which reason she is much 
honored by mothers. Others say she was 
the wife ot Evandor, the Arcadian, being a 
prophetess, and wont to deliver her oracles 
in verse, and from carmen^ a verse, was 
called Carmenta ; her proper name being 
Nicostrata. Others more probably derive 
Carmenta from carens mente^ or insane, in 
allusion to her prophetic frenzies. Of the 
Feast of Palilia, we have spoken before. The 
Lupercalia, by Ihe time of its celebration, 
may 8<M‘m to be a feast of ]>urification, for it 
is solemnized on the dies nefasti, or non-court 
days, of the month February, which name 
signifies purification, and the very day of the 
feast was anciently called Februata; but its 
naine is equivalent to the Greek I^yciea ; and 
it scorns tlms to be of great antiquity, and 
broughtdn by the Arcadians who came with 
Evander. Yet this is but dubious, for it 
may come as well from the wolf that nursed 
Romulus ; and we see the Luporci, the 
priests, begin their course from the place 
where they say Romulus was exposed. But 
the ceremonies performed in it render the 
origin of the tiling more diflicult to bo 
guessed at; for there are goats killed, then, 
two young noblemon’s sons being broiu-ht, 
some are to stain their foreheads with the 
bloody knife, others presently to wipe it off 
with wool dipped in milk; then the young 
boys must laugh after their foreheads are 
wiped; that done, having cut the goats' skins 
into thongs, they run about naked, •nly 
with something about their middle, lashing 
all they meet; •and the young wives do not 
avoid their strokes, fancying they will help 
conception and child-birth. Another thing 
peculiar to tliis feast is for the Luporci to 
sacrifice a dog. But, as a certain poet who 
wrote fabulous explanations of- Roman cus- 
toms in eiogiac verses, says, that Romulus 
and Rei^us, after the conquest of Amulius, 
ran joyfully to the place where the -wolf gave 
them suck; and that in i^g^itation of that, 
this feast was held, and two young noble- 
men ran — 

striking at all, A* when from Alba town, 

With sword in hand, the twins came hurrying down; 

and that the bloody knife applied to their 
foreheads was a sign of the danger and 
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blooJshed of that day ; the cleansing of them 
in milk, a remembrance of their food and 
nourishment. Caius Acilius writes, that, 
before the ,city w’as built, the cattle of Rom- 
ulus and Remus one day going astray, they». 
praying to the god Faunus, ran out to seek 
them naked, wishing not to be troubled with 
«.weat, and that ‘this is why the Luperci run 
naked. If the sacrifice be by way of purifi- 
cation, a dog might very well be sacrificed, 
for the Greeks, in their lustrations, carry 
out young dogs, and frequently use this 
ceremony of periscylacismus^ as they call it. 
Or if again it is a sacrifice of gratitude to 
tlie wolf that nourished and preserved Rom- 
ulus, there is good reason in killing a dog, 
as being an enemy to w'olves. Unless in- 
deed, after all, the creature is punished for 
hindering the Lujwci in their running. 

'riiey say, too, Romulus was the first that 
consecrated holy fire, and instituted holy 
virgins to keep it, called vestals; others 
ascribe it to Nurna Ponnulius; agreeing, 
however, that Romulus was otherwise emi- 
nently religious, and skilled in divination, 
and for that reason carried the lituus^ a 
crooked rod with which soothsayers describe 
the quarteVs of the heavens, viuien tlu*y sit 
to observe the flights of birds. This of his, 
being kept in tlie Palatium, was lost ^hen 
the city was taken by the Gauls ; and after- 
wards, that barbarous people being driven 
out, was found in the ruins ^ under a great 
heap of ashes, untouched by the fire, all 
things about it being consumed and burnt. 
He iifstituted also certain laws, one of which 
is somewhat severe, which suffers not a wdfe 
to leave her husband, but grants a husband 
power to turn off his wife, eith«*r upon 
poisoning her children, or counterfeiting Iiis 
keys, or for adultery; but if tiie husband 
upon any other occasion put her away, he 
ordered one moiety to his estate to be given 
to the wife, the other to fall to the gothless 
Ceres ; and whoever cast off his wife, to make 
an atonement by sacrifice to the gods of the 
deaJd. This, too, is observable as a singular 
thing in Romulus, that he appoint<*d no 
punishment for real parricide, but called all 
murder so, thinking the one an accursetl 
thing, but the other a thing impossible ; and, 
for a long time, his judgment seemed to 
have been right ; for in almost six hundred 
years together, nobody committed the like 
in Rome ; and Lucius Hostius, after the 
wars of Hannibal, is recorded to (jave been 
the fiM parricide. Let thus much suffice 
concerning thes# matters. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, 
some of his friends and kinsmen, meeting 
ambassadors coming from Laurentum to 
Rome, attempted on the road to take away 
their money by force, and, uj^ion their resist- 
ance, killed them. So great a villany having 
been committed Romulus thought the male- 
factors ought at once to be punished^ but 
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Tatius shuffled off and defeiTed the execu- 
tion of it; and this one thing was tli^ begin- 
ing of open quarrel betwixt them ; in all 
other respects they w'ere very careful of their 
conduct, and administered affairs together 
with great unanimity. The relations of the 
slain, being debarred of law’ful satisfaction 
by reason of Tatius, fell upon him as he W'as 
.sacrificing with Romulus at Lavinium, and 
slew him; but escorted Romulus home, 
commending and extolling him for a just 
prince. Romulus took the botly of Tatius, 
and buried it very splmididly in the Aven- 
tine Mount, near the place called Armilus- 
trium, but altogether neglected revenging 
his murder, Some authors write, the city 
of Launmtum, fearing the consecpiences, 
delivered up the murderers of Tatius ; but 
Romulus dismissed them, saying, one mur- 
der was requited with another. This gave 
occasion of talk and j(*alousy, as if lui w'cu’e 
well pleased at the removal of his copartner 
in the governimuit. Nothing of these things, 
however, raised any sort of feud or disturb- 
ance among tin* Sabines ; but .some out of 
l 4 )ve to him, others vut of foar of his power, 
.some again ri*ver(*ncing him as a god, they 
all continin*d living p(*acefully in admiration 
aiul awe of him ; many for(‘ign nations, too, 
.showe<l res])(ict to Romulus ; the Ancient 
Latins .s<*nt, and entered into lt*ague and 
confederacy with him. Fi«l»‘n;u he took, a 
neighboring city to Rome, by a party of 
horse, a.s .some .say, whom In? .s(*nt before 
with commands to cut down the hing(.*s of 
the gates, himsf’lf afterwards unexpect(?dly 
coming up. Others say, they having first 
made the invasion, phnnhiring and ravaging 
the country and suburlis, Romulus lay in 
ambush for them, and, Iniving killed many 
of their men, took the city; but, neverthe- 
h‘.ss, did not raze or demolish it, but made it 
a Roman colony, and sent thither, on the 
Id(*s of April, two thousand five hundred 
inhabitants. 

Soon after a plague broke out, causing 
siulden death without any previous sickness; 
it infected also the corn with unfruitfulness, 
and cattle with barren luiss ; there rained 
blood, too, in the city ; so that, to their 
actual sufferings, fear of the wrath of the 
gods w'as added. But when the same mis- 
chiefs fell upon Laurentum, then ev(!rylx)dy 
judged it was divine vengeance that fell 
upon both cities, for the neglect of executing 
justice upon the murder of Tatius and *1110 
amba88a<lor8. But the murderers on Vnith 
sides being delivered up and punished, tlfe 
{lestilence visibly abated ; apd Romulus pHfi- • 
fied the cities with lustrations, which, they 
.say, even now are performed at the wood 
called Ferentina. But before the plague 
ceased, the Camertines invaded thf^ Romans 
and overran the country, thinking them, by 
reason of the di.stemper, unable to resist; but 
Romulus at once made head against them. 
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and gained the victory, with the slaughter 
of six ^lousand men; then took their city, 
and brought half of those he found there to 
Rome ; sending from Rome to Camerium 
double the number he left there. This was 
done the first of August. So many citizens 
had he to spare, in sixteen years’ time from 
his first founding Rome. Among other spoils, 
he took a brazen four-horse chariot from 
Camerium, which he placed in the temple 
of Vulcan, setting on it his own statue, with 
a figure of Victory crowning him. 

The Roman cause thus daily gathering 
strength, their weaker neighbors shrunk 
away, and were thankful to be left untouched ; 
but the stronger, out of fearor envv, thought 
they ought not to give way to Romulus, but 
to curb and put a stop to his growing great- 
ness. The first were the Veientes, a people 
of Tuscany, who had large possessions, and 
dwelt in a spacious city; they took occasion 
to commence a war, by claiming Fidenae as 
belonging to them ; a thilig not only very 
unreasonable, but very ridiculous, that they, 
who did not assist them in the greatest 
extremities, but permitlied them to be slaii;, 
should challenge their lands and houses when 
in the hands of others . B ut being scornfully 
retorted upon by Romulus in his answers, 
they divided themselves into two bodies; 
witn one , they attacked the garrison of 
FideniB, the other marched against Romulus; 
that which went against Fideiue got the vic- 
tory, and slew two thousand Romans; the 
other was worsted by Romulus, with the loss 
of eight thousand men. A fresh battle was 
fought near Fideme, and hero all nnm 
acknowledge the day’s success to have been 
chiefly the work of Romulus himself, who 
showed the highest skill as well as courages 
and seemed to manifest a strength and 
swiftness more than human. But what some 
write, that, of fourteen thousand that fell 
that day, above half were slain by Romulus’s 1 
own hand, verges too near to fable, and is, 
indeed, simply incredible ; since even the 
Messenians are thought to go too far in say- 
ing that Aristomenes three tiiims offered sac- 
rifice for the death of a hundred enemies, 
Lhcedajmonians, slain by himself. The 
army being thus routed, Romulus, suffering 
thoseThat were left to make their escape, led 
his forces against the city ; they, having suf- 
fered such great losses, did not venture to 
oppose, but, humbly suing to him, made a 
league and Jfriendship for an hundred years; 
surrendering also a large district of land 
called Septempagiurn, that is, the seven 
p^ts, as also their salt-works upon the river, 
and fifty noblemen for hostages. lie made 
his triumph for^this on the Ides of October, 
leading, among the rest of his many captives, 
the general of the Veientes, an elderly man, 
but who had not, it seemed, acted with the 
prudence of age ; whence even now, in sacri- 
nces for victories, they lead an old man 


through the market-place to the Capitol, 
apparelled in purple, with a halla^ or child’s 
toy, tied to it, and the crier cries, Sardians to 
be sold; for the Tuscans are said to be a col- 
ony of the Sardians, and the Veientes are a 
city of Tuscany. 

This was the last battle Romulus ever 
fought; afterwards he, as most, nay all men,* 
very few excepted, do, who are raised by 
great and miraculous good-haps of fortune to 
power and greatness, so, I say, did he; 
relying Ui^onnis own great actions, and grow- 
ing of an haughtier mind, he forsook his 
popular behavior for kingly arrogance, odious 
to the people; to whom in particular the 
state which he assumed was hateful. For he 
dressed in scarlet, with the purple-bordered 
robe over it ; he gave audience on a couch of 
state, having always about him some young 
men called Celeres, from their swiftness in 
doing commissions ; there w6nt before him 
others with staves, to make room, with 
leather thongs tied on their bodies, to bind ' 
on the moment whomever he commanded. 
The Latins formerly used liqare in the same 
sense as now allUjarCy to bind, whence the 
name lictors, for these officers, and bncula, or 
staves, for their rods, because staves wore 
th«ni used. It is probable, however, they 
weru first called UtoreSy afterwards, by putting 
in a Cy lictoresy or, in Greek, Uturyiy or people’s 
officers, ifor Uitos is still Greek for the com- 
Tnous, and lads ior the people in general. 

But when, after the death of his grand- 
father Numitor in Alba, the throne devolv- 
ing upon Romulus, he, to court the people, 
put the government into their owm hands, 
and appointed an annual magistrate over the 
Albans, this taught the great men of Rome 
to seek after a free and anti-monarchical 
state, wherein all might in turn be subjects 
and rulers. For neither were the patricians 
any longer admitted to state affairs, only 
had the name and title left them, convening 
in council rather for fashion’s sake than, 
advice, where they heard in silence the king’s 
commands, and so departed, exceeding ^he 
commonalty only in hearing first what was 
done. These a,{id the like were matters of 
small moment; but when he of his own 
accord parted among his soldiers w hat lands 
were acquired by war, and restored ‘the 
Veientes their hostages, the senate neither 
consenting nor approving of it, then, indeed, 
he seemed to put a great affront upon them; 
so that, on his sudden and strange disapj^ear- • 
ance a shbrt while after, the senate fell under 
suspicion and calumny. He disappeared on 
the Nones of July, as the^ now call the 
month which was then Quintilis, leaving 
nothing of certainty to be related of his 
death ; only the time, as just mentioned, for 
on that day many ceremonies are still per- 
formed in representation of what happened. 
Neither is this uncertainty to be thought 
strange, seeing the manner of the death of 
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SSpio Africanus, who died at his own home 
after supper, has been found capable neither 
of proof or disproof ; for some sav he died a 
natural death, being of a sickly habit; 
others, that he poisoned himself ; others again, 
that his enemies, breaking in upon him in 
the night, stifled him. Yet Scipio’s dead 
body la^ open to be seen of all, and any one, 
from his own observation, might form his^ 
suspicions and conjectures; whereas Romulus, 
when he vanished, left neither the least part 
of his body, nor any remnant of his clothes 
to be seen. 8o that some fancied, the sena- 
tors, having fallen upon him in the temple 
of Vulcan; cut his body into pieces, and took 
each a part away in his bosom ; others think 
his disappearance was neither in the tein]>le 
of Vulcan, nor with the senators only by, 
but that, it came to pass that, <as he was 
haranguing the pwple without the city, near 
a place called the Goat’s JMarsh, on a sudden 
strange and unaccountable disorch rs and 
alterations took place in the air ; the face of 
the sun was darkein^d, ancl the day turned 
into night, and that, too, no quiet, peaceable 
night, but with ttuTible thunderings, and 
boisterous winds from all quarters; during 
which the common people disjiersed and fled, 
but th(i senators kept close together. The 
temp(‘st being over and the light bre^lking 
out, when the people gathered again, th(*y 
missed and inquin^d for their king; the 
senators suffered them not to search, or busy 
themselves about the matter, but commanded 
them to honor and worship Romulus as one 
taken u[) to the gods, and about to be to 
tliem, in the jdace of a good jtrince, now a 
propitious god. I'he multitude, hearing 
this, went away believing and rejoicing in 
hopes of good things from him ; but there 
were some, who, canvassing the niatbT in a 
hostile t(*mper, accused and aspersed tln^ 
patricians, as men that persuaded tlie ])eople 
to believe ridiculous tal(*s, when th(*y them- 
selves were the murderers of the king. j 
Things being in this disor(h*r, one, tliey 
of the patricians, of noble family and 
a^roved good character, and a faithful and 
familiar friend of Romulus# himself, having 
come with him from Alba, Julius Proculus 
by name, presented himself in the forum; 
and, taking a most sacred oath, proteste<l 
before them all, that, as he was travelling on 
the road, he liad seen Romulus coming to 
meetJiiin, looking taller and coinelier than 
ever, dressed in shining and flaming armor; 
and he, being affrighted at the apparition, | 
said, “ Why, O king, or for what purpose 
have you abanooned ns to unjust and wicked | 
8urmis("S, and the whole city to bereavement | 
and endless sorrow?” and that he made 
answer, “It pleased the gods, O Proculus, 
that w'e, who came from them, should remain 
BO long a time amongst men as we did; and, 
having built a city to be the greatest in the 
world for empire and glory, should again 


1 return to heaven. But farewell; and tell the 
Romans, that, by the exercise of temperance 
and fortitude, they shall attain tlie lieight 
of human power ; we will be to you the pro- 
pitious god Quirinus.” This seemed cred- 
ible to the Romans, upon tlie honesty and 
oath of the relater, and indeed, too, there 
mingled with it a certain divine passion, 
some preternatural influence similar to pos- 
session by a divinity ; nobody contradicted 
it, but,daying aside all jealousies and detrac- 
tions, they prayed to Quiriniis and saluted 
him as a god. 

This is like some of the Gre(‘k fabh's of 
Aristeas the Proconnesian, and Cleonu‘des 
the Astypalnean; for they say Arisbuis died 
in a fuller’s work-shop, and his friends, 
coming to look for him, found his body van- 
islied; and that some presteitly after, corning 
from abroad, saiil they m<‘t In in travelling, 
towards Croton. And that Cleoimah's, b(‘iiig 
an extraordinarily strong and gigantic man, 
but also wild and mad, comniitbui many des- 
perate freaks; and at last, in asehool-lious(*, 
striking a ]>illar that sustained tinj roof with 
Jiis fist, broke it ii^ the middle, so tliat the 
liouse f<‘ll and destroyed lh<^ eliildnui in it; 
and being pursu(‘(l, lie fled into a gi*(‘at chest, 
and, shutting to the lid, Ixdd it so fast, that 
many men, with their united stnaigth, could 
not ^orce it open; afterwards, breaking tlio 
ch<*st to pi(*c<‘8, they found no man in it 
alive or dearl; in astonishnnait at wliich, 
th(‘y sent to consult tlui orach*, at I)(*li)hi ; to^ 
whom the prophetess made this answer, 

Of all the licroos, Clcomede is last. 

They say, too, the body of Alomena, as they 
were carrying lier to her grave, vanished, 
and a stone was found lying on the bier. 
And many such irnprobahilities tio your fabu- 
lous writers relate, deifying creatures natur- 
ally mortal ; for tliough albigetherto disown 
a divine nature in huniaii virtue wi're impi- 
ous and base, so again to mix hejiven with 
earth is ridiculous. Let us believe with 
Pindar, that 

All human bodies yield to De.itli’s decree, 

The soul survives to all eternity. 

For that’ alone is derived from the gods, 
thence comes, and tliither returns ; not with 
the lx)dy, but wheii most disengaged and 
separated from it, and wlien most, entirely 
pure and clean and free from the fle.sh;' fqE 
the most perfect soul, says Heraclitus, is a 
dry light, which flies out. of the body '-as 
lightning breaks from a cloud; but that 
which i.s clogged and .surfeited with body is 
like gross and humid incense, slow to kindle 
and ascend. We must not, therefore, con- 
trary to nature, send the bo<lie8, too, of good 
men to heaven; but we must really believe 
that, according to their divine nature and 
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law, their virtue and their souls are trans- 
lated out o£ men into heroes, out of heroes 
into depii-gods, out of demi-^ods, after pass- 
ing, as ill the rite of initiation, through 
a linal cleansing and sanctification, and so 
freeing themselves from all that pertains 
to mortality and sense, are thus, not by 
human decree, but really and according 
to right reason, elevated into gods, admit- 
ted thus to the greatest and most blessed 
perfection. 

Romulus’s surname Quirinus, some say, is 
equivalent to Mars ; others, that he was so 
called because the citizens were called 
Quirites ; others, because the ancients called 
a dart or spear Quiris ; thus, the statue of 
Juno resting on a spear is caL ‘d Quiritis, 
and the dart in the Regia is addressed as 
Mars, and those that were distinguished in 
war were usually presented with a dart ; 
that, therefore, Romulus, being a martial 
god, or a god of darts, was called Quirinus. 
A temple is certainly built to his honor on 
the mount called from him Quirinalis. 

The day ho vanished on is called the 
Flight of the People, and the Kones of fha 
Goats, because th(‘y go then out of the city 
and sacrifice at the Goat’s IMarsh, and, as 
they go, thev shout out some of the Roman 
names, as ^larcus, Lucius, Cains, imitating 
the way in wliich they then lied and calleil 
upon orle another in that fright and hurry. 
Some, however, say, this was not in imita- 
tion of a flight, but of a quick and hasty 
onset, referring it to the following occasioii: 
after the Gauls who had taken Romo were 
driven out by Camillus, and the city was 
scarcely as yet recovering her stnuigih, 
many of the Latins, under the command of 
Livius Postumius, took this time to march 
against her. Postumius, halting not far 
from Rome, sent a herald, signifying that 
the Latins were desirous to renew their for- 
mer alliance and afiinity (that was now al- 
most decayed) by contracting new marriages 
between both nations ; if, therefore, they 


would send forth a good number of tlierr 
virgins and widows, they should have peace 
and friendship, such as the Sabines had for- 
merly liad on the like conditions. The Ro- 
mans, healing this, dreaded a war, yet 
thought a surrender of their women little 
better than mere captivity. Being in this 
doubt, a servant-maid called Pliilotis (or, as 
some say, Tutola), advised them to do neither, 
but, by a stratagem, avoid both fighting 
and the giving up of such pledges. The 
stratagem was this, that they should send 
herself, with other well-looking servant- 
maids, to the enemy, in the dress of free- 
born virgins, and she should in the night 
light up a fire-signal, at wliich the Romans 
should come armed and surprise them asleep. 
The Latins were thus deceived, and accord- 
ingly Pliilotis set up a torch in a wild fig- 
tree, screening it behind with curtains and 
coverlets from the sight of the enemy, while 
visible to the Romans. They, when they 
saw it, eagerly ran out of the gates, calling 
in their haste toehch other astliey went out, 
and so, falling in unexpectedly upon the 
enemy, they defeated them, and U])on that 
made a feast of triumph, called tlie Nones 
of the Goats, because of the wild fig-tree, 
called by the Romans Caprificus, or the 
goat-iig. They fonst the women without 
the city in arbors iiiado of fig-tree boughs, 
and the maid-servants gather together and 
run about playing ; afterwards they fight in 
sport, and throw stones one at another, in 
memory that they then aided and assisted 
the Roman men in fight. This only a few 
authors admit for true ; for the calling upon 
one another’s names by day and the going 
out to the Goat’s Marsh to do sacrifice seem 
to agree more with the former story, unless, 
indeed, we shall say that both the actions 
might have happened on the same day in 
different years. It was in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age and the thirty-eighth of his 
reign that Romulus, they tell us, left the 
world. 


COMPAEISON OF EOMULUS WITH THESEUS. 


This is what I have learnt of Romulus and 
Theseus, worthy of memory. It seems, 
firsts of all, that Theseus, out of his own 
free-wilh without any compulsion, when he 
might have reigned in security at Troezen in 
the enjoyment of no inglorious empire, of 
his own motion affected great actions, 
■whereas the other, to escape, present servi- 
tude and a punishment that threatened him, 
(according to Plato’s phrase) grew valiant 
purely out of fear, and dreading the ex- 
tremest infligtions, attempted great enter- 
prises out of mere necessity. Again, his 
greatest action ■was only the killing of one 


king of Alba ; while, as mere b^^lhiventures 
and preludes, the other can name Sciron, 
iSinnus, Procrustes, and Corynetes; by redu- 
cing and killing of whom, he rid Greece of 
terrible oppressors, before any of them that 
were relieved knew who di^ it; moreover, 
ho might without any trouble as well have 
gone to Athens by sea, considering he him- 
self never was in the least injured by those 
robbers ; whereas Romulus could not but be 
in trouble whilst Amulius lived. Add to tliis, 
the fact that Theseus, for no wrong done to 
himself, but for the sake of others, fell upon 
these villains ; but Romulus and Remus, as 
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long as they themselves suffered no ill by the 
tyrant, permitted him to oppress all others. 
And if it be a great thinff to have been 
wounded in battle by the Sabines, to have 
killed king Acron, and to have conquered 
many enemies, we may oppose to these ac- 
tions the battle with the Centaurs and the 
feats done against the Amazons. But what 
Theseus, adventured, in offering himself 
voluntarily with young boys and virgins, as 
part of the tribute unto Crete, eitlier to be 
a prey to a monster or a victim upon the 
tomb of Androgens, or, according to the 
mildest form of the story, to live vilely and 
dishonorably in slavery to insulting and 
cruel men ; it is not to be expressed what an 
act of courage, magnanimity, or justice to 
the public, or of love for honor and bravery, 
that was. So that methinks the phifoso- 
phers did not ill define love to be the provis- 
ion of the gods for the care and preservation 
of the young; for the love of Ariadne, above 
all, seems to have been the proper work and 
design of some god in order to preserve I'lie- 
seus; and, indeed, we ought not to blame 
her for loving him, but rather wonder all* 
men and women were not aljke affected to- 
wards him; and if she alone were so, truly 
I dare pronounce her worthy of the love of 
a god, who was herself so great a lover of 
virtue and goodness, and the bravest man. 

Both Thes(*us and Romulus were by na- 
ture meant for governors; yet neither lived 
up to the true character of a king, but fell 
off, and ran, the one into popularity, the 
other into tyranny, falling both into the 
same fault out of different passions. For a 
ruler’s first end is to maintain his office, 
which is done no less by avoiding what is 
unfit than by observing what is suitable. 
Whoever is either too remiss or too strict is 
no more a king or a governor, but either a 
demagogue or a despot, and so beconu's 
either odious or contemptible to his subjects. 
Though certainly the one seems to be the 
fault of easiness and good-nature, the other 
Otf pride and severity. 

If iflen’s calamities, again, are not to be 
wholly imputed to fortun#, but refer them- 
selves to differences of character, who will 
acquit either Theseus of rash and unreason- 
able anger against his son, or Romulus 
against his brother? Looking at motives, 
we more easily excuse the anger which a 
stronger cause, like a severer blow, pro- 
voked. Romulus, having disagreed with his 
brother advisedly and deliberately on public 
matters, ona#would think could not on a 
sudden have been put into so great a pas- 
sion ; but love and jealousy and the com- 
plaints of his wife, which few men can 
avoid being moved by, seduced Theseus to 
commit that outrage upon his son. And 
what is more, Romulus, in his anger, com- 
mitted an action of unfortunate conse- 
quence; but that of Theseus ended only 


in words, some evil speaking, and an old 
raan’acurse ; the rest of the youth’s disiis- 
ters seem to have proceeded from fortune; 
so that so far, a man would give his vote on 
Theseus's part. 

But Romulus has, first of all, one great 
plea, that his performances proceeded from 
very small beginnings ; for both the broth- 
ers being thought servants and the sons of 
swineherds, before becoming freemen them- 
selves, gave liberty to almost all the Latins, 
obtaining at once all the most honorable 
titles, as destroyers of their country’s ene- 
mies, preservers of their friends and kindred, 
princes of the peo]>le, founders of cities, not 
removers, like Theseus, who raised and 
compiled only one house out of many, de- 
molishing many cities bearing the names of 
ancient kings and heroes. Romulus, imieed, 
did the same afterwards, forcing his ene- 
mies to d(‘face and ruin their own dwellings, 
and to sojourn with their conquerors ; but at 
first, not by removal, or increase of an ex- 
isting city, but by foundation of a new one, 
he obtained himself lands, a country, a 
kingdom, wives,* children, and relations. 
And, in so doing, In? killed or destroyed no- 
body, but benefit(Ml thosi^ that wanted houses 
and homes and were willing to be of a society 
and become citi/ams. R()bl>er8 and malefac- 
tors he slew not ; hut ho. subdued nations, 
he ov<M*threw cities, he, triumphed over kings 
and commanders. As to Remus, it is doubt- 
ful by wliose hand ho fell ; it is generally 
imputed to others. His mother he clearly 
retri(‘ved froni death, and placed his graml- 
father, who was brought unchjrbase and dis- 
honorable vassalage, on the ancient throne 
of Aeneas, to whom he did voluntarily many 
good offices, but never did him harm even 
inadvertently. But 'J’h(*seus, in liis forg(ft- 
fulm^ss and neglect of the command con- 
cerning the flag, can scarcely, methinks, by 
any excuses, or Ixfforo the most indulgent 
judges, avoid the imputation of parricide. 
And, indeed, one of the Attic wribirs, per- 
ceiving it tf> be very hard to make an excuse 
for this, feigns that iKgeus, at the approach 
of the ship, running hastily to the Acroj>olis 
to see what news, slipped and fell <lown, as 
if he ha<l no servants, or none would attend 
him on his way to the shore. 

And, indeed, the faults committed in the 
rapes of women admit of no plausible ex- 
cuse in Theseus. First, because the 
often repetition of the crime ; for he stole 
Ariadne, Antiope, Anaxo the Treezenfan, at 
last Helen, when he was an old man, and 
she not marriageable; she a child, an*d he 
at an age past eveii lawful wedlock. Then, 
on account of the ?*ause ; for the Troezeniaii, 
Lacedaemonian, and Amazonian virgins, be- 
side that they were not betrothed to him, 
were not worthier to raise children by than 
the Athenian women, derived frona Erech- 
theuB and Cecrops ; but it is to be suspected 
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these things were done out of wantonness 
and lust. Romulus, when he had. taken 
near eight hundred women, clioso notall, but 
only Ilersilia, as they say, for himself ; the 
rest he divided among the chief of the city j 
and afterwards, by the respect and tender- 
ness and justice shown towards them, he 
made it clear that this violence and injury 
was a coininendable and politic exploit to 
establish a socicjty ; by which he intermixed 
and imited both nations, and made it the 
fountain of after friendship and public sta- 
bility. And to the reverence and love and 
constancy he established in matrimony, 
time can witness ; for in two hundred and 
thirty years, neither any husband deserted 
his wife, nor any wife herhusba;<d *, but, as 
the curious among the Greeks can name the 
first case of parricide or matricide, so the Ro- 
mans all well know that Spurius Carvilius was 
the first who put away his wife, accusing her 
of barrenness. The immediate results were 
similar ; for upon those marriages the two 


princes shared in the dominion, and boSi 
nations fell under the sfime government. 
But from the marriages of Theseus i:)roceed- 
ed nothing of friendship or corresiiondence 
for the advantage of commerce, but enmities 
and wai’S and the slaughter of citizens, and, 
at last, the loss of the city Aphidnse, when 
only out of the compassion of the enemy, 
wliom they entreated and caressed like gods, 
they escaped suffering wdiat Troy did by 
Paris. Theseus’s motlier, liow^ever, was not 
only in danger, but suffered actually what 
Hecuba did, deserted and neglected by her 
son, unless her captivity be not a fiqtion, as 
I could wish both that and oth(T things 
were. The circumstances of the divine in- 
tervention, said to have preceded or accom- 
panied their births, are also in contrast ; for 
Romulus was preserved by the spi!cial favor 
of the gods ; but the oracle given to JEgeus, 
commanding him to abstain, seems to dem- 
onstrate that the birth of Theseus was not 
I agreeable to the will of the gods. 


LYCURGUS. 


There is so. much uncertainty in the ac- 
counts w’hich historians liavo left us of 
l.ycurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta, that 
scarcely any thing is asserted by one of them 
which 18 not called into question or contra- 
dicted by the rest. Their sentiments are 
quite different as to the family he came of, 
the voyages he und(;rtook, the place ami 
maimer of his death, but most of all when 
they speak of the laws he made and the com- 
monwealth which he founded. They cannot, 
by any means, be brought to aii agrc^emnit 
as to the very age in which he lived; for 
some of them say that he flourished in the 
time of Iphitus, and that tli(*y two jointly 
contrived the ordinance for the cessation of 
arms during the solemnity of the Olympic 
games. Of this opinion was Aristotle ; and 
for confirmation of it, he alleges an inscrip- 
tion upon one of the copper quoits used in 
those sports, upon which the name of Lycur- 
gus continued uiieffaced to bis time. But 
Eratosthenes and Apollodorus and other 
chroiiologers, computing the time by the suc- 
cessions of the Spartan kings, pretend to 
demohstrate that he was much more ancient 
than the institution of the Olympic games. 
Tiihaeus conjectures that there were two of 
this .name, and in diverse times, but that the 
one of them being much more famous than 
the other, men gave to him the glory of the 
exploits of both ; the elder of the two. ac- 
cording to him, was not long after Homer ; 
and some are so particular as to say that he 
had seen him. But that he was of great 
antiquity may be gathered from a passage 


in Xenophon, where he makes him contem- 
porary with' the Heraclidie. By descent, in- 
do(^d, the very loot kings of Sparta were 
Heraclidie too ; but ho seems in that place to 
8 p(*ak of the first and more immediate suc- 
cessors of Hercules. But notwithstanding 
this confusion and obscurity, wo sliall en- 
deavor to compose the history of his life, ad- 
hering to tlioso statements wdiicli are least 
contradicted, and depending upon those au- 
thors who are most w'orthy of credit. 

The poet Simonides w ill have it that Ly- 
curgus was the son of Prytanis, and not of 
Kunomus; but in this opinion he is singular, 
for all the rest deduce the genealogy of them 
both as follows 

Aristodemus. 

Patroclcs. 

Sous. 

Euryixjn. 

I Eiinomus. 


Polydoctes by his Lycurgus by Diouassa 
first wife. his second. 

Dieuchidas says he was the sixth from 
Patrocles and the eleventh from Hercules. 
Be this as it will, Soils certainly was the 
most renowned of all his ancestors, under 
whose conduct the Spartans made slaves of 
the Helots, and added to their dominions, 
by conquest, a good part of Arcadia. There 
goes a story of this king Soils, that, being 
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befieged by the Clitorians in a dry and stony 
place so that he could come at no water, he 
was at last constrained to agree with them 
upon these terms, that he would restore to 
them all his conquests, provided that him- 
self and all his men should drink of the 
nearest spring. After the usual oaths and 
ratifications, he called his soldiers together, 
and offered to him that would forbear drink- 
ing, his kingdom for a reward ; and when 
not a man of them was able to forbear, in 
short, when they had all drunk their fill, at 
last comes king Soils himself to the spring, 
and, having sprinkled his face only, without 
swallowing one drop, marches off in the face 
of his enemies, refusing to yield up his con- 
quests, because himself and all hiS men had 
not, according to the articles, drunk of their 
water. 

Although he was justly had in admiration 
on this account, yet his family was not sur- 
iiamed from him, but from his son Kurypon 
(of whom they were called Eurypontids) ; 
the r(*asoii of which was lhat Kurypon re- 
laxed the rigor of the monarchy, seeking 
favor and popularity with the many, 'they, 
after this first step, grew bolder ; and th(‘ 
succeeding kings partly incurrecl hatred with 
their people by trying to use force, or, for 
popularity’s sake and through weakness, 
gave way ; and anarchy and confusion long 
prevailecl in Sparta, causing, moreov(*r, the 
death of the father of Eyourgus. For as 
he was endeavoring to quell a riot, he was 
stabbed with a butcher’s knife, and hd’t tin- 
title of king to his eldest son, Folydectes. 

He, too, dying soon after, the right of suc- 
cession (as every one thought) rested in Ly- 
curgus ; and reign he <lid, until it was found 
that the queen, his sister-in-law, was with 
child ; upon which he immediately d(‘clared 
that the kingdom belong(Ml to her "issue, pro- 
vided it were male, and that he himself ex- 
ercised the regal jurisdiction only as his 
guardian ; the Spartan name for which office 
is prod ic us. Soon after, an overture wa.s 
made to him by the queen, that .she would 
herself in some way destroy the infant, upon 
condition that he would mafliTy her when he 
came to the crown. Abhorring the woman’s 
wickedness, he nevertheless did not reject 
her proposal, but, making show of closing 
with her, despatched the messenger with 
thanks and expre.ssions of joy, but dissuaded 
her earnestly from procuring herself to mi.s- 
carry, which would impair her health, if 
not endanger her life ; he himself, he said, 
would see to that the child, soon as 
born, should be taken out of the way. By 
such artifices having drawn on the woman 
to the time of her lying-in, as soon as he 
heard that sh^ was in labor, he sent persons 
to be by and observe all that passed, with 
orderjl that if it were a mrl they should de- 
liver it to the women, but if a boy, should 
bring it to him wheresoever he were, and 


whatsoever doing. It so fell out that when 
he was at supper with the principal magis- 
trates the queen was brought to bed of a boy, 
w'ho was soon after presented to him as he 
was at the table; he, taking him into his 
arms, said to those about him, “Men of 
8parta, here is a king lx)rn unto us;” this 
said, he laid him down in the king’s place, 
and named him Charilaus, that is, the joy 
I of the people; because that a^ll were trans- 
ported with joy and with wonder at liis 
noble and just spirit. His reign bad lasted 
only eight months, but he was honort^d on 
other accounts by the citizens, and there 
were more wlio obeyed him because of his 
eminent virtues, than becau.se he was regent 
to the king ami had the royal power in his 
hands. Some, however, envied and sought 
to impede his growing infiuence while ho 
was still young; chiefly the kindred and 
friends of the (pieen-niother, who pretemUsl 
to have been dt‘alt with injuriously. Her 
hrot-h<‘r Leonidas, in a warm debate which 
l<dl out betwixt him and J^ycurgus, W(*nl .so 
far as to tell liim to his face that he was well 
n.ssured that ere lf>ng he should ,s(a* him 
king; suggesting suspicions and prejiaring 
th(i way for an accusation of him, as thougli 
h«‘ had niad(; away witli his n(‘piiovv, if the 
child should chance to fail, thougli by ji nat- 
ural death. Words of the like import W(*ro 
designedly cast abroad by the (iueen-mother 
and her a<lb(*rents. 

Troubled at this, and not knowing what 
it might come to, he tlmught it his wi.sest 
course to avoid* tli<*ir envy by a voluntary 
exile, and to trav(*l from |.laco to plac<* until 
his nephew came to man iag(‘al)le years, and, 
by having a son, had secured the succe.ssiou; 
.setting .sail, therefore, with this resolution, 
In* first arrivi'd at Crete, where, having cou- 
sidiM'eil their .sevcnil forms of governiiuuit, 
and got ail acijiiaiiitaiKM^ with the jtriucijial 
iiieii amongst them, some of their laws lu^ 
very much approved of, and resolv(*d to 
make use of tliem iii his own country; a 
good part he rej(*cted as useles.s. Amongst 
the per.soiis there the most renowned for 
th<*ir learning and their NNisdom in state 
matters was one 'I'lial<‘.s, whom J.,ycurgus, 
by importunities and a.ssuraiice.s of frimui- 
sliip, persuadeil to go over to Laceda iuoii ; 
where, though by his outward appearance 
and his owm profession he seemed to be no 
other than a lyric poet, in reality he per- 
formed the part of one of the ablest law- 
givers in the world. The v<eT songs whicji. 
he comj>osed were exhortations Uj obedience 
and concord, and the very measure and 
ca^Ience of the verse, conveying impressions 
of order and tranquillity, brtti great an in- 
fluence on the minds of the listeners, that 
they were insensibly softened and civilized, 
insomuch that they renounced their f rivate 
feuds and animosities, and were reunited in 
a common admiration of virtue. So that it 
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may truly be said that Thales prenared the 
way for the discipline introduced by Lycur- 

From Crete he sailed to Asia, with desi^, 
as is said, to examine the difterence betwixt 
the manners and rules of life of the Cretans, 
which were very sober and temperate, and 
those of the lonians, a people of sumptuous 
and delicate habits, and so to form a judg- 
ment; just as physicians do by comparing 
healthy and diseased bodies. Hero he had the 
first sight of Homer’s works, in the hands, we 
may> suppose, of the posterity of Creophylus; 
and, having observed that the few loose ex- 
pressions and actions of ill example which 
are to be found in his poems were much out- 
weighed by serious lessons of state and rules 
of morality, he set himself eagerly to trans- 
cribe and digest them into order, as thinking 
they would be of good use in his own coun- 
try. They had, indeed, already obtained 
some slight repute amongst the Greeks, and 
spattered portions, as chance conveyed them, 
were, in the hands of individuals; but Ly- 
curgus first made them really known. 

The Egyptians say tiuio he took a voyage 
into Egypt, and that, being much taken 
with their way of separating the soldiery 
from the rest of the nation, he transferred 
it from them to Sparta, a removal from con- 
tact with those employed in low and mechan- 
ical occupations giving high r(din(‘ment and 
beauty to the state. Some Gr(‘ek writers 
also record this. But as for his voyag<‘s into 
Spain, Africa, and the Indies, and his con- 
ferences there with the Gyninosophists, the 
whole relation, as far as 1 can find, rests on 
the single credit of the Spartan Aristocrates, 
the son of Hipparchus. 

Lycurgus was much missed at Sparta, and 
often sent for, “ for kings indeed we have,” 
they said, “ who wear the marks and assume 
the titles of royalty, but as for the qualitii's 
of their minds, they have nothing by which 
they are to be distinguished from their .sub- 
jects; ” adding, that in him alone was the 
true foundation of sovereignty to be seen, a 
nature made to rule, and a genius to gain 
obedience. Nor were the kings themselves 
averse to see him back, for tliey looked upon 
his presence as a bulwark against the inso- 
lence of the people. 

Things being in this posture at his return, 
he applied himself , without loss of time, to 
a thorough reformation, and resolved to 
change the whole face of the commonwealth; 
•for what could a few particular laws and a 
partial alteration avail? He must act as 
wise physicians do, in the case of one who 
labors under a complication of diseases, by 
force of medioiftes reduce and exhaust him, 
change his whole temperament, and then set 
him upon a totally new regimen of diet. 
Having thus projected things, away he goes 
to Delphi to consult Apollo there; which 
having done, and offered nis sacrifice, he re- 


turned with that renowned oracle, in which 
he is called beloved of God, and' rather God 
than man ; that his prayers were heard, that 
his laws should be the best, and the com- 
monwealth which observed them the most 
famous in the world. Encouraged by these 
things he set himself to bring over to his side 
the leading men of Sparta, exhorting them 
to give him a helping hand in his great un- 
dertaking; he broke it first to his particular 
friends, and then by degrees gained others, 
and animated them all to put his design in 
execution. When things were ripe for ac- 
tion, he gave order to thirty of the principal 
men of Sparta to be ready armed at the 
market-place by break of day, to the end 
that he might strike a terror into the oppo- 
site party. Hermippus hath set down the 
names of twenty of the most eminent of 
them; but the name of him whom Lycurgus 
most confided in, and who was of most use 
to him, both in making his laws and putting 
them in execution, was Arthmiadas. Things 
growing to a tumult, king Charilaus, appre- 
hending that it was a conspiracy against his 
person, took sanctuary in the te mple of ^li- 
nerva of the Brazen House; but, being soon 
after undeceived, and having taken an oath 
of them that they had no designs against 
him,' he quitted his refuge, and himself also 
entered into the confederacy with them ; of 
so gentle- and flexible a disposition ho was, 
to which Archelaus, his brother-king, alluded, 
when, hearing him extolled for his goodness, 
he. said, “ Wlio can say he is any thing but 
good ? he is so even to the bad.” 

Amongst the many changes and alterations 
which Lycurgus made, the first and of great- 
est importance was the establishment of the 
senate, which, having a power equal to the 
kings’ in matters of great consequence, and, 
as Plato expresses it, allaying and qualifying 
the fiery genius of the royal oflice, gave 
steadiness and safety to the commonwealth. 
For the state, which before had no firm ba- 
sis to stand upon, but leaned one while to- 
wards an absolute monarchy, when the kings 
had the upper hand, and another while to- 
wards a pure ifemocracy, when the people 
had the better, found in this establishment 
of the senate a central weight, like ball.ast 
in a ship, which always kept things in a just 
equilibrium; the twenty-eight always adher- 
ing to the kings so far as to resist democracy, 
and, on the other hand, supporting the peo- 
ple against the establishment of absolute 
monarchy. As for the determinate number 
of twenty-eight, Aristotle ^tes, that it so 
fell out because two of the original associates, 
for want of courage, fell off from the enter- 
[irise; but Sphaerus assures ns that there 
•were but twenty-eight of the confederates at 
first ; perhaps there is some mystery in the 
number, which consists of seven multiplied 
by four, and is the first of perfect numbers 
after six, being, as that is, equal to all its 
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parts. For my part, I believe Lycurgus fixed 
upon the number of twenty-eight, that, the 
two kings being reckoned amortgst them, they 
might be thirty in all. So eagerly set was 
he upon this establishment, that he took the 
trouble to obtain an oracle about it from 
Delphi, the Rhetra, which runs thus: “ Af- 
ter that you have built a temple to Jupiter 
Hellanius, and to Minerva Hellania, and 
after that you have phyleUl the people into 
phyles^ and obe\i them into obes^ you sliall 
establish a council of thirty elders, the lead- 
ers included, and shall, from time to time, 
apellazein the people betwixt Babyca and 
Cnacion, there propound and put to the vote. 
The commons have the final voice and decis- 
ion.’’ By phyles and obes are meant the 
divisions of the people ; by the leaders, the 
two kings ; apellazein, referring to the Pyth- 
ian Apollo, signifies to assemble ; Babyca 
and Cnacion they now call Glnus; Aristotle 
says Cnacion is a river, and Babyca a bridge. 
Betwixt this Babyca and Cnacion, their as- 
semblies were held, for they had no council- 
house or building to meet in. Lycurgus was 
of opinion that ornaments were so far from 
advantaging them in their counsels, that 
they w'crc ratlier an hinderance, by diverting 
their attention from the business before them 
to statues and pictures, and roofs curiously 
fretted, the usual embellishments of such 
I)lacos amongst the other Creeks. *The peo- 
ple then being thus assembkid in the open 
air, it was not allowed to any one of their 
order to give his advice, but only either to 
ratify or reject what should be propounded 
to tli(‘m by the king or seiiate. But because 
it fell out afterwards that the people, by 
adding or omitting words, distorted and per- 
verted the sense of propositions, kings Poly- 
dorus and Theopompus inserted into the 
Bhetra, or grand covenant, the following 
clause: “ Tliat if the people decide crook- 
edly, it should be lawful for the elders and 
leaders to dissolve;” that is to say, refuse 
ratification, and dismiss the peoples as de- 
pravers and perverters of their counsel. It 
pa.ssed among the people, by their manage- 
ment, as being equally aufiientic with the 
rest of the llhctra, as appears by these verses 
of Tyrtseus, — 

These oracles they from Apollo he<ard, 

And brought from Pytho homo the perfect word : 

The heaven-apix)inted kings, who love the land, 

Shall foremost in the nation’s council stand; 

The elders next to them; the commons last; 

Let a straight Rhetra among all be passed. 

Although L^urgus had, in this manner, 
used all the qualifications possible in the con- 
stitution of his commonwealth, yet those 
who succeeded him found the oligarchical 
element still too strong and dominant, and, 
to check its high temper and its violence, 
put, as Plato says, a bit in its mouth, which 
was the power of the ephori, established an 


hundred ^nd thirty years after the death of 
Lycurgus. Elatus and his colleagues were 
the first who had this dignity conferred upon 
them, in the reign of king Theopompus, 
who, when his queen upbraided him one 
day that he would leave the regal ixiw’er to 
his children less than he had received it from 
his ancestors, said, in answer, “ No, great- 
er; for it will last longer.” For, indeed, 
their prerogative being thus reduced within 
reasonable bounds, the Spartan kings were 
at once freed from all further jealousies and 
consequent danger, and never experienced 
the calamities of tlieir neighbors at Messene 
and Argos, who, by maintaining tludr pre- 
rogative too strictly, for want of yielding a 
little to the i)opulaco, lost it all. 

Indeed, whosoever shall look at the sedition 
and inisgovernmeiit which befell these bor- 
dering nations to whom they were as near 
related in blood as situation, will find in 
them the best reason to adminn tlio wisdom 
and foresight of I..ycurgus. For tliese threp 
stab's, in their first rise, were equal, or, if 
tlicre were any odds, tliey lay on tlio sub; of 
the Alessenians and Argives, who, in the 
first allotment, W('re tliouglit to have been 
luckier than the S])artans; yet was their 
liappiness but of small continuance, partly 
the tyrannical temper of thi'ir kifigs and 
partly the ungovt'rnabb'iiess of th(i ])eoplo 
quickly bringing upon th(*m such disonb'rs, 
and so comj)lete an overthrow of all <‘xisting 
institutions, as ch'arly fo show how truly 
divine a bh'ssing the Spartans had liad in 
that wise lawgivf*r who gavt? their gog/ern- 
mont its happy balance and teinjier. But 
of this 1 shall say more in its due place. 

After the cn^atioii of the thirty senators, 
his next task, and, indeed, tlie most hazard- 
ous ho ever umh'rtook, was tln^ making a 
new division of their lands. For there was 
an extreme inequality amongst them, and 
their state was overloaded witli a multitude 
of indigent and necessitous jx-rsons, while 
its wliole wealth had centered n])on a very 
few. To the end, therefore, that he nii^ht 
expel from tlie state arrogance and envy, 
luxury and crime, and those yet more iiiv< t- 
erate diseases of want and superfluity, lie 
obtained of them to renounce their j)roj>ertie8, 
and to consent to a new division of the land, 
and that they should live all togetli(?r on an 
equal footing; merit to be their only road to 
eminence, and the disgrace of evil, ^nd 
credit of worthy acts, their one measure of 
difference between man and man. 

Uix)n their consent to tlicse proposals, 
proceeding at once to put them into execu- 
tion, ho divided the country of Laconia in 
general into thirty thousand equal shares, 
and the part attached to the city of Sparta 
into nine thousand; these he distributed 
among the Spartans, as he did the others to 
the country citizens. Some authors say that 
he made but six thousand lots for the citi- 
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zens of Sparta, and that king folydorus 
added three thousand more. Others say that 
Polydorus doubled the number Lycurgus had 
made, which, according to them, was but 
four thousand live hundred. A lot was so 
much as to yield, one year with another, about 
seventy bushels of grain for the master of 
the family, and twelve for his wife, with a 
suitable proportion of oil and wine. And 
this he thouglit sufficient to keep their bodies 
in good health and strength; superfluities 
they were bett(^r without. It is reported,, 
that, as he returned from a journey shortly 
after the division of the lands, in harvest 
time, the ground being newly reaped, seeing 
the stacks all standing equal and alike, ho 
smiled, and said to those about him, “Me- 
thinks all Laconia looks like one family 
estate just divided among a number of bro- 
thers.” 

Not contented with this, he resolved to 
make a division of their movables too, that 
there might be no odious distinction or 
inequality left amongst them; but finding 
that it would be very dangerous to go about 
it openly, he took anothei* course, and defeat 
ed their avarice by the following stratagem: 
he commanded that all gold and silver coin 
should be called in, and that only a sort of 
money made of iron should be current, a 
great weight and quantity of which was but 
very little worth; so that to lay up twenty or 
thirty pounds there was requiia^d a pretty 
large closet, and, to remove it, nothing less 
than a yoke of oxen. With the diffusion of 
this money, at once a number of vices were 
banished from Lacedromon; for who would 
rob another of sueli a coin? Who would un- 
iustly detain or take by force, or accept as a 
Dribe, a thing which it was not ea.sy to hide, 
nor a credit to have, nor ind(M^d of any use 
to cut in pieces? For when it was just rod 
hot, they quenched it in vinegar, and by 
that means spoilt it, and made it almost 
incapable of being worked. 

In the next place, he declared an outlawry 
of all needless and sui)erfluous arts; but hero 
he might almost have spared his proclama- 
tion; for they of themselves would have 
gone after the gold and silver, the money 
which remained being not so proper payment 
for curious work; for, being of iron, it was 
scarcely portable, neither, if they Should 
take the pains to export it, would it pass 
amongst the other Greeks, who ridiculed it. 
So there was now no more means of purcha.s- 
ing foreign goods and small wares; merchants 
seqt no shiploads into Laconian ports; no 
rhetoric-master, no itinerant fortune-teller, 
no harlot- monger, or gold or silversmith, 
engraver, or jeweller, set foot in a country 
which had no money; so that luxury, de- 
prived little by little of that which fed and 
fomented it, wasted to nothing, and died 
away of itself. For the rich had no advan- 
tage here over the poor, as their wealth and 


abundance had no road to come abroad by, 
but were shut up at home doing nothing. 
And in this* way they became excellent 
artists in common, necessary things ; bed- 
steads, chairs, and tables, and such like 
staple utensils in a family, were admirably 
well made there ; their cup, particularly, was 
very much in fashion, and eagerly bought up 
by soldiers, as Critias reports ; for its color 
was such as to prevent water, drunk upon 
necessity and disagreeable to look at, from 
being noticed ; and the shape of it was such 
that the mud stuck to the sides, so that only 
the purer part came to the drinker’s mouth. 
For this, also, they had to thank their law- 
giver, who, by relieving the artisans of the 
trouble of making useless things, set them 
to show their skill in giving beauty to those 
of daily and indispensable use. 

The third and most masterly stroke of this 
great lawgiver, by which he struck a yet 
more effectual blow against luxury and the 
desire of riches, was the ordinance he made, 
that they should all eat in common, of the 
same bread and same meat, and of kinds 
that were specified, and should not spend 
tlieir lives at home, laid on costly couches at 
splendid tables, delivering themselves up 
into the hands of their tradesmen and cooks, 
to fatten them in corners, like greedy brutes, 
and to ruin not their minds only but their 
very bodies, which, enfeebled by indulgence 
and exc(‘ss, would stand in need of long sleep, 
warm bathing, freedom from work, and, in 
a word, of as much care and attendance as 
if they were continually sick. It was certain- 
ly an extraordinary thing to have brought 
about such a result as this, but a greater yet 
to have taken away from wealth, as Theo- 
phrastus observes, not merely the property 
of being coveted, but its very nature of 
being wealth. For the rich, being obliged 
to go to the same table with the poor, could 
not- make use of or enjoy their abundance, 
nor so much as j)lease their vanity by looking 
at or displaying it. So that the common 
proverb, that* Plutus, the god of riches, is 
blind, was nowhere in all the world literally 
verified but in 'Sparta. There, indeed, he 
was not only blind, but like a picture, with- 
out either life or motion. Nor were they 
allowed to take food at home first, and then 
attend the ])ublic tables, for every one had 
an eye upon those wlio did not eat and drink 
like the rest, and reproached them with being 
dainty and effeminate. 

This last ordinance in particular exasper- 
ated the wealtliier men. Tfeey collected in 
a body against Lycurgus, and from ill words 
came to throwing stones, so that at length 
he was forqed to run out of the market-place, 
and make to sanctuary to save his life; by 
good-hap he outran all, excepting one AI- 
cander, a young man otherwise not ill 
accomplished, l)ut hasty and violent, who 
came up so close to him, that, when he turn- 
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ed to see who was near him, he struck him 
umii the face witli liis stick, and put out one 
of his eyes. Lycurgus, so far from being 
daunted and discouraged by this accident, 
stopped short, and showed his disfigured face 
and eye beat out to his countrymen; tiiey, 
dismayed and ashamed at the sight, deliver- 
ed .Ucander into his hands to be punislied, 
and escorted him home, with expressions of 
great concern for Ids ill usage. Lycurgus, 
having thanked them for their care of his 
person, dismissed them all, excepting only 
Alcaiider; and, taking him with him into 
his house, neither did nor said any thing 
severely to him, but, dismissing those whose 
plac(3 it was, bade Alcan der to wait upon 
him at table. The young man, who was of 
ail ingenuous temper, witliout murmuring 
did as he was commanded; and, being thus 
admitted to live with Lycurgus, he had an oi>- 
portunity to observe in him, besides his gen- 
tleness and calmness of temper, an extraor- 
dinary sobriety and an indefatigable indus- 
try, and so, from an enemy, beeame one of 
liis most zealous admirers, and told his friends 
and relations that Lycurgus W'as not tliat 
morose and ill-natured man they had former- 
ly taken him for, but the one mild and 
gentle character of the w'orld. And thus did 
Lycurgus, for chastisement of his fault, ihake 
of a wild and passionate young man one of 
the discreetest citizens of JSparta. • 

In memory of this acciii(*nt, Lycurgus 
built a temnle to Miiu^rva, surnamed 4)ptil(5- 
tis; op/iVas being the Doric of these parts h r 
ophthaLmnSy the eye. Some authors, how’- 
ever, of whom Dioscorides is one (who wrote 
a treatise on tluj commonwealth of Sparta), 
say that he was wounded, indeed, but did 
not lose his eye with the blow; and that he 
built the temple in gratitude for the cure. 
Be this as it will, certain it is, that, after 
this misadventure, the Lacedsemonians made 
it a rule never to carry so much as a staiT 
into their jniblic assemblies. 

But to return to their j^blic repasts; — 
these had several names in Greek; the Cro-. 
tans call(‘d them andria^ because the imm 
only came to them. The J^acedicmonians 
called them phulitia^ that is, by changing I 
into d, the same as philitin^ love feasts, be- 
cause that, by eating and drinking together, 
they Inid opportunity of making friends. Or 
perhaps from phidoy parsimony, because they 
were so many schools of sobriety; or perhaps 
the first letter is, an addition, and the word 
at first was editia^ from edodcy eating. They 
met by companj^s of fifteen, more or less, and 
each of them stood bound to bring in monthly 
abusnel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five 
^unds of cheese, two fiounds and a half of 
figs, and some very small sum of money to 
buy flesh or fish with. Besides this, when 
any. of them made sacrifice to the gods, they 
always sent a dole to the common hall; and, 
likewise^ when any of them hhd been a hunt- 
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ing, he sent thither a part of the venison he 
had killed ; for these two occasions were tlie 
only excuses allowed for supping at home. 
The custom of eating together was observed 
strictly for a great while afterwards; inso- 
much that king Agis himself, after having 
vanquished the Athenians, sending for his 
commons at his return home, because he 
desirfd to eat privately with his queen, was 
refused them by the polemarchs; which 
refusal wlum he resented so much as to omit 
next day the sacrifice due for a war happily 
ended, they made him pay a fine. 

Th(‘y used to send their eliildren to these 
tables as to sehools of lempei ance; here they 
were instruebnl in state alTairs by listtming 
to experi(‘iiced statesmen; here tliey learnt 
to converse witli pleasantry, to make jests 
without scurrility, and tak<? them w itliout ill 
humor. In this j>oint of good bVei-ding, tlio 
Lacedamioiiians excndled particularly, but if 
any man were uneasy under it, ution the 
least hint given, there w as no more to be said 
to him. It w as customary also for the eldest 
mail ill tli(‘ coinpanv to say to each of them, 
as Un*y came in, “^'ilirough this” (j>ointing 
to Ihti <loor), “ no words go out.” \Vlien any 
one had a d(\sir(‘ to be admitted into any of 
these little societies, li(‘ was to go through 
the following juobation, eacli man in the 
company took a little ball of soft bread, 
W'hieh tiii'y were to throw into a d(M‘ji basin, 
which a waiter cairii'd round upon hisli(*ad; 
llioso that liked the pin'son to be cliosen 
drojiped their ball iiile the basin without 
altering its liguVe, and those who disliked 
him pressed it betwixt their fingers, and 
made it fiat ; and this signified as much as 
a negative voici*. And if there were but one 
of these fiatti iK'd j)ieces in the basin, the 
suitor was rejected, so desirous werij they 
tliat all tlie members of the company sliould 
be agreeable to eacli otlier. ^J'lie basin w as 
called caddichusy and the rejected candidate 
had a name thence derived. Iheir most 
* famous dish was tlie lilack broth, which was 
so mucli valued tliat the elderlv men fed 
only upon that, leaving what flesh there was 
to the younger. 

They say that a certain king of Pontus, 
having heard much of tliis black broth of 
tlieirs, sent for a Lacedamionian cook on 
purpo.se to make him some, but had no sooner 
tasted it than he found it extremely bad, 
•which the cook observing, told him, “ feir, to 
make this brotli relish, you should Ifhve 
bathed yourself first in the river Liirotasi.*’ 

After drinking moderately, every mah 
went to his Jiomo witliout lights, for the use 
of them was, on all occasions, forbid, to the 
end that they might accustom themselves to 
march boldljr in the dark. Such was the 
common fashion of their meals. 

Lycurgus would never reduce bislaws into 
writing ; nay, therein a Rhetra expressly to 
forbid it. For he thought that the most 
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material points, and such as most directly 
tended to the public welfare, being imi)rinted 
on the hearts of their youth by a good dis- 
cipline, would be sure to remain, and would 
find a stronger security, than any compul- 
sion would l>e, in the principles of action 
formed in them by their best lawgiver, 
education. And as for things of lesser im- 
portance, as pecuniary contracts, and such 
like, the forms of which have to be changed 
as occasion recpiires, he thought it the best 
way to piescribe no positive rule or invio- 
lable usage in such cases, willing that their 
manner and form should be altered according 
to the circumstances of time, and determina- 
tions of men of sound judgment. Every end 
and object of law and enactment it was his 
design education should effect. 

One, tlien, of the ilhetras was, that their 
laws should not be written ; another is 
particularly levelled against luxury and ex- 
pensiveness, for by it it was ordained that 
the ceilings of their houses sljould only be 
wrought l)y the axe, and their gates and doors 
smoothed only by the saw. Epaininondas’s 
famous dictum about diis own table, that 
“ Treason and a dinner like this do not keep 
company together,” may be said to have 
been anticipated by Lycurgus. Luxury and 
a house of this kind could not well be com- 
panions. For a man must have a less than 
o]*diuai'y share of sense tliat would furuisli 
sucii plain and common rooms with silver- 
footed coucIk's and purple coverlets and gold 
and silver plate. Doubtless be had good 
reason to think tliat they would proportion 
their beds to their bouses, and their cover- 
lets to their beds, and the rest of their goods 
and furniture to t])ese. It is reported that 
king Ijeotyehides, the first of that name, was 
so little used to the sight of any other kind 
of work, tliat, being entertained at Corinth 
in a stately room, he Was much surprised to 
see the timber and ceiling so finely carved 
and panelled, and asked his host whether the 
trees grew so in his country. 

A third ordinance or Rhetra was, that they 
should not make war often, or long, with the 
same enemy, less that they should train and 
instruct them in war, by habituating them 
to defend themselves. And this is what 
Agesilaiis was much blamed for, a long time 
after; it being thought, that, by his contin- 
ual incursions into Bcieotia, he made the 
Thebans a match for the Lacedaemonians; 
and therefore Antalcidas, seeing him wound- 
ed pue day, said to him, that he was very 
>Vell paid for taking such pains to make the 
Thebans good spldiers, whether they would 
or no. These laws were called the Rhetras, 
to intimate that, tliey were divine sanctions 
and revelations. 

In order to the good education of their 
youth (which, as I said before, he thought 
the most important and noblest work of a 
lawgiver), hf went so far back as to take into 


consideration their very conception and birth, 
by regulating their marriages. For Aris- 
totle is wrong in saying, that, after he had 
tried all ways to reduce the women to more 
modesty and sobriety, he was at last forced 
to leave them as they were, because that in 
the absence of their husbands, who spent the 
best part of their lives in the wars, their< 
wives, whom they were obliged to leave 
absolute mistresses at home, took great 
liberties and assumed the superiority ; and 
were treated with overmuch respect and call- 
ed by the title of lady or queen. The truth 
is, he took in their case, also, all the care 
that was possible ; he ordered the maidens 
to exercise themselves with wrestling, run- 
ning, throwing the quoit, and casting the 
dart, to the end that the fruit they conceived 
might, in strong and healthy bodies, take 
firmer root and find better growth, and withal 
that they, with this greater vigor, might be 
the more able to undergo the pains of child- 
bearing. And- to the end ho might take 
away their over-great tenderness and fear of 
exposure to the air, and all acquired woman- 
ishness, he ordered that the young women 
should go naked in the processions, as well 
as the youifg men, and dance, too, in that 
condition, at certain solemn feasts, singing 
ccrUiin songs, whilst the young men stood 
around, seeing and hearing them. On these 
occasions, they now and then made, by j ’sts, 
a befitting reflection upon those who had 
misb(4»aved themselves in the wars; and 
again sang encomiums upon those who had 
done any gallant action, and by these means 
inspired the younger sort with an emulation 
of their glory. Those that were thus com- 
mended went away proud, elated, and 
gratified with their honor among the maid- 
ens ; and those who were rallied were as 
sensibly touched with it as if they liad been 
formally reprimanded ; and so much tlie 
more, oecause the kings and the elders, 
as well as the rest of the city, saw and heard 
all that passe<l. Nor was there any thing 
shameful in this nakedness of the young 
women; modesty attended them, and all 
wantomiess waf excluded. It taught them 
simplicity and a care for good health, and 
gave them sonie taste of higher feelings, ad- 
mitted as they thus were to tlio field of noble 
action and glory. Hence it was natural for 
them to think and speak as Gorgo, for 
• example, the wife of Leonidas, is saidtoliave 
done, when some foreign lady, as it would 
seem, told her that tlie. women of Lacedicmon 
were the only women of the jvorld who could 
rule men ; “ With good reason,’* she said, 
“ for we are the only women who bring forth 
men.” 

These public processions of the maidens, 
and their appearing naked in their exorcises 
and dancings, were incitemehts to man*iage, 
operating upon the young with the rigor and 
certainty, as Plato says, of love, if not of 
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mathematics. But besides all this, to pro- 
mote it yet more effectually, those who 
continued baclielors were in a degree dis- 
franchised by law ; for they were excluded 
from the sight of those public processions in 
which the young men and maidens danced 
naked, and, in winter-time, tlie officers com- 
pelled them to march naked themselves round 
the market-place, singing as they went a 
certain song to their own disgrace, that they 
justly suffered this punishment for disobey- 
ing the laws. Moreover, they were denied 
tliat respect and observance which t!ie 
younger men paid their elders; and no man, 
for example, tound fault with what was said 
to Dercyllidas, though so eminent a com- 
mander; uj^on wdiose approach one ‘day, a 
young man, instead of rising, retained his 
seat, remarking, “ No child of yours will 
make room for me.*’ 

In their marriages, the husband carried 
off liis bride by a sort of force; nor were their 
brides ever small and of tender years, but 
in their full bloom and ripeness. After this, 
she who superintended the wedding comes 
and clips the hair of the bride close round 
her head, dress(3s her up in man’s clothes, 
and leaves her upon a mattress in the dark ; 
afterwairds comes the bridegroom, in his 
cvery-day clothes, sober and composed^ as 
having supped at the common table, and, 
entering privately into the room where the 
bride lies, unties her virgin rjone, and takes 
liLT to himself ; and, after staying . some 
time together, he returns composedly to h'.s 
own apartment, to sleep as usual with the 
other young men. And so he continues to 
do, spending his days, and, indeed, his nights 
with them, visiting his bride in fear and 
shame, and with circumspection, whoii he 
thought he should not be oliserved; she*, also, 
on her part, using her wit to help and fiinl 
favorable opportunities for their meeting, 
when company was out of the way. In this , 
manner they lived a long time, insomuch 
that they sometimes had children by tlieir 
wives before ever they saw tlieir faces by. 
daylight. Their interviews, being thus diffi- 
cult and rare, served not only for continual 
exercise of their self-control, but brought 
them together with their bodies healthy and 
vigorous, and their affections fresh and lively, 
unsated and undulled by easy access and 
long continuance with eacli other; while their 
nartings were always early enough to leave j 
behind unextinguished in each of them some 
remainder fire of longing and mutual delight. 
Aft/cr guardingjpiarriage with this modesty 
and reserve, he w^as eoually careful to banish 
empty and womanish jealousy. For this 
object, excluding all licentious disorders, he 
made it, nevertheless, honorable for men to 
gjve the use of their wives to those whom 
they should think fit, that so they might 
have children by them ; ridiculing those in 
whose opinion such favors ate so unfit for 


participation as to fight and shed blood and 
go to war about it. Lycurgus allowed a man 
who was advanced in years and had a young 
wife to recommend some virtuous and ap- 
proved young man, that she might have a 
child by him, who might inherit the good 
qualities of the father, and be a son to him- 
self. On the other side, an honest man who 
had love for a married woman upon ac- 
count of her modesty and the W'ell-favored- 
ness of her children, might, w itbout fornial- 
ity, beg her comjiany of her husband, that 
he might raise, as it were, from this }*lot of 
good ground, worthy and well-allied children 
for himself. And indeed, hyciirgus was of 
a persuiusion that children were not so much 
the property of their parents as of tlie whole 
commonwealth, and, therefore, >vould not 
have his citizens begot by tin* first comers, 
but by the best men tliat could be found ; the 
laws of otluT nations seenu'd to him very 
absurd and inconsistent, where pef)ple would 
be so solicitous for their dogs and horses 
as to exert interest and pay money to 
procure fine hn'C'ding*, and y(d kept their 
wives sliut up, to bf* made mothers only by 
themselves, who miglit be foolish, infirm, or 
diseased ; as if it w(Te not a}»]>arent that 
children of a bad breed would ]>rove tlieir 
bad qualities first upon tliosi* who k(‘pt and 
were rearing tlnun, and well-born eliildreii, 
ill like mann(‘r, tlu ir good (pialitii-s. d'bese 
regulations, founded on natural and social 
grounds, were certainly so far from that 
scandalous liberty wlii li was afterwards 
charged upon tli(*ir women, that tluy kiawv 
not what adultery meant. Jt is told, for 
instance, of (ieradas, a very ancient .S]»ar<an, 
that, being asked by a stranger what punish- 
ment tlu ir law' had ai>j)ointed for adulterers, 
he answered, “ d’licre are no adulterers in 
our country." “ But," replied the stranger, 
“ suppose there were V " “ ’riien," answiTed 
he, “tlie olfender would have to give the 
plaintitT a bull w ith a neck so long as that 
he might drink from the V)j) of 'raygetus of 
the Kurotas river Ixdow it." TIk? man, sur- 
prised at this, said, “ Why, ’tis impossible 
to find such a bull." (ieradas smilingly 
replied, “ ’Tis as possible as to find an 
adulterer in 8j>arta.’’ So much 1 had to say 
of tlieir marriages. 

Nor w as it in the pow'cr of the father to dis- 
pose of the child as he thought fit; he was 
obliged to carry it before certain triers at a 
place called Leschc ; tlu se wen? soiii# of the* 
elders of the tribe to wliich the child belo)ig- 
ed ; their business it was carefully U) vic\<r 
the infant, and, if they found it stcjut and 
well made, they gave ord(;r for its rearing, 
and allotted to it one of the nine thousand 
shares of land above mentioned for its main- 
tenance, but, if they found it puny and ill- 
shaped, ordered it to be taken to what was 
called the Apotlietae, a sort of chasm under 
Taygetus; as thinking it neither for the 
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good of the child itself, nor for the public 
interest, that it should be brought up, if it 
did not, from the very outset, appear made 
to be healthy and vigorous. Upon the same 
account, the women did not bathe the new- 
born children with water, as is the custom 
in all other countries, but with wine, to 
prove the temper and complexion of their 
bodies ; from a notion they had that epileptic 
and weakly children faint and waste away 
upon their being thus bathed, while, on the 
contrary, those of a strong and vigorous 
habit ac(piire firmness and get a temper by 
it, like ste<?l. There was much care and art, 
too, used by the nurses ; tliey had no swad- 
dling bands; the children grew up free and 
unconstrained in limb and form, and not 
dainty and fanciful about their food ; not 
afrai<i in the dark, or of being left alone; 
and without peevishness or ill humor or cry- 
ing. Upon this account, Spartan nurses 
were often bought up, or hired by people of 
other countries ; and it is recorded that she 
who suckled Alcibiades was a S])artan ; who, 
however, if fortunate in his nurse, was not 
so in his preceptor; hiS guardian, Periclen, 
as riato tells us, chose a servant for that 
ofiice called Zopyrus, no better than any 
common slave. 

Lycurgus was of another mind ; he would 
not have masters bought out of the market 
for his young Spartans, nor such as should 
sell their pains ; nor was it lawful, indeed, 
for the father himself to breed up the chil- 
dren after his own fancy ; but as soon as tlu^y 
were seven years old they were to be enrolled 
in certain coni[)anies and classes, where they 
all lived under the same order and discipline, 
doing their exercises and taking their play 
together. Of these, he who showed the most 
conduct and courage was made captain; th<‘y 
had their eyes always upon him, obeyed his 
orders, and underwent patiently whatsoever 
punishment he inflicted ; so that the whole 
course of their ediujation was one continued 
exercise of a ready and perfect obedience. 
The old men, too, were spectators of their 
performances, and often raised quarrels and 
* disj)utes among them, to have a good oppor- 
tunity of finding out their different charac- 
ters, and of seeing which would be valiant, 
which a coward, when they should come to 
more dangerous encounters. Reading and 
writing they gave them, just enough to serve 
th^ir turn ; their chief care was to make 
them good subjects, and to teach them to 
endure pain and conquer in battle. To this 
end, as they grew in years, their discipline 
wUs proportionably increased ; their heads 
were close-clipped, they were accustomed to 
go bare-foot, arid for tne most part to play 
naked. 

Aft^r the/ are twelve years old, they 
were no longer allowed to wear any under- 
garment; they had one coat to serve them a 
year; their bodies were hard and dry, with 


but little acquaintance of baths and unguents; 
these human indulgences they were allowed 
only on some few particular days in the 
year. They lodged together in little bands 
upon beds made of the rushes which grew 
by the banks of the river Enrotas, which 
they were to break off with their hands 
without a knife ; if it were winter, they^ 
mingled some thistle-down with their rushes, 
which it was thought had the property of 
giving warmth. By the time they were come 
to this age, there was not any of the more 
hopeful boys who had not a lover to bear 
him company. The old men, too, had an 
eye upon them, coining often to the grounds 
to hear and see them contend either in wit 
or strength with one another, and this as 
seriously and with as much concern as if 
they were their fathers, their tutors, or their 
magistrates ; so that there scarcely was any 
time, or place without some one present to 
put them in mind of their duty, and punish 
them if they had^ neglected it. 

Besides all this, there was always one of 
the best and honestest men in the city ap- 
pointed to undertake the charge and govern- 
ance of theni ; he again arranged them into 
tlieir several bands, and set over each of 
them for their captain the most temperate 
and boldest of those they called Irens, who 
were usually twenty years old, two years out 
of the boys ; and the eld(‘st of the boys, 
again, were Mell- Irens, as much as to say, 
who would shortly be men. This young 
man, therefoni, was their captain when they 
fought and their master at home, using 
them for the offices of his house ; sending the 
oldest of them to fetcli wood, and the weaker 
and less able, to gather salads and herbs, 
and these they must either go without or 
steal ; which tliey did by creeping into the 
gardens, or conveying themselves cunningly 
and closely into the eating-houses; if they 
were taken in the fact, they were whipped 
without mercy, for thieving so ill and awk- 
wardly. They stole, too, all other meat 
they could lay their hands on, looking out 
and watching all opportunities, when people 
were asleep or fiiore careless than usual. If 
they were caught, they were not only punish- 
ed with whipping, but hunger, too, being 
reduced to their ordinary allowance, which 
was but very slender, and so contrived on 
purpose, that they might set about to help 
themselves, and be forced to exercise their 
energy and address. This was the principal 
design of their hard fare ; there was another 
not inconsiderable, that tkey might grow 
taller ; for the vital spirits, not being over- 
burdened and oppressed by too great a quan- 
tity of nourishment, which necessarily dis- 
charges itself into thickness and breadth, do, 
by their natural lightness, rise; and the 
body, giving and yielding because it is pliaift, 
grows in height. The same thing seems, 
al^, to conduce to* beauty of shape ; a dry 
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and lean habit is a better subject for nature's 
confij;uratiou, which the gross and over-fed 
are too heavy to submit to properly. J ust 
as we find that w’oinen who take physic 
whilst they are with child, bear leaner and 
smaller but better-shaped and prettier chil- 
dren ; tlie material they come of having been 
more pliable and easily moulded. The 
reason, however, I leave others to determine. 

To return from whence we liave digressed. 
So seriously did tlie Lacedicmonian childnm 
go about their stealing, tliat a youth, having 
stolen a young /ox and hid it under his 
coat, suffered it to tear out his very bowels 
with its teeth and claws, and died upon the 
place, rather than let it be seen. Wliat is 
practised to this very day in Lacedaiinon is 
enougli to gain credit to this story, for I 
myself have seen several of the youths en- 
dure whipping to d(’ath at the foot of tlie | 
altar of Diana surnamed Orthia. j 

The lr(‘n, or under- mast(‘r, used to stay a 
little with tliem after supper, and one of 
them he bade to sing a song, to anotlua* lie 
put a qiK'stion wliieh rec[uired an .advised 
and d(!liberate answer; for examjile, Who 
wa.s tho best man in the city? What In* 
tliouglit of such an action of finch a man? 
They used them thus early to pass a right 
judgment upon persons and things, and to 
inform tln*mselves of the abilities ordefects 
of their countrymen. If tin'y InnJ not an 
answ(*r r(*ady to the question AVho was a 
good or who an ill-reputed citizen, they were 
looked upon as of a dull and careless dispo- 
sition. and to have little or no sense of virtue 
and honor; b(\sid(‘s this, fbf‘y were to give a 
good reason for wliat they said, and in as 
few words and as coinpn*hensivc as miglit 
be ; he that faih'd of this, or answen;d not to 
the purpose, had his thumb bit by his mas- 
ter. Sonietimos the Iren did this in tin? 
presence of the old men and magistrate.s, 
that they might see whether lie punished 
them justly and in due measure or not; and 
when lie did amiss, they w'ould not reprove 
him before the boys, but, when they were^ 
gone, he was called to an account and* under-’ 
went correction, if he had rup far into either 
of the extn*mes of indulgence or severity. 

Their lovers and favorers, too, had a share 
in the young boy’s honor or disgrace ; and 
there goes a story that one of tliem was fined 
by the magistrates, because the lad w horn he 
loved cried out effeminately as he was fight- 
ing. And though this sort of love was so 
approved among them, that the most virtuous | 
matrons would make professions of it to 
young girls, rivalry did not exist, and 
if several men's fancies met in one person, 
it was rather the beginning of an intimate 
friendship, whilst they all jointly conspired 
to render the object of their affection as ac- 
complished as possible. 

They taught them, also, to speak with a 
natural and graceful raillery, and to compre^ 


hend much matter of thought in .few words. 
For Lycurgus, who ordered, as we saw, that 
a great piece of money should be but of an 
inconsiderable value, on the contrary would 
allow no discourse to be current which did 
not contain in few words a great dejil of 
useful and curious sense ; children in Sparta, 
by a habit of long silence, came to give just 
and senteutious answers ; for, indeed, as 
loose and incontinent livers are seldom 
fathers of many children, so loose and 
incontinent talkers S(*ldoiii originate many 
sensible words. King Agis, wht'ii some 
Athenian laughed at their short swords, 
and said that tlie jugglers on the stage swul- 
low'cd them with east*, answered him, “ We 
find them long enough to reach our enemies 
with ;" and as their swords were short and 
.sharp, so, it seems to me, were their sayings. 
Th(*y r<‘acli tin; j)oint and arrest the atteii- 
I tion of the liearers be^ti'i* than any. Lycur- 
giis himself seems to have been short and 
si'utentious, if we may trust the anecdotes 
of him ; as aj>pears by his answ er to 
one who by all means would set up de- 
lyocracy in Ivacedamion. “ Begin, fri(*nd,” 
said he^ “and set it up in your family." 
AiiothcT asked liim wliy lie allow (*d of 
such mean and trivial sacrifices to the 
gods. Ho ri'plied, “ That we may always 
have 8om(*tliing to oiler to tliem.” Bidng 
asked what sort of martial exercises or 
combats lie aj)])rov(*d of, he answ'ered, “ All 
sorts, exce[)t tliat in which you streteli out 
your hands." Similar answers, addressed 
to his countrymen by h ttca*, arii ascribed to 
him; a.s, being consult(*d liow they iqiglit 
b(‘st opi)os(? an invasion of tlu'ir enemies, 
he returned this answer, “ By continuing 
poor, and not coveting each man to be 
greater than his fellow." Being consulted 
again wlietlier it vv(*ro requisite to eiieloso 
tlie city with a wall, he sent tliem word, 

“ The city is well fortified wliicli liath a wall 
of men instead of brick." But wln'tlier 
tlie.se lctt(*rs are counterfeit or not is not 
ea.sy to det<*rmine. 

Of their ilislike. to talkativimess, the fol- 
lowing apophthegms are evidence. King 
Leonidas said to one wdio lield him in dis- 
coursi? ujKm some useful matter, hut nut in 
due time and place, “IMuch to the j)ur[>oKr?, 
Sir, elsewhere." King Charilaus, the ne]»h(‘W’ 
of Lycurgus, bi'ing asked why lii.s uncle Jiad 
made so h*w laws, answered, “ ISIeii of 
words require hut few law.*'." When cme 
blamed Ilecatneus the sophist because tliat, 
being invited to the public table, he bad not 
sjxiken one word all supjier-time, Arcliirla- 
niidas answ’erod in his vindication, “ Ih; who 
knows h 5W to speak, knows i^lso when." 

The sharp and yet not ungraceful retorts 
which I mentioned may be instanced^as fol- 
lows. Deinaratus, being asked in a trouble- 
some manner by an iriiriortunato fellow', 
Who was the best man in Lacedaemon ? an- 
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swered at last, He, Sir, that is tho least 
like you.” Some, in company whore Agis 
W'as, much extolled the Eleaiis for their just 
and honorable in^nagerneiit of the Olympic 
arnes ; “ Indeed,” said Agis, “they are 
ighly to be commended if they can do jus- 
tice one day in five years.** Theopompus 
answered a stranger who talked much of nis 
affection to the Lacedajnionians, and said 
that his countrymen called him Philolacon 
(a lover of th«^ Lacedaemonians), that it had 
been more for liis honor if they had called 
him Philopolites (a lover of his own country- 
men). And Plistoanax, the son of Pausa- 
nias, when an ordtor of Athens said the La- 
cedajmonians had no learning, t dd him, 
“ You say true, Sir ; we alone of all the 
Greeks have learned none of your bad qual- 
ities.” One asked Arcliidarnidas whatnum-' 
ber there might be of the Spartans ; he an- 
swered, “ Enough, Sir, to keep out wicked 
men.” 

We may see their character, too, in their 
very jests. For they did not tlirow them out 
at random, but the very wit of them was 
grounded upon somethong or other w'ortb 
thinking about. For instance, one, being 
asked to go hear a man who exactly counter- 
feited the voice of a nightingale, answered, 
“ Sir, I have heard the nightingale itself.” 
Another, having read tho following inscrip- 
tion upon a tomb, 

Seeking to quench a cruel tyranny, 

They, at Selin us, did in buttle did, 

said, it served them right j for instead of 
trying to ouench tho tyranny they should 
have let it burn out. A lad, being offered 
some game-cocks that w'ould die upon the 
spot, said that he cared not for cocks that 
would die, but for such that w'onld live and 
kill others. Another, seeing people easing 
themselves on seats, said, “ God forbid I 
should sit whore I could not get up to salute 
my elders.” In short, tlndr answers were so 
sententious and pertinent, that one said well 
that intellectual much more truly than atli- 
letic exercise was the Spartan characteristic. 

^[or was their instruction in music and 
verse less candully attended to than their 
habits of grace and good breeding in con- 
versation. And their very songs had a life 
and spirit in them that inflamed and pos- 
sessed men’s minds with an enthusiasm and 
■ ardor for action ; the style of them was plain 
anH without affectation ; the subject ahvavs 
serious and moral ; most usually, it Avas m 
praise of such men as had died in defence 
of their country, or in derision of those that 
had been cowards ; tho former they declared 
happy and glorified ; the life of the latter 
they described as moH miserable and abjiMjt. 
There were also vaunts of what they would 
do, and boasts of what they had done, vary- 
ing with the various ages, as, for example, 
they had three choirs in their solemn festi- 


vals, tho first of the old men, the second of 
the young men, and the last of the children ; 
the old men began thus : 

We once were young, and brave and strong ; 
the young men answered them, singing, 

And we’re so now, come on and try ; 
the children came last and said, 

But we’ll be strongest by and by. 

Indeed, if we will take the pains to con- 
sider their compositions, some of which were 
still extant in our days, and the airs on the 
flute to which they marched when going to 
battle, we shall find that Terpander and Pin- 
dar had reason to say that musing and valor 
were allied. The first says of Laceda3mou— 

The spear and song in her do meet, 

And Justice walks about her street ; 

And Pindar — 

Councils of wise elders here, 

And tho young men’s conquering spear, 

And dance, and song, and joy appear ; 

hoth describing the Spartans as no less mu- 
sical than warlike ; in the words of one of 
their own poets — 

With the iron stern and sharp 
, Comes the ])laying on the harp. 

For, indeed, before they engaged in battle, 
the king first d.'d sacrifice to the Muses, in 
all likeliliood to put them in mind of tho 
manner of tlicir education, and of th(3 judg- 
iiKMit that would be passed upon their ac- 
tions, and tliereby to animate them to tho 
performance of exploits tliat sliould deserve 
a record. At such times, too, the I.acedsD- 
monians abated a little the severity of their 
I manners in favor of their young men, suffer- 
ing them to curl and adorn their liair, and to 
have costly arms, and fine clothes ; and w ere 
well pleased to see them, like proud horses, 
neigliing and pressing to tho course. And 
therefore, as soon as they came to be well- 
grown, they took a gieat deal of care of 
their hair, to have it parted and trimmed, 
especially against a day of battle, pursuant 
to a saying recorded of their lawgiver, that 
a large head of hair added beauty to a good 
face, and terror to an ugly one. 

When they w’ore in the field, their exer- 
cises w'cre generally more moderate, their fare 
not so hard, nor so strict a hand held over 
them by their officers, so that they w-ere the 
only people in the world to whom w^ar gave 
repose. When their army was draw n up in 
battle array and the enem^* near, the king 
sacrificed a goat, commanded the soldiers to 
set their garlands upon their heads, and the 
pipers to play the tune of the hymn to Cas- 
tor, and himsejf began the paean of advance. 
It was at once a magnificent and a terrible 
sight to see them march on to the tune of 
their flutes, without auy disorder in their 
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ranks, any discomposure in their minds or 
change in their countenance, calmly anti 
cheerfully moving with the music to the 
deadly fight. Men, in tliis temper, were not 
likely to be possessed with fear or any trans- 
port of fury, but with the deliberate valor of 
hope and assurance, as if some divinity were 
attending and conducting them. The king 
liad always about his person some one who 
had been crowned in the Olympic games : 
and upon tliis account a Lacedjeuiouian is 
said to have refused a considerable present, 
ANhich was offered to him upon condition 
that he would not come into the lists ; and 
when he had with much to-do thrown his 
antagonist, some of the sp(*ctakors saying to 
him, “ And now’. Sir Lacedaiinonian, what 
are you the better for your victory?” he 
answered smiling,“ I shall fight next the 
king.” After they had routed an enemy, 
they pursued him till they were well assure(l 
of tlie victory, and then they sounded a re- 
tr»‘at, thinking it base and uuwortiiy of a 
Grecian people to cut men in [>ieces, who 
had given up and abandoned all r(*sistance. 
This manner of dealing with their emnuies 
did not only show magnanimity, but was 
politic too ; for, knowing tliat tliey killed only 
those who made resistance, and gave <juarter 
to tlie rest, men geiH*raIly thouglit it ILlieir 
best way to consult their safety by flight. 

llip[>ius the sophist says that J.«ycurgus 
himself was a great soldier, and an exptu’i- 
enc(‘d commander. Philostephanus attributes 
to him the first division of the cavalry into 
trooj)s of fifties in a s(iuare body ; but Jle- 
motrius the Phalerian says (piite the con- 
trary, and that he made all his laws in a con- 
tinued peace. And, ind(*ed, the ()lym})ic 
holy truct*, or cessation of arms, that was 
lu’ocured by liis means and management, in- 
clines me to think him a kind-natured man, 
and one that loved quietness and peace. 
Notwithstanding all this, lb?rmi[)pus tells 
us that he had no hand in the ordinance ; j 
that Iphitus made it, and Lycurgus came 
only as a spt‘ctator, and that by mere accv- 
dent too. Being there, he heard as it were a 
man’s voice behind him, btiming and won- 
dering at him that he did not encourage his 
countrymen to resort to the assembly, and, 
turning about and seeing no man, concluded 
that it was a voice from heaven, and u|H)n 
this immediately went to Iphitus and assist- 
ed him in ordering the ceremonies of that 
feast, which, by his means, were better estab- 
lished, and w ith more repute than before. 

To return to the Laceda3nionians. Their 
discipline conunued still after they were 
full-grown men. No one w’as allowed to live 
after his own fancy ; but the city was a sort 
of camp, in w hich every man had his share 
of provisions and business set out, and look- 
ed upon himself not so much born to serve 
his own ends as the interest of his country. 
Therefore if they were commanded nothing 


else, they went to see the boys perforin their 
exercises, to teach them something useful 
or to learn it themselves of those who kne^ 
better. And indeed one o^ the greatest and 
higlie.st blessings Lycurgus procured his peo- 
ple wiis the abundance of leisure which pro- 
ceeded from his forbidding to them the ex- 
ercise of any mean and mechanical trade. 
Of the inoiify-niaking that de^iends on trou- 
hlesome going about and seeing people and 
dt>ing business, they had no need at all in a 
state w in*re w<‘alth obtained no honor or re- 
s[)ect. The Helots tilled their ground for 
them, ami paid tlitmi yearly in kind the aj->- 
pointed quantity, without any trouble of 
theirs. To this purpose there goes a stofy 
of a Lacedjemoniaii who, happening to be at 
Athens when the courts were sitting, was 
told of a citizen that had been fiiual for liv- 
ing an idle life, and was Ixdng escorted 
home in much distress of mind by his con- 
doling fri«*nds ; the Lacedmmonian was much 
surprised at it and desired liis friend tosliow 
him tlu‘ man who was condemned for living 
like a fr<*eman. So much bimeath them did 
^liey esteem th(‘ fru’olous dtivotion of time 
and attrition to the mechanical arts and to 
muney-muking. 

it need not be said, that upon tlie prohi- 
bition of gold and silver, all lawsuits imme- 
diattdy ceased, for there was now neither 
avarice nor ])overty amongst tluuii, but 
(‘(piality, w'heie every one’s wants were 
.sui>plied, and independence, because those 
wants were so small. Vll tlnnr tinn;, except 
when tiiey weitj in tlie field, was takmi up 
by the clioral dances and the festivals, iu 
hunting, and in attendance on the exercise- 
grounds and the j)laces of public conversa- 
tion. 'i’liose who were und(*r thii’ty years of 
age W'ere not allowed to go into the market- 
place, but had the neces.saries of their family 
supplied by the care of their relations and 
lovers ; nor was it for the credit of eldm iy 
men to be .seen too oftmi in the market- 
J)lace; it was e.stctemed more suitable for them 
to frequent the exercise-gi ounds and places 
of con vensation, where they stieiit tlieir leisure 
rationally in conversation, not on money-mak- 
ing and market-pric«*s, but for the most part 
in passing judgment on some action worth 
coiKsideriiig ; extolling the good, and censur- 
ing those who w’ere otherwise, and that in a 
light and s]H)rtive manner, conv(*yiiig, with 
out too much gravity, Ies.s<ms of a<Jvice ami 
improvement. Nor was Lycurgus hiufself 
unduly austere ; it was lie who dedicated, 
says Sosihius, the little statue of Laugh- 
ter. Mirth, introduced sea.soiiably .at 
their suppers and places of common en- 
tertaiiiuieiit, was to serv^ as a sort of 
sweetmeat to accompany their strict and 
hard Ufe. To conclude, he bred up his 
citizens in such a way that they neither 
would or could live by themselves ; they 
were to make themselves one with the public 
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good, and, clustering like bees around their 
commander, be by their zeal and public 
Spirit carried all but out of themselves, and 
devoted wholly to their country. What their 
sentiments were ^iil better appear by a few 
of their sayings. Paedaretus, not being ad- 
mitted into the list of*the three hundred, re- 
turned home with a joyful face, well pleased 
to find that there were in Sparta three hun- 
dred better men than himself. And Poly- 
cratidas, being sent with some others am- 
bassador to the lieutenants of the king of 
Persia, being asked by them whether they 
came in a private or in a public character, 
answered, “ In a public, if we succeed ; if 
not, in a private character.’* Argileonis, 
asking some who came from Ampliipolis if 
her son Brasidas died courageously and as 
became a Spartan, on their beginning to 
praise him to a high degree, and saying 
there was not such another left in Sparta, 
answered, “ Do not say so ; Brasidas was a 
good and brave man, but there are in Sparta 
many better than he.^’ 

The senate, as I said before, consisted of 
those who were Lycurgi\s’s chief aiders and 
assist^its in his plans. The vacancies he 
order^ to be supplied out of the best and 
most deserving mcm past sixty years old, 
and we need not wonder if tli(U’e was much 
striving for it ; for what more glorious com- 
petit'on could there be amongst imm, than 
one in which it was not contested who was 
swiftest among the swift or strongest of the 
strong, but who of many wise and good was 
wisest and best, and fitb^st to be intrusted 
for ever after, as the reward of his nuuits, j 
with the supreme authority of the common- 
wealth, and with power over the lives, fran- 
chises, and highest interests of all his coun- 
trymen? The manner of tludr election wjis 
as follows : the people bcung called together, ! 
some selected persons were locked up in a 
room near the place of election, so contrived 
that they could luuther see npr be seen, but 
could only hear the noise of the assembly 
without ; for they decided this, as most 
other affairs of moment, by the shouts of 
the people. This done, the competitors were 
not brought in and presented all together, 
but one after another by lot, and passed in 
order through the assembly without speak- 
ing a word. Those who were locked up had 
writing-tables with them, in which they re- 
corded and marked each shout by its loud- 
ness, without knowing in favor of which 
candidate each of them was made, but mere- 
ly that they came first, second, third, and 
so^orth. He who was found to have the 
most and loudest acclamations was declared 
senator duly elected. Upon this he had a 
garland set upon his head, and went in pro- 
cession to all the temples to give thanks to 
the gods ; a gpreat number of young men fol- 
lowed him with applauses, and women, also, 
singing verses in his honor, and extolling 


the virtue and happiness of his life. As he 
went round the city in this manner, each of 
his relations and friends set a table before 
him, saying, “ The city honprs you with 
this banquet ; ” but he, instead of accepting, 
passed round to the common table where he 
formerly used to eat, and was served as be- 
fore, excepting that now he had a second 
allowance, which he took and put by . By 
the time supper was ended, the women who 
were of kin to him had come about the door; 
and he, beckoning to her whom he most es- 
teemed, presented to her the portion he had 
saved, saying, that it had been a mark of es- 
teem to him, and was so now to her ; upon 
which she \^s triumphantly waited upon 
home by the W'ornen. 

Touching burials, Lycurgus made very 
wise regulations; for, first of all, to cutoff 
all superstition, he allowed them to bury 
their dead within the city, and even rouna 
about their temples, to the end that their 
youth might bo accustomed to such specta- 
cles, and not be afraid to see a dead body, 
or imagine that to touch a corpse or to tread 
upon a grave would defile a man. In the 
iKixt place, he commanded them to put noth- 
ing into the ground with them, exce})t if 
they pleased, a few olive leaves, and the 
scarlet cloth that they were wrapped in. lie 
would not suffer the names to be inscribed, 
except only of men who fell in the wars, or 
women who died in a sacred office. The 
time, too, appointed for mourning, was very 
short, chwen days ; on the twidfth, they 
w^ere to do sacrifice to Ceres, and leave it 
off ; so that we may s(^e, that as ho cut off 
all siqierfliiity, so in things necessary there 
was nothing so small and trivial which did 
not express som(‘ homage of virtue or scorn 
of vice. He filled Lacedsemon all through 
with ju'oofs and examples of good conduct ; 
with the constant sight of which from their 
youth up, th(‘ people would hardly fail to 
be gradiuilly formed and advanced in virtue. 

And this was the reason why lie forbade 
them to travel abroad, and go about ac- 
quainting themselves with foreign rulers of 
morality, the liQjbits of ill-educated people, 
and dilterent views of government. Withal 
he banished from Lacedaemon all strangers 
who could not give a very good reason for 
their coming thither ; not because he was 
afraid lest they should inform themselves 
of and imitate his manner of government 
(as Thucydides says), or learn any thing to 
their good ; but rather lest they should in- 
troduce something contrary to good manners. 
With strange people, strangd words must be 
admitted ; these novelties produce novelties 
in thought; arid on these follow views and 
feelings whose discordant character destroys 
the harmony of the state. He was as care- 
ful to save his city from the infection of for- 
eign bad habits, as men usually are to pre- 
vent the introduction of a pestilence. 
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Hitherto I, for my part, see no sign of in- 
justice or want of equity in the laws of Ly- 
curgus, though some who admit them to be 
well contrived to make good soldiers, pro- 
nounce them defective in point of justice. 
The Cryptia, perhaps (if it were one of Ly- 
curgus’s ordinances, as Aristotle says it wa«), 
gave both him and Plato, too, this opinion 
•alike of the lawgiver and his government. 
By this ordinance, the magistrates des- 
patched privately some of the ablest of the 
young men into the country, from time to 
time, armed only with their daggers, and 
taking a little necessary provision with them ; 
in the daytime, they hid themselves in out- 
of-the-way places, and there lay close, but, 
in the niglit, issued out into the highways, 
and killed all the Helots they could light 
upon; sometimes they set upon them by day, 
as they were at work in the fields, and mur- 
dered tlicm. As, also, Thucydides, in his 
history of the Peloponnesian war, tcdls us, 
that a good number of tliem, after being 
singled out for tlieir bravery by the Spartans, 
garlanded, as enfranchised persons, and le<l 
about to all the temples in token of honors, 
shortly after disappeared all of a sudden, 
being about the number of tw© thousand; 
and no man either then or since could giv(‘ 
an account how they came by their deaths. 
And Aristotle, in particular, adds, that tlie 
ephori, so soon as they were enter(*d into 
tlieir office, used to declare war against them, 
that they might be massacred without a 
breach of religion. It is confessed, on all 
hands, that the Spartans dealt with th(iin 
v,ery hardly; for it was a common thing to 
forc<‘- them to drink to excess, and to lead 
them ill that condition into their public halls, 
that the children might see what a sight a 
drunken man is; they made them to dance 
low dances, and sing ridiculous songs, for- 
bidding them expressly to meddle with any 
of a better kind. And accordingly, wlieii 
tlie Thebans made their invasion into Laco- 
nia, and took a great number of the Helots, 
they could by no means persuade them to 
sing the verses of Terpander, Aleman, or 
Spendon, “For,” said they, “the masters 
do not like it.” So that it was^truly observed 
by one, that in Sparta he who was free 
was most so, and he that was a slave tliere, 
the greatest slave in the world. For my part, 
I am of opinion that these outrages and cru- 
elties began to be exercised in Sparta at a 
lat»*r time, especially after the great earth- 
quake, when the Helots made a general in- 
surrection, and, joining with the Mes.senians, 
laid the countr|p waste, and brought the 
greatest danger upon the city. For I can- 
not j^rsuade myself to ascribe to Lycurgus 
80 wicked and barbarous a course, judging 
of him from the gentleness of his disposition 
and justice upon all other occasipns ; to 
fho oracle also testified. 

When he perceived that his more import- 


ant institutions had taken root in the minds 
of his countrymen, that custom had rendered 
them familiar and easy, that liis common- 
wealth wiis now grown up and able to go 
alone, then, as, Plato s^ewhere tells us, 
tin* Maker of the world, when first lie saw it 
existing and beginning its motion, felt joy, 
even so Lycurgus, viewing with joy and sal- 
isfactioii the greatness and- beauty of his j»o- 
litical structure, now' fairly at work and in 
motion, conceived tlie thouglit to make it 
immortal too, and, as far as liuman forecast 
could reach, to deliver it down uncliangeable 
to posterity. He called an extraordinary as- 
sembly of all the pt‘o]>le, and tohl tlnun that 
he now thought everything reasonably well 
establish<‘d, both for the happiiu'ss and the 
virtue of the state; but that tliere was one 
thing still behind, of the greatest imjiort- 
ance, which he thought not fit to impart 
until he had consulted the oracle ; in the 
mean time, his desire was tlnit tin y would 
observe the laws without any the least alter- 
ation until Ills return, and tlien lie would do 
as the god should direct him. They all con- 
sented readily, and bqdeliim liasbrn his jour- 
m^y; but, Ixdbri* he departed, lie adminis-' 
tered an oath to tln^ tw’o kings, the siKate, 
and the whole commons, to abide by ami 
maintain the establisli(*d form of polity until 
Lycurgus should be coim? back. This done, 
he set out for I)(*l]»lii, and, having sacriliceil 
to Apollo, asked him wh(‘th(*r th(i laws he 
had establislied weriigoud, and sufficient for 
a p(‘ople/s ha}>piiiess and virtue. The ora- 
cle answered that the laws were excellent, 
and tiiat the people, w hile! it observed tliem, 
sliould live in tlie lieiglit of renown. J^ycur- 
gus took th(! oracle in writing, and sent it 
ov<*r to Sparta ; and, having saci ificed the 
secoml time to Apollo, and taken leave of 
his friends and his son, lie resolved Uiat the 
Siiartaiis should not be released from the 
oatli they ha<l taken, and that he would, of 
his own act, close his life where he was. He 
was now about that age in whieli life was 
still tolerable, and yet might be quitted 
’without regret. Every thing, moreover, 
about him was in a sufficieuitly })r()sj)erous 
condition. He, therefore, made an mid of 
himself by a total abstinence from food; 
thinking it a 8 tat«‘ 8 man’s duty to mak<* his 
very death, if possible, an act of sei vice to 
the state, and ev<*n in tlie end of Ids life to 
give some examjile of virtue ami efiec.t some 
useful purjiose. He would, on the one han*l, 
crown and consnniniate his own happimiss 
by a death suitable to so honorable a life,- 
and, on the other, would secure to his couu- 
trymen the enjoyment of the advantages he 
had spent his life in obtaining for them, 
since they had solemnly sworti tlie inaiut»*n- 
ance of his institutions until his return. Nor 
was he deceived in liis expectations, for the 
city of Lacedffiraon continued the chief city 
of all Greece for the space of five hundred 
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years, in strict observance of Lycurgus’s 
laws; in all which time «there was no man- 
ner of alteration made, during the reign of 
fourteen kings down to the time of Agis, 
the son of Archidanius. For the new crea- 
tion of the ephori, though thought to be in 
favor of the people, was so far from dimin- 
ishing, that it very much heightened, the 
aristocratical character of the government. 

In the time of Agis, gold and silver first 
flowed into Sparta, and with them all those 
mischiefs which attend the immoderate 
desire of riches. Lysander x^romotcd this 
disorder; for by bringing in rich spoils from 
the wars, althougb himself incorrupt, he yet 
by this means filled his country with avarice 
and luxury, and subverted the laws and 
ordinances of Lycurgus ; so long as which 
were in force, the aspect presented by Sparta 
was rather that of a rule of life followed by 
one wise and temperate man, than of the 
political government of a nation. And as 
the poets feign of llercules, that, with his 
lion’s skin and his club, he went over the 
world, punishing lawless and cruel tyrants, 
so may it be said of .the Lacedjemonians, 
that, with a common staff and a coarse coat, 
they gained the willing and joyful obe- 
dience of Greece, through whoso whole 
extent they suppressed unjust usurpations 
and despotisms, arbitrated in war, and com- 
posed civil dissensions; and this oft(*n with- 
out so much as taking down one buckler, 
but barely by sending some one single deputy 
to whose direction all at once submitted, 
like bees swarming and taking tluur places 
around their prince. Such a fund of order 
and equity, enough and to spare for others, 
existed in their state. 

And therefore I cannot but wonder at 
those who say that the Spartans were good 
subjects, but bad governors, and for proof of 
it allege a saying of king Theopompus, who, 
when one said that Sparta held up so long 
because their kings could command so well, 
replied, “ Nay, rather because the people 
know so well how to obey.” For people do 
not obey, unless rulers know how to com- 
mand; obedience is a lesson taught by com- 
manders. A true leader himself creates the 
obedience of his own followers; as it is the 
last attainment in the art of riding to make 
a horse gentle and tractable, so is it of the 
science of government, to inspire men with a 
willingness to obey. The Lacedremonians 
iilS^pired men not with a mere willingness, 
but with an absolute desire, to be their 
•subjects. For they did not send petitions to 
them for ships or money, or a supply of 
armed men, but only for a Spartan com- 
mander; and, having obtained one, used him 
with honor and reverence ; so the Sicilians 
behaved to Gylippus, the Chalcidians to Bra- 
sidas, and all the Greeks in Asia to Lysander, 
Callicratidas, and Agesilaus ; they styled 
them the composers and . chastene^s of each 


people or prince they were sent to, and had 
their eyes always flxed upon the city oi 
Sparta itself, as the perfect model of good 
manners and wise government. The rest 
seemed as scholars, they the masters of 
Greece ; and to this Stratonicus pleasantly 
alluded, when in jest he pretended to make » 
a law that the Athenians should conduct* 
religious processions and the mysteries, the 
Eleans should preside at the Olympic games, 
and, if either did amiss, the Lacedaemonians 
be beaten. Antisthenes, too, one of the 
scholars of Socrates, said, in earnest, of the 
Thebans, when they were elated by their 
victory at Leuctra, that they looked like 
schoolboys who had beatem their master. 

However, it w'as not the design of Lycur- 
gns that his city should govern a great many 
others; he thought rather that the happiness 
of a state, as a private man, consisted chiefly 
in the exercise of virtue, and in the concord 
of the inhabitants; his aim, thej-efore, in all 
his arrangements, was to make and keep 
th(‘m free-minded, self-dependent, and tem- 
perate. And therefore all those who have 
written well on politics, as Plato, Diog(*nes, 
and Z(‘no, have taken Lycurgus for their 
model, leaving behind them, however, mere 
]'>rojects and words ; whereas Lycurgus was 
the** author, not in writing but in reality, of 
a governmenf which none else could so much 
as copy ; and while iikui in general have 
treated the incjiviiUial philosophic character 
as unattainable, he, by the example of a 
complete philosophic state, raised himself 
high above all other lawgivers of Greece. 
And so Aristotle says they did him less 
honor at Lacedrenion after his death than he 
deserved, although he has’ a temple there, 
and they offer sacrifices yearly to him as to 
a god. 

It is reported that when his bones wore 
brought home to Sparta his tomb was struck 
with lightning; an accident which befell no 
eminent person but himself, and Euripides, 
who was buried at Arethusa in ^lacedonia ; 
and it may serve that poet’s admirers as 
a testimony in his favor, that he had in this 
the same fate jvith that holy man and favo- 
rite of the gods. Some say Lycurgus died 
in Cirrha ; Apollothemis says, after he ba<d 
como to Elis ; Timseus and Aristox^UII*, 
that he ended his life in CreteL^^lISs^ 
toxenus adds that his tomb is shown bjr'lhe 
Cretans in the district of Pergamus, near 
the strangers’ road. lie left an' only son, 
Aiitiorus, on whose death without issue, his 
family became extinct. But his relations 
and friends kept up an annual commemora- 
tion of him down to a long time after; and 
the days of the meeting were called Lycur- 
gides. Aristocrates, the son of Hipparchus, 
says that he died in Crete, and that his 
Cretan friends, in accordance with his own 
request, when they had burned his body, 
scattered the ashes into the sea ; for fear 
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lest, if his relics should be transported to 
Lacedaemon, the people mi^ht pretend to 
be released from* their oaths, and make 


innovations in the government. Thus 
much may suffice for the life and actions of 
Lycurgus. 


NUMA POMPILIUS. 


Though the pedigrees of noble families 
of Rome go back in exact form as far as 
Numa Pompilius, yet there is great diversity 
amongst historians concerning the time in 
which he reigned; a certain writer called 
Clodius, in a book of his entitled Strictures 
on Chronology, avers that the ancient regis- 
ters of Rome were lost when the city was 
sacked by the Gauls, and that those which 
are now extant were counterfeited, to flatter 
and serve the humor of some men who wished 
to have themselves derived from some ancient 
and noble lineage, though in reality with no 
claim to it. And though it be commonly 
reported that Numa was a scholar and a 
familiar acquaintapce of Pythagoras, yet it 
is again contradicted by others. Who affirm, 
that he was acquainted with tieither the 
Greek language nor learning, and that he was 
a person of that natural talent and ability as 
of himself to attain to virtue, or else tliat ho 
found some barbarian instructor superior to 
Pythagoras. Some affirm, als^, that Pythag- 
oras w'lus not contemporary W’lth Numa, but 
lived at least five generations after him ; and 
that some other Pythagoras, a native of 
Sparta, who, in the sixt(*enth Olympiad, in 
the third year of which Numa became king, 
won a prize at the Olympic race, might, in 
his travel through Italy, have gained ac- 
miaintance with Numa, and as.sisted him in 
the constitution of his kingdom ; whence 
it comes that many Laconian laws and cus- 
^ms appear amongst the Roman institutions, 
let, in any case, Numa was descemled of 
the Sabines, wbo declare themselves to be a 
colony of the Lacedaembnians. And chron- 
ology, in general, is uncertain; especially 
when fixed by the lists of, victors in the 
Olympic games, which were publi.-he<l at a 
late peri(^ by Ilippias the Elean, and rest on 
no positive authority. Commencing, how- 
ever, at a convenient point, we wdll proceed 
to give the most noticeable events -that are 
recorded of the life of Numa. 

It was 'the thirty-seventh year, counted 
from the foundation of Rome, when Romulus, 
then reiping, did, on the fifth day of the 
month of July, called the Caprotine Nones, 
pffer a public sacrifice at the Goat’s Marsh, 
to presence of the senate and people of Rome. 
Suddenly the sky w’as darkened, a thick ( 
cloud of storn* and rain settled on the earth ; i 
the common people fled in affright, and were i 
dispersed; and in this whirlwind Romulus ] 
disappeared,, his body being never found i 


either living or dead. A foul suspicion 
I presently attached to the patricians, and 
rumors w^ere current among the people as if 
that they, weary of kindly government, and 
exasperated of late by the imperious deport- 
ment of Romulus towards them, had plotted 
against his life and made him aw'ay, that so 
th(‘y might assume the authority and govern- 
ment into their own hands. This sirspicioii 
they sought to turn aside by decreeing divine 
honors to Romulus, as to one not dead 
hut translat(‘tl to a higher condition. And 
rrocnlus, a man of noU‘, took oath, that he 
saw Ronnilus caught up into heaven in his 
arms and vestments, and h(*ard him, as he 
ascended, cry out tli^t they should hereafter 
stylo him by the name of Quirinus. 

This troiu)l(‘, being apjx'ased, W’as followed 
by another, about th(‘ election of a new king; 
for the minds of the original Romans and 
the new inhabitants were not as yet grown 
into that perfect unity of bunper, but tbjit 
there were (liv(“rsiti(*s of factions amongst 
the commonalty, and j(‘ak)U.si(‘3 and emu- 
lations amongst the Siuiators ; for though 
all agreed that >t was n(*c(‘ssary to have a 
king, yet what person or of which nation, 
was matter of dispute. For those who IkkI 
been builders of the city with Romulus, and 
had already yielded a share of their laml.s 
and dwellings to tin? Sabines, w(*r(* indignant 
at any pretension on their part to riih; over 
their benefactors. On the other side, the 
Sabines could plausibly allege, that, at their 
king Tatius’s decease, they bad peaceably 
submitb'd to the sole command of Romulus; 
so now their turn was come to have a king 
chosen out r)f their own nation; nor did they 
esteem themselves to have combined witti 
the Romans as inferiors, nor to have contrib- 
uted less than they to the increase of Rome, 
which, without their number.s and a8.sf)cia- 
tion, could scarcely have merited the name of 
a city. 

Thu.s did both parties argue and dispute 
their cause; hut lest meanwhile di.scord, dn 
the ab.senco of all command, should occasion 
general confusion, it was agreed that th^ 
hundred and fifty senators should inbq*- 
changeably execute the office of sujjremo 
magist^’ate, and each in succ^sion, with the 
ensigns of royalty, should oiler the solemn 
sacrifices ana despatch public buKiiiess for 
the space of six hours by day and six by 
night; which vicissitude and equal distribu- 
tion of power would preclude all rivalry 
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amongst the senators and envy from the 
people, when, they should behold one,^ ele- 
vated to thp degree of a king, levelled within 
the space of a day to the condition of a pri- 
vate citizen: This form of government is 
termed, by the Romans, interregnum. Nor 
yet could they, by this plausible and modest 
way of rule, escape susi)icion and clamor of 
the vulgar,' as though they were changing 
the form of government to an oligarchy, and 
designing to keep tiio supreme power in a 
sort of wardship under themselves, without 
ever proceeding to choose a king. Both par- 
ties came at length to the conclusion that the 
one should choose a king out of the body of 
the other; the Romans make choice of a 
Sabine, or the Sabines name a Romeu; this 
was esteemed the best expedient to put an 
end to all party spirit, and the x^rince who 
should be chosen would have an ecxual affec- 
tion to the oho party as his electors and to 
the other as his kinsmen. The Sabines 
remitted the choice to the original Romans, 
and they, too, on their part, were more 
inclinable to receive a Sabine king el(‘cted 
by themselves than to see a Roman (‘xaltt;d 
by tlie Sabines. Consultations being accord- 
ingly held, they named Nurna Pompilius, of 
the Sabine race, a person of that high repu- 
tation |or excellence, that, though he were 
not actually residing at Rome, yet he was no 
sooner nominated than accepted by the 
Sabines, with acclamation almost greater 
than that of the electors themselves. 

The choice being declared and made known 
to the people, principal men of botli parties 
were appointed to visit and entreat him, that 
he would accept the administration of the 
government. Numa resided at a famous 
city of the Sabines called Cures, whence the 
Romans and Sabines gave tliernscdves the 
joint name of Quirites. Pompoiiius, au illus- 
trious person, was his father, and he the 
youngest of his four sous, being (as it had 
been divinely ordered) born on the twenty- 
first day of April, the day of the foundation 
of Rome. He was endued with a soul rarely 
tempered by nature, and disposed to virtue, 
which he had yet more subdued by discip- 
line, a severe life, and the study of* philoso- 
phy; means which had not only succeeded in 
expelling the baser passions, but also the 
violent and .rapacious temj^er which bar- 
barians are apt to think highly of; true 
bravery, in his judgment, was regarded as 
coiisisting in the subjugation of ourxxassions 
by reason. 

- Tie banished all luxury and softness from 
his own home, and while citizens alike and 
strangers found in him an incorrux^tible 

i ’udge and counsellor, in private he devoted 
limself not to amusement or lucre, but to the 
worship of the immortal gods, and the 
rational contemplation of their divine x)ower 
and nature. So famous was be, that Tatius, 
the colleague of liomuluB, chose him for bis 


son-in-law, and gave him his only daughter, 
which, however, did not stimulate his vanity 
to desire to dwell with his father-in-law at 
Rome; he rather chose to inhabit with his 
Sabines, and cherish his own father in his 
old age; and Tatia, also, preferred the pri- 
vate condition of her husband before the 
honors and splendor she might have enjoyed 
with her father. Slio is said to have died* 
after she had been married thirteen years, 
and then Numa, leaving the conversation of 
the town, betook himself to a country life, 
and in a solitary manner frequented the 
groves and fields consecrated to the gods, 
Xxissing his life in desert places. And this 
in x^articular gave occasion to the story 
about the goddess, namely, that Numa did 
not retire from human society out of any 
melancholy or disorder of mind, but because 
he had tasted the joys of more elevated inter- 
course, and, admitted to celestial wedlo'ck in 
the love and converse of the goddess Egeria, 
had attained to blessedness, and to a divine 
wisdom. 

The story evidently resembles tliose very 
ancient fables which the Phrygians have 
received and still recount of Attis, the 
Bithyiiiaus of Herodotus, the Arcadians of 
Endyinion, not to mention several others 
who were thought blessed and beloved of the 
gods; nor does it seem strange if God, a 
lover, not of horses or birds, batmen, should 
not disdain to dwell with tlie virtuous and 
converse with the wise and temperate soul, 
thoiigli it be altogether hard, indeed, to 
believe, that any god or daemon is capable of 
a sensual or bodily love and x^assioii for any 
human form or beauty. Tliougli, indeed, 
the wise Egyptians do not unplausibly make 
the distinction, that it may be jjossible for a 
divine sx)irit so to ai)i:>ly itself to the nature 
I of a woman, as to imbreed in her tlio first 
beginnings of generation, while on the other 
side they conclude it imxwssible for the male 
kind to have any intercourse or mixture by 
the body with any divinity, not considering, 
however, that what takes place on the one 
side must also take place on the other; inter- 
mixture, by fpree of terms, is reciprocal. 
Not that it is otherwise than befitting to sux>- 
Xwse that tlie gods feel towards men affection, 
and love, in the sense of affection, and in 
the form of care and solicitude for their vir- 
tue and their good dispositions. And, there- 
fore, it was no error of those who feigned, 
that Phorbas, Ilyacinthus, and' Admetus 
were beloved by Apollo ; or that Hippolytus 
the Sicyonian was so much in his favor, that, 
as often as he sailed from l^icyon to Cirrha, 
the Pythian prox>hetess uttered this heroic 
verse, expressive of the god’s attention and 
joy: 

Now doth Hinpolytiis return again, 

And venture his dear life upon the main. 

It is reported, also, that Pan became 
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enamoured of Pindar for his verses, and the 
divine j>o\ver rendered honor to Hesiod and 
Archilochus after their death for the sake of 
the Muses; there is a statement, also, that 
JEsculapius sojourned with Sophocles in his 
lifetime, of which many proofs still exist, 
•and that, when he was dead, another deity 
look care for his funeral rites. And so if 
any credit may be given to these instances, 
why should we judge it incongruous, that a 
like spirit of the gods should visit Zaleucus, 
Minos, Zoroaster, Lycurgus, and Numa, the 
controllers of kingdoms, and the legislators 
for commonwealths ? Nay, it may be reason- 
able to believe, that the gods, with a serious 
purpose, assist at the councils and serious 
debates of such men, to inspire and direct 
them; and visit poets and musicians, if at 
all, in their more sportive moods; but, for 
difference of opinion here, as Bacchylides 
said, “the road is broad.” For there is no 
absurdity in the account also given, that 
Lycurgus and Niima, and other famous law- 
givers, having the task of subduing perverse 
and refractory multitudes, and of intro- 
ducing great innovations, themselves made 
this pretension to divine authority, which, if 
not true, assuredly was expedient for the 
interests of those it imposed upon. 

Nuina was about forty years of age wlfen 
the ambassadors came to make him offers of 
the kingdom; the speakers were Broculus 
and Velesus, one or other of .whom it had 
been thought the people would elect as their 
new king; the original Romans being fo) 
Proculus, and the Sabines for Velesus. Their 
speech was very short, supi'osing that, wh(*n 
they came to tender a kingdom, there needed 
little tt) persuade to an acceptance; but, con- 
trary to their expectation, they found that 
they had to use many reasons and entreaties 
to induce one, that lived in peace and quiet- 
ness, to accept the government of a city 
whose foundation and increase had been 
made, in a manner, in war. In presence of 
his father and his kinsman Marcius, he 
returned answer that “ Every alteration of a 
man’s life is dangerous to him; but mad- 
ness only could induce one whnmeeds nothing 
and is satisfied with everything to quit a 
life he is accustomed to; which, whatever 
else it is deficient in, at any rate has the 
advantage of certainty over one wholly 
doubtful and unknown. Though, indeed, 
the difficulties of this government cannot 
even be called unknown; Romulus, who j 
first held it, did not escape the .suspicion of 
having plotted gainst the life of his col- 
league Tatius ; nor the senate the like accu- 
sation. of having treasonably murdered 
Romulus. Yet Romulus had the advantage 
to be thought divinely born and miraculously 
presented and nurtured. My birth was 
mortal ; I was reared and instructed by men j 
that are known to you. The very points of ^ 
my charactfer that most commenaed mark | 


me as unfit to reij^, — love of retirement and 
of studies inconsistent with business, a pas- 
sion that has become inveterate in me for 
j)eace, for iinwarlike occupations, and for the 
society of men whose meetings are but those 
of worship and of kindly intercourse, whose 
lives in general are spent upon their farms 
and their pastures. I should but be, me- 
thinks, a laughing-stock, while I should go 
about to inculcate the worship of the gods 
and give h'ssons in the love of justice and 
the abhorrence of violence and war, to a 
city whose needs are rather for a captain 
than for a king.” 

The Romans, perceiving by these words 
that he was declining to accept the kingdom, 
were the more instant and urgent with him 
that he would not forsake and desert them in 
this comlition, and suffer tliem to relapse, as 
they must, into their foriiu'r sedition and 
civil discord, there being no person on whom 
both parties could accord but on liiinstdf. 
And, at huigth, his father and Alarcius, 
taking him aside, ]>ersuaded him to accept a 
gift so iiobl(» in itself, and tendered to him 
ratlier from lieaven than from men. 
“ M'hoiigh,” said they, *‘yon neither d<*8iro 
ric]i(‘S, l)(*ing conbmt witli wliat you have, 
nor court the fame, of authority, as having 
already tlu' more valuable fame of virtue, 
yet you will consider that government itself 
is a .servic(5 of (lod, who now calls out into 
action your qualities of justice .and wisdom, 
which were not m<‘ant to lx; left useh'ss and 
nnemjdoyed. Cease, tlH‘’'efore, to avoid and 
turn your back tlpon an office which, to a 
wise man, is .a field for gro.at and honorable 
actions, for the magnificent worship of the 
gods, and for the introduction of habits of 
piety, which authority alone can (dfect 
amongst a peoido. Tatius, though a foreigner, 
w.as Ixdoved, and the memory of Boinulus 
has rec<*ived divine honois; and who knows 
luit tliat this people, being victorious, may 
be satiated witn war, and, content with the 
troi)hies and sf)oils they h.avc aeijuin-d, may 
J)e, above all things, desirous to have a pacific 
and justice-loving prince, to lead tlxun to good 
order ami <iuiet V But if, indeed, their desires 
are uncontrollably and madly set on war, 
were it not better, then, to have the reins 
held by such a moderating hand .as is able to 
divert "the fury another way, and that your 
native city and tlie whole Sabine nation 
.should possess in you a bond of good-will 
and friendship with this young and growiiJ^ 
power?” 

With these reasons and persuasions several 
auspicious omens are said to h.ave coiicurredi 
and the zeal, also, of his fellow-citizens, who, 
on undei ■standing what me.ss^ge the Roman 
ambassadors had brought him, entreated 
him to accompany them, and to accept the 
kingdom as a means to unanimity and con- 
cord between the nations. 

Numa, yielding to these inducements. 
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having first performed divine sacrifice, pro- 
ceeded to Rome, being met in his way by 
the senate and people, wiio, with an impa- 
tient desire, came fortii to receive him ; the 
women, also, welcomed him with joyful 
acclamations, and sacrifices were offered for 
him in all the temples, and so universal was 
the joy, that they seemed to be receiving, 
not a new king, but a new kingdom. In 
this manner he descended into the forum, 
where Sjmrius Vettius, whose turn it was to 
be interrex at that hour, put it to the vote ; 
and all declared him king. Then the regal- 
ities and robes of authority were bj-ought to 
him ; but he refused to be invested with 
them until he had first consulted and been 
confirmed by the gods ; so being accompa- 
nied by the priests and augurs, he ascended 
the Capitol, which at that time the Romans 
called the Tarpeian Hill. 'Fhen the chief of 
the augurs covered Nurna’s head, and turn- 
ed his face towards the south, and, standing 
behind him, laid Viis right hand on his liead, 
and prayed, turning his eyes every way, in 
expectation of s6me auspicious signal from 
the gods. It was wonderful, meantime, with 
what silence and devotion the multitude 
stood assembled in the forum, in sindlar ex- 
pectation and suspense, till auspicious >>ir<ls 
appeared and passed on the right. Ihen 
Nurna, apparelling himself in his royal robes, 
descended from the hill to the people-, by 
whom he was received and congratulated 
with shouts' and acclamations of welcome, 
as a holy king, and beloved of all the gods. 

The first thing he did at his entrance' into 

f government was to dismi.ss the band of thre(‘ 
lundred men which had been Honmlus's life- 
guard, called by him Celeres, saying, that he 
would not distrust tho.se who put confidence 
in him ; nor rule over a people that di-strusted 
him. The next thing he did was to a<ld to 
the two priests of Jupiter and Mar.s a third 
in honor of Romulu.s, whom he called the 
Flamen Quirinalis. The Romans anciently 
called their priests Flamines, by corruption 
of the word Pilamines, from a certain cap 
which they wore, called Pilens. In those 
times, Greek words were more mixed with 
the Latin than at prp.sent ; thus also the royal 
robe which is called Laena, Juba say.s, is the 
same as the Greek Chlaena ; and 'tliat the 
name of Camillus, given to the boy with both 
bis parents living, who serves in the temple 
af Jupiter, was taken from the name^ given 
by some Greeks to Meicury, denoting lii.s 
office of attendance on the gods. 

^ When Numa had, by such measures, won 
the favor and affection of the people, he set 
himself without delay, to the task of bring- 
ing the hard a!id iron Roman temper to some- 
what more of gentleness and equity. Plato’s 
expre.ssion of a city in high fever w’as never 
more applicable than to Rome at that time ; 
in its origin formed hy daring and warlike 
spirits, wdiom bold and desperate adven- 


ture brought thither from every quarter, it 
had found in perpetual wars and incursions 
on its neighbors its after sustenance and 
means of growth, and in conflict with danger 
the source of new .strength ; like piles, which 
the blows of the rammer serve to fix into 
the ground. Wherefore Numa, judging it 
no slight undertaking to mollify and beiiU 
to peace the presumptuous and stubborn 
spirits of this people, began to operate u[)on 
them with the sanctions of religion. He 
sacrificed ’often, and used processions and 
religious dances, in which most commonly he 
officiated in pei’.son ; by such combinations 
of .solemnity with refined and humanizing 
pleasures, seeking to win over and mitigate 
their fiery and warlike tempers. At times, 
also, he filled their imaginations with reli- 
gious terrors, professing that strange appa- 
ritions had been seen, and dreadful voices 
heard ; thus subduing and humbling their 
minds by a sensi* of supernatural fears. 

This method which Numa used made it" 
believed that he had been much conversant 
with Pythagoras ; for in the philosophy of 
the one, as in the policy of the other, man’s 
relations to the deity occupy a great place. 
It is .said, also, that tlie solemnity of l\is 
exterior garb and gestures was adoi)ted by 
liim from the same feeding with Pythagoras. 
For it is said of I’ytliagoras, that he had 
taught ail eagle to come at Ids call, and 
stoop down to him in its flight ; and that, as 
lie pa.ssed among the people assembled at 
the Olympic gaimvs, he showed them his 
golden thigh ; besides many other strange 
and miraculous .seeming practices, on which 
'rinion the Pliliasiaii wrote the distich, — 

Who, of the glory of a juggler proud, 

With solemn talk imposed upon the crowd. 

In like manner Numa spoke of a certain 
godde.ss or mountain nymph that w’as in love 
w'ith him, and met him in secret, as before ' 
related ; and professed that lie entertained 
familiar conversation with the Muses, to 
whose teaching he ascribed the gredtest part 
of his revelations ; and amongst them, above 
all, he reconirnemh^d to the veneration of 
the Romans one in particular, whom he 
named Tacita, the Silent ; which he did 
perhaps in iniitatioii and honor of the Pytha- 
gorean silence. His opinion, also, of images 
is very agreeable to the doctrine of Pythago- 
ra.s ; who conceived of the first principle of 
being as transcending sense and pa.ssion, 
invisible and incorrupt, and only to be ap- 
prehended by abstract^' intelligence. So 
Numa forbade the Romans to represent God 
in the form of man or beast, nor was there 
any painted or graven image of a deity ad- 
mitted amongst tliem for the space of the 
first hundred and seventy years, all which 
time their temples and chapels were kept , 
free and pure from images ; to such baser * 
objects they deemed^ it impious to liken the 
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highest, and all access to God impossible, 
except by the pure act of the intellect. His 
sacrifices, also, had great similitude to the 
ceremqnial of Pytliagoras, for they were not 
celebrated with effusion of blood, but con- 
sisted of flour, wine, and the least costly 
offerings. Other external proofs, too, are 
•urged to show the connection Numa had 
with Pythagoras. The comic writer Epi- 
charmus, an ancient author, and of the 
school of Pythagoras, in a book of his dedi- 
cated to An tenor, records that Pythagoras 
was made a freeman of Rome. Again, Numa 
gave to one of his four sons the name of 
ilamercus, which was the name of one of 
the sons of P^’thagoras ; from whence, as 
they say, sprang that ancient patrician 
family of the A:lmilii, for that the king gave 
him 111 sport tlie surname of Ailmilius, for 
his engaging and graceful manner in speak- 
ing. I remember, too, that when I was at 
Rome, I heard many say, that, when the 
oracle directed two statues to be raised, one 
to the wisest, and another to the most valiant 
man of Greece, they erected two of bras.s, 
one rei)res(3nting Alcibiades, and the other 
Pythagoi'as. , 

Rut to pass by these matters, which are 
full of uncertainty, and not so important as 
to be worth our time to insist on them, th<3 
original constitution of the priests, called 
Poiitifices, is ascribed unto Numa, ‘and he 
himself was, it is said, the firs^ of them; and 
th^t they have the name of Pontifices from 
potent, powerful, because they attend th<' 
servic (3 of the gods, who have power and 
command over all. Others make the word 
refer to exceptions of impossible cases ; the 
priests were to pi'rform all tlie duties po.ssi- 
blc to them ; if any thing lay beyond their 
power, the exception was not to be cavilled 
at. The most common opinion is the most 
absurd, wliich derives this word from pons, 
and assigns the priests the title of bridge- 
makers. The sacrifices performed on the 
bridge were amongst tlie most sacred and 
ancient, and the keeping and repairing of 
the bridge attached, like any other public 
sacred office, to the priesthood. It was ac- 
counted not sim]ily unlawful, but a positive 
sacrilege, to , pull down tjie wooden bridge ; 
which moreover is said, in obedience to an 
oracle, to have been built entirely of timber 
and fasteiKid with wooden pins, without 
nails or cramps of iron. The stone bridge 
was built a very long time after, \3hen iEmil- 
ius was quaestor, and they do, indeed, say 
also that the wqpden bridge was not so old 
as Numa’s tinte, but was finished by Ancus 
Marcius, when he was king, who was the 
grandson of Numa by his daughter. 

The office of Pontifex Maximu.s, or chief 
priest, was to declare and interpret the 
divine law, or, rather, to preside over sacred 
ntes ; he not only prescribed rules for public 
ceremony, but reguliited the sacrifices of 


private persons, not suffering them to vary 
from established custom, and giving infor- 
mation to every one of what w as rtniuisite 
for purposes of worship or supplication. He 
was also guardian of the vestal virgins, tlie 
institution of whom, and of their perpetual 
lire, was attributed to Numa, who, perhaps, 
fancied the charge of pure and uncoiTiipted 
flames would be fitly intrusted to cliasto and 
unpolluted persons, or that fire, w hich con- 
sumes, but ])roduces nothiiiir, bears an anal- 
ogy to the. virgin estate. In Greece, wher- 
ever a ]i(‘rpetiial holy fire is kt*]>t, as at I)f*l- 
phi and Athen.s, tli(3 charge of it is coiiirnit- 
ted, not to virgins, but w'idows past the time 
of marriage. And in ease by any accident 
it should liappou that this fire beeanie ex- 
tinct, as the noly lamp w’aff at Athens under 
llie tyranny of Aristion, and at Dc'ljdii, when 
that temple was burnt by the IMedes, ns also 
ill the time of the Mithridatic and Roman 
civil war, when not only the fire was oxtin- 
guislied, but the altar demolished, then, 
afterw'ard.s, in kindlingthis fire again, it was 
esteemed an imjnetyto light it from common 
.s}^i^irks or flame, or fitun any tiling but the 
pure and unpolluted i-ays of the suii, which 
they usually effect by concave mirrors, of a 
figure foriiK'd by iln^ revolution of an isosce- 
les rectangular triangle, all tin} lines from 
the cireumfen'nce of which meeting in a 
centre, by holding it iu lh(‘. light of the sun 
they can colk'ct and concentrate all its ra vs 
at this one jKjint of convergcuu^e ; wh<‘re the 
air w'ill now b(‘conie rarefied, and any light, 
dry, combustible matter will kindle as soon 
as applied, und(*r tluj eff(‘ct of the lay.s, w hich 
hero acquired the substance and active force 
of fire. Some are of opinion that these v(‘s- 
tals had no oilier business (ban the presi'r- 
vation of this fire; but others conceive that 
they w’ere keej^ers of other divine secn*ts, 
concealed from all but iliemselves, of W'hieh 
weliave told all that may lawfully bo ask(‘d 
or told, iu tlie life of Camillus. Gcgaiiia 
and Verenia, it is recorded, were the names 
•of the first two virgins consecrated and or- 
dained by Numa; Canuleia and Tarjieia 
succeede<l; Serviiis afterwards added two, 
and the number of four has continued tb the 
present time. 

The statute.^ prescribed by Numa for the 
vestals were these : that they should take a 
vow of virginity for the space of thirty 
year.^ the first ten of which they were 40 
spefi# in learning their duties, the second 
ten in performing them, and the remaining, 
ten in teaching and instructing others. Thus 
the w'hole term being completed, it was law- 
ful for them to marry, and, leaving the 
sacred order, to choose any condition of life 
that pleased them ; but this P#*rmi8sio« few, 
as they say, made use of; ancf in cases where 
they did so, it was observed that their change 
was not a happy one. but accompanied ever 
after with re^et and melancholy; so tliat 
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the greater jiumber, from religious fears and 
scruples, forbore, and continued to old age 
and death in the strict observance of a single 

For this condition he compensated by 
great privileges and prerogatives; as that 
they had power to make a will in the lifetime 
of their father; that they had a free admin- 
istration of their own affairs without guard- 
ian or tutor, which was the privilege of wo- 
men who were the mothers of three children ; 
when they go abroad, they have the fasces 
carried before them; and if in their walks 
they chance to meet a criminal on his way to 
execution, it saves his life, upon oatli made 
that the meeting was an accidental one, and 
not concerted or of set purpose. Any one 
who presses upon the chair on which they 
are carried, is put to death. If these vestals 
commit any minor fault, they are punishable 
by the high-priest only, who scourges the 
offender, sometimes with her clothes off, in 
a dark place, with a curtain drawn between; 
but she tliat has brokcm her vow is buried 
alive near the gate called Collina, where a 
little mound of earth skinds, inside the city, 
reaching some little distance, called in Latin 
a(jger ; under it a narrow room is constructed, 
to which a descent is made by stairs; here 
they prepare a bed, and liglit a lamp, and 
leave a small quantity of victuals, such as 
bread, wat0;r, a pail of milk, and some oil; 
that so that body which had been consecrated 
and devoted to the most sacred service of re- 
ligion might not he said to perish by such a 
death as famine. , The cufprit hei-vSelf is put 
in a litter, which they cover over, and tie 
her down witli cords on it, so that nothing 
she utters may he heard. Tln^y then take 
her to the forum; all people silently go out 
of the way as she passes, and such as follow 
accompany the bier with solemn and speech- 
less sorrow; and, indeed, there is not any 
spectacle more appalling, nor any day oh- 
servetl by the city with greater appearance 
of gloom and sadness. When they come to 
the place of execution, the officers loose th(^- 
cords, and then the high-priest, lifting his 
hands to heaven, pronounces certain prayers 
to himself before the act; then he brings out 
the prisoner, being still covered, and placing 
her upon the steps that lead down to the cell, 
turns away his face with the rest of the 

i ndests; the stairs are drawn up after she 
i^s gone down, and a quantity of earth is 
heaped up over the entrance to the c#ir, so 
.as to nrerent it from being distinguished 
from the rest of the mound. This is the pun- 
fshrnent of those who break their vow of 
virginity. 

It is said, al«o, that Numa built the tem- 
ple of Vesta, which was intended for a re- 
pository of the holy fire, of a circular form, 
not to represent the figure of the earth, as 
if that were the same as Vesta, but th.at of 
the general universe, in the centre of which 


I the P^ythagpreans place the dement of fire, 
I and give it the name of Vesta and the unit; 
and do not hold that the earth is immovable, 
or that it is situated in the centre of the 
globe, but that it keeps a circular motion 
about the seat of fire, and is not in the num- 
ber of the primary elements; in this agreeing 
with the opinion of Plato, who, they say, in 
his later life, conceived that the earth held a 
lateral position, and that the central and 
sovereign space was reserved for some nobler 
body. 

There was yet a farther use of the priests, 
and that was to give people directions in 
the national usages at funeral rites. Numa 
taught them to regard these offices, not as a 
pollution, but as a duty paid to the gods be- 
low, into whose hands the better part of us 
is transmitted ; especially they were to 
worship the goddess Lihitina, who presided 
over all the ceremonies performed at burials ; 
whether they meant hereby Ihoserpina, or, 
as the most learned of the Komans conceive, 
Venus, not inaptly attributing the beginning 
and end of man’s life to the agency of one 
and the same deity. Numa also prescribed 
rules for regulating the days of mourning, 
according lo certain times and ages. As, 
for example, a child of three years was not 
to be mourned for at all ; one older, up to 
ten years, for as many months as it was 
years okl ; and the longest time of mourning 
for any person whatsoever was not to exceed 
the term of ten months ; which was the time 
appointed for women tliat lost their Imsbands 
to continue in widowdiood. If any married 
again before that time, by the laws of Numa 
she was to sacrifice a cow big with calf. 

Numa, also, was founder of several other 
orders of priests, two of which I shall men- 
tion, the Salii and the Feciales, wliich are 
among the clearest proofs of the devoutness 
and sanctity of his character. These Fecials, 
or guardians of peace, seem to have had their 
name from their office, wffiicli was to put a 
stop to disputes by conference and speech; 
for it was not allowable to take up arms until 
they had declared all hopes of accommoda- 
tion to be at un end, for in Greek, too, we 
call it peace when disputes are settled by 
words, and not by |orce. The Romans com- 
monly despatched the Fecials, or heralds, to 
those who had offered them injury, request- 
ing satisfaction; and, in case they refused, 
they then called the gods to witness, and, 
witli imprecations upon themselves and their 
country should they be acting unjustly, so 
declared war; against theif will, or without 
their consent, it was lawful neither for soldier 
nor king to take up arms ; the war was begun 
with them, and, when they had first handed 
it over to the commander as a just quarrel, 
then his business was to deliberate of the 
manner and ways to carry it on. It is be- 
lieved that the slaughter and destruction 
which the Gauls made of the Romans was a 
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judgment on the city for neglect of this re- 
ligious proceeding ; for that when these bar- 
barians besieged the Clusinians, Fabius Am- 
bustus was despatched to their camp to ne- 
gotiate peace for the beseiged ; and, on their 
returning a rude refusal, Fabius imagined 
that his office of ambassador was at an end, 
and, rashly engaging on the side of the Clu- 
sinians, challenged the bravest of the enemy 
to a single combat. It was the fortune of 
Fabius to kill his adversary, and to take his 
spoils ; but when the Gauls discovered it, 
they sent a herald to Rome to complain 
against him ; since, before war was declared, 
he had, against the law of nations, made a 
breach of the peace. The matter being de- 
bated in the senate, the Fecials were of opin- 
ion that Fabius ought to be consigned into 
the hands of the (iauls ; but he, being fore- 
warned of their judgment, fled to the people, 
by whose protection and favor he escaped 
the sentence. On this, the Gauls marched 
*wdth their army to Rome, where having 
taken the capitol, th(‘y sacked the city. The 
particulars of all w’hich are fully given in 
the history of Camillus. 

The origin of the Salii is this. Tn the 
eighth year of the reign of Numa, a terrible 
pestilence, which traversed all Italy, ravaged 
likewise the city of Rome ; and the citi- 
zens being in distress and despondent, a 
brazen target, they say, fell from’ heaven 
into the hands of Numa, w^io gave them 
this marvellous account of it : that Kgeria 
and the Muses had assured him it was sent 
from heaven for the cure and safety of the 
city, and that, to keep it secure, he was or- 
dered by them to make eleven others, so like 
in dimensions and form to the original tliat 
no thief should be able to distinguish the 
true from the counterfeit. lie farther de- 
clared, that he was commanded to conse- 
crate to the Muses the place, and the fields 
about it, where they had been chiefly wont 
to meet W’lth him, and that the spring w hich 
watered the fields should be hallowed for the 
use of the vestal virgins, who were to w\a.sh 
and cleanse the penetralia of their sanctuary 
with those holy waters. The truth of ail 
wnicn was speMily verified by the ces.sation 
oi the pestilence. Numa displayed the tar- 
get to the artificers, and bade them show 
their skill in making others like it ; all de- 
spaired, until at length one Mamurius Ve- 
urius, an excellent workman, happily hit 
made all so exactly the same 
^at Numa himself was at a lo.ss, and could 
*1 t distinguish, o The keeping of these tar- 
gete was comrftitted to the charge of certain 
P ests, called Salii, who did not receive 
^eir name, as some tell the story, from 
oaiius, a dancing master, born in Samoth- 
Mantinea, who taught the way of 
‘ j "'■®® ! that 

Imping dance wliich the Salii themeelvee 
use, when m the month of March they carry 


the sacred targets through the city ; at 
which procession they are habited iu short 
frocks of purple, girt with a bi-oad belt stud- 
ded with brass ; on their heads they wear a 
brass helmet, and carry in their hands short 
daggers, w’hich they clash every now and 
thtui against the targets. Bub the chief 
thing is the dance itself. They move with 
much grace, performing, in (piick time and 
close order, various intricate figures, with a 
great display of strength, and agility. I'he 
targets were called Ancilia from their' form ; 
for they are not imule round, nor like proper 
targets, of a complete circumference, but 
are cut out into a wavy line, the ends of 
w hich are rounded off and turned in at the 
thickest part towards each otlier ; so that 
their sliape is curvilinear, or in Greek, 
ancylon ; or tlie name may come from ancon y 
the elbow' on W’hich they are carrierl. 'rinis 
duba WTites, who is eager to make it Greek. 
Hut it might be for tliat matter, frotn its 
having come down nnecaf/icn, from above ; 
or Irom its a/c.s’/s, or cure of diseases ; or 
nuchmnn lysiSy because it put an end to a 
dvought ; or from its annschrsuy or relicff 
from calami ti(*s, which is the origin of the 
Athenian name Anaces, givmi to Castor and 
Pollux ; if we must, that is, r(‘duce it to 
Greek. The reward whicli Mamurius re- 
ceived lor Ins art w'as to be imuitioned and 
comnieinorated in the vers(‘s which the Salii 
sang, as they danced in tlieir arms through 
the city ; thongli some will have it that they 
do not say Vi^turium Mamurium, but W-ter- 
em Memoriam, ancimit remeinhrancii. 

Alter Numa liad in this tnanner instituted 
these sev<‘ral orders of prii'sts, he (iri*ct(‘(l, 
near tlie temple of Vesta, what is calk'd to 
this day Ri*gia, or king’s hous(% whi're he 
spent the most part of his time, j>erformiug 
divine .service, instructing the priests, or 
conversing with them on sacred subjects. 
He ha<I another house upon the Mount Qui- 
rinalis, the site of which they show to this 
day. In all public processions and solemn 
prayers, criers were sent before to give 
notice to the people that they should forbear 
their work, and rest, d'hey say that the 
Pythagoreans did not allow people to wor- 
ship and pray to their gods by the way, hut 
would have them go out from their houses 
direct, with their minds set ujx^ri the duty, 
and so Numa, in like manner, w ished that 
his^ citizens should neither see nor hear apy 
reli^ous service in a perfunctory and inat- 
tentive manner, hut, laying aside all othei: 
occupations, should apply their minds to 
religion as to a most serious business ; and 
that the streets should be free from all 
noises and cries that accofnpany manual 
labor, and clear for the sacred solemnity. 
Some traces of this custom remain at Rome 
to this day, for, when the consul begins to 
take auspices or do sacrifice, they call out to 
the people. Hoc age^ Attend to this, where- 
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by the auditors then present are admonished 
to compose and recollect themselves. Many 
other of his precepts resemble those of the 
Pythag^oreans. The Pythagoreans said, for 
example, ** Thou shalt not make a peck- 
measure thy seat to sit on. ^I'liou shalt not 
stir the fire with a sword. When thou goest 
out upon a journey, look not behind thee. 
When thou sacrificest to the celestial gods, 
let it be with an odd number, and when to 
the terrestrial, with even.” The signifi- 
cance of each of which precepts they would 
not commonly disclose. 8o some of Numa’s 
traditions have no obvious meaning. “ Thou 
shalt not make libation to the gods of wine 
from an un pruned vine. No sacrifices shall 
be performed without meal. Turn round to 
pay adoration to the gods ; sit af^ier you 
Inive worshipped.” The first two directions 
seem to denote the cultivation and subduing 
of the earth as a part of religion ; and as to 
the turning which the worshippers are to use 
in divine adoration, it is said to represent 
the rotatory motion of the world. But, in 
my opinion, the meaning rather is, that tlie 
worshipper, since the temples front the east, 
enters with his back to the rising sun ; there, 
faces round to the east, and so turns back to 
the god of the temple, by tliis circular move- 
ment referring the fulfilment of his ])ray- 
ers to both divinities. ‘ Unless, indeed, tins 
change of posture may have a inystical 
meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, and sig- 
nify to us the instability of human fortune, 
and that, in whatever way God changt'S and 
turns our' lot and condition, we shoul<l rest 
contented, and accept it as right and fitting. 
They say, also, that the sitting after worsliip 
was to be by way of omen of their petitions 
being granted, and the blessing they asked 
assured to them. Again, as different courses 
of actions are divided by intervals of rest, 
they might seat themselves after tlie com- 
pletion of what they had done, to seek favor 
of the gods for beginning something else. 
And this would very well suit wdth what we 
had before ; the lawgiver wants to habitu- 
ate us to make our petitions to the deity not 
by the way, and as it were, in a hurry, w hen 
we liave other things to do, but w-ith time 
and leisure to attend to it. By such dis- 
cipline and schooling in religion, the city 
passed insensibly into such a submissiveness 
of temper, and stoy>d in such awe and rever- 
eny,e of the virtue of Numa, that they re- 
ceived, with an undoubted assurance, what- 
ever he delivered, though never so fabulous, 
and thought nothing incredible or impossible 
from him. 

There goes a story that he once invited a 
great number of citizens to an entertain- 
ment, at w hich the dishes in which the meat 
was served were very homely and plain, and 
the repast itself poor and ordinary fare ; the 
guests seated, he began to tell them that the 
goddess that consulted with him was then at 


I that time come to him ; when on a sudden 
the room was furnished with all sorts of 
' costly drinking-vessels, and the tables load- 
ed with rich meats, and a most sumptuous 
entertainment. But the dialogue which is 
reported to have passed between him and 
Jupiter surpasses all the fabulous legends 
that were ever invented. They say that be- 
fore Mount Aventine was inhabited or en- 
closed within the walls of the city, two demi- 
gods, Picus and Faunus, frequented the 
springs and thick shades of that place ; 
which might be two satyrs, or Pans, except 
that they went about Italy playing the same 
sorts of tricks, by skill in drugs and magic, 
a.s are ascribed by the Greeks to the Dactyli * 
of Mount Ida. Numa contrived one day to ' 
surprise these demi-gods, by mixing wine ' 
and honey in the waters of the spring of > 
which they usually drank. On finding * 
themselves ensnared, they changed them- ^ 
selves into various shapes, dropping their ^ 
own form and assuming every kind of un- 
usual and hideous appearance ; but when 
they saw they were safely entrapped, and in 
no possibility of getting free, they revealed 
to him many secrets and future events ; and 
particularly a charm for thunder and light- 
ning, still in use, performed with onions 
an<rhair and pilchards. Some say they did 
not tell him tlie charm, but by their magic 
brought down Jupiter out of heaven ; and 
that he then, in an angry manner answer- 
ing the inquiries, told Numa, that, if he 
would charm tlie thunder and lightning, he 
must do it with heads. “ How,’’ said 
Numa, “with the heads of onions?’* 

“ No,” replied Jupiter, “ of men.” But 
Numa, willing to elude the cruelty of this 
rectupt, turned it another way, saying, 

“ Your meaning is, the hairs of men’s 
heads.” No,” replied Jupiter, “ with liv- 
ing ” “pilchards,” said Numa, inter- 

rupting him. These answers he had learnt 
from Egeria. Jupiter returned again to 
heaven, pacified and ileds^ or propitious. 
The xJace was, in remembrance of him, 
called Iliciurn, from this Greek word ; and 
the spell in Ibis' manner effected. 

These stories, laughable as they are, show 
us the feelings which people then, by force 
of habit, entertained towards the deity. 
And Numa’s ow n thoughts are said to have 
been fixed to that degree on divine objects, 
tliat he once, w'hen a message was brought 
to him that “ Enemies are approaching,’* 
answered w ith a smile, “ And I am sacrifi- 
cing.” It w^as he, also, that built the tem- 
ples of Faith and Terminus, and taught the 
Homans that the name of Faith was the 
most solemn oath that they could swear. 
They still use it ; and to the god Terminus, 
or Boundary, they offer to this day both pub- 
lic and private sacrifices, upon the borders 
and stone-marks of their land ; living vic- 
tims now, though anciently those sacrifices 
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were solemnized without blood ; for Numa 
reasoned that the god of boundaries, who 
watched over peace, and testified to fair 
dealing, should have no concern with blood. 
It is very clear that it was this king who 
first prescribed bounds to the territory of 
Rome ; for Romulus would but have openly 
betrayed how much he had encroached on 
his neighbors’ lands, had he ever set limits 
to his own ; for boundaries are, indeed, a 
defence to those who choose to observe them^ 
but are only a testimony against the dis- 
honesty of those who break through them. 
The truth is, the portion of lands which the 
Romans possessed at the beginning was very 
narrow, until Romulus enlarged them by 
war ; all those acquisitions Numa now 
divided amongst the indigent commonalty, 
wishing to do away with that extreme want 
which is a compulsion to dishonesty, and, by 
turning the people to husbandry, to bring 
them, as w’ell as their lands, into better or- 
der. For there is no employment that gives 
80 keen and quick a relish for peace as hus- 
'^dry and a country life, which leave in 
jaen all that kind of courage that makes 
them ready to fight in defence of their own, 
while it destroys the license tha£ breaks out 
into acts of injustice and rapacity. Numa, j 
therefore, hoping agriculture would be a Sort ^ 
of charm to captivate the affections of his 
people to peace, and viewing it rathi'r as a 
means to moral than to ecoiiomical profit, 
■Jivided all the lands into several parcels, to 
svhich he gave the name of pagus^ or f arish, 
md over every one of them he ordained chief 
iverseers; and, taking a delight sometimes 
o inspect his colonies in person, he formed 
his judgment of every man’s habits by the 
results; of which being witness himseif, he 
preferred those to honors and employments 
who had done well, and by rebukes and 
reproaches incited the indolent and careless 
to improvement. But of all his measures 
the most commended was his distribution of 
the people by their trades into companies or 
guilds; for as the city consisted, or rather 
did not consist of, but was divided into, two 
different tribes, the diversity ^between which 
could not be effaced and in the mean time 
prevented all unity and caused perpetual 
tumult and ill-blood, reflecting how hard 
substances that do not readily mix when in 
the lump may, by being beaten into pow'der, 
in that minute form be combined, he re- 
solved to divide the wliole population into a 
number of small divisions, and thus hoped, 
by introducing o^er distinctions, to obliter- 
ate the original and great distinction, which 
would ^ lost among the smaller. So, 
distinguishing the whole people by the sev- 
eral arts and^ trades, he formed the com- 
panies of musicians, goldsmiths, carpenters, 
dyers, shoemakers, skinners, braziers, and 
potters; a^nd all other handicraftsmen he 
composed and reduced into a single company, 


appointing every one their proper courts, 
councils, and religious observances. In this 
manner all factious distinctions began, for 
the first time, to pass out of use, no person 
any longer being either thought of or spoken 
of under the notion of a Sabine or a Roman, 
a Romuliaii or a Tatian; and tlie new di- 
vision became a source of general harmony 
and intermixture. 

lie is also much to be commended for the 
repeal, or rather amendment, of that law 
which gives power to fathers to sell their 
children ; he exempted such as were mar- 
ried, conditionally that it had been with the 
liking and consent of their parents ; for it 
seemed a hard thing that a woman wlio had 
given herself in marriage to a man whom 
she judged free should afterwards find her- 
self living w ith a slave. 

He attempted, also, the formation of a 
calendar, not with absolute exactness, yet not 
witliont some scientific knowledge. 1 luring 
the reign of Ronuihis, tliey had let their 
months run on without any certain or equal 
term ; some of tliem contained twenty-days, 
others thijly-five, others more ; they had 
no sort of knowie(ige of the inequality in the 
motions of the sun ami moon ; they only 
kept to the one ruh^ th.at the wliole course of 
the year contained three hundred and sixty 
days. Numa, calculating Uk^ difference lie- 
tween the lunar and the solar year at eleven 
days, for that the moon compbded her anni- 
versary course in three hundred ami fifty- 
four days, and the sun in three liundrral and 
sixty-five, to renuVly this incongi uity doubled 
the elev(*n days, and every other year a«ld(‘d 
an intercalary month, to follow Ftiuuary, 
consisting of twenty-two days, and calk'd by 
the Romans the month Mercedinus. This 
amendment, however, itself, in course of 
time, came to need other aim'ndinents. He 
also alter'd the order of the months; for 
March, which was reckoned tin* first, ho put 
into the third place; and January, which was 
the eleventh, he made the first; and Febru- 
ary, which was the twelfth and last, the sec- 
ond. Many w ill have it, that it was Numa, 
also, who added the two riiontlis of January 
and February; for in the begimiiug tluiy had 
had a year of ten months; as there are bar- 
barians who count only tliree ; the Arcadians, 
in Greece, hiid but lour; the Acarnanians, 
six. The Egyptian year at first, they say, 
was of one month; afterwards, of four; a^id 
so, though they live in tho newest of all 
countries, they have the credit of being 
more ancient nation than any, and reckon, 
in their genealogies, a prodigious number df 
years, counting months, that is, as years. 
Thiit the Romans, at first,* comprehended 
the whole year within ten, and not twelve 
months, plainly appears by the name of the 
last, December, meaning the tenth month; 
and that March was the first is likewise 
evident, for the fifth month after it was 
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called Quintilis, and the sixth Sextilis, and 
so the rest; whereas, if January and Febru- 
ary had, in this account, preceded March, 
Quintilis would have been fifth in name and 
seventh in reckoniiij^. It was also natural, 
that March, dedicated to Mars, should be 
Romulus’s first, and April, named from 
Venus, or Aphrodite, his second month; in 
it they sacrifice to Venus, and the women 
bathe on the calends, or first day of it, with 
myrtle garlands on their heads. But others, 
because of its being p and not pA, will not 
allow of the derivation of this word from 
Aphrodite, but say it is called April from 
aperio, Latin for to open, because that this 
month is high spring, and opens and dis- 
closes the buds and flowers. The next is 
called May, from Maia, the mother of Mer- 
cury, to whom it is sacred; then June fol- 
lows, so called from Juno; some, however, 
derive them from the two ages, old and 
young, mnjores being their name for older, 
and juniores for younger men. To the other 
months they gave denominations according 
to their order; so the fifth was called Qiiin- 
tilis, Sextilis the sixtlf, and thd rest, Sep- 
tember, October, November, and December. 
Afterwards Quintilis received the name of 
Julius, from Cawar who defeated Poinpey ; 
as also Sextilis that of Augustus, from the 
second Ca33ar, who had that title. Domi- 
tian, also, in imitation, gave tlie two other 
following months his own names, of (Jerman- 
icua and Domitianus; but, on his Ixung 
slain, they recovered their ancient denomi- 
nations of September and October. The 
two last are the only ones that have kept 
their names throughout without any alter- 
ation. Of the months which were added or 
transposed in their order by Numa, Febru- 
ary comes from februa ; and is as mucli as 
Purification month ; in it they make offer- 
ings to the dead, and cel<;brate the Lupor- 
calia, which, in most points, resemliles a 
urification. January was so called from 
anus, and precedence given to it bv Numa 
before March, which was dedicated to the 
god Mars ; because, as I conceive, he wished 
to take every opportunity of intimating that 
the arts and studies of peace are to be pre- 
ferred before those of war. For this Janus, 
whether in remote antiquity he were a demi- 
god or a king, was certainly a great lover of 
civil and social unity, and one w'ho reclaimed 
ifien from brutal and savage living; for 
which reason they figure him with two faces, 
.to represent the two states and conditions 
out of the one of which he brought mankind, 
tb lead them into the other. His temple at 
Roma has two gates, which they call the 
^tes of war, t)ecause they stana open in 
me time of war, and shut in the times of 
peace; of which latter there was very seldom 
an example, for, as the Roman empire was 
enlar^d and extended, it was so encom- 
passed with barbarous nations and enemies 


to be resisted, that it was seldom or never at 
peace. Only in the time of Augustus Caesar, 
after he had overcome Antony, this temple 
was shut ; as likewise once before, when 
Marcus Atilius and Titus Manlius were 
consuls; but then it was not long before, 
wars breaking out, the gates were again 
opened. But, during the reign of Numa, 
those gat^s were never seen open a single 
day, but continued constantly shut for a 
space of forty-three years together; such an 
entire and universal cessation of war existed. 
For not only had the people of Rome itself 
been softened and charmed into a peaceful 
temper by the just and mild rule of a pacific 
prince, but even the neighboring cities, as 
if some salubrious and gentle air had blown 
from Home upon them, began to experience 
a change of feeling, and partook in the 
general longing for the sweets of peace and 
order, and for life employed in the quiet til- 
lage of soil, bringing up of children, and wor- 
ship of the gods. Festival days and sports, 
and the secure and peaceful interchange of 
friendly visits and hospitalities prevailed all 
through the whole of Italy. The love of 
virtue and justice flowed from Numa’s wis- 
dom as from a fountain, and the serenity of 
his spirit diffused itself, like a calm, on all 
sides ; so that the hyperboles of poets were 
flat and tame to express what then existed ; 
as that 

Over the iron shield the spiders hang their threads, 
or that 

Rust eats the pointed spear and donhle-edged sword. 
No more is heard the triimi)et's brazen roar, 

Sweet sleep is banished from our eyes no more. 

For, during the whole reign of Numa, there, 
was neither war, nor sedition, nor innova- 
tion in the state, nor any envy or ill-will to 
his person, nor plot or conspiracy from view's 
of ambition. liJither fear of the gods that 
were thought to watch over him, or rever- 
ence for his virtue, or a divine felicity of 
fortune that in his days preserved human 
innocence, made his reign, by whatever 
means, a living example and verification of 
that saying w^ich Flato, long afterwards, 
ventured to pronounce, that the sole and 
only hope of respite or remedy for human 
evils was in some happy conjunction of 
events, which should unite in a single per- 
son the power of a king and the wisdom of 
a philosopher, so as to elevate virtue to con- 
trol and mastery over vice. The wi.se man 
is blessed in himself, and blessed also are 
the auditors who can hear j»nd receive those 
words which flow from his mouth ; and per- 
haps, too, there is no need of compulsion or 
menaces to affect the multitude, for the 
mere sight itself of a shining and conspic- 
uous example of virtue in the life of tneir 
prince will bring them spontaneously to 
virtue, and to a conformity with that blame- 
less and blessed life of good will and mutual 
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concord, supported hy temperance and jus- 
tice, which is the liighest benefit that human 
means can confer; and he is the truest ruler 
who can best introduce it into the hearts and 
practice of his subjects. It is the praise of 
Numa that no one seems ever to have dis- 
cerned this so clearly as he. 

As to liis children and wives, there is a 
diversity of reports by several authors; some 
will have it that he never had anybther wife 
than Tatia, nor more children than one 
daughter called Poinpilia; others will have 
it that he left also four sons, namely, Pompo, 
Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus, every one of 
whom had issue, and from them descended 
the noble and illustrious families of Poin- 
ponii, Pinarii, Calpurnii, and Mamerci, 
which for this reason took also the surname 
of Rex, or King. But there is a third set of 
writers who say that these pedigrees are but 
a piece of flattery used by writers, w'ho, to 
gain favor with these great families, made 
> them fictitious genealogies from the lineage 
of Numa; and that Poinpilia was not the 
daughter of Tatia, but Lucretia, another 
wife whom he married after he came to his 
kingdom; however, all of tliem agree in 
opinion that she was married to the sou of 
that Marciiis who persuaded him to accept 
the government, and accompanied hint to 
Rome, where, as a mark of honor, he was 
chosen into the senate, and, after the,death of 
Numa, standing in competition with Tullus 
Ilostilius for the kingdom, and being dis- 
appointed of the election, in discontent kill- 
ed himself; his son Marcius, however, who 
had married Poinpilia, continuing at Rome, 
was the father of Ancus ‘Marcius, who suc- 
ceeded Tullus Ilostilius in the kingdom, 
and was but five years of age when Numa 
died. 

Numa lived something above eighty years, 
and then, as Piso writes, was not taken out 
of the world by a sudden or acute disease, but 
died of old age and by a gradual and gentle 
decline. At his funeral all the glories of his 
life were consummated, when all the neigh-, 
boring states in alliance and amity with 
Rome met to hohor and gracoithe rites of his 
interment with garlands and public presents; 
the senators carried the bier on which his 
corpse w’as laid, and the priests followed and 
accompanied the solemn procession ; while 
a general crowd, in which women and chil- 
dren took part, followed with such cries and 
weeping as if they had bewailed the death 
and 1^8 of some most dear relation taken 
away in the flo^r of age, and not of an old 
and worn out king. It is said that his body, 
by his particular command, was not burnt, 
but that they made, in conformity wdth his 
order, two stone coffins, and buried both 
under the hill Janiculum, in one of whic^ 
nis body was laid, and in the other his 
J^red books, which, as the Greek legislators 
tqeir tables, he had. written out for niiuself, 


but had so long inculcated the contents 
of them, wliilst he lived, into the minds and 
hearts of the priests, that their understand- 
ings became fully possessed with the w hole 
i spirit and purpose of them ; and he, there- 
fore, bade that they should Ije buried with 
his body, as though such holy precepts could 
not without irreverence be left to circulate 
ill mere lifeless writings. For this very 
reason, they say, the Pythagoreans bade 
that their precepts should not be committed 
to paper, but rather preserved in tlie living 
memories of those who were worthy to 
receive them ; and when some of their out* 
of-the-way and abstruse geometrical pro- 
cess(‘s had been divulged to an unworthy 
person, th(*y said the gods threatmied to 
punish thi.s wickedness and profanity by a 
signal and wide-spreading calamity. AVith 
the.se .several instances, concurring to sliow 
a similarity in the lives of Numa and Py- 
thagora.s, we may easily pardon tliosc^ who 
seek to establish the fact of a real acquaint- 
ance between them. 

Valerius Antias writes that the l>ook8 
\^hicli were huriial ui the aforesaid chest or 
coffin of stone were twelve volumes of lioly 
writ and twelve oth(*r8 of Gre(*k pliilosophy, 
and that about four hundred yeai s afterwards, 
when P. C.'ornelius and M. Ihebius were con- 
suls, in a time of heavy rains, a violent tor- 
rent washed away the earth, and dislodgiKl 
the chests of stone ; and, th(*ir covers falling 
off, one of them was found wholly empty, 
w’itliout the least relic of any human body ; 
in the other wftre the books Ixdore rmm- 
tioned, which the praetor Pcttilius having 
read and ])eru8ed, made oath in the scmate, 
tliat, in his opinion, it was not fit for their 
contents to be made public to the people ; 
whereupon the volumes were all carried to 
the Coinitiuni, and there burnt. 

It is the fortum; of all good men that their 
virtue rises in glory after their deaths, and 
that the envy which evil men conceive 
against them never outliv('8 tln ni Jong ; 
some have the happiness even to see it die 
before them; but in Numa’s case, also, the 
fortunes of the. succeeding kings serv(;d as 
foils to set off the brightness of^liis reputa- 
tion. For after him tliere w'ere fiv(; kings, 
the last of whom ended his old age in ban- 
ishment, being deposed from his crown; of 
the other four, three were assassinated and 
murdered by treason; the other, who was 
Tullus Ilostilius, that iinmediat(?ly succe‘e(jed 
Numa, derided his virtues, and especiidl^ 
his devotion to religious worship, as a cow- 
ardly and mean-spiritfd occupation, and di- 
verted the minds of the peome to war ; but 
was checked in these youUiful intk>Iences, 
and was himself driven by an acuto and tor-, 
menting disease into superstitions wholly 
different from Nuina’s piety, and left others 
also to participate in these terrors when he 
died by the stroke of a thunderbolt. 
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COMPARISON OF NUMA WITH LYCURGUS. 

Having thus finished the lives of Lycur- when there was no distinction between mas- 
gus and Xuina, we shall now, though the ter and slave, but all lived as brothers and 
work be difficult, put together their points as equals \n a condition of equality, 
of difference as they lie here before our In general^ it seems that both aimed at 
view. Their points of likeness are obvious ; the same design and intent, which was to 
their moderation, their religion, their ca- bring their people to moderation and fru- 
pacity of gov’ernment and discipline, their gality; but of other virtues, the one set his 
both deriving their laws and constitutions affection most on fortitude, and the other on 
from the gods. Yet in their common glories justice; unless w'e will attribute their differ- 
there are circumstances of diversity; for first ent ways to tlie different hiibits and temper- 
Numa accepted and Lycurgus resigned a aments which they had to work upon by 
kingdom; Xuma received without desiring their enactments; for Numa did not out of 
it, Lycurgus had it and gave it up; the one cowardice or fear affect peace, but because 
from a private person and a stranger was he would not be guilty of injustice; nor did 
raised by others to be their king, the’ other Lycurgus promote a spirit of war in his 
from the condition of a prince voluntarily people that they might do in justice to others, 
descended to the state of privacy. It was but that they might protect themselves by it. 
glorious to acquire a throne by justice, yet In bringing tlie habits they formed in their 
more glorious to prefer justice before a people to a just and liappy mean, mitigating 
throne; the same virtue^ which made the one them where they exceeded, and strengthen- 
appear worthy of regal power exalted the ing them where they were deficient, both 
other to the disregard of it. Lastly, as were compelled to make great innovations, 
musicians tune their harps, so the one let The frame of government which Numa 
down the high-flown spirits of the people at formed was democratic and popular to the 
Rome to a lower key, as the other screwed last extreme, goldsmiths and flute-players 
them up at Sparta to a higher note, when and shoemakers constituting his promiscuous, 
they were sunken low by dissoluteness and many-colored commonalty. Lycurgus was 
riot. The harder task was that of Lycur- rigid ami aristocratical, banishing all the 
gus; for it was not so much his business to base and mechanic arts to the company of 
persuade his citizens to put off their armor servants and strangers, and allowing the true 
or ungird their swords, as to cast away thcdr citiz(ms no imphmients but the spear and 
gold or silver, and abandon costly furniture shield, the trgide of war only, and the ser- 
and rich tables; nor was it m‘ce.s.sary to vice of IMars, and no -other knowledge or 
preach to them, that, laying aside their arms, study but that of obedience to their com- 
they should observe the festivals, and sacrifice manding officers, and victory over their ene- 
to tne gods, but rather, that, giving up feast- mies. Every sort of money-making was 
ing and drinking, they should employ their forbid them as freemen ; and to make them 
time in laborious and martial exercises; so thoroughly so and to keep them so through 
that while the on6 effected all by persuasions their whole lives, every conceivable concern 
and his people’s love for him, the other, w ith w ith money was handed over, with the cook- 
danger and hazard of his person, scarcely in .ing and the w aiting at table, to slaves and 
the end succeeded. Numa’s muse was a helots. But Numa made none of these dis- 
gentle and loving inspiration, fitting him tinctions ; he only suppressed military rapa- 
well to turn and sooth his people into peace city, allowing free scope to every other means 
and justice out of their violent and fiery of obtaining wealth : nor did he endeavor to 
tempers ; whereas, if we must admit the do aw ay with inequality in this respect, but 
treatment of the Helots to be d, part of Ly- permitted riches to be amassed to any extent, 
curgus’s legislation, a most cruel and iniqui- and paid no attention to the gradual and 
toiJis proceeding, we must own that Numa continual augmentation and influx of pov- 
was by a great deal the more humane and erty ; w hich it was his business at the out- 
Gr'eek-like legislator, granting even, to actual set, whilst there was as yet no great disparity 
slaves a license to sit at meat w ith their in the estates of men, and w^iilst people still 
masters at the feast of Saturn, that they also, lived much in one manner, to obviate, as 
might have some taste and relish of the Lycurgus did, and take measures of pre- 
sweets of liberty. For this custom, too, is caution against the mischiefs of avarice, 
-ascribed to Numa, whose wish was, they mischiefs not of small importance, but the 
conceive, to give a place in the enjoyment of real seed and first beginning of all the great 
the yearly fruits of the soil to those who had' and extensive evils of after times. The 
helped to produce them. Others will have it te-division of estates, Lycurgus is not, it 
to be in remembrance of the age of Saturn, seems to me, to be blamed for making, nor 
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Numa for omittin|f; this equality was the 
basis and foundation of the one coininon- 
wealth; but at Rome, where the lands had 
been lately divided, there was nothing to 
urge any re-division or any disturbance of 
the first arrangement, which was probably 
still in existence. 

With respect to wives and children, and 
that community which both, with a sound 
policy, appointed, to prevent alf jealousy, 
their methods, however, were different. For 
when a Roman thought liimself to have a 
Bullicieiit number of children, in case his 
neighbor who had none should come and re- 
quest his wife of him, he had a lawful power 
to give her up to him who desired her, (‘ith(‘r 
for a certain time, or for good. The Lace- 
dicmonian husband, on the other Iiaml, might 
allow the use of his wife to any other that 
desired to have children by her, and yet still 
keep her in his house, the original marri.age 
obligation still subsisting as at first. Nayi 
> many husbands, as we have said, would in- 
vite men whom they thouglit likfdy to pro- 
cure them fine and good lookingehildren into 
their houses. Wiiat is the diif(Tence, then 
between the two customs? Sliall we say 
that the Lacedajinonian system ts one of an 
extreme and entire unconcern about their 
Wives, ami would cause most peojde emHess 
disquiet and annoyance witli pangs and j(*al- 
ousies? the Roman course wears aigair of a 
more dedicate acquiescence, draws tlu^ veil 
of a new contract over tin; cliange, and con- 


cedes the general insnpportableness of imn-e 
coinmiuiity y Nuiiia’s direetions, too, ior the 
caro of young woinoii are better adapbel to 
the female sex and to propriety; bvenrens’s 
are altogether unreserved and* unfemiiiine, 
and liave given a great handle to the poets, 
who call them (Ihycus, for example)' /V,fr- 
nomrndes, hare-thighed; and give them the 

For in fact the skirts of the frock worn by' 
uninarned girls were not sc>wn together at 

the to flyback and show 

the whole thigh bare as they walked. 'J'he 
thing is most distinctly given by Sophocles. 

Xu- She, also, the young maid, 

Ra.i’i! i' 'aid, 

Henoion^'^’ '■««> 

and‘*ml*^'•''' aaifi. were bold 

ta tl rfirsi “J®’ to their husbands 

hou«P« mistresses in their 

matters opinions about public 

thp mnof speaking openly even on 

still 

husbands all that 
honor which had been paid 
them under RomuUis as a sort of atonement i 


for the violence done to them; neverthele.ss, 
peat modesty was enioined upon them ; all 
busy intermeddling lorbiddeii, sobriety in- 
sisted on, and silence made habitual. VVine 
they weve not to touch at all, nor to s]'>eak 
epept in their husband’s company, even oil 
the most ordinary subjects. So ‘that once 
when a 'Nvoman had the confidence to plead 
her own cause in a court of judicature, the 
senate, it is said, sent to iiujuire of the ora- 
1 prodigy did portend; and, iii- 

dee<i, their gtuieral good behavior and sub- 
missiveness is jirstly ju-oved by the record of 
those that were otherwiscii; for as the Greek 
historians record in their annals the names 
oi tliose who first iiiish(‘aihed the sword of 
civil w'ar, or murdered tluur broth(*rs, or 
were parrici(h‘s, or killed their mothers, so 
the Roman writ(*rs report it as the first (‘x- 
ainpl(‘ that Spiirins Carvilius divoiTed his 
wife, being a case that never before ha]>]ien. 
ed, in tb(> space of two Imndred and thirty 

years from the foundation of the city; and 
that on<^ ThaJjca, the wife of I’inariiis, liad 
a quarrel (the first instance of th(‘ kind) 
with her ino(h(T-in-liiw, G(*ganid, in theivigu 
ot larqninins Superbiis; so successful was 
the h'gisiator in securing ord(*r and good con- 
duct in tlie marriag(‘ relation. d'heir re- 
spective r(*gnlati(ms for nn\rr3’ing the young 
women are in accordance with those for tlnur 
clucation. Lyenrgus niadi^ tli(>m bri(h>s 
when they wor«‘ of full age and inclination 
tor It. Intercourse, where natun* was thus 
consulted, would produce, he thouglit, love 
and tendenicss, .instead of the di.sliko and 
fear atbuiding an unnatural compulsion; 
and their bodie.s, also, would be better abl(3 
to bear tin* trials of bri'eding and of bearing 
children, in Ins judgment the one end of 
marriage*. 

The Romans, on the other hand, gave 
their ilaughters in marriage as early as twelve 
years old, or even under; thus they thought 
their bodn-.s alike and niHids would be de- 
liv(‘re(I ^ the future liusbaiid jiun* and umle- 
nled, 1 he way of Lycurgus .sc*ems the more 
natural with a view to tlu^ birth of children* 
the oth.*r, looking to a life, to be spent to- 
gether, is more moral. IJoweviT, the rules 
up fur sui'orinteiideiice 
ot children, their coll(‘ction into conq>anies, 
their discipline and association, as also his 
exact regulations for their meals, exercises, 
and sports, argue Numa no more than an or- 
dinary lawgiver. Numa left the wlmle i/mt- 
t<*r simply to be decided by the parent’s w ishes 
or necessities; he might, if he pleased, make 
hi.s .son a husbandman or car])ciit<?r, copjiar- 
srnith or musician; as if it were of no im- 
IKirtance for them to be direptr*d and trained 
up from the beginning to one and the same 
common end, or as though it would do for 
them to lw3 like passengers on shiribdard, 
brought thither each for his own ends and 
by his own choice, uniting to act for the com- 
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mon good only in timo of danger upon occa- 
sion of their private fears, in general look- 
ing simply to their own interest. 

We may forbear, indeed, to blame common 
legislators, who may be deficient in power or 
knowledge. But when a wise man like 
Numa had received the sovereignty over a 
new and docile people, was there any thing 
that would better deserve his attention than 
the education of children, and the training 
up of the young, not to contrariety and dis- 
cordance of character, but to the unity of 
the common model of virtue, to which from 
their cradle they should have been formed 
and moulded? One benefit among many' 
that Lycurgus obtained by his course was 
the permanence which it secured to his laws. 
The obligation of oaths to preserve them 
would have availed but little, if he had not, 
by discipline and education, infused them 
into the children’s characters, and imbued 
their whole early life with a love of his gov- 
ernment. The result was that the main 
points and fundamentals of his legislation 
continued for above five hundred years, like 
some deep and thoroughly ingrained tincture, 
retaining their hold ufion the nation. But 
Numa’s whole design and aim, the continu- 
ance of peace and good-will, on his death 
vanished with him; no sooner did he expire 
his last breath than the gates of Janus’s 
temple flew wide open, and, as if war had, 
indeed, been kept and caged up within those 
walls, it rushed forth to fill all Italy with 


blood and slaughter; and thus that best and 
justest fabric of things was of no long con- 
tinuance, because it wanted that cement 
which should have kept all together, educa- 
tion. What, then, some may say, has not 
Rome been advanced and bettered by her 
wars? A question that will need a long 
answer, if it is to be one to satisfy men who 
take the better to consist in riches, luxury, 
and dominion, rather than in security, gen- 
tleness, and that independence which is ac- 
companied by justice. However, it makes 
much for Lycurgus, that, after the Romans 
deserted the doctrine and discipline of Numa, 
their empire grew and their power increased 
so much; whereas so soon as the Lacedae- 
monians fell from the institutions of Lycur- 
gus, they sank from the highest to the low- 
est state, and, after forfeiting their suprem- 
acy over the rest of Greece, were themselves 
in danger of absolute extirpation. Thus 
much, meantime, A^as peculiarly signal and 
almost divine in the circumstances of Numa, 
that he was an alien, and yet courted to 
come and accept a kingdom, the frame of 
which though he entirely altered, yet he per- 
formed it by mere persuasion, and ruled a 
city that as had scarce become one city, 
without recurring to arms or any violence 
(such as Lycurgus used, supporting himself 
by the aid of the nobler citizcms against the 
commonalty), but, by mere force of wisdom 
and justice, established union and harmony 
amongst all. ' 
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Didymus, the grammarian, in his answer 
to Asclepiades concerning Solon’s Tables of 
Law, mentions a passage of one Philocles, 
who states that Solon’s father’s name was 
Euphorion, contrary’ to the opinion of all 
others who have written concerning him ; 
for they generally agree that he was the son 
of Execestides, a man of moderate wealth 
and power in the city, but of a most noble 
stock, being descended from Codrus ; his 
mother, as lleraclides Ponticus affirms, was 
cousin to Pisistratus’s mother, and the two 
at first were great friends, partly because 
they were akin, and partly because of Pisis- 
tratus’s noble qualities and beauty. ^ And 
ihey say Solon loved him; and that is the 
reason, I suppose, that when afterwards they 
differed about tlie government, their emnity 
never produced any hot and violent passion, 
they remembered, their old kindneMes, and 
retained — 

* Still in. Its embers living the strong fire 
of their love aud dear affection. For that 


Solon was not proof against beauty, nor of 
courage to stand up to passion and meet it, 

Hand to hand as in the ring — 

w’e may conjecture by his poems, and one of 
his laws, in which tliereare practices forbid- 
den to slaves, which he would appear, there- 
fore, to recomiflend to freemen. Pisistratus, 
it is stated, was similarly attached to one 
Charraus ; he it was who dedicated the figure 
of Love in the Academy, where the runners 
in the sacred torch race light their torches. 
Solon, as llermippus writes, when his father 
l\ad ruined his estate in doing benefits and 
kindnesses to other men, though he had 
friends enough that were willing to contribute 
to his relief, yet was ashamed to be beholden 
to others, since he was descended from a 
family who were accustomed to do kind- 
nesses rather than receive them ; and there- 
fore applied himself to merchandise in hia 
youth ; though others fflKsure us that he 
travelled rather to get learning and ex- 
perience than to make niQuey. It is certain 
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that he was a lover of knowledge, for when 
be was old he would say, that he 

Each day grew older, and learnt something new ; 


and yet no admirer of riches, esteeming as 
equally wealthy the man. 


Who hath both gold and silver in his hand, 
Horses and mules, and acres of wheat-land, 
And him whose all is decent food to eat. 

Clothes to his back and shoes upon his feet, 

And a young wife and child, since so twill be, 
And no more years than will with that agree; — 


and in another place, — 

Wealth [ would have, but wealth by wrong procure 
I would not; justice, e’en if slow, is sure. 


And it is perfectly possible for a good man 
and a statesman, without being solicitous 
for superfluities, to show some concern for 
competent necessaries. In his time, as 
Hesiod says, — “ Work was a shame to none,” 
nor was any distinction made with respect to 
trade, but merchandise was a noble calling, 
which brought home the good things which 
the barbarous nations enjoyed, was the 
occasion of friendship with tlieir kings, and 
a great source of experience. ^ Some mer- 
chants have built great cities, as Protis, the 
founder of Abissilia, to whom the Gauls near 
the Rhone were much attached. Some re- 
port also that Thales and Hippocrates the 
mathematician traded; and that Plato de- 
frayed the charges of his travels by selling 
oil in Kgypt. Solon’s softness and profuse- 
ness, his popular rather than philo.sophical 
tone about pleasure in his poems, have been 
ascribed to his trading life; for, having suf- 
fered a thousand dangers, it wa§ natural they 
should be recompensed with some gratifica- 
tions and enjoyments; but that he accountejd 
hini.self rather poor than rich is evident from 
the lines, 

Some wicked men are rich, some good are poor, 

We will not change oiir virtue for their store; 

Virtue’s a thing that none can tfike away; 

But money changes owners all the day. 

At first he used his poetry only in trifles,’ 
not for any serious purpose, but simply to 
pass away his idle hours; but afterwards he 
introduced moral sentences and state matters, 
which he did, not to record them merely as 
an historian, but*to justify his own actions, 
and sometimes to correct, chastise, and stir 
up the Athenians to noble performances. 
&3me report that he designed to put his laws 
into heroic verse, and that they began thus, — 

We humbly b^ a blessing on our laws 
From mighty ^ve, and honor, and applause. 

, philosophy, as most of the wise men 
then, he chiefly esteemed the political part of 
momis; in physics, he was very plain and 
antiquated, as appears by this, — 

U is clouds that make the snow and hall. 

Ana thunder comes from Ughtaing without fail ; 


The’ sea is stormy when the winds have blown. 
But it deals fairly when ’tis left alone. ’ 
And, indeed, it is probable that at that time 
Thales alone had raised philosophy above 
mere practice into speculation ; and the i*e8t 
of the wise men were so called from prudence 
in political concerns. It is said, that they 
had an interview at Delphi, and another at 
Corinth, by the procurement of Periaiider, 
who made a meeting for them, and a supper. 
But theU reputation was chiefly raised by 
sending the trijwd to them all, by tlieir 
modest refusal, and complaisant yielding to 
one another. For, as the story goes, some 
of the Goans fishing with a net, some stran- 
gers, Milesians, bought the draught at a 
venture; the net brought up a golden trijxid, 
which, they say, Helen, at her return from 
Troy, upon the remembrance of an old 
prophecy, threw in there. Now, the stran- 
gers at first contesting with the fishers about 
the tripod, and the cities espousing the quar- 
rel so far as to engage thmnselves in a war, 
Apollo d(*cided the controversy by command- 
ing to present it to tlje wis<‘st man; and first 
it was sent to Miletus to l'liale.s, the Coans 
ffeely presenting hiln with that for which 
they fought against tlie w’lu)le body of the 
Milesians; but, Thales declaring llias the 
wiser person, it was s(*nt to him; from him 
to another; and so, going round them all, it 
came to 1'hales a S(*con(i time; and, at last, 
being carried from Miletus to 'i’hebes, was 
there dedicated to Ajxillo Isrnenius. 'rimo- 
phrastus w rites that it was lirst present'd to 
Bias at l*ri(*ne; qnd next to ’riiales at Mile- 
tu.s, and so tlirough all it r(‘tnrn«>d to Bias, 
ami was afk'rwards .sent to Dt'lplii. d'liis i.s 
the g<*neral nqxirt, only boiih^ instead of a 
trif»od, .say this present was a cup sent by 
Cra*Sus; others, a piece of plate that one 
Bathycles had left. It is stated, that Ana- 
charsis and Solon, and Sc)lon and Thales, 
were familiarly acquainted, and some have 
delivered parts of their discourse?; for, the*y 
say, Anacharsis, coming to Atlums, knocke*d 
at v^Ion’s door, and tejfd liirn, that he, being 
a stranger, was come to be his guest, and 
contract a friendship with him; and Solon 
re]>lying, ** It is betU^r to make friend.s at 
home,” Anacharsis replied, “ ddum you that 
are at home make friendship w itlj me.” So- 
lon, soinewljat surprised at the rea<liness^of 
the repartee, received liini kindly, and kept 
him some time with him, being already en- 
gaged in public business and tin? eoirqfilatUin 
of his laws; which when Anacharsis under- 
stood, he laughed at him for imagining tha 
dishonesty and covetousness of his countnjj- 
men could be restrained by writhm laws, 
which w'ere like spiders’ webs, and would 
catch, it is true, the weak* and poor, but 
easily be broken by the mighty and rich. To 
this tk)lon rejoined that men keep their prom- 
ises when neither side can get any tiling 
the breaking of them; and be would so nt 
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his laws to the citizens, that all should under- 
stand it was more eligible to be just than to 
break the laws. But the event rather agreed 
with the conjecture of Anacharsis than 80- 
ion’s hope. Anacharsis, being once at the 
Assembly expressed his wonder at the fact 
that in Greece wise men spoke and fools de- 
cided. 

Solon went, they say, to Thales at Miletus, 
and wondered that Thales took no care to get 
him a wife and children. To this, Thales 
made no answer for the present; but a few 
days after procured a stranger to pretend 
that he had left Athens ten days ago; and 
Solon inquiring what news there, the man 
according to his instructions, replied, “ None 
but a young man’s funeral which the whole 
city attended ; for he was the son, they said 
of an honorable man, tlie most virtuous of 
the citizens, who was not then at home, but 
had been traveling a long time.” Solon re- 
plied What a miserable man is hel lint 
what was his name? ” “I have heard it,” 
says the man ” but have now forgotten it, 
only there was a great talk of his wisdom and 
his justice.” Tims 80), on was drawn on by 
every answer, and his fears heightened, till 
at last, being extremely ooncerned, he men- 
tioned his own name, and asked the stranger 
if that young man was called Solon’s .son; 
and the stranger assenting he began to beat 
his head, and to do and say all that is usual 
with men in transports of grief. But Thales 
took his hand, and, with a smile, .said, 
“These things, Solon, keep me from mar- 
riage and rearing children, which are too 
great for even your constancy to support; 
however, be not concerned at the report, for 
it is a fiction.” This llerniippus relates, 
from Patajcus, who boasted that he had 
JEsop’s soul. 

However, it is irrational and poor-spirited 
not to seek conveniences for fear of losing 
them, for ujx)n the same account we should 
not allow ourselves to like wealth, glory, or 
wisdom, since we may fear to be deprived of 
all these; nay, even virtue itself, than which 
there is no greater nor more desirable pos- 
session, is often suspended by sickness or 
drugs. Now Thales, though unmarried, 
could not be free from solicitude, unle.sshe 
. likewise felt no care for his friends, his kins- 
man or his country ; yet we are told he 
adopted Cybisthus, his sister’s son. For 
the soul, having a principle of kindness in 
itNelf, and being born to love, as well as 

erceive, think, or remember, inclines and 

xes upon some stranger, when a man has 
none of his own to embrace. And alien 
or illegitimate objects insinuate themselves 
into his affectiqns, as into some estate that 
lacks lawful heirs; and with affection come 
anxiety and care ; insomuch that you may 
see inen that use the strongest language 
against the marriage-bed and the fruit of it, 
when some servants* or concubine’s child is 


sick or dies, « almost killed with grief, and 
abjectly lamenting. 8ome have given way- 
to shameful and desperate sorrow ’at the loss 
of a dog or horse; others have borne the 
deaths of virtuous children without any ex- 
travagant or unbecoming grief, have passed 
the rest of tlieir lives like men, and accord- 
ing to the principles of reason. It is not 
affection, it is weakness, that brings men, 
unarmed against fortune by reason, into 
these endle.ss pains and terrors ; and they 
indeed have not even the present enjoyment 
of what they doat upon, the possibility of 
the future loss causing them continual pangs, 
tremors, and distresses. We must not pro- 
vide against the loss of wealth by poverty, 
or of friends by refusing all acquaintance, or 
of children by having none, but by morality 
and reason. But of this too much. 

Now, when the Athenians were tired with 
a tedious and difficult war that they con- 
ducted against the Megarians for the island 
Salamis, and made a law that it should be 
death for any man, by writing or speaking, 
to a.ssert that the city ought to endeavor to 
recover it, 8olon, vexed at the disgrace, and 
perceiving thousands of the youth wished 
for .somebody to begin, but did not dare to 
stir first for fear of the law, counterfeited a 
distraction, and by his own family it was 
8i)read about the city that be was mad. He 
tlien secretly composed some elegiac verses, 
and getting them by heart, that it might 
seem extempore, ran out into the market- 
place with a cap upon his head, and, the 
people gathering about him, got upon the 
iit*rald’.s stand, and sang that elegy which 
begins thus : — 

I am a herald come from Salamis the fair, 

My news from thence my verses shall declare. 

The poem is called Salamis, it contains 
an hundred verses, very elegantly written ; 
when it had been sung, his friends com- 
meniled it, and especially Pisistratus exhort- 
ed the citizens to obey his directions ; inso- 
much that they recalled the law, and re- 
newed the war under Solon’s conduct. 
The popular tale is, that with Pisistratus 
he sailed to Colias, and, finding the 
women, according to the custom of the 
country there, sacrificing to Ceres, he 
sent a trusty friend to Salamis, who 
should pretend himself a renegade, and ad- 
vise them, if they desired to seize the chief 
Athenian women, to come with him at once 
to Colias ; the Megarians presently sent off 
men in the vessel with him : and Solon, pee- 
ing it put off from the island, commanded 
the women to be gone, and some beardless 
youths, dressed in their clothes, their shoes, 
and caps, and privately anned with dag- 
gers, to dance and play near the shore till 
thb enemies had landed and the vessel was 
in their power. Things being thus ordered, 
the Megarians were allured with the appear- 
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Ance, and, coming to the shore, <^umped out, 
eager who should first seize a prize, so that 
not one of them escaped ; and the Athenians 
set sail for the island and took it. 

Others say that it was not taken this way, 
but that he first received this oracle from 
Delphi ; 

Those beroes that in fair Asopia rest, 

All buried with their fucGvS to the west, 

Go and appease witli offerings of the best; 

and that Solon, sailing by night to the 
island, sacrificed to the heroes Periphenms 
and Cychreus, and then taking five hundred 
Athenian volunteers (a law naving passed 
that those that took the island should be 
highest in the government), with a number 
of fisher-boats and one thirty-oared ship, 
anchored in a bay of Salamis that looks 
towards Nisaja ; and the Megarians that 
were then in the island, hearing only an un- 
certain report, hurried to their arms, and 
sent a ship to reconnoitre the enemies. This 
ship Solon took, and, securing the Mega- 
rians, manned it with Athenians, and gave 
them orders to sail to the island with as 
much privacy as possible ; meantime he, 
with the other soldiers, marched' against the 
Megarians by land, and whilst they were 
fighting, those from the ship took the city. 
And this narrative is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing solemnity, that was after\\ards ob- 
served : an Athenian ship i^sed to sail si- 
lently at first to the island, them, with noise 
and a great shout, one leapt out armed, and 
with a loud cry ran to the promontor)> Sci- 
radium to meet those that approached upon 
the laud. And just by there stands a tem- 
le w'liioh Solon dedicated to Mars. For he 
eat the Alcgariaus, and as many as wen* 
not killed in the battle he sent away upom 
conditions. 

The Megarians, however, still contending, 
and both sid^s having received considerable 
losses, they chose the Spartans for arbitrators. 
Kow, many affirm that Homer’s authority 
did Solon a considerable kindness, and that,, 
introducing a line into the Catalogue of 
Ships, when the matter w^ to be deter- 
mined, he read the passage as follows; 

Twelve shlp.s from Salamis stout Ajax brought, 
And ranked his mCn where the Athenians fought. 

The Athenians, however, call this but an 
idle story, and report that Solon ma<le it*a|>- 
pear to the judges, that Philajus and Eury- 
Baces, the sons of Ajax, being made citizens 
of Athens, gave them tlie island, and that 
one of them dw^lt at Brauron in Attica, the 
other at Melite ; and they have a township 
of Philaidfe, to which Pisistratus belonged, 
deriving its name from this Philaeus. Solon 
t^k a farther argument against the Mega- 
rians from the dead bodies, which, he stfid. 
were not buried after their fashion, but ac- 
cording to the Athenian ; for the Megarians 


turn the corpse to the east, the Athenians to 
the w’est. But Hereas the Megarian, denies 
this, and affirms that they likewise turn the 
body to the west, and also tliat the Athen- 
ians have a separate tomb for everybody, 
but the Megarians put two or three into 
one. However, some of Apollo’s oracles, 
w'hero lie calls Salamis Ionian, made much 
for Solon. This matter was determined by 
five Spartans, Critolaidas, Amompharetus, 
Ilyp.secliidas, Anaxilas, and Clcomenes. 

For this, Solon grew famed and pow'erful; 
but his advice in favor of defending the or- 
acle at Delphi, to give aid, and not to suffer 
the Cirrh.Tans to profane it, but to maintain 
the honor of the god, got him most repute 
among the Greeks ; Jor ujx>n his persuasion 
the Amphietyons undertook the W’ar, as 
amongst others, Aristotle affiriil^?, in his 
enumeration of the victors at the Pythian 
games, w here ho makes Solon the author of 
this counsel. Solon, however, w’as not g(‘n- 
eral in that exjHMlition, as Ilerniippns states, 
out of Evanthes the Samian ; for yEschinos 
the orator says no such tiling, and, in the 
D(‘li>bian register, ^Icma'on, not Solon, is 
nanu'd as commander of tlie Athenians. 

Now the Cylonian pollution had a long 
while disturbed the eominoiiwejilth, ev(*r 
since the time when Megacles tln^ arcbou 
]iersnaded the cons] orators with ('ylon that 
took sanctuary in Minerva’s tem])le to come 
down and stand to a fair trial. And they, ty- 
ing a thread to the image, and holdingone (oid 
of it, w(‘nt down to tin*, tribunal ; but wluui 
th(*y came to tln^temjdi* of the Furies, the 
thread broket of its own accord, upon w hich, 
as if the god(l<*ss had refus<'d tlu’in ]irot(‘c- 
tion, they were seized by Megacles and the 
other magistrates ; as many as w'ere without 
th(! tc*m]>h*s AV(*re stoin'd, tliosci that fl(;d for 
sanctuary were biitchenul at the altar, 
and only those escajied who made siqiplica- 
tion to the wivi's of tlie magistrates. But 
they from that time were considered under 
pollution, andngarded with hatred. ’I'lii^ 
remainder of the faetion of Cylon grew 
strong again, and had continual quarrels 
with the family of Megacles; and now the 
quarrel being at itsludght, and the p<‘ople <li- 
vided, Solon, being in reputation, interjiosed 
with the chiefest of the Athenians, and by 
entreaty and admonition ])erKua(led the pol- 
lubid to submit to a trial and the decision of 
three hundred noble citizens. And Myron 
of Plilya being their accuser, they wl?re 
found guilty, and as many as \y?re then 
alive w'ere banished, and the bodies of the 
dead were dug up, and scatb'red beyond tho 
confines of tin* country. In the midst oX 
these distwujtions, tli^ Jd^-garians falling 
upon them, they lost Nis.'ca and Salamis 
again; besides, the city was disturbed with 
superstitious fears and strange appearances, 
and the priests declared that the sacrifices 
intimated some villanies and pollutions that 
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were to be expiated. Upon this, they sent 
for Epimenides the Phsestian from Crete, 
who 18 counted the seventh wise man by 
those that will not admit Periander into 
the number. He seems to have been thought 
a favorite of heaven, possessed of ktiowledge 
in all the supernatural and ritual parts of 
religion; and therefore, the men of his age 
called him a new Cures, and son of a nymph 
named Balte. When he came to Athens, 
and grew acquainted with Solon, he served 
him in many instances, and prepared the 
way for his legislation. He made them 
moderate in their forms of worship, and 
abated their mourning by ordering some 
sacrifices presently after the funeral, and 
taking off those severe jind barbarous cere- 
monies which the women usually practised ; 
but the greatest benefit was his purifying 
and sanctifying the city, by certain pro- 
pitiatory and expiatory lustrations, and 
foundation of sacred buildings, by that 
means making them more submissive to 
Justice, and more inclined to harmony. It 
IS reported that, looking upon Munychia, 
and considering a long while, he said to 
those that stood by, “ flow blind is man in 
future things ! for did the Athenians foresee 
what mischief this would do their city, they 
would even eat it with their own teeth to bo 
rid of it” A similar anticipation is as- 
cribed to Thales ; they say he coininanded 
his friends to bury him in an obscure and 
contemned quarter of the territory of Mile- 
tus, saying that it should some day be the 
market-place of the Milesians. Epimenides, 
being much honored, and receiving from the 
city rich offers of large gifts and privileges, 
requested but one branch of the sacred oiive, 
and, on that being granted, returned. 

The Athenians, now the Cyloniian sedition 
was over and the polluted gone into banish- 
ment, fell into their old quarrels about tlie 
government, there being as many different 
parties as there were diversities in the coun- 
try. The Hill quarter favored democracy, 
the Plain, oligarchy, and those that lived by 
the Sea-side stood for a mi.\ed sort of govern- 
ment, and so hindered either of the other par- 
ties from prevailing. And the disparity of 
fortune between the rich and the poor, at that 
time, also reached its height ; so that the city 
seemed to be in a truly dangerous condition, 
and no other means for freeing it from dis- 
turbances and settling it, to be {x)ssible but a 
des^tic power. All the people were indebted 
to the ri(m; and either they tilled their land 
for their creditors, paying them a sixth part 
of the Increase, and were, therefore, called 
Hectemorii and Thetes, or else they engaged 
their body for t{ie debt, and might be seized, 
and either sent into slavery at home, or sold 
to strangers ; some (for no iaw forbade it) 
were forced to sell their children, or fly their 
country to avoid the cruelty of their credit- 
ors ; but the most part aud the bravest of 


them began4o combine together and encour- 
age one another to stand to it, to choose a 
leader, to liberate the condemned debtors, 
divide the land, and change the government. 

Then the wisest of the Athenians, perceiv- 
ing Solon was of all men the only one not 
implicated in the troubles, that he had not 
joined in the exactions of the rich, and was 
not involved in the necessities of^the poor, 
pressed him to succor the commonwealth 
and compose the differences. Though Pha- 
nias the Lesbian affirms, that Solon, to save 
his country, put a trick upon both parties, 
and privately promised the poor a division 
of the lands, and the rich, security for their 
debts. Solon, however, himself, says that it 
was reluctantly at first that he engaged in 
state affairs, being afraid of the pride of one 
party and the greediness of the other; he 
was chosen archon, however, after Philom- 
brotus, and empowered to be an arbitrator 
and lawgiver; the rich consenting because 
he was wealthy, the poor because he was 
honest. There was a saying of his current 
before the election, that when things are even 
there never can be war, and this pleased 
both parties, the wealthy and tlie poor; the 
one conceiving him to mean, when all have 
their fair proportion; the others, when aU 
are- absolutely equal. Thus, there being 
great hopes on botli sides, the chief men 
jmjssed Solon to take the government into 
Ills own hands, and, when he was once st‘ttled, 
manage the business freely and according to 
Ills pleasure; and many of the commons, 
}>erc<‘iving it would be a difficult change to 
be effected by law and reason, were willing 
to have one wise and just man set over the 
affairs; and some say tliat Solon had this 
oracle from Apollo — 

T.ike the mid-seat, and be the vessel’s guide; 

Many in Athens are upon your side. 

But chiefly his familiar friends" chid him for 
disaffecting monarchy only because of the 
name, as if the virtue of the ruler could not 
.make it a lawful form; Euboea had made 
this experiment when it chose Tynnondas, 
and Mitylene, iihich had made Pittaens its 
prince; yet this could not shake Solon^s 
resolution ; but, as they say, he replied to his 
friends, that it was true a tyranny was a very 
fair spot, but it had no way down from it; 
and in a copy of verses to Phocus he writes — 

' — that I spared my land, 

And withheld from usurpation aud from violence 
my hand, 

And forbore to flx a stain and a disgrace on my 
good name, 

I regret not; 1 believe that it will be my chiefest 
fame. 

From which it is manifest that he was a man 
of great deputation before he gkve his laws. 
THe several mocks that were put upon him 
for refusing the power, he records in these 
words, — 
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Solon surely was a dreamer, and a man of simple 

When the gods would give him fortune, he of his 
own will declined ; ^ ^ . 

When the net was full of fishes, over-heavy think- 

He declined to haul it up, through want of heart 

and want of wit ^ ,• 

Had but I that chance of riches and of kmgship, 
for one day, , 

I would give luy skin for flaymg, and my house to 
die away. 

Thus he makes the many and the low 
people speak of him. Yet, though he re- 
fused the government, he was not too mild 
in the affair ; he did not show himself mean 
and submissive to tlie powerful, nor make 
his laws to pleasure those that chose him. 
For where it w'as well before, he applied no 
remedy, nor altered any thing, for fear least, 

Overthrowing altogether and disordering the state, 

he should be too weak to new -model and 
recompose it to a tolerable condition ; but 
what he thought he could effect by persua- 
sion upon the pliable, and by force upon the 
stubborn, this he did, as he himself says, 

With force and justice working both in one. 

And, therefore, when he was afterwards 
asked if he had left the Athenians tl^e best 
laws that could be given, he rjeplied, “The 
best they could receive.,” The way which, 
the moderns say, the Athenians have of 
softening the badness of a thing, by inge- 
niously giving it some pretty and innocent 
appellation, calling harlots, for example, 
mistresses, tributes customs, a garrison a 
guard, and the jail the chamber, seems 
originally to liave been Solon’s contrivance, 
who called cancelling debts Seisacthea, a 
relief, or disencumbrance. For the first 
thing w’liich he ‘Settled was, that wliat debts 
rpiiiaiiied should be forgiven, and no man, 
for the future, should engage the body of 
his debtor for security. Though some, as 
Androtioii, affirm that the debts were not 
cancelled, byt the interest (ydy lessened, 
which sufficiently pleased the people ; so that 
they named tliis benefit the Seisacthea, 
together with the enlarging their measures, 
and raising the value of their money ; for he 
made a pound, which before passed for 
seventy-three drachmas, go for a hundred ; 
so that, though the number of pieces in the 
payment was equal, the value was Jess ; 
which proved a considerable benefit to those 
that were to disAarge great debts, and no 
loss to the creditors. But most agree that it 
was the taking off the debts that w'as called 
Seisacthea, which is confirmed by some 
laces in his poem, where he takes honor to 
imself, that 

The mortgage-etones that covered her. by me 

Kemoved,— the laud that was a slave is free: 


that some who had been seized for their 
debts he had l^rought back from other coun- 
tries, where 

— 80 far their lot to roam, 

They had forgot the laugnage of their home; 

and some he had set at liberty, — 

Who here in shameful servitude were held. 

Wliile he was designing this, a most vexa- 
tious thing h<appcned ; for when he had 
resolved to take off the debts, aiul was con- 
sidering the proper form and fit beginning 
for it, he told some of his friends, ('onon, 
Clinias, and Ilipponicus, in whom he liad a 
great deal of confidence, that he wouhl not 
meddle with the lands, but only the 

people from their debts ; upon which, tiny, 
using their advantage, made haste and bor- 
rowed some consi(i(Table sums of money, 
and purclnised some large farms ; and when 
the law was pnact(;d, they kept the posses- 
sions, and would not return the money; which 
brought Solon into great suspicion an«l 
dislike, as if he himself had not be*en abus(‘d, 
bii^ was conc(Tn<‘d in the contrivance. But 
he presently stopped this sus|)ieion, by re- 
leasing his debtors of five taUmts (for ht‘ had 
lent so much), according to the law ; others, 
as Folyzelus the Hhodian, say fifteen ; his 
friends, however, were* ever afterward called 
Chreocopi<l;e, nqmdiators. 

In this he pleased neither party, for the 
rich were angry for their momy, and the, 
poor that tlie lan^l was not diviil(*d, and, as 
Lycurgus ordiu’ed in Ids commonwa^altli, all 
men reduced to (‘quality. He, it is true, 
h(:‘ing the eleventh from ll(*rcul(*s, and having 
reigned many y(*ars in Lacedannon, had got 
a great r(q)utation and friends and power, 
which lie could use in modelling his state; 
and, ajjplying force more than pirsuasion, 
insoinueh that he lost his eye in the scullle, 
was able to cnq»ley tlie most clbictual imnius 
for the safety and harmony of a state, by 
not permitling any to be p>or or rich in his 
commonwealth. Solon could not ris** to that 
in his polity, lieing but a citizen of the mid- 
dle cla8S<‘H ; yet he acted fully up to f I k^ height 
of his }K)wer, having nothing but the g((o<l- 
will and good opinion of his citizens to rely 
on; and that he offended the most part, who 
looked for another result, he declares iu the 
words, 

*• 

Formerly they boasted of me vainly; with averte<l 
eyes 

Now they look askance upon me; friends no more, 
but enemies. 

And yet had any other man, he says, re- 
ceived the same £K>wer, * 

He would not have forborne, nor let alone, 

But made the fattest of the milk bis own. 

Soon, however, becorainj^ sensible of the good 
that was done, they laid by their grudges, 
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made a public sacrifice, calling it Seisac- « 
thea, and chose Solon to new-model and ; 
make laws for the commonA^ealth, giving t 
him the entire power over everything, their j 
magistracies, their assemblies, courts, and 1 
councils; that he should appoint the number, 
times of meeting, and what estate they must 1 
have that could be capable of these, and j 
dissolve or continue any of the present con- j 
stitutions, according to his pleasure. 

First, then, he rej^ealed all Draco’s laws, 1 
except those concerning homicide, because ] 
they were too severe, and the punishments i 
too great ; for death was appointed for almost 
all olfences, insomuch that those that were i 
convicted of idleness were ♦^o die, and those ( 
that stole a cabbage or an apple to suffer 
even as villians that committed sacrilege or 
murder. So that Demades, in after time, 
was thought to have said very happily, that ; 
Draco’s laws were written not with ink, but 
blood; and he himself, being once asked why 
he made death the pimisliment of most 
offences, replied, “ Small ones deserve that, 
and I have no higher for the greater crimes.” 

Next, Solon, being viilling to continue the 
magistracies in the hands of the rich yien, 
and yet receive the people into the other part 
of the government, took an account of the 
citizen’s estates, and those that were worth 
five hundred measures of fruit, dry and li- 
quid, he ^daced in the first rank, calling them 
Pentacosioniedirnni ; those that could keep 
an horse, or were worth three hundred meas- 
ures, were named llippada Teluntes, and 
made the second class; the Zeugitaj, that 
had two hundred measures, were in the third; 
and all the others were called Thetes, who 
were not admitted to any office, but could 
come to the assembly, and act as jurors; 
which at first seemed nothing, but after- 
wards was found an enormous privilege, as 
almost every matter of dispute came before 
them in this latter capacity. Ev’en in the 
cases which he assigned to the archon’s cog- 
nizance, he allowed an appeal to the courts. 
Besides, it is said that he was obscure and 
ambigioira in the wording of his laws, on 
purpose to increase the honor of his courts ; 
lor since their differences could not be ad- 
justed by the letter, they would have to bring 
all their causes to the judges, who thus were 
in a manner masters of the laws. Of this 
equalization he himself makes mention in 
this manner : ’ 

Such i)ower I gave the people as might do, 

Abridged not what they luui, now lavished new. 
Those that were great in wealth and high in place, 
•My coaiisiil likewise kept from all disgrace. 

Before them both 1 held my shield of might, 

And iet not either touch tlie other’s riglit. 

And for the greater security of the weak 
commons, he gave f^eneral liberty of indict- 
ing for an act of injury; if any one was beat- 
en, maimed, or suffered any violence, any 
man that would and was able, might prose- 


cute the wrongdoer; intending by this to 
accustom the citizens, like members of the 
same body, to resent and be sensible of one 
another’s injuries. And there is a saying of 
his agreeable to this law, for, being asked 
what city was best modelled, “ That,” said 
he, “ where those that are not injured try 
and punish the unjust as much as tiiose that 
are.” 

When he had constituted the Areopagus of 
those who had been yearly archons of which 
he himself was a member therefore, observing 
that the people, now free from their debts, 
were unsettled and imperious, he formed 
another council of four hundred, a hundred 
out of each of the four tribes, which was to 
inspect all matters before they were pro- 
pounded to the people, and to take care that 
nothing but what bad been first examined 
should be brought before the general assem- 
bly. The upper council, or Areopagus, he 
made inspectors and keepers of the laws, 
conceiving that the commonwealth, held by 
these two councils, like anchors, would bo 
less liable to be tossed by tumults, and the 
people be more quiet. Such is the general 
statement, that Solon instituted the Areop- 
agus; which seems to be confirmed, be- 
cause Draco makes no mention of the Areop- 
agites, but in all causes of blood refers to 
tile Ephetaj; yet Solon’s thirteenth table 
contains fcJie eighth law set down in these 
very words : “ Whoever before Solon’s ar- 

chonship were disfranchised, let them be re- 
stored, except those that, being condemned 
by the Areopagus, Ephetae, or in the Pryta- 
iieum by the kings, for homicidtJ, murder, 
or d(\signs against the government, were in 
banisliinent when this law was made;” and 
these words seem to show that the Areop- 
agus existed before Solon’s laws, for who 
could be condemned by that council before 
bis time, if lie was the first that instituted 
the court? unless, which is probable, there is 
some ellipsis, or want of precision, in the 
language, and it should run thus : — “ Those 
that are convicted of such offences as belong 
to the cognizance of the Areopagites, Ephe- 
tne, or the Prytanes, when this law was 
made,” shall remain still in disgrace, whilst" 
others are restored ; of this the reader must 
judge. 

Amongst his other laws, one is very pecu- 
liar and surprising, which disfranchises all 
who stand neuter in a sedition ; for it seems 
he would not have anyone remain insensible 
and regardless of the public good, and secu- 
ring his private affairs, glory that he has no 
feeling of the distempers of his country ; 
but at once join with the good f>arty and 
those that have the right upon their siile, as- 
: sist and venture with them, n\j;Ker than keep 
' out of harm’s way and watch who would ^et 
• the better. It seems an absurd and foolish 
^ law which permits an heiress, if her lawful 
- husband fail her, to take his nearest kins- 
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man ; yet some say this law was well con- 
trived a^^aiust those, who, conscious of their 
own unfitness, yet, for the sake of the por- 
tion, would match with heiresses, and make 
use of law to put a violence upon nature; 
for now, since she can quit him for whom 
she pleases, they would either abstain from 
such marriages, or continue them with dis- 
CTace, and suffer for their covetousness and 
designed affront; it is well done, moreover, 
to confine her to her husband’s nearest kins- 
man, that tlie children may be of the same 
family. Agreeable to this is the law that the 
bride and bridegroom shall be shut into a 
chamber, and eat a quince together; and 
that the husband of an heiress shall consort 
with her tlirice a month ; for though there 
be no children, yet it is an honor and due 
affection which an husband ought to pay to 
a virtuous, chaste wife; it takes off all petty 
differences, and will not permit their little 
quarrels to proceed to a rupture. 

In all other marriages he forbade dowries 
to be given ; the w-ife'was to have three suits 
of clothes, a little inconsiderable household 
stuff, and that w'as all; for he would not 
have marriages contracted for gain or an es- 
tate, but fur pure love, kind affection, and 
birth of childnm. When tlie mother of 
Dionysius desired him to marry her to oivhof 
his citizens, “Indeed,” said he, “bymytvr- 
anny I have broken my country’s laws, but 
cannot [)ut a violence upon those of nature 
by an uiiscvisonable marriage.” Such disor- 
der is never to be suffered in a common- 
wealth, nor such unseasonable and unloving 
and uiiperforrning marriages, which attain 
no due end or fruit ; any provident govern or 
or la\vgiv(*r might say to an old man that 
takus a young wife what is said to Philoc 
tetes in the tragedy, — 


law concerning wills; for before him non® 
could be iniide, but all the wealth and estate 
of the deceased belonged to his family ; but 
he, by permitting them, if they had no 
children, to bestow it on whom they pleased, 
showed that he esteemed friendship a strong- 
er tie than kindred, and affection than ne- 
cessity; and made every man's estate truly 
his own. Yet lie allowed not all sorts of 


Truly, in a fit state thou to many! 

and if he finds a young man, wdth arich and 
elderly wife, growing fat in his place, like 
the partridges, remove him to a young wo- 
man of proper age. And of this enough. 

commendable lavy of Solon’s is 
that which forbids men to speak evil of the 
(lead ; for it is pious to think the deceased 
sacred, and just, not to meddle with those 
that are gone, and politic, to prevent the 
ly'rpetuity of discord. He likewise forbade 
hem to speak evil of the living in the tem- 
ples the courts of justice, the public offices, 
or at tho games, or else to pav three drach- 
ma.s to the person, and two to the public. For 
ever to he abl^ to control passion shows a 
eak nature and ill-‘breeding; and always 
mmlerate it is very hard, and to some iih- 
jwssibie. And laws must look to possibilt- 
S!?’ Aaker designs to punish few in 

oTOer to tlieir amendment, ana not many to 
00 purpose. 

. He is likewise much commended for his 


. nil suits 

legacies, but those only which were not ex- 
torted by the frenzy of a disease, charms, 
imprisonment, force, or tlie persuasions of a 
wife; with good rea.son thinking tliat being 
seduced into wrong was as bad as being 
forced, and that between deceit and neces- 
sity, flattery and compulsion, there was 
little difference, since both m.ay equally 
suspend the exercise of reason. 

He regulated the walks, feasts, and mourn- 
ing of the women, and took away every 
thing that was either unbecoming or immod- 
est ; whoii they walked abroad, no more 
than three articles of dress were allowed 
them; an ohol’s worth of meat and drink; 
and no basket above a cubit high; and at 
night tliey were not*to go about unl(‘s.s in a 
chariot with a torch before them. Alounn'rs 
tearing themselves to raise pity, and set 
wailings, and at one man’s funenif to lament 
for nnotlKT, he forbade. To off(‘r an ox at 
the grave was not permittc'd, nor to bury 
above three 2>i<'C<*s of dress with the body, or 
visit the tombs of any besides their ow'n 
family, unless at the very funeral; most of 
whi(;h are likewise forbidden by our laws, 
but this is further added in oi,rs\ that those 
that are convicted of extravagance in tlieir 
mourning.s, are to bo puni.shed as soft and 
effeniinab' by the censors of women. 

Oo.siTving the city to be filled with persons 
that fiocki'd from all j»arts into Attica for 
security of living, and that most of the 
country was barnm and unfruitful, and that 
tradiTs at sea import nothing to those that 
could give them notJiing in exchange, ho 
turned his citizens to trade, and made a law 
that no son should be obliged to relieve a 
father who had not bn‘(I him ui) to any 
calling. It is true, Lycurgiis, having a eity 
fr(‘e from all strangers, and land, according 
w> Euripides, 

Large for large hosts, for twice their number much, 

and, above all, an abundance of laborers 
about Sparta, who should not lie left idl^, 
but be kept down with continual toil and 
work, did well to take off Ids citizens from* 
laborious and mechanical occupations, and 
keep them to their arms, and teach them 
only the art of war. But f!»plon, fitting his 
laws to the state of things, and not maKing 
things to suit his laws, and finding the 
ground scarce rich enough to maintain the 
husbandmen, and altogether incapable of 
feeding an unoccupied and leisure! multi- 
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6ude, broug'hfc trades into credit, and order- 
ed the Areopagites to examine how every 
man got his living, and chastise the idle. 
But that law was yet more rigid which, as 
Heraclides Ponticus delivers, declared the 
sons of unmarried mothers not obliged to 
relieve their fathers; for he that avoids the 
honorable form of union shows that he does 
not take a woman for children, but for 
leasure, and thus gets his just reward, and 
as taken away from himself every title to 
upbraid his children, to whom he has made 
their very birth a scandal and reproach. 

Solon’s laws in general about women are 
his strangest; for he permitted any one to 
kill an adulterer that found him in the act; 
but if any one forced a free woman, a hun- 
dred drachmas was the fine; if he enticed 
her, twenty; except those that sell themselves 
openly, that is, harlots, who go openly to 
those that hire them. He made it unlawful 
to sell a daughter or a sister, unless, being 
yet unmarried, she was found wanton. Now 
it is irrational to punish the same crime 
sometimes very severely and without re- 
morse, and sometimes "very lightly, and, us 
it were, in sport, with a trivial fine; unless, 
there being little money then in Athens, 
scarcity made those mulcts the more griev- 
ous punishment. In the valuation for sac- 
rifices, a sheep and a bushel were both 
estimated at a drachma ; the victor in the 
Isthmian games was to have for reward an 
hundred drachmas; the conqueror in the 
Olympian, five hundred; he that brought a 
wolf, five drachmas; for a whelp, om^* the 
former sum, as Demetrius the Phalerian 
asserts, was the value of an ox, the latter, df 
a sheep. The prices which Solon, in his 
sixteenth table, sets on choice victims, were 
naturally far greater; yet they, too, are very 
low in comparison of the present. The 
Athenians were, from the beginning, great 
enemies to wolves, their fields being better 
for pasture than corn. Some affirm their 
tribes did not take their names from the 
sons of Ion, but from the different sorts of 
occupation that they followed; the soldiers 
were called Iloplitac, the craftsmen Ergades, 
and, of the remaining two, the farmers 
Gedeontes, and the shepherds and graziers 
dSgi cores. 

Since the country has but few rivers, lakes, 
or large springs, and many used wells wliich 
tlmy had dug, there was a law made, that, 
where there wiis a public well within a 
fiippicony that is, four furlongs, all should 
draw at that ; but, when it was farther off, 
they should try and procure a well of their 
own ; and, if tney had dug ten fathom deep 
and could find no water, they had liberty to 
fetch a pitcherful of four gallons and a half 
in a day from their neighbors’; for he 
thought it prudent to make provision against 
want, but not to supply laziness. He showed 
skill in his orders about planting, for any 


one that would plant another tree was not to 
set it within five feet of his neighbor’s field; 
but if a fig or an olive, not within nine; for 
their roots spread farther, nor can they be 
planted near all sorts of trees without dam- 
age, for they draw away the nourishment, 
and in some cases are noxious by thcdr 
eftiuvia. He that would dig a pit or a ditch 
was to dig it at the distance of its own depth 
from his neighbor’s ground; and he that 
would raise stocks of bees was not to place 
them within three hundred feet of those 
which another had already raised. 

He permitted only oil to be exported, and 
those that exported any other fruit, the 
archon was solemnly to curse, or else pay an 
hundred drachmas himself; and this law was 
written in his first table, and, therefore, let 
j none think it incredible, as some affirm, that 
I the ex[X)rtation of figs was once unlawful, 

I and the informer against the delinquents 
I called a sycophant. He made a law, also, 

I concerning hurts and injuries from beasts, 
in which he commands the master of any 
dog that bit a man to deliver him up with a 
log about his neck, four and a half feet long ; 
a happy device for men’s security. The law 
concerning naturalizing strangers is of doubt- 
ful character ; he permitted only those to be 
nnide free of Athens who were in perpetual 
exile from their own country, or came with 
their whole family to trade there ; this he 
did, not to disi;ourage strangers, but rather 
to invite them to a permanent participation 
in the privileges of the government; and, 
he.side.s, he thought those would prove tlie 
more faithful citizens who had b(*eu forced 
from their own country, or voluntarily for- 
sook it. The law of public entertainment 
( parasitein is his name for it) is, also, pecu- 
liarly Solon’s, for if any man came often, or 
if ho that was invited refused, th(‘y were 
punishefl, for he concluded that one was 
greedy, the other a contemner of. the state. 

All his laws he established for an hundred 
years, and wrote them on wooden tables or 
* rollers, named axones, which might he turn- 
ed round in oblong cases; some of their 
relics were in my time still to he seen in the 
Prytaneiim, or common hall, at Athens. 
These, as Aristotle states, were called cyr- 
bes, and there is a passage of Cratinus the 
comedian. 

By Solon, and by Draco, if yon please, 

^V^lose Cyrbes make the fires that imreh our peas. 

But some say those are properly cyrbes, 
which contain laws concernifig sacrifices and 
the rites of religion,^ and all the others 
t axones. The council all jointly swore to 
confirm the laws, and every one oif the Thes- 
mothetffj vowed for himself at the stone in 
the market-place, that, if he broke any 
the statutes, he would dedicate a golden 
statue, as big as himself, at Delphi. 

Observing the irregularity of the months, 
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and that the moon does not always rise and I 
aet with the sun, but often in the same day * 
overtakes and gets before him, he ordered 
the day should be named the Old and New, 
attributing that part of it which was before 
the conjunction to the old moon, and the 
rest to the new, he being the first, it seems, 
that understood that verse of Homer, 

The end and the beginning of the month, 

and the following day he called the new' 
moon. After the twentieth he did not count 
by addition, but, like the moon itself in its 
wane, by subtraction; thus up to the thir- 
tieth. 

Now when these laws were enacted, and 
soim* came to Solon every day, to commend 
or dispraise them, and to advise, if j»ossible, 
to leave out, or put in something, and many 
criticized, and desired him to explain, and 
tell the meaning of such and such a passage, 
he, knowing that to do it w’as useless, and 
not to do it would get him ill-will, and 
desirous to brfng himself out of all straits,, 
and to escape all disj»leasure and exceptions, 
it being a hard thing, as he himself says. 

In great affairs to satisfy all sides, 

as an excuse for travelling, bought a trading 
ve88(‘l, and, having obtained leave for ten 
years’ absence, departed, hoping ^hat by 
that time his laws would hawe become fa- 
miliar. 

iJis first voyage was for Egypt, and he 
lived, as he himself says, 

Near Nilius’ mouth, hy fair Canopus’ shore, 

and spent some time in study with Psenophis 
of ibdiopolis, and Sonchis the Suite, the 
most learned of all the pri«‘sts; from whom, 
as Plato says, getting knowledge of the 
Atlantic story, he put it into a poem, and 
proposed to bring it to the knowledge of the 
Greeks. From thence he sailed to Cyprus, 
where he w'as ma<le much of V>y Philocyprus, 
one of the kings there, w'ho had a small city 
built by Demophon, Theseus’^ son, near the 
river Clarius, in a strong situation, but in- 
commodious and uneasy of access. Solon 
persuaded him, since there lay a fair plain 
below*, to remove, and build th(‘re a pleasant- 
er and more spacious city. And he stayed 
himself, and assisted in gathering inhab- 
itants, and in fitting it l>otn for defence and 
convenience of living; insomuch that many 
flocked to Philocyprus, and the other kings 
imitated the desi^; and, therefore, to honor 
^lon, he called the city Soli, which was 
formerly named .®pea. And S<:>lon himself, 
in his Elegies, a<idressing Philocyprus, men- 
tions this foundation in these words — 

may you live, and fill the Solian throne, 
Succeed still by children of y<»nr own: 

And from your happy island whUe I sail, 

5 


Let Cyprus send for me a favoring gale ; 

May she advance, and bless your new command, 
Prosper your town, and send me safe to laud. 

That Solon should discourse with Croesus, 
some think not agreeable with chronology ; 
but I cannot reject so famous and well-at- 
tested a narrative, and, what is more, so 
agreeable to Solon’s temper, and so worthy 
his wisdom and greatness of mind, because, 
forsooth, it does not agree with some chrono- 
logical canons, which thousands have en- 
deavored to regulate, and yet, to this day, 
could never bring their differing opinions to 
any agreement. ’rh(‘y say, there ions that 
Solon, coining to Cnesus at his reijnest, was 
in the same condition as an inland man 
when first he got\s to se(‘ the sea ; for as he 
! fancies ev(*ry river he meets with to be the 
(>cean, so Solon, as he pass(*d through the 
I coui t, and saw a great many nobles richly 
I dn‘ss(‘(l, and i>nnidly attended with a multi- 
tude of guards and footbovs, thought every 
one had In'en tin* king, till he was brought 
to Creesus, who was deekc'd with every i>os- 
sible rarity and eury)sity, in oinanients of 
jewels, i>urple, and gold, that could make a 
I grand and gorgeous sp<^‘taeh* of him. Now 
when Solon came b(*fore him, and seemed 
not at all surprised, nor gave ('laesus tlutse 
compliments h(‘ expected, but showed liirn- 
s(*lf to all discerning vyvn to be a man that 
d(*spis<*d the gandim'ss and petty ostmita- 
tion of it, he conimaiKh*d them to open all 
his tr<‘asure houses, and carry him to sei* his 
sumptuous furniture and luxuri(*s. though 
he did not wisli it; Solon could judge* of 
him well enough by tlm first sight of ijim; 
and, when he returned from vi(‘\ving all, 
Creesus ask<*d him if ever he had known a 
happier man tlian In*. And when S^)Ion 
ausweree] that h<* had known om* 'r<‘lliis, a 
b llow-eitizeu of his own, and told him that 
this T<*llus had been an hom*st man, had 
had ge)od chihlren, a comjieb'Ut estate*, auel 
die*d bravedv in battlp fejr his cemntry, Crew- 
;sus te)e)k him for an ill-bre*el fedlow anel a 
fool, fe>r ne>t measuring happiness by the 
abundance of golel ami silve-r, ami jue'fer- 
ring the life and (le*ath of a ])rlvate* anel 
nie*an man beforfi so mue*h jxiwe-r anel eTii- 
»ire. lie aske*d bini, lie>we*ver, again, if, 
)e*siele8 Tellus, liei kneiw any othe*r man more 
hafipy. And Solon replying, ^'es, Ch-e^bis 
anel *Bitr>n, who were having broth^Ts, ami 
extremely dutiful sons to their mother, anet, 
wlien the* oxen delayeel her, harne sHe'el theTii- 
selvf’s to the* wagon, anel drew her tp Juno's ‘ 
te,'mple, her nedghbors all calling her hap]>y,. 
anel she herself rejoicing; tiien, after sacri- 
ficing and feasting, the*y wept to r^‘St, anel 
never rose again, but die*d in the mielst of 
their honor a painh*ss and traiifpiil death, 
“What,” said Creesus, angrily, “ and dost 
not thou reckon us amongst tlie happy men 
at all? ** Solon, unwilling either to flatter 
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or exasperate him more, replied, “ The gods, 
O king, have given the Greeks all other gifts 
in moderate degree ; and so our wisdom, 
too, is a cheerful and a homely, not a noble 
and kingly wisdom; an<l this, observing the 
numerous misfortunes that attend all con- 
ditions, forbids us to grow insolent upon our 
present enjoyments, or to. admire any man’s 
happiness that may yet, in course of time, 
sulfer change. For the uncertain future has 
yet to come, with ev^ry possible varicdy of 
fortune; and him onl^ to whom the divinity 
has continiKMl happiness unto the end, we 
call happy ; to salute as happy one that is 
still in the midst of life and hazard, w'e 
think as little s;ife and conclusive as to 
Qrown and proclaim as victorious the wr.est- 
ler that is y(d in the ring.” After this, he 
was dismissed, having given Croj-sus some 
pain, but no instruction. 

^sop, who wrote the fables, being then 
at Sardis upon Croesus’s invitation, and 
very much est(‘emed, was concerned that ) 
Solon was so ill-received, and gave him this 
advice : “ Solon, let your converse with 

kings be either short o^ seasonable.” “ Kay, 
rather,” replied Solon, “either short or j 
reasonable.” So at this time Crresus d(‘- 
spised Solon; but when he was overcome by 
.Cyrus, had lost his city, was tak(‘n aliv(*, 
condemned to be burnt, and laid bound 
upon th(5 pile before all the Ik'rsians and 
Cyrus himself, he cried out as loud as pos- 
sibly he could thr(‘e times, “ O Solon! ” and 
Cyrus being surprised, and sending some 
to inquire what man or’ god this Solon 
was, whom alone he invoked in this ex- 
tremity, Crmsus told him the whole story, 
saying, “ He was one of the wi.se men of 
Greece, whom I sent for, not to be instruct- 
ed, or to learn any thing that I wanted, but 
that he should see and be a witne.ss of my 
happiness; the loss of which was, it 8(^ems, 
to he a greater evil than the enjoyment was 
a good ; for when [ had thmn they were 
goods onlv in opinion, -but now the loss of 
them has hrouglib upon me intolerable and* 
real evils. And he, conj(*cturing from what 
then was, this that now is, bade me look to 
the epd of my life, and not rely and grow 
proud upon uncertainties.” AVhen this was 
told Cyrus, who was a wdser man than Crm- 
8US, and saw in the present example Solon’s 
maxim confirmed, he not only freed Croesus 
fr^qm punishment, but honored him as long 
as he lived; and Solon had the glory, by tlie 
same saying, to save one king and instruct 
another. * 

* When Solon was gone, the citizens began 
to quarrel; Lycurgus headed the Plain; 
Megacles, the «on of Alcmajon, those to the 
Sea-side; and Pisistratus the Hill-party, in 
which were the poorest people, the Thetes, 
and greatest enemies to the rich; in.somuch 
that, though the city still used the new laws, 
yet all looked for and desired a change 


of government, hoping severally that the 
change would be better for them, and put 
them above the contrary faction. Affairs 
standing thus, Solon returned, and was rev- 
erenced by all, and honored ; but his old 
age would not permit him to be as active, 
and to speak in public, as formerly; yet, by 
privately conferring with the heads of the 
factions, he endeavored to compose the dif- 
ferences, Pisistratus appearing the most 
tractable; for he was extremely smooth and 
engaging in his language, a great friend to 
the poor, and moderate in his resentments; 
and what nature had not given him, he had 
the skill to imitate; so that he was trusted 
more than the others, being accounted a 
prudent and orderly man, one that loved 
equality, and would be an enemy to any 
that moved against the present settlement. 
Thus he deceived the majority of people; 
but Solon quickly discovered his character, 
and found out his df'sign before any one 
else; y<‘t did not hate him upon this, but en- 
deavored to humble him, aiuj bring him off 
from his ambition, and often told him and 
others, that if any one could banish the pas- 
.sion for i)recminence from his mind, and 
cure him of his desire of alxsolute power, 
none w’ould make a more virtuous man or 
a rtioro excellent citizen. ^Jhospis, at this 
time, beginning to act tragedies, and the 
tiling, because it was new, taking very much 
W'ith the muUitude, though it w’as not yet 
made a rnatb'r of competition, Solon, being 
by natiue fond of hearing and learning 
something new% and now, in his old age, 
living idiy, and enjoying himself, indeed, 
with music and with wine, went to see 
'I'hespis hiin.s«‘lf, as the ancient custom was, 
act; and after the jilay w'as done, he ad- 
dressed him, and asked him if he was not 
ashamed to tell .so many lies before such a 
number of people; and Thespis replying 
that it was no harm to say or do so in play, 
Solon vehemently struck his staff against 
the ground: “Ay,” said he, “ if we honor 
and commend such play as thi.s, w’e shall 
find it some day in our busine.ss.” 

Now w hen Jlfisistratus, having w’ounded 
Iiimself, was brought into the market-place 
in a chariot, and stirred np the people, as if 
he had been thus treated by his opponents 
because of his political conduct, and a great 
many were enraged and cried out, Solon, 
coming clo.se to him, said, “ This, O son of 
Hippocrates, is a bad copy of Homer’s 
Ulysses; you do, to trick your countr^^men, 
what he did to deceive his enemies.” After 
this, the people w’ere eager to protect Pisis- 
tratns, and met in an assembly, where one 
Ariston making a motion that they should 
allow Pisistratus fifty clubmen for a guard 
to his person, Solon opposed it, and said, 
much to the same purport as what he has 
left us in his poems, 

You doat upon his words and taking phrase; 
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and again,— 

True, you are singly each a crafty soul, 

But all together make one empty fool. 

But observing the poor men bent to Ratify 
risistratus, and tumultuous, and the rich 
fearful and getting out of harm’s way, he 
departed, saying he was wiser than some 
and stouter than others; wiser than those 
that did not understand the design, stouter 
than tliose that, though they understood it, 
were afraid to oppose the tyranny. Now, 
tlie people, having passed the law, were not 
nice with Pisistratus about tlie number of 
Ids clubmen, but took no notice of it, though 
he enlisted and kept as many as he would, 
until he seized the Acro^xilis. When that 
was done, and the city in an uproar, Mega- 
cles, with all his family, at once fled; but 
Solon, though he was now very old, and ha<l 
none to back him, yet came into tlie market 
place and made a speech to the citizens, 
partly blaming their inadvertency and mean- 
ness of spirit, and in part urging and ex- 
horting them not thus tamely to lose their 
liberty; and likewise then spoke that mem- 
orable saving, that, before, it wa^ an easier 
task to stop the rising tyranny, but now the 
greater and more glorious action to desti;oy 
it, when it was begun already, and had 
gathered strength. But all being afraid to 
side with him, he returned home, and, 'taking 
Ids arms, he brought them sout and Iai(l, 
them in the porch before his door, with 
tliese words: “f have done iny part to main- 
tain my country and my laws,” and th(*n he 
busied Ijimself no more. Ilis friends advis- 
ing liim to fly, he refused, but wrote poems, 
and thus reproached the Athenians in them, — 

If now you suffer, do not hlame the Powers, 

For tliey are gotxl, and all the fault wa.sours. 

All the .strongholds you put into his hands, 

And now his slaves niust do what he e<ininiand.s. 

And many telling him that the tyrant would 
take his life for this, and asking wliat he 
triKsted to, that he ventured to speak so 
l)oldly, he replied, To my o^l age;.” But 
.Pisistratus, liaving got the command, so ^^x- 
tremelv courted Solon, so honored him, 
obliged him, and sent to see him, that Solon 
gave him his advice, and approved many of 
his actions; for he retained most of Solon’s 
laws, observed them himself, and compelled 
his friends to obey. And he himself, though 
already absolute ruler, being accused o£ mur- 1 


der before the Areopagus, came quietly to 
clear himself; but his accuser dia not ap- 
pear, And he added other laws, one of 
which is that the maimed in tbe wars 
should be maintained at the public charge; 
this Ileraclides Ponticus records, and that 
Pisistratus followed Solon’s example in tliis, 
who had decreed it in the case of one Tlnu*- 
sippns, that was maimed; and Theo]ihras- 
tiis asserts that it was Pi.sistratus, not Solon, 
that made that law against laziness, which 
was the reason that the country was more 
productive, and tlie city tranqnifler. 

Now Solon, having Ix'giin tin* great work 
in ver.se, the history or fable of the Atlantic 
Island, which he had learned from the wise 
men in Sais, and thought convi*niciit for the 
Athenians to know, abandoned it ; not as 
Plato says, by reason of want of time, but 
because of liis age, and being discouraged 
at tlie greatness of tlie task; for tliat ho had 
leisure enough, such verses testify, as 

Each day grow older, and learn sonictliing now ; 
and again, — 

But now the Powers, of Bennty, Song, and Wine, 

Which are most men’s (h'Jights, nrc! also mine. 

I’lato, willing to im]wov(*. tlie story of the 
Atlantic Island, as if it were a fair estate 
that want(‘d an heir and caim* with soino 
title to him, formed, inde(*d, stately (*n- 
tranceft, noble enclosures, large courts, such 
as never yet introduced any story, fable, or 
poetic fiction; but, beginning it late, ended 
his life Ixdon* his work; and tin* reader’s re- 
gret, for the nnflnis}i(‘d ^►art is tlie greater, 
as the satisfaction h<^ takes in that wiiich is 
conijdete is extraordinary. Vnr as tlie city 
of Athens left only the teinj'le of .Jujiiter 
Olympius unfinislu'd, so I’lato, amongst all 
his exc(?l]ent wojks, left this only piece 
ahoiit the Atlantic Island iin])erfect. JSoIon 
lived aftf?r Pi.sistratus seized the gov(*rnin(*nt, 
as Ileraclides Ponticus asserts, a long time ; 
j)iit Pliaiiias the Flresian says not two full 
years; for I’isistratus b(*gi*n his tyranny 
when Coiiiias was archon, and I’lianias says 
.Solon di(*d under Hegestratiis, who sneceed- 
ed Comias. The sUiry that his ashes were 
scattered alxiut the island SaJarnis is too 
strange to be easily believed, or be thought 
any thing but a mere fable; and yet it is 
given, amongst other good authors, by Aris- 
totle, the philosopher. 
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Such was Solon. To him wo compare 
Poplicola, who received this later title from 
the Roman people for his merit, as a noble 
accession to his former name, Publius Va- 
lerius. lie descended from Valerius, a man 
amongst the early citizens, reputed the prin- 
cipal reconciler of the differences betwixt 
tlie Romans and Sabines, and one that was 
most instrumental in ] ^rsuading their kings 
to assent to peace and union. Thus descend- 
ed, Publius Valerius, as it is said, whilst 
Rome remained under its kingly govern- 
ment, detained as great a name from his 
eloquence as from his riches, charitably em- 
ploying the one in liberal aid to the poor, the 
other with integrity and freedom in the ser- 
vice of justice ; thereby giving assurance, 
that, should the govv^rnrnent fall into a 
republic, he would become a chief man in 
the community. The illegal and wicked 
accession of 'rarquinius Superbus to the 
crown, with his making it, inst(‘ad of kingly 
rule, the instrument of insolence and tyran- 
ny, having inspired the p(‘ople with a hatred 
to his reign, upon the <leath of Lucretia (she 
killing herself after violence had been done 
to her), they took an occasion of revolt; and 
I^ucius Brutus, engaging in the change, 
came to Valerius before all others, and, with 
his zealous assistance, depos(,*d the king.s. 
And whilst the people hiclined towards the 
electing one l(*ader inst(‘a<l of their king, 
Valerius acquiesced, that to rule was rather 
Brutus’s due, as the author of the democra- 
cy. But when the name of monarchy was 
odious to the people, and a divided pow^r 
appeared more grateful in the ]>rospect, and 
two were chosen to hold it, Valerius, enter- 
taining hopes that he might be elected con 
sul with Brutus, -was disappointed; for, in- 
stead of Valerius, notwithstanding the en- 
deavors of Brutus, Tarquinius Coll.atinus 
was chosen, the husband of Lucretia, a man 
noways his superior in merit. But the no- 
bles, dreading the return of their kings, who 
still used all emleavors abroad and solicita- 
tions at home, were resolved utx>n a chieftain 
of an intense hatred to them, and noways 
likely to yield. 

Now Valerius was troubled, that his de- 
‘sire to serve his country should be doubted, 
because he had sustained no private injury 
from the insolence of the tyrants. He with- 
drew from the senate and practice of the 
bar, quitting nil public concerns; which gave 
an occasion of discourse, and fear, too, lest 
his ang^r should reconcile him to the king’s 
Bide, and he should prove the ruin of the 


state, tottering as yet under the uncertain- 
ties of a change. But Brutus being doubtful 
of some others, and determined to give tlie 
test to the senate upon the altars, upon the 
day apffbinted Valerius came with cheerful- 
ness into the forum, and was tlie first man 
that took the oath, in no way to submit or 
yield to Tarquiii’s propositions, but rigor- 
ously to maintain liberty; which, gave great 
satisfaction to the senate and assurance to 
the consuls, his actions soon after showing 
the sincerity of his oath. For ambassadors 
came from Tai-quin, with popular and spe- 
cious proposals, whereby they tliought to se- 
duce the people, as though the king had cast 
off all insolence, and made moderation the 
only measure of his d(*sires. To this em- 
bassy the consuls thought fit to give public 
audience, but Valerius opposed it, and would 
not permit that tlie ])Oon?r people, who en- 
tertained more fear of war than of tyranny, 
should have any occasion offered them, or 
any temptations to new designs. Afterwards 
other .ambassadors arrived, who declared 
their king would recede from his crown, and 
lay down his arms, only capitulating for a 
r<‘stitution to himsidf, liis friends, and allies, 
of their moneys and estates to support tlauii 
in their banishment. Now, several inclin- 
ing to tlie request, and Collatinus in partic- 
ular favoring it, Brutus, a man of vehement 
.and unbending nature, rushed into the fo- 
rum, there proclaiming his fellow-consul to 
be a traitor, in granting subsidies to tyr- 
anny, and supplies for a war to those to 
whom it was monstrous to allow so much as 
subsistence in exile. This caused an assem- 
bly of the citizens, amongst whom the first 
that spake was Caius Minucius, a piivate 
man, who advised Brutus, and urg(‘d the 
Romans to ke^qi the property, and em]>loy it 
.against the tyrants, rather than to remit it to. 
the tyrants, to be used against themselves. 
The Romans, liowever, decided that whilst 
they enjoyed tlie liberty they had fought for, 
they should not s.acrifice peace for the sake 
of money, but send out the tyrants’ proper- 
ty after them. This question, however, of 
his property, was the least part of Tarquin’s 
design ; the demand sounejed the feelings of 
the people, and was preparatory to a con- 
spiracy which the ambassadors endeavored 
to excite, delaying their return, under pre- 
tence of selling some of the goods and reser- 
ving others to be sent away, till, in fine, they 
corrupted two of the most eminent families 
in Rome, the Aquilliaii, which had three, 
and the Vitellian, which had two senators. 
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These all were, by the mother;s side, 
neDhews to Collatinus; besides which Bru- 
tus had a special alliance to the Vitellii from 
his marriage with their sister, by whom he 
had several children; two of whom, of their 
own age, their near relations and daily chm- 
panions, the Vitellii seduced to join in the 
plot, to ally themselves to the great house 
and roval hopes of the Tarquins, and gain 
emancipation from the violence and imbe- 
cility united of their father, whose austerity 
to oftenders they termed violence, while the 
imlK^cility which ho had long feigned, to 
protect himself from the tyrants, still, it ap- 
pears, w'as, 'in name at least, ascribed to him. 
When upon these inducements the youths 
came to confer with the Aquillii, all thought 
it convenient to bind themselves in a solemn 
and dreadful oath, by tasting the blood of a 
murdered man, and touching his entrails. 
For which design they met at the house of 
the Aquillii. The building chosen for tin* 
transaction w^as, as was natural, dark and 
nnfreiiuonted, and a slave named Vindicins 
had, as it chanced, conceal(?d himself there, 
not out of design or any intelligence of tin* 
alfair, but, accidentally being within, seeing 
with how much haste and concert they came 
in, he w’as afraid to be discovered, and 
placed himself behind a chest, where lie \tas 
able to observe their actions and overhear 
their debates. Their re.solutions w<‘re to 
kill the consuls, and t}n*y wryte letters to 
U'arqnin to this effect, and gave them to the 
amha.s.sadors, who were lodging upon tin- 
spot with the Aquillii, and were present at 
tlie consultation. 

Upon their departure, Vindicins secretly 
quitted the house, but was at a loss w hat to 
<lo in the matter, for to arraign the sons be- 
fore the fatlier Brutus, or the nephews befoie 
the uncle Collatinus, seemed <;qually (as in- 
d(*ed it was) shocking; yet he knew no ]>ri* 
vate Homan to w liom he could intrust secrets 
of such importance. Unable, however, to 
keep silence, and burdened w ith his knowl- 
edge, he went and addres.sed himself to Va- 
lerius, w hose know n freedom and kindness of 
b*mppr were an inducement « as he w £i.s a 
• p<*r8on to whom the needy had easy access, 
and who never shut his gates again.st the pe- 
titions or indigences of humble people. But 
when Vindicins came and made a complete 
discovery to him, his brother Marcus and his 
own w ife being present, Valerius was struck 
with amazement, and by no means would 
dismiss the discoverer, but confined him to 
the room, and placed his wife as a gijard to 
the door, sending nis brother in the interim 
to beset the king’s palace, and seize, if pos- 
sible, the w’ritings tnere, and secure the do- 
mc*8tic8, whilst lie, with his constant ^ttim- 
dance of clients and friends, and a great 
retinue of attendants, repaired to the house 
nf the Aquillii, who were, as it chanced, ab- 
•ctit from home; and so, forcing an entrance 


through the gates, they lit ti]wn the letters 
then lying in the lodgings of the ambassa- 
dors. Meantime the Acpiillii returned in all 
haste, and, coming to blows about the gate, 
endeavored a recovery of the lettt-rs. The 
other party made a re.sistance, and, throwing 
their gowns round their ojiponents’ necks, 
at last, after much struggling on both sides, 
made their way with their j>rison(*rs through 
the streets into the forum. 'J'he like en- 
gagement hapjiened about the king’s jailace, 
wli(*re Marcus seiz(*d soiin* other letters 
which it was designed should be conveyed 
away in the goods, ami, laying hands on such 
of the king’s p<‘ople as lie could find, drng- 
ge<l them also into the foiiim. \\’lH*n the 
consuls had (jiiieted the tumult, Vindicins 
wa.s hronglit out by the orders of Vah-rins, 
and tin* {iccusation stated, and the letters 
were opened, to which tlie traitors could 
make no j>k*a. Most of the |H‘ 0 ])le stamiing 
mute and .sorrow fnl, soim* only, out of kind- 
m*.ss to Brutus, mentioning banishment, the 
t(‘ars of ('ollatinns, attemltHl with Valerius’s 
silence, gave some hopes of mercy. But 
Btjutus, calling his two sons by tlieir names, 
“ Canst not thou,” said he, “ () Titus, or 
thou, Tiberius, maki* any defence against 
tin* indictnn'iit V” 'J he (jU<*stion being tin ice 
}»roj>osed, and no reply made, he turned liiin- 
self to the lictors, and <-ried, “ WJiat re- 
mains is your duty.” Tln-y innnediably 
.s<*ized the youths, and, strij>]ting tin in of 
their clothes, bound tin*ir hands behiml 
them and sctourged their bodies with tln ir 
rods ; too tragical a scene for otliers to look 
jit ; Brutus, ljow(*ver, is said not to have 
turned aside his face, nor allowed the least 
glance of ]>ity to soften ami snioolhe his 
aspect of rigor and austerity ; but sternly 
watche<l his cliihlren sutTer, even till the Jic- 
tors, cxtemling tln*in on the grraind, cait off 
th<‘ir heads with an axe; then depaifid, 
committing the rest tp tin* jinlgiiient ot his 
colleague. An a< tion truly oj>eji alike to the 
highest comiiieiidalion ami the stroiig<'st ceii- 
.snre; for cither the greatness of his virtue 
rai.sed him abovc^ the impressions of sorrow, 
or the extravagaina- of his misery took away 
all sense of it ; but neitbcr seenn d comiMoti, 
or the result of lininanity. but either divine 
or brutish. Yh*t it is more reasonable that 
our judgment shrnild yield to his reputal ion, 
than that his merit should siifier detraetion 
by the weakness of our judginejit; in the 
Romans’ opinion. Brutus did a greater work 
in the estahlishrnent of the goveninicnt tliaii 
Romulus in the foundatK)n of the city. 

Upon Brutus's de]»artnre out of the forum,* 
oonsbTnatio.'i, horror, and silence for some 
time fKissessed all that refl»’ct<«rl on what was 
done ; the easiness and tardiness, however, of 
Collatinus, gave confidence to the Aquillii to 
request some time to answer their charge, 
and that Vindiciiw, tln ir servant, should lie 
remitted into their hands, and no longer 
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harbored amongst their accusers. The con- 
sul seemed inclined to their pro[>osal, and was 
iiroceeding to dissolve the assembly ; but 
Valerius would not suffer Viridicius, who was 
surrounded by his people, to be surrendered, 
nor the meeting to withdraw without pun- 
ishing the traitors ; and at length laid 'vio- 
lent hands upon the Aquillii, and, calling 
Brutus to liis assistance, exclaimed against 
the uni^easonable course of ColLatinus, to im- | 
pose upon his colleague the necessity of tak- 
ing away the lives of liis own sons, and yet 
have thoughtsof gratifying some women with 
the lives of traitors and public enemies. 
C'ollatinus, displeased at this, and command- 
ing Vindicius to be taken away, the lictors 
made their w\ay through ;he crowd and seized 
their man, and struck all wdio endeavored a 
rescue. Valerius’s friends headed the re- 
sistance, and tile people cried out for Brutus, 
wlio, returning, on silence being made, told 
them ho had been competent to pass sentence 
by himself upon his own sons, but l(‘ft the 
rest to the suffrages of the free citizens ; 
<*Let ev(5ry man speak that wishes, and per- 
suade whom he ciiii.” Jkit there was no n(y*d 
of oratory, for, it being referred to the vote, 
they were returned condemned by all the 
suffrages, and were accordingly Ixdieadf^d. 

Cullatiniis’s relationship to tlu^ kings had, 
indeed, already rendered lum suspicious, and 
his second name, too, had made liini ob- 
noxious to the p;^ople, who weni loth to lu'ar 
the very sound of Tarquin ; but after tliis 
liad happened, perceiving hims(‘lf an olTtuioe 
to every one, he rolimiuished his charge and 
departed from the city. At the new elec- 
tions in his room, Valerius obtaiiK'd, w ith 
high honor, the consulship, as a just reward 
of his zeal ; of wdiich lie thought Vindicius 
deserved a share, whom he matle, first of all 
freedmen, a citizen of Rouk*, and gave him 
the privilege of voting in w hat tribe soever 
ho was pleased to bo enrolled ; other fn'ed- 
men recinved the right of sulfrago a long time 
after from Ap])ius, who thus courted })oi>u- 
larity; and from this Vindicius, a j>erf(?ot 
manumission is called to this day vi/ulicta. 
This done, the goods of the kings W'ere ex- 
posed to plunder, and the palace to ruin. 

The pleasantest part of the fiidd of Mars, 
which Tarquin had owmed, W'as devoted to 
the service of that god; but, it happening 
to be harvest season, and the sheaves yet be- 
ing on the ground, they thought it not prop- 
eV to commit them to the flail, or unsanc- 
tify them with any use ; and, therefore, car- 
rying them to the riverside, and trees wdthal 
that were cut dowm, they cast all into the 
water, dedicating the soil, free from all occu- 
pation, to the deity. Now, these thrown in, 
one upon another, and closing together, the 
stream did not bear them far, but where the 
first were carried down and came to a bot- 
tom, the remainder, finding no farther con- 
veyance, were stcqiped and interwoven on6 


with another; tbe stream working the mass 
into a firmne.ss, and washing down fresh 
mud. This, settling there, became an acces- 
sion of matter, as w ell as cement, to the rul>- 
bish, insomuch that the violence of the wa- 
ters could not remove it, but forced and com- 
pressed it all together. Thus its bulk and 
solidity gained it new subsidies, which gave 
it extension enough to stop on its way most 
of what the stream brought down. This is 
now a sacred island, lying by the city, adorn- 
ed with the temples of the gods, and walks, 
and is called in the Latin tongue inter duos 
pontes. Though some sav this did not hap- 
pen at the dedication of Tarquin’s field, but 
ill after-times, when Tarquinia, a vestal 
prie.stess, gave an adjacent field to the pub- 
lic, and obtained great honors in consequence, 
as, amongst the ri'st, that of all women her 
testimony alone should be received ; she had 
also the liberty to marry, but refused it; 
thus .some tell (lie story. 

Tarcpiin, despairing of a return to Iiis 
kingdom by the conspiracy, found a kind 
reception amongst the Tuscans, w ho, with a 
great army, proceeded to restore him. The 
consuls headed the Romans against them, 
and made 'their rendezvous in certain lioly 
places, the one called the Arsian grove, the 
otlter the yBsuvian meadow. 'When tln^y 
came into action, Aruns, the son of Tarquin, 
and Brutus, the Roman consul, not accident- 
ally encounteving each other, ]>ut out of ha- 
tred and rage, ilio one to avenge tyranny 
an<l enmity to liis country, the other liis 
banislimeiit, set spurs to their horses, and, 
engaging with more fury than forethought, 
disr«*garding their own s<*curitv, fell together 
in the combat. Tiiis dreadful oiisi^t hardly 
W'us followed by a more favorable end ; both 
armies, doing and receiving ecuial damage, 
w(‘ro so]>arated by a storm. Valerius w'as 
much concerned, not know ing w hat the re- 
sult of the day w’as, and seeing his men as 
well dismayed at the sight of their own dead, 
as rejoiced at the loss of the enemy ; so ap- 
parently eipial in the number w’as the slaugh- 
ter on oithei- side. Each party, how’(‘ver, 
felt surer of di^feat from the actual sight of 
their own dead, than they could feel of vic- 
tory from conjecture about those of their ad- 
versaries. The night being come (and such 
as one may presume must follow such a bat- 
tle), and the armies laid to rest, they say 
that the grove shook, and uttered a voice, 
.saying that the Tuscans had lost one man 
more than the Romans ; clearly a divine an- 
nouncement; and the Romans at once re- 
ceived it with sliouts and Expressions of joy; 
whilst the Tuscans, through fear and amaze- 
ment, de.serted their tents, and were for the 
most part disix^rsed. The Romans, falling 
u|X)n the remainder, amounting to nearly 
five thousand, took them prisoners, and 
plundered the camp ; when they numbered 
the dead, they found on the Tuscans’ side 
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eleven thousand and three hHindrcd, exceed- 
ing their own loss but by one iiiaii. This 
fight hai)peaed upon the last day of Feb- 
ruary, and Valerius triuiiipiied in honor of 
it, being the first consul tliat drove in witii 
a four-horse chariot ; whicli sight both ap- 
peared magnificent, and >viis received wilii 
an adiuiraUon free from envy or ottence (iis 
some suggest) on the part of the spe^ctators; 
il would not otherwise have been continued, 
with so much eagerness and emulutiun 
through all the after ages. The people n[^ 
jJauded likewise the honors he did to his 
colleague, in adding to liis obsecpiies a fu- 
neral oration ; which was so much liked by 
the Komans, and found so goo«l a reception, 
that it became customary for the best men to 
celebrate tlie funerals of great citizens with 
8|M«eches in their commendation; and tlieir 
anti(juity in Rome is affirmed to be greab'r 
than in Greece, unless, witli the orator 
Anaximenes, we make Solon the first author. 

Yet some part of Valerius’s behavior did 
give olh'iice and disgust to the people, be- 
cause Rrutus, whom they esteemed th<i fatln'r 
of their liberty, had not presumed to rnle 
without a colleague, but unit(‘d one and then 
another to him in his commission ; while 
Valerius, th(*y said, centering all authority 
in himself, seemed not in any sense a sT»c- 
C 'Ssor to llrutiis in the consulship, but to i 
Tunjuin in the tyranny; he inigh^ make 
Verbal harangues to ilrutiis’s jnemory, yet, 
when he was attended with all the rods "and 
axes, proceeding down from a hou.s(^ than 
which the king’s house that he had (hmiol- 
ished liad not been statelier, thosf^ actions 
showed him an imitator of 'rarqnin. For, 
iudee<l, his dw(*lling-house oil tin? \'elia wjis 
somewhat imposing in uppejirance, Ininging 
over the forum, and overlooking all transac- 
tions there; the access to it was hard, and 
to See liim far otf coming down, a stately 
and royal spectacle, liut Vahoius showed 
how well it were for men in power ami great 
offices to liave ears that give admittance to 
truth before flattery ; for upon his fri(*nds 
t(*lling him that he displeased the jieople, he 
contended not, neither resented it, hut wiiil(! 
it w.'is still night, sending for a number of 
work-people, pulled down his house and lev- 
elled it with the ground; so that in the morn- 
ing the people, seeing and flocking togethcT, 
expressed their wonder and their respect for 
his magnanimity, and their sorrow, as though 
it had been a human being, for the large and 
beautiful house which was thus lost to them 
by ail unfounded jealousy, while its owner, 
theJr consul, witMbut a roof of his own, had 
w beg a lodging with his friends. For his 
friends received him, till a place the people 
Rave him was furnished wdth a house, though 
less stately than his own, where now stands 
as it is called, of Vica I’ota. 

He resolved to render the government, as 
well as himself, instead of terrible, familiar 
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and pleasant to the people, and parted the 
axes from the rods, ami always, upon his en- 
trance into the assembly, lowered these also 
to the people, to show, in the strongest w ay, 
tlie republican foundation of The govern- 
ment ; and this the consuls observe to this 
day. Rut the humility of the man was but 
a ineaiis, ikT, as th(*y thought, ol lessiuiing 
hiiiiseil, but merely to abate their envy by 
tins moderation ; for m hatever lie detracted 
from his aiitJiorily lie added to his r(*al 
|H)Wer, the pi'ople still snbinitting wilh satis- 
laction, which tlu'y expr(‘ss(*d by calling him 
Foplicohi, or peoj>le-]ovcr, which mum* iiad 
the preeminentM* of the rest, and. fli(*refore, 
in the secpiel of tliis narrative vve shall use no 
other. 

He gave free l(*ave to any to sm* for tlio 
consnlsliip ; but before tin* a<linittane«* of a 
colleague, inistnisting tin* cham i's, lest emu- 
lation or ignoranei* should cross his ilesigns, 
by his sole authority enaeted his best and 
most important measures. First, In* snp- 
l>li(‘<l tin* vacancies at tin* .semitoi-s, wliorn 
eitlier 'raripiin long before had ]>nt to deatli, 
oi;the war lately cut,otT; thosi* that he »*n- 
rolled, tln*y wrih*, amoimtc-d to a hundred 
and sixty-foui’; aft«Twards In* made .seveial 
laws w liieh added miieh to tin* )>e()ple\s lila r- 
ty, in ]*articidar one granting olVeiiders the 
liln'rty f)f a]i]K*aling to tlie ])eoj»le from (he 
judgment of tlni coiisuks ; a .second, that 
imnle it death to n.sin]>any inagislracy with- 
out the ])e()ple's consent ; a third, for the 
relief of poor citizejis, w hicli. takiiigotT (heir 
taxes, eiiconrageH their labor.s ; anotlier, 
ag.'iiiist disobedience to the consuls, which 
was no less po])ular than (in* rest, and rather 
to the benefit of tln^ commonalty than to the 
a«lvaMtage of tin* noble.s, for it iinjiosi'd upon 
disobe<lience the ])i‘milt:v of ti n oxen and 
two sheep; tin* ])rico of a sheep hiing ten 
* obol.s, of an ox, an Inindred. For the n.se of 
money was then infreijijent among, st the 
Ihnnan.s, but thi‘ir W(*alth in cattle go’eat; 
even now' j)ieces of projierty an; called />ec«/h/, 
.from cattle; amt tln*y had stampeil 
upon their most amient money an ox, a 
sheep, or a l)og; and siiri-aimal tln ir sons 
Suillii, Riibulci, Caprarii, and Foicii, from 
capne, goats, ami jtorri, hogs. 

Amidst tins mildness and moderation, for 
one excessive fault he instituted one cxees- 
sive punishment ; for he iii.ide it lawful with- 
out trial to take away any imin’s life that 
aspired to a tyranny, and acquitted tf!o 
slayer, if lie produced evidence of the crime; 
for though it was not jirobalde for a man, 
whose designs were so great, to escape all* 
notice; yet because it was jios.sihle he might, 
althougn observed, by force a*jticij»ate judg- 
ment, which the usurjiation itself would 
then preclude, he gave a license to any to 
anticipate the usurjier. He was honored 
likewise for the law touching the treasury; 
ibr because it was necessary for the citizens 
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ter contribute out of their estates to the main- 
tenance of wars, and he was unwilling* him- 
self to be concerned in the care of it, or to 

f )Grmit his friends, or indeed to let the pub- 
ic money pass into any private house, he al- 
lotted the temple of Saturn for the treasury, 
iu which to this day they deposit the tribute- 
money, and granted the people the liberty 
of choosing two young men as quaestors, or 
treasurers. The first were Publius Veturius 
and Marcus Minucius ; and a large sum was 
collected, for they assessed one hundred and 
thirty thousand, excusing orphans and wid- 
ows from the payment. After these dispo- 
sitions, he admitted Lucretius, tlie father of 
Lucretia, as his colleague, and gave him the 
precedence in the government, by resigning 
the fasces to him, as due to his years, which 

{ ►rivilege of seniority continued to our time, 
bit within a few days Lucretius died, and 
in a new election Marcus Iloratius succeeded 
in that honor, and continued consul for the 
remainder of the year. 

Now, wldlst 'rarquin was making prepara- 
tions in Tuscany for a second war against 
the Romans, it is said a great portent occur- 
red. When Tarquin was king, and had all 
but completed the buildings of the Capitol, 
designing, wdiether from oracular advice or 
his own pleasure, to erect an earthen cliar- 
iot upon the top, ho intrusted tlie workman- 
sliip to Tuscans of the city Veii, but soon ' 
after lost bis kingdom. The work thus mod- 
elled, the Tliseans set in a furnace, but the 
clay showed not those passiv(‘- qualiti<*s whieli 
usually attend its nature, to subside anti be 
condensed upon tlie evaporation <?)f the moist- 
ure, blit rose and swelled out to that bulk, 
that, when solid and firm, notwithstanding 
the removal of the roof and opening the 
walls of the furnace, it could not be taken 
out Avithoutmucli dilficulty. The soothsayers 
looked iq)on this as a divine prognostic of 
success and power to those that sliould pos- 
sess it ; and the Tuscans resolved not to de- 
liver it to the Romans, w'ho demanded it, 
but answered that it rather belonged to Tar- 
quin than to those who had sent him into 
exile. A few days after, they had a horse- 
race there, with the usual shows and solem- 
nities, and as the charioteer, w ith his gar- 
land on his head, w^as quietly driving the 
victorious chariot out of tlie ring, the horses, 
upon no apparent occasion, taking fright, 
ejther by divine instigation or by accident, 
hurried aw'ay their driver at full speed to 
Romo ; neither did his holding them in pre- 
vail, nor his voice, but he was forced along 
With violence till, coming to the Capitol, he 
was thrown out by the gate called Ratum- 
ena. This ooaurrence raised w^onder and 
fear in the Veientines, who now permitted 
the delivery of the chariot. 

The building of the temple of the Capito- 
Une Jupiter had been vowed by Tarquin, 
the son of Demaratus, when warring with 


the Sabines; Tarquinius Superbus, his son 
or grandson, built, but could not dedicate it, 
because he lost his kingdom before it w^as 
quite finished. And now that it was com- 
pleted with all its ornaments, Poplicola was 
ambitious to dedicate it; but the nobility 
envied him that honor, as, indeed, also, in 
some degree, those his prudence in making 
laws and conduct in wars entitled him to* 
Grudging him, at any rate, the addition of 
this, they urged Iloratius to sue for the ded- 
ication, and, whilst Poplicola was engaged 
in some military expedition, voted it to Ilo- 
ratius, and conducted him to the Capitol, 
as though, were Poplicola present, they 
could not have earned it. Yet, some write, 
Poplicola was by lot destined against his will 
to the expedition, tlie other to the dedication; 
and what happened in tlie performance 
seems to intimate some ground for this con- 
jecture ; for, upon the Ides of September, 
which happens about the full moon of the 
month Metagitnion, the people having assem- 
bled at the Capitol and silence being enjoin- 
ed, Iloratius, after the performance of other 
ceremonies, holding the doors, according to 
custom, was proceeding to pronounce the 
words of dc<lication, when Marcus, tlie broth- 
er of Poplicola, w'ho had got a place on purix>S0 
beforehand near the door, observing liis op- 
portunity, cried, “O consul, thy son lies 
dead in, tlie carnj); ” wbicli made a great im- 
pression upon, all others W’bo Inward it, yet in 
nowise di scorn pos(‘(l Iloratius, who rotunied 
mer<*ly the r<*ply, “ Cast tlie dead outw liith- 
er you please; I am not a mourner;’* and 
so coinpiete<l tlie dedication. The news was 
not true, but INIarcus thought the lie might 
avert him from his performance; but it ar- 
gues biin a man of wonderful self-possession, 
whether he at once saw through the clieat, 
or, believing it as true, show'ed no discom- 
posure. 

The same fortune attended the dedication 
of the second temple ; the first, as lias been 
sai<l, W'as built by Tarquin, and dedicated 
by Iloratius; it w\as burnt down in the civil 
w^ars. The second, Sylla built, and, dying 
before the <ledi/?ation, left that honor to Catu- 
lus; and wlien this w’as demolished in the 
Vitellian sedition, Vespasian, with the same 
success that attended him in other things, 
began a third, and lived to see it finished, 
but did not live to see it again destroyed, as 
it presently W'as; but was as fortunate in 
dying before its destruction, as Sylla was 
the reverse in dying before the dedication 
of bis. For immediately after Vespasian’s 
death it was consumed by fire. The fourth, 
which now exists, was both built and dedi- 
cated by Domitian. It is said Tarquin ex- 
pended forty thousand pounds of silver in 
the very foundations; but the whole wealth 
of the richest private man in Rome would 
not discharge the cost of the gilding of this 
temple in our days, it amounting to above 
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twelve thousand talents ; the pillars were cut 
out of Pentelican marble, of a length most 
happily proportioned to their thickness ; 
these we saw at Athens ; but when they were 
cut anew at Rome and polished, they did not 
gain so much in embellishment, as they lost 
in symmetry, being rendered too taper and 
slender. Should any one who wonders at 
the costliness of the Capitol visit any one 
gallery in DoniitiaiPs palace, or hall, or bath, 
or the apartments of his concubines, Epi- 
oharmus’s remark upon the prodigal, that 

'Tis not beneficence, but, truth to say, 

A mere disease of giving things away, 

would be in his mouth in application to 
l)oniitian. Jt is neither piety, hewouhl say, 
nor magnificence, but, indeed, a mere dis- 
ease of building, and a desire, like Midas, 
of converting every thing into gold or stone. 
And thus iniicli for this matter. 

Tanpiin, afttn* the great battle wherein he 
lost his son in combat with Brutus, fled to 
Clusium, and sought aid from Lars Porsen- 
na, then one of those most powerful ]>rinces 
of Italy, and a man of worth and gcmerositv ; 
who assured him of assistance, iininediately 
sending his commands to Hojife that th<*y 
should receive Tarquin as their king, and, 
upon the Romans’ refusal, proclaimed war, 
and, having signified the time and })lac<* 
Mhere he intended his attack, approa(;h(‘<l 
witli a great army. Poplicolj^ w'as, in his al)- 
sfuice, cliosen consul a second time, and 'bitii.s 
Lucretius his colleague, apd, returning to 
Rome, to show a spirit yet loftier than J*or- 
S(‘nna’s. built the city Sigliura when Porsen- 
iia was alr(*ady in the mughborhood ; and wall- 
ing it at great expense, there place<l a colony 
of seven hundred men, as being litth* con- 
cerned at»the war. Nevertheless, Porsenna, 
making a sliarp assault, obliged tlie defend- 
ants to retire to Rome, who had almost in 
their entrance admitted the enemy into tin* 
city witli them ; only Poplicola by sallying 
out at the gate prevented tiiein, and, joining 
battle by Tiber side, opposed the enemy, j 
that i)reHSpd on with their multitude, but at j 
last, sinking under desperak^ woumls, was I 
carried out of the fight. The same fortune 
fell ujx)n Lucretius, so that the Romans, be- 
ing dJ^niayed, retreab^d into the city for 
their security, and Rome was in great hazard 
of being biken, the enemy forcing tlieir way 
on to the wootlen bridge, where lloratiiis 
Codes, seconded by two of the first men in 
Rome, Herminius and Lartius, made head 
against them. Horatiiis obtained this name 
from the loss of ^ne of his eyes in the wars, 
or, as others write, from the depressure of his 
nose, which, leaving nothing in the middle 
to separate them, made both eyes appear but 
as one ; and hence, intending to say Cyclops, 
by a mispronunciation they called him Coc- 
1^*8. This Codes kept the bridge, and hf*M 
back the enemy, till his own party broke 
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' it down behind, and then with his armor 
dropped into the river, and swam to the 
hither side, with a wound in his hip from a 
Tuscan spear. Poplicola, admiring his cour- 
age, projwsed at once that the Romans 
should every one make him a present of a 
day’s provisions, and afterwards gave hiiu 
as much land as lie could plough round in 
one day, ami besides er<‘cted a brazen statue 
to bis honor in the temple of Vulcan, as a 
requital for the lameness caused by bis 
wouml. 

But Porsenna laying dose siege to the 
city, aiul a famine raging amongst the 
Romans, also a new army of the Tuscans 
making incursions into tlu‘ country, l\)pli- 
cola, a third time clu)sen consul, desigm^l to 
make, widiout sallying out, his deffuioe 
again.st Porsenna, but, ]u*ivatoly stealiug 
forth against tlie new army of the 'ruseans, 
put them to flight, and slew five thousand. 
'rii<‘ story of iMucius is variously given ; we, 
lik(‘ oliuu's, must follow tin? commonly 
rec«*ivcd statmnent. lie was a man endowed 
with evt‘rv virtue, but most (‘iniuenl in war ; 
ap<l, resolving to kill Porsenna, attired him- 
s(‘U in ilit^ Tuscan haliit, ami, using the 
'ruscan languagi*, came to tlie camp, and 
a})pn)adiing tlie seat wli(*r(* the king sat 
amongst his nobles, but not certainly know- 
ing the king, and fearful to impiins (lr<‘W 
out his swonl, and slabb(*il one. who he 
tlionght hail most tlie aj>pearaMce. of king. 
Mucins was taken in tie* act, add whilst he 
was under examination, a ]>an of lire was 
brought to the khig, who iubmded to saeri- 
lice ; Miuuus thrust his right hand into the 
Hame, and whilst it burnt stoiMl hioking at 
Porsenna with a steadfast ami uiidatmled 
comitenaiice ; Porsenna at last in admiration 
dismissed him, and returned his sword, 
reaching it from his seat ; Mueius rect*ived 
it ill his left hand, which occasioned the 
name of S<;;cvola, l(d’t-hanile«l, ami said, “ I 
have over<?ome the terrors of Porsenna, yet 
am vanquished by his geiierosity, ami grati- 
tude obliges me to disclose what no j)Uiiish- 
meiit cr)uhl extort ; ” and assured him then, 
that three hundred Romans all of the Hjime 
resolution, lurked about his camp, only wait- 
ing for an opportunity ; he, by lot ajmointed 
to tlie eut4‘rpris(*, was not sorry that he liad 
miscarriiMl in it, beirause so hravi* ami gocxl 
a man <ieserved rather U) be a fri(M»d to the 
Romans than an eneniv. 'I'o this Porseijiia 
gav<! credit, ami thereupon expn'ssed itn 
incliiiatioii to a truce, not, I ])resiuije, so 
much out of fear of the three iiuiidn;d 
Kfuiians, as in admiration of the RotnaN 
courage. All other writers call thU man 
Muciu.s Scjcvola, vet Atliepdorus, son of 
Sandoti, in a Ixxjk aildressed Uj Octavia, 
CcC-sar’s si.ster, avers lie wa.s also called 
Postil m us. 

Poplicola, not so much esteeming Por- 
Sciina’s enmity dangerous to Roman as bis 
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friendship and alliance serviceable^ was 
induced to refer the controversy with Tarquin 
to his arbitration, and several times under- 
took to prove Tarquin tiie worst ot men, and 
justly deprived of nis kingdom. Hut Tarquin 
proudly replied he would admit no judge, 
much less Porsenna, that had fallen away 
from his engagements ; and Porsenna, 
resenting this answer, and mistrusting the 
equity of his cause, moved also by the soli- 
citations of his sou A runs, who was earnest 
for the Roman iiderest, made a peace on 
these conditions, that they should resign the 
land they had taken from the Tuscans, and 
restore all prisoners and receive back their 
deserters. To confirm the peace, the Romans 
gave as hostages te i sons of patrician 
parents, and as many daughters, amongst 
whom was Valeria, the daughter of Popli- 
cola. 

Upon these assurances, Porsenna ceased 
from all acts of hostility, and the young 
girls went down to the river to bath(‘, at 
that part where the winding of the bank 
formed a bay and made the waters stilh'r 
and quieter; and, seeing no guard, nor any 
one coming or going over, they were 
encouraged to swim over, notwithstanding 
the diipth and violence of the stniam. Some 
affirm that one of them, by name Clmlia, 
passing over on horseback, peisua<hHl the 
rest to swim after ; but, upon th(‘ir safe 
arrival, presenting themselves to Poplicola, 
he neither praised nor approv(‘d their ndurn. 
but was concerned l(‘st he should apfiearless 
faithful than Porsenna, and tliis boldness in 
the maidens should argue treaclKuy in tlu‘. 
Romans ; so that, apprelumdi ng them, he 
sent them back to Porsenna. Rat Tar<juin’s 
men, having inbdligence of this, laid a strong 
ambuscade on the other side for those that 
conducted them; and while those w(‘re skir- 
mishing together, Valeria, the daughter of 
Poplicola, rushed through the enemy and 
fled, and with the assistance of three of lier 
attendants made good Ikt escape, whilst the 
rest were! dangerously hedged in by the sol- 
diers; but Aruns, Porsenna’s son, upon 
tidings of it, hastened to their rescue, and, 
putting the enemy to flight, delivered the 
Romans. When Porsenna saw the maidens 
retunn'd, demanding who was the author 
and advisor of the act, and understanding 
Cloelia to be the person, he looked on her 
with a cheerful and benignant countenance, 
ahd, commanding one of his horses to be 
brought, sumptuously adorned, made h'*r a 
resent of it. This is produced as evidence 
y those who affirm that only Cloelia passed 
the river on horseback; those who deny it 
call it only the,.honor the Tuscan did to her 
courage; a figure, however, on horseback 
stands in the Via Sacra, as you go to the 
P.llatium, which some say is the^'statue of 
Cloelia, others of Valeria. Porsenna, thus 
reconciled to the Romans, gave them a fresh 


instance of his generosity ^ and commanded 
his soldiers to quit the camp merely with 
their arms, leaving their tents, full of corn 
and other stores, as a gift to the Romans. 
Hence, even down to our time, when there 
is a public sale of goods, they cry Porseniia^s 
first, by way of perpetual conimeinoration of 
his kindness. There stood, also, by the 
senate-house, a brazen statue of him, of plain 
and antique w'orkmanship. ' • 

Afterwards, the Sabines making incur- 
sions upon the Romans, Marcus Valerius, 
brother to Poplicola, w'as made consul, and 
with him Postumius Tubertus. Alarcus, 
through the management of affairs by the 
conduct and direct assistance of Poplicola, 
obtained two great victorit‘s. in the latter of 
which he slew thirteen thousand Sabines 
without the loss of one Roman, and was 
honored, as an accession to his triumph, 
with an house built in the Palatium at the 
public charge; and whereas the doors of 
othe^ houses opened inward into the house, 
they made this to opcm outward into the 
stre('t, to intimate their perpetual public 
recognition of his merit by thus continually 
making w^ay for him. The same fasliion iix 
their doors the Ureeks, tiny say, had of old 
universally, wliich a]i}iears from their come- 
dies, where those that are going out make a 
noise at the door within, to give notice to 
those that pass by or stand near the door, 
that the ojuuiing the door into the street 
might occasion no siir[)risal. 

The year after, Poplicola w’as made consul 
the fourth time, wlnm a confederacy of the 
Sabines and Latins threabun'd a war ; a 
superstitious fear also overran the city on 
the occasion of general miscarriages of their 
women, no single birth coming to its due 
time. Poplicola, u}>on consultation of the 
Sibylline books, sacrificing to Pluto, and 
renewing certain games commanded by 
Apollo, restored the city to more cheerful 
assurance in the gods, and tlnm prepared 
against the menaces of men. There w'ere 
appearances of great preparation, and of a 
formi<Iable confederacy. Amongst the 
Sabines there jwas one Appius Claiisus. a 
man of a great w^ealth and strength of body, 
but most eminent for his high character and 
for Ids elo(iuence ; yet, as is usually the fate 
of great men, he could*not escape the envy 
of otliers, which was much occasioned by 
his dissuading the war, and seeming to pro- 
mote the Roman int^^rost, w ith a view, it w’as 
thought, to obtaining ab.^olute powder in his 
own country for liimself. Knowing how 
welcome these reports wouW he to the mul- 
titude, and how offensive to the army and 
the abettors of the war, he was afraid to 
stand a trial, but, having a considerable 
body of friends and allies to assist hhn, 
raised a tumult amongst the Sabines, which 
delayed the war. Neither w'a.s Poplicola 
wanting, not only to understand the grounds 
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of the sedition, but to promote and increase 
it, and he despatched emissaries with 
instructions to Clausus, that PopJicoIa %vas 
assured of his goodness and justice, and 
thought it indeed unworthy in any man, 
however injured, to seek revenge upon his 
fellow-citizens ; yet if he pleased, for his own 
security, to leave his enemies and come to 
Rome, he should be received, both in public 
and private, with the honor his merit 
deserved, and their own glory required. 
Appius, seriously weighing the matter, came 
to th(^ conclusion that it was the best resource 
which necessity left him, and advising with 
l)is friends, and they inviting again others in 
the same manner, he came to Rome, bring- 
ing five thousand families, with their wives 
and children; people of the quietest and 
steadiest temper of all the Sabines. Popli- 
cola, informed of their approach, received 
them with all the kind offices of a friend, and 
admitted them at once to the franchise, 
allotting to every one two acres of land by 
the river Anio, but to Clausus twenty-five 
acres, and gave him a place in the senate ; a 
commenc(‘ment of political power which ho 
used so wis(dy, that he rose to the highest 
reputation, was very influential,*and left the 
Claudian house behind him, inferior to none 
in Rome. , 

The departure of these men rendered 
things quiet amongst the Sabines;^ yet the 
chi»‘f of the community woidd no*t suffer 
them to settle into j^eace, but* re.sented that 
Clausus now, by turning deserter, should 
disappoint that revenge upon the Romans, 
which, whilr^ at home, he had unsuccessfully 
Opposed. Coining with a great army, they 
sat down bidore Fideiune, and placed an 
ambuscade of two thousand men near Rom(‘, 
in Wooded and hollow spots, wdth a design 
that some few hor.seinen, as soon as it was 
day, should go out and ravage tlie country, 
commanding them u])on their approach to 
the town 80 to retreat as to draw the enemy 
mto the ambush. Poplicola, hf)wever, soon 
advertised of these designs by d(*serter8, dis-, 
posed his forces to their respective charges. 

1 ostnmius Balbus, his .son-in-law, going out 
with three thousan*! men in the evening, wa.s 
ordered to tak,e the hills, under which the 
ambush lay, there to observe their motions; 
his colleague, Luci^tius, attended with a I 
body of the lightest and boldest men, was | 
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appointed to meet the Sabine horse ; whilst 
he, with the rest of the army, encompassed 
the emmiy And a thick mist rising acci- 
dentally, Postuniius, early in the morning, 
with shouts from the hills, assailed the 
ambuscade, Lucretius charged tlio light- 
horse, and Poplicola besieged the camp; so 
t lat on all sides defeat and ruin came upon 
the habines, and without any resistance the 
Roman.s killed them in their flight, their 
very hopes leading them to their death, for 
each division, presuming that the other was 
safe, gave up all thought of fighting or keep- 
mg their ground; and those quitting the 
camp to retire to the amhiiscude, and the 
ambuscade flying to the camp, fugitives thus 
met lugitives, and found those from whom 
th(*y e.\pect(‘d succor ns much in need of suc- 
cor h*om themselv(‘s. 'J'he m‘ariiess, however, 
of the city lMd(‘na‘ was the pre.servalion of 
the Sabines, espe cially tlioso that fled from 
the camp; those* that couhl not gain the* city 
cilhe*r perishe‘d in the field, or were taken 
prisoners. This victeu-y, the Romans, though 
usujilly ascribing such success to some god, 
attrilmte*el to the (;onelm*t of one captain; 
and it was observe'd to he* he^arel amongst the 
soldie*rs, that i*oj>Iice>]a had delivered their 
enemie*s lame anel blind, anel only not in 
chains, to be de*s]>atcbe*el by tlieir swords, 
r roin the spoil and prisoners great wealth 
accrued to the j)eople. 

Poj)licola, having comi.let(*el his triumph, 
and l>e‘qu(‘athe*d the city to the care of the 
succeeding consuls, die*el; thus closing a life 
wdiich, so far as human life may he, had 
been full of all that is good anel hejjiorahle. 
'I'he pe*ople, as though the*y had not duly 
rewarde*d his de*serts whe*n alive, hut still 
wore in his de bt, decreed him a |>uhlic inter- 
ment, every one con trihn ting his (/uadruus 
towareJs the charge; the* women, be8ide‘s, by 
private consent, mourned a wliole year, a 
signal mark of honor to his ine*inory. He 
was huriesl, by the pee)ple’H desire*, within 
the city, in the* part calh*d Ve*lia, where his 
pe)steTity had likewise* privilege of burial; 
!K)w, hf)W'eve*r, none* of the family are inter- 
re*d there, but the* boely is carrieel thither and 
8f?t dowm, and some* one? place's a burning 
torch uneie*r it anel imrrie*eliately takes it aw ay, 
as an atte*station of the deceased’s privilege, 
and his receding from his honor; after which 
the body is removed. 
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POPLICOLA AXD SOLON. 


COMPAEISON OF POPUCOLA WITH SOLON. 


There is somethin):^ sinpfular in the present 
parallel which has not occurred in any other 
of tlie lives; that the one should be the 
imitator of the other, and the other his best 
evidence. Upon the survey of Solon’s sen- 
tence to Croesus in favor of Tellus’s hap- 
piness, it seems more applicable to Poplicola; 
for Tellus, whose virtuous life and dyinu;’ 
well had gained him the name of the happiest 
man, yet was never celebrated in Solon’s 
poems for a good man, nor have his cliildreii 
or any magistracy of his deserved a me- 
morial; but Poplicola’s life was the most 
eminent amongst the Romans, as well for 
the greatness of his virtue as his })Ower, and 
also since his death many amongst the dis- 
tinguished families, even in our days, the 
Poplicoke, Messalai, aiul Valerii, after a 
lapse of six hundred years, acknowledge him 
as the fountain of their honor. Besides, 
Tellus, though keeping his post and fighting 
like a valiant soldicT, was yet slain l>y his 
enemies; but Poplicola, the better fortune, 
slew his, and saw his country victorious 
under his command. And his honors ami 
triumphs brought him, which was Solon’s 
ambition, to a ha[>py end; the 
which, in his verses against ISIimm'rmns 
about the continuance of man’s life, he 
himself made, 

Mourned let mo die; and may I, when life ends, 

Occasion sighs and sorrows to my friends, 

is evidence to Poplicola’s happine.ss; his 
death did not only draw tears from his 
friends and acquaintance, but was the object 
of universal regret and sorrow through the 
whole city; the women deplored his loss as 
that of a *8011, brother, or common father. 
“ Wealth I would have,” said Solon, “hut 
wealth by wrong procure would not,” be- 
cause puiii.shmeut would follow. But Pop- 
licola’s riches were not only justly his, but 
he spent them nobly in doing good to tlie 
distressed. So that if Solon was reputed the 
wisi‘st man, we must allow Poplicola to be 
the happiest; for what Solon wished for as 
thd* greatest and most perfect good, this 
I’oplicola had, and ilsed and enjoyed to his 
death. 

. And as Solon may* thus be said to have 
contributed to 'Po]>licola’s glory, so did also 
Poplicolji to his,^by his choice of liim as his 
model in the formation of republican in- 
stitutions ; ill reducing, for example, the 
excessive powers and assumption of the con- 
sulship. Several of his laws, indeed, he 
actually transferred to Rome, as his em- 


powering the people to elect their officerj 
and allowing offenders the liberty of appea 
ing to the people, as Solon did to the juron 
He did not, indeed, create a new senate, a 
Solon did, but augmented the old to almo.s 
double its number. The appointment o 
treasurers again, the qua'stors, has a lik 
origin; with the intent that the chief ma 
gi.strate should not, if of good character, b< 
withdrawn from greater matters; or, if bad 
have the greater temptation to injustice, b^ 
holding both the government and tivasurj 
in his hands. The aversion to tyranny was 
stronger in Poplicola; any one who attempt- 
ed usurpation conbl, by Solon’s law, only be 
juinished ui>on coiivietion ; but Poplicola 
made it death b(‘fore a trial. And tliongh 
Solon justly gloried, that, wlien arbitrary 
power was absolub^ly off»?r(id to him by cir- 
ciimstauc<‘s,'and when his countrymen woidd 
liave willingly seen him acce])t it, he yf 3 t 
declined it; still- Poplicola merited no less, 
who, n*c(.*ivii)g a despotic command, con- 
verted it to a popular o/fice, and did not 
employ the whole legal ]>ow(‘r wliich lie held. 
We must allow, indeed, that Solon was 
before Poplicola in observing that 

A people alwavs niinds its rulers best 

W hen it is neither humored nor oppressed. 

The remission of debts was peculiar to 
Solon; it was bis great means for conlirining 
the citizens’ liberty; for a mere law to give 
all men equal rights is but nseh'ss, if the 
poor mn.st sacrifice those rights to their 
debts, and, in the very seats and sanctuaries 
of equality, the courts of justice, the olfiees 
of state, and tlie pul)lic discussions, be more 
than anywhere at the beck and bidding of 
the rich. A yet more extraordinary success 
was, that, altliougli u.sually civil violence is 
caused by any remission of debts, u]>on this 
one occasion this dangerous but powerful 
remedy actually put an end to civil violence 
already existing, Solon'l own private worth 
and reputation overbalancing all the ordi- 
nary ill-repute and discredit of the change. 
The beginning of his government was more 
•glorious, for he Wtas entirely original, and 
folloNved no man’s example, and, without 
the aid of any ally, achieWid his most im- 
portant measures by his own conduct; yet 
the close of Poplicola’s life was more happy 
and desirable, for Solon saw tlie dis.solutioii 
of his own commonwealth, Poplicola’s main- 
tained the state in good order down t^ the 
civil wars. Solon, leaving his laws, as soon 
as he had made t’.iem, engraven in wood, but 
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destitute of a defender, departed from 
Athens; whilst Poplicola, remaining, both 
in and out of office, labored to establish the 
government. Solon, though he actually 
knew of Pisistratus’s ambition, yet was not 
able to suppress it, but had to yield to usur- 
pation in its infancy; wherejus Poplicola 
utterly subverted and dissolved a potent 
monarchy, strongly* settled by long con- 
tinuance*; uniting thus to virtues eoual to 
those, and purposes identical with those of 
Solon, the good fortitne and the power that 
alone cf>uld make them effective. 

In military exploits, Daimachus of PlatcTa 
will not even allow Solon the conduct of the 
war against the Megarians, as was before 
intiinat»*<l; but Poplicola was victorious in 
the most important conflicts, both as a pri- 
vate .S()l(li(*r and commander. In domestic 
politics, also, Solon, in play, as it were, and 
by counterfeiting madness, induced the en- 
terprise against Salamis; whereas Poplicola, 
in the vt*ry beginning, exposed himself to 
the greatest risk, took arms against Tanpiin, 
detected the conspiracy, ami, being prinei- 
pally coiic(u*ned both in preventing the escape 
of and afterwards punishing the traitors, not 
only expelled the tyrants from tfie city, but 
extirpated their very hopes. And as, in 
cases calling for contest and resistance and 
manful opiK>siliou, he behaved with courage 
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and resolution, so, in instances whore peace 
able language, persuasion, and concession 
were requisite, he was yet more to be com- 
mended; and succeeded iu gaining happily 
to reconciliation and friendship, Por.senna, a 
terrible and invincible enemy. ISonie may, 
perhaps, object, that Solon recovered Sala* 
ini.s, which they had lost, for the Ath(*nians; 
whereas Poplicola receded from part of what 
tlie Romans were at tliat time j>osst‘ssed of; 
but judgment is to bo made of actions ac- 
conling to the time.s in which they were 
performed. The conduct of a w ise politician 
Js ever suited to the present ])Osture of 
affairs; often by foregoing a j^art he savt’S 
the whole, and by yit*lding in a .‘iinall matter 
secures a great (*r ; ami so Poplicola, by 
restoring wb.at the Romans bad lately usur|)- 
e<l, .save<l their nmloubte<l ]>atrimony, ami 
procured, mon'over, the stores of tin* enemy 
for those wlio were only too thankful to 8<*- 
cure their city. I‘(*rmitting tln^ decision of 
tin* controv«*rsy to his adv<*rsary, In* not only 
got the victory, but likewise wliat he Iiim- 
s«*lf w’ouhl willingly liave given to piirehaso 
tho victory, Porseiimv jnitting an end to 
the war, and leaving tln*m all the provis- 
ion of his cam]>, from the seiis(! of the 
virtue ami gallant disj^osition of tlie Ho- 
mans which their consul had impressed upon 
him. 
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The birth of Themistocles was somewhat 
tw obscure to do him honor. Ilis fatln*r, 
Xeoclcs, w’as not of the distinguisln**! ]>eople 
of Athens, but of the township of Phrearrhi, 
and of the tribe Leontis ; and by bis mother’s 
side, as it is reported, he was base-born. 

l am not of the noble Grecian race, 

Tm jM>or A}>rotonon, and l>oni in Tbrnce; 

Lot tlu‘ Greek women scorn me, if tiiey please, 

I was the mother of Themistocles. 

Yet Phanias WTites that the mother of The- 
niisU)cle8 was not of Thrace, but of Caria, 
and that h(‘r name W’as not Abrotonon, but 
Luterpe; and Xeanthl^a adds farther that she 
^ .^f Halicarnassus in Caria. And, as 

illegitimate chihlren, including those that 
were of the half-blood or had but one parent 
an Athenian, had to attend at the Cynosar- 
ge.s fa wrestling- place outside the gates, de- 
dicated to ilercdles, who was also of half- 
blood amongst the gods, having had a mortal 
Woman for his mother), Themistocles per- 
suaded several of the young men of high 
birth to accompany him to anoint and 
exercise themselves together at Cyno.sarges ; 
an ingenious device for destroying the dis- 
tinction between the noble and the base- 


born, and between those of the whole and 
thos<‘ of the half-bJood of Atlit'iis. H()w<*vcr, 
it is ccrt.'iin that In* was related to the hmiso 
of the Lycorm‘jla*; for Simoriifles records, 
that lie rebuilt tin; chajK*] of Phlya, belong- 
ing to tliat family, ami lieaiititied it with 
pictures ami other ornaments, after it had 
b(*en burnt by the Persians. 

. It is confessed by all that from his yfuitli 
[ ho was of a vehoment ami iinpetuous nature, 
Of a quick aiipndiensiou, ami a strong ami 
aspiring bent for aedion and great atbiirs. 
The holidays ami intervals in his stiidi* s he 
di<l not spend in jilay or idleness, as otlmr 
chihlren, but wouhl be always inventing or 
arranging some oration or declaniation to 
hiin.self, the subject of which was generally 
the excusing or accusing liis companions, 
that his ma.stf*r would often say to liirn, 
“ You, my boy, wdll bo nothing small, but 
great one way or other, for good or else Sot 
bad.** lie rcceivetl reluctantly and careless- 
ly Jnstructions given him U> imprgve his 
manners and behavior, or to tc*ach him any 
pleasing or graceful accomplishment, but 
whatever was said to improve him in sa- 
gacity, or in management of affairs, he 
would give attention to, beyond one of bis 
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years, from confidence in his natural capa- 
cities for such things. And thus jCfterwards, 
when in company where people engaged 
tlieinselves in what are commonly thought 
the liberal and elegant amusements, he was 
obliged to defend himself against the obser* 
rations of those who considered themselves 
highly acconi[)lished, by the somewhat ar- 
rogant retort, that he certainly could not 
make use of any stringed instrument, could 
only, were a small and obscure city put into his 
hamls, make it great and glorious. Notwith- 
standing this, Stesimbrotus says that The- 
inistochis was a hearer of Anaxagoras, and 
that he studied natural philosophy under 
INlelissus, contrary to chronology ; for Me- 
lissus commanded the Samians in the siege 
by Pericles, who was much Themistocles's 
junior ; and with Pericles, also, Anaxagoras 
was intimate. They, therefore, might rather 
be credited, who report, tliat Themistocles 
was an admirer of ^Nlnesiphilus the Phrear- 
rliian, who was neither rludorician nor nat- 
ural philosopher, but a professor of that 
which was then called wisdom, consisting in 
a soi’t of political shrewdness and practical 
sagacity, which had begun and continued, 
almost like a sect of philosophy, from Solon: 
but those who came afterwards, and mixed 
it with pleadings and legal artifices, and 
transformed the practical part of it into a 
mere art of spiuiking and an exercise of 
words, were ge.n(*rally called sophists. The- 
mistocles resort(Hl to iNInesiphilus when he 
had already embarked in polities. 

In the first (\ssays of his youth he was not 
regular nor hapjuly balanced ; he allowed 
hims»df to follow mere natural character, 
which, without the control of reason and 
instruction, is apt to hurry, upon eith<*r side, 
into sudden and violent coursi^s, and very 
often to break away and determine upon the 
wor.st ; as be afterwards owned himsidf, say-, 
ing, that the wildest colts make the best 
liorses, if they only get properly trained and 
broken in. But those who upon this fasten 
stories of their own invention, as of his 
being disowned by his father, and that his 
mother dii*d for grief of her son’s ill fame, 
certainly calumniate him ; and there are j 
others who relate, on the contrary, how that 
to deter him from public business, and to let 
him see how the vulgar behave themselves 
towards their leaders wlum they have at last 
no farther use of them, his father showed 
him the old galleys as they lay fopakeii and 
cast about upon the sea-shore. 

Yet it is evident that his mind was early 
imbued with the keenest interest in public 
affairs, and the most passionate ambition 
for distinctiori. Eager from the first ‘to 
obtain the highest place, he unhesitatingly 
accepted the hatred of the most powerful 
and influential leaders in the city, but more 
especially of Aristides, the son of Lysima- 
chus, who always opposed him. And yet all 


this great enmity between them arose, it 
appears, from a very boyish occasion, both 
being attached to the beautiful Stesilaus of 
Ceos, as Ariston the philosopher tells us ; 
ever after which they took opposite sides, 
and were rivals in politics. Not but that 
the incompatibility of their lives and man- 
ners may seem to have increased the differ- 
ence, for Aristides was of a mild nature, an,<,l 
of a nobler sort of character, and, in public 
matters, acting always with a view, not to 
glory or popularity, but to the best interest 
of the state consistently with safety and 
honesty, he was often forced to oppose The- 
mistocles, and interfere against the increase 
of his influence, seeing him stirring np the 
people to all kinds of enterprises, and in- 
troducing various innovations. For it is said 
that 'riiemistocles was so transported with 
the thoughts of glory, and so inflamed with 
the passion for great actions, that, though 
he weis still young when tlie battle of Mara- 
thon was fought against the Persians, upon 
the skilful conduct of the general, Miltiades, 
being everywhere talked about, he was ob- 
.servul to be thoughtful, and reserved, alone 
by himself.; he passed the nights without 
sleep, and avoided all his usual places of 
r(‘c;'eation , and to those who wondered at 
the change, and impiired the reason of it, 
he gave the answer, that “the trophy of 
Miltiades would not let him sleep.” And 
when others y^ere of opinion that the battle 
of Marathon would be an end to the war, 
Themistocles thought that it was but the 
beginning of far greater conflicts, and for 
these, to the benefit of all Greece, he kept 
himself in continual readiness, and his city 
also in proper training, foreseeing from far 
before wb:it would happen. 

And, first of all, the Athenians being 
accustomed to divide amongst themselves 
the rev(*nue proceeding from the silver mines 
at Laurium, he was the only man that durst 
propose to tlie peo]>le that this distribution 
should cease, and that with the money ships 
should be built to make war against the 
iEginetans, who were the most flourishing 
people in all (Vreece, and by the number of 
their ships held the sovereignty of the sea ; 
and Themistocles thus was more easily able 
to persuade them, avoiding all mention of 
danger from Darius or the Persians, who 
were at a great distance, and their coming 
very uncertain, and at that time not much 
to be feared ; but, by a seasonable employ- 
ment of the emulation and anger felt by the 
Athenians against the .^il^inetans, he in- 
duced them to preparation. So that with this 
money an hundred ships were built, ^ with 
which they afterwards fought against Xerxes. 
And, henceforward, little by little, turning 
and drawing the city down towards the sea, 
ill the belief that, whereas by land they 
were not a fit match for their next neighbor*, 
with their ships they might be able to repel 
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the Persians and command Greece, thus, as 
Plato says, from steady soldiers he turned 
them into mariners and seamen tossed about 
the sea, and gave occasion for the reproach 
against him, that, he took away from the 
Athenians the spear and the shield, and 
bound them to the bench and the oar. Tliese 
measures he carried in the assembly, against 
the opposition, as Stesirnbrotus relates, of 
IsViltiades ; and whether or no he hereby 
injured the purity and true balance of gov- 
ernment, may be a‘ question for philoso- 
phers, but that the deliverance of Greece came 
at that time from the sea, and that those 
galleys restored Athens again after it was 
destroyed, were others wanting, Xerxes him- 
self would be sufficient evidence, who, though 
his land-forces were still entire, after his 
defeat at sea, fled away, and thought him- 
self no longer able to encounter the Greeks; 
and, as it seems to me, left Mardonius 
behind him, not out of any hopes he could 
liave to bring them into sulqection, but to 
hinder them from pursuing him. 

Themistocles is said to have been eager in 
the ac(piisition of riches, according to some, 
that he might he the more liberal; for loving 
to sacrifice often, and to be splendid in his 
entertainment of strangers, he required a 
ph'iitiful revenue ; yet he is accused *l)y 
otliers of liaving becui parsimonious and 
sordid to that degree that he would fwdl pro- 
visions which were sent to hitn*a.s a present. 
He desired Diphilides, who was a br<*eder of 
horses, to give him a colt, and when 
refus(Ml it, thn'abmed that in a short time 
he would turn his house into a wooihui horse, 
intimating that he would Stir up dispute and 
litigation between him and some of his re- 
lations. 

He went beyond all men in the passion for 
distinction, u hen he was still young and 
imkiiowu in the world, he entreated Epicles 
of Hermione, who had a good hand at the 
lute and was much sought aftor by the 
AtluMiians, to come and practise at home 
with him, bfdng ambitious of having people 
inquire after his lion.se and frequent hi.s com- 
pany. When he came to the CM^mijiic game.s, 
and was so splendid in his equipage and en- 
t<*rtainments, in his rich tents, and furniture, 
that he strove to outdo Cimon, he displeased 
th<* Greeks, who thouglit that .such magnifi- 
cence might be allowed in one who was a 
young man and of a great family but was a 
great piece of insolence in one as yet un- 
distinguished, and without title or means 
for making any ^ch di.splay. In a dramatic 
contest, the play ne paid for won the prize, 
whicH^was then a matter that excited much 
emulation; he put up a tablet in record of 
it, with the inscription, •* Themistocles of 
'^1‘eaiThi was at the charge of it; Phryni- 
chus made it; A^Unft^ntus was archon.*’ He 
well liked " • .<^mmon people, would 
salute every pa^Sfc'ular citizen by his own 


name, and alwavs show himself a just judge 
in questions oi business between private 
men; he said to Simonides, the jwetof Ceos, 
who desired something of him, when he was 
comniander of the army, tliat was not rea- 
sonahle, ** Simonides, you would be no good 
poet if you wrote false measure, nor should 
I bo a good magistrate if for favor 1 made 
false law.” And at another time, laughing 
at Simonides, he said, that, he was a maji 
of little jinlgment to speak against the Co- 
rinthiaiis. wlio wen* inliabitants of a great 
city, and to Iiave his own i>icfure drawn so 
[ often, having so ill-looking a face, 
i Gradually growing to be great, and win- 
i ning the favor of tlie j»eoj)le, lie at last gain- 
ed the day with his faction over that of 
Aristides, and procured his banisliinent by 
ostracism. Wlien the king of Persia was 
now a<lvancing against Greece, and tin* Athe- 
nians W(‘re in consultation who should he 
gemual, and many witlidrew themselves of 
th«*ir own accord, being territietl with the 
gn'atness of tin* danger, then‘ was one Kpi- 
cy<les, a ]>opular speak('r, son to Enphemides, 
atnan of an elo(pient tongue, but of a faint 
heart, ami a skive* to riches, who wjis d(*sir- 
ous of the commanii, and was looked upon 
to be in a fairway to carry it by the iinmlMT 
of vote's; but Tlie‘miste»cle*s, feai iiig that, if 
the ce;)mmand should fall into such liaiiels. all 
woulel he* le)st, bought otT Kpicyeh'S anel liis 
prcle*nsions, it is saiel, feir a sum of mone*y. 

Whe'ii the* king of JN*rsia se*nt m<*sse*ng<*rs 
intei (ire*e(H^ with an inte*rinete*r, tei demand 
earth anel wate*r, as an acknowledgment of 
snbje'ction, 'I'hemisteick's, by the conse*!!^ of 
the? p(*e)ple, se*ize<l npem the? intcrpre*t(*r, and 
put him to death, feer pre*smning U) jeuhlish 
tin? barbarian orde*rs ami decrees in the 
Gree'k language; this is one of the actions 
he is commeuieled for, as also for what he 
<Iid to Arthmius of Zel<*a, wlio brought gnJd 
from the* king of Persia to corrupt the 
Gre e ks, anel was, by an ord<*r from 'rhemis- 
toch*s. <h*graeled and disfranchised, he and 
•his cliilelreui and his j>osterity ; hut that 
I which most of all n‘dounded to liis cn*dit 
wa.s, tliat he put an eml to iill tlje ci\il wars 
of Grei'ce, conq>f)sed tlieir difTe*n*nces, and 
persuaeicel them to lay asiele all enmity du- 
ring the war with the Persians; am! in this 
great work, Chih-ns the Arcaelian was, it is 
said, of great assistance to liirn. 

[ Having taken upon himself the command 
I of the Athenian force's, he imrne*diatelv eri- 
de*avored to persiiaele the citizens to leave 
the city, and to embark nf>on their galleys^ 
and meet with the Persians at a great dis- 
tance from Greece; but many bf*ing against 
I this, he led a large force, tof^ether with the 
i Lacedaeinoniains, into Tenipe, that in this 
pass they might maintain the safety of Thes- 
saly, which had not as yet declared for the 
king; but when they returned without per- 
forming any thing, and it waa known that 
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not only tho Thessalians, but all as far as 
Boeotia, was going over to Xerxes, then the 
Athenians more willingly hearkened to the 
advice of Thernistocles to fight by sea, and 
sent him with a fleet to guard the straits of 
Arte mi si um. 

When the contingents met here, the 
Greeks would have the Lacedaemonians to 
command, and Eurybiades to be^their admi- 
ral; but the Athenians, who surpassed all 
the rest together in numbef of vessels, would 
not submit to come after any other, till 
Thernistocles, perceiving the danger of this 
contest, yielded his own command to Eu- 
rybiades, and got the Athenians to submit, 
extenuating the loss by persuading them, 
that if in this war they behaved themselves 
like men, he would answer for it after that, 
that the Greeks, of their own will, would 
submit to their command. And by tiiis mod- 
eration of his, it is evident that he was the 
chief means of the d(!liverance of Greece, 
and gained tlio Athenians the glory of alike 
surpassing their enemies in valor, and their 
confederates in wisdom. 

As soon as the Persian armada arrived nt 
Aphetie, Eurybiades was astonislu‘d to sac. 
such a vast number of vessels before him, 
and, being inform(‘d tliat two hiindr<*d mon^ 
wore sailing round b(‘hind the island of 
Sciathiis, he immediately determined to re- 
tire farther into Greece, and to sail hack 
into some part of Peloponnesus, where their 
land army and their fleet might join, for lie 
looked upon the Persian force's to be alto- 
gether unassailable by sea.* Put the Eubm- 
ans, fearing that the Greeks would forsake 
tliem, and leave them to the nu'rcy of the* 
enemy, sent Pclagon to confer privately with 
Thernistocles, taking with him a good sum 
of money, whicli, as Ih'rodotus reports, he 
accepted and gave to Eurybiades. In this 
affair none of his own countrymen opposed 
liim so mucli as Architeles, captain of the 
pt^acred galley, Avho, liaving no money to sup- 
Theiil his seamen, was eager to go home; but 
againsC^i^f<^cl‘^‘‘^ so incensed the Athenians 
him not '.him, that theysi't upon him and left 
ArchitelesAso much as his supper, at wl-.ich 
it very ill;*^ much surprised, and took 
sent him in but Thernistocles immediately 
and at tho l*^^a chest a service of provisions, 
desiring lurn ‘ I attorn of it a talent of silver, 
provided foi;^, to-night, and to-morrow 

Teport it aiT\^^ his seamen; if not, he would 
received Athenians that he had 

the Lesbi{^'^.J»f‘y from the enemy. So Phanias 
Though t^hs the story. 

Persians, -‘the fights between the Greeks and 
importa^ ^ l^he straits of Euhopa were not so 
the warh*^‘^l3 as to make any final decision of 
obtainf yet the experience which tho Greeks 
forth’? in them was of great advantage; 
they f* by actual trial and in real dan^^r, 
nor 'PJounti out that neither number of ships, 
^^Vichea and ornaments, nor boasting 


shouts, nor barbarous songs of victory, were 
any way terrible to men that knew how to 
fight, and were resolved to come hand to 
hand with their enemies ; these things they 
w'ere to despise, and to come up close aiul 
grapple with their foes. This, Pindar aji- 
pears to have seen, and says justly enough 
of the fight at Artemisium, that 

Tliere the sons of Athens set 

The stoue that freedom stands on yet 

For the first step towards victory undoubt- 
edly is to gain courage. Artemisium is in 
Euboea, beyond the city of Ilistifca, a sea- 
beach open to the north ; most nearly op- 
posite to it stands Olizon, in the country 
whicli formerly was under Philoctete.s; there 
is a small temple there, dedicated to Diana, 
surnamed of the Dawm, and trees about it, 
around which again stand pillars of white 
marble; and if you rub them with your 
hand, they send forth both the smell and 
color of saffron. On one of these pillars 
these verses are engraved, — 

With niimerons tribes from Asia’s regions brought 
The Mons of Atln'ns on these wnters longi.t; 
Krecting, after tliey had (]nelled the Mede, 

To Artemis tiiis record of the deed. 

There is a place still to be seen upon this 
shon*, where, in the middle of a great heap 
of sand, they take out from the bottom a 
dark jxnvder like ashi's, or sometliing that 
lias passed tin? fire ; and here, it is supix)sed, 
the shipwrecks and bodies of the dead were 
burnt. 

But when news came from Tliermopyla) 
to Artemisium, informing them that king 
Leonidas was slain, and that Xerx(‘s liad 
ma<le himsi'lf mast(*r of all tin' ])assages by 
land, ihef returned back to the interior of 
Greece, the Atlienians liaving the command 
<>f tlie rear, the j»lacc of honor and danger, 
and much elab'd by wliat liad been done. 

As Thernistocles sailed along the coast, 
he took notice of the liarbors and fit places 
for tlie enemy’s ships to come to land at, 
and ('iigraved large letters in such stones as 
he found there by chance, as also in others 
whicli he set up on purpose near to the laiid- 
iug-plac(‘s, or where they were to wat(*r; in. 
which inscriptions he called upon the lon- 
ians to forsake the Medes, if it were possi- 
ble, and come over to the Greeks, who were 
their proper founders and father.^, and were 
now hazarding all for their liberties; hut, if 
this could not be done, at any rate to im- 
pede and disturb the Persians in all engage- 
ments. lie hop«'d that the?^. writings would 
prevail wdth the lonians to revolt, or raise 
some trouhle by making their fidelity doubt- 
ful to the Persians. 

Now, though Xerxes had already passed 
through Doris and invaded the country of 
I’hocis, and w’as burning and destroying the 
cities of the Phocians, yet the Greeks sent 
tliem no relief; and, though the Atheniaus 
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earnestly desired them to meet the Persians 
in Boeotia, before they could come into At- 
tica, as they themselves had come forward 
by sea at Artemisium, they gave no ear to 
their request, being wholly intent upon 
Peloponnesus, and resolved to gather all 
tlieir forces together within the Isthmus, 
and to build a wall from sea to sea in that 
narrow neck of land; so that the Athenians 
were enraged to see themselves betrayed, 
and at the same time afflicted. and dejected 
at their own destitution. For to fight alone 
against such a numerous army was to no 
purpose, and the only expedient now left 
them was to leave tlieir city and cling to 
their ships ; which the people were very un- 
willing to submit to, imagining that it 
would signify little now to gain a victory, 
and not understanding how there could be 
deliverance any longer after they had once 
forsaken the temples of their gods and ex- 
posed the tombs and monuments of their 
ancestors to the fury of their enemies. 

Theinistocles, being at a loss, and not 
able to draw the peoj)le over to his o})inion 
by any human reason, set his machines to 
work, as in a theatre, and employed prodi- 
gies and oracles. The serpent Of Minerva, 
kept in the inner part of her temple, disa])- 
peared; the priests gave it out to the peo^)le 
that the offerings which were set for it were 
found untouched, and declared, by the sug- 
gestion of Theinistocles, thal^ the goddess 
had left the city, and taken her flight before 
them towards the sea. And he often urged 
them with the oracle which bade them trust 
to walls of wood, showing them that walls 
of wood could signify nothing else but 
ships; and that the island of Salaniis was 
termed in it, not miserable or unhappy, but 
had the epithet of divine, for that it should 
one day be associated with a great good for- 
tune of the Greeks. At length his opinion 
prevailed, and he obtained a decree tliat the 
city should be committed to the j)rotection 
of Minerva, “ queen of Athens;” that they 
who were of age to bear arms sliould em- , 
bark, and that each should see to sending 
away his children, w'oinen, aiyi slaves where 
he could. This decree being confirmed, 
most of the Athenians removed their 
parents, wives, and children to Treezen, 
where they were received with eager good- 
will by the Troezenians, w’ho passed a vote 
that they should be maintained at the pub- 
lic charge, by a daily payment of two obols 
to every one, and leave be given to the 
chudren to gather fruit where they pleased, 
^id schoolmast^s paid to instruct them. 

^ was proposed by Nicagoras. 

* A public treasure at that time 

in Athens; but the council of Areopagus, as 
Aristotle says, distributed to every one that 
^rved, eight drachmas, which was a great 
nelp to the manning of the fleet;, but Clide- i 
mus ascribes this also to the art of Themis- i 
6 


I tocles. When the Athenians were on their 
way down to the haven of Pirieus, the 
i shield with the head of Medusa was miss- 
► ing; and he, under the pretext of searching 
1 for it, ransacked all places, and found 
[ among their goods consi<lerahlo sums of 
money concealed, which lie applied to the 
i public use; and with this the soldiers and 
1 seamen were well provid(‘d for their voyage. 
When the whole city of Athens W'ere go- 
ing on board, it afforded a spectacle w'orthy 
of pity alike and admiration, to see theiu 
thus send away their fathers and children 
before them, and, unmoved with tln*ir cries 
and tears, passed over into the island. But 
that which stirred compassion most of all 
was, that many old men, by r(‘ason of tlu*ir 
great age, wt*re h'ft behind; and oven the 
tain<* domestic animals could not be himmi 
without some pity, ruiiniiig about tin* town 
aiul howling, as desirous to he c.'irrieil along 
with th(*ir masters that had kept tliem ; 
amongwhieh it is n'portt'd that Xaiithippus, 
tlu* father of P(*ricl(‘s, ha<l a dog that would 
not <*ndur<* to stay beliind, but leaped iido 
th<‘ sea, and swam along by lln* galley’s side 
tiA 1 u* eaiiK^ to the island of Salaniis, ^^)ler <3 
he faint(*d away and died, and that spot in 
the island, wliich is still called the Dog's 
Grave, is said to b(‘ his. 

Among th(i gn'at at'tions of 'rhemisto ;h‘8 
at this crisis, the r(‘call of Aristides was not 
the h*ast, for, before the war, In^ had been 
ostracized by the party whicli 'rheniistoclos 
headed, and w’as in banishnu'nt ; bnt now, 
})erceiving that th(j peoph* regr(*tt<*d his ab- 
sence, and were fearful that In^ might go 
ov('r to tlie Persians to revenge himself, and 
thereby ruin tin; affairs of Gj’ecer*, 'J'hernis- 
tocle.s projKKsed a (h^cHM*, that t lK)S(3who were 
banished for a time might return again, to 
give assistance l)y word and de(‘d to the 
cause of Greece with the r(*st of their fellow- 
citizcnis. 

Kuryhiades, by. reason of the greatness of 
Sparta, was a<Imiral of the (freelc fleet, hut 
.yet was faint-liearted in time of danger, and 
willing to weigh anchor and set sail for the 
isthmus of Corintli, near whieli tlie land 
army lay encam|)ed; which I’lnnnistoch'S 
resisted ; and this was the occasirin of th(3 
well-known words, wlien Kuryhiades, to 
check his impatience, told him that at the 
Olympic games they that start uj) h<Tore the 
rest are lashed; “And they,'’ replied "Tlie- 
mistocle.s, “that are left liehiiid are ihTt 
crowned.” Again, Kuryhiades lifting up 
his staff as if ho were going ^to stidke, 
Themistocles said, “ Strike if you will, but 
hear;” Kurybiades, wondering much at 
his moderation, desired him .to speak, and 
Themistocles now brought him to a better 
understanding. And when one who stood 
by him told him that it did not become . 
those who had neither city nor house to lose, 
to persuade others to relinquish their habita- 
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tions and forsake their countries, Themis- 
tocles gave this reply: We have indeed 

left our houses and our walls, base fellow, 
not thinking it fit to become slaves for the 
sake of things that have no life nor soul; 
and ^et our city is the greatest of all Greece, 
consisting of two hundred galleys, which 
are here to defend you, if you please ; but if 
you run away and betray us, as you did 
once before, the Greeks shall soon hear news 
of the Athenians possessing as fair a coun- 
tiy, and as large and free a city, as that 
they liave lost.” These expressions of 
Th(*mistocles made Eurybiades suspect that 
if lie retreated the Athenians would fall off 
from him. When one of Eretria began to 
oppose him, he said, ‘‘ Have you anything to 
say of war, that are like an ink-fi.sh? you 
have a sword, but no heart.” Some say that 
while Themistocles was thus speaking things 
upon the deck, an owl was seen flying to the 
right hand of the fleet, which came and sate 
upon the top of tlie mast ; and this happy 
omen so far disposed the Greeks to follow 
his advice, that they presently prepared to 


fight. Yet, when the v'uemy's fleet was i\r- 
riv(*d at the haven of Phalerurn, upon the 
coast of Attica, .and with the number of 
llieir shi}is concealed all the shore, and 
wlien they saw the king himself in person 
come down with his land aimiy to the sea- 
side, with all his forces united, then the 
good counsel of Themistocles was soon for- 
gotten, and the Peloponnesians cast their 
ey(‘s again towards the isthmus, and took 
it very ill if any one spoke against their re- 
turning home ; and, resolving to depart that 
night, the pilots had order w'hat course to 
steer. 

Themistocles, in great distress that the 
Greeks should retire, and lose the advantage 
of the narrow seas and strait passage, and 
slip home every one to his own city, consid- 
ered w'ith himself, and contrived that strat- 
agem that was carried out by Sicinnus. 
Ibis Sicinnus was a Persian captive, but a 
great lover of Themistocles, and the at- 
tendant of his children. Upon this occasion, 
he sent him privately to Xerxes, command- 
ing him to tell tlie king, that Themistocles, 
the admiral of the Athenians, having es- 
poused his interest, wished to be the first to 
nitoiiu him that the Greeks were ready to 
make, tlidr escape, and that he counselled 
huu to hinder their flight, to set upon them 
while thev were in this confusion and at a 
distance fi'om their land army, and hereby 
destroy alUheir forces by sea. Xerxes was 
Very joyful at this message, and received it 
as Ironi one who wished him all that was 
good, and immediately issued instructions to 
the commanders of his ships, that they 
should instantly set out with two hundred 
galleys to encompass all the islands, and en- 
of passages, that none 

Of tlie Greeks might escape, and that they 


should afterwards follow with the rest of 
their fleet at leisure. This being done 
Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was the 
first man that perceived it, and went to the 
tent of Themistocles, not out of any friend- 
I ship, for he had been formerly banished by 
! his means, as has been related, but to inform 
him how they were encompassed by their 
enemies. Themistocles, knowing the gen- 
erosity of Aristides, and much struck by his 
visit at that time, imparted to him all that 
he had transacted by Sicinnus, and entreated 
him, that, as he would be more readily be- 
lieved among the Greeks, he would make use 
of his credit to help to induce them to stay 
and fight their enemies in the narrow seas'. 
Aristides applauded Themistocles, and W’ent 
to the other commanders and‘ captains of the 
galleys, and encouraged them to engage ; 
yet they did not perfectly assent to him, till 
a galley of Tenos, w hich deserted from the 
Persians, of which Pansetius was commander, 
came in, while they were still doubting, and 
confirmed the news that all the straits and 
passages were beset ; and then their rage 
and fury, as well as their necessity, provoked 
them all to fight. 

As soon its it w'as day, Xerxes placed him- 
self high up, to view his fleet, and how it was 
set ‘in order. Phanodemus says, he sat upon 
a promontory above the temple of Hercules, 
where tjie coast of Attica is separated from 
the island by, a narrow channel; but Aces- 
todorus writes, that it was in the confines of 
Megara, upon those hills which are called the 
Horns, where ho sat in a chair of gold, with 
many secretaries about him to write down all 
that was done in the fight. 

When Themistocles was about to sacrifice, 
close to the admiraPs galley, there were three 
prisoners brought to him, fine looking men, 
and richly dressed in ornamented clothing 
and gold, said to be the children of Artayctes 
and Sandauce, sister to Xerxes. As soon as 
the prophet Euphrantides saw^ them, and ob- 
served that at the same time the fire blazed 
out from the offerings with a more than 
ordinary flame, and a man sneezed on the 
right, which W((sis an intimation of a fortu- 
nate event, he took Themistocles by the • 
hand, and bade him consecrate the three 
young men for sacrifice, and offer them up 
with prayers for victory to Bacchus the De- 
vourer : so should the Greeks not only save 
themselves, but also obtain victory. The- 
mistocles was much disturbed at this strange 
and terrible prophecy, but the common peo- 
ple, who, in any difficult crisis and great ex- 
igency, ever look for relief®rather to strange 
and extravagant than to reasonable means, 
calling upon Bacchus with one voice, led the 
captives to the altar, and compelled the ex- 
ecution of the sacrifice as the prophet had 
commanded. Thfs .is reported by Phanias 
the Lesbian, a philosopher well read in his- 
tory. 
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The number of the enemy’s ships the poet 
^schylus gives in his tragedy called the 
Persians, as on his certain knowledge, in the 
following words— 

Xerxes, I know, did into battle lead 

Oue thousand snips ; of more than usual speed 

Seven and two hundred. So it is .agreed. 

The Athenians had a hundred and eighty ; 
in every ship eighteen men fought upon the 
deck, four of whom were archers and the 
rest men-at-arms. 

As Themistocles had fixed upon the most 
advantageous place, so, with no less sagacity, 
he chose the best time of fighting ; for he 
would not run the prows of his galleys 
against the Persons, nor begin the fight till 
tlie time of day was come, when there regu- 
larlyblows in a fresh breeze from the open 
sea, and brings in with it a strong swell into 
the channel ; which was no inconvenience to 
the Greek ships, which were low-built, and 
little above the water, but did much hurt to 
tlie Persians, which had high sterns and 
lofty decks, and were heavy and cumbrous in 
their movements, as it presented them broad- 
side to the quick charges of the (^reeks, who 
kept their eyes upon the motions of Theinis- 
tocles, as their best example, and more par- 
ticularly because, opposed to his ship, Aria- 
inenes, admiral to Xerxes, a brave man, and 
by far the best and worthiest of thiv king’s 
brothers, was seen throwing darts and shoot- 
ing arrows from- his huge galley, as from 
the walls of a castle. Aminias the Detudean 
and Sosicles the Pedlan, who sailed in the 
same vessel, upon tlie ships meeting stem 
to stem, and transfixing each the other with 
their brazen prows, so" that tln^y were fast- 
eiKvl together, when Ariamenes attem)^ted 
to board theirs, ran at him with their })ik(*s, 
and thrust him into the sea ; his body, as 
it floated amongst other shipwrecks, was 
known to Artemisia, and carried to Xerxes. 

It is reported that, in tlie middle of the 
fight, a great flame rose into the air above 
the city of P^leusis, and that sounds and 
voices were heard through all the Tliriasian 
lain, as far as the sea, soimditig like a nnni- 
er of men accompanying and escorting the 
mystic lacchus, and that a mist seemed to 
form and rise from the place from whence 
the sounds came, and, passing forward, fell 
upon the galleys. Others believed that they 
saw apparitions, in the shape of armed men, 
reaching out their hands from the island of 
di.gina before the Grecian galleys ; and sup- 
posed they wer|> the .®acidae, whom they 
had invoked to their aid before the battle. 
The first man that took a ship was Lyco- 
medesthe Athenian, captain of a galley, who 
cut down its ensign, and dedicated it to 
Apollo the Laurel-crowned. And as the 
Pewians fought in a narrow arm of tlie sea, 
and could bring but part of their fleet to 
fight, and fell foul of one another, the Greeks 


thus equalled them in strength, and fought 
with tliem till the evening, forced them back, 
and obtained, as says Simonides, that noble 
and famous victory, than which neither 
amongst the Greeks nor barb.arians was ever 
known more glorious exploit on the seas ; by 
the joint valor, indeed, and zeal of all who 
fought, but by the wisdom and sagacity of 
Themistocles. 

After this sea-fight, Xerxes, enraged at 
his ill-fortune, attempted, by casting great 
heaps of earth and stones iqto the sea, to 
stop up tlie channel and to make a dam, 
upon which he might lead his land-forces 
over into the island of Salamis. 

Themistocles, being desirous to try the 
opinion of Aristides, told him that he pro- 
posed to set sail for the lIell(‘S])ont, to break 
the bridge of ships, so as to shut up, be said, 
Asia a prisoner within Europe; but Aris- 
tides, disliking tln^ d(*sigu, sai»l, “We have 
hitherto fought with an enemy who lias 
regard(*d little elsci but Ids ph'asure and 
luxury; but if we shut him up within Greiaie, 
and drive liini to necessity, he that is master 
of, such gr(‘at forc(*s will no longer sit (piietly 
with an nmbrella of gold ovin* his head, look- 
ing upon tlie iiglit for Ids j)l«‘asure; Imt in 
such a strait will attemi)t iill things; he will 
be resolubi, and appear Idmself in ]>(''rsoii 
upon all occasions, he will soon corri'ct bis 
(‘iTors, and sup])ly what lie has fornn'rly 
omitted tb rough remissness, and will bo 
betbu* advised in all things. Therc'foni, it 
is noways our inten^st, U'hemistocles,” he 
said, “ to tak(^ awdy tin* bridgiitliat is alr(*ady 
nnnle, but ratl)(*r to build anotlnu*, if it were 
possible, that lie might make his retreat 
with th(i iiioia* exjxidition.” To wliicli The- 
mistooles answi'red, “ If this lx; requisite, 
we must immediabfly use all diligencft, art, 
and industry, to rid onrselv(‘s of him as soon 
as may be ;” and to this j)urpose be found 
out among the cajitivcs oik; of the king of 
Persia’s (Minnchs, named Arnaces, whom he 
sent to the king, to inform him th;d tlie 
Gn;<;k.s, being now victorious by sea, had 
<lecr(;ed to sail to the Ilcdlespont, where tlie 
boats were fastened together, and de.stroy 
the bridge ; but that 'riieniisbxiles, being 
concerned for the, king, revejded this to 1dm, 
that Ik; might ha8t(;n towards the Asiatic 
.seas, and pass nv<tr into his own dominions; 
and in the mean time wonhl cause delays, 
and himler the coiifederate.s from })nrsiuyg 
him, Xerxes no sooner heard this, but, 
being very much terrifi(;d, he procer;ded to 
retreat out of Greece with all spe(‘d. 'riio 
prudence *of Themistocles and Aristide.s ifi 
this was aftcrw.ards more fully understood 
at the battle of Platsea, wlmre Mardonius, 
with a very small fraction of the forces of 
Xerxes, put the Greeks in danger of losing 
all. 

Herodotus writeii, that of all the cities of 
Greece, iEgina was held to have performed 
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the best service in the war; while all single 
men yielded to Theinistocles, though, out of 
envy, unwillingly; and when they returned 
to the (intrance of Peloponnesus, where the 
several commanders delivered their suffrages 
at the altar, to determine who was most 
worthy, every one gave the first vote for 
hirnsfilf and the second for Themistocles. 
'J’he Lacedjcmonians canaed him W'ith them 
to Sparta, where, giving the rewards of valor 
to Kurybiades, and of wisdom and conduct 
to '’J’hemistoc|es, they crowned him with 
olive, presciiited him with the best chariot in 
th(! city, and sent three hundred young men 
to accompany him to the confines of their 
country. And at th(^ next Olympic games, 
when Themistocles eiiten^d the course, the 
spectators took no farther notice of those 
who werii contt'sting the prizes, but spent the 
whoh; day in looking upon him, showing 
him to the strangers, admiring him, and 
applauding him by cla])ping their hands, and 
oth(U' expn'ssions of joy, so that lie himself, 
much gratified, confessed to his friends that 
he then r(*aped the fruit of all his labors for 
the (ireidvs. . , 

He was, indeed, by nature, a great lover 
of honor, as is evident from th(3 anecdotes 
riicorded of him. AYhen chosen admiral by 
the Athenians, he would not quite conclude 
any single matter of business, either public 
or privabi, but deferred all till the day they 
wer(i to set sail, that, by despatching a great 
quantity of business all at once, and having 
to meet a gr(‘at variety of people, he might 
mak(‘ an appearance of gre'atness and power. 
Viewing the dead bodies cast up by the sea, 
he j)erceived bracelets and necklaces of gold 
about them, yet passed on, only showing 
them to a friend that followed him, saying, 

“ 'Fake you these things, for you are not 
Themistocles.” He said to Antipliates, a 
handsome young man, who had formeily 
avoided, but now in his glory courted hiin, 

“ Time, young man, has taught us both a 
lesson.” He said that the Athenians did not 
honor him or admire him, but made, as it* 
were, a sort of plane-tree of him ; sheltered 
themselves under him in bad weather, and 
as soon as it was fine, plucked liis leaves 
and cut his branches. When the Seriphian 
told him that he had not obtained this hon- 
or by hims(df, but by the greatness of his 
city, he replied, “You speak truth; I should 
^.ver have been famous if I had been of Ser- 
iphus ; nor you, had you been of Athens.” 
AVhen another of the generals, who thought 
he had performed considerable service for 
the Athenians, boastiugly compared his ac- 
tions with those of Themistocles, he told 
him that once tipon a time the Day after the 
Festival found fault with the Festival : “On 
you there is nothing but hurij and trouble 
and piyparation, but, when I come, every- 
body sits down quietly and enjoys himself ; ** 
which the Festival aamitted was true, but 


“if I had not come first, you would not 
have come at all.” “Even so,” he said, 
“if Themistocles had not come before, 
where had you been now?” Laughing at 
his own son, who got his mother, and, by 
his mother’s means, his father also, to in- 
dulge him, he told him that he had the most 
power of any one in Greece; “For the 
Athenians command the rest of Greece, 
I command the Athenians, your mother 
commands me, and you command your moth- 
er.” Loving to be singular in all things, 
when he had land to sell, he ordered the cri- 
er to give notice that there were good neigh- 
bors near it. Of two who made love to his 
daughtiu-, he preferred the man of worth to 
the one who was rich, saying he desired a 
man without riches, rather than riches with- 
out a man. Such was the character of his 
sayings. 

After these things, he began to rebuild 
and fortify the city of Athens, bribing as 
Theopompus reports, the Lacedaemonian 
ei)hors not to be against it, but as most re- 
late it, overreacliiug and deceiving them. 
For, under pretext of an embassy, lie went 
to Sjiarta, where upon the Lacedycmoiiians 
charging him with rebuilding the w^alls, and 
Poliarchus coming on purpose from HOgina 
to denounce it, he denied the fact, bidding 
them to send pt^ople to Athens to see whether 
it were, so or no ; by which delay he got time 
for the buildipg of the Avail, and also placed 
these ambassadors in the hands of liis coun- 
trymen as hostages for him ; and so, when 
the LacediTomonians knew the truth, they did 
him no hurt, but, suppressing all display of 
their anger for the present, sent him away. 

N('xt he proceeded to establish the harbor 
of PiriEUS, observing the great natural ad- 
vantages of tin* locality, and desirous to unite 
the whole city with the sea, and to reverse, 
in a manner, the policy of ancient Athenian 
kings, who, end(?avoring to withdraw their 
subjects from the sea, and to accustom them 
to live, not by sailing about, but by planting 
and tilling the earth, spread the story of the 
dispute between Minerva and Xeptune for 
the soA'ereignt^ of Athens, in W'hich Miner- 
va, by producing to the judges an olive tree, • 
was declared to liave won ; whereas Themis- 
tocles did not only knead up, as Aristophanes 
says, the port and the city into one, but 
made the city absolutely the dependant and 
the adjunct of the port, and the land of the 
sea, which increased the power and confi- 
dence of the people against the nobility ; the 
authority coming into the hands of sailors 
and boatswains and pilots.* Thus it was one 
of the orders of the thirty tyrants, that the 
hustings in the assembly, wliich had faced 
towards the sea, should te turned round to- 
wards the land; implying their opinion that 
the empire by sea had been the origin of the 
democracy, and that the farming population 
were not so much opposed to oligarchy. 
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Theraistocles, however, formed yet higher 
designs with a view to naval supremacy. 
For, after the departure of Xerxes, when 
the Grecian fleet was arrived at Pagasae, 
where they wintered, Themistocles, in a 
public oration to the people of Athens, told 
them that he had a design to perform some- 
thing that would tend greatly to their inter- 
ests and safety, but was of such a nature, 
tliat it could not be made generally public. 
The Athenians ordered him to impart it to 
Aristides only; and, if he approved of it, to 
put it in practice. And when Themisto- 
cles had discovered to him that his design 
was to burn the Grecian fleet in the haven 
of Pagasaet Aristides, coming out to the peo- 
ple, gave this report of the stratagem con- 
trived by Themistocles, that no proposal 
could be more politic, or more dishonorable ; 
on which the Athenians commanded The- 
mistocles, to think no farther of it. 

When the Lacedsemonians proposed, at 
the general council of the Amplpctyonians, 
that the representatives of those cities which 
were not in the league, nor had fought 
against the Persians, should be excluded, 
Tliemistocles, fearing that, the Thessalians, 
with those of Thebes, Argos, and others, be- 
ing thrown out of the council, the Lacedae- 
monians would become wholly masters of 
the votes, and do what they pleased, sup- 
ported the deputies of the cities, and pre- 
vailed with the members then fitting to alter 
their opinion in this point, showing them 
that there were but one and thirty cities 
which had partaken in the war, and that 
most of these, also, were very small ; how 
intolerable would it be, if the rest of Greece 
should be excluded, and the general council 
should come to be ruled by two or three 
great cities. By this, chiefly, he incurred 
the displeasure of the Lacedaemonians, whose 
honors and favors were now shown to Cimon, 
with a view to making him the opponent of 
the state policy of Themistocles. 

He was also burdensome to the confeder- 
ates, sailing about the islands and collecting 
money from them. Herodotus says, that, 
requiring money of those of«- the island of 
Andros, he told them that he had brouglit 
with him two goddesses, Persutusion and 
Force ; and they answered him that they 
had also two great goddesses, which prohib- 
ited them from giving him any money, Pov- 
erty and Impossibility. Tiraocreon, the 
Rhodian poet, reprehends him somewhat 
bitterly for being wrought upon by money 
to let some who ^ere banished return, while 
abandoning himself, who was his guest and 
friend. The verses are these : — 

Pauaanias you may praise, and Xanthippus he be 
for, 

For Leatychidas, a third; Aristides, I proclaim, 
j^om the sacred Athens came, 

The one true man of all; for Themistocles Latona 
doth abhor, 

The liar, traitor, cheat, who, to gain his filthy pay, 


Timwreon, his friend, neglected to restore 
To his native RhcKliaii shore ; 

Three silver talents took, and departed (curses with 
him) on his way, 

Restoring people here, expelling there, and killing 
hero, 

Filling evermore his purse: and at the Isthmus gave 
a treat, 

To be laughed at, of cold meat, 

Which they ate, and prayed tlio gods some one 
else might give the fejist another year. 

But after tlie sentence and banishment of 
Themistocles, Tiniocreon reviles him yet 
more immoderately and wildly in a poem 
which begins thus: — 

Unto all the Greeks repair 

O Muse, and tell these versos there, 

As is fitting and is fair. 

The story is, that it was put to tlie question 
whether Tiniocreon sliould be banisli(‘d for 
siding with the Persians, and Tbeniistoeles 
gave his vote against him. So wlien The- 
mistocles was accused of intriguing with the 
Metles, Tiniocreon made these lines upon 
him :— 

So now Tiniocreon, indeed, is not the solo friend of 
the Mode, 

There are some knaves besides; nor is it only mine* 
that fails 

But other foxes have lost tails, — 

When the citizens of Athens began to listen 
willingly to those who trmliKuul and re- 
proached him, he was forced, witli somewhat 
obnoxious frequency, to put them in mind 
of the great si^rvicc^s he lia<l perfornuul, and 
ask those wlio wei-e offended witli him 
whether they were weary witli receiving ben- 
(ifits often from the same person, so render- 
ing himself more odious. And he yet inoro 
provoked th(* peojde by building a teiiiph; to 
Diana wdth th<i e|)ith(;t of Aristobule, or Di- 
ana of ]h*st Counsel; intimating thereby, 
that he had given tlie b(*-st coiinse*], not only 
to the Athenians, but to all Greec(i. Ho 
built this tem])le near his own house*, in tlni 
district called Melite^, where now the public 
officers carry out the bodieis of such as are 
executed, and throw the halters and clotlu's 
of tliose that are strangled or otherwi.se; put 
to death. 'I'liere is to this day a small fig- 
ure of Themistocles in the temjde of Diana 
of Best Counsel, which represents him todio 
a per.son, not only of a nolile mind, but also 
of a most heroic as^iect. At length the Athe- 
nians banished him, making us<} of theostr^.- 
cisrn to humble his eminence and authority, 
as they ordinarily did with all whom they 
thought too powerful, or, by their greatness, 
disproportionable to the equality thought 
requisite in a popular government. For the 
ostracism was instituted, not so much to pun- 
ish the offender, as to mitigate and pacify 
the violence of the envious, who delighted 
to humble eminent men, and who, by fixing 
this disgrace upon them, might vent some 
part of their rancor 
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Themistocles being banished from Athens, 
while he stayed at Argos the detection of 
j’ausanias happened, which gave such ad- 
vantage to his enemies, that Eeobotes of 
Agrauie, son of Alcmaaon, indicted him of 
treason, the Spartans supporting him in the 
accusation. 

VVlien Paiisanias went about this treason- 
able design, he concealed it at first from 
Themistocles, though he were his intimate 
friend; but when he saw him expelled out 
of the commonwealth, and how impatiently 
he took his banishment, he ventured to com- 
municate it to him, and desired his assistance, 
sliowiug him the king of Persia’s letters, and 
exasperating him against the Greeks, as a 
villanous, ungrate.^ul people. However, 
Themistocles immediately rejected the pro- 
posals of Pausanias, and wholly refused to 
be a party in the enterprise, though lie never 
revealed his communications, nor disclosed 
the conspiracy to any man, either hoping 
that Pausanias would desist from his inten- 
tions, or expecting that so inconsiderate an 
attempt after such chimerical objects would 
be discov(;red by other means. 

After that Pausanias was put to death, let- 
ters and writings being found concerning 
this matter, which rendered Themistocles 
suspected, the Lacedminonians were clamor- 
ous against him, and his enemies among the 
Atlieiiians accused him ; when, beingahsent 
from Atlauis, lie made his defence by letters, 
especially against the points that had been 
previously alleged against him. In answer 
to the malicious detractions of his enemies, 
he nuu’ely wrote to the citizens, urging that 
ho who was always ambitious to govern, and 
not of a character or a disposition to serve, 
would never sell himself and his country into 
slav(*ry to a barbarous and hostile nation. 

Notwithstanding this, the people, being 
porsuadt'd by his accusers, sent officers to 
take him and bring him away to be tried be- 
fore a council of the Greeks, but, having 
tiimdy notice of it, he passed over into the 
islainl of Corcyra, where the state was under 
obligations to him ; for, being chosen as 
arbitrator in a difference betwe*en them and 
the Corinthians, he di'cided the controversy 
by ordering the Corinthians to pay down 
twt^nty talents, and declaring the town and 
island of Leiicas a joint colony from both 
cities. From thence lie fled into Epirus, and, 
tlte Athenians and I^acedivmonians still pur- 
suing liim, he threw himself upon chances of 
safety that seemed all but desperate . For he 
^ed for reluge to Admetus, king of the 
INlolossians, wlio had foi’inerly made some 
recpiest to the Athenians, when Themisto- 
cles was ill the*heiglit of his authority, and 
had been disdainfully used and insulted by 
him, and had let it appear plain enough, 
tluit, could he lay hold of him, he would take 
his revenge. I'et in this misfortune, Tlie- 
mistocles, fearing the recent hatred of his 


I neighbors and ffellow-citizens more tha 
I the old displeasure of the king, put himsel 
at his mercy, and became an humble sup 
pliant to Admetus, after a peculiar manner 
different from the custom of other countries 
For taking the king’s son, who was then £ 
child, in his arms, he laid himself down at 
his hearth, this being the most sacred and 
only manner of supplication, among the 
Molossians, which was not to be refused. 
And some say that his wife, Phthia, inti- 
mated to Themistocles this way of petition- 
ing, and pdaced her young son with him be- 
fore the hearth ; others, that king Admetus, 
that he might be under a religious obligation 
not to deliver him up to his pursuers, pre- 
pared and enacted with him a sort of stage- 
play to this effect. At this time, Epicrates 
of Acharme privately conveyed his wife and 
children out of Athens, and sent them liither, 
for which afterwards Cimon condemned him 
and put him to death ; as Stesimbrotus re- 
ports, and yet somehow, either forgetting this 
himself, or niaking Themistocles to be little 
mindful of it, says presently that he sailed 
into Sicily, and desired in marriage the 
daughter of Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, prom- 
ising to bring the (1 reeks under his pow'er ; 
and, on Hiero refusing him, departed thence 
into Asia; but this is not i>robable. 

For Theophrastus writes, in his work on 
Monarchy, that when Hiero sent race-horses 
to the Olympian games, and erected a pa- 
vilion sumptuously furnished, Themistocles 
made an oration to the Greeks, inciting them 
to pull down the tyrant’s tent, and not to 
suffer his liorses to run. Thucydides says, 
that, passing over land to the .dCgfean Sea, 
he took ship^ at Pydna in the bay of Thenne, 
not being known to any one in the ship, till, 
being terrified to see the vessel driven by the 
winds near to Naxos, which was then be- 
sieged by the Athenians, he made himself 
known to the master and pilot, and, partly 
entreating them, partly threatening that if 
they went on shore he would accuse them, 
and make the Athenians to believe that they 
did not take him in out of ignorance, but 
that he had coirupted them with money from 
the beginning, he compielled them to bear off 
and stand out to sea, and sail forward to- 
wards the coast of Asia. 

A great part of his estate was privately 
«oiiveyed away by his friends, and sent after 
him by sea into Asia ; besides which, tliere 
was discovered and confiscated to the value 
of fourscore talents, as Theophrastus writes ; 
Theopompus says an hjipidred ; though 
Themistocles was never worth three talents 
i before he was concerned in public affairs. 

When he arrived at Cyme, and understood 
that all along the coast there were many laid 
wait for him, and particularly Ergoteles and 
Pythodorus (for the game was- worth the 
hunting for such as were thankful to make 
money by any means, the king of Persia hav- 
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ing offered by public proclamation two hun- 
dred talents to him that should take him), 
he fled to JEgsSy a small city of the Jilolians, 
where no one knew him but only his host 
Nicogenes, who was the richest man in 
^olia, and well known to the great men of 
Inner Asia. While Themistocles lay hid for 
some days in his house, one night, after a 
sacrifice and supper ensuing, Olbius, the at- 
tendant upon Nicogenes’s children, fell hi to 
a sort of frenzy and fit of inspiration, and 
cried out in verse, — 

Night shall speak, and night instruct thee. 

By the voice of night conduct thee. 

After this, Themistocles, goin$ to bed, 
dreamed that he saw a snake coil itself up 
upon his belly, and so creep to his neck ; 
then, as soon as it touched his face, it turned 
into an eagle, which spread its wings ov(‘r 
him, and took him up and flew away with 
him a great distance ; then there appcsan^d 
a h(‘rald’s golden wand, and upon this at 
last it set him down securely, after infinite 
terror and disturbance. 

His departure was effected by Nicogenes 
by the following artifice ; the barbarous na- 
tions, and amongst them- the Persians esp(?- 
cially, are extremely jealous, severe, and 
suspicious about their women, not only tiieir 
wives, but also their bought slaveys and con- 
cubines, whom they ket‘p so strictly that no 
one ever sees them abroad; they sp(md tlndr 
lives shut up within doors, and, when they 
take a journey, are carried iii close t<mts, cur- 
tained in on all sides, and set upon a wagon. 
Such a travelling carriage being prepared for 
Themistocles, they hid him in it, and car- 
rifvi him on his journey, and tohl those whom 
they met or spoke with upon the road that 
they were conveying a young Greek woman 
out of Ionia to a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus say 
that Xerxes was dead, and that 'rheiiiisb-K^les 
had an interview with his son; but Ephoriis, 
Dinon, Clitarchus, Ileraclides, and many 
others, write that he came to Xerxes. The- 
chronological tables better agree with the 
account of Thucydides, and»yet neither can 
their statements be said to be quite set at 
rest. 

When Themistocles w’as come to the crit- 
ical point, he applied himself first to Arta- 
banus, commander of a thousand men, 
telling him that he was a Greek, and desired 
to speak with the king about important 
affairs concefning which the king was ex- 
tremely solicitoi^. Artaban us answered him, 
“ O strangCT, the laws of men are different, 
and one thing is honorable to one man, and 
to others another ; but it is honorable for 
all to honor and observe their own laws. It 
is the habit of the Greeks, we are told, to 
honor, above all things, liberty and equality ; 
but amongst our many excellent laws, we ac- 
count this the most excellent, to honor the 


king, and to worship him, as the image of the 
great preserver of the universe ; if, then, you 
shall consent to our laws, and fall down before 
the king and worship him, you may both see 
him and speak to him ; but if your mind be 
otherwise, you must make use of others to 
intercede for you, for it is not the national 
custom here for the king to give audience to 
any one that doth not fall down before liim.’^ 
Tiieinistocles, hearing this, replit*d, “ Arta- 
ban us, I that come hither to increase the 
power and glory of tlie king, will not only 
submit myself to his laws, since so it hath 
pleased tlie god who exalt(*th the Persian 
empire to this greatness, but will also cause 
many more to be worshipju'rs and adorers of 
the king. Let not this, therefore, lx* an im- 
pediment why 1 should not communicate to 
the king what I have to impart.” Arta ba- 
nns asking him, “ Who must we tell Idin that 
you are? bn* your words signify you to be 
no ordinary )>crson,” Tliimiistocles aiisw»*re(l, 
“ Xo man, () Artabauus, must be iiifoninxl 
of this before the king liimsidf.” Thus 
Phauias relates ; to which Eratosthenes, in 
Ids treat!S(* on Riches, adds, that it was by 
tin*, means of a woman of Erctria, who was 
ke]>t by Artabanus, that lie obtained this 
ainlience and interview witli liim. 

When he was introdinred to tin* king, and 
had paid his rev(*renc(‘ to him, lie stood silent, 
till the kiin? commanding the inter))reter to 
ask him who Ini was, In; repli(id, *‘ () king, I 
am Tlniinistoch's the Athenian, driven into 
banishment by tin* Greeks. 'I'lnuivils that I 
have doin*. to the i*(‘i*sians arenunn'rous ; but 
my beindits to them yet greabir, in withhold- 
ing the Greeks from ])ursuit, so soon as the 
deliverance*, of my own country .'il’owed mo 
to show kindness also to you. 1 come, with a 
mind 8ui<(;«l to my present calamities; jire- 
pareel alike? for favors ainl for anger ; te) 
we'leioine yeiur gracious re*eoiiciliation, ami to 
ele‘j)re*catee ye>ur wrath. 'Fake? my envn ceeiin- 
trynn*n feir witin^sses of tin? se!rvice*s I have 
eloin*, for Persia, anel make? use of this occa- 
sion to .sliow the world yejur virtue,, ratheu* 
than to satisfy your inelignatiein. if you save 
me;, you will save your suppliant ; if oth<;r- 
wise;, wdll elestreey an e*ne;my of the Gre'e-ks.” 
He talke*el also of divine admonitions, such 
i as the vision wliich In* saw at Nie;e)genes’s 
j house, ami the direction give^n him by the 
! oracle of Doelona, w]n;rej Ju])ite‘r ceemrnamle'el 
him to go to him that hael a name lik? his, 
by which he umh'rsbxnl that In? was 8(*nt 
from Jupiter to him, se;e;iug that the*y both 
w'ere great, ami lunl tlie name e>f kings. 

The king heard him attentively, and, 
though he iwlrnireel his temiier and courage, 
gavt him no answer at that ^ine; but, when 
he was with his intimate friends, rejoiced in 
his great good fortune, and esteemed himself 
very happy in this, and x-rayed to his god 
Ariraanius, that all his enemies might be 
ever of the same mind with the Greeks, to 
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abuse and expel the bravest men amongst 
them. Then ne sacrificed to the gods, and 
presently fell to drinking, and was so well 
pleased, that in the night, in the middle of 
his sleep, he cried out for joy three times, 
“ I have Themistocles the Athenian.*’ 

In the morning, calling together the chief 
of his court, he had Themistocles brought 
before him, who expected no good of it, when 
he saw, for example, the guards fiercely set 
against him as soon as they learnt his name, 
and giving him ill language. As he came 
forward towards the king, who was seated, 
till? rest keeping silence, passing by Roxanes, 
a commander of a thousand men, he heard 
him, with a slight groa’^, say, without stir- 
ring out of his place, “You subtle Greek 
serpent, the king’s good genius hath brought 
thee hither.” Yet, when he came into the 
presence, and again fell down, the king 
saluted him, and spake to him kindly, telling 
him he was now indebted to him two hun- 
dred talents ; for it was just and reasonable 
that ho should receive the reward which was 
proposed to whosoever should bring Themis- 
tocles ; and promising much more, and en- 
couraging him, he commanded him to speak 
freely what he would concerning the affairs 
of Greece. Themistocles replied, that a 
man’s discourse was like to a rich Persian 
carj)et, the beautit'ul figures and patterns of 
which can only be sliown by spreading and 
extending it out ; when it' is contracted and 
folded up, they are obscure and lost ; and, 
therefore, he d<‘sired time. The king being 
pleased with the comparison, and bidding 
Iiim take what time ho would, he desired a 
year; in which time, having learnt the Per- 
sian language sufliciontly, he spoke with the 
king by liimself without the help of an 
inter})reter, it being supposed that he dis- 
coursed only about the affairs of Greece ; 
but there happening, at the same time, great 
alterations iit court, and removals of the 
king’s favorites, he drew upon himself the 
envy of the great people, who imagined that 
he had taken the boldness to speak concern- 
ing them. For the favors shown to other 
8tr[ingers were nothing in comparison wdth 
the honors conferred on him ; the king p^vi- 
ted him to partake of his own pastimes and 
recreations both at home and abroad, carry- 
ing him with him a-hunting, and made him 
his intimate so far that he permitted him to 
se^dhe queen-mother, and converse frequent- 
ly with her. By the king’s command, he 
also was made acquainted with the Magian 
learning. 

^ When Demaratus the Lacedaemonian, be- 
ing ordered by^ the king to ask whatsoever he 
pleased, that it Should immediately be grant- 
ed him, desired that he might make his public 
entrance, and be carried in state through the 
city of Sardis, with the tiara set in the royal 
manner upon his head, Mithropaustes, cousin 
to the king, touched him on the head, and 


told him that he had no brains for the royal 
tiara to cover, and if Jupiter should give him 
his lightning and thunder, he would not any 
the more be J upiter for that ; the king also 
repulsed him with anger, resolving never to 
be reconciled to him, but to be inexorable 
to all supplications on his behalf. Yet 
Themistocles pacified him, and prevailed 
with him to forgive him. And it is reported, 
that the succeeding kings, in whose reigns 
there was a greater communication between 
the Greeks and Persians, when they invited 
any considerable Greek into their service, to 
encourage him, would write, and promise 
him that he should be as great with them as 
Themistocles had been. They relate, also, 
how Themistocles, when he was in great 
prosperity, and courted by many, seeing him- 
self splendidly served at his table, turned to 
his children and said,“ Children, W'e had been 
undone if we had not been undone.” Most 
writers say that he had three cities give him. 
Magnesia, Myus, and Lampsacus, to main- 
tain him in bread, meat, and wine. Neanthes 
of Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, the 
city of Palaescepsis, to provide him with 
clothes, and Percote, with bedding and furni- 
ture for his house. ’ 

As he was going down towards the sea- 
coast to take measures against Greece, a Per- 
sian whose name was Epixyes, governor of 
the upper Phrygia, laid wait to kill him, 
having for that })urpose provided a long time 
before a number of Pisidians, who were to 
set upon him when he should stop to rest at 
a city that is called Lion’s-head. But The- 
piistocles, sleeping in the middle of the day, 
saw the Mother of the gods appear to him in 
a dream and say unto him, “ Themistocles, 
keep back from the Lion’s-head, for fear you 
fall into the lion’s jaw\s ; for this advice I 
expect that your daughter Mnesiptolema 
should be mv servant.” Themistocles was 
much astonished, and when he had made his 
vow^s to the goddess, left the broad road, and, 
making a circuit, went another way, chang- 
ing his intended station to avoid that place, 
and at night took up his rest in the fields. 
But one of the sumpter-horses, which carried 
the furniture for his tent, having fallen that 
day into the river, his servants spread out the 
tapestry, which was wet, and hung it up to 
dry; in the mean time the Pisidians made 
tow^ards them with their swords drawn, and, 
not discerning exactly by the moon what it 
w’as that was stretched out, thought it to be 
the tent of Themistocles, and that they 
should find him resting him^lf within it ; but 
when they came near, and lifted up the hang- 
ings, those who watched there fell ypon them 
and took them. Themistocles, having es- 
caped this great danger, in admiration of 
the goodness of the goddess that appeared to 
him, built, in memory of it, a temple in the 
city of Magnesia, wHiich he dedicated to 
Dindymene, Mother of the gods, in which he 
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consGcratod and dfivoted his daughtsr Mns- 
giptolema to her service. 

When he came to Sardis, he visited the 
temples of the ^ods, and observing, at his 
leisure, their buildings, ornaments, and the 
number of their offerings, he saw in the 
temple of the Mother of the gods, the statue 
of a virgin in brass, two cubits high, called 
the water-bringer. Themistocles had caused 
tlTis to be made and set up when he was sur- 
veyor of waters at Athens, out of tlie fines 
of those whom he detected in drawing off 
and diverting the public water by pipes for 
their private use; and whether he had some 
regret to see this image in captivity, or was 
desirous to let the Athenians see in wlnit 
gieat credit and authority he was with tlie 
king, he entered into a treaty with the gov- 
ernor of Lydia to persuade him to send tliis 
statue back to Athens, wliich so enraged the 
Persian officer, that he told him he would 
writ(i the king word of it. Themistocles, 
being affrighted hereat, got access to his 
wives ainl concubines, by presents of mon(*y 
to whom, he appeased the fury of the gover- 
nor; and afterwards behaved with more re- 
serve and circumspection, fearing the envy 
of the Persians, and did not, as Theopom|)US 
writes, continue to travel, about Asia, but 
lived quietly in his own house in ^lagneftia, 
where for a long time he passed his days in 
great security, being courbMl by all, And en- 
joving rich presents, and hojiored e(iually 
with tlie greatest persons in the Persian eni- 
pir(v, the king, at that tim» , not minding his 
conc(‘rns with Greece, being taken up with 
the affairs of inner Asia. 

But when Egypt revolted, being assist<*d 
by the Athenians, and the Greek galh‘ys 
roved about as far as Cyprus and Cili(;ia, 
and Cimon had made himself mastej' of tin*, 
fleas, the king turned his thoughts thithor, 
and, bending his mind chiefly to resist the 
Greeks, and to check the growth of their 
power against him, began to raise forces, and 
send out commanders, and to despatch mes- 
sengers to Themistocles at Magnesia, to put 
liim in mind of his promise, and to summon 
him to act against the Greek*. Yet this did 
not increjise his hatred nor exasperab? him 
against the Athenians, neither was he in any 
way elevated with the thoughts of the honor 
ami powerful command he was to have; in 
this war; but judging, perhaps, that the ob- 
ject would not be attained, the Greeks having 
at that time, besideother great commanders, 
Cimon, in particular, who was gaining won- 
derful military successes; but chiefly, being 
ashamed to sully the glory of his former 
great actions, and of his many victories and 
trophies, fie determined to put a conclusion 
to his life, agreeable to its previous course. 
He siicrificed to the gods, and invited his 
friends; and, having entertained them and 
shaken hands with them, drank bull’s blood, 
as is the usual story ; as others state, a poi- 


son producing instant death ; and ended liis 
days in the city of Magnesia, having lived 
sixty-five years, most of which he had spent 
in politics and in the wars, in government 
and command. The king, being informed 
of the cause and manner of his di^ath, ad- 
mired him more than ever, and continmal to 
show kindness to liis friends and relations. 

Themistocles left three sons by Archippe, 
daugliter to Lysander of Alopect*, — Arcliep- 
tolis, Polyeuctiis, and Cleophantus. Plato, 
the philosopher, mentions the hist as a most 
excellent horseman, but otherwise insignifi- 
cant person; of two sons yet older than tlieso, 
Neocles and Disocles, Xeocels died when 
he was young by tlie bite of a horse, and Dio- 
des was adopted by his grandfatluu-, Lysmi- 
der. He had many daughters, of whom 
Mnesi])tolenia, whom he had by a second mar- 
riage, was wife to Archeptolis, her brother by 
another mother ; Italia was married to I’an- 
thoi(l(“s, of the island of Chios ; Sybaris to 
N'icome<les the Atlnuiian. After the death of 
I'ljcmistodes, his nephew, I’hrasich's, went 
to Magnesia, juid married, witli Inn* brothers’ 
C(iiis(‘nt, anotluu' daughter, Ni(!omach(*, and 
took charge ot lu^r sister Asia, the youngi‘sb 
of all tin* ehildr(‘n. 

The Magn(‘sians ])ossi*ss a spl(?iidi(l s(‘|)iil- 
chre of Tluunistodes, j)lae(*d in tin* middle 
of their niark<ff-plaee. It is not wortlt while 
taking notice of what Andoeides staters in his 
Addrciss to his Fri»‘iids conecuning his re- 
mains, how the Athenians robbed Ids tomb, 
and threw his ashes into the. air; for ho 
feigns this, to exasperate the oligarchical 
faction against the people ; and tlnu’e is no 
man living but knows that Bhylarehns sim- 
ply invents in his history, wlu're lui all hut 
usees an actual stage nuichiiu;, and brings in 
Neocles and Dennopolis as the sous of 'J'ho- 
iidstocleH, to incite (jr move ecuiipassion, as if 
he weM'O writing a tragedy. Di(alorns tho 
cosmograj>Ji<*r says, in his work on Toinijs, 
but by conjecture ratlier than of certain 
knowledge, that lu'ar to the haven of Birauis 
where the land runs out like an elbow from 
th(*. ]n-omontory of Alcimus, when you liavo 
doubled the cap(j and passed inward where 
the sea is always calm, tliere is a large pi(ico 
of masonry, and upon this the Tomb of 
Themistocles, in the shape of an altar ; and 
Plato the comedian confinris this, he believes, 
in these verses, — 

Thy tomb is fairly xjiaced uiK>n the strand, 

Where nierehantH still shall greet it with the land; 
Still in and out ’t will see them come and go, 

And watch the galleys as they race below. 

Various honors also and privileges were 
grai ted to the kindred of Themistocles at 
Magnesia, which were observed down to oiir 
times, and were enjoyed by another Themis- 
tocles of Athens, with whorn 1 had an inti- 
mate acquaintance and friendship in the 
house of Ammon i us the philosopher. 
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Among the many remarkable things that 
are related of Fiirius Camillus, it seems 
singular and strange above all, that he, who 
continually was in the highest commands, 
and obtained the greatest successes, was five 
times chosen dictator, triumphed four times, 
and was styled a second founder of Home, 
yet never was so much as once consul. The 
rnason of which was the state and temper of 
the cornmonwealtli at that time ; for the peo- 
])le, being at dissension with the senate, re- 
fused to return consuls, but in their stead 
elected other magistrates, called military 
ti'ibunes, who act(!d, indeed, with full con- 
siflar j)o\ver, but were thought to exercise a 
l(*ss obnoxious amount of authority, because 
it was divided among a larger number ; for 
to have the management of affairs intrusted 
in the hands of six persons rather than two, 
was some satisfaction to the opponents of 
oligarcliy. This was the condition of the 
times when Camillus was in the height of 
his actions and glory, and, although the 
goveriiiueiit in the mean time had often pro- 
ce(‘ded to consular elections, yet he could 
never persuade himself to be consul against 
tlie inclimitioii of the people. In all ^lis 
other administrations, which were many and 
various, he so behaved himself, that, when 
alone in authority, ho exorcised his power as 
in common, but the honor of all actions re- 
dounded entirely to himself, even when in 
joint commission with others ; the reason 
of the foi'mer Avas bis moderation in com- 
mand ; of the latter, his great judgment and 
wis<lom, which gave him without controversy 
Uie first place. 

The house of the Furii was not, at that time 
of any considerable distinction ; he, by his 
own acts, first raised himself to lionor, serving ' 
under Fostumius Tubertus, dictator, in the 
great battle against the iEquians and Vol- 
scians. For riding out from the rest of the 
army, and in (he charge receiving a wound 
in Ins thigh, lie for all that did not quit the 
fight, but, letting the dart drag in the wound, 
and engaging with the bravest of the enemy, 
put them to flight ; for which action, among 
other rewards bestowed on him, he was 
created censor, an office in those days of 
great repute and authority. During his cen- 
sorship one very good act of his is recorded, 
that, whereas the wars had made many 
widows, he oWiged such as had no wives, 
some by fair persuasion, others by threaten- 
ing to set fines on their heads, to "take them 
in marriage ; another necessary one, in caus- 
ing orphans to be rated, who .before were 
exempted from taxes, the frequent wars re- 


quiring more than ordinary expenses to 
maintain them. What, however, pressed 
them most w^as the siege of Veii. Some c^l 
this people Veientani. This was the head 
city of Tuscany, not inferior to Rome, either 
in number of arms or multitude of soldiers, 
insomuch that, ju*esuming on her wealth 
and luxury, and jwiding herself upon her 
refinement and sumptuousness, she engaged 
in many honorable contests with the Romans 
for glory and empire. But now they had 
abandoned their former ambitious hopes, 
having been weakened by great defeats, so 
that, having fortified themselves with high 
and strong w alls, and furnished the city Avith 
all sorts of weapons offensivt' and defensiA^e, as 
likewise with corn and all manner of provis- 
ions, they cheerfully endured a siege, Avhich, 
though tedious to them, was no less trouble- 
some and distressing to the besiegers. For 
the Romans, having never been accustomed 
to stay aw^ay from home, except in summer, 
ana for no great length of time, and con- 
stantly to Avinter at liome, were then first 
compelled by the tribunes to build forts in 
the enemy’s icountry, and raising strong 
works about their camp, to join Avinter and 
summer together. And now, the seventh 
year of the war drawing to an end, the com- 
manders began to be suspected as too slow 
and remiss in driving on the siege, insomuch 
that they were discharged and others chosen 
for the war, among Avliom Avas Camillus, 
then second time tribune. But at present 
he had no hand in the siege, the duties that 
fell by lot to him being to make Avar upon 
the i'aliscans and Capenates, who, taking 
advantage of the Romans being occupied on 
all hands, had cariied ravages into their 
country, and, through all the Tuscan war, 
given them much annoyance, but w ere now 
reduced by Cjjmillus, and with great loss 
shut up within their walls. 

And now, in the very heat of the w^ar, a 
strange phenomenon in the Alban lake, 
Avhich, in the absence of any known cause and 
explanation by natural reasons, seemed as 
great a prodigy as the most incredible that are 
reported, occasioned great alarm. It w as the 
beginning of autumn, and the summer now 
ending had, to all observation, been neither 
rainy nor much troubled with southern wdnds; 
and of the many lakes, brooks, and springs 
of all sorts with which Italy abounds, some 
were wholly dried up, others drew very little 
water with them ; all the rivers, as is usual 
in summer, ran in a very low and hollow chan- 
nel. But the Alban lake, that is fed by no 
other waters but its own, and is on all sides 
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encircled with fruitful mountains, without 
any cause, unless it were divine, began visi- 
bly to rise and swell, increasing to the feet 
of the mountains, and by degrees reaching 
the level of the very tops of them, and all 
this without any waves or agitation. At first 
it was the wonder of shepherds and herdsmen ; 
but when the earth, which, like a great dam, 
held up the lake from falling into the lower 
grounds, through the quantity and weight 
ot water was broken down, and in a violent 
stream it ran through the ploughed fields 
and plantations to discharge itself in the S(‘a, 
it not only struck terror into the Romans, 
but was thought by all the inhabitants 
of Italy to porbmd some extraordinary event. 
But the greatest talk of it was in the camp 
that besieged Veii, so that in the town itself, 
also, the occurrence became known. 

As in long sieges it commonly ha]>pens 
that parties on both sides meet often and 
converse with one another, so it chanced that 
a Roman had gained much confidence and 
familiarity with one of the besieged, a man 
versed in ancient prophecies, and of rt'pute 
for more than ordinary skill in divination. 
The Roman, observing him to be overjoy<‘d 
at the story of tlie lake, and to ihock at the 
siege, told him that this was not the only 
prodigy that of late had happened to the 
Romans ; otln^rs more wonderful yet than 
this had befallen them, which he was. willing 
to communicate to him, that Jie might the 
better provide for his private interests in 
these public distempers. The man greedily 
embraced the proposal, expecting to he.ar 
Bonn* wonderful secrets ; but wluui, by little 
and little, he had led him on in conversation 
and insensibly drawn him a good way from 
the gates of the city, he snatched him up by 
the middle, being stronger than htj, and, by 
the assistance of others that came running 
from the camp, seized and delivered him to 
the commanders. The man, reduced to this 
necessity, and sensible now that destiny was 
not to be avoided, discovered to them the secnT 
oracles of Veii ; that it jvas not possible the 
city should be taken, until the Alban lak(i, 
which now broke forth and ♦had found out 
new passages, was drawn back from that 
course, and so diverted that it coul<l not min- 
gle with the sea. The senate, having heard 
and satisfied themselves about the matter, 
decreed to send to Delphi, to ask counsel of 
the god. The messengers were persons of 
the highest repute, Licinius Cossus, Valerius 
Potitus, and Fabius Ambustus ; who, having 
made their voyage by sea and consulted the 
god, returned wfthother answers, particular- 
ly that there had been a neglect of some of 
tneir national rites relating to the Latin 
feasts ; but the Alban water the oracle com- 
manded, if it were possible, they should keep 
from the sea, and shut it up in its an- 
cient bounds ; but if that was not to be done, 
then they should carry it off by ditches and 


trenches into the lower grounds, and so dry 
it up; which message being delivered, the 
j>riests performed what related to the sacri- 
fices, and the people went to work and turn- 
ed the water. 

And now the senate, in the tenth year of 
the war, taking away all other commands, 
created Camilliis dictator, wlio chose Cor- 
nelius Scipio for his general of horse. And 
in the first place he made vows unto the gods, 
that, if they would grant a happy conclusion 
of the war, he would celebrate to their honor 
the great gain(‘S, and dedicate a temple to the 
goddess whom the Romans call Matuta, the 
Niotlier, though, from the ceremonies which 
are used, oik* would tliink she was Leucotluni. 
For they take a servant-maid into the secret 
part of the temple, and tlnu’e cull* hi‘r, and 
drive her out again, and they (Miibraee their 
brothers’ ehihlren in ]>lace of their own; 
and, in geiuM’al, the ceremoni<*s of the sac- 
rifice nMiiind oik* of tlie nursing of Bac- 
chus by Ino, and tln^ calamities occasioned 
by her Imsbamrs conciibim*. Camillus, hav- 
ing mad(^ tlic'se vows, marched into the coun- 
try of th(? Falis(^ans, and in a great battle 
ov(‘rthrew’ tln'in end tln^ Capenah'S, their con- 
federates; afb'i vvai ds Ik* tunK*d to tlK* .si('go 
of Veii, aiKl, finding that to take it by assault 
would ]>r(>v<i a dillieult and bazaialous at- 
t**m[)t, ])rocee<led to cut mines und«*r ground, 
the earth about the city being easy to br(*ak 
up, and allowing such tlepth for Uk? works as 
would prevtuit tladr being discjovered by the 
enemy. This design going on in a hopeful 
way, lie openly g:iv(>i assaults to the (*iKUuy, 
to keep tliem to th(i walls, whilst they that 
worked underground in the mines wi-re, 
without being perceiv(»d, arriv(‘d within tho 
(dtadel, close to the tonqdr* of Juno, whiidi 
was tlie greatest and most hononul in all tho 
city. It is said that tie* ju’ince of tlio 'J'us- 
(;ans was at tliat very time at sacrifice, and 
thattlK* priest, after Ik* had looked into tlie 
entrails of the Ixcist, cri«*d out with a loud 
voice that the gods would give the victory to 
tliose that should coiiqilete tliose otTcirings ; 
and that the Romans who w(*re in the mines 
liearing the words, iinme«Iiately pulled down 
the floor, and, ascending with noise ainl 
clashing of weaj>oiis, frighted away tho 
enemy, and, snatching up the entrails, car- 
ried them to Camillus. But this may look 
like a fable. The city, liowever, being taken 
by storm, and the soldiers busied in |dllag- 
ing and gathering an infinite rjuantify tof 
riche.s and spoil, Camillus, from the high 
tower, viewing wliat was done, at first w(!pt 
for pity; and when they that were Viy con- 
gratulated his good Huecess, he lifted up his 
iiarnks to heaven, and broke out into this 
prayer: “O most mighty Jupiter, and ye 
gods that are judges of good and evil actions, 
ye know that not without just cause, but 
constrained by necessity, we have been 
forced to rfevenge ourselves on the city of 
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our unrighteous and wicked enemies. But 
if, in the vicissitude of things, there may be 
any calamity due, to counterbalance this 
great felicity, I beg that it may be diverted 
from the city and army of the Homans, and 
fall, with as little hurt as may be, upon my 
own head.’" Having said these words, and 

i 'ust turning about (as the custom of the 
tomans is to turn to the right after adoration 
or j)rayer), he stumbled and fell, to the as- 
tonishment of all that were present. But, 
recovering himself presently from the fall, 
he told them that he had received what he 
had prayed for, a small mischance, in com- 
pensation for the greatest good fortune. 

Having sacked the city, he resolved, ac- 
cording as he had vowed, to carry Juno’s 
image to Rome ; and, the workmen being 
reafly for that purposes, he sacrificed to the 
godtless, and made his supplications that 
she would be ]>leased to accept of their de- 
votion toward her, and graciously vouchsafe 
to accept of a place among the gods that 
I^u’esided at Rome ; and the statue, they 
say, answered in a low voice that she was 
ready and willing to go. Livy writes, that, 
in praying, Caniillus touched the goddess, 
and invited her, and that some of the stand- 
ers-by cried out that she was willing and 
would come. They who stand up for the 
miracle and endeavor to maintain it have 
one great advocate on their side in the won- 
derful fortune of the city, which, from a 
small and contemptible beginning, could 
never have attained to that greatness and 
power without many signal manifestations 
of the divine presence and cooperation. 
Other wonders of the like nature, drops of 
sweat seen to stand on statues, groans 
heard from them, the figures seen to turn 
round and to close their eyes, are recorded 
by many ancient historians ; and we our- 
selves could relate divers wonderful things, 
which we have been told by men of our own 
time, that are not lightly to be rejected ; 
but to give too easy credit to such things, or 
wholly to disbelieve them, is equally dan- 
gerous, so incapable is human infirmity of 
keeping any bounds, or exercising command 
over itself, running off sometimes to super- 
stition and dotage, at other times to the 
contempt and neglect of all that is super- 
natural. But moderation is best, and to 
avoid all extremes. 

Camillus, however, whether puffed up 
with the greatness of his achievement in 
conquering a city that was the rival of 
Rome, and had held out a ten years’ siege, 
oc exalted with the felicitations of those 
that* were about him, assumed to himself 
more than becai?ie a civil and legal magis- 
trate ; among other things, in the pride and 
haughtiness of his triumph, driving through 
Rome in a chariot drawn with four white 
horses, which no general either before or 
since ever did ; for the Romans consider 


such a mode of conveyance to be sacred, 
and specially set apart to the king and fa- 
ther of the gods . This alienated tKe hearts 
of his fellow-citizens, who were not accus- 
tomed to such pomp and display. 

The second pique they had against him 
was his opposing the law by which the city 
was to be divided ; for the tribunes of the 
people brought forward a motion that the 
people and senate should be divided info 
two parts, one of which should remain at 
home, the other, as the lot should decide, re- 
move to the new-taken city. By which 
means they should not only have much 
more room, but, by the advantage of two 
great and magnificent cities, be better able 
to maintain their territories and their for- 
tunes in general. The people, therefore, 
who were numerous and indigent, greedily 
embraced it, and crowded continualiy to the 
forum, with tumultuous demands to have it 
put to the vote. But the senate and the no- 
blest citizens, judging the proceedings of 
the tribunes to tend rather to a destruction 
than a division of Rome, greatly averse to 
it, went to Camillus for assistance, who, 
fearing the result if it came to a direct con- 
test, contrived to occupy the people with 
other business, and so staved it off. He 
thus became unpopular. But the greatest 
and most apparent cause of their dislike 
against .him arose from the tenths of the 
spoil ; tlie multitude having here, if not a 
just, yet a plausible case against him. For 
it seems, as he went to the siege of Veii, he 
had vowed to Apollo that if he took the 
city he would dedicate to him the tenth of 
the spoil. The city being taken and sacked, 
whether he was loath to trouble the soldiers 
at that time, or that through the multitude 
of business he had forgotten his vow, he 
suft’ered them to enjoy that part of the 
spoils also. Some time afterwards, when 
his authority was laid down, he brought the 
matter before the senate, and the priests, at 
the same time, reported, out of the sacrifices, 
that there were intimations of divine anger, 
requiring propitiations and offerings, fhfe 
senate decreed the obligation to be in forc6. 

But seeing it w\as difficult for every one to 
produce the very same things they had taken, 
to be divided anew, they ordained that every 
one upon oath should bring into the public 
the tenth part of his gains. This occasioned 
many annoyances and hardships to the sol- 
diers, who were poor men, and had endured 
much in the war, and now were forced, 
out of what they had gamed and spent, 
to bring in so great a proportion. Camillus, 
being assaulted by their clamor and tumults, 
for want of a better excuse, betook himself 
to the poorest of defences, confessing he 
had forgotten his vow ; they in turn com- 
plained that he had vowed the tenth of the 
enemy’s goods, and now levied it out of the 
tenths of the citizens. Nevertheless, every 
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one having brought in his due propoi'tion, it 
was decreed that out of it a bowl of massy 
gold should be made, and sent to Delphi. 
And when there was great scarcity of gold 
in the city, and the magistrates were con- 
sidering where to get it, the Roman ladies, 
meeting together and consulting among 
tliemselves, out of the golden ornaments 
they wore contributed as much as went to 
tifti making the offering, which in weight 
came to eight talents of gold. The senate, 
to give them the honor they had deserved, 
ordained that funeral orations should be used 
at the obsequies of women as well as men, 
it having never before been a custom that 
any woman after death should receive any 
puolic eulogy. Choosing out, therefore, three 
of the noblest citizens as a deputation, they 
sent them in a vessel of war, well manned 
and sumptuously adorned. Storm and 
calm at sea may both, they say, alike be 
dang«'rou? ; as they at this time experienced, 
being brought almost to the very brink of 
destruction, and, beyond all expectation, 
escaping. For near the isles of yEolus th(5 
wind slacking, galleys of the Lipareans came 
upon them, taking them for pirat(‘s ; and, 
when they held up their hands as’supjdiants, 
forbore indeed fi'om violence, but took their 
ship in tow, and carried her into the harl/or, 
W'here they exposed to sale their goods and 
persons as lawful prize, they being ivrates ; 
and scarcely, at last, by the virtue and in- 
terest of one man, Timesitheus by name, 
who was in office as general, and used his 
utmost persuasion, they were, with much, 
ado, dismissed. He, however, himself S(‘nt 
out some of his own vessels with them, to ac- 
company them in their voyage and assist them 
at the dedication ; for wliich he received 
honors at Rome, as he had d(*served. 

And now the tribunes of the people again 
resuming their motion for the division of 
the city, the war against the Faliscans luck- 
ily broke out, giving liberty to the chief 
citizens to choose what magistrates they 
pleased, and to appoint Camillus military 
trR)\ine, with five colleagues ; affairs then 
requiring a commander of jiutliority and 
reputation, as well as experience. And 
when the |)eople had ratified the election, 
he marched with his forces into the terri- 
tories of the Faliscans, and laid siege to 
Falerii, a well-fortified city, and plentifully 
stored with all necessaries of war. And al- 
though he perceived it would be no small 
work to take it, and no little time would be 
required for it, yet he was willing to exer- 
cise the citizens smd keep them abroad, that 
they might have no leisure, idling at home, 
to follow the tribunes in factioms, and sedi- 
tions ; a very common remedy, indeed, with 
the Romans, who thus carried off, like good 
physicians, the ill humors of their common- 
wealth. The Falerians, trusting in the 
strength of their city, which was well forti- 


fied on all sides, made so little account of the 
siege, that all, with the exception of those 
that guarded the walls, as iu times of peace, 
walked about the streets iu their com- 
mon dress ; the boys went to school, and 
were led by their master to play and exercise 
about the town w^alls ; for the Falerians, 
like the Greeks, uSed to have a single teach- 
er for many pupils, wishing their children 
to live and be brought up from the begin- 
ning in each other’s company. 

This sclioolmaster, designing to betray 
the Fahu-ians by their children, led them* 
out every day under the town wall, at first 
but a little way, and, when they had exer- 
cised, brought them home again. After- 
wards by degrees he drew them farther and 
farther, till bv practice ho had made them 
bold and fearli\ss, as if no danger was about 
them ; and at last, having got them all to- 
gether, he brought them to tlie outposts of 
the Romans, and d{*livere<l them up, de- 
manding to be led to Camillns. Where be- 
ing come, and standing in the middle, he 
said that he’ was tlie master and teacher of 
thpse children, but, I'nd’tMTing his favor be- 
ft)re all other obligations, h(^ was come to 
d(‘liv('r u]> his charges to him, and, in that, 
the wlioh* city. When Camillus liad luMird 
him out, he. was astoundf'd at tlie treacluny 
of the act, and, turning to the standers-by, 
obs(‘rv(Ml, that “ war, indeed, is o^' ii(‘c<‘Hsity 
attended with much injustice and viol«m(5e 1 
Cm-taiu laws, however, all good imm observe 
even in war its(df, nor is victory so great an 
object as to induct? us to incur for its sake 
obligations for base and im))iouH acts. A 
gr(‘at general slioiild ndy on his own virtue, 
and not on other men’s vices.” hich said, 
he commamhid tlu^ oHi<!ers to t(*ar off the 
man’s clothes, and bind his hands behind 
him, and give* the boys rods and scourges, to 
punish the traitor and driv(* liim back to the 
city. Ry this time the Falerians had discov- 
ered the treachery of tin* schoolmaster, and 
the city, as was likely, was full of lammita- 
•tions and cries for their calamity, men and 
women of worth running in dist raction alKiut 
tlie walls and gate's ; when , bcdiold, the boys 
came whipping their master on, naked and 
bound, calling Camillus their preserver and 
god ami father. Insomuch that it stnic*k 
not only into the parents, but the rest of the 
citizens that saw wiiat was dom?, such admi- 
ration and love of Camillns’s jiisticr*, tlu^t, 
immediately meeting in assembly, they sent 
ambassadors to him, to resiifu whatever they 
had to his disposal, (kiinillus sent them to 
Rome, where, being brouglit inh.) the senate; 
they .spoke to this pnr]»ose : that the Romans, 
preferring justice before vicbiry, had taught 
them rath(.r to embrace submission than 
liberty ; they did not so much confess them- 
selves to be inferior in strength, as they 
must acknowledge them to be superior in 
virtue. ^ The senate remitted the whole 
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matter to Camillus, to judge and order as he 
thought fit ; who, taking a sum of money of 
the Falerians, and, making a peace with the 
whole nation of the Faliscans, returned 
home. 

But the soldiers, who had expected to have 
the pillage of the city, when they came to 
Home empty-handed, railed against Camillus 
among their fellow-citizens, as a hater of the 
people, and one that grudged all advantage 
to the poor. Afterwards, when the tribunes 
of the people again bi-ought their motion for 
dividing the city to the vote, Camillus ap- 
])eared openly against it, shrinking from no 
unpopularity, and inveighing boldly against 
the promoters of it, and so urging and con- 
stiaining the multitude, that, contrary to 
their inclinations, they rejected the propo- 
sal ; but yet hated Camillus. Insomuch 
that, though a great misfortune befell him 
in his family (one of his two sons dying 
of a disease), commiserntion for this could 
not in the least make tlnun abate of their 
malice. And, indeed, he took this loss with 
immoderate sorrow, being a man naturally 
of a mild and tender disposition, and, when 
the accusation was preferred against him, 
ke])t his house, and mourned amongst the 
woiruui of his family. 

1 1 is accuser was" Lucius Apuleius ; the 
charge, appropriation of the Tuscan spoils ; 
certain brass gates, part of those spoils, 
were said to be in his j)Ossession. The peo- 
))le were exasperated against him, audit was 
plain they would take hold of any occasion 
to condtunn him. Gathering, therefore, to- 
gether his friends and fellow-soldiers, and 
such as had borne command with him, a 
considerable number in all, he besought them 
that they would not suffer him to be unjustly 
overborne by shameful accusations, and left 
the mock and scorn of his enemies. His 
friends, having advised and consulted among 
themselves, made answer, that, as to the 
sentence, they did not see how they could 
help him, but that they would contribute to 
whatsoever fine should be set upon him.- 
Not able to endure so gi'eat an indignity, he 
resolved in his anger, to leave the city and 
go into exile; and so, having. taken leave of 
his wife and his son, he went silently to the 
gate of the city, and, there stopping and 
turning round, stretched out his hands to the 
Capitol, and prayed to the gods, that if, 
without any faull of his own, but merely 
through the malice and violence of the peo- 
ple, he was driven out into banishment, the 
Romans might quickly repent of it ; and 
that all mankind might witness their need 
for the assistance, and desire for the return 
of Camillus. • 

Thus, like Achilles, having left his impre- 
cations on the citizens, he went into banish- 
ment ; so that, neither appearing nor mak- 
ing defence, he was condemned in the sum 
of fifteen thousand asses, which, reduced to 


I silver, makes one thousand five hundred 
drachmas ; for the as was the money of the 
time, ten of such copper pieces making the 
I denarius, or piece of ten. And there is not 
a Roman but believes that immediately upon 
the prayers of Camillus, a sudden judgment 
folio w’ed, and that he received a revenge for 
the injustice done unto him ; which though 
we cannot think was pleasant, but rather 
grievous and bitter to him, yet was vely 
remarkable, and noised over the wdiole 
world ; such a punishment visited the city 
of Rome, an era of sucli loss and danger and 
disgrace so quickly succeeded ; whether it 
thus fell out by fortune, or it be the oflice of 
some god not to see injured virtue go un- 
avenged. 

The first token that seemed to threaten 
some mischief to ensue was the death of the 
censor Julius ; for the Romans have a reli- 
gious reverence for the office of a censor, and 
esteem it sacred. The second was, that, 
just before Camillus went into exile, Marcus 
Caedicius, a person of no great distinction, 
nor of the rank of senator, but esteemed a 
good and respectable man, reported to the 
military tribunes a thing w^orthy their con- 
sideration : that, going along the night 
before in the street called the New Wa^, and 
befng called by somebody in a loud voice, he 
turned about, but could see no one, but 
heard a voice greater than human, which 
said these w,or(ls, “ Go, Marcus Ciedioius, 
and early in the morning tell the military 
tribuiK's that tlu^y are shortly to expect the 
Gauls.” But the tribunes made a mock and 
sport wdth the story, and a little after came 
Camillus’s banishment. 

The Gauls are of tlie Celtic race, and are 
reported to have been compelled by their 
numbers to leave their country, which was 
insufficient to sustain them all, and to have 
gone in search of other homes. And being, 
many thousands of them, young men and 
able to bear arms, and carrying with them a 
still greater number of women and young 
children, some of them, passing the Riphsean 
mountains, fell upon the Northern Ocean, 
and possessed^ themselves of the farthest 
parts of Europe ; others, seating themselves 
between the Pyrenean mountains and the 
Alj>s, lived there a considerable time, near 
to the Senones and Celtorii ; but, afterw ards 
tasting wine which w^as then first brought 
them out of Italy, they were all so much 
taken with the liquor, and trans]iorted with 
the hitherto unknown delight, that, snatch- 
ing up their arms and taking their families 
j along with them, they marched directly to 
the Alps, to find out the country which 
yielded such fruit, pronouncing all others bar- 
ren and useless. He that first brought wine 
among them and was the chief instigator of 
their coming into Italy is said to have been 
one Aruns, a Tuscan, a man of noble extrac- 
tion, and not of bad natural character, but in- 
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Tolved in the following misfortune. He was 
guardian to an orphan, one of the richest 
of the country, and much admired for his 
beauty, whose name was Lucumo. From his 
childhood he had been bred up with Aruns 
in his family, and when now grown up did 
not leave his house, professing to wish for 
the enjoyment of his society. And thus for 
a great while he secretly enjoyed Aruns’s 
wrfe, corrupting her, and himself corrupted 
by her. But when they were both so far 
gone in their passion that they could neither 
refrain their lust nor conceal it, the young 
man seized the woman and openly sought to 
carry her away. The husband, going to law, 
and tinding himself overpowered by the in- 
terest and money of his opponent, left his 
country, and, hearing of the state of the 
Gauls, went to them, and was the conductor 
of their expedition into Italy. 

At their first coming they at once possess- 
ed themselves of all that country which an- 
ciently the Tuscans inhabited, reaching from 
the Alps to both the seas, as the names tluMii- 
8 i‘lves t(\stify; for the North or Adriatic Sea 
is naiiKHl from the Tuscan city Adria, and 
that to the south the Tuscan Sea simj)ly. 
The whole country is rich in fruit trees, has 
excellent pasture, and is well watered with 
rivers. It had eighteen large and beautirul 
cities, well provided with all the means for 
industry and wealth, and all the enjoyments 
and ph*asures of life. The Gauls cast out 
the Tuscans, and seated themselves in them. 
But this was long before. 

The Gauls at this time were besieging 
Clusium, a Tuscan city. The Clusinians 
sent to the Romans for succor, desiring them 
to interpose with the barbarians by letters 
and ambassadors. Tliere were sent three 
of the family of the Fahii, persons of high 
rank and distinction in the city. The Gauls 
received them courteously, from res}>ect to 
the name of Rome, and, giving over the as- 
sault wliich was then making upon the walls, 
came to conference with tlicm; when tlie 
ainhassadors asking what injury they had re- 
ceived of the Clusinians that they thus in- 
vaded their city, Brennus, king of the Gauls, 
laughed and made answer, The Clusinians 
do us injury, in that, being able only to till 
a small parcel of ground, they must needs 
possess a great territory, and will not yield 
any part to us who are strangers, many in 
number, and poor. In the same nature, O 
Romans, formerly the Albans, Fidenates, 
and Ardeates, and now lately the Vcientines 
and Capertates, and many of the Faliscans 
and Volsciaiia, dia you injury; upon whom 
ye make war if they do not yield you part of 
what they possess, make slaves of them, 
waste and spoil their country, and ruin their 
cities; neither in io doing are cruel or unjust, 
but follow that most ancient of all laws, 
which gives the possessions of the feeble to 
the strong ; which begins with God and ends 


in the beasts ; since all these, by nature, seek 
the stronger to have advantage over the 
weaker. Cease, therefore, to pity the Clusim 
ians whom we besiege, lest ye teach the 
Gauls to be kind and compassionate to 
those that are oppressed by you.’’ By this 
answer the Romans, perceiving that Brennus 
was not to be treated w'ith, went into Clu- 
.sium, and encouraged and stirred up tlio 
inhabitants to make a sally with them upon 
the barbarians, which they did either to try 
their strength or to show tluur own. Tho 
sally being made, and tht‘ figlit growing hot 
about the walls, one of tlic Fahii, Quintus 
Ainbustiis, being well mounted, and setting 
spurs to his horse, made full against a (iaui, 
a mail of liuge hulk and stature, whom he 
.saw riding out at a distance from the r(‘st. 
At the lirst lie was not recognized, through 
the (inickne.ss of the conflict and the glitter- 
ing of liis armor, that pnjclmled any view 
of liiin; hut when he had (» vert brown tho 
Gaul, and was going to gather tin* spoils, 
Brennus kiunv him; and, invoking tin; gods 
to be witnesses, that, contrary to tlie known 
and common law of nations, which is holily 
oh.s(‘rv(ul by all mankind, In? who had come 
as an amha.ssador had now engaged In hos- 
tility against him, h<‘ drewv off Ids men, and 
bidding Clnsinm fari'wadl, led his army di- 
rectly to Rona*. But imt wishing thivt it 
should look as if they took advantage of that 
injury, and were ready to (unhra(M‘ any occa- 
sion of (piarrel, he sent a herald to demand 
the man in piinishimait, and in the mean 
tiim; marcli(*d leisuiady on. 

The s<mate hfdng met at Rome, among 
many others that sjuike against the Fahii, 
the j)ri«*sts called h'cials wei-e tlie most d(?- 
cided, who, on the ivdigious ground, urged the 
.siMiate that they should lay the whoh^ guilt 
and ])enalty of tln^ fact njxjn him that com- 
jnitt(!d it, and ho (‘xonerabe tlui rest. Tiie.se 
fecials Nnnia Fompilins, the, mildest and 
justest of kings, eonstifntiMi guardians of 
fieace, and the judges and d«'termin«*rs of all 
causes by wliich war may jnstifiahly 1x3 
made, d'he senate refcn i ing the whoh; mat- 
ter to the }>eoj)le, and the priests linin', as 
well as in the seii*it(*, jileading against 
Fabius, the mnltitu<le, however, so little re- 
garded their authority, that in scorn and 
conbuTipt of it they cliose. Fal)ius and the 
rest of his hruthers military tribunes. ^I'he 
Gauls, on hearing this, in great rage thre.vy 
aside every delay, and liastened on with all 
the speed they could make. The phices 
through which they march<'(l, terrified with 
their numbers and the Hj*lendor of their’ 
preparations for war, and in alarm at their 
viole^ice and fierceness, began b) give up 
their territories as already lost, with little 
doubt but their cities would quickly follow; 
contrary, however, to expectation, they did 
no injury as they passed, nor took anything 
from the fields ; and, as they wont by any 
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city, cried out that they were going to Rome; 
that the Romans only were their enemies, 
and that they took all others for their 
friends. 

Whilst the barbarians were thus hastening 
with all speed, the military tribunes brought 
the Romans into the field to be ready to en- 
gage them, being not inferior to the Gauls 
in number (for they were no less than forty 
thousand foot), but most of them raw sol- 
. diers, and such as had never handled a weapon 
before. Besides, they had wholly neglected 
all religious usages, had not obtained favora- 
ble sacrifices, nor made inquiries of the 
prophets, natural in danger and before battle. 
>lo less did the mirtitude of commanders 
distract and confound their proceedings; 
frequently before, upon less occasions, they 
had chosen a single leader, with the title of 
dictator, being sensible of what great im- 
portance it is in critical times to have the 
soldiers united under one general with the 
entire and absolute control placed in his 
hands. Add to all, the remembrance of 
Camillus’s treatment, which made it now 
seem a dnngei ous thing for officers to coin- 
mand without humoring their soldiers. In 
this condition they left the city, and en- 
camped by the river Allia, about ten miles 
from Rome; and not far from the place 
where it falls into the Tiber; and here the 
Gauls came upon them, and, after a dis- 
graceful resistance, devoid of order and dis- 
cipline, they were miserably defeated. The 
left wing was immediately driven into the 
river, and there destroyed; the right had 
less damage by declining the shock, and 
from the low grounds getting to the tops of 
the hills, from whence most of 'them after- 
wards dropped into the city ; the rest, as 
many as escaped, the enemy being weary of 
the slaughter, stole by night to Veii, giving 
up^ Rome and all that was in it for lost. 

This battle was fought about the summer 
solstice, the moon being at full, the very 
same day in which the sad disaster of the 
b abii had happened, when three hundred of 
that name were at one time cut off by the 
Tuscans. But from this second loss and de- 
feat the day got the name of Alliensis, from 
the river Allia, and still retains it. Tlie 
question of unlucky days, whether we should 
consider any to be so, and whether Heraclitus 
did well in upbraiding Hesiod for distinguish- 
ing them into fortunate and unfortunate, as 
ignorant that the nature of every day 
is the same, I have examined in another 
place ; but upon occasion of the present sub- 
ject, I think it will not be amiss to annex a 
few examples relating to this matter. On 
the fifth of their month Hippodromius, 
which corresix)nds to the Athenian Heca- 
tombaeon, the Boeotians gained two signal 
victories, the one at Leuctra, the other at 
Ceressus, about' three hundred years before, 
when they overcame Lattamyas and the 


Thessalians, both which asserted, the liberty 
of Greece. Again, on the sixth of Boedro- 
mion, the Persians were worsted by the 
Greeks at Marathon ; on the third, at Platsea 
as also at Mycale ; on the twenty-fifth, at’ 
Arbela. The Athenians, about the full moon 
in Boedromion, gained their sea-victory at 
Naxos under the conduct of Chabrias; on 
the twentieth, at Salamis, as we have shown 
in our treatise on Days. Thargelion was? a 
very unfortunate month to the barbarians, 
for in it Alexander overcame Darius’s gen- 
erals on the Granicus ; and the Carthaginians, 
on the twenty-fourth, were beaten by Timo- 
leon in Sicily, on which same day and month 
Troy seems to have been taken, as Ephorus, 
Callisthenes, Damastes, and Phylarchus state. 
On the other hand, the month Metagitnion, 
which in Boeotia is called Panemus, was not 
very lucky to the Greeks; for on its seventh 
day they were defeated by Antipater, at the 
battle in Cranon, and utterly ruined; and 
before, at Chseronea, were defeated by 
Philip; and on the very same day, same 
month, and same year, those that went with 
Archidamus into Italy were there cut off by 
the barbarians. Tlie Carthaginians also 
observe the twenty-first of the same month, 
as bringing with it the largest number and 
the; severest of their losses. I am not igno- 
rant, that, about the Feast of Mysteries, 
Thebes was destroyed the second time by 
Alexander ; 5i,nd after that, upon the very 
twentieth of Boedromion, on which day 
they load forth the mystic lacchus, the 
Athenians received a garrison of the Mace- 
donians.^ On the selfsame day the Romans 
lost their army under Caipio by the Cim- 
brians, and in a subsequent year, under tll^ 
conduct of Lucullus, overcame the Arme- 
nians and Tigranes. King Attains and 
Pompey died both on their birthdays. One 
could reckon up several that have had va- 
riety of fortune on the same day. This day, 
meantime, is one of the unfortunate ones to 
the Romans, and for its sake two others in 
every month ; fear and superstition, as the 
custom of it is, more and more prevailing. 
But I have discussed this more accurately in 
my Roman Questions. 

And now, after the battle, had the Gauls 
immediately pursued those that fled, there 
had been no remedy but Rorrie must have 
wholly been ruined, and all those who re- 
mained in it utterly destroyed; such was 
the terror that those who escaped the battle 
brought with 'them into the city, and with 
such distraction and con^sion Were them- 
selves in turn infected. But the Gauls, not 
imagining their victory to be so considerable, 
and overtaken with the present joy, fell to 
feasting and dividing the spoil, by which 
means they gave leisure Jto those who were 
for leaving the city to make their escape, 
and to those that remained, to anticipate 
and prepare for their coming. For they 
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who resolved to stay at Rome, abandoning 
the rest of the city, betook themselves to 
the Capitol, which they fortified with the 
help of missiles and new works. One of 
their principal cares was of their holy 
things, most of which they conveyed into 
the Capitol. But the consecrated fire the 
vestal virgins took, and fled with it, as like- 
wise their other sacred things. Some write 
that they have nothing in their charge but 
the ever-living fire which Numa had ordained 
to be worshipped as the principle of all things; 
for fire is the most active thing in nature, 
and all production is either motion, or at- 
tended with motion; all the other parts of 
matter, so long as they are without warmth, 
lie sluggish and dead, and require the acces- 
sion of a sort of soul or vitality in the prin- 
ciple of heat ; and upon that accession, in 
whatever way, immediately receiv^e a capa- 
city either of acting or being acted upon. 
And thus Numa, a man curious in such 
things, and whose wisdom made it thought 
' that he conversed with the Muses, consecrated 
fire, and ordained it to be kept ever burn- 
ing, as an image of that eternal power 
which orders and actuates all things. Others 
say that this fire was kept burning in front 
of the holy things, as in Greece, for purific;],- 
tion, and that there were other things Iiid in 
the most secret part of the temple, which 
were kept from the view of all, except*those 
virgins whom they call vestals.* The most 
common opinion was, that the image of 
Pallas, brought into Italy by TEneas, was 
laid up there ; others say that the Samo- 
thracian images lay there, telling a story 
how that Dardanus carried them to Troy, 
and, when he had built the city, celebratecl 
those rites, and dedicated those images 
there ; that after Troy was taken, yEneas 
^ stole them away, and kept them till his 
^ coining into Italy. But they who profess to 
know more of the matter affirm that there 
are two barrels, not of any great size, one 
of which stands open and has nothing in it, 
the other full and sealed up; but that neither 
of them may be seen but by the most holy 
virgins. Others think that tfley who say 
this are misled by the fact that the virgins 
put most of their holy things into two 
barrels at this time of the Gaulish invasion, 
and hid them undergi’ound in the temple of 
Quirinus; and that from hence that place to 
this day bears the name of Barrels. 

However it be, taking the most precious 
and important things they, had, tney fled 
away with them, s^ping their course along 
the river side, where Lucius Albinius, a 
simple citizen of Rome, who among others 
waa^ making his escape, overtook them, ^ 
having his wife, children, • and goods in a 
cart ; and, seeing thje virgins dragging along 
in their arms the holy things of the gods, in 
a helpless and weary condition, he caused 
his wife and children to get down, and, 
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taking out his goods, put the virgins in the 
cart, that they might make their escape to 
some of the Greek cities. This devout act 
of Albinius, and the respect he showed thus 
signally to the gods at a time of such ex- 
tremity, deserved not to be passed over in 
silence. But the priests that belonged to 
other gods, and the most elderly of the sen- 
ators, men who had been consuls and had 
enjoyed triumphs, could not endure to leave 
the city; but, putting on their sacred and 
s)deudid robes, Fabius the high-priest per- 
forming the office, they made tlieir prayei’S to 
the gods, and, devoting themselves, as it 
were, for their country, sate theinstdves 
down in their ivory elniirs in the forum, and 
in that posture expected the <n'ent. 

On the third day after the batth*, Brennus 
app<uired with his army at the city, and, 
finding the gates wide open and no guards 
upon the walls, first b(?gan to sus])ect it 
was some d<*sign or stratagem, nev(‘r dr(*am- 
ing that the Ilomans were in so desjxu’ato 
a condition. But when he found it to bo 
so indeed, he ent(*red at the OolJim^ gate, 
ami* took Rome, in tin', three Inmdrifd ami 
sixti<‘th year, or a little more, aft(‘r it was 
built; if, indeed, it can be snj>posed proba- 
ble that an exact chronologiijal stateimmt 
has b(‘en preserved of (*v«‘nts which were 
themselves tlie cause of (fiirouological dif- 
ficulties about things of latt*r date ; of tluv 
calamity itself, lu)W(W(*r, and of the fact 
of the ca]>ture, some, faint rnmoi’s seem 
to liave ])asse.d af, tlui time i?ito Gre(!ce. 
Ileraclides l^onticiis, who lived not lo!ig 
after these times, in his book U[)on the Soul, 
relates that a c(jrtain report came fr )m tlio 
west, that an army, pr<)C(H*ding from the 
Hyperhoreans, liad taken a Gr(‘ek city calhid 
Rome, s<uat(id somfwvher*^ upon the great sea. 
But I do not wonder tliat so .fabulous an(t 
higli-flovvn an author as Ileraclides should 
embellish the truth of the story with exjtres- 
siAns about IIyper))oreaiis and the great sea. 
Aristotle the philosopher app(‘ars to have 
heard a correct statement of the taking of 
tlie city by the Gauls, hut lie calls its deliv- 
erer Lucius ; whereas Camilins’s surjiame 
was not Lucius, but Marcus. But this is a 
matter of conjecture. 

Brennus, having taken possession of Rome, 
set a strong guard about the Capitol, and, 
going himself down into the forurn, v'as 
there struck with amazement at the sight* 
of so many men sitting in that order and 
silence, observing that they neither rose at 
his coming, nor so much as changed color 
or countenance, but remained witliout fear 
or concern, leaning upon their 8ta\es, and 
sitting quietly, looking at each* other. The 
Gauls, for a great while, stood wondering at 
the strangeness of the sight, not daring to 
approach or touch them, taking them for an 
assembly of superior beings. But' when one, 
bolder than the rest, drew near to Marcus 
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Papiriiis, and putting forth his hand, gently 
touched his chin and stroked his long beard, 
Papirius with his staff struck him a severe 
blow on the bead; upon which the barbarian 
drew his sword and slew him. This was the 
introduction to the slaughter; for the rest, 
following his example, set upon them all and 
killed them, and dispatched all others that 
came in their way; and so went on to the 
sacking and pillaging the houses, which they 
continued for nianv days ensuing. After- 
wards, they burnt them down to the ground 
and demolished them, being incensed at those 
who kept the Capitol, because they would 
not yield to summons; but, on the contrary, 
when assailed, had repelled them, with some 
loss, from their defences. This provoked 
them to ruin the whole city, and to put to 
the sword all that came to their hands, 
young and old, men, women, and children. 

And now, the siege of the Capitol having 
lasted a good while, the (jauls began to be 
in want of provision ; and dividing their 
forces, part of them stayed with their king 
at the siege, the rest went to forage the 
country, ravaging the towns and villi'.ges 
where they. came, but not all together in a 
body, but in different squadrons tand parties; 
and to such a confidence hafl success raised 
them, that they c.arelessly rambled about 
without the least b'ar or apprehension of 
danger. Hut the greatest and best ordered 
body of their forces went to the city of Ardea, 
where Camillas then sojourned, having, ever 
since his leaving Koine, sequestered himself 
from all business, and taken to a private 
life; but now he began to rouse up himself, 
and consider not liow to avoid or escape the 
enemy, but to find out an opportunity to be 
revenged upon them. And perceiving that 
the Ardeatians wanted not men, but rather 
enterprise, tl trough the inexperience and 
timidity of their officers, he began to speak 
with the young men, first to the effect that 
they ought not to ascribe the misfortune of 
the Romans to the courage of their enemy, 
nor attribute the losses they sustained by 
ravsh counsel to the conduct or men who had 
no title to victory ; the event had been only 
an evidence of the power of fortune ; that it 
was a brave thing even with danger to 
repel a foreign and barbarous invader whose I 
end in conquering was, like fire, to lay waste ' 
and destroy, but if they would be courage- 
,ous and resolute, he was ready to put an op- 
portunitv into their hands to gain a victory, 
without liazard at all. When he found the 
young men embraced the thing, he went to 
the magistrates and council of the city, and, 
having persuaded them also, he mustered all 
that could bear arms, and drew them up 
within the walls, that they might not be per- 
ceived by the enemy, who was near ; who, 
having scoured the country, and now return- 
ed heavy-laden with booty, lay encamped in 
the plains in a careless and negligent posture, 


so that, with the night ensuing upon debauch 
and drunkenness, silence prevailed through 
all the camp. When Camillus learned this 
from his scouts, he drew out the Ardeatians, 
and in the dead of the night, passing in 
silence over the ground that lay between, 
came up to their works, and, commanding 
his trumpets to sound and his men to shout 
and halloo, he struck terror into them from 
all quarters ; while drunkenness impeded, 
and sleep retarded their movements. A few, 
whom fear had sobered, getting into some 
order, for a while resisted ; and so died with 
their weapons in their hands. But the great- 
est part of them, buried in wine and sleep, 
were surprised without their arms, and des- 
patched; and as many of them as by the 
advantage of the night got out of the camp 
were the next day found scattered abroad 
and wandering in the fields, and were picked 
up by the horse that pursued them. 

The fame of this action soon flew through 
the neighboring cities, and stirred up the 
young men from various quarters to come 
and join themselves with him. But none 
v/ere so much concerned as those Romans 
who escaped in the battle of A Ilia, and were 
now at Veii, thus lamenting with themselves, 
“ O heavens, what a commander has Provi- 
dence bereaved Rome of, to honor Ardea 
with his actions! And that city, which 
bi'ought forth and nursed so great a man, is 
lost and gor.e, and we, destitute of a leader 
and shut up within strange w'alls, sit idle, 
and see Italy ruined before our eyes. Come, 
lot ii.s send to the Ardeatians to have back 
our general, or else, with weapons in our 
han<l.‘», let us go thither to him ; for he is no 
longer a banished man, nor we citizens, 
having no country but what is in the posses- 
sion of the enemy.’' To this they all agreed, 
and sent to Camillus to desire him to take 
the command ; but he answered, that he 
would not, until tliey that were in the Capi- 
tol should legally appoint him; for he es- 
teemed them, as long as they were in being, 
to be his country ; that if they should com- 
mand him, he would readily obey ; but 
against their^ consent he would intermeddle 
with nothing. When this answer was re- 
turned, they admired the modesty and tem- 
per of Camillas ; but they could not tell how 
to find a messenger to carry the intelligence 
to the Capitol, or rather, indeed, it seemed 
altogether impossible for any one to get to 
the citadel whilst the enemy was in full pos- 
session of the city. But among the young 
men there was one Pontius Cominius, of 
ordinary birth, but ambiuoiis of honor, who 
proffered himself to run the hazard, and took 
no letters with him to those in the Capftol, 
lest, if he were intercepted, the enemy might 
learn the intentions of Camillus ; but, put- 
ting on a poor dress and carrying corks 
under it, he boldly travelled the greatest part 
of the way by day, imd came to the city 
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when it was dark; the bridge he could not 
pass, as it was guaVded by the barbarians ; 
BO that taking hi^ clothes, which were 
neither many nor heavy, and binding them 
about his head, he laid his body upon the 
corks, and swimming with them, got over 
to the city. And avoiding those quarters 
where he perceived the enemy was awake, 
which he guessed at by the lights and noise, 
he Vent to the Carmental gate, where there 
was greatest silence, and where tlie hill of 
the Capitol is steepest, and rises with craggy 
and broken rock. By this way he got up, 
though with much difficulty, by the hollow 
of the cliff, and presented himself to the 
guards, saluting them, and telling them his 
name ; he was taken in, and carried to the 
commanders. And a senate being immedi- 
ately called, he related to them in order the 
victory of Camilliis, which they had not 
heard of before, and the proceedings of the 
soldiers, urging tliem to confirm Camillus in 
the command, as on him alone all th<‘ir 
fellow-countrymen outside the city would 
rely. Having heard and consulted of the 
matter, the senate declared Camillus dictator, 
and sent back Pontius the same wav tliat he 
came, who. with the sarhe success *aa before, 
got througli the enemy without being dis- 
covered, and delivered to tlie Romans ouV 
side the decision of the senate, who Joyfully 
received it. Camillus, on his arrival, iound 
twenty thousand of them ready in arms ; 
with which forces, and tho.«e confederates he 
brought along with him, he prepared to set 
upon the enemy. 

But at Rome some of the barbarians, pass- 
ing by chance near the place at which i*on- 
tius by night had got into the. Capitol, spied 
in several places marks of feet and liands, 
w'here he had laid hold and clambered, and 
places where the plants that grew to the 
rock had been rubbed off, and thc! earth had 
slipped, and went accordingly and reported | 
it to the king, who, coming in person, ami 
viewing it, for the present said nothing, but 
in the evening, picking out such of the 
Gauls as were nimblest of body, and by 
living in the mountains were {•ccust/>nn*d to 
climb, he said to them, “ The enemy them- 
selves have shown us a way how to come at 
them, which we knew not of before, and 
have taught us that it is not so difficult and 
impossible but that men may overcome it. 
It would be a great shame, having begun 
well, to fail in the end, and to give up a 
place aa impregnable, when the enemy him- 
self lets us seer the way by which it may be 
taken; for where it was easy for one man to 
get up, it will not be hard for many, one 
after another ; nay, when many shall under- 
take it, they will be aid and strength to each 
other. Rewards and honors shall be bestowed 
oir every man as he shall acquit himself.*' 

When the king had thus spoken, the 
GauU cheerfully undertook to perform it/ 


and in the dead of night a good party of 
them together, with great silence, began jto 
climb the rock, clinging to the precipitous 
and difficult ascent, which yet upon trial 
offered a way to them, and proved less diffi- 
cult than they had expected. So that the 
foremost of them having gained the top of 
all, and put themselves into order, they all 
but surprised the outworks, and mastered the 
watch, who were fast asleep ; for neither 
man nor dog perceived their coming. But 
tliere were sacred geese kept near the temple 
of Juno, which at other times were plenti- 
fully fed, but now, by reason that corn aiKi 
all other provisions were grown scarce for all, 
were but in a poor condition. The creature 
is by nature of quick sense, and a]>prelien- 
sive of the least noise, so that these*, being 
moreover watchful through hunger, and 
restless, immediately discovered the coining 
of tlie Gauls, and, running up and down 
with their noise and cackling, they raised 
the whole camp, while the barbarians on the 
other side, perceiving tlnnnselves discovered, 
no longer endeavon'd to conceal tlnnr at- 
tei 4 j)t, but with shouting and viol<‘iioe ad- 
vanc(‘<l to the assault. 'I'lio Romans, <*very 
one in haste snatching up tln^ n(*xt wca]>on 
that came to hand, did what they could on 
tlie sudd(‘n occasion. Manlius, a man of 
consular dignity, of strong body and great 
sjiirit, was tlie first that mad<‘ head against 
tliem, and, engaging with two of the en(*my 
at once, with his sword cut oil* the right arm 
of one just as lu* was lifting up his lilade to 
strike*, and, rnnniiVg his targ(*t full in the 
face of the'! otheT, tumhle'el him heaellejng 
elown tlie steep reick ; them riiounfing the 
rampart, anel the*re* staiieling with oihe*rs that 
came* running fo his assist.'! nee*, elreeve* de)wii 
the? re*st e>f tlie'lll, who, inele*r*d, to he‘gin, had 
not l)e*en many, and eliel nejthing wen-tliy of 
so bold an atfeonpt. 'riie Hemians, having 
thus e*sc;ipe*d this eiaiiger, early in fin* meirii- 
iiig t<K)k the eaijitain of the* watch anel thing 
him ele)wn the re)e*k upon tin* he*aelH of the*ir 
e*ne*niie*s, anel to Manlius for his viejtory ve>te?d 
a rewar#!, intende?d more for honor tlian ael- 
vantage*. liringing him, eaedi man of tfie*rn 
as much as he rece*i\eel for his elaily allow- 
aiie;e, which was half a poiirul of bre*,'id, anel 
one eighth of a pint of wine. 

Heuiceforward, the* affairs of the flaiils 
were daily in a worse, and worse? conelitieiri ; 
they wanted provisions, being witlihel^ 
from foraging through fear of Camillus, and 
8ickri<*8s also was amongst them, occasie)ried 
by the. numbeir of carcasses that lay in heaps 
unburied. Being lodged among the? rnin.s, 
the ashes, which were very deep, blown 
about by the winds and combining* with 
the sultry heats, breatheel up. so to say, 
a dry and searching air, the inhalation of 
whicn was destructive to their health. But 
the chief cause was the change from their 
natural climate, coming as they did out of 
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shady and hilly countries, abounding in 
means of shelter from the heat, to lodge in 
low, and, in the autumn season, very un- 
healthy ground ; added to which was the 
length and tediousness of the siege, as they 
had now sate seven months before the 
Capitol. There was, therefore, a great des- 
truction among them, and the number of 
the dead grew so great, that the living gave 
up burying them. Neither, indeed, were 
things on that account any better with the 
besieged, for famine increased upon them, 
and despohdency with not hearing any thing 
of Camillus, it being impossible to send any 
one to him, the city was so guarded by the 
barbarians. Things being in this sad con- 
dition on both sides, a motion of treaty was 
made at first by some of the outposts, as they 
happened to speak with one another; which 
being embraced by the leading men, Sulpi- 
cius, tribune of the Romans, came to a par- 
ley with Brennus, in which it was agreed, 
that the Romans laying down a thousand 
weight of gold, the Gauls upon the receipt 
of it should immediately quit, the city and 
territories. The agreement being confirmed 
by oath on both sides, and the gold brought 
forth, the Gauls used false dealing in the 
weights, secretly at first, but afterwards 
openly pulled back and disturbed* the bal- 
ance; at which the Romans indignantly 
complaining, Brennus in a scoffing and in- 
sulting manner pulled off his sword and 
belt, and threw them both into the scales; 
and when Sulpicius asked what that meant, 
“What should it mean,” says he, “but 
woe to the conquered ? ” which afterwards 
became a proverbial saying. As for the 
Romans, some were so incensed that they 
were for taking their gold back again, and 
returning to endure the siege. Others were 
for passing by and dissembling a petty in- 
jury, and not to account that the indignity 
of the thing lay in paying more than was 
due, since the paying anything at all was it- 
self a dishonor only submitted to as a neces- 
sity of the times. 

Whilst this difference remained still un- 
settled, both amongst themselves and with 
the Gauls, Camillus was at the gates with 
his army ; and, having learned what was 
going on, commanded the main body of his 
forces to follow slowly after him in good 
order, and himself wdth the choicest of his j 
en hastening on, went at once to the 
omans ; where all giving way to him, and 
receiving him as their sole magistrate, with 
profound silence and order, he took the gold 
out of the scales, and delivered it to his 
officers, and commanded the Gauls to take 
their weights and scales and depart ; saying 
that it was customary with the Romans to 
deliver their country with iron, not with 
gold. And when Brennus began to rage, 
and say that he was unjustly dealt with in 
such a breach of contract, Camillus answered 


that it was never legally made, and the 
agreement of no force *t)r obligation ; for 
that himself being declared dictator, and 
there being no other magistrate by law, the 
engagement had been made with men who 
had no power to enter into it ; but now they 
might say any thing they had to urge, for 
he was come with full power by law to grant 
pardon to such as should ask it, or inflict 
punishment on the guilty, if they did not 
repent. At this, Brennus broke into violent 
anger, and ap immediate quarrel ensued; 
both sides drew their swords and attacked,* 
but in confusion, as could not otherwise be 
amongst houses, and in narrow lanes and 
places where it was impossible to form in 
any order. But Brennus, presently recol- 
lecting himself, called off his men, and, 
with the loss of a few only, brought them to 
their camp ; and rising in the night with 
all his forces, left the city, and, advancing 
about eight miles, encamped' upon the way 
to Gabii. As soon as day appeared, Camil- 
lus came up with him, splendidly armed 
himself, and his soldiers full of courage and 
confidence; and there engaging w'ith him in 
a sharp conflict, which lasted a long while, 
overthrew his army with great slaughter, 
and took their camp. Of those that fled, 
some were presently cut off by the pursuers; 
others, and these were the greatest number, 
dispensed hither and thither, and were 
despatched by the people that came sally- 
ing out from the neighboring towns and 
villages. 

Thus Rome was strangely taken, and 
more strangely recovered, having been seven 
whole months in the possession of the bar- 
barians, who entered her a little after the 
Ides of July, and were driven out about the 
Ides of February following. Camillus tri- 
umphed, as he deserved, having saved his 
country that was lost, and brought the city, 
so to say, back again to itself. For those 
that had fled abroad, together with their 
wives and children, accompanied him as he 
rode in ; and those who had been shut up in 
the Capitol, and were reduced almost to the 
point of perishing with hunger, went out to 
meet him, embracing each other as they 
met, and weeping for joy, and, through the 
excess of the present pleasure, scarce believ- 
ing in its truth. And when the priests and 
ministers of the gods appeared, bearing the 
sacred things, which in their flight they had 
either hid on the spot, or conveyed away 
with them, and now openly showed in 
safety, the citizens wh^ saw the blessed 
sight felt as if with these the gods them- 
selves were again returned unto Rome. 
After Camillus had sacrificed to the gods, 
and purified the city according to the direc- 
tion of those properly instructed, he restored 
the existing temples, and erected a new one 
to Rumour, or Voice, informing himself of 
•the spot in which that voice from heaven 
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came by night to Marcus Caedicius, foretell- 
iuff the coming of the barbarian armv. 

It was a matter of difficulty, and a hard 
task, amidst so much rubbish, to discover 
and ’ re-determine the consecrated places ; 
but by the zeal of Camillus, and the inces- 
sant labor of the priests, it was at last ac- 
complished. But when it came also to 
rebuilding the city, which was wholly de- 
molished, despondency seized the multitude, 
and a backwardness to engage in a work for 
which they had no materials; a time,*too, 
when they rather needed relief and repose 
from their past labors, than any new de- 
mands upon their exhausted strength and 
impaired fortunes. Thus insensibly they 
turned their thoughts again towards Veii, a 
city ready-built and well-provided, and gave 
an "opening to the arts of flatterers eager to 
gratify their desires, and lent their ears to 
seditious language flung out against Camil- 
lus; as that, out of ambition and self-glory, 
lie withheld them from a city fit to receive 
them, forcing them to live in the midst of 
ruins, and to re-erect a pile of burnt rub- 
bish, that he might be esteemed not the 
chief magistrate only and general .of Rome, 
but, to the exclusion of Romulus, its found- 
er, also. The senate, therefore, fearing a 
sedition, would not suffer Camillus, though 
desirous, to lay down his authority within 
the year, though no other dictator had ever 
held it above six months. • 

They themselves, meantime, used their 
best endeavors, by kind persuasions and 
familiar addresses, to encourage and to ap- 
pease the people, showing them the shrines 
and tombs of their ancestors, calling to their 
remembrance the sacred spots and holy 
places which Romulus and Numa or any 
other of their kings had consecrated and 
left to their keeping; and among the strong 
est religious arguments, urged the head, 
newly separated from the body, which was 
found in laying the foundation of the Capi- 
tol, marking it as a place destined by fate 
to be the head of all Italy; and the holy fire 
which had just been rekindled again, since 
®*id of the war, by the v8stal virgins; 
‘‘ What a disgrace would it be to them to 
lose and extinguish this, leaving the city it 
belonged to, to be either inhabited by 
strangers and new-comers, or left a wild 
pasture for cattle to graze on?»* Such 
reasons as these^ urged with complaint and 
ex^>stulation, sometimes in private upon 
individuals, and sometimes in their public 
assemblies, were n^t, on the other hand, by 
'laments and protestations of distress and 
helplessness ; entreaties, that, reunited as 
they just were, after a sort of shipwreck, 
naked and destitute, they would not con- 
strain them to patch up the pieces of a 
shattered city, when they had 
another at hand ready-built and prepared, 
i/auullus thought good to refer it to gen- 


eral deliberation, and himself spoke large- 
ly and earnestly in behalf of his country, as 
also many others. At last, calling to Lu- 
cius Lucretius, whose place it was to speak 
first, he commanded him to give his sentence, 
and the rest as they followed, in order. 
Silence being made, and Lucretius just 
about to begin, by chance a centurion, pass- 
ing by outside with his company of the day- 
guard, called out with a loud voice to the 
ensign-bearer to halt and fix his standard, 
for this was the best place to stay in. This 
voice, coming in that moment of time, and 
at that crisis of uncertainty and anxiety for 
the future, was taken as a direction what 
was to be done ; so that Lucretius, assum- 
ing an attitude of devotion, gave sentence 
in concurrence with the gods, as he said^ as 
likewise did all that followed. Even among 
the common people it created a wonderful 
change of feeling ; every one now cheered 
and encouraged his neighbor, and set him- 
self to the work, proceeding in it, however, 
not by any regular lines or divisions, but 
every one pitching upon that plot of ground 
which came next to hand, or best pleased 
his fancy; by which haste and hurry ill 
building, they constructed their city in nar- 
row and ill-designed lanes, and with houses 
huddled together one upon another ; for it 
is sai<l that within tlie compass of the year 
the whole city was raised up anew, t>oth in 
its public wails and private buildings. The 
persons, however, appointed by Camillas to 
resume and mark out, in this gen(*ral con- 
fusion, all consecrated places, coining, in 
their way round -the l^ilatiiiin, to the cliapel 
of Mars, found the chapel itself indood de- 
stroyed and burnt to the ground, like every- 
thing else, by the barbarians ; hut whilst 
they were chairing the place, and carrying 
away the rubbish, lit upon Romulus’.s augu- 
ral staff, buried under a great heap of 
ashes. This sort of staff is crooked at one 
end, and is called lituus ; they make use 
of it in quartering out the regions of the 
heavens when engaged in divination from 
the flight of birds; Romulus, who was him- 
self a great diviner, made use of it. But 
when ne disappe^ed from the earth, the 
riests took his staff and kept it, as other 
oly things, from the touch of man ; and 
when they now found that, whereas all other 
things were consumed, this staff had al- 
together esca))ed the flames, they began ta 
conceive happier hopes of Rome, and to au- 
gur from this token its future everlasting 
safety. 

And now they had scarcely got a breath- 
ing time from their trouble, when a new 
war came ujwn them ; and the ^Equians, 
Volscians, and Latins all at once invaded 
their territories, and the Tuscans besieged 
Sutrium, their confederate city. The mili- 
tary t|:ibunes who commanded the army, 
ana were encamped about the hill Maecios^ 
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being closely besieged by the Latins, and 
the camp in danger to be lost, sent to Rome, 
where Camillas was a third time chosen 
dictator. Of this war two different accounts 
are given ; T shall begin with the more fabu- 
lous. They say that the Latins (whether 
out of pretence, or a real design to revive 
the ancient relationship of the two nations) 
sent to desire of the Ronjans some free-born 
maidens in marriage; that when the Romans 
were at a loss how to determine (for on one 
hand they dreaded a war, having scarcely 
yet settled and recovered themselves, and on 
the other side suspected that this asking of 
wives was, in plain terms, nothing else but 
a demand for hostages, though covered over 
with the specious name of intermarriage and 
alliance), a certain handmaid, by name 
Tutula, or, as some call her, Philo tis, per- 
suaded the magistrates to send with her 
some of the most youthful and best-looking 
maid-servants, in the bridal dress of noble 
virgins, and leave the rest to her care and 
management; that the magistrates, consent- 
ing, chose out as many as she thought 
necessary for her purpose, and adorifing 
them with gold and rich clothes, delivered 
them to the Latins, who were encamped not 
far from the city ; that at night the rest 
stole away the enemy’s swords, but Tutula 
or Philotis, getting to tlu^ tof> of a wild fig- 
tree, and spreading out a thick woolen cloth 
behind her, held out a torch towards Rome, 
which was the signal concerted between h(*r 
and the commanders, without the knowledge, 
however, of any other of the citizens, which 
was the reason that their issuing out from 
the city was tumultuous, the oHictu's pushing 
their men on, and they calling upon one an- 
other’s names, and scarce able to bring them- 
selves into order; that setting upon the ene- 
my’s works, who either were asleep or expect- 
ed no such matter, they took the camp, and 
destroyed most of them ; and that this was 
done on the nones of July, which was then 
called Quintilis, and that the feast that is 
obvserved on that day is a eoiumemoration of 
what was then done. For in it, first, they 
run out of the city in great crowds, and call I 
out aloud several familiar and common 
names, Caius, Marcus, Lucius, and the like, 
in representation of the wav in which they 
called to one another when they went out in 
such haste. In the next place, the maid- 
servants, gaily dressed, run about, playing 
and jt'sting upon all they meet, and amongst 
themselves, also, use a kind of skirmishing, 
to show they helped in the conflict against 
the Latins ; and while eating and drinking, 
they sit shaded over with boughs of wild fig- 
tree, and the day they call NonR 3 Caprotinie, as 
some think from that wild fig-tree on which 
the maid-servant held up her torch, the Ro- 
man name for a wild fig-tree being capri ficus. 
Others refer most of what is said or done at 
this feast to the fate of Romulus, for, on this 


day, he vanished outside the gates in a sud- 
den darkness and storm *( some think it an 
eclipse of the sun), and from this the day was 
called Nonae Caprotinae, the Latin for a goat 
being capraj and the place where he disap- 
peared having the name of Goat’s Marsh, as 
18 stated in his life. ‘ 

But the general stream of writers prefer 
the other account of this war, which they 
thus relate. Camillus, being the third time 
chosen dictator, and learning that the army 
und 6 r the tribunes was besieged by the La- 
tins and Volscians, was constrained to arm, 
not only those under, but also those over, 
the age of service ; and taking a large cir- 
cuit round the mountain Maecius, undis- 
covered by the enemy, lodged his army on 
their rear, and then by many fires gave no- 
tice of his arrival. The besieged, encouraged 
by this, prepared to sally forth and join 
\)attlc ; but the Latins and Volscians, fear- 
ing this exposure to an enemy on both sides, 
drew themselves within their works, and 
fortified their camp with a strong palisade 
of trees on every side, resolving to wait for 
more supplies from home, and expectin^j^ 
also, the assistance of the Tuscans, their 
confederates. Camillus, detecting their ob- 
ject, and fearing to be reduced to the same 
position to which be had brought them, 
namely, to he besiegi'd himself, resolved to 
lose no time: and finding their rampart was 
all of tinilxY, and observing that a strong 
wind constantly at sun-rising blew off 
from the mountains, after having prepared 
a quantity of combustibles, about break of 
day lie drew forth his forces, commanding 
a part with their missiles to assault the 
enemy with noise and shouting on the other 
(luarter, whilst he, with those that were to 
fling in the fire, went to that side of the 
enemy’s camp to which the wind usually 
blew, and there waited his opj)ortunity. 
When the skirmish w’as begun, and the sun 
risen, and .a strong wind set in from the 
mountains, he gave the signal of onset ; and 
heaping in an infinite quantity of fiery mat- 
ter, filled all their rampart with it, so that 
[ the flame beihg fed by the close timber and 
t w'ooden palisades, went on and spread into 
all quarters. The Latins, having nothing 
ready to keep it off or extinguish it, when 
the camp was now' almost full of fire, w'ere 
ilriven back within a very small compas.s, 
and at last forced by necessity to come into 
their enemy’s hands, who stood before the 
works ready armed and prepared to receive 
them ; of these very few escaped, W'hile 
those that stayed in the camp were all a* 
prey to the fire, until the Romans, to gain the 
pillage, extinguished it. 

These things performed, Camillus, leav- 
ing his son Lucius in the camp to guard the 
prisoners and secure the booty, passed into 
the enemy’s country, where, having taken 
the city of the \£quians and reduced the 
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Volsciana to obedience, he then immediately 
led his anny ^ iiutrium, not. having heard 
what had befallen the Sutrians, but making 
haste to assist them, as if they were still in 
danger and besieged by the Tuscans. They, 
however, had already surrendered their city 
to their enemies, and destitute of all things, 
with nothing left but their clothes, niet 
Camillus on the way, leading their wives 
and children, and bewailing tlieir misfor- 
tune. Camillus himself was struck with 
compassion, and perceiving the soldiers 
weeping, and commiserating their case, 
while the ISutrians hung about and clung to 
them, resolved not to defer revenge, but 
that very day to lead his army to JSutrium; 
conjecturing that the enemy, haying just 
taken a rich and plentiful city, without an 
enemy left within it, nor any from without 
to be expected, would be found abandoned 
to enjoyment and unguarded. Neither did 
his opinion fail him; he not only ]>assed 
through tlieir country without discovery, 
but came up to tlieir very gates and pos- 
sessed himself of the walls, not a man b(‘iiig 
left to guard them, but their whole army 
scattered about in the houses, drinking and 
making merry. Nay, when at last they did 
perceive that the enemy had seized the city, 
they w'ere so overloaded with meat afni 
wine, that few were able so much as to 
endeavor to escape, but either waited §hame- 
fully for their death within d^iors, or sur- 
rendered themselves to the eoiKpieror. Thus 
the city of the Sutrians was twice takmi in 
one day ; and they who were in ])r)ssession 
lost it, and they who had lost regained it, 
alike by the means of Camillus, For all 
which actions he received a triumph, which 
brought him no less honor, and n;putation 
than the two former ones; for those citizens 
who before most regar<le(l him with an evil 
eye, an<l ascribed his successes to a certain 
luck rather than real merit, were compdled 
by these last acts of his to allow the wliole 
honor to his great abilities and energy. 

Of all the adversaries and envi(*rs of his 
glory, Marcus Manliu.s was the most distin- 
guished, he who first drove liivck the (Janls 
when they made their night attack ujkui the 
Capitol, and who for that reason had been 
named Capitolinus. This man, affecting 
the first place in the commonwealth, and 
not able by noble ways to outdo Camillus's 
Reputation, took that ordinary course towards 
usurpation of absolute power, namely, to 
gain the multitude, those of them especially 
that were in deb^ defending some by plea<l- 
ing their causes against tlieir creditors, res- 
cuing others by force, and not suffering the 
law to proceed against them; insomuch that 
in a short time he got great numbers of in- 
digent people about him, whose tumults and 
uproars in the forum struck terror into the 
principal citizens. After that Quintius 
Capitolinus, who was made dictator to sup- 


press these disorder?, had committed Man- 
lius to prison, the people immediately * 
changed their apparel, a tiling never done 
but in great and public calamities, and the 
senate, fearing some tumult, ordered him to 
be released, lie, however, when set at 
liberty, changed not his course, but was 
rather the more insolent in his proceedings, 
filling the whole city with faction and sedi- 
tion. They cliose, therefore, Camillus again 
military tribune; and a day being appointed 
for Manlius to aii.swer to his charge, the 
prospect from the place where his trial was 
held proved a great impediment to Ids ac- 
cusers, for the very sjiot where Manlius by 
niglit fouglit with the (Jauls overlooked the 
forum from the Capjtol, so that, stretching 
forth Ins hamls that way, and we<'piMg, he 
called to their nnnemhrance his ]>ast actions, 
raising compassion in all that beheld him. 
Insomuch that the judges were at a loss 
what to do, and several times adjourneil the 
trial, unwilling to acipiit him of the crime, 
which was suificiently proved, and yet un- 
able to execut(‘ the law while his noble 
action remained, as it were, before their 
eyes. Camillus, considering this, transferrcid 
the court outside the gab's to tln^ Fetelino 
(irovc, from whence there is no ]>rospee,t of 
ih(‘ Capitol. Ibu'e his accuser went on with 
liis charge, and his judges wen* caj>ahle of 
remembering and duly resenting his guilty 
deeds. He was convictcMl, carried to the 
Capitol, and flung h(*adlong from the rock; 
so that <me and the same spot was thus the 
witness of his greiftest glory, and inonumt‘nt 
of his most unfoitunate end. d'he Romans, 
besides, razed his housti, and built there a 
temph^ to the go<ldesH they call Moiu'ta, 
onlaining for tin* fniurei, that none of the 
))atrician order should ev»u' dwc^ll on the 
Ca)»itoline. 

And now (Camillus, being calleil to his 
sixth trihune-shij), (h'sired to he excuseil, 
as being aged, and perha)>s not unfearful of 
the maii(!H of fortune, and tlu>s(* n'.verses 
which Seoul to ensue u]X)u great prosperity. 
Rut the most aj)}>arent ]>ret(uice was the 
weakness of his bf)fly, for In; happened at 
that time to be sick; the people, liowever, 
wouhl admit of no excuses, hut, crying that 
they wanted not his strength for horse or 
for foot service, but only his couuh(;1 and 
conduct, constrained him to undertake the 
command, and with one of his fellr w-tri- 
bunes to lead the army immediabdy against 
the enemy. These were the Pramestines 
and Volscians, who, with large forces, were 
laying waste the territory of the Rornarr 
confederates. Having marched out with 
his army, he sat down atnl near 

the enemy, meaning himself to protract the 
war, or if there should come any necessity 
or occasion of fighting, in the mean time to 
regain bis strength. But Lucius l^urius, his 
[Colleague, carried away with the desire of 
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glory, was not to be held in, but, impatient 
«to give battle, inflamed the inferior officers 
of the army with the same eagerness; so 
that Camillas, fearing he might seem out of 
envy to be wishing to rob the ^oung men of 
the glory of a noble exploit, consented, 
though unwillingly, that he should draw out 
the forces, whilst himself, by reason of 
weakness, stayed behind with a few in the 
camp. Lucius, engaging rashly, was dis- 
comfited, when Carnillus, perceiving the 
Komaos to give ground and fly, could not 
contain himself, but, leaping from his bed, 
with those he had about him ran to meet 
them at the gates of the camp, making his 
way through the flyers to oppose the pur- 
suers ; so that those who had got within the 
camp turned back at once and followed him, 
and those that came flying from without 
made head again and gathered about him, 
exhorting one anotlier not to forsake their 
general. Thus the enemy, for that time, 
was stopped in his pursuit. The next day 
Carnillus, drawing out his forces and joining 
battle with them, overthrew them by main 
force, and, following close upon them, en- 
tered pell-mell with them into their canrip, 
and took it, slaying the greatest part of 
them. Afterwards, having heard that the 
city Satricum was taken by the Tuscans, 
and the inhabitants, all Romans, put to the 
sword, he sent home to Rome the main body 
of his forces and heaviest-armed, and, taking 
with him the lightest and most vigorous 
soldiers, set suddenly upon the Tuscans, 
who were in the possession of the city, and 
mastered them, slaying some and expelling 
the rest; and so, returning to Rome with 
great spoils, gave signal evidence of their 
superior wisdom, who, not mistrusting tlie 
weakness and age of a commander endued 
with courage and condiict, had rather 
chosen him who was sickly and desirous to 
be excused, than younger men who were 
forward and ambitious to command. 

AVhei), therefore, the revolt of the Tuscu- 
lans was reported, they gave Carnillus the 
charge of reducing them, choosing one of 
his five colleagues to go with him. And 
when every one was eager for the place, con- 
trary to the expectation of all, he passed by 
the rest and chose Lucius Furius, the very 
same man who lately, against the judgment I 
of Carnillus, had rashly hazarded and nearly 
lost a battle ; willing, as it should seem, to 
drssernble that ^ mis-carriage, and free him 
from the shame of it. The Tusculans, hear- 
ing of Camillus’s coming against them, 
made a cunning attempt at revoking their 
act of revolt; their fields, as in- times of 
highest peace, ^were full of ploughmen and 
shepherds ; their gates stood wide open, and 
their children were being taught in the 
schools ; of the people, such as were trades- 
men, he found in their workshbps, busied 
about their several employments, and the bet- 


ter sort of citizens walking in the public places 
in their ordinary dress; the magistrates liur. 
ried about to provide quarters for the Romans, 
as if they stood in fear of no danger ainj 
were conscious of no fault. Which arts, 
though they could not dispossess Camillas 
of the conviction he had of their treason 
yet induced some compassion for their re- 
pentaiice ; he commanded them to go to the 
senate and deprecate their anger, and joiiferl 
himself as an intercessor in their behalf, 
so that their city was acquitted of all guilt 
and admitted to Roman citizenship. These 
were the most memorable actions of his sixtii 
tribuneship. 

After these things, Licinius Stolo raised a 
great sedition in the city, and brought the 
people to dissension with the senate, contend- 
ing, that of two consuls one should be 
chosen out of the commons, and not both 
out of the patricians. Tribunes of the peo- 
ple were chosen, but the election of consuls 
was interrupted and prevented by the people. 
And as this absence of any supreme magis- 
trate was leading to yet further confusion, 
Carnillus was the fourth time created dicta- 
tor by the senate, sorely against the people^s 
will, and not altogether in accordance with 
his own ; he had little desire for a conflict 
with men whose past services entitled them 
to tell him that he had achieved far greater 
actions in war along with them than in poli- 
tics with the patricians, who, indeed, had 
only put him forward now out of envy ; that, 
if successful, he might crush the people, or, 
failing, be crushed himself. However, to pro- 
vide as good a remedy as he could for the 
present, knowing the day on which the tri- 
bunes of the people intended to prefer the 
law, he appointed it by proclamation for a 
general muster, and called the people from 
the forum into the Campus, threatening to 
set heavy fines upon such as should not 6bey. 
On the other side, the tribunes of the people 
met his threats hy solemnly protesting they 
would fine him in fifty thousand drachmas of 
silver, if he persisted in obstructing the peo- 
ple from giving their suffrages for the law. 
Whether it werve, then, that he feared another 
banishment or condemnation, which would 
ill become his age and past great actions, or 
found himself unable to stem the current 
of the multitude, which ran strong and vio- 
lent, he betook himself, for the present, to 
his house, and afterwards, for some days to- 
gether, profcvssing sickness, finally laid down 
his dictatorship. The senate created another 
dictator ; who, choosing Stplo, leader of the 
sedition, to be his general of horse, suffer^ 
that law to be enacted and ratified, which 
was most grievous to the patricians, namely, 
that no person whatsoever should possess 
above five hundred acres of land. Stolo was 
much distinguished by the victory he had 
gained ; but, not long after, was found him- 
self to possess more than he had allowed to 
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others, and suffered the penalties of his own 

Xnd now tlfb contention about election of 
consuls coming on (which was the main point 
and original cause of the dissension, and had 
throughout furnished most matter of division 
between the senate and the people), certain 
intelligence arrived, that the Oauls again, 
proceeding from the Adriatic Sea, were 
nfarcbing in vast numbers upon Rome. On 
the very heels of the report followed mani- 
fest acts also of hostility; the country through 
which they marched was all wasted, and such 
as by flight could not make their escape to 
Koine were dispersing and scattering among 
the mountains. The terror of this war quiet- 
ed the sedition; nobles and commons, senate 
and people together unanimously chose 
Camilliisthe fifth time dictator; who, though 
very aged, not wanting much of fourscore 
years, yet, considering the danger and neces- 
sity of his country, did not, as before, pre- 
tend sickness, or depreciate his own capacity, 
but at once undertook the charge, and en- 
rolled soldiers. And, knowing that the great 
force of the barbarians lay chiefly in their 
swords, with which they laid about tlnun in a 
rude and inartificial manner, lufcking and 
hewing the head and shoulders, he causiul 
head-pieces entire of iron to be made for nmst 
of his men, smoothing and polishing the out- 
side, that the enemy’s swords, lighting upon 
them might either slide off or broken ; and 
fitted also ttieir shields with a little rim of 
brass, the wood itself not being sufficient to 
bear off the blows. Besides, he taught his sol- 
diers to use their long javelins in close en- 
counter, and, by bringing them under their 
enemy’s swords, to receive their strok(;s 
upon them. 

\Vhen the Gauls drew near, about the riv- 
er Anio, dragging a heavy camp after them, 
and loaded with infinite spoil, Camillus drew 
forth his forces, and planted liimself upon a 
hill of easy ascent, and which had many dips 
in it, with the object that the greatest part of 
his army might lie concealed, and those who 
appeared might be thought to ha^e betaken 
themselves, through fear, t(> those upper 
grounds. And the more to increase this 
opinion in them, he suffered them, without 
any disturbance, to s^xiil and pillage even to 
his very trenches, keeping him.self quiet 
within his works, which were well fortified ; 
till, at last, perceiving that part .of the 
enemy were scattered about the country for- 
aging, and that those that were in the camp 
did nothing day and night but drink and rev- 
eH in the night l^e he drew up his lightest 
armed men, and sent them out before to im- 
pede the enepiy while formfng into order, 
and to harass them when they .should fir.st 
issue out of their camp ; and early in the 
morning brought down his main lx>dy, and 
set them in battle array in the lower grounds, 
a numerous and courageous array, not, as the 


barbarians had supposed, an inconsiderable 
and fearful division. The first thing that 
shook the courage of the Gauls was, that 
their enemies hau, contrary to their expecta- 
tion, the honor of being aggressors. In the 
next place, the light-armed men, falling upon 
them before they could get into their usual 
order or range themselves in their proper 
squadrons, so disturbed and pressed upon 
them, that they were obliged to fight at ran- 
dom, without any order at all. But at last, 
when Camillus brought on his heavy-armed 
legions, the barbarians, with their swords 
drawn, w'dit vigorously to engage them ; 
the Homans, however, opposing their javelins 
and receiving the force of tlieir blows on 
those parts of their defences which were w<*ll 
guarded with steel, turned the edge of their 
•weapons, being made of a soft and ill-tempered 
metal, so that their swords bent and dhubhMl 
up in their hands ; and their shields were 
]>ierced through and through, and gn?w heavy 
with the jav(‘iins that stuck upon them. And 
thus forced to quit thidr own weapons, they 
endeavored to take iidvantage oi those of 
tly^^ir enemies; laid 1 k) 1<1 of the javelins with 
their hands, and tri(*(l to pluck tlnnn away. 
But the Romans, ixu'ceiving th(un now na- 
ked and defenc(‘l(‘ss, betook tliems(*lv(*s to 
their swords which tln‘V so W(dl n.sed, that in a 
little time gr(‘at slaughter wa.s made, in the 
foremost ranks, while tlie rest fled over all 
parts of the hwel country; the hills and up- 
per grounds Camillus had secured beforehand 
and tludr canq) they knew it would not be 
difliimlt for the wiemy to take, as, through 
confidence, of victory, tliey had left it unguard- 
ed. Tlii.s figlit, it is stated, was thirt(;eii 
yr‘ars after the, s.'icking of Komy ; and from 
henceforward the Roman.s took courage, and 
surmounted the a[)prehenHions they had hith- 
<‘rto entertaiiK'd of the bar))arians, whoso 
]>revious d(deat tliey had attribnt(‘d rather 
to pestilence and a concnirrence of misclian- 
ces than b) tlndr own superior valor. And, 
indeed, this fear had been formerly so great 
.that they mad(i a law, tliat pri(‘.sts should lie 
(excused from service in war, unless in an 
invasion from the (ianl. 

This was the last military action tliat over 
Camillus performe<l; for the voluntary sur- 
render of the city of the Velitrani was hut a 
mere accessory to it. But the greatest of all 
civil conte.sts, and the hanlest to he man- 
aged, was still to bo fought out against the 
people; who, returning home full of vicUify 
and success, insisb'd, contrary to estab- 
lished law, to have one of the consuls cho- 
sen out of their own Isidy. 'I'lie senate 
strongly opposed it, and would not suffer 
Camillus to lay down hi\ dictatorship, 
thinking, that, under the shelter of his great 
name and anthority» they should be better 
able to contend for the power of the arhitoc- 
racy. But when Camillus was sittinjf upon 
the tribunal, despatching public affairs, an 
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officer, sent by the tribunes of the people, 
commanded him to rise and follow him, lay- 
ing his hand upon him, as ready to seize 
and carry him away; upon which, such a 
noise and tumult as was never heard before, 
filled the whole forum; some that were about 
Camillus thrusting the officer from the 
bench, and the multitude below calling out 
to him to bring Camillus down. Being at a 
loss what to do in these difficulties, he yet 
laid not down his authority, but, taking the 
senators along with him, he went to the sen- 
ate-house; but before he entered, besought 
the gods that they would bring these troubles 
to a happy conclu non, solemnly .-vowing, 
when the tumult was ended, to build a tem- 
ple to Concord. A great conflict of opposite 
opinions arose in the senate; but, at last, the 
most moderate and most acceptable to the 
people prevailed, and consent was given, 
that of two consuls, one should be cho.sen 
from the connnonalty. When the dictator 
proclaimed this determination of the senate 
to the people, at the moment, pleased and 
reconciled with the senate, as indeed could 


not otherwise be, ^hey accompanied Camillus 
home, with all expressions and acclamations 
of joy; and the next day, aftembling to- 
gether, they voted a temple of Concord to be 
built, according to Camillus’s vow, facing 
the assembly and the forum; and to the 
feasts, called the Batin holidays, they added 
one day more, making four in all ; and or- 
dained that, on the present occasion, the 
whole people of Rome should sacrifice with 
garlands on their heads. 

In the election of consuls held by Camil- 
lus, Marcus iEmilius was chosen of tlie pa- 
tricians, and Lucius Sextius the first of the 
commonalty; and this was the last of all 
Camillus’s actions. In the year follow- 
ing, a pestilential sickness infected Rome, 
which, besides an infinite number of the 
common people, swept away most of the 
magistrates, among whom was Camillus; 
whose death cannot be called immature, 
if we consider his great age, or greater ac- 
tions, yet was he more lamented than all 
the rest put together that then died of that 
distemper. 
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C^SAR once, seeing some wealthy stran- 
gers at Rome, carrying up and down with 
them in their arms and bosoms young pup- 
py-dogs and monkeys, embracing and mak- 
much of them, took occasion not unnat- 
urally to ask whether the women in their 
country were not used to bear children; by 
that prince-like reprimand gravely reflecting 
upon persons who spend and lavish upon 
brute beasts that affection and kindne.ss 
■vVhich nature has implanted in us to be be- 
stowed on those of our own kind. With 
like reason may we blame those who misuse 
that love of inquiry and observation which 
nature has implanted in our souls, by ex- 
pending it on objects unworthy of the atten- 
tion either of their eyes or their ears, while 
they disregard such as are e.xcellent in them- 
selves, and would do them good. 

The mere outward sense, being passive in 
responding to the impression of the objects 
that come in its way and strike upon it, 
perhaps cannot help entertaining and taking 
notice of everything that addresses it, be it 
what it will, useful or unuseful; but, in the 
exercise of his mental perception, every man, 
if he chooses, has a natural power to turn 
himself upon occasions, and to change 
and shift with the greatest ease to what he 
shall himself judge desirable. So that it 
becomes a man’s duty to pursue and make 
after the best and choicest of everything, 
tliat he may not only employ his contempla- 


tion, but may also be improved by it. For 
as that color is most suitable to the eye 
wlio.se froslmess and pleasantness stimulates 
and strengthens the sight, so a man ought 
to apply his intellectual perception to such 
objects as, with the sense of delight, are apt 
to call it forth, and allure it to its own 
proper good and advantage. 

8uch objects we find in the acts of virtue, 
which also produce in the minds of mere 
readers about them, an emulation and eager- 
ness that may lead them on to imitationr In 
other things there does not immediately fol- 
|.low upon the admiration and liking of the 
j thing donet.any strong desire of doing the 
like. Nay, maity times, on tlie very contrary, 
when we are pleased with the work, we 
slight and set little by tke workman or ar- 
tist himself, as, for instance, in perfumes 
and purple dyes, we are taken with the 
things themselves well enough, but do not 
think dyers and perfumers otherwise than 
low and sordid people. It was not said 
amiss by Antisthenes, when people told him 
that one Ismenias was an excellent piper. 
“ It may be so,” said he, ‘^but he is but » 
wretched human being, otherwise he would 
not have been •an excellent piper.” And 
king Philip, to the same purpose, told hia 
son Alexander, who once at a meriy-meeting 
played a piece of music charmingly and 
skilfully, “Are you not ashamed, son, 
to play so well ? ” For it is enough for a 
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Huff or prince to find leisure sometimes to 
f others sine, and he does the muses 
qutte honor enough when he pleases to be but 
present, while othera engage in such exer- 
oiscs iiiKi triftls of skill* ^ 

He who busies himself m mean occupa- 
tions produces, in the very pains he takes 
about things of little or no use, an evidence 
ao-aiust himself of his negligence and indis- 
pOTition to what is really good. Nor did 
Liy generous and ingenuous young man, at 
the Sght of the statue of Jupiter at 1 isa, 
ever desire to be a Phidias, or on seeing that 
of Juno at Argos, long to be a I olycb'tu.s. 
or feel induced by his pleasure in tlieir 
poems to wish to bo an Anacreon or I hiletas 
or Archilochus. For it does not necessarily 
follow, that, if a piece of work please for its 
gracefulness, therefore he that wrought it 
deserves our admiration. Whence it is that 
neither do such things really profit or ad- 
vantage the beholders, upon the sight of 
which no zeal arises for the imitation of 
them, nor any impulse or inclination, which 
ma(y’’ prompt any desire or endeavor of doing 
the like. But virtue, by the bare statemmit 
of its actions, can so affect meij’s minds as 
to create at once both aflmiration of the 
things done and desire to imitate the doers 
of tiiem. The goods of fortune we would 
ixissess and would enjoy; those of virtue we 
loug to practice and exercise ; we arfvcoutcnt 
to receive the former from otlx*rs, the latter 
we wish others to experience from us. Moral 
good is a practical stimulus ; it is no .sooner 
seen, than it inspires an impulse to practise ; 
and inriuences the mind and character not 
by a mere imitation winch we look at, but by 
the statement of the fact, creates a moral 
purix>se which we form. 

And so we have thought fit to spend our 
time and pains in writing of the lives of fa- 
mous persons ; and have comjiosed this tenth 
book upon that subject, containing the life 
of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus, 
who carried on the war again.st Hannibal, 
men alike, as iu their other virtues and' 
good parts, so especially in their mild and 
upright temper and demeaifor, and in that 
capjicity to bear the cross-grained humors of 
their fellow-citizens and collegues in office 
which made them both, most useful ;uid 
serviceable to the iiitere,sts of their countrie.s. 
Whether we take a right aim at our intend- 
ed purpose, it is left to the reader to judge 
by what he shall here find. 

Pericles was of the tribe Acamantis, and 
the township Cl|plargu.s, of the nohlest birth 
both on his father’s and mother’s side. 
Xanthippus, his father, who deieated the 
king oi Persia’s generals in the battle at 
Mycale, took to wife Agariste, the grand- 
child of Clisthenes, who drove out the sons 
of Pisistratus, and nobly put an end to 
their tyrannical usurpation, and, moreover, 
made a body of laws, and settled a model of 


government admirably tempered and suited 
for the harmony and safety of the people. 

His mother, being near her time, famjied 
in a dream that she was brought to bed of a 
lion, and a few days after was delivered of 
Pericles, in other respects perfectly formed, 
only his head was somewhat longish and out 
of proportion. For which reason almost all 
the images and statues that were made of 
him have the head covered with a helmet, 
the workmen apparently being willing not 
to expose him. The tx)et8 of Athens called 
him Schiiwcephttlos^ or sfjuill-head, from 
schiuos^ a squill, or sea-oiiion. One of the 
comic poets, Cratinus, in the Chirons, tells 
us that — 


Old Chronos once took (lueeu Sedition to wife ; 

W liich two brought to life 
Tlint tyrant fnr-fained, 

Whoni the gods the supreme skull- compeller have 
iiaiued 

And, in fhe Nemesis, addresses him — 

Como .love, tliou head of gods. 

And a s<‘(!ond, releclides, says, that now, in 
epiharrassnient with political difficulties, ho 
sits iu the city, — 

Fainting underneath the load 
Of lus own head ; and now ahro.ad 
From his luige gallery of a pate 
Sends forth trouble to tln^ state. 

And a third, Eupolis, in the comedy called 
the Demi, in a series of questions about each 
of the d(Mnagogu(*s, wliom he make.s in the 
play to come up from hfdl, upon Pcrielcs 
being named last, exclaims, — 

And here bv wav of summary, now wo’ve done, 
Behold, ill brief the heads of all in ore. 

The master that taught him music, most 
autliors are agreed, was Damon (wliose name, 
they say, ought to bo pronounced with the 
first syilable short). Though Aristotle tells 
us that he was thoroughly y)ractised in all 
accomplishments of this kind by l*yihoclide«. 
Damon, it is not unlikely, Ixung a sophist, 
out of ]>olicv, slielt(*re<l himself under the 
prof(*.ssion of music to conceal from people 
in general his skill in other things, and under 
this pretence attended Perieles, the young 
athlete of politics, so to say, as his training, 
master in these exercis(*s. Damon’s lyre, 
however, did not prove altogether a suceess- 
ful blind; he was banished the country by 
ostracism for ten years, as a dangerous in^r- 
ineddler ami a favorer of arbitrary [v^iwe'r, 
and, by this means, gave the stage occasion 
to play upon liiin. As, for instance, Plate, 
the comic yxiet, introduces a chanicter, who 
questions him — 

• 

Tell me. if you please, 

Since you're the Chiron who taught Perlclen. 

Pericles, also, was a hearer of Zeno, the 
Eleatic, who treated of natural philosophy 
iu the same manner as Parmenides did, but 
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had also perfected himself in an art of his 
own for refuting and silencing opponents in 
argument ; as Timon of Fhlius describes i 
it,— 

Also the two-edged tongue of mighty Zeno, who, 
Say what one would, could argue it untrue. 

But he that saw most of Pericles, and fur- 
nished him most especially with a weight 
and grandeur of sense, superior to all arts of 
popularity, and in general gave him his 
elevation and sublimity of purpose and of 
character, was Anaxagoras of Clazomenae ; 
whom the men of those times called by the 
name of Nous, that is, mind, or intelligence, 
whether in admirai.on of the great and ex- 
traordinary gift he displayed for the science 
of nature, or because tliat he was the first of 
the philosophers who did not refer the first 
ordering of the world to fortune or chance, 
nor to necessity or compulsion, but to a pure, 
unadulterated intelligence, which in all other 
existing mixed and compound things acts as 
a princii)al of discrimination, and of combi- 
nation of like with like. 

For this man, Pericles entertained an ex- 
traordinary esteem and admiration, and, 
filling himself with this lofty, and, as they 
call it, up-in-the-air sort of thought, derived 
hence not merely, as was natural, elevation 
of purpose and dignity of language, raised 
far above the base and dishom^st buffoon- 
eries of mob-elo(pienco, but, besides this, a 
composure of countenance, and a serenity 
and calmness in «all his movements, which 
no occurrence whilst he was speaking could 
disturb, a sustained and even tone of voice, 
and various other advantages of a similar 
kind, which produced tlie greatest effect on 
his hearers. Once, after being reviled and 
ill-spoken of all day long in his own hearing 
by some vile and abandoned fellow in the 
open market-place, where he was engaged in 
the despatch of some urgent affair, he con- 
tinued his business in perfect silence, .and in 
the evening returned home composedly, the 
man still dogging him at the heels, and pelt- 
ing him all the way with abuse and foul 
language ; and stepping into his house, it 
being by this time dark, he ordered one of his 
servants to take a light, and to go along with 
the man and see him safe home. Ion, it is 
true, the dramatic poet, says that Pericles’s 
manner in company was somewhat over- 
assuming and pompous ; and that into his 
high bearing there entered a good deal of 
slightingness and scorn of others ; he re- 
serves his commendation for. Cimon’s ease 
and pliancy and natural grace in society. 
Ion, however, who must needs make virtue, 
like a show of tragedies, include some comic 
scenes, we shall not altogether rely upon ; 
Zeno used to bid those who called Pericles’s 
gravity the affectation of a charlatan, to 
and affect the like themselves ; inasmuch as 
this mere counterfeiting might in time in* 


I sensibly instil into them a real love and 
knowledge of those noble qualities. 

I Nor were these the only advantages which 
Pericles derived from Anaxagoras's acquain- 
tance ; he ,§eems also to have become, by 
his instructions, superior to that superstition 
with which an ignorant wonder at appear- 
ances, for example, in the heavens possesses 
the minds of people unacquainted with their 
causes, eager for the supernatural, and ex- 
citable through an inexperience which the 
knowledge of natural causes removes, replac- 
ing wild and timid superstition by the good 
hope and assurance of an intelligent piety. 

There is a story, that once Pericles- had 
brought to him from a country farm of his, 
a ram’s head with one horn, and that Lam- 
pon, the diviner, upon seeing the horn grow 
strong and solid out of the midst of thefore- 
he.ad, gave it as his judgment, that, there 
being at that time two potent factions, 
parties, or interests in the city, the one of 
Thucydides and the other of Pericles, the 
government would come about to that one of 
them in whose ground or estate this token or 
indication of fate had shown itself. But 
that Anaxagoras, cleaving the skull in sun- 
der, showed to the bystanders that the brain 
had not filled up its natural place, but being 
oblong, like an egg, had collected from all 
parts of the vessel which contained it, in a 
point to that place from whence the root of 
the horn took its rise. And that, for that 
time, Anaxagoras was much admired for his 
explanation by those that were present ; 
and Lampon no less a little while after, W'hen 
Thucydi(les was overpowered, and the whole 
affairs of the state and government came into 
the h.ands of Pericles. 

And y(^t, in my of)inion, it is no absurdity 
to say that they were both in the right, both 
natural philosopher and diviner, one justly 
detecting the cause of this event, by which 
it was produced, the other the end for which 
it was designed. For it was the business of 
the one to find out and give an account of 
what it w.as made, .and in wh.at manner and 
by what means it grew as it did ; and of the 
other to foretell to what end and purpose it 
w^as so made, and what it might mean or 
protend. Those who say that to find out the 
cause of a prodigy is in efl'ect to destroy its 
supposed sigriification as such, do not take 
notice that, at the same time, together with 
divine prodigies, they also do away with 
signs and signals of human art and concert, 
as, for iiivStance, the clashings of quoits, fire- 
beacons, and the shadows of^^sun-dials, every 
one of which things has its cause, and by that 
cause and contrivance is a sign of something 
else. But these are subjects, perhaps, that 
wrould better befit another place. 

Pericles, while yet but a young man, stood 
in considerable apprehension of the people, 
as he w’as thought in face and figure to be 
i very like the tyrant Pisistratus, and those of 
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/Treat age remarked upon the sweetness of 
his voice, and his volubility and rapidity in 
speaking, and were struck with amazement , 
at the resemblance. Rejecting, too, that he 
had a considerable estate, and was descended 
of a noble family, and had friends of great 
influence, he was fearful all this might bring 
him to be banished as a dangerous person ; 
and for this reason meddled not at all with 
stRite affairs, but in military service showed 
himself of a brave and intrepid nature. But 
when Aristides was now dead, and Themis- 
tocles driven out, and Cimon was for the 
most part kept abroad by the expeditions he 
made in parts out of Greece, Pericles, seeing 
things in this posture, now advanced and 
took his side, not with the rich and few, but 
with the many and poor, contrary to his 
natural bent, which was far from deinocrat- 
ical ; but, most likely fearing he might fall 
under suspicion of aiming at arbitrary powder, 
and seeing Cimon on the side of the aristoc- 
racy, and much beloved by the better and 
more distinguished people, he joined the 
})arty of the people, with a view at once both 
to secure himself and procure means against 
Cimon. 

lie immediately entered, also,* on quite a 
new course of lite and management of his 
time. For he w’as never seen to walk in Any 
street but tliat which led to the market-place 
and the council-hall, and he avoided invita- 
tions of friends to supper, an^ all friendly 
visiting and intercourse whatever ; in all the 
time he had to do with the public, which was 
not a little, ho was never known to have goin^ 
to any of his friends to a supper, excej)t that 
once when his near kinsman Euryptolemus 
married, he remained present till the cere- 
rnony of the drink-offering, and then imme- 
diately rose from table and went his w'ay* 
For these friendly meetings are very qui(‘k 
b) defeat any assumed superiority, and in 
intimate familiarity an exterior of gravity 
is hard to maintain. Real excellence, fndee<i, 
is most recognized when most openly lookecl 
into ; and in really good men, nothing which , 
meets the eyes of external observers so truly 
deserves their admiration, ns tlieir daily 
common life does that of their nearer friends. 
Pericles, however, to avoid any feeling of 
commonness, or any satiety on the part of 
the people, presented himself at intervals 
only, not speiiking to every business, nor at 
all times coming into the assembly, but, as 
Critolaus says, reserving himself, like the 
Salaminian galley, for great occasions, while 
matters of lesser importance were despatch- 
ed by friends of other speakers under his 
direction. And of this number we are told 
Ephialtes made one, who broke the power of 
the council of Areopagus, giving the people, 
according to Platons expression, so copious 
and ^ strong a draught of liberty, that, 
growing wild and unruly, like an unmanage- 
able horse, it, as the comic poets say, — 


I ** ^got beyond all keeping in, 

/ Ciiainpiiig atEalxm, and among tbo islands leap- 
/ ing in/* 

I The style of speaking most consonant to 
his form of life and the dignity of his views 
he found, so to say, in the tones of that 
instrument with which Anaxagoras had 
furnished him; of his teaching he contin- 
ually availed himself, and deepened the 
colors of rhetoric with the dye of natural 
science. For having, in addition to his 
great natural genius, attained, by tlie study 
of nature, to use the words of the divine 
Plato, this height of intelligence, and this 
universal consummating power, and drawing 
hence wiiatever miglit be of advantage to 
him ill the art of speaking, he showed him- 
self far superior to all others. . Upon which 
account, thi‘y say, he had his nickname 
given him, though some are of opinion he 
was named the Olympian from tlie public 
buildings with which ho adorned the city; 
and otiiers again, from liis great power in 
public alTairs, whether of war or peace. 
Nor is it unlikely that the confluence of 
iimiiy attributes may have conferred it on 
him. However, tlui comedies represented 
at the times which, both in good earnest 
and ill inerriinent, I<‘t fly many hard words 
at him, i)lainly show that ho got that appel- 
lation especially from his B))eaking ; they 
speak of his “ thuiid(?ring and lightning” 
wh*m he harangued the people, and of bis 
wielding a dreadful thiindejrbolt in his 
tongue. 

A saying also of Thucydides, the son of 
]\Ielesias, stands on record, Sjokem by him 
by way of ])l(5asantry upon Pejrichis’s deix- 
t(?rity. Thucy<li<li‘S was one of lae noble 
and distinguished citizeuis, and hafl been 
his gn*at<*st o])pone*nt ; and, when Archida- 
inus, the king of the? LaceMl.'emonians, asked 
liim wheth(‘r lice or Pen icles were the better 
wrestler, he. ina<l<* this anHW(‘r : “ Wlie.n I,” 
said lie, “ have thrown him and given him a 
fair fall, by p<'rsi, sting that h(i had no fall, 
he gets tlie bett(*r of nn*, and makes the by- 
standers, in s])it(! of tb«‘ir own <*ycs, beli(*ve 
him." The truth, howev(*r, is, tliat Pericles 
himself was very ear«*ful what anfl how ho 
was to speak, insoniucli that, whenever ho 
went up to the hustings, he j)rayed the gods 
that no one word might unawan*s sli{> from 
him unsuitable to the matter and tlie occa- 
sion. 

He has left nothing in writing behiftd 
him, except some d«icre<'H; and there are but 
very few of his sayings recorded; one, for 
example, is, that he saiil ACgina must, like 
a gathering in a mjui's eye, be removed 
from Piraeus; and another, ^lat he said he 
saw already war moving on its way towards 
them out of Peloponnesus. Again, when on a 
time Sophocles, who was his fellow-commis- 
sioner in the generalship, was ^ing on 
board with him, and praised the oeauty of 
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a youth they met with in the way to the 
ship, “Sophocles/' said he, “a p^eneral 
ought not only to have clean hands, but 
also clean eyes." And Stesimbrotus tells 
us, that, in his encomium on those who fell 
in battle at Samos, he said they were become 
immortal, as the gods were. “ For," said he, 
“ we do not see them themselves, but only 
by the honors we pay them, and by the bene- 
fits they do us, attribute to them immortality; 
and tlie like attributes belong also to those 
that die in^he service of their country." 

Since Thucydides describes the rule of 
Pericles as an aristocratical government, that 
went by the name of a democracy, but was, 
indeed,* the supremacy of a single great 
man, while many others say, on the con- 
trary, that by him the common people were 
first encouraged and led on to such evils as 
appropriations of subject territory; allow- 
ances for attending theatres, payments for 
performing public duties, and by these bad 
habits were, under the influence of his 
public measures, changed from a sober, 
thrifty people, that maintained themselves 
by their own labors, to lovers of expense, 
intemperance, and license, let us examine 
the cause of this change by the actual mat- 
ters of fact. 

At the first, as has been said, when he set 
himself again .st Cimon’s great authority, he 
did caress the people. Finding himself 
come short of his competitor in wealth and' 
money, by which advantages the other was 
enabled to take care of tlie poor, inviting 
every day some one or other of the citizens 
that was in want to supper, and bestowing 
clothes on the aged people, and breaking 
down the hedges and enclosures of his 
grounds, that all that would might freely 
gather what fruit they pleased, Pericles, 
thus outdone in popular arts, by the advice 
of one Darnonides of CEa, as Aristotle states, 
ttirned to the distribution of the public 
moneys; and in a short time having bought 
the people over, what with moneys allowed 
for shows and for service on juries, and 
what with other forms of pay and largess, 
he made use of them against the council of 
Areopagus, of which he himself was no 
member, as having never been appointed by 
lot either chief archon, or lawgiver, or king, 
or captain. For from of old these offices 
were conferred on persons by lot, and they 
who had acquitted themselves duly in the 
discharge of them w'ere advanced to the 
cotirt ot Areopagus. And so Pericles, hav- 
ing secured his power and interest with the 
popidace, directed the exertions of his party 
against this council with such success, that 
most of ttiose causes and matters which had 
been used to be tried there, were, by the 
agency of Ephialtes, removed ^rom its cog- 
nizance ; Cimon, also, was banished by 
ostracism as a favorer of the Lacedaemonians 
and a hater of the people, though in wealth* 


and noble birth he was among the first, and 
had won several most glorious victories over 
the barbarians, and had filled the city with 
money and spoils of war ; as is recorded in 
the history of his life. So vast an authority 
had Pericles obtained among the people. 

The ostracism was limited by law to ten 
years; but the Lacedaemonians, in the mean 
time, entering with a great army into tlie 
territory of Tanagra, and the ' Atheniafts 
going out against them, Cimon, corning 
from his banishment before his time was 
out, put himself in arms and array with 
those of his fellow-citizens that were of his 
own tribe, and desired by his deeds to wipe 
off the suspicion of his favoring the Lace- 
daemonians, by venturing his own person 
along with his countrymen. But Pericles’s 
friends, gathering in a body, forced him to 
retire as a banislied man. For which cause 
also Pericles seems to have exerted himself 
more in that than in any battle, and to have 
been conspicuous above all for his exjiosuro 
of himself to danger. AH Cimon’s friends, 
also, to a man, fell together side by side, 
whom Pericles had accused with him of 
taking part with the Laced gemoiii an s. De- 
feated in this battle on their own frontiers, 
and expecting a new and perilous attack 
with return of spring, the Athenians now 
felt regret and sorrow for the loss of Cimon, 
and rej)entance for their expulsion of him. 
Pericles, being sensible of their feelings, 
did not hesitate or delay to gratify it, and 
himself made the motion for recalling liini 
home, lie, upon his return, concluded a 
})eace betwixt the two cities ; for the Lace- 
djcmoiiians entertained as kindly feelings 
towards him as they did the reverse towards 
Pericles and the other popular leaders. 

Yet some there are who say that Pericles 
did not propose the order for Cimon’s return 
till some private articles of agreement had 
been made between them, and this by means 
of Elpinice, CimoiTs sister ; that Cimon, 
namely, should go out to sea with a fleet of 
,two hundred ships, and be commander-in- 
chief abroad, with a design to reduce the 
king of Persia’% territories, and that Pericles 
should have the power at home. 

This Elpinice, it was thought, had before' 
this time procured some favor for her 
brother Cimon at Pericles’s hands, and in- 
duced him to be more remiss and gentle in 
urging the charge when Cimon was tried for 
his life ; for Pericles was one of the commit- 
tee ap|>oiiited by the commons to plead 
against him. And when Elpinice came and 
besought him in her brothers behalf, he an- 
swered, with a smile, “ O Elpinice, you are 
too old a woman to undertake such business 
as this. " But, when he appeared to impeach 
him, he stood up but once to speak, merely 
to acquit himself of his commission, and 
went out of court, having done Cimon the 
least prejudice of any of nis accusers. 
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How» then, can one believe Idomeneus, 
who charges Pericles as if he had by treach- 
ery procured the murder of Ephialtes, the 
popuW statesman, one who was his friend, 
and of his own party in all his political 
course, out of jealousy, forsooth, and envy 
of his great reputation? This historian, it 
seems, having raked up these stories, I know 
not whence, has befouled with them a man 
■v^ho, perchance, was not altogether free from 
fault or blame, but yet had a noble spirit, and 
a sonl that was bent on honor ; and where such 
qualities are, there can no such cruel and 
brutal passion find harbor or gain admit- 
tance. As to Ephialtes, the truth of tlie 
stor^, as Aristotle has told it, is this ; that 
having made himself formidable to the oli- 
garchical party, by being an uncompromis- 
ing asserter of the people’s rights in calling 
to account and prosecuting those who any 
way wronged them, his enemies, lying in j 
wait for him, hy the means of AristO(iicns the 
Tanagraean, privately despatclied him. 

Ciinon, while he was admiral, ended his 
days in the Isle of Cyprus. And the aristo- 
craticai party, seeing that Pericles was al- 
ready before tills grown to be the greatest and 
foremost man of all the city, Vnit hevertliel<‘.ss 
wishing there should be somebody set uj) 
against him, to blunt and turn the edge ot'his 
power, that it might not altogether prove a 
monarchy, put forward Thucydides^ of Alo- 
pece, a discreet person, and a^near kinsman 
of Cinion’s, to conduct the opposition against 
him ; who, indeed, though less skilled in 
warlike affairs than Cimon was, ^’(‘t was 
better versed in speaking and prilitical busi- 
ness, and keeping close guard in the city, 
and engaging with Pericles on the hustings, 
in a short time brought the government to 
an ecpiality of parties. For he w'ould net 
suffer tliose who were called the honest and 
ood (persons of worth and distinrtion) to 
e scattered up and down and mix them- 
selves and be lost among the populace, as 
formerly, diminishing and obscuring their 
superiority amongst the masses ; but taking, 
^ern apart by themselves and uniting them 
in one body, liy their coml^ned weight he 
wjis able, as it were upon the balance, to 
make a counterpoise to the othei party. 

For, indeed, there was from the beginning 
a sort of concealed split, or seam, as it might 
be in a piece of iron, marking the different 
popular and aristocratical tendencies ; but 
the open rivalry and contention of these two 
opponejite made the gash deep, an<l severed 
the city into the two parties of the people 
and the few. Aid so Pericles, at that time 
more than at any other, let loose ♦he reins 
to the people, and made his policy subservi- 
ent to their pleasure, contriving continually 
to have some great public show or solemnity, 
TOme banquet, or some procession or other 
in the town to please them, coaxing his 
countrymen like children, with such delights 


and pleasures as were not, however, unedify- 
ing. Besides that every year he sent out 
threescore galleys, on board of which there 
went numbers of the citizens, who were in 
pay eight months, learning at the %ime 
time and practising the art of seamajiship. 

He sent, moreover, a thousand of them into 
the Chersonese as planters, to share the land 
among them by lot, and five hundred more 
into the isle of Naxos, and half that number 
to Andros, a thousand into 'Phrace to dwell 
among the Bisalbe, and others* into Italy, 
when the city Sybaris, which now was called 
Thurii, was to be repeopled. And this he 
did to ease and discharge the city of an idle, 
and, by reason of their idleness, a busy, med- 
dling crowd of people ; and at the saiiie time 
to meet the necessities and reston* the for- 
tunes of the poor townsmen, and to intimi- 
date, also, and check their allies from at- 
tempting any change, by posting such gar- 
ri.sons, as it wore, in the midst of them. 

'Phat whicli gave most pleasure and orna- 
ment to the city of Athena, and the great- 
est admiration and even astonishment to all 
strangers, and that which now is (In'cce's only 
(‘vidjuice tliat tin* ]K»\v<*r she boasts of and 
her ancient wealth are no romain'e or idle 
story, was his constnndiou of the ]>ublic and* 
sacred buildings. Y<‘t this was that of all 
his actions in the gr)V(‘rniin*nt w})i(d> his 
enemies most looked askanc(* upon and cavill- 
ed at in thc! popular assemblies, <n’yiug out 
liow that the commonwealth of yVthens had 
lost its r(*pntatif)n and was ill-spok(‘n of 
abroad for removing the common treasure 
of the Cre(‘ks fiom the isl <5 of Delos into 
their own custody; and how that their fair- 
est excuse for ho doing, namely, that tlnty 
took it away bn* fear the barbarians slnudd 
seize it, and on purpose to secure it in a safe 
place, this PericleH had mafle. ?inavailah|e, 
and how that “ (ireeee c:inin)t but re.s(ait it 
as an insufferable affront, and consider her- 
self to be tyranniz(‘d ov(*r openly, \vlje?i she 
sees the treasure, which was contributed l)y 
her upon a necessity for the war, wantonly 
lavished out by us «qx)n our city, b) gild her 
all over, ami to adorn and set ber forth, as 
it were soine vain woman, hung round with 
precious stones and figures and temples, 
whicli costa world of money." 

Fericles, on the other hand, infonned the 
people, that' they were in no way oliliged to 
give any account of those moneys b’ their 
allies, so long as they rnainfainerl their de- 
fence, and kept off tlie barbarians from At- 
tacking them ; while in the mean time they 
did not 80 much as supply one horse or man 
or ship, but only found money for the ser- 
vice ; << which money," sai^ he, “is not 
theirs that give it, but theirs that receive it, 
if so be they perform the conditions upon 
which they receive it." And that it was 
p)od reason, that, now the city was suffl^ent- 
^ provided and stored with all things 
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necessary for the war, they should convert 
the overplus of its wealth to such under- 
takings, as would hereafter, when completed, 
give them eternal honor, and, tor the pres- 
ent, #while in process, freely supply all the 
inhabitants with plenty. With their vari- 
ety of workmanship and of occasions for ser- 
vice, which summon all arts and trades and 
require all hands to be employed about them, 
they do actually put the whole city, in a 
manner, into state-pay; while at the sjime 
time she is both beautified and maintained by 
herself. For as those who are of age and 
strength for war are provided for and main- 
tained in the armaments abroad by their 
pay out of the pul Uc stock, so, it being his 
desire and design that the undisciplined 
mechanic multitude that stayed at home 
should not go without their share of public 
salaries, and yet should not have them given 
them for sitting still and doing nothing, to 
that end he thought fit to bring in among 
them, with the approbation of the people, 
these vast projects of buildings and designs 
of works, that would be of some continuance 
before they were finished, and would give 
employment to numerous arts, so that the 
part or the people that stayed at home might, 
no less than those that were at sea or in 
garrisons or on expeditions, have a fair and 
■just occasion of receiving the benefit and 
naving their share of the public moneys. 

d'he materials were stone, brass, ivory, 
gold, ebony cypress- wood ; and the arts or 
trades that wrought and fashioned them 
were smiths and carpenbu’s, moulders, foun- 
ders and braziers, stone-cutters, dyers, gold- 
smiths, ivory-workers, painters, embroider- 
ers, turners ; those again that conveyed 
them to the town for use, merchants and 
mariners and ship-masters by sea, and by 
land, Cartwrights, cattle-breeders, wag- 
goners, rope-makers, flax-workers, shoe- 
makers and leather-dressers, road-makers, 
miners. And every trade in the same na- 
ture, as a captain in an army has his par- 
ticular company of soldiers under him, had 
its own hired company of journeymen and 
laborers belonging to it banded together as 
in array, to be as it were the instrument 
and body for the performance of the ser- 
vice. Thus, to say all in a word, the oc- 
casions and services of these public works 
distributed plenty through every age and 
condition. 

As then grew the works up, no less state- 
ly in size than exquisite in form, the work- 
meti striving to outvie the material and the 
design with the beauty of their workman- 
ship, yet the most wonderful thing of all 
was the rapidity of their execution. Under- 
takings, any one of which singly might have 
required, they thought, for their completion, 
several successions and ages of men, were 
everyone of them accomplished in the height 
and prime of one man’s political service. 


Although they say, too, that Zeuxis once, 
having heard Agatharchus the painter boast 
of despatching his work with speed and ease, 
replied, ‘ ‘ I take a long time. For ease and 
speed in doing a thing do not give the work 
lasting solidity or exactness of beauty ; the 
exiienditure of time allowed to a man’s pains 
beforehand for the production of a thing is 
repaid by way of interest with a .vital force 
for its preservation when once produced. 
For which reason Pericles’s works are espe- 
cially admired, as having been made quickly, 
to last long. For every particular piece of 
his work was immediately, even at that time, 
for its beauty and elegance, antique ; and 
yet in its vigor and freshness looks to this 
day as if it were just executed. There is a 
sort of bloom of newness upon tliose works 
of his, preserving them from the touch of 
time, as if they had some perennial spirit 
and undying vitality mingled in the com- 
position of them. 

Phidias had the oversight of all the works, 
and was surveyor-general, though upon the 
various portions other great masters and 
workmen were employed. Fcfr Callicrates 
and Ictinus built the Parthenon; the chapel 
at Eleusis, where the mysteries were cele- 
brated, was begun by Corcebus, who erected 
the pillars that stand upon the floor or pave- 
ment, and joined them to the architraves; 
and after his death Metagenes of Xypete 
added the frieze and the upper line of col- 
umns ; Xenocles of Cholargus roofed or 
arched the lantern on the top of the temple 
of Castor and J'ollux; and the long wall, 
which Socrates says he himself heard Peri- 
cles propose to the people, was undertaken 
by Callicrates. This w'ork Cratinus ridi- 
cules, as long in finishing, — 

'T is long since Pericles, if words would do it. 

Talk’d up the wall; yet adds not one mite to it. 

The Odeum, or music-room, which in its 
interior was full of seats and ranges of pil- 
lars, and outside had its roof made to slope 
and descend from one single point at the 
top, was constructed, we are told, in imita- 
tion of the king of Persia’s Pavilion; this 
likewise by Pericles’s order; which Cratinus 
again, in his comedy called The Thracian 
Women, made an occasion of raillery, — 

So, we see here, 

Jupiter Long-pate Pericles appear, 

Since ostmcism time, he’s laid aside his head, 

And wears the new Odeum in its stead. 

Pericles, also, eager for distinction, then 
first obtained the decree fgr a contest in 
musical skill to be held yearly at the Pana- 
thenaea, and he himself, being chosen judge, 
arranged the order and method in which tlje 
competitors should sing and play on the flule 
and on the har^. And both at that time, 
and at other times also, they sat iq this 
music-room to see and hear aU such trials of 
skill. 
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The propyl®ai or entrcinccs to the Acrop^ 
lis, were finished in five years’ time, Mnesi- 
cles being the principal architect. A strange 
accident happened in the coui-se of building, 
which showed that the goddess was not 
averse to the work, but was aiding and co- 
operating to bring it to perfection. One of 
the artificers, the quickest and the handiest 
workman among them all, with a slip of his 
foot fell down from a great height, and lay 
in a miserable condition, the physicians 
having no hopes of his recovery. When 
Pericles was in distress about this, ^linerva 
appeared to him at night in a dream, and 
ordered a course of treatment, which he 
applied, and in a short time and with great 
ease cured the man. And upon this occasion 
it was that he set up a brass statue of 
Minerva, surnamed Health, in the citadtd 
near the altar, which they say was there 
before. But it was Phidias w’ho wrought 
the goddess’s image in gold, and he has his 
name inscribed on the pedestal as the work- 
man of it; and indeed the whole work in a 
manner was under his charge, and he had, 
as we have said already, the oversight over 
all the artists and w^orkmen, through Peri- 
cles’s frifuidship for him; and this, indeed, 
made him much envied, and his patron 
shamefully slandered with stories, as ’if 
Phidias were in the habit of receiving, for 
Pericles’s use, freeborn women that cpme to 
see the w'orks. The comic wj’iters of the 
town, when they had got hold of this story, 
made much of it, and bespattered him with 
all th(» ribaldry they could invent, charging 
him falsely wdth the wdfe of Menippus, one 
who was his friend and served as lieutenant 
under him in the wars; and with the birds 
kejit by Pyrilampes, an acquaintance of 
Pericles, who, they pretend(*d, used to giv(^ 
pres<*nts of peacocks to Pericles’s female 
friends. And how can one wonder at any 
number of strange assertions from men 
whose whole lives were devoted to mockery, 
and who were ready at any time to sacrifice 
the reputation of their superiors to vulgar 
envy and spite, as to some evil genius, when 
even Stesimbrotus the Thasia^ has dared to 
lay to the charge of Pericles a monstrous 
and fabulous piece of criminality with his 
son’s wife? So very difficult a matter is it 
^ trace and find out the truth of any thing 
hv history, when, on the one hand, those 
who afterwards write it find long periods of 
time intercepting their view, and, on the 
other hand, the contemporary records of 
any actions and lives, partly through envy 
and ill-will, partijr through favor and flat- 
tery, pervert and distort truth. 

\V hen the orators, who sided with Thucy- 
dides and his party, were at one time crying 
out, as their custom was, against Pericles, 
as one who squandered away the public 
money, and made havoc of the state revenues, 
ne rose in the open assembly and put the 


• question to the people, whether they thought 

• that he had laid out much; and they saying, 
! “ Too much, a great deal,” ‘‘ Then,”* said 

he, ” since it is so, let the cost not go to your 
account, but to mine; and let the iuscriji^tion 
ufxm the buildings stand in my name.” 
When they heard him say thus, whether it 
were out of a surprise to see the greatue.ss of 
his spirit, or out of emulation of the glory 
of the works, they cried aloud, bidding him 
to spend on, and lay out what ho thought fit 
from the public purse, and to spare no cost, 
till all were finished. 

At length, coming to a final contest with 
Thucydidt‘S, which of the two should ostra- 
cize the other out of the country, and having 
gone through this ptu'il, he tlin'w^ his anta- 
gonist out, and broke np the confederacy 
that had Ihhui organized against him. So 
that now all schism and division being at an 
en«l, and tlie city brought to evenness and 
unity, he got all Athens and all affairs that 
])<*rtain(‘d to the Atlumians into his own- 
liands, their tributes, tludr armies, and tludr 
galhws, tlu; islands, tin* s(*a, and tludr wid(^- 
ex|<‘ndcd ])ower, partly over other (Ireeks- 
an<l partly over barbarians, and all that 
(unpire, which they poss(*ssed, foumhul and* 
fortifi(*d upon subject nations and royal 
friendships ami alliances. 

Aft(‘r this he was no longer th(^ saim; man 
he had b(*en Ixdoia*, nor as taim^ and gentle 
and familiar as formerly with the }>opulace, 
so as readily to yield to their jdeasures and 
to comply with the desires of tli(^ inultitndi‘, 
as a sbs'rsman shifts with tlu^ winds. (.Quit- 
ting that loose, remiss, and, in some cas(*8, 
li(!entious court of the popular will, he turn- 
ed those soft and flowery modulations to the 
ausbirity of aristocratical and r(‘gal rule ; 
and enqdouing this npriglitly and nndevia- 
tingly for trw^ country’s best interests he was 
able generally to lea«l the }>(‘oj»J(^ along, with 
tlieir own wills and consents, by jxu’suading 
and show'ing them what was to he done; ami 
sometimes, too, urging and pressing tliem 
forward extremely against their will, he 
ma<le them, wlmther they would or no, yiehl 
suhmissiim to what was for their advantag**. 

In which, to say the truth, he did hut like a 
skilful physician, who, in a cornjdicated and 
chronic disease, as he sees occasion, at one 
wdiile allows his patient the moderate use of 
such things as pleeise him, at another wdiilo 
gives him keen pains and drugs to work thp 
cure. For there arising ami growing up, 
was natural, all manner of distempered feel- 
ings among a people which ha<l so vast a 
command and dominion, he alone, as a grf»af 
master, knowing how to handle and deal 
fitly with each one of tlwun^ and, in an 
especial manner; making that use of hopes 
and fears, as his two chief rudders, with the 
one to check the career of their confidence 
at any time, with the other to raise them up 
and cheer them when under any discourage- 
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nient, plainly showed by this, that rhetoric, 
or the art of speaking, is, in Plato’s lan- 
guage, the government of the souls of men, 
and that her chief business is to address the 
aifections and passions, which are as it were 
the strings and keys to the soul, and require 
a skilful and careful touch to be played on 
as they should be. The source of this pre- 
dominance was not barely his power of lan- 
guage, but, as d’hucydides assures us, the 
reputation of his life, and the confidence 
felt in his cliaracter; his manifest freedom 
from every kind of corruption, and superior- 
ity to all considerations of money. Notwith- 
standing he had made the city Athens, 
wliich was great of itself, as great and rich 
as can be imagined, and though he were 
himself in power and interest more than 
enual to many kings and absolute rulers, 
who some of them also bequeathed by will 
their power to their children, he, for his 
part, did not make the patrimony his father 
left him greater than it w\as by one drachma. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives a plain state- 
ment of the greatness of his power ; and tlie 
comic poets, in their spiteful manner, more 
than hint at it, styling his companions and 
friends the new Pisistratidai, and calling on 
him to abjure any intention of usurpation, 
as one whose eminence was too great to be 
any longer proportionable to and compatible 
with a democracy or popular government. 
And Teleclides says the Athenians had sur- 
rendered up to him — 

The tribute of the cities, and witli them, the cities 
too, to do with them ns he pleases, and undo; 

To build up, if he likes, stone w.'dls around a town; 

and again, if so he likes, to pull them dow’ii; 

Their treaties and alli.ances, power, empire, peace, 
and war, their wealth and their success forever 
more. 

Nor was all this the luck of gome happy 
occasion ; nor was it the mere bloom and 
grace of a policy that flourished for a season; 
but having for forty years together^ m.ain- 
tained the first place among statesmen such 
as Ephialtes and Leocrates and Myronides 
and Cimon and Tolmides and Thucydides, 
were, after the defeat and banishment of 
Thucydides, for no less than fifteen years 
longer, in the exercise of one continuous 
uniritermitted command in the office, to which 
he was annually reelected, of General, he 
preserved his integrity unsiX)tted^ though 
otherwise he was not altogether idle or care- 
less in looking after his pecuniary advantage; 
his paternal estate, which of right belonged 
to him, he so ordered that \t might neither 
through negligence be wasted or lessened, 
•nor yet, being so full of business as he was, 
cost him any great trouble or time with tak- 
ing care of it ^ and put it into such a way of 
management as he thought to be the most 
e^y for himself, and the most exact. All 
his yearly products and profits he sold to- 
gether in a lump, and supplied his household 
needs afterward by buying every thing that 


he or his family wanted out of the market. 
Upon which account, his children, when they 
grew to age, were not well pleased with his 
management, and the women that lived with 
him were treated with little cost, and com- 
plained of this way of housekeeping, where 
every thing was ordered and set down from 
day to day,^ and reduced to the greatest ex- 
I actness ; since there was not there, as is 
usual in a great family and a plentiful estate, 
any thing to spare, or over and above ; but 
all that went out or came in, all disburse- 
ments and all receipts, proceeded as it were 
by number and measure. His manager in 
all this was a single servant, Evangelus by 
name, a man either naturally gifted or in- 
structed by Pericles so as to excel every one 
in this art of domestic economy. 

All this, in truth, was very little in har- 
mony with Anaxagoras’s wisdom; if, indeed, 
it be true that he, by a kind of divine im- 
pulse and greatness of spirit, voluntarily 
quitted his house, and left his land to lie 
fallow and to be grazed by sheep like a com- 
mon. But the life of a contemplative phi- 
losopher and that of an active statesman are, 
I presume, not the same thing ; for the one 
merely employs, upon great and good objects 
of thought, an intelligence that requires no 
aid of instruments nor supply of any exter- 
nal materials ; whereas the other, who tem- 
pers and applies his virtue to human uses, 
may have occasion for affluence, not as a 
matter of niere necessity, but as a noble 
thing ; which was Pericles’s case, who re- 
lieved numerous poor citizens. 

How'ever, there is a story, that Anaxago- 
ras himself, while Pericles was taken up 
with public affairs, lay neglected, and that, 
now being grown old, he wrapped himself up 
with a resolution to die for want of food ; 
which being by chance brought to Pericles’s 
ear, he was horror-struck, and instantly ran 
thither, and used all the arguments and en- 
treaties he could to him, lamenting not so 
much Anaxagoras’s condition as his own, 
should he lose such a counsellor as he had 
found hiin to be ; and that, upon this, An- 
axagoras unfolded his robe, and showing 
himself, made answer : “ Pericles,” said he, 

“ even those who have occasion for a lamp 
sujiply it with oil.” 

The Lacedfemonians beginning to show 
themselves troubled at the growth of the 
Athenian pow er, Pericles, on the other hand, 
to elevate the people’s spirit yet more, and 
to raise them to the thought of great actions, 
proposed a decree, to summon all the Greeks 
in what part soever, whetJier of Europe or 
Asia, every city, little as well as great, to 
send their deputies to Athens to a general 
assembly, or convention, there to consult and 
advise concerning the Greek temples which 
the barbarians had burnt down, and the sac- 
rifices which were due from them upon vows 
they had made to their gods for the safety 
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of Greece Tvhen they fought against the bar- 
barians ; and also concerning the navigation 
of the sea, that they might henceforward all 
of them pass to and fro and trade securely, 
and be at peace among themselves. 

Upon this errand, there were twenty men, 
of such as were above fifty years of age, sent 
by commission ; five to summon the lonians 
and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders as 
fifr as Lesbos and Rhodes ; five to visit all 
the places in the Hellespont and Thrace, up 
U) Byzantium; and other five besides these 
to go to Boeotia and Phocis and Peloponne- 
sus, and from hence to pass through the Loc- 
rians over to the neighboring continent as far 
as Acarnania and Ambracia; and the rest to 
take their course through Euboea to the (Etae- 
ans and the Malian Gulf, and to the Achneans 
of Phthiotis and the Thessalians; all of them 
to treat with the people as they passed, and 
to persuade them to come and take their 
part in the debates for settling the peace 
and jointly regulating the affairs of Greece. 

Nothing was effected, nor did the cities 
meet by their deputies, as was desired ; the 
Lacediemonians, as it is said, crossing the 
design underhand, and the attempt being 
disapi>ointed and baffled first in Peloponnesus. 
I thought fit, however, to introduce the men- 
tion of it, to show the spirit of the man And 
the greatness of his thoughts. 

In his military conduct, he gained.a great 
reputation for wariness; he would not by 
his good-will engage in any fight which had 
much uncertainty or hazard: he did not envy 
the glory of generals whose rash adventures 
fortune favored with brilliant success, how- 
ever they were admired by others ; nor did 
he think them worthy his imitation, but al- 
ways used to say to his citizens that, so far 
as lay in his power, they should continue im- 
mortal, and live forever. Seeing 'Folmides, 
the son of Tolmajus, upon the confidence of 
bis former successes, and flushed with the 
honor his military actions had procured him, 
niaking preparation to attack the Iheotians 
in their own country when therg was no 
likely opportunity, and that he had prevail- 
ed with the bravest and most enterprising of 
the youth to enlist themselves as volunteers 
in the service, who besides his other ff»rce 
made up a thousand, he endeavored to with- 
hold him and to advise him from it in the 
public assembly, telling him in a memorable 
saying of his, which still goes aliout, that, if 
he would not take Pericles’s advice, yet he 
would not do amiss to wait and be ruled by 
time, the wisest gounsellor of all. This say- 
ing, at that time, was but slightly commend- 
ed ; but within a few days alter, when news 
was brought that Tolmides himself had been 
defeated and slain in battle near Coronea, 
and that many brave citizens had fallen with 
him, it gained him great repute as well as 
Kood-wiil among the peo[)le, for wisdom and 
for love of his countrymen. 


But of all his expeditions, that to tho 
Chersonese gave most satisfaction and* pleas- 
ure, having proved the safety of the Greeks 
who inhabited there. For not only by car- 
rying along with him a thousand fresh cit- 
izens of Athens he gave new strength and 
vigor to the cities, but also by belting the neck 
of land, which joins the j)eninsuia to the 
continent, with bulwarks and forts from sea 
to sea, he put a stop to the inroads of the 
Thracians, who lay all about the Chersonese, 
find closed the door against a continual and 
grievous war, with which that country luid 
been long harassed, lying exposed to tlie en- 
croachments and influx of barbarous neigli- 
bors, and groaning under the evils of a 
predatory population both upon and within 
its borders. 

Nor was he less admired and talked of 
abroad for his sailing round the Peloponnesus, 
having set out from Peg;©, or The Fountains, 
th(‘ port of Megara, with a hundred galleys. 
For be not only laid waste tluj sea-co;ist, as 
'rolmides had done before, but also, advan- 
cing far up into main land with the soldiers he 
hj^d onboard, by the terror of his appeaninoe 
drove many witliin their walls; and fit Nemea, 
with main force, routed ami raised a troj^hy 
over the Sieyonians, who stood their ground 
and joined battle with liim. And having 
taken on board a sup]>lv of soldiers into the 
galleys, out of Acbaia, then in l(‘ague with 
Athens, he crossed with the fleet to the, op- 
posite continent, and, sailing along by the 
mouth of the river Achelous, overnin Acarn- 
ania and shut up the (Eniada? witliin their 
city walls, and having ravaged and wasted 
their country, weighed ancliorfor borne with 
the double advantage of having shown him- 
self formidable to his enemies, iind at the 
same time-safe and energetic to his fellow- 
citizeiis; for there Wfis not so much as any 
rhance-misearriagft that happened, the whole 
voyage through, to those who wen^ under his 
charge. 

Entering also the Euxine Sea with a large 
and finely equipjied fl(U*t, he obtained for the 
Greek cities any new arrangements they want- 
ed, ami entered int/O friendly relations with 
them ; and to the barbarous nations, and kings 
and cliiefs round about them, disfilayed tlie 
greatness of the power of the Athenians, their 
perfect ability and confidence U) sail wher- 
ever they had a mind, and to bring the whole 
sea under their control. He left the Siqo- 
I pians thirteen ships of war, with soldiers 
I under the command of Lamachus, to assist 
! them against Timesileus the tyrant ; and 
when he and his accomplices hail been throwh 
out, obtained a decree that six hundred of 
the Athenians that were willing should sail 
to Sinope and plant themselves there with 
the Sinopians, sharing among them the 
houses and land which the tyrant and his 
party had previously held. 

But in other things he did not comply with 
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the giddy impulses of the citizens, nor q[uit 
his own resolutions to follow their fancies, 
when, carried away with the thought of their 
stren^K and great success, they were eager 
to interfere again in Egypt, and to disturb 
the king of Persia’s maritime dominions. 
Nay, there were a good many who were, even 
then, possessed with that unblest and inau- 
spicious passion for Sicily, which afterward 
the orators of Alcibiades’s party blew u^ in- 
to a flame. There were some also who dreamt 
of Tuscany and of Carthage, and not without 
plausible reason in their present large domin- 
ion and prosperous course of their affairs. 

But Pericles curbed this passion for foreign 
conquest, and unsparingly pruned and cut 
down their ever busy fancies for a multitude 
of undertakings; and directed their pow'er 
for the most part to securing and consolida- 
ting what they had already got, supposing it 
would be quite enough for them to do, if 
they could keep the Lacedaemonians in check; 
to whom he entertained all along a sense of 
opposition ; which, as upon many other occa- 
sions, so he particularly showed by what he 
did in the time of the holy war. The Laqe- 
daemonians, having gone with an army to 
Delphi, restored Apollo’s temple, which the 
Phocians had got into their possession, to 
the Delphians; immediately after their de- 
parture, Pericles, with another army, came 
and restored the Phocians. And the Lace- 
daemonians having engraven the record of 
their privilege of consulting the oracle be- 
fore others, which the Delphians gave them, 
upon the forehead of the brazen wolf w'hich 
stands there, he, also, having received from 
the Phocians the like privilege for the 
Athenians, had it cut upon the same wolf of 
brass on his right side. 

That he did well and wisely in thus re- 
straining the exertions of the Athenians 
within the compass of Greece, the events 
themselves that happened afterward bore 
sufficient witness. For, in the first place, 
the Euboeans revolted, against whom he 
passed over with forces; and then, imme- 
diately after, news came that the Megarians 
were turned their enemies, and a hostile 
army was upon the borders of Attica, under 
the conduct of Plistoanax, king of the Lace- 
dflemonians. Wherefore Pericles came with 
his army back again in all haste out of Eu- j 
boea, to meet the war which threatened at 
home; and did not venture to engage a nu- 
merous and brave army eager for battle; but 
perceiving that Plistoanax was a very young 
man, and governed himself mostly by the 
counsel and advice of Cleandrides, whom 
the ephors had sent with him, by reason of 
his youth, to b® a kind of guardian and as- 
sistant to him, he privately' made trial of 
this man’s integrity, and, in a short time, 
having corrupted him with money, prevailed 
with him to withdraw the Peloponnesians 
oat of Attica. When the army had retired 


and dispersed into their several states, the 
Lacedaenionians in anger ^ned their king in 
so large a sum of money, that, unable to pay 
it, he quitted Lacedasmon ; while Cleaii- 
drides fled, and had sentence of death passed 
upon him in his absence. This was the 
father of Gylippus, who overpowered the 
Athenians in Sicily. And it seems that this 
covetousness was an hereditary disease trans- 
mitted from father to son ; for Gylippus aRo 
afterwards was caught in foul practices, and 
expelled from Sparta for it. But this we 
have told at large in the account of Ly San- 
der. 

When Pericles, in giving up his accounts 
of this expedition, stated a disbursement of 
ten talents, as laid out upon fit occasion, the 
people, without any question, nor troubling 
themselves to investigate the mystery, freely 
allowed of it. And some historians, in 
which number is TheophraStus the ^iloso- 
pher, have given it as a truth that Pericles 
every year used to send privately the sum of 
ten talents to Sparta, with which he compli- 
mented those in office, to keep off the war; 
not to purchase peace neither, but time, 
that he might prepare at leisure, and be the 
better able to carry on war hereafter. 

Immediately after this, turning his forces 
against the revolters, and passing over into 
the island of Euboea with fifty sail of ships 
and five thousand men in arms, he reduced 
their cities, and drove out the citizens of 
the Chalcidians, called Ilippobotae, horse- 
feeders, the chief persons for wealth and 
reputation among them; and removing all 
the Histiaeaiis out of the country, brought 
in a plantation of Athenians in their room; 
making them his one example of severity, 
because they had captured an Attic ship and 
killed all on board. 

After this, having made a truce between 
the Athenians and Lacedaemofiians for thirty 
years, he ordered, by public decree, the ex- 
pedition against the Isle of Samos, on the 
ground, that, when they were bid to leave 
off their war w ith the Milesians, they had 
not complied. And as these measures against 
the Samians are thought to have been taken 
to please Aspasia, this may be a fit point 
for inquiry about the woman, what art or 
charming faculty she had that enabled her 
to captivate, as she did, the greatest states- 
men, and to give the philosophers occasion 
to speak so much about her, and that, too, 
not to her disparagement. That she was. a 
Milesian by birth, the daughter of Axiochus, 
is a thing acknowledged. And they say it 
was in emulation of Thar^lia, a courtesan 
of the old Ionian times, that she made her 
addresses to men of great power. Tharge- 
lia was a great beauty, extremely charming, 
and at the same time sag^acious ; she *hM 
numerous suitors among the Greeks, and 
brought all who had to ao writh her over to 
the Persian interest, and by their means, 
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beinsr men of the greatest jwwer and station, 
the seeds of the Median faction up 
down in several cities, ^spasia, some 
Lv was Qoorted and caressed by Pericles 
utlorf account of her knowledge and skill m 
T>olitic8. Socrates himself would sometimes 
^ to visit her, and some of his acquaintance 
with him; and those who frequented her 
company would carry their wives with them 
td listen to her. Her occupation was any 
thing but creditable, her house being a 
home for young courtesans.^ jEschines tells 
us also, that Lysicles, a sheep-dealer, a man 
of low birth and character, by keeping 
Aspasia company after Pericles’s death, 
came to be a chief man in Athens. And in 
Plato’s Menexenus, though we do not take 
the introduction as quite serious, still thus 
much seems to be historical, that she had 
the repute of being resorted to by many of 
tlie Athenians for instruction in the art of 
speaking. Pericles’s inclination for her 
seems, however, to have rather proceeded 
from the passion of love. He had a wife 
that was near of kin to him, who had been 
married first to Hipponicus, by w'hoin she 
had Callias, surnamed the Rich; and also 
she brought Pericles, while she lived with 
him, two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus. 
Afterwards, when they did not well aijree 
nor like to live together, he parted with her, 
W’ith her own consent, to another m^in, and 
himself took Aspasia, and iQved her with 
wonderful affection ; every day, both as he 
went out and as he came in from the market- 
place, he saluted and kissed her. 

In the comedies she goes by the nicknames 
of the new Omphale and Deianira, and 
again is styled Juno. Cratinus, in down- 
right terms, calls her a harlot. 

To find him a Juno the goddess Of lust 

Bore that harlot past shame, 

Aspasia by pame. 


It should seem, also, that he had a son by 
her ; Eupolis, in his Demi, introduced Peri- 
cles asking after his safety, £Cnd Myronides 
replying, 

*' My son?’* “ He lives; a man lie had been long, 
But that the harlot-mother did him wrong.” 

Aspasia, they say, became so celebrated and 
renowned, that Cyrus also, who made war 
against Artaxerxes for the Persian monarchy, 
gave her whom he loved the best of all his 
concubines the name of Aspasia, who before 
that was Oalled Mil to. She was a Phoctean 
by birth, the dai^hter of one Hermotimus, 
and, when Cyrusfell’ in battle, was carried 
to the king, and had great influence at court. 
These things coming into my memory as I 
am writing this story, it would be unnatu- 
ral for me to omit them. 

Pericles, however, was particularly charged 
with having proposed to the assembly the 
war against the Samians, from favor to the 


Milesians, upon the entreaty of* Aspasia. 
For the two states were at war for the pos- 
session of Priene; and the Samians, getting 
the better, refused to lay down their arms 
and to have the controversy betwixt them 
decided by arbitration before the Athenians. 
Pericles, therefore, fitting out a fleet, went 
and broke up the oligarchical government 
at Samos, and, taking fifty of the principal 
men of the town as hostages, and as many 
of their children, sent them to the isle of 
Lemnos, there to be kept, though he had 
offers, as some relate, of a talent a piece for 
himself from each one of the hostages, and 
of many other presents from those who w^ere 
anxious not to have a democracy. More- 
over, Pissuthnes the Persian, one of the 
king’s lieutenants, bearing some good-will 
to the Samians, sent him ten thousand 
pieces of gold to excuse the city. I’ericlos, 
however, Would receive none of all tliis ; but 
after he had taken that course with the Sa- 
mians which he thought fit, and set up a de- 
mocracy among them, sailed back to Athens. 

But they, however, immediately revolted, 
Pjssuthnes having privily got away their 
hostages for them, and provid<‘d them with 
means for the war. Wht‘reupon R^rioles 
came out with a fleet a second time against 
them, and found them not idle nor slinking 
away, but manfully resolved to try for the 
dominion of the sea. The issue was, that, 
after a sharp sea-fight about the island 
called Tragia, Pericles obtained a decisive 
victory, having with forty-four ships routed 
seventy of thc 3 enemy’s, twenty of which 
were carrying soldiers. 

Together with his victory an<l pursuit, 
having made himself rnjister of th *. port, he 
laid siege to the Samians, and blocked them 
up, who yet, one way or other, still ventured 
to make sallies, and fight under the city 
walls. But after that another greater fleet 
from Athens was arrived, ami that the 
Samians were now shut up with a close 
leaguer on every side, Perioh?8, taking with 
him sixty galleys, sailed out into the main 
sea, with the intention, as most authors give 
the account, to meet a squadron of Phmni- 
cian ships that were corning for the Samians' 
relief, and te fight 4-hem at as great distance 
as could be from the island; but, as Sbisirn- 
brotus says, with a design of putting oyer 
to Cypru.s; which does not seem to be prob^ 
ble. But, whichever of the two^ was ms 
intent, it seems to have been a rniscalcul^ 
tion. For on his depai*ture, Melissus, the 
son of Ithagenes, a philosopher, being at 
that time general in Samos, despising either 
the small number of the ships that were 
left or the inexperience of th§ commanders, 
prevailed with the citizens to attack the 
Athenians. And the Samians having won 
the battle, and taken several of the men 
prisoners, and disaVded several of the ships, 
were masters of the sea, and brdiight into 
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port all necessaries they wanted for the war, 
which they had not before. Aristotle says, 
too, that Pericles himself had been once 
before this worsted by this Melissus in a sea- 
fi^t. 

The Samians, that they might requite an 
aifront which had before been put upon 
them, branded the Athenians, whom they 
took prisoners, in their foreheads, with the 
figure of an owl. For so the Athenians had 
marked them before with a Samaena, which 
is a sort of ship, low and flat in the prow, so 
as to look snub-nosed, but wide and large 
and weJl-spread in the hold, by which itbotli 
carries a large cargo and sails well. And it 
was so called, be ause the first of that kind 
was seen at Samos, having been built by 
order of Polycrates the tyrant. These brands 
upon the Samians’ foreheads, they say, are 
the allusion in the passage of Aristophanes, 
where he says, — 

For, oh, the Samians are a lettered people. 

Pericles, as soon as news was brought him 
of the disaster that had befallen his army, 
made all the haste he could to come in %o 
their relief, and having defeated Melissus, 
who bore up against him, and put the enemy 
to flight, he immediately proceeded to hem 
them in with a wall, resolving to master 
them and take the town, rather with some 
cost and time, than with the wounds and 
hazards of his citizens. But as it was a 
hard matter to keep back the Athenians, 
who were vexed at the delay, and were 
eagerly bent to fight, he divided the whole 
multitude into eight parts and arranged by 
lot that that part which had the white bean 
should liave leave to feast and take their 
ease, while the other seven were fighting. 
And this is the reason, they say, that people, 
when at any time they have been merry, and 
enjoyed themselves, call it white day, in 
allusion to this white bean. 

Ephorus the historian tells us besides, that 
Pericles made use of engines of battery in 
this siege, being much taken with the curi- 
ousness of the invention, with the aid and 
presence of Artemon himself, the engineer, 
who, being lame, used to be carried about in 
a litter, where the works required his attend- 
ance, and for that reason was called I’eri- 
phoretus. But Heraclides Ponticus dis- 
proves this out of Anacreon's poems, where 
mention is made of this Artemon Periphore- 
tus several ages before the Samian war, or 
any of these occurrences. And he says that 
Artemon, being a man who loved his ease, 
and had a great apprehension of danger, for 
the most part ^:ept close within doors, having 
two of his servants to hold a brazen shield 
oyer his head, that nothing might fall upon 
him from above ; and if he were at any time 
forced u^n necessity to go abroad, that he 
was carried about in a Uttle hanging bed, 


close to the very gp-ound, and that for tliis 
reason he was called Periphoretus. 

In the ninth* month, the Samians surren- 
dering themselves and delivering up the 
town, Pericles pulled down their walls, and 
seized their shipping, and set a fine of a 
large sum of money upon them, part of 
which they paid down at once, and they 
agreed to bring in the rest by a certain time, 
and gave hostages for security. Duris the 
Samian makes a tragical drama out of these 
events, charging the Athenians and Pericles 
with a great dekl of cruelty, which neither 
Thucydides, nor Ephorus, nor Aristotle have 
given any relation of, and probably with 
little regard to truth; how, for example, he 
brought the captains and soldiers of the gal- 
leys into the market-place at Miletus, and 
there having bound them fast to boards for 
ten days, then, when they were already all 
but half dead, gave order to have them kill- 
ed by beating out their brains with clubs, 
and their dead bodies to be flung out into 
the open streets and fields, unburied. Duris, 
however, who even where he has no private 
feeling concerned, is not wont to keep his 
narrative witliin the limits of truth, is the 
more likely upon this occasion to have exag- 
gerated the calamities which befell his coun- 
try*, to create odium against the Athenians. 
Pericles, however, after the reduction of 
Samos, returning back to Athens, took care 
that those wjio died in the war should bo 
honorably buried, and made a funeral har- 
angue, as the custom is, in their commenda- 
tion at their graves, for which he gained 
great admiration. As he came down from 
the stage on which he spoke, the rest of tlie 
women came and complimented him, taking 
him by the hand, and crowning him with 
garlands and ribbons, like a victorious 
athlete in 'the games ; but Elpinice, coming 
near to him, said, “These are brave deeds, 
Pericles, that you have done, and such as 
deserve our chaplets ; who have lost us many 
a worthy citizen, not in a war with Phoe- 
nicians or Medes, like my brother Cimon, 
but for the overthrow of an allied and kin- 
dred city." As Elpinice spoke these w’ords, 
he, smiling quietly, as it is said, returned 
her answer with this verse, — 

Old women should not seek to be perfumed. 

Ton says of him, that, upon this exploit of 
his, conquering the Samians, be indulged 
very high and proud thoughts of himself: 
whereas Agamemnon was ten years a taking 
a barbarous city, he had* in nine montlis' 
time vanquished and taken the greatest and 
most powerful of the lonians. And indeed 
it was not Without reason that he* assumed 
this glory to himself, for, in real truth, there 
was much uncertainty and great hazard in 
this war, if so be, as Thucydides tells us, 
the Samian state were within a very Uttle of 
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wresting the whole power and dominion of 
the sea out of the Athenians* hands. 

After this was over, the Peloponnesian 
war beginning to break out in full tide, he 
advised the people to send help to the Cor- 
cvTjeans, who were attacked by the Coriii- 
tnians, and to secure to themselves an island 
possessed of great naval resources, since the 
Peloponnesians were already all but in actual 
hostilities against them. The people readily 
consenting to the motion, and voting an aid 
and succor for them, he despatched Lacedse- 
monius, Cimon’s son, having only ten ships 
with him, as it were out of a design to affront 
him ; for there was a great kindness and 
friendship betwixt Cimon’s family and the 
Lacedgemonians ; so, in order that Lacedav 
monius might lie the more open to a charge, 
or suspicion at least, of favoring the Lace- 
daemonians and playing false, if he perform- 
ed no considerable exploit in this service, he 
allowed him a small number of ships, and 
sent him out against his will; and indeed he 
made it somewhat his business to liimler 
Cimon’s sons from rising in the state, pro- 
fessing that by their very names they wm e 
not to be looked upon as native and tnn^ 
Athenians, but foreigners and strangers, one 
being called Laccdgemonius, anoth<*r Tlies- 
salus, and the third Elens; and th<‘y Ivere 
all three of them, it was thougiit, born of an 
Arcadian woman. Being, liowever., ill si>o- 
ken of on account of these ten gall«‘ys, as 
having afforded but a small supply to tin? 
people that were in need, and y(d given a 
great advantage to those who inigiit coin- 
plain of the act of intervention, P(*ricl(‘s sent 
out a larger force aft<;rwar<ls to Corcvra, 
which arrived after the light was ov(U\ 
And when now the Corinthians, angry and 
indignant with the Athenians, accuseci them 
publicly at Lacedaemon, tlie Megarians 
joined with them, com])laining that they 
were, contrary to common riglit and the 
articles of peace sworn to among tlie (ireeks, 
kept out and driven awav from every market 
and from all ports under the control of tlie 
Athenians. The iEginetans, also, profess- 
ing to be ill-used and treated with violence, 
made supplications in private to the Lacedic- 
monians for redress, though not daring 
openly to call the Athenians in question, 
in the mean time, also, the city Poti<la?a, 
under the dominion of the Athenians, but a 
colony formerly of the Corinthians, had re- 
volted, and was beset with a formal siege, 
the ^ lorther occasion of precipitating 

Yet notwith^anding all this, there being 
sent to Athens, and Archidamus, 
f Lacedaemonians, endeavoring 

to bring the greater part of the complaints 
and matters in dispute to a fair determination, 
and to pacify and allay the heats of the al- 
it is very likely that the war would not 
^pon any other grounds of quarrel have 


fallen u^u the Athenians, could they have 
been prevailed with to repeal the ordinance 
against the Megarians, and to bo reconciled 
to them. Upon whicii account, since Peri- 
cles was the man who mainly opposeil it, and 
stirred up the people’s passions to persist in 
their contention with the Megarians, he was 
regarded as the sole cause of the war. 

They say, hioreover, that ambassadors 
went, by order, from Lacedmiuon to AtluMis 
about this very business, and that when Peri- 
cles was urging a certain law which made it 
illegal to take down or withdraw the tablet 
of the decree, one of the ambassadors, Poly- 
alces by name, said, “ Well, do not take'it 
down then, but turn it ; there is no law, I 
suppose, which forbids that; ” which, thougli 
prettily Said, did not move Pericles from Ids 
resolution. There may liave biM*ii, in all 
likelihood, something of a secret grudge and 
private animosity wliieh he luul against tho 
Mt‘ garians. Y(‘t, iqion a jniblic and open 
charge against thmn, that tiny had a]q>ro- 
)n*iat(‘d })ari of the sacriMl land on tlio fron- 
tier, he pro]H)sed a d(*cree that a luTald 
should be sent to tln*m, and tlie sann^ also to 
uie Lac(*daMnonianH, witli an accusation of 
the IMegariaus ; an order winch certainly 
shows ecpiitabhi and frioinlly ])r()Ciiediiig 
enough. And aft(*r that tin'- herald wlio was 
sent, hy nann' Antliemoeritus, dit*d, and it 
was Ix'lieved that the Megarians liad con- 
trived Ids death, then Cluirinus proposed a 
decree against them, that tliere- should lx; an 
irreconcilable* ainl implaealih; enmity tlnuice- 
forward lx;twixt tin; two coinmonweaUhs ; 
and that if any one of tlie M(*garians siiould 
but set his foot in Attica, lie sliould be; ])ut 
to death; anel tliat the; commaneletrs, wlnui 
they take* tin; usual oath, slienilel, ove;r uinl 
abejve* that, Hwe*ar tliai the*y will twice; eve;ry 
ye>ar make an inroael into tin* M(*garian coun- 
try ; and that Anl}n*inoe;rituH shenild bo 
burie^d in'ur the 'J'liriasian (»at«*s, which are; 
now callexl the* Dijylon, or I)ou})le* (Jate). 

On the* otln*r liainl, tln^ M«;garians, utt'‘rly 
elenying anel disowning Un; rnurele*r of An- 
tln*nn)critus, throw tin; wlnile matte'r upe>n 
As]>aHia anel Pe*ricli;8, availing tln*mselve;8 of 
the famous ve;rse;s in the Achariiians, 

To Megara some of onr inad(;ai)H ran, 

Ainl st»)lc Sinni'tlia tluMute*, their eourtesan. 

Whicii etxjiloit tin; MegariaiiH to oiitelo, 

Came to Aspasia’s house*, ainl U>ok off two. 

The true occasion of tin; qiiarre;! is not so 
easy to find ejut. But of inducing the refus- 
al to annul the decrf*e;, all alike; charge P<;ri- 
cles. Some say he met the re*que*st with a 
positive refusal, out of high spirit and a 
vie;w of the stato’s best interest, accounting 
that the demand made in ^ these embassies 
was de;signe;d for a trial of their compliance, 
ainl that a concession would l;e tak<;n for a 
confession of weakness, as if they durst not 
do otherwise ; while other some there are 
who say that it was rather out of arrogance 
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and a wilful spirit of contention, to show his 
own strength, that he took occasion to slight 
the Lacedaemonians. The worst motive of 
all, which is confirmed by most witnesses, is 
to the following effect. Phidias the Moulder 
had, as has before been said, undertaken to 
make the statue of Minerva. Now he, being 
admitted to friendship with Pericles, and a 
great favorite of his, had many enemies upon 
this account, who envied and maligned him; 
who also, to make trial in a case of his, 
what kind of judges the commons would 
prove, should there be occasion to bring Peri- 
cles himself before them, having tampered 
with Menon, one who had been a workman 
with Phidias, stationed him in the market- 
place, with a petition desiring public securi- 
ty upon his discovery and impeachment of 
Phidias. The people admitting the man to 
tell his story, and the prosecution proceeding 
in the assembly, there was nothing of theft 
or cheat proved against him; for Phidias, 
from the very first beginning, by the advice 
of Pericles, had so wrought and wrapt the 
gold that was used in the work about the 
statue, that they might take it all off, and 
make out the just weight of it, which Perif' 
cles at that time bade the accusers do. But 
the reputation of his works was what 
brought envy upon Phidias, especially that 
where he represents the fight of the Amazons 
upon the goddesses’ shield, he had introduced 
a likeness of himself as a bald old man hold- 
ing up a great stone with both hands, and 
had put in a very fine representation of Per- 
icles fighting with an Amazon. And the 
position of the hand, which holds out the j 
spear in front of the face, was ingeniously | 
contrived to conceal in some degree the | 
likeness, which meantime, showed itself on 
either side. 

Phidias then was carried away to prison, 
and there died of a disease ; but, as some 
say, of poison, administered by the enemies 
of Pericles, to raise a slander, or a suspicion 
at least, as though he had procured it. The 
informer Menon, upon Glycon’s proposal, 
the people made free from payment of taxes 
and customs, and ordered the generals to 
take care that nobody should do him any 
hurt. About the same time, Aspasia was 
indicted of impiety, upon the complaint of 
Hermippus the comedian, who also laid 
further to her charge that she received into 
her house freeborn women for the uses of 
Pericles, And Diopithes proix)sed a decree, 
that public accusations should be laid against 
persons who neglected religion, or taught 
new doctrines about things above, directing 
8us])icion, by means of Anaxagoras, against 
Pericles himself. ^ The people receiving and 
admitting these accusations and complaints, 
at length, by this means, they came to enact 
a decree, at the motion of Dracon tides, that 
Pericles should bring in the accounts of the 
moneys he had expended, and lodge them with 


I the Prytanes ; and that the Judges, carrying 
I their suffrage from the altar in the Acropolis, 
should examine and determine the business 
in the city. This last clause Hagnon took 
out of the decree, and moved that the causes 
should be tried before fifteen hundred jurors, 
whether they should be styled prosecutions 
for robbery, or bribery, or any kind of mal- 
versation. Aspasia, Pericles begged off, 
shedding, as .^schines says, many tears £ft 
the trial, and personally entreating the ju- 
rors. But fearing how it might go with 
Anaxagoras, he sent him out of the city. 
And finding that in Phidias’s case he had 
miscarried with the people, being afraid of 
impeachment, he kindled the war, which 
hitherto had lingered and smothered, and 
blew it up into a flame ; hoping, by, that 
means, to disperse and scatter these com- 
plaints and charges, and to allay their jeal- 
ousy; the city usually throwing herself upon 
him alone, and trusting to his sole conduct, 
upon the urgency of great affairs and public 
dangers, by reason of his authority and the 
sway he bore. 

These are given out to have been the rea- 
sons which induced Pericles not to suffer 
the people of Athens to yield to the propo- 
sals of the Lacedaemonians ; but their truth 
is uncertain. 

The Lacedaemonians, for their part, feel- 
ing sure that if they could once remove 
him, they might be at what terms they 
pleased with the Athenians, sent them word 
that they should expel the “ Pollution ” with 
which Pericles on tlie mother’s side was 
tainted, as Thu|^dides tells us. But the issue 
proved quite contrary to wliat those who sent 
the message expected; instead of bringing 
Pericles under suspicion and reproach, they 
raised him into yet greater credit and esteem 
with the citizens, as a man whom their ene- 
mies most hated and feared. In the same 
way, also, before Archidamus, who was at 
the head of the Peloponnesians, made his 
invasion into Attica, he told the Athenians 
beforehand, that if Archidamus, while he 
laid waste tjie rest of the country, should 
forbear and spa^e his estate, either on the 
ground of friendship or right of hospitality 
that was betwixt them, or on purpose to 
give his enemies an occasion of traducing 
him; that then he did freely bestow upon the 
state all that his land and the buildings upon 
it for the public use. The Lacedaemonians, 
therefore, and tlieir allies, with a great ar- 
my, invaded the Athenian territories, under 
the conduct of king Archidamus, and laying 
waste the country, marched* on as far as 
Acharna?, and there pitched their camp, pre- 
suming that the Athenians w'ould never en- 
dure that, but would come out and fight them 
for their country's and their honor’s sake. 
But Pericles looked u^n it as dangerous to 
engage in battle, to the risk of the city it- 
self, against sixty thousand men-at-arms of 
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Peloponnesians and Boeotians ; for so many 
they were in number that made ttte mi-oad 
at first; and he endeavored to appease those 
who were desirous to fight, and were grieved 
and discontented to see how things went, 
and gave them good words, saying, that 
“ trees, when they are lopped and cut, grow 
up again in a short time, but men, being 
once lost, cannot easily be recovered.” He 
did not convene the people into an assembly, 
for fear lest they should force him to act 
against his judgment; but, like a skilful 
steersman or pilot of a ship, who, when a 
sudden squall comes on, out at sea, makes 
all his arrangements, sees that all is tiglit 
and fast, and then follows the dictates of his 
skill, and minds the business of the ship, 
taking no notice of the tears and entreaties 
of tlie sea-sick and fearful passengers, so he, 
having shut up the city gates, and placed 
guards at all posts for security, followed his 
own reason and judgment, little regarding 
those that cried out against him and were 
angry at liis management, although there 
were a great many of his friends that urged 
liini witii requests, and many of his enemies 
thr(‘atened and accused him for doing as he 
did, and many made songs and lampoons 
upon him, which were sung about the town 
to his disgrace, reproaching him wdth the 
cowardly exercise of his otiice of general, 
and the tame abandonment of every thing 
to the enemy’s hands. * 

Cleon, also, already was amoftg his assail- 
ants, making use of the feeling against him 
as a step to the leadership of tlie people, as 
appears in the anapaestic verses of Hermip- 
pus. 

Satyr-king, instead of swords, 

^yill you always handle words? 

Very brave indeed we find tiiein, 

But a Teles lurks behind them. 

Yet to gnash your teeth you’re seen, 

When the little dagger keen, 

Whetted every day anew. 

Of sharp Cleon touches you. 

Pericles, however, was not at all moved 
by any attacks, but took all mtiently, and 
submitted in silence to the nisgrace they 
threw ujx)n him and the ill-will they bore 
him; and, sending out a fleet of a iiniidred 
galleys to Peloponnesus, he did not go along 
With it ill person, but stayed behind, that he 
jnight watch at home and keep the city under 
his owni control, till the Peloponnesians 
nroke up their camp and were gone. Yet to 
soothe the common people, jaded and dis- 
tressed with the wr, he relieved thgrn with 
uistributions of public moneys, and ordained 
fiew divisions of subject land. For having 
all the people of /Egina, he part- 
the island among the Athenians, accord- 
ng to lot. ^ Some comfort, also, and ease in 
might receive from what 
eu* enemies endured. For the fleet, sailing 
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round the Peloponnese, ravaged a great deal 
of the country, and pilhiged and plundei-ed 
the towns and smaller cities ; and by land ho 
himself entered with an army the Megarian 
country, and made havoc of it all. Whence 
it is clear that the Peloponnesians, though 
they did the Athenians much mischief by 
land, yet suffering iis much themselves from 
them by sea, would not have protracted the 
war to sucli a length, but would quickly Iiavo 
given it over, as Pericles at first foretold 
they would, had not some divine jxiwer 
crossed human purposes. 

Ill tlie first place, the nestilential disease, 
or plague, seized upon the city, and ate up 
all tlie flower and prime of their youth and 
strength. Upon occasion of wliich, the j>eo- 
ple, distemp(“red and afflicted in tlieir souls, 
as well as in their bodices, were utterly (‘urageil 
like madmen against Pericles, and, like 
patients grown delirious, souglit to lay violent 
hands on their ]>hysician, or, as it were, 
th(‘ir father. Thtiy had been pnss(‘ssed, by 
his (‘innnies, with the h(*li(*f that the* occasion 
of the plagiK! was the crowding of the country 
people tog(‘th«'r into the town, forci^l as they 
wt^e now, in the, h(*at of tin* snnnner-weath(*r, 
to dwell many of them together (‘v«‘n as tln^y 
could, in small tenenuMits and stifling hovels, 
and to he tied to a lazy course of life within 
doors, wliereas before^ they lived in a pure, 
open, and free air. TIk^ cause and author of 
all this, said tlu*y, is be who on ac(;oiiniof the 
w^ar has poured a multitude of ]>e<)])l(! from 
the country in upon us within the walls, and 
uses all these many in(*M that he has here 
upon no employ or service, but k(*eps them 
])ent up like cattle, to ho ovenrun with 
infection- from one another, aft’ordiin^ th(*m 
iKuther shift of quarters nor any refresh- 
ment. ' 

With the design to remedy these evils, and 
do the eiKuny some, inconvenience, I’ericles 
got a hundnjd and fifty galleys ready, and 
having eni'oark<;«l many tri<^d 8«)l<lierH, both 
foot .an<l horse, w'as about to sail out, giving 
great hoj)e to his citizens, and no l<‘ss alarm 
to hi.s enemies, uikui the sight of so great a 
force. And now the vessels having their 
complement of men, and Pericles being gone 
aboard his own galley, It happem'd that the 
sun was eclipseil, and it grew dark on a sud- 
den, to the affright of all, fortliis was looked 
uixm as extremely ominous. Pericles, there- 
fore, perceiving the st»*,ersman seized with 
fear and at a loss what to do, touk his cloak 
and held it up before the man’s fa<;e, and, 
screening him with it so that he could not 
see, asked him whether he imagined there, 
was any great hurt, or the sign of any great 
hurt in this, and he answering No, “ Why,*’ 
said he. “and what does that differ from 
this, only that what has causc^d that darkness 
there, is Sfunething greater than a cloak?” 
This is a story which philosophers tell their 
scholars. Periclesi however, after putting 
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out to sea, seems not to have done any other 
exploit befitting such preparations, and when 
he had laid siege to the holy city Epidaurus, 
which j^ave him some hope of surrender, 
miscarried in his design by reason of the 
sickness. For it not only seized upon the 
Athenians, but upon all others, too, that 
held any sort of communication with the 
army. Finding after this the Athenians ill 
affected and highly disjdeased with him, he 
tried and endeavored what he could to ap- 
pease and re-encourage them. Biit he could 
not pacify or allay their anger, nor persuade 
or prevail with them any way, till they freely 
passed their votes upon him, resumed their 
power, took away his command from him, 
and fined him in a sum of money ; which, 
by their account that say least, was fifteen 
talents, while they who reckon most, name 
fifty. The name prefixed to the accusation 
was Cleon, as Tdomeneus tells us ; Simmias, 
according to Theophrastus ; and Ileraclides 
Ponticus gives it as Lacratidas. 

After this, public troubles were soon to 
leave him unmolested ; the people, so to say, 
discharged their passion in their stroke, and 
lost their stings in the wound. But his domes- 
tic concerns were in an unhappy condition, 
many of his friends and acquaintance having 
died in the plague time, an<l those of his 
family having long since been in disonler 
and in a kiml of mutiny against him. For 
the eldest of his lawfully begotten sons, Xan- 
thippus by name, being naturally prodigal, 
and marrying a young and expensive wife, 
the daughter of Tisander, son of E])ilycus, 
was highly offended at his father’s economy 
in making him but a scanty allowance, by 
little and little at a time. He sent, therer 
fore, to a friend one day, and borrowed some 
money of him in his father Pericles’s name, 
pretending it was by his order. 'Fhe man 
coining afterward to demand the debt, Peri- 
cles was so far from yielding to pay it, that 
he entered an action against him. Upon 
which the young man, Xanthippus, thought 
himself so ill used and disobliged, that he 
openly reviled his father ; telling first, by 
way of ridicule, stories about his conversa- 
tions at home, and the discourses he had 
with the sophists and scholars that came to 
his house. As for instance, how one who 
was a practiser of the five games of skill, 
having with a dart or javelin unawares 
against his will struck and killed Epitimus 
the Pharsalian, his father si>ent a wliole day 
with Protagoras in a serious dispute, 
whether the javelin, or the man that threw 
it, or the masters of the games who ap- 
pointed these sports, were, according to the 
strictest and best reason, to be accounted 
the cause of this mischance. Besides this, 
Steaimbrotus tells us that it was Xanthippus 
who spread abroad among the people the 
infamous story concerning his own wife ; 
and in general that this difference of the 


oung man’s with his father, and the breach 
etwixt them, continued never to be healed 
or made up till his death. For Xanthippus 
died in the plague time of the sickness. At 
which time Pericles also lost his sister, and 
the greatest part of his relations and friends, 
and those who had been most useful and 
serviceable to him in managing the affairs 
of state. However, he did not shrink or 
give in upon these occasions, nor betray* or 
lower his high spirit and the greatness of his 
mind under all his misfortunes; he was hot 
even so much as seen to weep or to mourn, 
or ‘even attend the burial of any of his friends 
or relations, till at last he lost his only re- 
maining legitimate son. Subdued by this 
blow, and yet striving still, as far as he 
could, to maintain his principle, and to pre- 
serve and keep up the greatness of his soul 
when he came, however, to perform the 
ceremony of }>utting a garland of flowers 
upon the head of the corpse, he was van- 
quished by his passion at the sight, so that 
he burst into exclamations, and slied copious 
tears, having never done any such thing in 
all his life before. 

Th<» city having made trial of other gen- 
erals for the conduct of war, and orators for 
business of state, when they found there was 
no one who was of weight enough for such a 
charge, or of authority sufficient to be trust- 
ed with so great a command, regretted the 
loss of* liim, aiul invited him again to ad- 
dress and advise them, and to reassiirne tho 
office of general. He, however, lay at home 
in dejection and mourning ; but was persuad- 
ed by Alcibiades and others of his friends to 
come abroad and show himself to tin* people; 
who having, ujKm his appearance, made 
their acknowledgments, and apologized for 
their untovvardly treatment of him, he un- 
d(‘rtook the public affairs once more ; and, 
being chosen general, request'd that tho 
statute concerning base-born children, which 
he himself had formerly caused to be made, 
might be suspended ; that so the name and 
ra(;e of his family might not, for absolute 
want of a lawful heir to succeed, be wholly 
lost and extiiy^uished. The case of the stat- 
ute was thus : Pericles, when long ago at the 
height of his pow’er in the state, having 
then, as has been said, children lawfully be- 
gotten. proposed a law that those only should 
be reputed true citizens of Athens who were 
born of such parents as were both Athenians. 
After this, the king of E^pt having sent 
to the pople, by way of present, forty 
thousand bushels of wheat, which were to 
be shared out among thw citizens, a great 
many actions and suits about legitimacy oc- 
curred, by virtue of that edict; cases which, 
till that time, had not been known nor taken 
notice of; and several persons suffered by 
false accusations. There were little less 
than five thousand who were convicted and 
sold for slaves; ftiose w'ho, enduring the 
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test, remained in the government and passed the most excellent and greatest thing of all. 
nuwter for true Athenians were found upon “For,” said he, “no Athenian, through my 
the poll to be fourteen thousand and forty means, ever wore mourning,” 
persons in number. , He was indeed a character deserving our 

Jt looked strange, that a law, which had high admiration, not only for his equitable 
been carried so far against so many people, and mild temper, which all along in the 
should be cancelled again by the same man inany affairs of his life, and the great nn- 
that made it; yet the present calamity and imosities which he incurred, he constantly 
distress which Pericles labored under in his maintained; but also for the high spirit and 
family broke through all objections, and feeling which made him regard it the no- 
prevailed with the Athenians to pity him, blest of all his honors that, in the exercise of 
as one whose losses and misfortunes had suf- such immense power, he never had gratified 
ficiently punislied his former arrogance and his envy or his passion, nor ever had treated 
hauglitiness. Ills sufferings deserved, tliey any enemy as irreconcilably onposed to liim. 
thought, their pity, and even indignation, And to me it appears that this one thing 
and his request was such as became a man gives that otherwise childisii and arrogant 
to iisk and men to grant; they gave him title a fitting and becoming significance; so 
)Mn*mission to enroll his son in the register dispassionate a temper, a life so pure and 
of his fraternity, giving him his own name, unblemished, in the height of ])ower and 
This son afterward, after having defeated place, might well be called Olympian, in ac- 


tiie l*<*ioix)nnesian3 at Arginusa), was, with 
his fellow-generals, put to death by the peo- 
ple. 

Alx)nt the time when his son was enroll- 
ed, it should seem, the plague seized Peri- 
cles, not with sharp and violent fits, as it 
did others that had it, but with a dull and 
lingering distemper, attended with various 
changes and alterations, leisurely, by little 
and little, wasting the strength of his body, 
and undermining the noble faculties of his 
wjul. So that Theophrastus, in his Morals, 
when discnssiiig whether men.’s characters 
change with their circumstances, and their 
moral habits, disturbed by the ailiiigs of 
tlieir ]) 0 (lies, sti^t aside from the rules of 
virtue, has left it uixin record, that P(*ricl(*8, 
when he was sick, showed one of his friends 
that came to visit him, an amulet or charm 
tliat the womcm had hung about his n<*ck ; 
as much as to say, that he was very sick iu- 
dt‘(Hl when he would admit of such a foolery 
as that was. 

When ho was now near his end, the best 
of the citizens and those of his friends who 
were left alive, sitting about him, were 
speaking of the greatness of his merit, and 
his power, and reckoning up his famous ac- 
tions and the number of his» victories ; for 
there were no less than nine trophies, which, 
as their chief commander and conqueror of 
their enemies, he had set up, for the honor 
of the city. They talked thus together 
among themselves, as though he were unable 
to understand or mind what they said, but 
had now lost his consciousness. He ha<l 
listened, however, all the while, and attend- 
ed to all, and, speaking out among them, 
said, that he wondered they should com- 
mend and take notice of things which were 
aa much owing to fortune as to any thing 
else, and had happened to many other com- 
manders, and, at the same time, should not 
«peak or make mention of that which was 


cordance with our conceptions of the divine 
b(‘ing.s, to whom, as the natural authors of 
all good and of nothing evil, we ascribe the 
rule and government of the world. Not lls 
the po(‘t.s represent, who, while confounding 
us, with their ignorant fancies, are them- 
selves confuted l>y th(‘ir own j)oems and Ac- 
tions, and call the j>lace, indeed, where they 
say tliegods make their abode*, a secure and 
qui(‘t seat, free from all hazards and com- 
motions, untrniibhHl with winels or with 
clouds, and eepially tliro\igh all time illu- 
mined with a soft serenity ainl a light, 
as though such were a home most agreeable 
for a blessed ami immortal nainre; and y«‘t 
in the im^au while, allirm that the gods 
themselves are full of trouble and (iuinity 
and anger and other passions, which no way 
becomci or Ixdong to e,ven men that have any 
understanding. Hut this will, p(;rhaf>H, seem 
a subject fitter for soimi other con.si<l(*ratioii, 
and that ought to bo troatcid of in some 
other place. 

The eour.se of public alTairs after his death 
produced a quick and H|)e(Hly sense of the 
loss of Pericles. Those, who, while he lived, 
•resented his gr(‘.at authority, as that which 
eclipsed thernseIv<*H, pre,HontIy after his quit- 
ting the stage, making trial of other ora- 
tors and demagogues, remlily acrknowledged 
that there never h.ul been in nature such 
a disposition as his was, more moderate 
and rc'asonable in the height of that state 
he took upon him, or more grave and im- 
pressive in the mildness which he used.- 
And that invidious arbitrary f>ower, U) which 
formerly they gave the name of irionarchj' * 
and tyranny, did then appear to have been 
the chief bulwark of public safety ; so grewt 
a corruption and such a flood of mischief 
and vice followed, which he, by keeping weak 
and low, had withheld from notice, and had 
prevented from attaining incurable height 
through a licentious impunity. 
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Having related the memorable actions of 
Pericles, our history now proceeds to the 
life of Fabius. A son of Hercules and a 
nymph, or some woman of that country, who 
brought him forth on the banks of Tiber, 
was, it is said, the first Fabius, the founder of 
the numerous and distinguished family of 
the name. Others will have it that they were 
first called Fodii, because the first of the race 
delighted in dig^iig pitfalls for wild beasts, 
fodere being still the Latin for to dig, aqd 
fosna for a ditch, and that in process oi time, 
by the change of the two letters they grew to 
be called Fabii. But be these things true 
or false, certain it is that this family for a 
lo^g time yielded a great number of eminent 
persons. Our Fabius, who was fourth in 
descent from that Fabius Rullus who first 
brought the honorable surname of Maximus 
into his family, was also, by way of personal 
nickname, called Verrucosus, from a wart on 
his upper lip ; and in his childhood they in 
like manner named him Ovicula, or ^Fhe 
Lamb, on account of his extreme mildness of 
temper. His slowness in speaking, his long 
labor and pains in learning, his deliberation 
in entering into the sports of other children, 
,hi8 easy submission to everybody, as if he 
had no will of his own, made those who 
iudged superficially of him, the greater num- 
ber, esteem him insensible and stupid; and 
few only saw that, this tardiness proceeded 
from stability, and discerned the .greatness 
^ of his mind, and the lionlikeness of his 
temper. But as soon as he came into em- 
ployments, his virtues exerted and showed 
themselves ; his reputed want of energy 
then was recognized by people in general, as 
a freedom of passion; liis slowness in words 
and actions, the effect of a true prudence; 
his want of rapidity, and his sluggishness, 
as constaney and firmness. 

Living in a great commonwealth, sur- 
rounded by many enemies, he saw the wis- 
dom of inuring his body (nature’s own 
weapon) to warlike exercises, and disciplin- 
ing his tongue for public oratory in a style 
‘cojnformable to his life and character. His 
eloquence, indeed, had not much of popular 
ornament, nor empty artifice, but there was 
in it great weight of sense r it was strong 
a'nd sententious, much after the way of 
Thucydides. We have yet extant his fune- 
ral oration upon the death of his son, who 
died, consul, which he recited before the 
people. 

He was five times consul, and in his first 
consulship had the honor of a' triumph foir 
the yiotoiy he gained over the Ligurians, 


whom he defeated in a set battle, and drove 
them to take shelter in the Alps, from 
whence they never after made any inroad or 
depredation upon their neighbors. After 
this, Hannibal came into Italy, who, at his 
first entrance, having gained a great battle 
near the river Trebia, traversed all Tuscany 
with his victorious army, and, desolating the 
country round about, filled Rome itself with 
astonishment and terror. Besides the more 
common signs of thunder and lightning 
then happening, the report of several un- 
heard of and utterly strange portents much 
increased the popular consternation. For it 
w'as said that some targets sweated blood ; 
that at Antium, when they reaped their 
corn, many of the ears were filled with 
blood ; thiit it had rained red-hot stones ; 
that the Falerians had seen the heavens 
open and several scrolls falling down, in one 
of which was plainly written, “Mars him- 
self .stirs his arms.” But these prodigies 
had no effect upon the impetuous and fiery 
temper of the consul Flaminius, whose nat- 
ural promptness had been much heightened 
by his late ' unexpected victory over the 
(lauls, when he fought them contrary to the 
order of the senate and the advice of his 
colleague. Fabius, on the other side, 
thought it not seasonable to engage with the 
enemy; not that he much regarded the prod- 
igies, which he thought too strange to be 
easily understood, though many were alarm- 
ed by them ; but in regard that the Cartha- 
ginians were but few, and in want of money 
and supplies, he deemed it’ best not to meet 
in the field a general whose army had been 
tried in many encoimtei*s, and whose object 
w'as a battle, but to send aid to their allies, 
control the movements of the various sub- 
ject cities, and let the force and vigor of 
Hannibal wasfiie away and expire, like a 
flame, for want of aliment 

These weighty reasons did not prevail 
with Flaminius, who protested he w’ould 
never suffer the advance of the enemy to the 
city, nor be reduced, like Camillus in former 
time, to fight for Rome within the walls of 
Rome. Accordingly he ordered the tribunes 
to draw out the army into the field; and 
though he himself, leapingyon horseback to 
eo out, was no sooner mounted but the 
beast, without any apparent cause, fell into 
so violent a fit of trembling and bounding 
that he cast his rider headlong on the 
ground, he was no ways deferred ; but pro- 
ceeded as be had begun, and marched for- 
ward up to Hannibal, who was posted near 
the Laxe Thrasymene in Tuscany. At tho 
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moment of this engagement, there happened 
M ereat an earthquake, that it destroyed 
wreral towns, altered the rourre of nvers. 
and carried off parts of high cliffs, yet such 
was the eagerness of the combatants, that 
they were entirely insensible of it. 

I» this battle Flaminius fell, after many 
proofs of his strength and courage, and 
round about him all the bravest of the army ; 
in Ihe whole, fifteen thousand were killed, 
and as many made prisoners. Hannibal,desir* 
OU 3 to l>estow funeral honors upon the body of 
Fiaininius, made diligent search after it, 
bul could not find it among the dead, nor 
was it ever known what becj^me of it. Upon 
the former engagement near Trebia, neither 
the general who wrote, nor the express who 
told the news, used straightforward and di- 
rect terms, nor related it otherwise than as 
a drawn battle, with equal loss on either 
side ; but on this occasion, as soon as Pom- 
ponius the praetor had the intelligence, he 
caused the people to assemble, and, without 
disguising or dissembling the matter, told 
them plainly, “ We are beaten, O Komahs, 
in a great battle ; the consul Flaminius is 
killed; think, therefore, what is to be done 
for your safety.” Letting loose his news 
like a gale of wind upon an open sea, he 
threw the city into utter confusion : in sn^h 
consternation, their thoughts found no sup- 
port or stay. The danger at hand qt last 
awakened their judgments into a resolution 
to choose a dictator, who by the sovereign 
authority of his office, and by his personal 
wisdom and courage, might be able to man- 
age the public affairs. Their choice unan- 
imously fell upon Fabius, whose character 
seemed equal to the greatness of the office; 
whose age was so far advanced as to give 
him experience, without taking from him 
the vigor of action ; his body could execute 
what his soul designed ; and his temper was 
a happy compound of confidence and cau- 
tiousness. 


Fabius, being thus installed in the office 
of dictator^ in the first place gave the com- 
mand of the horse to Lucius Minucius ; and 
next asked leave of the senato for himself, 
that in time of battle he might serve on 
horseback, which by an ancient law. amongst 
the Romans was forbid to their generals ; 
whether it were, that, placing their greatest 
strength in their foot, they would have their 
commanders-in-chief posted amongst Ihem, 
or else to let them know, that, how great and 
absolute soever their authority were, the 
people and senate were still their masters, 
of whom they miult ask leave. Fabius, how- 
ever, to make the authority of his charge 
®iore observable, and to render the people 
more submissive and obedient to him, caused 
Mmself to be accompanied with the full 
'J^y of four and twenty Uctors ; and, when 
we surviving consul can^ to visit him, sent 
him word to dismiss his lictors with their 


fasces, the ensigns of authority, and appear 
before him as a private person. 

The first solemn action of his dictatorship 
was very fitly a religious one : an admoni- 
tion to the people, that their late overthrow 
had not befallen them through want of cour- 
age in their soldiers, but through the neg- 
lect of divine ceremonies in the general, lie 
therefore exhorted them not to fear the ene- 
my, but by extraordinary honor to propiti- 
ate the gods. This he did, not to fill tlieir 
minds with superstition, but by religious 
feeling to raise their courage, and lessen 
their fear of the enemy by inspiring the be- 
lief that Heaven was on their side. With 
this view, the secret prophecies called the 
Sibylline Books were consulted ; sundry pre- 
dictions fouml in them were said to refer to 
the fOVtunes and events of the time ; but 
none except the consulter was informed. 
Presenting himself to the people, the dieW 
tor made a vow before them to offer in sacri- 
fice the whole product of the next season, all 
Italy over, of the cows, goats, swine, sheep, 
both in the mountains an<l the plains ; and 
to celebrate musical festiviti(‘S with an ex- 
peuditure of the pr«*ci 80 sum of 8*111 8<^stertia 
and 8*18 denarii, with one third of a dena- 
rius over. Th(i sum U)tal of which is, in our 
money, 88,588 drachmas and 2 obols. What 
the mystery niight he in that exact number 
is not easy to determine, unless it were in 
honor of the perfection of the numl>er three, 
as b(*ing the first of odd numhiTS, the first 
that contains in itself multiplication, with 
all other properties whatsoever belonging 
to numbers in gem^ral. 

In this manner Fabius having given the 
people better heart for the future, by mak- 
ing them believe that the gods took tlnur 
siile, for his own part phieed his whole con- 
fidence in himself, Ix^lieving that tlie gods 
bestowed victory ami good fortum^ by the 
instrumentality of valor and of i)rudenco 
and thus prepared he Hf*t foi;th to opjKiso 
Ilannihal, not with intention U) fight him, 
V)ut with the purpose of wearing out and 
wasting the vigor of his arms by lapse 
of time, of meeting his want of resources 
by sufMjrior means, by large numbers the 
smallness of his forces. With this design, 
he always encamped on the highest grounds, 
where the enemy's horse could have no 
access to him. *Still he kept pace with 
them ; when they marched he followed 
them ; when they encamped he did the 
same, but at such a distance as not to be 
comi^lled to an engagement, and alwavs 
keeping upon the hills, free from the insuftr 
of their horse ; by which means he gave 
them no rest, but Kept them w a continual 
alarm. ^ ' 

But this his dilatory way gave occasion in 
his own camp for suspicion of want of cour- 
age; anrl this opinion prevailed yet more in 
mnnibal's army. Hannibal waa himself 
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the only man who was not deceived, who 
discerned his skill and detected his tactics, 
and saw, unless he could by art or force 
bring him to battle, that the Carthaginians, 
unablQ to use the arms in which they were 
superior, and suffering the continual drain 
of lives and treasure in which they were in- 
ferior, would in the end come to nothing. 
He resolved, therefore, with all the arts and 
subtilties of war to break his measures, and 
to bring Fabius to an engagement ; like a 
cunning wrestler, watching every opportuni- 
ty to get good hold and close with his ad- 
versary. He at one time attacked, and 
sought to distract his attention, tried to 
draw him off in various directions, and endea- 
vored in all ways to tempt him from his safe 
policy. All this artifice, though it had no 
effect upon the firm judgment and convic- 
tion of the dictator, yet upon the common 
soldier and even upon the general of the 
horse himself, it had too great an operation: 
Minucius, unseasonably eager for action, 
bold and confident, humored the soldiery, 
and himself contributed to fill them with 
wild eagerness and empty hopes, which they 
vented in reproaches upon Fabius, calling 
him Hannibal’s p<‘dagogue, since he did 
nothing else but follow him up and down 
and wait upon him. At the same time, they 
cried up Minucius for the only ca]>tain worthy 
to command the Romans ; whose vanity 
and presumption rose so high in conse- 
quence, that he insolently jested at Fabius’s 
encampments upon the mountains, saying 
that he seated them there as on a theatre, 
to behold the flames and desolation of their 
country. And he would sometimes ask the 
friends of the general, whether it were not 
his meaning, by thus leading them from 
mountain to mountain, to carry them at 
last ( having no hopes on earth ) up into 
heaven, or to hide them in the clouds from 
Hannibal’s army? When his friends report- 
ed these .things to the dictator, persuading 
him that, to avoid the general obloquy, he 
should engage the enemy, his answer was, 
“ I should be jnore fainthearted than they 
make me, if, through fear of idle reproaches, 
1 should abandon my own convictions. It 
is no inglorious thing to have fear for the 
safety of our country, but to bo turned from 
one’s course by men’s opinions, by blame, 
and by misrepresentation, shows a man unfit 
to hold an office such as this, which, by such 
conduct, he makes the slave of those whose 
errors it is his business to control.” 

Au oversight of Hannibal occurred soon 
.after. Desirous to refresh his horse in some 
good pasture-grounds, and to draw off his 
army, ne ordered his guides to conduct him 
to the district of Casinum. They, mistak- 
ing his bad pronunciation, led him and his 
army to the town of Casilinum, on the fron- 
tier of Campania which the river Ixithronus, 
called by the Romans Vulturnus. divides in 


two parts. The country around is enclosed 
by mountains, with a valley opening towards 
the sea, in which the river overflowing forms 
a quantity of marsh land with deep banks 
of sand, and discharges itself into the sea on 
a very unsafe and rough shore. While Han- 
nibal was proceeding hither, Fabius, by his 
knowledge of the roads, succeeded in making 
his w’ay around before him, and despatched 
four tnousand choice men to seize the exit 
from it and stop him up, and lodged the rest 
of his army upon the neighboring hills in 
the most advantageous places; at the same 
time detaching a party of his lightest armed 
men to fall upon Hannibal’s rear; which 
they did with such success, that they cut off 
eight hundred of them, and put the whole 
army in disorder. Hannibal, finding the 
error and the danger he was fallen into, 
immediately crucified the guides; but con- 
sidered the enemy to be so advantageously 
posted, that there was no hopes of breaking 
through them ; while his soldiers began to 
be desi>ondent and terrified, and to think 
themselves surrounded with embarrassments 
too difficult to be surmounted. 

Thus reduced, Hannibal had recourse to 
stratagem ; he caused two thousand head of 
oxen which he had in his camp, to have 
torches or dry fagots well fastened to their 
horns, and lighting them in the beginning 
of the night, ordered the beasts to be driven 
on towards the heights commanding the 
passages out of the valley and the enemy’s 
posts ; when this was done, he made liis 
army in the dark leisurely march after them. 
The oxen at first kept a slow, orderly })ace, 
and with their lighted heads resembled an 
army marching by night, astonishing the 
shepherds and herdsmen of the hills about. 
Rut when the fire had burnt down the horns 
of the beasts to the quick, they no longer 
observed their sober pace, but, unruly and 
wild with their pain, ran dispersed about, 
tossing their heads and scattering the fire 
round about them upon each other and set- 
ting light as they passed to the trees. This 
was a surprising spectacle to the Romans 
on. guard upon the heights. Seeing flames 
which appeared to come from men advanc- 
ing with torches, they were possessed with 
the alarm that the enemy was approaching 
in various quarters, and that they were 
being surrounded; and, quitting their post, 
abandoned the pass, and precipitately retired 
to their camp on the hills. They were no 
sooner gone, but the light-armed of Hanni- 
bal’s men, according to his order, immedi- 
ately seized the heights, and soon after the 
whole army, with all the baggage, came up 
and safely marched through the passes. 

Fabius, before the night was over, quickly 
found out the trick ; for some of the beasU 
fell into his hands ; but for fear of an am- 
bush in the dark, he kept his men all night 
to their arms in the camp. As soon as it 
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was day, he attacked the enemy in the rear, 
where after a good deal of skirmishing in 
the uneven ground, the disorder might have 
become general, but that Hannibal detached 
from his van a body of Spaniards, who, of 
themselves active and nimble, were accus- 
tomed to the climbing of mountains. These 
briskly attacked the Roman troops who were 
in heavy armor, killed a good many, and 
left Fabius no longer in condition to follow 
the enemy. This action brought the extreme 
of obloquy and contempt iipon the dictator; 
they said it was now manifest that he was 
not only inferior to his adversary, as they 
had always thought, in courage, but even in 
that conduct, foresight, and generalship, by 
which he had proposed to bring the war to 
an end. 

And Hannibal, to enhance their anger 
against him, marched with his army close to 
the lands and possessions of Fabius, and, 
giving orders to his soldiers to burn and 
destroy all the country about, forbade them 
to do the least damage in the estates of the 
Roman general, and placed guards for their 
security. This, when reported at Rom(% 
had the effect with the people which Han- 
nibal (lesired. Their tribunes raised a thou- 
sand stories against him, chi(‘fly at the in- 
stigation of Metil us, who, not so much but 
of iiatred to him as out of friendship to 
Minucius, whose kinsman he was, thought 
by depressing Fabius to raise his friend. 
The senate on their part were also offended 
with him, for the bargain h** had made with 
Hannilial about the exchange of prisoners, 
the comlitions of which were, that, after 
exchange made of man for man, if any on 
either side remained, they should be re- 
deemed at the price of two hundred and 
fifty drachmas a head. Upon the whole 
account, there remained two hundred and 
forty Romans unexclianger], and the senate 
now not only refused to allow money for the 
ransoms, but also reproached Fabius for 
making a contract, contrary to the honor 
and interest of the commonwealth, for re- 
deeming men whose cowardice had put them 
in the hands of the enemy. .Fabius heard 
and endured all this with invincible pa- 
tience; and, having no money by him, and on 
the other side being re.solved to keep his 
word with Hannibal and not to abandon the 
ea|*tives, he despatched his son to Rome to 
sell land, and to bring with him the price, 
sufficient to discharge the ransoms ; which 
punctually performed by his son, and 
delivery accordirmly made to him of the 
prisoners, amongit whom many, when they 
"^ere released, made proposals to repay the 
which Fabius in all cases declined. 

About this time, he was called to Rome 
uy the priests, to assist, according to the 
duty of his office, at certain sacri&es, and 
thus forced to leave the command of 
Rio army with Minucius ; but before he 


parted, not only charged him as his com- 
mander-in-chief, but besought and entreated 
him not to come, in his absence, to a battle 
with Hannibal. His commands, entreaties, 
and advice were lost upon Minucius ; for 
his back was no . sooner turned but the 
new general immediately sought occasions 
to attack the enemy. And notice being 
brought him that Hannibal had sent out a 
great party of his army to forage, he fell 
upon a detachment of the remainder, doing 
great execution, and driving them to their 
very camp, with no little terror to the rest, 
who apprehended their breaking in upon 
them; and when Hannibal had recalled his 
scattered forces to the camp, he, neven’the- 
less, without any loss, made his retreat, a 
success which aggravated his boldness and 
presumption, and filled the soldiers with 
rash confidence. The new's spread to Rome, 
where Fabius, on being tohl it, said that 
what he most feared was Miniieins’s success: 
hut the p<‘0})le, higlily elated, hurried to the 
forum to listen to an address from Mtdilius 
the tri))un(‘, in which he infinitely (*xtolled 
the valor of Minneius, and fell bitterly iqion 
Faluns, accusing liim for want not merely 
of courage, but evt*n of loyalty ; and not 
only him, hut also many oth(?r (Muinent and 
considera)>le persons ; saying that it was 
they that had brought the Carthaginians 
into Italy, with the design to destroy the 
liberty of the ])eople ; for which end they 
had at once ]mt the snju'eme authority into 
tlie hands of a single person, who by his 
slowness and delays might give Hannibal ‘ 
leisure; to (*stahlish liirnsidf in Italy, and the 
people of Carthage time and opportunity to 
supply him with fresh succors to complete 
his conquest. 

Fabius came forward with no intention to 
answer the trilninf*, but only saici, that they 
shouhl cxpe<Iite the s.'icrificcs, that so ho 
might speedily return to the army to punish 
M inucins, who lia<l presnmecl to fight con- 
trary to his orders ; words which ilnm«;diato- 
ly possessed the peo])le with the beli<d that 
Minucius stood in danger of his life. For it 
was in tin* ]>ower of the dictittor to imprison 
and to ])nt to deatli, and they feared that 
Fabius, of a mild temper in general, would 
be as hard to be appeased when once irrita- 
ted, as he was slow to he provoked. Nobody 
dared to raise his voice in opjKisition, M»'til- 
ius alone, whose office of tribune gave him 
security to say what he pleased (for in tHe 
time of a dictatorship that magistrate alone 
reserves his authority), boldly aprdied 
imself to the people in trie behalf of Minu<* 
cius : that they should not suffer him to be 
made a sacrifice to the enmity of Fabius, nor 
permit him to be destroyed, like the son of 
Manlius Torquatus, who was beheaded by 
his father for a victory fought and triumph- 
antly won against order ; he exhorted them 
to take away from Fabius that absolute 
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power of a dictator, and to put it into more 
worthy hands better able and more inclined 
to use it for the public good. These impres- 
sions very much prevailed upon the people, 
though not so far as wholly to dispossess 
Fabius of the dictatorship. But they decreed 
that Minucius should have an equal author- 
ity with the dictator in the conduct of the 
war; which was a thing then without pre- 
cedent, though a little later it was again 
practised after the disaster at Cannae ; when 
the dictator, Marcus Junius, being with the 
army, they chose at Rome Fabius Buteo 
dictator, that he might create new senators, 
to supply the numerous places of those who 
were killed. Bu; as soon as, once acting in 
public, he had filled those vacant places with 
a sufficient number, he immediately dismissed 
his lictors, and withdrew from all his attend- 
ance, and, mingling like a common person 
with the rest of the people, quietly went 
about his own affairs in the forum. 

The enemies of Fabius thought they had 
sufficiently humiliated and subdued him by 
raising Minucius to be his equal in author- 
ity ; but they mistook the temper of the 
man who looked ui)on their folly as not his 
loss, but like Diogenes, who, being told that 
some persons derided him, made answer, 
“But I am not derided,” meaning that 
only those were really insulted on whom 
such insults made an impression, so Fabius, 
with great tranquillity and unconcern, sul)- 
mittod to what happened, and contributed a 
proof to the argument of the i)hilosophers 
that a just and good man is not capable of 
being dishonored. His only vexation arose 
from his fear lest this ill counsel, by sui)ply- 
iiig opportunities to the diseased military 
ambition of his subordinate, should damage 
the public cause. Lest the rashness of Mi- 
nuciiis .should now at once run headlong 
into some disaster, he returned back with all 
privacy and speed to the army; where he 
found Minucius so elevated with his new 
dignity, that, a joint-authority not content- 
ing him, he required by turns to have the 
command of the army every other day. This 
Fabius rejected, but was contented that the 
army should be divided ; thinking eacli gen- 
eral singly woidd better command his part, 
than partially command the whole. The 
first and fourth legion he took for his own 
division, the second and third he delivered 
to Minucius ; so also of the auxiliary forces 
Q^ch had an equal share. 

!Minucius, thus exalted, could not contain 
himself from boasting of his success in hu- 
miliating the high and jiowerful office of 
the dictatorship. Fabius quietly reminded 
him that it was, in all wisdom, Hannibal, 
and not Fabius, whom he had to combat; 
but if h*e must needs contend with his col- 
league, it had best be in diligence and care 
for the preservation of Rome ; that it might 
not be said, a man so favored by the people 


served them worse than he who had been ill- 
treated and disgraced by them. 

The young general, despising these admo- 
nitions as the false humility of age, 
immediately removed with the body of his 
army, and encamped by himself. Hannibal, 
who was not ignorant of all these passages, 
lay watching his advantage from them. It 
happened that between his army and that of 
Minucius there was a certain eminence, 
which seemed a very advantageous and not 
difficult post to encamp .upon; the level field 
around it appeared, from a distance, to be 
afl smooth and even, though it had rnanv 
inconsiderable ditches and dips in it, not 
discernible to the eye. Hannibal, had ho 
pleased, could easily have possessed himself 
of this ground; but he had reserved it for a 
bait, or train, in proper season, to draw the 
Romans to an engagement. Now that IVli- 
nucius and Fabius were divided, he thought 
the opportunity fair for his purpose ; aiid, 
therefore, having in the night time lodgetl 
a convenient number of his men in tln^se 
ditches and hollow places, early in the morn- 
ing he sent forth a small detachment, wlio, 
in the sight of Minucius, proceeded to pos- 
sess themselves of the rising ground. Ac- 
cording to his expectation, Minucius swal- 
loVp^ed the bait, and first sends out his light 
troops, and after them some horse, to dis- 
lodge the enemy; and, at last, when he 
saw ILinnibal in person advancing to the 
assistance of his men, marched down with 
his whole army drawn up. He engaged with 
the troops on the eminence, and sustained 
their missiles ; the combat for some time 
was e(jual ; but as soon as Hannibal p(‘r- 
ceived that the whole army was now sufti- 
iently advanced within the toils he had set 
for them, so that their backs were open to 
his men whom he had posted in the hollow s, 
he gave the signal ; upon which they rushed 
forth from various quarters, and with loud 
I cries furiously attacked Minucius in the 
rear. The surprise and the slaughter was 
great, and struck universal alarm and dis- 
order through the whole army. ^linucius 
himself lost ell his confidence ; he looked 
from officer to officer, and found all alike 
unprepared to face the d.anger, and yielding 
to a flight, which, however, could not end 
in safety. The Numidian horsemen w’ere 
already in full victory riding about the plain, 
cutting down the fugitives. 

Fabius was not ignorant of this danger of 
his countrymen ; he foresaw what would 
happen from the rashness of Minucius, and 
the cunning of Hannibal f and, therefore, 
kept his men to their arms, in readiness to 
wait the event; nor would he trust to the 
reports of others, but he himself, in front of 
his camp, viewed all that passed. When, 
therefore, he saw the army of Minucius en- 
compassed by the enemy, and that by their 
countenance and shifting their ground, they 
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appeared more disposed to flight than to 
reawUnce, with a great sigh, striking his 
hand upon his thigh, he said to those about 
him “ O Hercules I how much sooner than 
I expected, though later than he seemed to 
desire, hath Minucius destroyed himself !” 
He then commanded the ensigns to be led 
forward and the army to follow, telling them, 
“ VVe must make haste to rescue Minucius. 
who is a valiant man, and a lover of his 
country ; and if he hath been too forward 
to engage the enemy, at another time we 
will tell him of it.” Thus, at the head of 
his men, Fabius marched up to the enemy, 
and first cleared the plain of the Xumidians ; 
and next fell upon those who were charging 
the Romans in the rear, cutting down all 
that made opposition, and obliging the rest 
to save themselves by a hasty retreat, lest 
they should be environed as the Romans had 
been. Hannibal, seeing so sudd(m a change 
of affairs, and Fabius, heyond tlie force of 
his age, opening his way through the ranks 
up the hill-side, that he might join Minucius, 
warily forbore, sounded a retreat, and drew 
off his men into their camp ; while the Ro- 
mans on tlftir part were no less contented to 
retire in safety. It is reported that upon 
this occasion Hannibal said jestingly to his 
friends : “ Did not I tell you, that this 
clou<l which always hovered upon the moun- 
tains would, at some time or other^ come 
down with a storm upon us ? ” 

Fabius, after his men had picked up the 
spoils of the field, retired to his own camp, 
without saying any harsh or reproacliful 
thing to his colleague ; who also on his part, 
gathering his army together, spoke andsaiil 
to tliem : “ To conduct great matters and 
never commit a fault is above the force of 
human nature ; but to learn and improve by 
the faults we have committed, is that which 
liecomes a good and sensible man. Some 
reasons I may have to accuse fortune, but I 
have many more to thank her; for in a few 
hours she hath cured a long mistake, and 
taught me that I am not the man who should 
command others, but have need of another to 
cornm.and me; and that we ane not to con- 
tend for victory over those to whom it is our 
advantage to yield. Therefore in every 
thing else henceforth the dictator must be 
your commander; only in showing gratitude 
towards him I will still be your leader, and 
always be^ the first to obey his orders.” 
tlaymg said this, he commanded the Roman 
jagles to rnove forward, and all his men to 
loilow him to the camp of Fabius. The 
widiers, then, ash% entered, stood amazed at 
of the sight, and were anxious 
Wk what the meaning might be. 

Vnen he came near the dictator's tenf, 
f abius went forth to meet him, on which be 
M once laid his standards at his feet, calling 
^ voice his father; while the 
tuiers with him saluted the soldiers here 
9 


as their patrons, the term employed by freed- 
men to those who gave the^ their liberty. 
After silence was obtained, Minucius said, 
“You have this day, O dictator, obtained 
two victories ; one by your valor and conduct 
over Hannibal, and another by your wisdom 
and goodness over your colleague ; by one 
victory you preserved, and by the other in- 
structed us ; and when we were already suf- 
fering one shameful defeat from Hannibal, by 
another welcome one fixjm you we were re- 
stored to honor and safety. I can address you 
by no nobler name than that of a kind father, 
though a father's Inmeficence falls short of 
that 1 have received from you. From a father 
I individually received the gift of life; to you 
1 owe its preservation not for myself only, 
but for all these who arc under me.” After 
this, he threw himself into the arms of the 
dictator; and in the same manner the sol- 
di(^rs of each army embraced one another 
with gladness and tears of joy. 

Not long after, Fabius laid down tlio dic- 
tatorship, and consuls were again created. 
Those who iinmediah'ly succeeded, observed 
thy same method in managing the war, and 
avoid«Ml all occasions of fighting Hannibal 
in a pitched battle ; tluyonly succored th(*ir 
allies, and preserved the towns fnim falling 
off to the enemy. Rut aft(*rwards, when 
Terentius Varro, a man of oliscnn* birth, hut 
very popular and hold, had obtained the 
consulshij), he soon mad(< it ai>])ear that by 
his rashness and ignorance he would 
stake the whole commonwealth on the hazard. 
For it was his custom to declaim in all as.sem- 
hlies, that, as long as Romo employisl gen- 
erals like Fabius, ther(3 never would Ixi an 
end of the war ; vaunting that whomever he 
should get sight of the enemy, Ikj M'ould tiiat 
same day fr(‘e Italy from the strangers. 
With these promises he so pnwailed, that ho 
raised a greater army than had ev(*r yet bo<m 
sent out of Rome. 'I’hfre were enlisted 
eighty-eight thousand fighting nn*n ; hut 
what gave confidence to tlie populace, only 
terrified the wise and experienced, and none 
more than Fahins ; since if so great a body, 
and the flower of the Roman youth, should ho 
cut off, they could not ree any new res^nirce for 
the safety of Rome, d'hey addressed them- 
selves, therefore, to the other consul, iHOrnil- 
ius Panins, a man of great experience in war, 
hut Unpopular, and fearful also of -the peo- 
ple, who once before upon some irnpeaejj^- 
ment had condemned liirn ; so that he 
needed encouragement to withstand his col- 
league's temerity. Fabius told him, if he 
w’ould profitably 8er\"e his country, he must* 
no less oppose Varro ’s ignorant eagerness 
than Hannibal's conscious readiness, since 
both alike conspired to decide the jfate of 
Rome by a battle. “ It is more reasonable," 
he said to him, “ that you should believe me 
than Varro, in matters relating to Hannibal, 
when 1 tell you that if for this year you ab- 
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stain from fighting with him, either his army 
will perish of Itself, or else he will be glad to 
depart of his own will. This evidently ap- 
pears, inasmuch as, notwithstanding his vic- 
tories, none of the countries or towns of Italy 
come in to him, and his army is not now 
the third part of what it was at first.” To 
this Paul us is said to have replied, “ Did I 
only consider myself, I should rather choose 
to be exposed to the weafxins of Hannibal 
than once more to the suffrages of my fellow- 
citizens, who are urgent for what you disap- 
prove ; yet since the cause of Rome is at 
stake, I will rather seek in my conduct to 
lease and obey Fabius than all the world 
esides.” 

These good measures were defeated by the 
importunity of Varro ; whom, when they 
were both come to the army, nothing would 
content but a separate command, that each 
consul should have his day ; and when his 
turn cjime, he posted his army close to Han- 
nibal, at a village called Cannje, by the river 
Aufidus. It was no sooner day, but he set 
up the scarlet coat flying over his tent, which 
was the signal of battle. This boldness of 
the consul, and the numerousness of his arrhy, 
double theirs, startled the Carthaginians; 
but Hannibal commanded them to their 
arms, *and with a small train rode out to 
take a full prospect of the enemy as they 
were now forming in their ranks, from a 
rising ground not far distant. One of his 
follow('r8, called Cisco, a Carthaginian of 
equal rank with himself, told him that the 
numbers of the enemy were astonishing; to 
which Hannibal replied with a serious coun- 
tenance, “There is one thing, Cisco, yet 
more astonishing, which you take no notice 
of; ” and when Cisco inquired what, an- 
swered, that “in all those great numbers 
before us, there is not one man called Cisco.” 
This unexpected jest of their general made 
all the company laugh, and as they came 
down from the hill they told it to those 
whom’ they met, which caused a general 
laughter amongst them all, from which they, 
were hardly able to recover themselves. The 
army, seeing Ilaimibars attendants come 
back from viewing the enemy in such a 
laughing condition, concluded that it must 
be profound contempt of the enemy, that 
made their general at this moment indulge 
in such hilarity. 

According to his usual manner, Hannibal 
Aaployed stratagems to advantage himself. 
In the first place, he so drew up his men 
that the wind was at their backs, which at 
'that time blew with a perfect storm of vio- 
lence, and, sweeping over the great plains of 
sand, carried before it a cloud of dust over 
the Carthaginian army into the faces of the 
Romans, which much disturbed them in 
the fight. In the next place, all his best men 
he put into his wings ; and in the body, 
which was somewhat more advanced than 


the wings, placed the worst and the weakest 
of his army. He conlmanded those in the 
wings, that, when the enemy had made a 
thorough charge upon that middle advanced 
body, which he knew would recoil, as not be- 
ing able to withstand their shock, and when 
the Romans, in their pursuit, should be' far 
enough engaged within the two wings, they 
should, both on the right and the left, charge 
them in the flank, and endeavor to encomp'iiss 
them. This appears to have been the chief 
cause of the Roman loss. Pressing upon 
Hannibal’s front, which gave ground, tliey 
reduced the form of his army into a perfect 
half-moon, and gave ample opportunity to 
the captains of the chosen troops to charge 
them right and left on their flanks, and to 
cutoff and destroy all who did not fall back 
before the Carthaginian wings united in their 
rear. To this general calamity, it is also 
said, that a strange mistake among the 
cavalry much contributed. For the horse 
of ^milius receiving a hurt and throwing 
his master, those about him immediately 
alighted to aid the consul ; and the Roman 
troops, seeing their commanders thus quitting 
their horses, took it for a sign that they 
should all dismount and charge the enemy 
on foot. At the sight of this, Hannibal was 
helird to say, “ This pleases me better than if 
they had been delivered to me bound hand 
and foot.” For the particulars of this en- 
gagement, we refer our reader to those au- 
thors who have written at large upon the 
subject. 

The consul Varro, with a thin company, 
fled to Venusia; iEinilius Paulus, unable any 
longer to opjiose the flight of his men, or the 
pursuit of the enemy, his body all covered 
with wounds, and his soul no less wounded 
with grief, sat himself down upon a stone, 
expecting the kindness of a despatching 
blow. His face was so disfigured, and all 
his person so stained with blood, that his 
very friends and dome.stics passing by knew 
him not. At last Cornelius Lentulus, a 
young man of patrician race, perceiving who 
he was, alighted from his horse, and, tender- 
ing it to him, desired him to get up and 
save a life so necessary to the safety of the 
commonwealth, which, at this time, would 
dearly want so great a captain. But nothing 
could prevail upon him to accept of the offer; 
he obliged young Lentuhis, with tears in his 
eyes, to remount his horse ; then standing 
up, he gave him his hand, and commanded 
him to tell Fabius Maximus that .^milius 
Paulus had followed his directions to his very 
last, and had not in the Ifeast deviated from 
those measures which were agreed between 
them ; but that it was his hard fate to be 
overpowered by Varro in the first place, and 
secondly by Hannibal. Having despatched 
Lentulus with this commission, he marked 
where the slaughter was greatest, and there 
threw himself upon the swords of the enemy. 
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In this battle it is reported that fif^housand 
Boiuans were Main, fotir thousand prisoners 
taken in the field, and ten thousand in the 
camp of both consuls'. 

The friends of Hannibal earnestly per- 
suaded him to follow up his victory, and 
pursue the flving Romans into the very gates 
of Rome, assuring him that in five days’ time 
he might sup iii the capitol ; nor is it easy 
to Imagine what consideration hindered him 
from it. It would seem rather that some su- 
pernatural or divine intervention caused the 
hesitation and timidity which he now dis- 
played, and which made Barcas, a Cartha- 
ginian, tell him with indignation, “ You 
know, Hannibal, how to gain a victory, 
hut not how to use it.” Yet it produced a 
marvellous revolution in his affairs; he, who 
hitherto had not one town, market or sea- 
|X)rt in his possession, Avho had nothing for 
the subsistence of his men but what he pil- 
laged from day to day, who had no place 
of retreat or oasis of operation, but was 
roving, as it were, with a huge troop of ban- 
ditti, now became master of the best prov- 
inces and towns of Italy, and of Capua itself, 
next to Rome the most flourishing and opu- 
lent city, all which came over to him, and 
submitted to his authority. 

It is the saying of Euripides, that “ a man 
is in ill-case when he must try a friend,” and 
so neither, it would seem, is a state in^i good 
one, when it needs an able general. And so 
it was with the Romans ; the counsels and 
actions of Fabius, which, before the battle, 
they Inui branded as cowardice and fear, 
now, in the other extreme they accounted to 
have been more than human wisdom; as 
though nothing but a divine power of intel- 
lect could have seen so far, and foretold, con- 
trary to the judgment of all others, a result 
which, even now it had arrived, was hardly 
credible. In him, therefore, they placed 
their whole remaining hopes ; his wisdom 
was the sacred altar and temple to which 
they fled for refuge, and his counsels, more 
than any thing, preserved them from dis- 
persing aind deserting their city, as in the 
time when the Gayls took possetsion of Rome. 
He, whom they esteemed fearful and pusilla- 
nimous when they were, as they thought, in 
a- prosjierous condition, was now the only 
man, in this general and unbounded dejec- 
tion and confusion, who showed no fear, but 
walked the streets with an assured and serene 
countenance, addressed his fellow-citizens, 
choked the women’s lamentations, and the 
public gatherings ^f those who wanted thus 
to vent their sorrow^. He caused the senate 
to meet, he heartened up the magistrates, 
and was himself as the soul and life of every 
office. 

He placed cpiards at the gates of the city 
w stop the frighted multitude from flying; 
ne regulated and confined their mournings 
tor their slain friei^ds, both as to time and 


place ; ordering that each family should per- 
form such observances within* private walls, 
and that they should continue only the space 
of one month, and then the whole city should 
be purified. The feast of Ceres happening 
to fall within this time, it was decreed that 
the solemnity should be intermitted, lest the 
fewness, and the sorrowful countenance of 
those who should celebrate it, might too 
much expose to„ the people the greatness of 
their loss ; besides that, the worship most 
acceptable to the gods is that which comes 
from cheerful hearts. But those riglits wliich 
were proi'ier for appeasing their anger, and 
procuring auspicious signs and presages, were 
by the direction of the augurs carefully per- 
formed. Fabius Pictor, a near kinsman to 
Maximus, was sent to consult the oracle of 
Delphi ; and about the same time, two ves- 
tals having been detected to have been vio- 
lated, the one killed herself, and the other, 
according to custom, was buried alive. 

Above all, let us admire the high spirit 
and equanimity of this Roman common- 
wealth ; that when the consul Varro came 
beiiten and flying home, full of slianui and 
humiliation, after he had so disgracefully and 
calamitously managed their affairs, yet the 
whole senate and people went fortli to m(‘et 
him at the gates of the city, and r(*c<‘ived 
him with honor and r(‘s])ec!t. And, silence 
being commanded, the magistrates and chief 
I of the senate, Fabius amongst them, com- 
mended him before the peopl<‘, l)e(5au8e he 
did not flespairof the safety of the common- 
wealth, after so great a loss, but was come 
to , take the government into liis hamls, to 
execute the laws, an<l ai<l his fellow-citizens 
in their prospect of futnn* deliver/fnce. 

When wor<l was brought to Rome that 
Hannibal, after the fight, had niarehed with 
his army intootlu'r j>arts of Italy, tin*, hearts 
of the Romans began to revive, an<l they 
proceedetl to send out generals ainl armies. 
The most distinguished commands were h(*Id 
by Fabius Maximus and (llandiiis Marcellus, 
both generals of great fann*, though upon 
opposite grounds. For Marcellus, as we have 
set forth in his life, was a man of action 
ami high spirit, ready and bold with his 
own hand, and, as Homer describes his war- 
riors, fierce, and delighting in lights. Bold- 
nes.s, enterprise, and daring, to match those 
of Hannibal, constituted liis^ tactics, and 
marked his engagements. But Fabius ad- 
herer! to his former principles, still persiiacT- 
ed that, by following close ami not fighting 
him, Hannibal and his army would at last 
be tired out and consumed, like a wrestler* 
in too high condition, whose very excess of 
strength makes him the more likely suddenly 
to give way and lose it. Posidonius tells us 
that the Romans called Marcellus their sword, 
and Fabius their buckler ; and that the vig- 
or of the one, mixed with the steadiness of 
the other, made a happy compound that 
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proved the salvation of Rome. So that 
Hannibal found by experience that, encoun- 
tering the one, he met with a rapid, impetu- 
ous river, which drove him back, and still 
made some breach upon him; and by the 
otlier, though silently and quietly passing by 
him, he was insensibly washed away and 
consumed ; and, at last, was brought to this, 
that he dreaded Marcellus when lie w^as in 
motion, and Fabius when he sat still. Dur- 
ing the whole course of this war, he had still 
to do with one or both of these generals; for 
each of them was five times consul, and, as 
praitors or proconsuls or consuls, they had 
always a part bi the government of the army, 
till, at last, Marcellus fell into the trap 
which Hannibal had laid for him, and was 
killed in his fifth consulship. Rut all his 
craft and subtlety were unsuccessful upon 
Fabius, who only once was in some danger 
of being caught, when counterfeit letters 
came to him from the principal inhabitants 
of Metapontuni, with promis(‘S to deliver u[> 
their town if he would come before it with 
his army, and intimations that they should 
expect him. I'his train had almost drawn 
him in ; he resolved to march to them with 
part of his army, and was div(u-ted only by 
consulting the omens of the birdA, which he 
found to be inauspicious ; and luu long after 
it was discovered that the h'tters had been 
forged by Hannibal, who, for his reception, 
had laid an ambush to entertain him. I'his, 
perhaps, we must rather attribute to the favor 
of the gods than to tlie prudence of Fabius. 

In jirt'serving the towns and allies from re- 
volt by fair and gentle treatment, and in not 
using rigor, or showing a suspicion upon 
every light sugg(‘stion, his conduct wuis re- 
markable. It is told of him, that being in- 
formed of a certain Marsian, eminent for 
courage and good birth, who had been speak- 
ing underhand with some of the soldiers 
about deserting, Fabius was so far from 
using severity against him, that he called for 
him, and told him he was sensible of the 
neglect that had been shown to his merit ami 
good service, which, he said, was a great 
fault in the commanders W'ho reward more 
by favor than by desert ; “ but henceforth, 
■whenever you are aggrieved,” said Fabius, 
“ I shall consider it your fault, if you apply 
yourself to any one but to me ; ” and when he 
had so 8jx)ken, he bestowed an excellent horse 
^ud other presents upon him ; and, from that 
time forwards, there was not a faithfuller 
and more trusty man in the whole army. 
With good reason he judged, that, if those 
Vho have the government of horses and dogs 
endeavor by gentle usage to cure their angry 
and un tractable tempers, rather than by 
cmelty and beating, much more should those 
who have the command of men try to bring 
them to order and dicipline by the mildest 
and fairest means, and not treat them worse 
than gardeners do those wild plants, which, 


with care and attention, lose gradually the 
savageness of their nature, and bear exci l- 
leiit fruit. 

At another time, some of his officers in- 
formed him that one of their men was very 
often absent from his place, and out at 
nights; he asked them what kind of niau 
he was; they all answered, that the wiiole 
army had not a better man, that he was a 
native of Lucania, and proceeded to sphak 
of several actions which they had seen him 
perform. Fabius made strict inquiry, ami 
discovered at last that these frequent excur- 
sions which he ventured upon were to visit 
a young*girl, with whom he was in Invr. 
Upon which he gave private order to soiiin 
of his men to find out the woman an<l 
secretly convey her into his own tent; ami 
then sent for the Lucanian, and, calling him 
aside, told him, that he very W'ell knew how 
often he had been out away from the camp 
at night, which was a capital transgression 
against military discipline and the Roman 
law%s, but he knew' also how' brave he was, 
and the good services he had done; ther(‘- 
fore, in consideration of them, he was wil- 
ling to forgive him his fault; but to k(*ep 
him in good order, he was resolved to placo 
one over liim to be his keeper, who should 
be accountable for his good behavior. Hav- 
ing said this, he produced the woman, and 
told the soldier, terrified and amazed at the 
adventure, “This is the person who must 
answer for you; and by your future behavi<ir 
we shall see whether your night rambles 
were on account of love, or for any other 
worse design.” 

Another passage there wms, something of 
the same kind, which gained him possession 
of Tarontum. There was a young Tareu- 
tine in the army that had a sister in Tareii- 
tum, then in possession of the enemy, who 
entirely loved Iier brother, and wholly de- 
pended upon him. He, being informed 
that a certain Rruttian, whom Hannibal 
bad made a commander of the garrison, 
was deeply in love with his sister, conceived 
hopes that he. might possibly turn it to the. 
advantage oiS the Romans. And haviiuj 
first communicated bis design to Fabius, he 
left the army as a deserter in show, ami 
went over to Tarentum. The first day.s 
passed, and the Bruttian abstained from 
visiting the sister ; for neither of them 
knew that the brother had notice of the 
amour between them. The young Tarcn- 
tine, how'ever, took an occasion to teU his 
sister how he had hear^ that a man of 
station and authority had made his addresses 
to her, and desired her, therefore, to bdl 
him who it was; “for,” said he, “ if he be 
a man that has bravery and reputation, it 
matters not what countryman he is, since at 
this time the sword mingles all nations, and 
makes them equal; compulsion makes all 
things honorable; and a time when rigid 
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is weak, we may be thankful if might as- 
sutnes a form of gentleness.’’ Upon this 
the woman semis for her friend, and makes 
the brotlier and him acquainted; and where- 
as she henceforth showed more countenance 
to her lover than formerly, in the same 
degrees that her kindness increased, his 
friendship, also, with the brother advanced. 
So that at last our Tareiitine tlioiight this 
Bruttian oliioer well enough pnqmred to 
receive the offers he had to»make him; and 
that it would be easy for a m(‘rcenary man, 
who was in love, to accept, upon the terms 
proposed, the large rewards promised by 
Fa)>ius. In conclusion, the bargain was 
struck, and the promise made of delivering 
the Unvn. This is the common tradition, 
though some relate the story otluTwise, and 
say, that this woman, by whom tin* Bruttian 
was iiivt‘igled to betray the town, was not a 
native of Tarentum, but a Bruttian born, 
and was kept by Fabius as his concubine; 
and being a countrywoman and an acijuaint- 
ance of the Bruttian governor, he juivately 
sent her to him to corrupt him. 

Whilst th<*se matters were thus in ]>roc(‘ss, 
to draw off Ilaniiibjil from scenting the 
design, Fahius sends orders to the garrison 
ill Khegiurn, that they sliouM waste and 
sjxiil the Bruttian country, and .should afso 
lay si<*ge. to Caulonia, and storm the ]»lace 
with all their might. These* w(*re a IvkIv of 
e'igl^t thousand men, the* worst of the Homan 
army, who haei most of th<‘m bee*n runaways, 
and hael been brought lioiue by Marce*llu.s 
from Sicily, in dishonor, so that tin* loss of 
thfin woulel imt be any great grie*f to the* 
K<»maus. Fabius, therefore, threw out these 
nn*n a bait for Ilannilial, to dive‘rt him 
from Tare-ntum; who instantly caught at it, 
ami hid his fe)rce*s to Caulonia; in the* me*an 
tiim*, Fabius sat down before d'arentum. 
|>u the sixtli day of the siege, the* ye)uiig 
1 arentine slips by night out of tin* town, 
and, having carefully ohse*rve*d the ]»lac<* 
whrre the Bruttian commaneler, ace'ordiiig 
te) agreement, was to admit the Romans, 
gav(* an account of the whede matter to 
fahius; who thought it not* safe? to r«*ly 
wholly upon the plot, but, while ]>roce*e*diug 
^'itli secrecy to the post, gave oreie*r f<»r a 
ge'ne*ral assault to be inaele on the* other siele- 
of the town, both by land anel sea. 'Fhis 
be*ing accordingly executed, while the Tar- 
entiiies hurried to defend the town on the 
^iele attackeei, Fabius received the signal 
from the Bruttian, scaled the walls, and 
enP*red the town qpopjw.sed. 

Here, we must confe.ss, ambition seems to 
have overcome him. To make it appear to 
the w^orld that he had taken Tarentum by 
force and his own prowess, and not hv 
treachery, he commanded his men to kill 
the Bruttians before all others; yet he did 
succeed in establishing the impression 
he desired, but merely gained the character 


of perfidy and cruelty. !Af'iny of the Taren- 
tines were also killed, and tliirty thousand 
of them were sold for slaves ; the army had 
the plunder of the town, and there was 
brought into the treasury three, thousand 
talents. Whilst they were carrying off 
every thing else as plunder, the olVicer who 
took the inventory asked what should be 
done with their gods, meaning the pieturee 
and statues ; Fabius answered, “ L(‘t us 
leave their angry goils to the Tarentines.” 
Nev(*rthele.ss, he removed the colossal statue 
of Hercules, and had it S(*t up in the capitol, 
with one of himself on horseback, in l)ra.s8, 
near it ; proceedings very different from 
those of Marcellns on a like occasion, and 
which, ind»*ed, very much set otf in the 
eyes of tie* world his clemency and human- 
ity, as a]>p«*ars in the account of his life. 

JIaimihal, it is sai«l, w'as within fivt* miles 
of Tarentum, when he was informed that 
the town was tak(‘n. He said op(‘nly, 
“ Rome, llu n, has also got a Hannibal ; as 
we won Tar»*ntum, so havi* wi* lost it.” 
And, in privab* with som<* of his conlidant.s, 
lie, told tliem, for the first tiim*, that he 
always tlionglit it dillicnlt, hut now he hehl 
it impossihh*, with the forces he tln'ii had, to 
master Ita)^. 

Upon this success, Fabius had a trinm]>h 
decreed him at Rome, miiidi more splendid 
than his first ; th(‘y looked upon him now as 
a chainjiion who had learn(‘d to (;ope with 
his antagonist, and could now easily foil his 
arts ami ]>rove his best skill im‘ffectual. 
And, inde<*<l, the army of Hainiihal was at 
this time jiartly worn away with (roiitimial 
a<*tioii, and ]>artly weakened and hi'come 
dissohib* with overabundance and luxury. 
Marcus Li v ins, wlio was governor of 'Faren- 
tum when it was lietrayed to Hannibal, an<l 
tln*n retired into tJie citadel, which la*. k(*jit 
till the town was retaken, was annoyed at 
these honors and distinctions, and, on ono 
occasion, openly declared in the senate, that 
l)V his resistance, more than by any actitm 
of Fal)ins, 'Fare.ntnrn had ])e.en re(?()V(?red ; 
on which Faliius laughingly rej»lied : “ Von 
say very true, for if Marcus Liviu.s had not 
lo.Ht 'Farenfuni, Fabbis Maximus iiad never 
recovere<l it.” 'J'lie p»*ople, amongst other 
marks of gratitude, gave? Ids son the consul- 
.sliip of the next year; shortly after whose 
entrance njKm his offic.e, there being some 
business on Rxit about jirovision for tl^p 
war, his father, irither by reason of age ami 
infirmity, or perhaps out of design to try 
liis son, came up Uj him on horseback. 
While he wa« still at a rFistance, the young" 
consul observed it, ami hade one of liis 
lichirs command his father U) alight, and 
tell him that, if he had any business with 
the coti.siil, he should come on for>t. The 
standers by seemed offended at the 
riousness of the son towards a father so 
venerable for hU age and his authority, and 
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turned their eyes in silence towards Fabius. 
He, however, instantly alighted from his 
horse, and with open arms came up, alnaost 
running, and embraced his son, saying, 
“ Yes, my son, j^ou do well, and understand 
well what authority you have received, and 
over whom you are to use it. This was the 
way by which w^e and our forefathers 
advanced the dignity of Home, preferring 
ever her honor and service to our own 
fathers and children.*^ 

And, in fact, it is told that the great- 
grandfather of our Fabius, who was undoubt- 
edly the greatest man of Rome in his time, 
both in reputation and authority, who had 
been five times con, nil, and had been honor- 
ed with several triumphs for victories ob- 
tained by him, took pleasure in serving as 
lieutenant under his own son, when he went 
as consul to his command. And when after- 
wards his son had a triumph bestowed upon 
him for his good service, the old man follow- 
ed, on horseback, his triumphant chariot, 
as one of his attendants ; and made it his 
glory, that while he really was, and was ac- 
knowledged to be, the greatest man in Rome, 
and held a father’s full power over his son, 
he yet submitted himself to the laws and the 
magistrate. 

But the praises of our Fabius are not 
bounded here.- lie afterwards lost this son, 
and was remarkable for bearing the loss 
with the moderation becoming a pious father 
and a wise man, and as it was the custom 
amongst the Romans, upon the death of any 
illustrious person, to have a funeral oration 
recited by some of the nearest relations, he 
took upon himself that office, and delivered 
a speech in the forum, which he committed 
afterwards to writing. 

After Cornelius Scipio, who was sent into 
Spain, had driven the Carthaginians, defeat- 
ed by him in many battles, out of the coun- 
try, and had gained over to Rome many 
towns and nations with large resources, he 
was received at his coming home with unex- 
ampled joy and acclamation of the people ^ 
who, to snow their gratitude, elected him 
consul for the year ensuing. Knowing what 
high expectation they had of him, he 
thought the occupation of contesting Italy 
with Hannibal a mere old man’s employ- 
ment, and projwsed no less a task to him- 
self than to make Carthage the seat of the 
^ar, fill Africa with arms and devastation, 
and so oblige Hannibal, instead of invading 
the countries of others, tJo draw back and 
defend his own. And to this end he pro- 
‘ ceeded to exert all the influence he had with 
the people. Fabius, on the other side, op- 
posed tne undertaking with all his might, 
alarming the city, and telling them that no- 
thing but the temerity of a hot young man 
could inspire them with such dangerous 
counsels, and sparing no means, by word or 
deed, to prevent it. He prevailed with the 


senate to espouse his sentiments ; but the 
common people thought that he envied the 
fame of Scipio, and tnat he was afraid lost 
this young conqueror should achieve some 
great and noble exploit, and have the glory, 
perhaps, of driving Hannibal out of Italy’ 
or even of ending the war, which had for so 
many years continued and been protracted 
under his management. 

To say the truth, when Fabius first op- 
posed this proje(?t of Scipio, he probably did 
it out of caution and prudence, in consider- 
ation only of the public safety, and of the 
danger which the commonwealth might in- 
cur ; but when he found Scipio every day 
increasing in the esteem of the people, rival- 
ry and ambition led him further, and made 
him violent and personal in his opposition. 
For he even applied to Crassus, the col- 
league of Scipio, and urged him not to yield 
the command to Scipio, but that, if his in- 
clinations were for it, he should himself in 
erson lead the army to Carthage. He also 
indered the giving money to Scipio for the 
war ; so that he was forced to raise it upon 
his own credit and interest from the cities of 
Etruria, which were extremely attached to 
him. On the other side, Crassus would not 
.stjr against him, nor remove out of Italy, 
being, in his own nature, averse to all con- 
tention, and also having, by his office of high 
priest,, religious duties to retain him. Fabius 
therefore, tried other ways to oppose the de- 
sign ; he impeded the levies, and he declaim- 
ed, both in the senate and to the people, 
that Scipio was not only himself flying from 
Hannibal, but was also endeavoring to drain 
Italy of all its forces, and to spirit away the 
youth of the country to a foreign war, leav- 
ing behind them their parents, wives, and 
children, and the city itself, a defenceless 
prey to the conquering and undefeated 
enemy at their doors. With this he so far 
alarmed the people, that at last they would 
only allow Scipio for the war the legions 
which were in Sicily, and three hundred, 
whom he particularly trusted, of those men 
who had served with him in Spain. In 
these transactions, Fabius seems to have 
followed the dictates of his own wary tem- 
per. 

But, after that Scipio was gone over intq 
Africa, when news almost immediately came 
to Rome of wonderful exploits and victories, 
of which the fame was confirmed by the 
spoils he sent home ; of a Numidian king 
taken prisoner ; of a vast slaughter of their 
men ; of two camps of th^ enemy burnt and 
destroyed, and in them a great quantity of 
arms and horses ; and when, hereuf)on, the 
Carthaginians were compelled to send en- 
voys to Hannibal to call him home, and leave 
his idle hopes in Italy, to defend Carthage ; 
vrhen, for such eminent and transcending 
services, the whole people of Rome cried up 
and extolled the actions of Scipio ; even 
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then, Fabius contended that a successor 
should be sent in his place, alleging for it 
only the old reason of tne mutability of for- 
tune, as if she would be weary of long fa- 
voring the same person. With this lan- 
guage many did begin to feel offended ; it 
seemed to be morosity and ill-will, the pu- 
sillanimity of old age, or a fear, that had 
now become exaggerated, of the skill of 
Ilhnnibal. Nay, when Hannibal had put 
his army on shipboard, and taken his leave 
of Italy, Fabius still could not forbear to op- 
pose and disturb the universal joy of Rome, 
expressing his fears and apprehensions, tell- 
ing them that the commonwealth was never 
in more danger than now, and that Hannibal 
was a more formidable enemy under the 
walls of Carthage than ever he had been in 
Italy ; that it would be fatal to Rome, when- 
ever Scipio should encounter his victorious 
army, still warm with the blood of so many 
Roman generals, dictators, and consuls 
slain. And the people were, in some dc^gree, 
startled wdth these declamations, and were 
brought to believe that the further off Han- 
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nibal was, the nearer was their danger. Scipio, 
however, shortly afterwards fought Ilaunibal, 
and utterly defeated him, humbled the pride 
of Carthage beneath his feet, gave hiS coun- 
trymen joy and exultation beyond all their 
hopes, and 

“ Long shaken on the seas restored the state.” 

Fabius Maximus, however, did not live 
to see the prosperous end of this war, and 
the final overthrow of Hannibal, nor to re- 
joice in the reestablished happiness and se- 
curity of the cominonw'ealth ; for about the 
time that Hannibal left Italy, he fell sick 
and died. At Thebes, Kpaininoiidas died 
so {x'jor that he was buried at the public 
charge ; one small iron coin was all, it is 
s;iid, that was found in liis house. Fabius 
did not need tliis, but the people, as a mark 
of their affection, defrayed the expenses of 
his funeral by a private contribution from 
each citizen of tlie smallest piece of coin ; 
thus owning him thoir common father, and 
making his end no less honorable than his 
life. 


COMPARISON OF FABIUS \^TH PP:R1CLES. 


We have here had tw'o lives rich in ex 
ainples, both of civil and military exc(dlenc( 
Let US first compare the two men in thei 
warJike capacity. Pericles presided in hi; 
commonwealth when it was in its mos 
nourishing and opulent condition, great am 
growing in power; so that it may be thouglii 
It was rather the common success and for- 
^ine that kept him from any fall or disaster. 

ut the task of Fabius, who undertook thr 
government in the worst and most diflicull 
irnes, w^s not to preserve and maintain the 
well-established felicity of ai)rosperous 8tat(^ 
»ut to raise and uphold a sinking and ruiii- 
ous commonwealth. Besides, the vick>ries 
o Linaon, the trophies of Myronides and 
^eocrates, with the many famous exploits of 
l>y Pericles rather 
nil the city with festive entertainments 
n solemnities than to enlarge and secure 
Fabius, when he Ux»k 
uwn him the government, had the frightful 
Object before his eyes of Roman armies de- 
yoved, of their generals and consuls slain, 
lakes and plains and forests strew ed with 
^ bodies, and rivers stained with the 
of his fellow-citizens ; and vet, with 
^ mature and solid councils, with ‘the firrn- 
I’esolution, he, as it were, put his 
^ falling commonwealth, and 
It up from foundering through the 
m weakness of others. Perhaps it 

be more easy to govern a city broken 
ana tamed with calamities aijd adversity, and 


compelled by danger and necesHity to listen 
to wisdom, than to set a bri(l](* on wanton- 
ness and temerity, and ruh* a p<*()))lc iiampenui 
an<l restive with long ]>ro.si)eritv as wen* the 
Atlienians wlien IVrich^s Indd'lhe reins of 
government. But t}i<*n apin, not to be 
daunted nor disiioinj^osed with the vast heap 
of calamities under whicli tlie peoj)l<* of Rome 
at that time groaned and sucenmhed, argues 
a courage in Fabius and a stnmgth of pur- 
j)ose men*, than ordinary. 

We may set 'raneitum retaken against 
Samos won by Pericles, and the coiirpiest of 
KulMca we may well balance with tin*, hiwns 
of Fampania ; though f:apna itH<*lf was re- 
duced by the, consuls Fulvins and Appins. I 
do not find that Fabius won any set battle 
but that against tlie Ligurians, for which lie 
had his triumph ; whereas Peritdes erected 
nine trophies for as many victories obtained 
by lan<l and by sea. But no action of Peri- 
cles can be compared to that memorable 
rescue of Minucins, when Fabius r«'deemed 
both him and his army from utter destruc- 
tion ; a noble act, combining the highest 
valor, wisdom, and humanity. On the other 
side, it does not apjx^ar that Pericles wus 
ever so overreached as Fabi us was by Itanni 
bal wiUi his flaming oxen. Ilis enemy there 
had, without his agency, ])iit himself accident- 
ally into his power, yet Fabius let him slip 
in the night, and, when day came, was 
worsted by him, was anticipate in the mo- 
ment of success, and mastered bv his prisoner. 
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If it is the part of a good general, not only 
to provide for the present, but also to have a 
clear foresight of tnings to come, in this point 
Pericles is the superior ; for he admonished 
the Athenians, and told them beforehand the 
ruin the war would bring upon them, by 
their grasping more than they were able to 
manage. Put Fabius was not so good a 
prophet, when he denounced to the Romans 
that the undertaking of Scipio would be the 
destruction of the commonwealth. So that 
Pericles was a good projjhet of bad success, 
and Fabius was a bad prophet of success that 
was good. And, indeed, to lose an advantage 
through diffidence is no less blamable in a 
general than to fal^ into danger for want of 
foresight; for both these faults, though of a 
contrary nature, spring from the same root, 
want of judgment and experience. 

As for their civil policy, it is imputed to 
Pericles that he occasioned the war, since no 
terms of peace, offered by the Lacedfeinoni- 
ans, would content him. It is true, I presume, 
that Fabius, also, was not for yielding any 
»oint to the Carthaginians, but was ready to 
lazard all, rather than lessen the empire of 
Romo. The mildness of Fabius towards his 
colleague Minueius does, byway of compari- 
son, rebuke and condemn the exertions of 
Pericles to banish Cimon and Th*ucydides, 
noble, aristocratic men, who by his means 
suffered ostracism. The authority of Peri- 


I cles in Athens was much greater than that of 
Fabius in Rome. Hence it was more easy 
for him to prevent miscarriages arising from 
the mistakes and insufficiency of other of- 
£cers ; only Tolmides broke loose from him, 
and, contrary to his persuasions, unadvisedly 
fought with the Boeotians, and was slain. 
The greatness of his influence made all others 
submit and conform themselves to his judg- 
ment. Whereas Fabius, sure and unerring 
himself, for want of that general power, had 
not the means to obviate the miscarriages of 
others ; but it had been happy for the Romans 
if his authority had been greater, for so, we 
may presume, their disasters had been fewer. 

As to liberality and public spirit, Pericles 
was eminent in never taking any gifts, and 
Fabius, for giving his own money to ransom 
his soldiers, though the sum did not exceed 
six talents. Than Pericles, meantime, no 
man had ever greater opportunities to enrich 
himself, -having had presents offered him 
from so many kings and princes and allies, 
yet no man was ever more free from corrup- 
tion. And for the beauty and magnificence 
of temples and public edifices with which he 
adorned his country, it must be confessed, 
that all the ornaments and structures of 
Romo, to the time of the Caesars, had nothing 
to compare, either in greatness of design or 
of expense, with the lustre of those which 
Pericles, only erected at Athens. 


ALCIBIADES. 


ALCinrADp:s, as it is supposed, was an- 
ciently descended from Eurysaces, the son 
of Ajax, by his father’s side ; and by his 
mother’s side from Alcmaeon. Dinoinache, 
Ins mother, was the daughter of Megacles. 
His father, Cliiiias, having fitted out a gal- 
ley at his own expense, gained great honor 
in the sea-fight at Artemisium, and was 
afterwards slain iu the battle of Coronea, 
fighting against the Boeotians. Pericles and 
Ariphron," the sons of Xanthippus, nearly 
related to him, became the guardians of 
Alcibiades. It lias been said not untruly 
that the friendship which Socrates felt for 
him has much contributed to his fame ; and 
certain it is, that, though we have no ac- 
count from any writer concerning the mother 
of ‘Nicias or Heinosthenes, of Lamachus or 
Phormion, of Thrasybulus or Theramenes, 
notwithstanding these were all illustrious 
men’ of the same period, yet we know even 
the nurse of Alcibiades, that her country 
was Lacedaemon, and her name Amycia ; 
and that Zopyrus was his teacher and at- 
tendant ; the one being recorded by Antis- 
thenes, and the other by Plato. 

It is not, perhaps, material to say any 


thing of the beauty of Alcibiades, only that 
it bloomed with him in all the ages of his 
life, in his infancy, in his youth, aud in his 
manhood ; and, in the peculiar character be- 
coming to each of these periods, gave him, 
in every one of them, a grace and a charm. 
What Euripides says, that 

“ Of all fair things the autumn, too, is fair,’* 

is by no means universally true. But it 
happened so with Alcibiades, amongst few 
other.s, by reason of his happy constitution 
and natural vigor of body. It is said that 
his lisping, when he spoke, became him 
well, and gave a grace and persuiisiveness to 
his rapid speech. Aristophanes takes notice 
of it in the verses in which he jests at 
Theorus ; “How like a co/ax he is,’' says 
Alcibiades, meaning a coraar,; on which it is 
remarked, 

“ How very happily he lisped the truth.” 

Archippus also alludes to it in a passage 
where he ridicules the son of Alcibiades : 

“ That people may believe him like his father, 

He walks like one dissolved in luxury, 

Lets his robe trail behind him on the ground. 
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Carelessly leans his head, and in his talk 
Affects to lisp.” 

His conduct displajred many great incon- 
sistencies and variations, not unnaturally, 
in accordance with the many and wonderful 
vicissitudes of his fortunes ; but among the 
many strong passions of his real character, 
the one most prevailing of all was his ambi- 
tion and desire of superiority, which appears 
in •several anecdotes told of his sayings 
whilst he was a child. Once being hard 
pressed in wrestling, and fearing to be 
thrown, he got the hand of his antagonist to 
his mouth, and bit it with all his force ; and 
when the other loosed his hold presently, 
and said, “ You bite, Alcibiades, like a 
woman.” “ No,” replied he, “ like a lion.” 
Another time as he played at dice, in the 
street, I'eing then but a child, a loaded cart 
came that way, when it was his turn to 
throw ; at first he called to the driver to 
stop, because he was to throw in the way 
over which the cart was to pass ; but the 
man giving him no attention and driving 
on, when tlie rest of the boys divided and 
gave way, Alcibiades threw himself on his 
face before the cart, and, stretcliing himself 
out, bade the carter pass on now if he would; 
wiiich so startled fhe man, that he jmt back 
his horses, while all that saw it were terrified, 
and, crying out, ran to assist Alcibiad(^s. 
Wlien he began to study, he obeyed ^all his 
other masters fairly well, but refukul to 
learn upon the flute, as a sordid tiling, ami 
not becoming a free citizen ; saying, that to 
]ilay on tlie lute or the harji does not in any 
way disfigure a man’s body or face, but one 
is hardly to be knowm by the most intimate 
friends, w’hen playing on the flute. Besides, 
one wlio plays on the harp may speak or 
sing at the same time; but the us<‘ of the 
Ihite stops the mouth, intercejtts the voice, 
and prevents all articulation. “ Therefon*,” 
said he, “ let tlie Theban youths pipe, who 
do not know how to speak, but we Ath<*- 
niaius, as our ancestors have told u.s, have 
Minerva for our patromvss, and Apollo for 
our protector, one of whom tlirew away tin* 
flute, and the other stri])ped tin* Flute-player 
<^'f his skin.” Thus, betw’een raillery and 
g"o(l earnest, Alcibiades kept m t only him- 
self l)ut others from learning, as it presentlv 
became the talk of the young boys, how 
Alcibiades despised playing on the flute, and 
ridiculed tliose who studied it. In conse- 
quence of which, it ceased to be reckoned 
amongst the liberal accomplishments, and 
became generally neglected. 

It is stated in ^e invective which Anti- 
phon wrote against Alcibiades, that once, 
^'hen lie was a boy, he ran aw’ay to the 
house of Democrates, one of those who made 
a favorite of him, and that Ariphron had 
determined to cause proclamation to be 
^ade for him, had not Pericles diverted him 
from it, by saying, that if he were dead, the 
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proclaiming of him could only cause it to be 
discovered one day sooner, and if he were 
safe, it would be a reproach to him as long 
as he lived. Antiphon also says, that ho 
killed one of liis own servants with the blow 
of a staff in Sibyrtius’s wrestling ground. 
But it is unreasonable to give credit to all 
that is objected by an enemy, who makes 
open profession of his design to defamo 
him. 

It w'as manifest tliat the many w'ell-born 
persons who were continually seeking his 
company, and making their court to him, 
were attracted and captivated by his bril- 
liant and extraordinary beauty only. But 
the affection whicli Socrab's entertaim'd for 
him is a great evidence of the natural noble 
qualities and good disposition of the boy, 
which Socrab‘s, indeiHi, deb^cted botli in 
and under liis personal beauty ; and, b*aring 
that his wealtli and station, and tlu^ great 
numb(‘r both of strangm's and Allien ians 
who ffatb*red and can*ssed him, might at 
last corrupt him, resolved, if ])ossil>ie, to 
interpose, and preserve so ho]>(‘ful a jtJant 
from perishing in tin* flower, b<fl‘or<' its fruit 
came to p«*rfection. For never did fortune 
surround and emflosi* a man wdlli so many 
of those things wliich we vulgarly call gotxls, 
or so protect him from every wiMpon of 
j)hilosophy, and fence him from (‘very access 
of fns} and sejwching words, as she did 
Alcibiadi^s; who, from the. Ix'ginning, was 
expos(*d to the fliitteries of tho.se who songlit 
iin'rely his gratiti(^ation, such as iidght well 
unnerve him, and indisposi? liim to listim to 
any real advisi r or instriuffor. Yet sueh 
was tlie happiness of liis genius, tliat he dis- 
ceriuM Soerab‘s from tin; rest, am.’ admit te<l 
him, whilst lui drove* away tin* wealtliy and 
the noble who mad<^ court bi liim. And, 
in a little tinn;, tln*y grew inlimab*, ami 
Alcibiad'‘S, lisbming now to languag** en- 
tirely fre<i from ev<‘ry tbought of unmanly 
fondiie.ss and silly dis]»lay.s of alfi'ction, limi- 
ing hiui.self with one wlio sought to lay open 
4^> him the ih-ticdeiieies of his mimi, ami 
repn!.ss his vain and foolish arrogance;, 

“ Dropped like the crave*!! crxtk liis confpiered wing” 

lb; f*.stee*irn*d these endoavors of Seicrates 
as most truly a means whiedi tin; gods rnade3 
use; of for tlie care and jin'servatiem of youth, 
and began to tliink im-anly of himself, anel 
Uj admire him; b» be i»le;aKf*fl with liis kind- 
ne*8s, and to stand in awe of hisvirtm*; and, 
uiiaw'ares bi liini.self, tln-n* beenme formefl 
in his mind that reflox imago and recij»re>ca- 
tion of Love*, e>r Ant«;ros, that I’latotalks 
It wa.s a matter of gemeral wonder, when 
peoole saw him joining Socrab*s bi his meals 
and his exercises, living with him in the 
same bmt, whilst he w,’i:’. reserve«I and rough 
to all others who made their addresses to 
him, and acted, indexed, with insolence 
to some of them. Aa in particular to Any- 
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tu8, the son of Anthemion, one who was 
very fond of him, and invited him to an en- 
tertainment which he had prepared for some 
strangers. Alcibiades refused the invitation ; 
but, having drunk to excess at his own house 
with some of his companions, went thither 
With them to play some frolic ; and, standing 
at the door of the room where the guests 
were enjoying themselves, and seeing the 
tables povered with gold and silver cups, he 
commanded his servants to take away the 
one half of them, and carry them to his 
own house ; and then, disdaining so much 
as to enter into the room himself, as soon as 
he had done this, went away. The compa- 
ny was indignant, and exclaimed at his rude 
and insulting conduct ; Anytus, however, 
said, on the contrary he had shown great 
consideration and tenderness in taking only 
a part when he niight have taken all. 

He behaved in the same manner to all 
others who courted him except only one 
stranger, who, as the story is told, having 
but a small estate, sold it all for about a 
hundred staters, which he presented to Al- 
cibiades, and besought him to accept. Alci- 
biades, smiling and well pleased at the thing, 
invited him to supper, and, after a very kind 
entertainment, gave him his gold again, re- 
quiring him, moreover, not to fail to be 
present the next day, when the public rev- 
enue was offered to farm, and to outbid all 
others. The man would have excused him- 
self, because the contract was so large, and 
would cost many talents ; but Alcibiades, 
who had at that time a private pique against 
the existing farmers of the revenue, threat- 
ened to have him beaten if he refused. The 
next morning, the stranger, coming to the 
market-place, offered a talent more than the 
existing rate; upon which the farmers, en- 
raged and consulting together, called upon 
him to name his sureties, concluding that he 
could find none. The poor man, being star- 
tled at the proposal, began to retire; but Al- 
cibiades, standing at a distance, cried out to 
the magistrates, “ Set my name down, he is a 
friend of mine ; I will be security for him.” 
When the other bidders heard this, they 
perceived that all their contrivance was de- 
leated ; for their way was, with the profits 
of the second year to pay the rent for the 
year preceding ; so that, hot seeing any 
other way to extricate themselves out of the 
dilficulty, they began to entreat the Stranger, 
and offered him a sum of money. Alcibiades 
Would not suffer him t6 accept of less than 
a talent ; but when that was paid down, he 
feoramanded him to relinquish the bargain, 
having by this device relieved his necessity. 

Though Socrates had many and powerful 
rivals, yet the natural good qualities of Al- 
cibiades gave his •affection the mastery. His 
words overcame him so much, as to draw 
tears from his eyes, and to disturb his very 
soul. TTet sometimes he would abandon 


himself to flatterers, when they proposed to 
him varieties of pleasure, and would desert 
Socrates ; who, then, would pursue him, as 
if he had been a fugitive slave. He despised 
every one else, and had no reverence or awe 
for any one but him. Cleanthes the philos- 
opher, speaking of one to whom he was at- 
tached, says his only hold on him was by his 
ears, while his rivals had all the others 
offered them ; and there is no question that 
Alcibiades was very easily caught by pleas- 
ures ; and the expression used by Thucy- 
dides about the excesses of his habitual 
course of living gives occasion to believe so. 
But those who endeavored to corrupt Alcil> 
iades, took advantage chiefly of his vanity 
and ambition, and thrust him on unseason- 
ably to undertake great enterprises, persuad- 
iiig him, that as soon as he began to concern 
himself in public affairs, he would not only 
obscure the rest of the generals and states- 
men, but outdo the authority and the repu- 
tation which Pericles himself had gained in 
Greece. But in the same manner as iron 
which is softened by the fire grows hard 
with the cold, and all its parts are closed 
again; so, as often as Socrates observed Al- 
cibiades to be misled by luxury or pride, he 
.reduced and corrected him by his addresses, 
and made liirn humble and modest, by show 
ing him in how many things he was deficient, 
and how very far from perfection in virtue. 

When he was past his childhood, he went 
once to a grammar-school, an^ asked the 
master for one of Homer's books; and he 
making answer that he had nothing of Ho- 
mer’s, Alcibiades gave him a blow with his 
fist, and went away. Another schoolmaster 
telling him that he had Homer corrected by 
himself ; “ How ? ” said Alcibiades, “ and 
do you employ your time in teaching chil- 
dren to read ? lou, who are able to amend 
Homer, may w'ell undertake to instruct 
men.” Being once desirous to speak with 
Pericles, he went to his house, and was told 
there that he was not at leisure, but busied 
in considering how to give up his accounts 
to the Athenians ; Alcibiades, as he went 
away, said, “It were better for him to con- 
sider how he migljt avoid giving up his ac- 
counts at all.” 

Whilst he was very young, he was a sol- 
dier in the expedition against Potidaea, where 
Socrates lodged in the same tent with him, 
and stood next to him in battle. Once there 
happened a sharp skirmish, in which they 
both behaved with signal bravery; but Al- 
cibiades receiving a wound, Socrates threw 
himself before him to defend him, and be- 
yond any question saved him and his arms 
from the enemy, and so in all justice might 
have challenged the prize of valor. But the 
generals appearing eager to adjudge the hon- 
or to Alcibiades, l^cause of his rank, Socra- 
tes, who desired to increase his thirst after 
glory of a noble kind, was the first to give 
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evidence for him, and pressed them to crown 
him, and to decree to him the complete suit 
of armor. Afterwards, in the battle of De- 
li urn, when the Athenians were routed, and 
Socrates with a few others was retreating 
on foot, Alcibiades, who was on horsebiick, 
observing it, would not pass on, but staye<l 
to shelter him from the danger, and brought 
him safe off, though the enemy pressed hard 
upon them, and cut off many. But this hap- 
pened some time after. 

He gave a box on the ear to Ilipponicns, 
the father of Callias, whose birth and wealth 
made him a person of great influence and 
repute. And this he did unprovoked by any 
assion or quarrel between them, but only 
ecause, in a frolic, he had agreed with his 
companions to do it. People were justly 
offended at this insolence when it became 
known through the city ; but early the next 
morning, Alcibiades went to his house and 
knocked at the door, and, being admitted to 
him, tookoff his outer garment, and, present- 
ing his naked body, desired him to scourge 
arnl chastise him as he pleased. Upon this 
Hipponicus forgot all his resentment, and 
not only pardoned him, but soon after gave 
him his daughter Hipparete in marriage. 
Some say that it was not Hipponicus, but 
his son Callias, who gave Hipparete to Alci- 
biades, together with a portion of ten talents, 
and that after, when she had a child, Alci- 
biades forced him to give ten talents more, 
ujx)n pretence that sucli was the agreement 
if she brought him any children. After- 
wards, Callias, for fear of coming to his 
death l)y his means, declared, in a full as- 
semhly of the people, that, if he should hap- 
jten to die without children, the state shouM 
inherit his house and all his goods. Hippa- 
rete w’as a virtuous and dutiful wife, but, 
at last, growing impatient of the outrages 
done to her by her husband's continual en- 
tertaining of courtesans, as well strangers 
as Athenians, she departed from him and 
retired to her brother’s house. Alcibia^Ies 
seemed not at all concerned at this, and* 
lived on still in the same luxury; but the 
law requiring that she should deliver to the 
archon in person, and not by proxy, the in- 
strument by which she claimed a divorce, 
when, in obedience to the law, she present- 
^ herself before him to perform this, Alci- 
bia^les came in, caught her up, and carried 
her home through the market-place, no one 
aping to oppose him nor to take her from 
him. She continued with him till her 
d^th, which Jiappened not long after, 
when Alcibiades had gone to Ephesus. Nor 
M this violence to be thought so very enor- 
mous or unmanly. For the law, in making 
her who desires to be divorced appear in 
public, seems to design to give her husband 
an opportunity of treating with her, and en- 
deavoring to retain her. 

Alcibi^es had a dog which cost him 
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seventy minas, and was a very large one, 
and very handsome. His tail, which was 
his principal ornament, he caused to be cut 
off, and his acquaintance exclaiming at him 
for it, and telling him that all Athens was 
sorry for the dog, and cried out upon him for 
this action, he laughed, and said, “Just wliat 
I wanted has liap|>ened, then. I wished the 
Athenians to talk about this, that they might 
not say something worse of me.” 

It is said that the first time he came into 
the assembly w^as upon occasion of a largt'ss 
of money which he made to the peojile. 
This was not done by design, but as he passed 
along he heard a shout, and inquiring the 
caus(\ and having learned that there was a 
donative making to the peoi>le, he went in* 
amongst them ainl gave money also. The 
multitude thereupon applauding him, and 
shouting, he was so transported at it, that he 
forgot a quail which he had under his robe, 
and the bird, being frighted with the noise, 
flew otY ; upon w hich tlie i)eopIe made loudtu’ 
acclamations than before, ami many of tliem 
started up to juirsm* the bird; and one Au- 
tjoclius, a caught it and restored it to 

him, for wliich he was ever after a favorite 
with Alcibiades. 

He had great advantages for ontoriug pub- 
lic life; his noble birth, his riches, the per- 
sonal courage he had shown in divers battles, 
and the multitude of his friends and dej)end- 
eiits, threw o))en, so to say, folding doors 
for his admittance. But he did not consent 
to let his ])Ower w ith the people ri'st on any 
thing, rather than on his own gift of «*lo- 
<}uence. 'I'hat he was a inaster in the art of 
8j>eaking, the comic poets bear him witness; 
and the moat ekxjuent of j)ublic Rp<*ak(;rs, 
in his oration against Midias, allows that 
Alcibiad<*s, among other perfections, was a 
most accomi>Iisli(id orator. If, howcvr*r, wo 
give cre<lit to 'rhef)plirastus, who of all j>hi- 
losopliers was tlie most curious inquirer, ami 
the greatest lov(‘r of history, we are to umhjr- 
stand that Alcibiades had the highest ca- 
pacity for inventing, for di.scerning wliat was 
the right thing to b(^ said for any jiurpose, 
and on any occasion ; but, aiming nt>t only 
at saying what was required, but also at 
saying it well, in respect, that is, of words 
and j>hra8es, when these <lid not readily 
occur, he would often pause in the rniddh; of 
his discourse for want, of the aj»t wor<l, and 
would be silent and stop till he could recol- 
lect himself, and had considered whaf to 
say. 

His expenses in horses kej»t for the public 
games, and in the number of his chariots, 
were matter of great observation ; never did 
any one but he, either private person or 
king, send seven chariots to the Olympic 
games. And to have earned away ai once 
the firsts the second, and the fourth prize, as 
Thucydides says, or the third, as Euripides 
relates it, outdoes far away every distinction . 
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that ever was known or thought of in that 
kind. Euripides celebrates nis success in 
this manner : — 

But my song to you, 

Son of Clinlas, is due. 

Victory is noble ; how much more 
To do as never Greek before ; 

To obtain in the great chariot race 
The first, tlie second, and third place ; 

With easy step advanced to fame. 

To bid the herald three times claim 
The olive for one victor’s name.” 

The emulation displayed by the deputations 
of various states, in the presents which they 
made to him, rendered this success yet more 
illustrious. The Ephesians erected a tent 
for him, adorned magnificently ; the city of 
Chios furnished him with provender for his 
horses and with great numbers of beasts for 
sacrifice ; and the Lesbians sent him wine 
and other provisions for the many great en- 
tertainments which he made. Yet in the 
midst of all this he escaped not without cen- 
sure, occasioned either by the ill-nature of 
his enemies or by his own misconduct. For 
it is said, th.at one Diomedes, an Athenian, a 
worthy man and a friend to Alcibiades, pas- 
sionately desiring to obtain the victory at the 
Olympic games, and having heard much of 
a chariot which belonged to the state at Ar- 
gos, where he knew that Alcibiades had great 
power and many friends, prevailed with him 
to undertake to buy the chariot. Alcibi- 
ades did indeed buy it, but then claimed it 
for his own, leaving Diomedes to rage at him, 
and to call upon the gods and men to bear 
witness to the inj ustice. It w’ould seem there 
was a suit at law commenced upon this occa- 
sion,. and there is yet e.xtant an oration con- 
cerning the chariot, written by Isocrates in 
defence of the son of Alcibiades. But the 
plaintiff in this action is named Tisias, and 
not Diomedes. 

As soon as he began to intermeddle in the 
government, which was when he was very 
young, he quickly lessened the credit of all 
who aspired to the confidence of the people, 
except Phneax, the son of Erasistratus, and 
Nicias, the son of Niceratus, who alone 
could contest it with him. Nicias was ar- 
rived at a mature age, and was esteemed 
their first general. Phaeax W'as but a ris- 
ing statesman like Alcibiades; he was de- 
scended from noble ancestors, but was his' 
inferior, as in many other things, so, princi- 
pally, in eloquence. He possessed rather 
the'^^art of persuading in private conversation 
than of debate before the people, and was, 
as Eupolis said of him. 

The best of talkers, and of speakers worst.” 

There is extant an oration written by Phseaix 
against Alcibiades, in which, amongst other 
things, it is said, that Alcibiades made daily 
nse at his table of many gold and silver ves- 
sels, which belonged to the commonwealth, as ! 
if they had been his own, I 


There was a certain Hyperbolus, of the 
township of Perithcedae, whom Thucydides 
also speaks of as a man of bad character, a 
general butt for the mockery of all the comic 
writers of the time, but quite unconcerned 
at the worst things they could say, and, be- 
ing careless of glory, also insensible of 
shame; a temper which some people call 
boldness and courage, whereas it is indeed 
impudence and recklessness. He was lik*ed 
by nobody, yet the people made frequent 
use of him, when they had a mind to dis- 
grace or calumniate any persons in author- 
ity. At this time, the people, by his persua- 
sions, were ready to proceed to pronounce the 
sentence of ten years’ banishment, called os- 
tracism. This they made use of to humiliate 
and drive out of the city such citizens as out- 
did the rest in credit and power, indulging 
not so much perhaps their apprehensions as 
their jealousies in this way. And when, at 
this time, there was no doubt but that the 
ostracism would fall upon one of those three, 
Alcibiades contrived to form a coalition 
of parties, and, communicating his pro- 
ject to Nicias, turned the sentence upon 
Hyperbolus himself. Others say, that it was 
not with Nicias, but Phaeax, that he con- 
sulted, and, by help of his party, procured 
the banishment of Hyperbolas, when he sus- 
pected nothing less. For, before that time, 
no mean or obscure person had ever fallen 
under that punishment, so that Plato, the 
comic poet, speaking of Hyperbolus, might 
well say, 

“The man deserved the fate ; deny ’t who can? 

Yes, but the fate did not deserve the man ; 

Not for the like of him and his slave-brands 

Did Athens put the sherd into our hands.” 

But we have given elsewhere a fuller state- 
ment of what is known to us of the matter. 

Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the 
distinctions which Nicias gained amongst 
the enemies of Athens than at the honors 
which the Athenians themselves paid to him. 
For though Alcibiades was the proper ap- 
pointed person to receive all Lacedajinonians 
when they came to Athens, and had taken 
particular care of those that were made pris- 
oners at Pylos, yet, after they had obtain- 
ed the peace and restitution of the captives, 
by the procurement chiefly of Nici^, they 
paid him very special attentions. And it 
was commonly said in Greece, that the war 
was begun by Pericles, and that Nicias 
made an end of it, and the peace was gener- 
ally called the peace of Nicias. Alcibiades 
was extremely annoyed at this, and, being 
full of envy, set himself to break the league. 
First, therefore, observing that the Argives, 
as well out of fear as hatred to the Lace- 
daemonians, sought for protection against 
! them, he gave them a secret assurance of al- 
liance with Athens. And communicating, 
as well in person as by letters, with the 
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chief advisers of the people there, he en- 
couraged them not to fear the Lacedemo- 
nians, nor make concessions to them, but to 
wait a little, and keep their eves on the 
Athenians, who, already, were all but sor- 
ry they had made peace, and would soon 
inve it up. And, afterwards, when the La- 
cedsemonians had made a league with the 
Boeotians, and had not delivered up Panac- 
tufti entire, as they ought to have done by 
the treaty, but only after first destroying it, 
which gave great offence to the people of 
Athens, Alcibiades laid hold of that oppor- 
tunity to exasperate them more highly. He 
exclaimed fiercely against Nicias, and ac- 
cused him of many things, which seemed 
probable enough : as that, when he was gen- 
eral, he made no attempt himself to capture 
their enemies that were shut up in the isle 
of Sphacteria, but, when they were after- 
wards made prisoners by others, he procured 
their release and sent them back to the La- 
cedjemonians, only to get favor with them ; 
tliat he would not make use of his credit 
with them, to prevent their entering into 
this coufederacy with the Boeotians and Cor- 
inthians, and yet, on the other side, that he 
sought to stand in the way of those Greeks 
who were inclined to make an alliance and 
friendship with Athens, if the Lacedaeftio- 
nians did not like it. 

It liappened, at the very time when Nicias 
was by these arts brought into disgrace with 
the t>eople, that ambassadors arrived from 
Lacedaemon, who, at their lirst coming, said 
what seemed very satisfactory, declaring 
•that they had full powers to arrange all 
matters in dispute upon fair and equal terms. 
The council received their propositions, and 
the people was to assemble on the morrow to 
give them audience. Alcibiades grew very 
apprehensive of this, and contrived to gain 
a secret conference with the ambassadors. 
When they were met, he said : “ What is it 
you intend, you men of Sparta ? Can you 
be ignorant that the council always act with 
moderation and respect towards amb.assa- 
dors, but that the people are full of ambi- 
tion and great designs f So that, if you let 
them know what full powers your commis- 
sion gives you, they will urge and press you 
to unreasonable conditions. Quit, there- 
fore, this indiscreet simplicity, if you expect 
to obtain equal terms from the Athenians, 
and would not have things extorted from 
you contrary to your inclinations, and begin 
to treat with the people upon some reason- 
able articles, not avowing yourselves pleni- 
potentiaries ; an<f I will be ready to assist 
you, out of good-will to the Lacedaemo- 
nians** .When he had said thus, he gave 
them his oath for the performance of what 
he proniised, and by this way drew them 
irom Nicias to rely entirely upon himself, 
and left them full of admiration of the dis- 
cemmeut and sagacity they had seen in him. 


The next day, when the people were assem* 
bled and the ambassadors introduced, Al- 
cibiades, with great apparent courtesy, de- 
manded of them, With what powers they 
were come ? They made answer that they 
were not come as plenipotentiaries. 

Instantly upon that, Aloibiades, with a 
loud voice, as though he had received and 
not done the wrong, began to call them dis- 
honest prevaricators, and to urge that such 
men could not possibly come with a purpose 
to say or do any thing that was sincere. 
The council was inceiiseil, the people were 
in a rage, and Nicias, who knew nothing of 
the deceit and the imposture, was in the 
greatest confusion, equally surprised and 
ashamed at such a change in the men. So 
thus the Lacedsemonian ambassadors were 
utterly rejected, and Alcibiades was declar- 
ed general, who presently united the Argives, 
the Kleans, and the people of Mantinea, hito 
a confed(‘racy with the Athenians. 

No man commended the method by which 
Alcibiades effc'cted all this, yet it was a great 
political feat thus to divide and shake al- 
i»\pst all P<dopoim(‘sus, and to combine so 
many men in arms against the Lacediemo- 
ians in one day before iMantin<*a ; and, more- 
over, to remove the war and the danger so 
far from the frontier of th(i Athenians, tliat 
even success would profit the enemy but lit- 
tle, should th('y be conquerors, whereas, if 
they were defeated, Sparta itself was hardly 
safe. 

After this battle at Mantinea, the select 
thousand of the army of the Argives attem])t- 
ed to overthrow the government of the people 
in Argos, and make themselves masters of 
the city ; and the L.icodaimoriians came to 
their aid and abolished the democracy. Hut 
the people took arms again, and gained the 
advantage, ami Alcibiades came in to their 
aid and com]>Ieted the victory, and persuad- 
ed them to build long walls, and by that 
means to join their city to the sea, and so 
to bring it wholly within the reach of the 
- Athenian power. To this purpose, he procur- 
ed them builders and masons from Athens, 
and displayed the greatest zeal for th(*ir ser- 
vice, and gained no less honor and powr^r to 
himself than to the commonwealth of Athens. 
He also persuaded the people of Patra* to join 
their city to the sea, by buihling long ■w'alls; 
and when some one told them, by way of 
warning, that the Atlumians wonld swallow 
them up at last, Alcibiades made answ^^r, 
“Possibly it may be so, but it will be by little 
and little, and beginning at the feet, whereas 
the Lacedaemonians will begin at the head 
and devour you all at once. ** Nor did he neg- 
lect either to advise the Athenians to look to 
their interests by land, and often put the young 
men in mind of the oath which they bad 
made at Agraulos, to the effect that they 
would account wheat and barW, and vines 
and olives, to be the limits of Attica ; by 
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■which they were taught to claim a title to 
all land that was cultivated and productive. 

But with all these words and deeds, and 
with all this sagacity and eloquence, he in- 
termingled exorbitant luxury and wanton- 
ness in his eating and drinking and disso- 
lute living; wore long purple robes like a 
woman, which dragged after him as he went 
through the market-place; caused the planks 
of his galley to be cut away, that so he might 
lie the softer, his bed not being placed on 
the boards, but hanging upon girths. His 
shield, again, which was richly gilded, had 
not the usual ensigns of the Athenians, but 
a Cupid, holding a thunderbolt in his hand, 
was painted upon it. The sight of all this 
made the people of good repute in the city 
feel disgust and abhorrence, and apprehen- 
sion also, at his free-living, and his contempt 
of law, as things monstrous in themselves, 
and indicating designs of usurpation. Aris- 
tophanes has well expressed the people’s 
feeling towards him : — 

“ They love, and hate, and cannot do without him.” 

And still more strongly, under a figurative 
expression, 

“ Best rear no lion in your state, ’tis true; 

But treat him like a lion if you do.” 

The truth is, his liberalities , his public shows, 
and other munificence to the people, which 
were such as nothing could f^xceed, the glo- 
ry of his ancestors, the force of his eloquence, 
the grace pf his person, his strength of body, 
joined with his great courage and knowdedge 
in military affairs, prevailed upon the Athen- 
ians to endure patiently his excesses, to in- 
dulge many things to him, and, according to 
their habit, to give the softest names to 
his faults, attributing them to youth and 
good nature. As, for example, he kept Ag^- 
tharcus, the painter, a prisoner till he had j 
ainted his whole house, but then dismissed 
im with a reward. He publicly struck Tau- 
reas, who exhibited certain shows in opposi- 
tion to him and contended with him for the 
prize. He selected for himself one of the 
captive Melian women, and had a son by her, 
whom he took care to educate. This the 
Athenians styled great humanity; and yet 
he was the principal cause of the slaughter 
of all the inhabitants of the isle of Melos 
who were of age to bear arms, having spok- 
en in favor of that decree. When "Aristo- 
pkon, the painter, had drawn Nemea sitting 
and holding Alcibiades in her arms, the 
multitude seemed pleased with the piece, 
and thronged to see it, but older people dis- 
liked and disrelished it, and looked on these 
things as enormities, and movements towards 
tyranny. So that it was not said'amiss by 
Archestratus, that Greece could not support 
a second Alcibiades. Once, when Alcibi- 
ades succeeded well in an oration which he 
made, and the whole assembly attended up- 


on him to do him honor, Timon the misan- 
thrope did not pass slightly by him, nor 
avoid him, as he did others; but purposely 
met him and taking him by the baud, said, 
“ Go on boldly, my son, and increase in 
credit with the people, for thou wilt one day 
bring them calamities enough.” Some that 
were present laughed at the saying, and 
some reviled Timon; but there were others 
upon whom it made a deep impression so 
various was the judgment which was made 
of him, and so irregular his own character. 

The Athenians, even in the lifetime of 
Pericles, had already cast a longing eye upon 
Sicily ; but did not attempt any thing till 
after his death. Then, under pretence of 
aiding their confederates, they sent succors 
upon all occasions to those who were oppress- 
ed by the Syracusans, preparing the way for 
sending over a greater force. But Alci- 
biades was the person who inflamed this de- 
sire of theirs to the height, and prevailed 
with them no longer to proceed secretly, and 
by little and little, in their design, but to 
sail out with a great fleet, and undertake at 
once to make themselves masters of the island. 
He possessed the people with great hopes, 
and he himself entertained yet greater ; and 
the conquest of Sicily, which was the ut- 
most bound of their ambition, was but the 
mere outset of his expectation. Nicias en- 
deavored to divert the people from the ex- 
pedition, by representing to them that the 
taking of Syracuse would be a work of great 
difficuHy ; but Alcibiades dreamed of no- 
thing less than the conquest of Carthage 
and Libya, and by the accession of these 
conceiving himself at once made master of 
Italy and of Peloponnesus, seemed to look 
upon Sicily as little more than a magazine 
for the war. The young men were soon ele- 
vated with these hopes, and listened gladly 
to those of riper years, who talked wonders 
of the countries they were going to ; so that 
you might see great numbers sitting in the 
wrestling grounds and public places, draw- 
ing on the ground the figure of the island 
and the situation of Libya and Carthage. 
Socrates the philosopher and Meton the as- 
trologer are said, however, never to have 
hoped for any good to the commopwealth 
from this war ; the one, it is to be supposed, 
presaging what would ensue, by the inter- 
vention of his attendant Genius ; and the 
other, either upon rational consideration of 
the project or by use of the art of divination, 
conceived fears for its issue, and, feigning 
madness, caught up a burning torch, and, 
seemed as if he would have set his own 
house on fire. Others report, that he did 
not take upon him to act the madman, but 
secretly in the night set his house on fire, 
and the next morning besought the people, 
that for his comfort, after such a calamity, 
they would spare his son from the expedi- 
tion. By which artifice, he deceived his 
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follovr-citizens, and obtained of them what ' 

*'®TShtr with Alcibiades, Nicias, much 
ao-ainst Iiis will, was appointed general : and 
he endeavored to avoid the command, not 
file less on account of his colleague. But 
tlie Athenians thought the war would pro- 
ceed more prosperously, if they did not send 
Alcihiades free from all restiaint, hut tem- 
i^ered his heat with the caution of Nicias. 
This they chose the rather to do, because 
Lamachus, the third general, though he was 
oi mature years, yet in several battles had 
appeared no less hot and rash than Alcibiades 
iiimself. When they began to deliberate of 
the number of forces, and of the manner of 
making the necessary provisions, Nicias made 
another attempt to oppose the design, and to 
prevent the war ; but Alcibiades contradict- 
ed him, and carried his point with the peo- 
ple. And one DemostratUs, an orator, pro- 
posing to give the generals absolute power 
over the preparations and the whole manage- 
ment of the war, it was presently decreed 
so. When all things were fitted for the 
voyage, many unlucky omens appeared. At 
that very time the feast of Adonis happened 
in which the women were used to expose, 
in all parts of the city, images resembling 
dead men carried out to their burial, and* to 
represent funeral solemnities by lamenta- 
tions and mournful songs. The mutilation, 
however, of the images of Mercury, most of 
which, in one night, had their faces all dis- 
figured, terrified many persons who were 
wont to despise most things of that nature. 
It was given out that it was done by the 
Corinthians, for tlie sake of the Syracusans, 
who were their colony, in hopes that the 
Athenians, by such prodigies, might be in- 
duced to delay or abandon the war. But 
the report gained no credit with the people, 
nor yet the opinion of those who w ould not 
believe that there was anything ominous in 
the matter, but that it w^as only an extrava- 
gant action, committed, in that sort of sport 
which runs into license, by wild young men 
coming from a debauch. Alike enraged and 
terrified at the thing, looking upon it to pro- 
ceed from a conspiracy of persons who de- 
signed some commotions in the state, the 
council, as well as the assembly of the peo- 
ple, which was held frequently in a few 
days’ space, examined diligently every thing 
that might administer ground for suspicion. 
Buring this examination, Androcles, one of 
the demagogues, produced certain slaves 
and strangers before them, who accused 
Alcibiades and some of his friends of defa- 
cing other images in the same manner, and 
of having profanely acted the sacred my- 
^eries at a drunken meeting, where one 
Theodorus represented the herald, Polytion 
the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades the chief 
pnest, while the rest of the party appeared 
as candidates for initiation, and received the 


title of Initiates. These were the matters 
contained in the articles of information, 
which Thessaliis, the son of Cimon, exhibit- 
ed against Alcibiades, for his impious mock- 
ery of the goddesses, Ceres and Proserpine. 
The people were highly exasperated and in- 
censed against Alcibiades upon this accusa- 
tion, which being aggravated by Androcles, 
the most malicious of all his enemies, at first 
disturbed his friends exceedingly. But when 
they perceived that all the seamen designed 
for Sicily were for him, and the soldiers also, 
and when the Argive and Mantinean auxilia- 
ries, a thousand men at arms, openly de- 
clared that they had undertaken this distant 
maritime expedition for the sake of Alci- 
biades, and that, if he was ill-used, they 
would all go home, they recovered their 
courage, and became eager to make use of 
the present opportunity for justifying him. 
At this his enemies were again discouraged, 
fearing lest tlie people should he moi e gen- 
tle to iiini in their sentence, because of tlie 
occasion they liad for his service. "J'here- 
fore, to obviate tliis, tliej^ contrived tliat 
sopie other orators, who did not appear to 
be enemies to Alcibiades, but really bated 
liim no lessthaii those w ho avow'od it, should 
stand up in tlie assembly and say, that it 
was a very absurd thing that one. wlio w'as 
created general of such an army with ab- 
solute power, after his troops wen^ assembled, 
and the/ confederat<*s w(‘re come, should lose 
j the opportunity, wliilst the peoph' were 
I choosing his judges by lot, and apjiointing 
times for the hearing of tlie cause. And, 
tliereftire, let him set sail at once ; good 
fortune attend liiin ; and w hen the war 
should be at an end, he might then in person 
make, his defence according to tlie laws. 

Alcibiades perceived the malice of this 
postponement, and, aiipearing in the assem- 
bly, represented that it was monstrous for 
him to be sent with the coniinand of so large 
an army, when lie lay under such accusations 
and calumnies ; that he deserved to die;, if 
I he could not clear himself of the crimes oh- 
! jected to him ; but when he had so done, and 
had proved his innocence, he should tlien 
cheerfully apply himself to the war, as stand- 
ing no longer in fear of false accusers. But 
he could not prevail w itli the people, who 
commanded him to sail immediately. So 
he departed, together with the other generals, 
having with them near 140 gallc'ys, 5,100 
men at arms, and about 1,300 archers, 
slingers and light-armed men, and all the 
other provisions corresponding. 

Arriving on the coa.st of Italy, he landed 
at Rhegium, and there stated his vie^s of 
the manner in which they ought to conduct 
the war. He was opposed by Nicias ; but 
Lamachus being of his opinion, they saildd 
for Sicily forthwith, and took Catana. This 
was all that was done while he was there, for 
he was soon after recalled by the Athenians 
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to abide his trial. At first, as we before said, 
there were only some slight suspicions ad- 
vanced against Alcibiades, and accusations 
by certain slaves and strangers. But after- 
wards, in his absence, his enemies attacked 
him more violently, and confounded together 
the breaking the images with the profana- 
tion of the mysteries, as though both had 
been committed in pursuance of the same con- 
spiracy for changing the government. The 
people proceeded to imprison all that were 
accused, without distinction, and without 
hearing them, and repented now, consider- 
ing the importance of the charge, that they 
had not immediately brought Alcibiades to 
his trial, and given judgment against him. 
Any of his friends or acquaintance who fell 
into the people’s hands, whilst they were in 
this fury, did not fail to meet with very 
severe usage. Thucydides has omitted to 
name the informers, but others mention Dio- 
clides and Teucer. Amongst whom is Phryn- 
ichus, the comic poet, in whom we find the 
following: — 

“ O dearest Hermes ! only do take care, 

And mind you do not miss your footing there ; 
Should you get hurt, occasion may arise 
For a new Dioclides to tell lies.” 

To which he makes Mercury return this an- 
swer : — 

“ t will 80, for I feel no inclination 
To reward Teucer for more information.” 

The truth is, his accusers alleged nothing 
that was certain or solid against him. One 
of them, being asked how he knew the men 
who defaced the images, replying, that he 
saw them by the light of the moon made a 
palpable mis-statement, for it was just new 
moon when the fact was committed. This 
made all men of understanding cry out upon 
the thing ; but the people were as eager as 
ever to receive further accusations, nor was 
their first heat at all abated, but they instant- 
ly seized and imprisoned every one that was 
accused. Amongst those who were detained 
in prison for their trials was Andocides the 
orator, whose descent the historian Hellani- 
cus deduces from Ulysses. He w^as always 
supposed to hate popular government, and to 
support oligarchy. The chief ground of his 
being suspected of defacing the images was 
because the great Mercury, which stood near 
his house, and was an ancient monument of 
the tribe .^gei's, was almost the only statue 
of all the remarkable ones, which remained 
entire. For this cause, it is now called 
the Mercury of Andocides, all men giving it 
that name, though the inscription is evidence 
to the contrary. It happened that Andocides, 
amongst the rest who where prisoners u,pon 
the same account, contracted particular ac- 
quaintance and intimacy with one Timaeus, 
a person inferior to him in repute, but of re- 
markable dexterity and boldness. He per-- 
suaded Andocides to accuse himself and some 


few others of this crime, urging, to him that, 
upon his confession, he would be, by the 
decree of the people, secure of his pardon, 
whereas the event of judgment is uncertain 
to all men, but to great persons, such as he 
was, most formidable. So that it was bet- 
ter for him, if he regarded himself, to save 
his life by a falsity, than to suffer an infa- 
mous death, as really guilty of the crime. 
And if he had regard to the public good', it 
was commendable to sacrifice a few suspected 
men, by that means to rescue many excel- 
lent persons from the fury of the people. 
Andocides was prevailed upon, and accused 
himself and some others, and, by the terms 
of the decree, obtained his pardon, while all 
the persons named by him, except some few 
who had saved themselves by flight, suffer- 
ed death. To gain the greater credit to his 
information, he accused his own servants 
amongst others. But notwithstanding this, 
the people’s anger was not wholly appeased; 
and being now no longer diverted by the 
mutilators, they were at leisure to pour out 
their whole rage upon Alcibiades. And, in 
conclusion, they sent the galley named Sal- 
aminian, to recall him. But they expressly 
commanded those that were sent, to use no 
violence, nor seize upon his person, but ad- 
di^ess themselves to him in the mildest terms, 
requiring him to follow them to Athens in 
I order to abide his trial, and clear himself be- 
fore the people. For they feared mutiny and 
sedition in the army in an enemy’s country, 
which indeed it would have been easy for 
Alcibiades to effect, if he had wisiied it. 
For the soldiers were dispirited upon his de- 
parture, expecting for the future tedious 
delays, and that the war would be drawn out 
into a lazy length by Nicias, when Alcibi- 
ades, who was the spur to action, was taken 
away. For though Lamachiis was a soldier, 
and a man of courage, poverty deprived him 
of authorit}^ and respect in the army. Al- 
cibiades, just upon his departure, prevented 
Messena from falling into the hands of the 
Athenians. There were some in that city 
who were upon the point of delivering it up, 
but he, knowing the persons, gave informa- 
tion to some friends of the Syracusans, and 
so defeated the whole contrivance. When 
he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, and' 
concealing himself there, escaped those who 
1 searched after him. But to one who knew 
I him, and asked him if he durst not trust his 
I own native country, he made answer, “ In 
every thing else, ves; but in a matter that 
touches my life, 1 would not even my own 
mother^ lest she might by mistake throw in 
the black ball instead of the white. When, 
afterwards, he was told that the assembly 
had pronounced judgment of death against 
him, all he said was I will make them feel 
that I am alive.” 

The information against him was con- 
ceived in this form; — * 
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“ Thessalus, the son of Cimon,*of the 
township of Lacia, lays information that Al- 
nbiades, the son of Clinias of the township 
>f the Scambonidae, has committed a crime 
igainst the goddess Ceres and Proserpine, by 
representing in derision fhe holy mysteries, 
[ind showing them to his companions in his 
3\vn house. Where, being habited in such 
robes as are used by the chief priest when he 
5ho\?s the holy things, he nanied himself the 
diief priest, Polytioii the torch-bearer, and 
Theodorus, of the township of Phegma, the 
lierald; and saluted the rest of his company 
as Initiates and Novices, all which was done 
contrary to the laws and institutions of the 
Eiiinolpida?, and the heralds and priests of 
the temple at Eleusis.” 

He was condemned as contumacious upon 
his not appearing, his property confiscated, 
and it was decreed that all the priests and 
priestesses should solemnly curse him. Put 
one of them, Theano, the daughter of IMen- 
on, of the township of Agraule, is said to 
have opposed that part of the decree, saying 
that her holy office obliged her to iiiake 
l)rayer 8 , but not execrations. 

Alcibiades, lying under these heavy de- 
crees and sentences, when first he iffid from 
Thurii, passed over into Peloponnesus, and 
remained some time at Argos. Put being 
there in fear of his enemies, and seeing him- 
self utterly hopeless of return to his native 
country, he sent to Sparta, desiring safe' con- 
duct, and assuring them that he would make 
tliem amends hy his future .services for all the 
mischief he had done them while he was 
their enemy. The Spartans giving him the 
security he desired, he went eagerly, was 
^^e]l received, and, at his very first coming, 
succeeded in inducing them, witliout any 
ui flier caution or delay, to send aid to the 
^ }racusans ; and so roused and excited them, 
that they forthwith despatched Gylippus in- 
to Sicily to crush the forces which the Ath- 
enians had in Sicily. A second point was 
to renew the war upon the Athenians at 
lomc. But the third thing, and the most 
important of all, was to make them fortify 
iA‘celea, which above every thing reduced 
and wasted the resources of the Athenians. 

the renown which he earned by these 
public services was eoualled by the admira- 
tivof attracted to his private life ; he cap- 
fnr, and won over everybody by his con- 
f^onnity to Spartan habits. People who saw 
^^anng his hair close cut, batliing in 
on coarse meal, and dining 

doubted, or rather could not 
or ha 1 ’ ^ cook in his house, 

manfia ^ perfumer, or had worn a 

it ^ ^^ilesian purple. For he had, as 
ificA f peculiar talent and art- 

coiild g'fttniog men’s affections, that he 
and pnf really embrace 

and their habits and ways of life, 

c ange faster then the chameleon. One 
10 


color, indeed, they say the chameleon cannot 
assume; It cannot make itself appear white * 
but Alcibiades, whether \^ith good men or 
with bad, could adapt himself to his compa- 
ny, and equally wear the appearance of vir- 
tue or vice. At Sparta, he was devoted to 
athletic exercises, was, frugal and reserved: 
111 Ionia, luxurious, gay, and indolent: in 
Llirace, alw'ays drinking; in Thessaly, ever 
on horseback; and when he lived with Tisa- 
pheines, the Persian satrap, he exceeded tJie 
leisians themselves in iiiagnificeiice and 
jicnip. Not that his natural disposition 
changed feo easily, nor lliat his real character 
. \\a.s so variable, but, \^henever he was sen- 
sible that by pursuing his own inclinations 
he might give offence to those with wiiom 
he had occasion to converse, he transformed 
himselt into any sliajie, and adopted any 
lasliioii, that he observiMl to be most agree- 
able to them. So that to have seen liini at 
Eacedaunon, a man, judging by the outward 
appearance, would have said, “ ’Tis not Achil- 
les s son, but he himself ; the very man ” tliat 
Eyeurgus designed to form ; while his real 
feeling and acts would have rather }irovoked 
. n V tliu saim* woman 

still. lor wEileking Agis was al)sent, and 
abroad with the army, lie corriq)ted his wife 
1 imaa, and ha<l a child born by her. Nor 
did slie even deny it, but when she w'as 
brought to bed of a son, call(‘d him in imhlio 
Leotvcl.i(l..s, but, aiuouK,st lur c.uifi.lauts 
ami attendants, would whisper that his name 
was Alcibiad(\s. ’J'o sucli a degree was she 
tran 8 j)ort(‘(l hy her i)assiun for liim. He on 
the otlier side, would say, in his vain wav, 
he had not done this thing out of mere waii- 
tonness of insult, nor to gratify a passion, 
but that his race miglit one day be kings 
over the Eaccdajmonians. 

I There were many who told Agis tliat this 
was so, but time itself gavi; tin; greatest eon- 
fii Illation to the story. For Agis, alarmed 
by an eartlKpiake, bad quitbal bis wife, ami 
for ten inontlis after was never with her* 
Eeotyehid«*s, therefore, being born after these 
ten montlis, he would not acknowledge him 
lor Ins son ; which was the reason tliat aft<*r- 
wards he was not admitted to the succes- 
sion. 

After the defeat which the Athenians re- 
ceived ill ISicily, ainhassadors were despatch- 
ed to Sparta at once from Chios and J^esbos 
and Cyziens, to signify their purpose of re- 
volting from the Athenians. 'J be Boeotian^ 
interposed in favor of the Eesbians, and 
Phaniabazus of the Cyzicenes, but the Eace- 
diemonians, at the persuasion of Alcibiades, • 
chose to assist Chios before all others. He 
himself, also, went instantly to sea, procured 
the immediate revolt of almost all Ionia, 
and, cooperating with the Lacedffimonian 
generals, did peat mischief to the Atheni- 
ans. But Agjs was his enemy, hating him 
for having dishonored his wife, and also im- 
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patient of his glory, as almost every enter- 
prise and every success was ascribed to AJci- 
hiades. Others, also, of the most powerful 
and ambitious amongst the Spartans, were 
possessed with jealousy of him, and at last, 
prevailed with the magistrates in the city to 
send orders into Ionia that he should be kill- 
ed. Alcibiades, however, had secret intelli- 
gence of this, and in apprehension of the 
result, while he communicated all affairs to 
the Lacedjemonians, yet took care not to 
put himself into their power. At last lie re- 
tired to Tisa})hernes, the king of Persia’s 
satrap, for his security, and immediately 
became the first and most influential person 
about him. For tliis barbarian, not being 
himself sincen*. but a lover of guile and 
wickedness, admired his address and won- 
derful subtlety. And, indeed, the charm of 
daily intercourse with him was more than 
any character could resist or any disposition 
escape. Even those who feared and envied 
liim could not but take delight, and have a 
sort of kiiidn(‘ss for him, wheai they saw him 
and were in his company. So that Tisapher- 
ll(^s, otherwise a cruel characbir, and, above 
all other Persians, abater of the (ireeks, ^vas 
yet so won by the flatteries of Alcibiad(*s, 
that he set himself even to exceed him in re- 
sponding to them. The most beautiful of 
his parks, containing salubrious streams and 
meadows, where he had built pavilions, and 
places of retirement royally and exquisitely 
adorned, received by his din'ction the name 
of Alcibiades, and was always so called and 
so spoken of. 

Thus Alcibiades, quitting the interests of 
the Spartans, whom he could no longer 
trust, because he stood in fear of Agis, en- 
deavored to do them ill offices, and render 
them odious to Tisapheriies, who, by his 
means, was hindered from assisting them 
vigorously, and from finally ruining the Athe- 
nians. For his advice was to furnish them 
but sparingly with money, and so wear them 
out, and consume them insensibly ; when 
they had wasted their strength upon oim 
another, they would, both become ready to 
submit to tlie king. Tisapheriies readily 
pursued his counsel, and so openly express- 
ed the liking and admiration which he had 
for him, that Alcibiades was looked up to 
by the Greeks of both parties, and the Athe- 
nians, now ill their misfortunes, repented 
them of their severe sentence against him. 
*Aud he, on the other side, began to be 
troubled for them, and to fear lest, if that 
commonwealth w'ere utterly destroyed, he 
^ should fall into the hands of the Lacedajino- 
nians, his enemies. 

At that time the whole' strength of the 
Athenians was in Samos. Their fleet main- 
tained itself here, and issued from these 
head-quarters to reduce such as had revolted, 
and protect the rest of their territories ; 
iu cue way or other still contriving to be a 


match ipr their enemies at sea. What they 
stood in fear of. was Tishphernes and the 
Phoenician Geet of one hundred and fifty cr;ii. 

I leys, which was said to be already under sail ; 
if those came, there remained then no hopes 
for the commonwealth of Athens. Under- 
standing this, Alcibiades sent secretly to tlie 
chief men of the Athenians, who were then 
at Samos, giving them hopes that he would 
make Tisapheriies their friend; he was will- 
ing, he implied, to do some favor, not to tie* 
people, nor in reliance upon them, but to the 
better citizens, if only, like brave men, th(‘v 
would make the attempt to put down the 
insolence of the people, and, by taking up- 
on them the government, would endeavor 
to save the city from ruin. All of them 
gave a ready ear to the proposal made bv 
Alcibiades, except only Phrynichus, of the 
township of Dirades, one of the generals, 
who suspected, as the truth was, tliat Al- 
cibiades concerned not himself whether the 
government were in the peoj)le or the hot- 
ter citizens, but only sought by any means 
to make way for his return into his native 
country, and to that end inveighed against 
the people, thereby to gain the otliers. 
and to insinuate himself into their good 
opinion. But when Phrynichus found his 
counsel to be rejected and that he was him- 
self become a declared enemy of Alcibiades, 
he gave secret intelligence to Astyochus, 
the enemy’s admiral, cautioning him to be- 
ware of Alcibiades and to seize him ns a 
double dealer, unaware that one traitor was 
making discoveries to another. For Astv- 
ochus, who wms eager to gain the favor of 
Tisapheriies, obsm-ving the credit Alcibiad'-s 
had with him, revealed to Alcibiades all that 
riirynichus had said against him. Alcibia- 
des at once despatched messengers to Samos, 
to accuse Phrynichus of the treachery. Fi>- 
on this, all the commanders were enraged 
with Phrynichus, and set themselves against 
him, and he, seeing no other way to extri- 
cate himself from the present danger, at- 
tempted to remedy one evil by a greater. 
He sent to Astyochus to reproach him for 
betraying him, and to make an offer to him 
at the same time, to deliver info his hamls 
both the army and the navy of the Athenians, 
This occasioned no damage to the Atheni- 
ans, because Astyochus repeated his treach- 
ery and revealed also this proposal to 
Alcibiades. But this again was foreseen 
by Phrynichus, who, expecting a second 
accusation from Alcibiades, to anticipate 
him, advertised the Athenians beforehand 
that the enemy was ready to sail in order 
to surprise them, and therefore advised them 
to fortify their camp, and be in a read ness 
to go aboard their ships. While the A the* 
nians were intent upon doing these things, 
they received other letters from Alcibiades. 
admonishing them to beware of Phrynichus, 
as one who designed to betray their fleet to 
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the enemy, to which, they then ^ave no cred 
it at all, conceiving that Alcibiades, who 
knew perfectly the counsels and preparations 
of the enemy, was merely malAg use of 
tliat knowledge, in order to ii^ose 
them in this f«alse accusation of Phrynichus. 
Yet, afterwards, when Phrynichus was stab- 
bed with a (larger in the "market-place by 
llermon, one oi the guards, the Athenians, 
ent.^ri ng into an examination of the cause, 
solemnly cond('mned Phrynichus of treason, 
and decreed crowns to Ilermon and his asso- 
ciates. And now the friends of Alcibiad(‘S, 
carrying all before them at Samos, despatch- 
imI Pisander to Athens, to attempt a change 
nt government, and to encourage the aristo- 
cratical citizens to take upon themselves 
tin* government, and overthrow the democ- 
racy, rej)re8enting to tliem, that, upon these 
terms, Alcibiades would procure them the 
friendship and alliance of 'risaphernes. 

Til is was the color and pretence made use 
of hy those who desired to change the gov- 
ernment of Athens to an oligarchy. But as 
suon as they prevailed, and had got the ad- 
ministration of affairs into their hands, un- 
d.T tli(‘ name of the Five Thousand ( wher(‘as. 
indeed, th(‘y ^yere but four hundred), they 
sliglited Alcibiades altogether, and prosecut- 
ed the war with less vigor ; partly becau.se 
tliey rlurst not yet trust the citizens, who 
secretly detest(‘d this change, and partly be- 
cause they thought the Lacedaunonians, 
Mho always befriended the government of 
tlie few, would be inclined to give them fa- 
^ orable terms. 

The i>eople in the city were terrified into 
sulmiission, many of those who had dared 
‘•i'cnly to oppose the four hundred having 
h;'on put to (hnith. But those who were at 
Panics, indignant when they heard this 
iH'Ws were eager to set sail instantly for 
thc liraus; sending for Alcibiade.s, they 
O'Tlared him general, recpiiring him to lead 
licrn on to put down the tyrants. He, 
H»\\f\er, in that juncture, did not, as it 
jnight have been thought a man would, on 
>cnig suddenly exalted by the favor of a 
Multitude, think himself under an obliga- 
rf !i and submit to all th<^ wisln^s 

hose who from a fugitive and an exile, 
niri general of so great an army, 

< i given him the command of such a fle<*t. 

captain, he opposed 
nself to the precipitate resolutions which 
th,*m f them to, and, by restraining 

to r '^®re about 

common- 

Atiiena u^T Sailed to 

IIpIIoo ’ * Ionia and the islands and the 

Athm * ^*'^^.^*thout opposition, while the 

the o*'® another within 

biadei '^as Alci- 

alone, or, at least, principally, who 
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prevented all this mischief; for he not only 
used persuasion to the whole army, and 
1 showed them the danger, bnt applied him- 
self to them, one by one, entreating some 
and. constraining others. He was much as- 
sisted, however, by Thra,sybnliis of Stiria, 
who, having the loudest voice, as we ar(‘ told, 
ot all the Athenians, went along witli him 
and cried out to those who were ready to be 
gone. A second great service which .Alcibia- 
des did for them was, his iindertakingtlmt tho 
Ihamician fleet, wliidi the Lacedaunonian.s 
expected to be sent to them by the kin*’^ of 
lVr.sia, should eitiier come in aid of "'the 
iUIuunans, or otlxu-wi.se should not eome at 
all. He sailed off with all exp('(lition in or- 
der to perloim this, and the ships, which 
liad already been semi as near as Aspmidus 
were not brouglit any fiirtluu- by 'risaplu rix s, 
who thus deceived thi‘ Taci'da'inoniaiis ; ami 
it was by both si(h*.s beli(‘V(‘d that th(‘v had 
Wn <livert(‘d hy the procurement of‘Alei- 
hiad(‘s. 'riie Bac(‘(hrmonians, in ])articular 
accus»‘d him, that lie had advi.sed tlx* Bar- 
barian to .stand still, and suffer tlx‘ (Jreeks 
to >iast(i and d(‘stroy one anotlx*r, as it wa.s 
evident that tlx* accession of so gn'at a force 
to eitlx'r i»arty would eiia))l(‘ them to take 
away tho (*ntire dominion of tlie sea from 
tlx* other side. 

Soon after tlii.s,tlx* four hundiv'd iisuriM‘i‘8 
were driven out, tlie fric'ixls of Aleibiad.vs 
vigorously a.ssisting thosi* who W(‘n* for the 
po])ular governnx'iit. And now the ]>eoplo 
in tlx* city not only d(*sired, but eoniniaixlcd 
Alcibiades to return lionx* from his (‘xil(*. 
H<‘, however, desir(*d not to f)we his return 
to the mere gram* and comniis(*ration of tho 
people, and re.solved to come hack, i ot with 
empty hands, bnt witli glory, aixl aflrr some 
service done. '!’(» this end, lie sailed from 
Samos with a few .ships, and cruised on tho 
.sea of Cnidos, and about tlx* isle of (’oh; 
but receiving intelligence tlx-n* (hat Alin- 
darus, the Spartan admiral, had sail(*d with 
his whole army into the Ilellesj.ont, and 
that tlx* Athenians liad followecl liiui, ho 
huiTi<*d back to succor Ux* Atlienian (rom- 
iiUiixhTs, and,})y gooil fortune, arrived with 
eighte«*n gall«*y.s at a critical tinx*. For l»oth 
the fleets liaving engaged near A)»vdos, tho 
fight lietween th(*ni had lasted till night, 
the one side liaving the advantage on ono 
fpiart<*r, and tho other on aixitlier. tJj)Oii 
hi.s fipst ai)pearance, both sides forme | 4 
false impression ; the f*ix*my w as eneouraged 
and the Athenians terrifie(). lint Alcihia- 
de.s suddenly raised the Athenian ensign in. 
the admiral ship, and fell u}*on those gal-’ 
leys of the Peloponnesians which had the 
advantage and were in jxirsuit. He soon 
put these Ui flight, and followed (hem so 
close that he forced them on shore, and broke 
the ships in pieces, the sailors abandoning 
them and swimming away, in spite of all 
the efforts of Pharnabazus, who had come 
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down to thoir assistance by land, and did 
what he could to protect them from the shore. 

In fine, the Athenians, having taken thirty 
of the enemy’s ships, and recovered all their 
own, erected a trophy. After^ the gaiiwhg 
of so glorious a victory, his vanity made him 
eager to show himself fo *1 isaphernes, and, 
having furnished himself with gifts and 
presents, and an equipage suitable to his 
dignity, he set out to visit him. But the 
thing did not succeed as he had imagined, 
for Tisaphernes had been long suspected by 
the Lacediemonians, and was afraid to fall 
into disgrace with his king upon that ac- 
count, and therefore thought that Alcibiades 
arrived very opp-*rtunely, and immediately 
caused him to be seized, and sent away 
prisoner to Sardis ; fancying, by this act of 
injustice, to clear himself from all former 
imputations. 

But about thirty days after, Alcibiades 
escaped from his keeping, and having got a 
horse, fled to Clazomenge, where he procur- 
ed Tisaphernes additional disgrace by pro- 
fessing he was a party to his escape. From 
there he sailed to the Athenian camp, apd, 
being informed there that Mindarus and 
Pharnabazus were together at Cyzicus, he 
made a speech to the soldiers, telling them 
that sea-fighting, land-fighting, and, by the 
gods, fighting against fortified cities too, 
must be all one for them, as, unless they 
conquered everywhere, there was no money 
for them. As soon as ever he got them on 
ship-board, he hasted to Proconnesus, and 
gave command to seize all the small vessels 
they met, and guard them safely in the in- 
terior of the fleet, that the enemy might 
have no notice of his coming ; and a great 
storm of rain, accompanied with thunder 
and darkness, which happened at the same 
time, contributed much to the concealment 
of his enterprise. Indeed, it was not only 
undiscovered by the enemy, but the Athen- 
ians themselves were ignorant of it, for he 
commanded them suddenly on board, and set 
sail when they had abandoned all intention 
of it. As the darkness presently passed 
away, the Peloponnesian fleet were seen rid- 
ing out at sea in front of the harbor of 
Cyzicus. Fearing, if they discovered the 
number of his ships, they might endeavor to 
save themselves by land, he commanded the 
rest of the captains to slacken, and follow him 
^owly, whilst he, advancing with forty ships 
showed himself to the enemy, and provoked 
them to fight. The enemy, being deceived as 
o their numbers, despised them, and, 8upix>s- 
ng they were to Contend with those only, 
made themselves ready and began the fight. 
But as soon as they were engaged, they per- 
ceived the other part of the fleet coming 
down upon them, at which they were so ter- 
rified tnat they fled immediately. Upon 
that, Alcibiades, breaking through the midst 
of tiiem with twenty of his best ships, has- 


tened to the shore, disen^Jjarkcd, and pur- 
sued those who abandoned their ships and 
fled to land, and made a great slaughter of 
them. M||^aru3 and Pharnabazus, coming 
to their surcor, were utterly defeated. Min- 
darus was slain up)on the place, fighting 
valiantly ; Pharnabazus saved himself by 
flight. The Athenians slew great numbers 
of their enemies, won much spoil, and took 
all their ships. They also made themselves 
masters of Cyzicus, which was deserted by 
Pharnabazus, and destroyed its Pelojxmiie- 
sian garrison, and thereby not only secured 
to themselves the Hellespont, but by force 
drove the Lacedaemonians from out of all 
the rest of the sea. They intercepted some 
letters written to the ephors, which gave an 
account of this fabil overthrow, after their 
short laconic manner. “ Our hopes are at 
an end. Mindarus is slain. The men starve. 
VV’^e know not what to do.” 

The soldiers who followed Alcibiades in 
this last fight were so exalted with their 
success, and felt that degree of pride, that, 
looking on themselves as invincible, they dis- 
dained to mix with the other soldiers, who 
had been often overcome. For it happened 
not long before, Thrasyllus had received a 
defeat near Ephesus, and, upon that occa- 
sion, the Ephesians erected their jprazen tro- 
phy to the disgrace of the Athenians. The 
soldiqfs of Alcibiades reproached those who 
were under the command of Thrasyllus with 
this misfortune, at the same time magnify- 
ing themselves and their own commander, 
and it w'ent so far that they would not exer- 
cise with them, nor lodge in the same quar- 
ters. But soon after, Pharnabazus, with a 
great force of horse and foot, falling upon 
the soldiers of Thrasyllus, as they were laying 
waste the territory of Abydos, Alcibiades 
came to their aid, routed Pharnabazus, iind, 
together with Thrasyllus pursued him till it 
was night ; and in this action the troops 
united, and returned together to the camp, 
nqoicing and congratulating one another. 
The next day he erected a trophy, and then 
proceeded to lay waste with fire and sword 
the whole province which was under Phar- 
nabazus, where none ventured to resist; and 
he took divers priests and priestesses, but re- 
leased them without ransom. He prepared 
next to attack the Chalcedonians, who had 
revolted from the Athenians, and had re- 
ceived a Lacedsemonian governor and garri- 
son. But having intelligence that they had 
removed their corn and cattle out of the 
fields, and were conveying it all to the 
Bithynians, who were their friends, he drew 
dowui his army to the frontier of the Bithyn- 
iaps, and then sent a herald to charge them 
with this proceeding. The Bithynians, ter- 
rified at his approach, delivered up to him the 
booty, and entered into alliance with him. 

Afterwards he proceeded to the siege of 
Chalcedon, and enclosed it witli a wall from 
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tea to sea. Phaniabazus advanced with his should make no inroad into the province 
forces to raise the siege, and Hippocrates, whereof Phaniabazus was governor ; and 
the governor of the town, at the same time, Phaniabazus was also to provide safe con- 
gathering together all the strength he had, ducts for the Athenian ambassadors to the 
madeasallyupon the Athenians. Alcibiades king of Persia. Afterwards, when Alcibi- 
divided his army so as to engage both at ades returned thither, Pharnabazus required 
onc4, and not only forced Pharnabazus to that he also should be sworn to the treaty • 
a dishonorable flight, but defeated Hippo- but he refused it, unless Pharnabazus would 
crates, and killed him and a number of the swear at the same time. When the treaty 
sohfiers with him. After this he sailed into was sworn to on both sides, Alcibiades went 
the Hellesixmt, in order to raise supplies of against the Byzantines, who had revolted 
money, and took the city of Selymbria, in from the Athenians, and drew a line of cir- 
which action, through his precipitation, he cumvallation about the city, But Anaxilaus 
exixised himself to great danger. For some and Lycurgus, together with some others, 
within the town had undertaken to betray it having undertaken to betray the city to him 
into his hands, and, by agreement, were to upon his engagement to jireserve the lives 
give him a signal by a lighted torch aliout and property of the inhabitants, he caused a 
midnight. But one of the conspirators begin- report to be spread abroad, as if, by reason 
niiig to repent himself of the design, the of some unexpected movement in jfonia, he 
rest, for fear of being discovered, were driven should be obliged to raise the siege. And, 
to give the signal before the appointed hour, accordinglv, that day he made a show to de- 
Alcibiades, as soon as he saw^ the torch lifted part with Ins whole fleet ; but returned the 
up in the air, though his army was notin same night, and w(Mit ashore with all his 
rejidiness to march, ran instantly towards the men at arms, and, sihmtly and undiscovered 
walls, taking wdth him about thirty men only, march(‘d up to the walls. At thc^ same time,’ 
and conimanding the rest of the army to his.8hij»8 rowed into tlie harbor with all posl 
follow him with all possible speed. When sible viohuice, coming on with much fury, 
he came thither, he found the gate opened and with great shouts and outcries. 'I'he 
for him and entered with his thirty mep, Byzantines, tlms surju'ised and astonished, 
and alKJut twenty more li^ht-arined men, who while tliey all hurried to the def(‘nee of their 
w'ere come up to them. They were no soon- port and shipj>ing, gave opportunity to those 
er in the city, but he perceived the Selym- who favonal the Athenians, seimrely tore- 
hrians a4 armed, coming down upon him ; so ceive Alcibiades into tlie city. Yet the 
that there was no hope of escaping if he enterprise was not accompliHli(*d without 
i " j I and, on the other fighting, for the Peloponnesians, Breotians, 

hand, having been always successful till that and Megarian.s not only repulsed those who 
dav, wherever he commanded, he could not came out of the ships, and forced them on 
endure to be defeated and fly. So, requiring board again, but, hearing that tlie Athenians 
silence by sound of a trumpet, he commanded were entered on the other side, dh w up in 
one of his men to make proclamation that order, and went to meet them. Alcibiades, 

1 10 belvmbrians should not take arm.s against howewer, gaim*d the victory after soiiir* sharp 
le Athenians. This cooled such of the in- fighting, in which he himself had the corn* 
labitants as were fiercest for the fight, for iiiaml of the right wing, and 'I'lieramenes 
ley supposed that all their enemies were of the left, and t(x>k about thre(* hundred, 

" ithin the wrflls, and it raised the hopes of who 8urviv(!dof the enemy, prison<*r.s of war. 

^ ners who were disposed to an accommoda- After the battle, not one of the l^yzantines 
ion. \V hilst they were parleying, and prof>- \Va^ slain, or driven out of the city, according 
oaitions making on one side and the other, to the terms upon which the city was put 
Alcibiades’s whole army came up to the town, into his hands, that they should reo»*ive no 
na now, conjecturing rightly, that the Se- prejudice in life or proi>erty. Ami thus 
\mbrian8 w^e well inclined to peace, and Anaxilaus, being afterwards accused at 
< arin^ lest the city might be sacked by the Lacedaemon for.this treason, neither disowned 
inracians, who came in great nunribers to his nor professed to be ashamed of the action; 
fo**'l[* as volunteers, out of kindness for he urged that he was not a Lacedaemonian, 

commanded them all to retreat but a Byzantine, and saw not Sparta, bu^ 
c I fhe 8ubmi8.sion Byzantium, in extreme danger ; the city so 

in ^^orians, he saved them from be- blockafled that it was not f>ossil)le to bring 

g pillaged, only taking of them a sum of Jnany new provisions, and the Pelofxinnesian^ 
after placing an Athenian gar- and Boeotians, who were in garrison, devou? 
n in the town, departed. ing the old stores, whilst the Byzantines, 

Athenian captains with their wives and children, were .starving ; 
concluded a treaty that he had not, therefore, betrayed his 
u ® upon these articles : That country to enemies, but had delivered it 

thA ® money ; that from the calamities of war, and had but 

A*^*^”* should return to the sub- followed the example of the most worthy 
i«cuoii of Athens ; and that the Athenians Lacedsemonians, who esteemed nothing to 
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be honorable and just, but what was profit- 
able for their country. The Lacediemoniaiis, 
upon hearing his defence, respected it, and 
discharged all that that were accused. 

And now Alcibiades began to desire to 
see his native country again, or rather to 
show his fellow-citizens a person who had 
gained so many victories for them. He set 
sail for Athens, the ship that accompanied 
him being adorned with great numbers of 
shields and other spoils, and towing after 
them many galleys taken from the enemy, 
and the ensigns and ornaments of many 
others which lie had sunk and destroyed; all 
of them together amounting to two hundred. 
Little credit, perhajis, can be given to what 
Duris the Samian, who professed to ‘be de- 
scended from Alcibiades, adds that Chryso- 
gonus, who had gained a victory .at the Py- 
thian gaiiKvs, played upon his flute for the 
galh^ys, whilst the oars kept time with the 
music; and that Callii)pides, the tragedian, 
attired in his buskins, his purple rolies, and 
other orriannmts used in the theatre, gave 
the word to the rowers, and that the admiral 
galley entered into the port with a purple 
sail. N(;ither Theopompus, nor Kphorus, 
nor Xenophon, mention them. Nor, indeed, 
is it cnnlible, that one who returned from so 
long an exile, and such vari»;ty of misfor- 
tunes, should come home to his countrymen 
in the style of revellers breaking up from 
a drinking-party. On tlie contrary, h<‘ 
ent(Ted the harbor full of fear, nor wou^d he 
venture to go on shore, till, standing on the 
deck, he saw Kiiryptolemus, his cousin, and 
others of his fri(m(is and ac(piaintanc(‘, who 
were ready to receive him, and invit(‘<l him 
to land. As soon as In? was landed, the 
multitude who came out to meet him scarce- 
ly seemed so much as to see any of the other 
captains, hut came in throngs about Alci- 
biades, and saluted him with loud acclam- 
mations, and still followed him; those who 
could press near him crowned him with gar- 
lands, and they who could not come up so 
close yet stayed to behold him afar off, and 
the old men pointed him out, and showed 
him to the young ones. Nevertheless, this 
public joy was mixed with some tears, ami 
the present happiness wivs allayed by the 
remembrances of the miseries they had en- 
dui’ed. They made retlections, that they 
could not have so unfortunately miscarried 
ip Sicily, or been defeated in any of their 
other expectations, if they had left the man- 
agement of their affairs formerly, and the 
command of their forces, to Alcibiades, 
'since, upon his undertaking the adminstra- 
tion, when they were in a manner driven 
from the sea, and could scarce defend the 
suburbs of their city by land, and, at the 
same time, were miserably distracted with 
intestine factious, he had raised them up 
from this low and deplorable condition, and 
had not only restored them to their ancient 


dominion of the sea, but had also made their 
everywhere victorious over their enemies ui 
land. 

There had been a decree for recalling him 
from his banishment already passed by th? 
people, at the instance of Critias, the sou oi 
Callaeschrus, as appears by his elegies, in 
which he puts Alcibiades in mind of this 
service : — 

• 

From ray proirosal did that edict corae, 

Which from your U*dious exile brought you home; 

The public vote at first was moved by me, 

And luy voice put the seal to the decree. 

The people being summoned to an assembly, 
Alcibiades came in amongst them, and fii>t 
bewailed and lamented his own sufferings, 
and, in gentle terms complaining of tlie 
usage he had received, imputed all to liis 
hard fortune, and some ill genius that at- 
tended him: tiien he spoke at large of tlnur 
prospects, and exhorted them to courage 
and good hope. The people crowned liim 
with crowns of gold, and created him gener- 
al, both at land and sea, with absolute }>()s\- 
er. They also made a decree that his estate 
should be restored to him, and that tlie Ku- 
molpidte and the holy herald should ai>- 
solve him from the curses which th<\v Inul 
solemnly pronounced against him by sen- 
tence of the people. Which when all the 
rest oheyiui, d'heodorus, the high-priest, 
excused himself, ‘‘ For,” said he, “ if he is 
innocent, I nev(‘r cursed him.” " 

But notwithstanding the affairs of Alci- 
biades went so prosperously, and so miieli 
to his glory, yet many were still somewlnil 
disturbed, ami looked upon the time of his 
arrival to be ominous. For on the day th.it 
he came into the port, tlie feast of the god- 
dess Minerva, which tlu^y call the Plynteria, 
was k<‘pt. It is the twenty-fifth day ‘>1^ 
I’hargelion, when the Praxiergida) solem- 
nize tiieir secret rites, taking all the orna- 
ments from off h(U’ image, and keeping tlie 
part of the temple where it stands close cov- 
ered. llent;e the Athenians esteem tliis day 
most inauspicious, and never undertake any 
thing of importance upon it; and, therefor*-, 
they imagined that the goddess did not re- 
ceive Alcibiades graciously and propitiously, 
thus hiding her face and rejecting him. 
Yet, notwithstanding, every thing succeed** I 
according to his wish. When the one hun- 
dred galleys, that were to return with him, 
were fitted out ami ready to sail, an honor- 
able zeal detained him till the celebration oi 
the mysteries was over. For ever sim>* 
Decelea had been occupied, as the enemy 
commanded the roads leading from Athene 
to Eleusis, the procession, being conducte'l 
by sea, had not been performed with any 
proper sole‘ninity; they were forced to omit 
the sacrifices and dances and other holy cer- 
emonies, which had usually been perfonne*! 
in the way, when they led forth lacchus. 
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Alcibiades, therefore, judged it would be a believe it was through want of rower. For 
glorious action, which would do honor to the they thought nothing was too hard for hinr 
gods and gain him esteem with men, if he if he went about it in good earnest. 'I'liev 
restored the ancient splendor to these rites, fancied, every day, that tliey should hear 
escorting the procession again by land, and news of the reduction of Chios, and of the 
protecting it with his army in the face of the rest of Ionia, and grew impatient that 
enemy. For either, if Agis stood still and things were not (dfectt'd as fast and as rai>- 
did not op^x)se, it would very much diminish idly as tlnw could wish for them. They 
and ohscure his reputation, or, in the other never considered how (‘xtnnnelv money was 
alU^native, Alcibiades would engage in a wanting, and that, having to cariw on war 
lu.ly war, in the cause of the gods, and in with an ejieiny who had .supplies of all 
defence of the most saci«d and solemn cere- | things from a gn'at king, he was often fore- 
monies; and this in the sight of his country, ed to <piit his armaim'iit, in order to procure 
where he should have all his fellow-citizens ; money and provisions for tin* subsistence of 
witnesses of his valor. As s(x>n ;is he had his sohliers. 'I'his it was wldcli gav(‘ oeca- 


resolved n}>on tliis design, and had comnm 
nicated it to the Eumolpidae and heralds, In 


siou for tin* last accusation which was made 
»ig;iinst him. hor Eysainler, being sent fnmi 


I»laced sentinels on the tops of the hills, and Laceda*mon with a commissitui to’lu* admi- 
at the break of day sent forth his scouts. I ral of tlieir ileet, and being furnished bv 
And then taking with him the priests and ('yrus with a great sum of moin'v irave evaaw 
Initiates and the Initiators, and enccmipass- sailor four ohols a day. wlnavas Ind’on* tln‘y 


ing them with his soldiers, he condueted l,ad but tbrei 
them with great order and ])rofonnd sileina'; low his men t 


a clay, when^as Ixd’on* tln‘y 
Alcibiades could hardly al- 


tlnan with great order and jcrolound silcmcc'; Icov his nn‘n three* olcols, and tln*refon* was 
an aii-iist ainl vciiOTilhle i>i<n fssi(ni, wlinicin (•(.n^t^ailu•.l l,o jr,, i„(o (';,ria to I'lii iii.sli liiiiV- 
all «lio did not envy him said he perlormed sell' with iiioiiev. lie hdt the nr,. ,d' tlie 

at oiK.e the ollice of a hiKli-priesl a ; lli.t^t, in his ahsmi,.,., to Ant an ex„,.- 

K..i.eral. lh..enemydnlin,t.hin. t(.att..ini.t!i i,.t,c...,l .s.-aniaii, but rash and iiinnsi.h.rate, 
nn\ thing against them, and thus he* brought , who had e*xpre*ss orile*r.s from Alcibiade's not 
tlmm liack in satety to the city. Cpon to eaigage, though tin* emeany inovoke-d him. 
wine h, as he* was exalte*d in his own thought, But he slighted ami disr.-ganlJal thevse* direo 
so the* opinion which the people had of his tions to that de*gn-e, t hat, liavine* made 
conduct was raise*d to that degree, tluB they re-ady bis own gal)e*v and another, be* stood 
look.Ml upon their armies as irresistilde* and ten* Kphe*,sus, wli.a-e ^Ji.* emany lay and a.s 
mvimable %\liile he commamb*d thean; and he* sailed bedore* the heaids of'tbeir ealle’*v-^ 
he so won, inde(‘d, npor: the* lowea' and nse-el evcTy jirovoeaition j.ossihle*, both ‘ni 
^h(>y jiassi \Nords and de*e*els. LysandeT at first man- 


I • , , , * ' . I ...... •I..,!,-,. i..y.'i<iiiii(T at iirsL man- 

dn ivd to have iiim “ tyrant ” over Ui,.in, n.-d out a f..w ships, and tMir,sne,l him. Itiit 
and some ol them , lid not .seriiple to t,.|| him all Ihe Atle'iiiaii .sliip.s voiiiiii.' in to Ids as- 

th.’.'r'. ,, % "? .''■""■'''■‘I' al.so, hronuht ii, his « hole 

th, ii.uh ol envy hv ah.di.slnno (h,- laws Ih.et, whi.-h yaim'd an entiiv vi'tory. lie 
and oi,linan<;i.s of the people, and sup- sl.'W Aiithahiis himseir, took iiianv in,n 
pH^^.smg the idle talkers that we*re ruining and slii]>s, and ereede el a trophy. ^ 


iK, ^ ■ s «•..<! slii]>s, and ereedod a trophy. 

'‘I’"" ''l. ihiades h,.ard‘ this n.'ws, ho 

sta li, ‘" 'Mlliont retnrii...l to .Samos, an.l loosime Ironi hrmeo 


fitaiieliiig in fe^ar of bein 
count. 


calh*d to an 


with his whole* tle*e t, came* ;md orfe*re*d battlei 


ii„* 1 . • 1 - Ill- l^ysiindiT. Hut J.y.sauele*r, (!oute*ut with 

ilow tar his own inclinations led him to the victory he^ li;id gaim*d, woiiM not stir. 


usurp .snvf*re*ign jxiwe^r, is uncertain, but Amongst bflie*r8 in the 
tile most considerable ]>ersons in the city cibi;ide*s, d lirasybuliis 
'verr* so much afraid of it, that the*y hast^ was his particular emu 
^‘U<*d him ou ship-board as sjeeedily as they ly to Athe-ns to accuse 
couhi, appointing the colleagues whom h<^ rate; his eiie*mie*H in t 
cno.se, and allowing him all other things as Addre-.ssing tin; peoreh' 
le (i<*sire<]. Thereupon he set sail with a Alcibiaeies had ruim-d 


Amongst othcTS in the army who liab‘d Al- 
cibi;ide..s, d lirasybuliis, the; son of 'I'lirasmi, 
was his Particular ene*my, ami we*nt purjeose;- 
ly to Atlie*iiK to a^-’ciise* him, ami U) exaspev- 
rate; his ene*mie*H in the; city against him. 
Adelre'ssing the; pe*oj>h*, he* n*f»reHe*ntcel that 
Alcibiaeies had ruine*d the-ir atf.airs and lost 


^ iiivii/i.v.ien Ijiiej ruim*ei tije-ir allairs aiiel Jo.st 

^ hundred ships, and, arriving at tlie-ir ships l>y mere self-eonc-itcd ne gh*et of 
L w iwi with and defeated his dntie*s, committing the governmemt e)f 

V V *«'>a^>itaiit8 as the Lacedamioni- the army, in his ahKe;nce, to men v\ho gain- 
ever \ ^ *>y*Jnnking apd scurrilous talk- 

f u- ® gave the first oc- ing, whilst he wande*r(*d nie and down at 

aa-ii! f I • ^ ^”*1?'*^** plea.sure to raise money, giving himself up 

ruin Ifv ever man was to every sort of luxury and exce; s amongst 

F r K' bis own glory, it was Alcibiades. the cemrb-sans of Abydos and loiii.a, at a 
»r nis continual success had produced such time when the enemy’s navy were on the 
courage and conduct, that if watch close at hand. It was also objected 
imnnii!? ♦ " he undertook, it was to him, that he hful fortified a castle near 

i ufcea to his neglect, and no one would Bisanthe in Thrace, for a safe retreat for 
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himself, as one that either could not, oj? 
would not, live in his own country. The 
Athenians gave credit to these informations, 
and showed the resentment and displeasure 
which they had conceived against him', by 
choosing other generals. 

As soon as Alcibiades heard of this, he 
immediately forsook the army, afraid of 
what might follow ; and, collecting a body 
of mercenary soldiers, made war upon his 
own account against those Thracians who 
called themselves free, and acknowledged no 
king. By this means he amassed to him- 
self a considerable treasure, and, at the same 
time, secured the bordering Greeks from 
the incursions of the barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menaixder, and Adimantus, the 
new-made generals, were at that time post- 
ed at Aigospotami, with all the ships which 
the Athenians had left. From whence they 
were used to go out to sea every morning, 
and offer battle to Lysander, who lay near 
Lampsacus ; and when th(‘y had done so, 
returning back again, lay, all the rest of the 
day, carelessly and without order, in con- 
tempt of the enemy. Alcibiades, who \vas 
not far off, did not think so slightly of their 
danger, nor neglect to let tlnun know it, but, 
mounting his liorse. came to the generals, 
and represented to them that they had cho- 
sen a very inconvenient station, where there 
was no safe harbor, and where they were 
distant from any town; so that they were 
constrained to send for their necessary pro- 
visions as far as Sestos, He also pointi^d 
out to them their carel(.*ssness in suffering 
the soldiers, when tln^y went ashore, to <lis- 
perse and wandtu' up and down at their 
pleasure, while the enemy’s fleet, under the 
command of one general, and strictly obedi- 
ent to discipline, lay so very near them. He 
advised them to remove the fleet to Sestos. 
But the admirals not only disregarded what 
he^it'^id, but Tydeus, with insulting expres- 
sviuld j^commanded him to be gone, saying, 
thi Is aiJif'tbe, but others, had the command 
of thc^et s’^’S- Alcibiades, susp(*cting some* 
thing ol ineflbery in them, departed, and told 
his friemts^ yd^ accompani(id him out of the 
camp, that it- the generals had not used him 
with such insupportable contempt, he would 
within a few days have forced the Lacedae- 
monians, however unwilling, eitlier to have 
fought the Athenians at sea or to have 
(^serted their ships. Some looked upon 
tnis as a piece of ostentation only ; others 
said, the thing was probable, for that he 
might have brought .down bv land great 
Yi umbers of the Thracian cavalry and arch- 
ers, to assault and disorder them in their 
camp. The event, however, soon made it 
evident how rightly he had judged of the 
errors which the Athenians committed. For 
Lysander fell upon them on a sudden, when 
they least suspected it, with such fury that 
Conon alone, with eight galleys, escaped 


him.; all the rest, which were about two hun- 
dred, he took and carried away, togeth. r 
with three thousand prisoners, whom Ik; put 
to death. And within a short time after, 
he took Athens itself, burnt all the ships 
which he found there, and demolished their 
long walls. 

After this, Alcibiades, standing in dread 
of the Lacedjemonians, who were now mas- 
ters both at sea and land, retired into 'lli- 
thynia. He sent thither great treasure be- 
fore him, took mifch with him, but left 
much more in the castle where he had before 
resided. But he lost great part of his 
wealth in Bithynia, being robbed by some 
Thracians who lived in those parts, and 
thereupon determined to go to the court of 
Artaxerxes, not doubting but that the king, 
if he would make trial of his abilities, would 
find him not inferior to Themistocles, be- 
sides that he was recommended by a more 
honorable cause. For he went, not as 
Themistocles did, to offer his service against 
his fellow-citizens, but against their enemies, 
and to implore the king’s aid for the defence 
of his country. He concluded that Pharnaba- 
zus would most readily procure him a safe 
conduct, and therefore went into Phrygia 
to^him, and continued to dwell there some 
time, paying him great respect, and being 
honorably treatf^l by him. The Athenians, 
in the. mean time, were miserably afflicted 
at their loss of empire ; but when they were 
deprived of liberty also, and Lysander set up 
thirty despotic rulers in the city, in their 
ruin now they began to turn to those 
thoughts wliich, while safety was yet possible, 
they would not ent(*rtain ; they acknowledged 
ami bewailed their former errors and follies, 
and judged this second ill-nsage of Alcibia- 
des to be of all the most inexcusable. For 
he was rejectf^d, without any fault commit- 
ted by himself, and only because they were 
incensed against his subordinate for having 
shamefully lost a few ships, they much more 
shamefully deprived the commonwealth of 
its most valiant and accomplished general. 
Yet in this sad state of affairs, they had still 
some faint hopes left them, nor would they 
utterly despair of the Athenian common- 
wealth, while Alcibiades was safe. For they 
persuaded themselves that if before, when 
he w'as an exile, he could not content him- 
self to live idly and at ease, much less now, 
if he could find any favorable opportunity, 
would he endure the insolence of the Lace- 
djemonians, and the outrages of the Thirty. 
Nor was it an absurd thing in the people 
to entertain such imaginations, when the 
'rhirtv themselves were so very solicitous to 
be informed and to get intelligence of all hiJ’ 
actions and designs. In fine, Critias repre- 
sented to Lysander that the Lacedaemonians 
could never" securely enjoy the dominion of 
Greece, till the Athenian democracy was 
absolutely destroyed ; and, though now the 
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people of Athens seemed quietly anc^ pa- 
tiently to submit to so small a number of 
eoveriiors, yet so lon^? as Alqibiades lived, 
tlie knowledge of this fact would never suffer 
them to acquiesce in their present circum- 
stances. 

Vet Lysander would not be prevailed upon 
bv these representations, till at last he receiv- 
ed secret orders from the magistrates of Lace- 
da^non, expressly requiring him to get Alci- 
biades despatched : whether it wjis that they 
feared his energy and boldness in enterpris- 
ing wliat was hazardous, or that it was done 
to gratify king Agis. Upon receipt of this 
order, Lysander sent away a messenger to 
Pharnabazus, desiringhim to put it in execu- 
tion. rharnabazus committed the affair to 
Maganis, his brother, and to his uncle Susa- 
mithres. Alcibiades resided at that tinn^ 
ill a small village in Phrygia, together with 
Tiinandra, a mistress of his. As he slept, 
he had tliis <lreain : he thought himself attired 
ill his mistress’s habit, and that she, holding 
liiin in her arms, dressed his head and ))aint- 
0(1 Ids fac«^ as if he had been a woman ; 
oiIkts say, he dreamed that he saw Magjeus 
cut off his h(*ad and burn his body ; at any 
rate, it was but a little while before his 
d(’ath that he had tln^se visions. 'J'hose 
who were sent to assassinate him had not 
courage* enough to enter the house, but sur- 
rounded it first, and set it on fire. ^Icibi- 
ades, as soon as he perceived it, getting to- 
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gether great quantities of clothes and furni- 
ture, threw them upon the' fire to choke it, 
and, having wrapped his cloak about his 
left arm, and holding his naked ssvord in 
his right, he cast himself into the middle of 
the fire, and escaped securely through it be- 
fore his clotlies were burnt. The barbar- 
ians, as soon as they saw him, retreated, and 
none of them durst stay to expect him, or 
to engage wdth him, but, standing at a dis- 
tance, they slew him with their darts and 
arrows. When he was dead the barbarians 
departed, and Tiinandra took up liis dead 
body, and, covering and wrapping it up in 
Iier own robes, she buried it as decently and 
as honorably as her circumstances would al- 
low. It is said, thafc the famous Lais, who 
was called the Corinthian, tlionghshe was a 
native of llyccara, a small town in Sicily, 
from wht'nce she was brought a captivi*, was 
the daughter of this Tiinandra. 'HuTe are 
some wild agree with tliis account of Alcihi- 
ades’s d(‘ath in all j)oints, expt‘ct that tliey 
impute the cause of it mdtlier to Pliarnahaz- 
us, nor I^ysander, nor the Lacediemonians : 
bqt th(*v say, he was keeping witli him a 
young lady of a nohh* house, wliom he had 
debauched, and that Ikm* brothers, not be- 
ing able to endur(‘ tli(‘ indignity, s(‘t fiiai by 
night to the hous(^ wiu're la* was living, ami, 
as be end(*avored to save biinsfdf from the 
flames, sh^w him with their darts, in the 
manner just related. 
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Tiir patrician house of the Marcii in 
Pvcine produced many men of distinction, and 
nnioiig the. rest, Ancus Marcius, grandson to 
Auina hy his daugliter, and king after Tullus 
Ho.^tilius, of the same family wer<i also Pub- 
lius and Quintus Marcius, wliich two con- 
veyed into the city the best and most .abumlant 
8upj)]y of w'at(‘r they liave at Rome. As lik<?- 
wise C(*ii8(^rinus, who, having b(*en tw'ice clio- 
f' lj censor by the people, aft<*rwards himself 
iu(luce(i them to make a law that nobody 
should bear that office twice. Rut Caius Mar- 
cius, of w’hom I now write;, being left an or- 
I'han, and brought up under the widowhood 
m his mother, has shown us by exf>erience, 
that, although the early loss of a father may 
>e attended with other disadvantages, yet it 
can hinder none from being either virtuous or 
eminent in the world, aud that it is no obsta- 
cle to true goodness and excellence; however 
>afl men may be pleased to lay the blame of 
neir corruptions upon that misfortune and 
ne neglect of them in their minority. Nor 
18 he le.ss an evidence to the truth of their 
conceive that a generous and 
orthy nature without proper discipline, like 


[ a rich soil without culture, is apt, witli it, 
I l)ett(;r fruits, to })roduc<; also much that is 
had and faulty. \Vhil(^ tlu; force and vigor 
of his soul, and a p('rH(;v(;ring constancy in all 
he undertook, l(‘d him sucfM'ssfully into many 
noble achievements, y(!t, on the other shle, 
<ilso, by indulging the vehemence of his j>aH- 
siori, and through an obstinate ndu(;taiic<; to 
yield or jujcommodab; liis Imiiinrs and senti- 
ments to thos(; of a }»eo])l(; about him, he 
reiidirred hims(;]f incapahh* of acting and as- 
sociating with others. Those who saw with 
admiration how j)roof his nature was against 
all the softnesses of pleasure, the liardships of 
service, and the allununents of gain, while 
allowing to that universal firmness of his, tlie 
respective names of temperance, fortitude, 
and justice, yet, in the lib; of the citizen and 
the statesman, could not 'choose but be dis- 
gusted at the severity and niggedness of his 
deportment, and with his overbearing, haugh- 
ty, and imperious temper. Education and 
study, and the favors of the muses, confer no 
greater benefit on those that seek them, than 
these humanizing ami civilizing lessons, 
which teach our natural qualities to submit 
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to the limitations prescribed t>y reason, and 
to avoid the wildness of extremes. 

Those were times at Rome in which that 
kind of worth was most esteemed which dis- 
played itself in military achievements ; one 
evidence of which we find in the Latin word 
for virtue, which is properly equivalent to 
manly courage. As if valor and all virtue 
had been the same thing, they used as the 
common term the name of the particular ex- 
cellence. But Marcius, having a more pas- 
sionate inclination than any of that age for 
feats of war, began at once, from his very 
childhood, to handle arms ; and feeling that 
adventitious implements and artificial arms 
would effect little, and be of small use to 
such as have not their native and natural 
weapons well fixed and prepared for service, 
he so exercised and inured his body to all 
sorts of activity and encounter, that besides 
the lightness of a racer, he had a weight in 
close seizures and wrestlings with an enemy, 
from which it was hard for any to disengage 
himself; s,o that his competitors at home in 
displays of bravery, loath to own themselves 
inferior in that respect, were wont to ascril^e 
their deficiencies to his strength of body, 
which they said no resistance and no fatigue 
could exhaust. 

The first time he went out to the wars, be- 
ing yet a stripling, was when 'banpiinius 
►Superbus, who had been king of Koine and 
was afterwards expelled, after many unsuc- 
cessful attempts, now entered upon his hist 
effort, and proceeded to hazard all as it were 
upon a single throw. A great number of the 
Latins and other people of Italy joined their 
forces, and were marching with him toward 
the city, to procure his restoration ; not, 
however, so much out of a desire to serve and 
oblige Tarquin, as to gratify their own fear 
and envy at the increase of the Homan great- 
ness; which they were anxious to check and 
reduce. The armies met and engaged in a 
decisive battle, in the vicissitudes of which, 
Marcius, while fighting bravely in the dictji- 
tor’s presence, saw a Roman soldier struck 
down at a little distance, and immediately 
stepped in and stood before him, and slew his 
assailant. The general, after having gained 
the victory, crowned him for this act, one of 
the first, with a garland of oakdn branches; 
it being the Roman custom thus to adorn 
those who had saved the life of a citizen ; 
whether that the law intended some special 
honor to the oak, in memory of the Arcadians, 
a people the oracle had made famous by the 
name of acorn-eaters ; or whether the reason 
of it was because they might easily, and in 
all places where they fought, have plenty of 
oak for that purpose ; or, finally, whether 
the oaken wreath, being sacred to Jupiter, 
the guardian of the city, might, therefore, be 
thought a proper ornament for one who pre- 
served a citizen. And the oak, in truth, is 
the tree which bears the most and the»pret- 


tiesk fruit of any that grow wild, and is the 
strongest of all that are under cultivation • 
its acorus were the principal diet of the first 
mortals, and the honey found in it gave 
them drink. I may say, too, it furnish»*(l 
fowl and other creatures as dainties, in pro- 
ducing mistletoe for birdlime to ensnare 
them.. In. this battle, meantime, it is stated 
that Castor and Pollux appeared, and imme- 
diately after the battle, were seen at Rome 
just by theffountain where their temple now 
stands, with their horses foaming with sweiit, 
and told the news of the victory to the j^eo 
pie in the Forum. The fifteenth of July, 
being the day of this conquest, became con- 
sequently a solemn holiday sacred to the 
Twin Brothers. 

It may be observed, in general, that when 
young men arrive early at fame and repute, 
if they are of a nature but slightly tou(;lit‘(l 
with emulation, this early attainment is apt 
to extinguish their thirst and satiate tlnur 
small appetite ; whereas the first distinctions 
of more solid and weighty characters do hut 
stimulate and quicken them and take them 
away, like a wind, in the pursuit of honor; 
they look upon these marks and testimonies 
to their virtue not as a recompense received 
fov what they have already done, but as a 
pledge given by themselves of what they 
will perforin hereafter, ashamed now to for- 
sake or underlive the credit they have won, 
or, rather, not to exceed and obscure all 
that is gone before by the lustre of their 
following actions. Marcius, having a spirit 
of tills noble make, was ambitious always to 
surpass himself, and did nothing, how ex- 
traordinary soever, but he thought he was 
bound to outdo it at the next occasion ; and 
ever desiring to give continual fresh in- 
stances of his prowess, he added one ex- 
ploit to another, and heaped up trophies 
upon trophies, so as to make it matter of 
contest also among his commanders, the 
later still vying with the earlier, which 
should pay him the greatest honor and speak 
highest in his commendation. Of all the nu- 
merous wars and contlicts in those days 
there was not one from which he returned 
without laurels and rewards. And, whereas 
others made glory the' end of their during, 
the end of his glory was his mother’s glad- 
ness; the delight she took to hear him prai.s- 
ed and to see him crowned, and her weeping 
for joy in his embraces, rendered him, in 
his own thoughts, the most honored and 
most happy person in the world. Epami- 
nondas is similarly said to have acknowl- 
edeged his feeling, that it was the greatest 
felicity of his whole life that his father and 
mother survived to hear of his successful 
generalship and h's victory at Leuctra. And 
he had the advantage, indeed, to have both 
his parents partake with him, and enjoy the 
pleasure of his good fortune. But Marcius, 
believing himself bound to pay his motlier 
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Volumnia all that gratitude and duty wjiich 
wouUl have belonged to his father, had he 
aUo been alive, could never satiate himself 
in his tenderness and respect to her. He 
took a wife, also, at her request and -wish, 
and continued, even after he had children, 
to live still with his mother, without parting 
families. . 

The repute of his integrity and courage 
had, by this time, gained him^a considerable 
iiifluence and authority in Rome, when the 
senate, favoring the wealthier citizens, be- 
gan to be at variance with the common peo- 
ple, who made sad comi>laints of the rigor- 
ous and inhuman usage they received from 
the money-lenders. For as many as were 
behind with them, and had any sort' of prop- 
erty, tliey stripped of all they had, by the 
way of pledges and sales ; and aucli as 
through former exactions were reduced al- 
ready to extreme indigence, and had nothing 
more to be deprived of these they led away 
in person and put their bodies under con- 
straint, notwithstanding the scars and 
wounds that they could show in attestation 
of their public services in numerous cam- 
paigns ; the last of* which had been against 
tlje Sabines, whi<5h they undertook upon a 
promise made by their rich creditors that 
tliey would treat them with more gentleness 
fur the future, IVfarcus Valerius, the consul, 
having, by order from the senate, engaged 
also for the performance of it. Rut when, 
after they nad fought courageously and 
beaten the enemy, there was, nevertheles.s, 
no irKxleration or forbearance used, and the 
senate also professed to remember nothing 
of that agreement, and sat without t<*stify- 
ing the least concern to see them dragged 
away like slaves and their goods seized u])oii 
us formerly, there began now to be open 
disorders and dangerous metdings in the 
city ; and the enemy, also, aware of the 
ix)pular confusion, invaded and laid waste 
the country. And when the consuls now 
pwo notice, that all who were of an age to 
war arms should make their personal ap- 
]>earance, but found no one regard the sum- 
inonH, the members of the government, then 
coming to consult what course should be 
Vere themselves again divided in 
opinion : some thought it most advisable to 
comply a little in favor of the poor, by re- 
laxing their overstrained rights, and miti- 
pitiiig the extreme rigor of the law, while 
others withstood this proposal ; MaVcius in 
particular, with more' vehemence than the 
rest, alleging that the business of money on 
cither side was not the main thing in ques- 
tion, urged that this disorderly proceeding 
was but the first insolent step towards open 
revolt against the laws, which it would be- 
come the wisdom of the government to 
at the earliest moment. 

There had been frequent assemblies of 
the whole senate, within a small compass of 
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time, about this difficulty, but without any 
certain issue ; the poor commonalty, there- 
fore, perceiving there, was likely to be no 
redress of then* grievances, on a sudden 
collected in a body, and, encouraging eagh 
other in their resolution, forsook the city 
with one accord, and seizing the hill which 
is now called the Holy Mount, sat down by 
the river Anio, without committing any sort 
of violence or seditious outrage, but merely 
exclaiming, as they went along, that they 
had this long time pjvst been, in fact, ex| ell- 
ed and excluded from the city by the cruelty 
of the rich ; that Italy would everywhere 
afford them the beiietit of air and water and 
a place of burial, which was all they could 
expect in the city, unless it were, perhaps, 
the privilege of being wounded and killed 
in time of warfor the defence of their cr<.*ilit- 
ors. The senate, a))prehending the conse- 
quences, sent the most moderate and popular 
men of tlndr own order to treat with th«‘in. 

Menenius Agri)>pa, their chief sjx)keHinan, 
after much ei»ti(*aty to the peopl(v,.and much 
j)lain speaking on bidialf of the senate, con- 
chnled, at length, with the celebrabul fable, 
“It once hai»])en(‘(l, “ he. said, “ that all the 
other memlxTH of a man mutinied against 
the stomach, which th(>y accused as tlm only 
idle, uncontribiiting part in the whole body, 
while the rest wer«^ put to hardships and tho 
expense of much labor to supply and ministt^r 
to its appetib's. The stomach, however, 
merely ridiculed the silliness of the members, 
who a]>peared not to be aware that the 
stomach certainly do(*s njceive tlui gcuieral 
nourishment, but only to return it ag.'iin, 
and redistribute? it amongst the r<*8t. fSuch 
is the case,’’ he saiel, “ye citizens, be- 
tween you and the senate. 'i'he counsels 
and plans that ar(? there <lnly digested, con- 
vey and setriire to all of you your proper beiieiit 
and support.” 

A reconciliation ensued, the senate acced- 
ing b) tin; retpiest of the ]>eople for the an- 
nual election of five prob*cb>r8 for those in 
'need of succor, the same tliat are now called 
the tribunes of the peojde ; and the, first two 
they pitched upon wen; dunius Rriitus and 
Sicinnius Vellutus,* their leaders in the se- 
cession. 

The city being thus united, the commons 
stood presently to their arms, and followed 
their commanders to the war with great 
alacrity. As for Marcius, though he ^as 
not a little vexed himself to see the nopulace 
l»revail so far, and gain gronmi *o{ the s^mo- 
tors, and might 6l)Serve many other patri- 
cians have the same dislike of tho lab? corf- 
cessions, he yet besought theni not lo yield 
at least to the common people in the zeal and 
forwardness they now snowed for their coun- 
try’s service, but to prove that they were su- 
perior to them, not so much in power and 
riches, as in merit and worth. 

The Homans were no^ at war with the 
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Volscian nation, whose principal city was 
Corioli ; when, therefore, Cominius the con- 
sul had invested this important place, the 
rest of the Volscians, fearing it would be ta- 
ken, mustered up whatever force they could 
from all parts, to relieve it, designing to give 
the Romans battle before the citjjr, and so at- 
tack them on both sides. Cominius, to avoid 
this inconvenience, divided his army, march- 
ing himself with one body to encounter the 
Volscians on their approach from without, 
and leaving Titus. Lartius, one of the bravest 
jj^mans of his time, to command the other 
and continue the siege. Those within Cor- 
ioli, despising now the smallness of their 
number, made a sally upon them, and pre- 
vailed at first, ai/d pursued the Romans into 
their trenches. Here it was that Marcius, 
flying out with a slender company, and cut- 
ting those in pieces that first engaged him, 
obliged the other assailants to slacken their 
speed; and then, with loud cries, called up- 
on the Romans to renew the battle. For he 
had, what Cato thought a great point in a 
soldier, not only strength of liand and stroke, I 
but also a voice and look that of themselv.^s 
were a terror to an enemy. Divers of his 
own party now rallying and making up to 
him, the enemies soon retreated ; but Mar- 
cius, not content to see them draw olf and 
retire, pressed hard upon the rear, and drove 
them, as they fled away in haste, to the very 
gates of their, city ; .where, perceiving the 
Romans to fall back from their pursuit, 
beaten off by the multitude of darts poured 
in upon them fiorn the wall.s, and that 
none of his followers had the hardiness 
to think of falling in pellmell among the 
fugitives and so entering a city full of ene- 
mies in arms, he, neverthele.ss, stood and 
urged them to the attempt, crying out, that 
fortune had now set open Corioli, ‘not so 
much to shelter the vanquished, as to receive 
the conciuerors. Seconded by a few that 
were willing to venture with him, he bore 
along through the crowd, made good his 
passage, and thrust himself into the gate 
through the mi<lst of them, nobody at first 
daring to resist him. But when the citizens 
on looking about, saw that a very small 
number had entered, they now took courage, 
and came up and attacked them. A combat 
ensued of the most extraordinary description, 
in which Marcius, by strength of hand, and 
swiftness of foot, and daring of soul, over- 
powering every one that he assailini, succeed- 
ed in drivings the enemy to seek refuge, for 
the most part, in the interior of the town. 
While the remainder submitted, and threw 
down their arms ; thus affording Lartius 
abundant opportunity to bring in the rest of 
the Romans with ease and safety. 

Corioli being thus surprised and taken, the 
greater part of the soldiers employed them- 
selves in spoiling and pillaging 'it, while 
Marcius indignantly reproached them, and 


exclaimed that it was a dishonorable and 
unworthy thing, when the consul and 
their fellow citizens had now perhaps en- 
countered the other Volscians, and were 
hazarding their lives in battle, basely to mis- 
spend the time in running up and down for 
booty, and, under a pretence of enriclhng 
themselves, keep out of danger. Few paid 
him any attention, but, putting himself at 
the head of th^se, he took the road by winch 
the consul’s army had marched before him 
encouraging his companions, and beseeching 
them, as they went along, not to give up, and 
praying often to the gods, too, that he migljt 
be so happy as to arrive before the fight was 
over, and come seasonably up to assist Co- 
minius, and partake in the peril of the action. 

It was customary with the Romans of that 
age, when they were moving into battle ar- 
ray, and were on the point of taking uptlunr 
bucklers, and girding their coats.about them, 
to make at the same time an unwritten will, 
or verbal testament, and to name who should 
be their heirs, in the hearing of three orfour 
witnesse.s. In this precise posture Marcius 
found them at his arrival, the enemy being 
advanced within view. 

They were not a little disturbed by his first 
appearance, seeing him covered with blood 
and sweat, and attended with a small train ; 
but when he hastily made up to the consul 
with gladness in his looks, giving liira his 
hand, and recounting to him how the city 
had been taken, and when they saw Comiii- 
ius also embrace and salute him, every one 
took fresh heart ; those that were near 
enough hearing, and those that were at a 
distance guessing, what had happened ; and 
all cried out to be led to battle. First, how- 
ever, Marcius desired to know of him liovv the 
Volscians had arrayed their army, and where 
they had placed their best men, and on 
his answering that he took the troops of the 
Antiates in the centre to be their prime war- 
riors, that would yield to none in bravery, 
“ Let me demand and obtain of you,” said 
Marcius, “that we maybe posted against 
them.” The consul granted the request, 
with mucli admiration for his gallantry. And 
when the conflict began by the soldiers dart- 
ing at each other, and Marcius * sallied 
out before the rest, the V’^olscians opposed to 
him were not able to make head against him; 
wherever he fell in, he broke their ranks, 
and made a lane through them; but the par- 
ties turning again, and enclosing him on 
each side with their weapons, the consul, who 
observed the danger he was in, despatched 
some of the choicest men he liad for his res- 
cue. The conflict then growing warm and 
sharp about Marcius, and many falling dead 
in a little space, the Romails oore so hard 
upon th0 enemies, and pressed them with 
such violence, that they forced them at length 
to abandon their ground, and to quit the 
field. And, going now to prosecute the vie- 
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torv they besought Marcius, tired out with 
hU toils; and faint and heavy through the 
loss of blood, that he would retire to the 
cainp. He replied, however, that wearm ess 
was not for conquerors, and joined with them 
in the pursuit. The rest of the Volsciaifc’ 
arniv was in like manner defeated, great 
numbers killed, and no less taken captive. 

The day after, when Marcius, with the 
rest of the army, presented themselves at the 
consul’s tent, Cominius rose, and having 
rendered all due acknowledgment to the gods 
for the success of that enterprise turned 
next to ^larcius, and first of all delivered the 
strongest encomium upon his rare exploits 
which he had partly been an eye-witness of 
himself, in the late battle, and had partly 
learned from the testimony of Lartius. And 
then he required him to choose a tenth jmrt 
of all the treasure and horses and captives 
that had fallen into their hands, before any 
division should be made to others ; besides 
which, he made him the special present of a 
horse with trappings and ornaments, in hon- 
or of his actions. The whole army applaud- 
ed ; Marcius, however, stepped forth, and 
declaring his thankful acceptance of the horse, 
and his gratification at the praises of his 
general, said, that all other things, which he 
could only regard rather as mercenary advan- 
tages than any significations of lionor, he 
must waive, and should be content with the 
ordinary proportion of such rewards*. “ I 
have only,” said he, “one special grace to 
beg, and this I hope you will not deny im*. 
There was a certain hospitable friend of 
mine among the Volscians, a man of probity 
and virtue, who is become a prisoner, and 
from former wealth and freedom is now re- 
duced to servitude. Among his many mis- 
fortunes let my intercession redeem him from 
the one of being sold as a common slave.” 
iSueli a refusal and such a request on the 
part of Marcius were followed with yet loinl- 
er acclamations ; and he had many more ad- 
mirers of this generous superiority to avarice, 
than of the bravery he had shown in battle. 
The very persons who conceived some envy 
and despite to see him so specially honored, 
could not but acknowledge, that one who so 
nobly ceuld refuse reward, was beyond others 
worthy to receive it ; and w'ere more charm- 
ed with that virtue w’hich made him despise 
advantage, than with any of those former 
^tions that have gained him his title to it. 
It is the higher accomplishment to use money 
well than to use arms; but not to need it is 
more noble than to use it. 

When the noise of approbation and applause 
ce^ed, Cominius, resuming, said, “It is Idle 
^^“^^•^pldiers, to force and obtrude those 
other gifts of ours on one who is unwilling 
to accept them; let us therefore, give him 
P**® ®'ich a kind that he cannot well reject 
It; let us pass a vote, I mean, that he snail 
oereafter be called Cotiolanas, unless you 
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Ibiifk that his performance at Corioli has 
itself anticipated any such resolution.” 
Hence, therefore, he had his third name of 
Coriolanus, making it all the plainer that 
Caius was a personal proper name, and the 
second, or surname, Marcius, one common 
to his house and family ; the third being a 
subsequent addition which used to be im- 
lX)sed either from some particular act or for- 
tune, bodily characteristic, or good quality 
of the bearer. Just as tlie Greeks, too, gave 
additional names in old time, in some cases 
from some acliievement, Soter, for example, 
and Callinicus ; or j)ersonal appearance, as 
Physcon and Grypus ; good qualities, Euer- 
gete.s and Pliiladeljdius ; good fortune, Eu- 
doDinon, the title of the second Batins. Sev- 
eral monarchs have also had names given 
them in mockery as Antigonus was calltKl 
Doson, and Ptolemy, Lathyrus. This sort 
of title was yet more common among the 
Homans. One of tlie Mettdli was surnamed 
l)ia<lematus, because he walked about for 
a long time with a bandage on his head 
to conceal a scar ; and another, of the same 
family, got the naim* of C’eler, from the ra- 
piTlity lie displayed in giving a funeral en- 
tertainment of gladiators within *a few 
days after his fatlier’s deatli, his speed liiid 
(Miergy in doing whicli was thought extnu)r- 
dinary. There are some, too, who ev<*n at 
this day take names from certain casual in- 
cidents at their nativity ; a child that is 
born wlien his father is away from home is 
called Proculus ; or Postumus, if after his 
decease ; and when tw ins come into tlm 
world, and one di»*s at tluj birtli, tlie survi- 
vor has the name of Vopiscus. From bo<Iily 
peculiarities they derive not only their Syllas 
and Nigers, but their tla*ci and (lluudii ; 
wisely emleavoriiig to aceustorn their jieoplo 
not to reckon cither the loss of sight, or any 
oilier bodily mi.sft)rtum*, as a mutter of dis- 
grace to them, but to auswej' to such names 
without shame, as if they were really their 
own. But this discussion better befits anoth- 
;er place. 

The war against the Volscians was no 
sooner at an end, than the jKjpular orators re- 
vived domestic tnmhles, and raiseil another 
sedition, without any new cause of com- 
plaint or ju.st grievance to proceed upon, 
but merely turning the very mischiefs that 
unavoidably ensued from their former con- 
tests into a pretext again.st the patricians. 
The greatest part of their arable land htfd 
been left unsown and without pillage, and 
the time of war alIow’in|j them no means or 
leisure to import provision from other coun* 
tries, there was an extreme scarcity. The 
movers of the people then observing, that 
there was no com to be bought, and that, ' 
if there had been they had no money to buy 
it, began to calumniate the wealthy witb false 
stories and whisper it aliout, as if they, out of 
malice, had purixisely contrived the famine. 
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Meanwhile, there came an embassy from 
the Velitrani, proposing to deliver up their 
city to the Romans, and desiring they would 
send some new inhabitants to people it, as 
a late pestilential disease had swept away so 
many of the natives, that there was hardly 
a tenth part remaining of their whole com- 
munity. This necessity of the Velitrani 
was considered by all more j)rudent people 
as most opportune in the present state of 
affairs; since the dearth made it needful to 
ease the city of its superfluous members, and 
they were in hope also, at the same time, to 
dissipate the gathering sedition by ridding 
themselves of the more violent and heated 
partisans, and discharging, so to say, the 
elements of disease and disorder in the 
state. The consuls, therefore, singled out 
such citizens to supply the desolation at 
Velitrae, and gave notice to others, that they 
should be ready to march against the Vol- 
scians, with the politic design of preventing 
intestine broils by employment abroad, and 
in the hope, that when rich as'well as poor, 
plebeians and patricians, should be mingled 
again in the same army and the same camp, 
and engage in one common service for the 
public, it would mutuallv dispose them to 
reconciliation and friendship. 

But Sicinnius and Brutus, the popular 
orators, interposed, crying out, that the con- 
suls disguised the most cruel and barbarous 
action in the world under that mild and 
plausible name of a colony, and were sim- 
ply precipitating so many poor citizens into 
a mere pit of destruction, bidding them 
settle down in a country where the air was 
charged with ’disease, and the ground covered 
with dead bodies, and expose themselves to 
the evil influence of a strange and angered 
deity. And then, as if it would not satisfy 
their hatred to destroy some by hunger, and 
offer others to the mercy of a plague, they 
must proceed to involve them also in a need- 
less war of their own making, that no ca- 
lamity might be wanting to complete the 
punishment of the citizens for refusing to 
submit to that of slavery to the rich. 

By such addresses, the people were so 
possessed, that none of them would appear 
upon the consular summons to be enlisted 
for the war; and they showed entire aver- 
sion to the proposal lor a new plantation ; 
so that the senate w^as at a loss what to say 
o^ do. But Marcius, who began now to 
bear^ himself higher and to feel confidence 
in his past actions, conscious, too, of the 
admiration of the best and greatest men of 
Rome, openly took the lead in* opposing 
the fa^rers of the people. The colony was 
despatched to Velitrae, those that were 
chosen by lot being compelled to depart up- 
on high penalties ; and when they obstinate- 
ly persisted in refusing to enroll' themselves 
for the Volscian service, he mastered up his 
own clients, and as many others as could be 


wrought upon by persuasion, and with tli^se 
made inroad into the territories of the An 
tiates, where, finding a considerable quimti. 
ty of corn, and collecting much booty, both 
of cattle and prisoners, he reserved nothin 
for himself in private, but returned sate to 
Rome, while those that ventured out with 
him were seen laden with pillage, and driv 
mg their prey before them. This sight fill, 
ed those that had stayed at home with** re- 
gret for their pervetseness, with envv at 
their fortunate fellow-citizens, and with feel- 
ings of dislike to Marcius, and hostility to 
his growing reputation and power, Avhieh 
might probably be used against the popular 
interest. 

Not long after he stood for the consulship; 
when, however, the people began to rehnit 
and incline to favor him, being sensible 
what a shame it would be to repulse 
and affront a man of his birth and merit^ 
after he had done them so many signal 
services. It was usual for those who stood 
for offices among them to solicit and address 
themselves personally to the citizens, present- 
ing themselves in the forum with the toga 
on alone, and no tunic under it ; either to 
promote their supplications by the humility 
of their dress, or that such as had receiveil 
wdumls might more readily display those 
marks of their fortitude. Certainly, it was 
not out of suspicion of bribery and corruption 
that they required all such petition(‘rs for 
their favor to appear ungirt and open, witli- 
out any close garment ; as it was much later, 
and many ages aft(*r this, that buying and 
selling crept in at their elections, and money 
became mi ingredient in the public suffrages; 
proc(5eding thence to atteinj^t their tribunals, 
and even attack their camps, till, by hiring 
the valiant, and enslaving iron to sih'or, it 
grew' master of the .state, and turned their 
commonwealth into a monarchy. For it 
was well and truly said that the first de- 
stroyer of the liberties of a people is he 
who first gave them bounties and largesses. 
At Rome the mischief seems to have stolen 
secretly in, and by little and little, not be- 
ing at once discerned and taken notice of. 
It is not certainly knowm who the man was 
that did the;*e first either bribe the citizens, 
or corrupt the courts ; whereas, in Athens, 
Anytus, the son of Anthemion, is said to 
have been the first that gave money to the 
judges, when on his trial, toward tlie latter 
end of the Peloponnesian war, for letting 
the fort, of Pylos fall into the hands of the 
enemy ; in a period while the pure and gold- 
en race of men were still in possession of the 
Roman forum. 

. Marcius, therefore, as the fashion of can- 
didates was, showing the scars and gashes 
that were still visible on his body, from the 
many conflicts in which he haa signalized 
himself during a service of seventeen years 
together, they were; so to say, put out of 
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countenance at this display of merit, and told 
one another that they ought in common mod- 
esty to create him consul. But when the 
day of election was now oome, and Marcius 
appeared in the forum, with a pompous 
tniin of senators attending him, and the 
patricians all manifested greater concern, 
and seemed to be exerting greater efforts, 
than they had ever done* before on the like 
occasion, the commons then fell off again 
frt)in the kindness they had conceived for 
him, and in the place of their late benevo- 
lence, began to feel something of indignation 
and envy ; passions assisted by the fear they 
entertained, that if a man of such aristo- 
cratic temper, and so influential among the 
patricians, should be invested with the power 
which that office would give him, he might 
employ it to deprive the ]>eople of all that 
liberty which was yet left them. In con- 
clusion, they rejected Marcius. Two other 
names were announced, to the great morti- 
fication of the senators, who felt as if the 
indignity reflected rather iinon them.selves 
than on Marcius. lie, for liis part, could 
not b(‘ar the affront with any patience. He 
had always indulged his temper, and had 
regarded the proud and contentious element 
of human nature as a sort of nobleness and 
magnanimity ; reason and discipline had 
not indnit;d him with that solidity and 
ctjiianirnity which enters so largely into the j 
virtues of the statesman. lie had 'never | 
learned how essential it is for any one who 
undertak»‘s public business, and desires to 
(l<*al with mankind, to avoid above all things 
tliat s«df-will, which, as Plato says, belongs 
to the family of solitude ; and to pursue, 
above all things, that capacity so generally 
ri'liculed, of submission to illtreatment. 
Marcius, straightforward and direct, and jx)s- 
s«‘ssed with the idea that to vanquish and 
overbear all opposition is the true jiart of 
bravery, and never imagining that it was i 
the Weakness and w’omanishness of his na- 1 
tun* that broke out, so to say, in these ulcera- 
tions of anger, retired, full of fury and bit- 
t<'nie,ss against the people. The young pa- 
tricians, too, all that were proudest and most 
conscious of their noble oirth, had alw’ays 
'>e<m devoted to his interest, and, adhering 
to him now, with a fidelity that did him no 
good, aggravated his resentment with the 
cxpressign of their indignation and condo- 
l^nce. He had been their captain, and their 
"dling instructor in the arts of war, when 
out upon expeditions, and their model in 
emulation and love of excellence 
yhich makes men extol, without envy or 
jealousy, each other’s brave achievements. 

in the midst of these distempers, a large^ 
Quantity of corn reached Rome, a great part 
up in Italy, but an equal amount 
th ^ ^ present fn>m Syracuse, from Gelo, 
juen reigning there.^ Many began now to 
nope vr^li of their affairs, supposing the city, 


by fhis means, would be delivered at once, 
both of its want and discord. A council, 
therefore, being presently held, the people 
came flocking about the senate-house, eager- 
ly awaiting the issue of that deliberation, 
expecting that the market-prices would now 
be less cruel, and that what had come as gift, 
W’oiild be distributed as such. There were 
some wdthin who so advised the senate ; but 
Marcius, staudiug up, sharply inveighed 
against those who spoke in favor of the mul- 
titude, calling them flatterers of the rabble, 
traitors to the nobility, and alleging, tliat, 
by such gratifications, they did but cherish 
those ill seeds of boldness and petulance 
that had been sown among the peojile, to 
their own prejudice, which they sliould have 
done well to observe and stifle at their first 
api^earance, and not have suffered the j>le- 
beians to grow so strong, by granting them 
magistrates of such authority as the trilmnes. 
They w’en^ indeed, even now formidable to 
the state, since every thing they d(‘sin‘d was 
grantee! tliem ; no constraint was put on 
their will; they refu8(*d ob(‘dience to tin* con- 
suls, an<l, overtlirowingall law' and magistra- 
cy* the title! of magistrate to the-ir jwi- 
vate factious le*aelers. “ When things are 
come sueh a pass for us to sit here? jinel de- 
cree large‘sses and benmtie's for them, like 
those (Jresfks whe*re* the* ]X)])ulace is supre-me 
and absolute, what woulel it be e*lse‘,” saiel 
be, “but to take their disob(*di<*nce into ])ay 
anel maintain it for the* coniine)!! ruin of us 
all? ^nif*y ce*rtaiiily cannot leiok upon these 
libe‘ra]itie*3 as a reward of public service, 
which tilery knovvthe*y have* so ofte‘n elr‘Sf*rted; 
nor yet ol those secessions, by whieQi they 
openly re‘noin)ce*el their country; much 1(*sh 
of the calumnies and slaiiehirs iliety have 
been always so rf*a(Jy to (*nte*rtain against 
the senate ; but will ratlie‘r concluelej that a 
bounty wliiedi 8e*e!nis to lia\ n ne) other visible 
cause or re^aseiii, must nee'ds be the* (•fTf*ct of 
our fear ami flattery; and will, UieTofore, 
set no limit to their disobedie'nce, iie>r (‘ver 
ce*ase from disturbances anel sedition. Con- 
cession is mere madness ; if we have any 
wiselom uiiei re!Solution at all, we shall, on 
the contrary, never rest till we* have re*cove*r- 
ed from thc*m that ♦ribunician power they 
have extorteel from us ; as Ixdng a plain sub- 
version of thft consulship, and a fierpetual 
ground of separation in our city that is no 
longer one, as heretofore, but has in this n?- 
ceived such a wound and rupture, as fa 
never likely to close and unite again, or 
suffer US to be of one mind, and to give over 
inflaming our distompers, and being a tor** 
ment to each other.” 

Marcius, with much more to this purpote, 
succeeded, to an extraordina^ degree, in 
inspiring the younger men with the same 
furious sentiments, and had almost all the 
wealthy on bis side, who cried him up as tha 
only person their city had, superior alike to 
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force and flattery; some of the older men, 
however, opposed him, suspecting the conse- 
quences. As, indeed, there came no good of 
it ; for the tribunes, who were present, per- 
ceiving how the proposal of Marcius took, 
ran out into the crowd with exclamations, 
calling on the plebeians to stand together, 
and come in to their assistance. The assem- 
bly met, and soon became tumultuous. The 
sum of what Marcius had spoken, having 
been reported to the people, excited them to 
such fury, that they were ready to break in 
upon the senate. The tribunes prevented 
this, by laying all the blame on Coriolanus, 
whom, therefore, they cited by their messen- 
gers to come before them, and defend him- 
self. And wh. n he contemptuously repulsed 
the officers who brought him the summons, 
they came themselves, with the iEdiles, or 
overseers of the market, proposing to carry 
him away by force, and, accordingly, began 
to lay hold on his person. The patricians, 
however, coming to hi^ rescue, not only thrust 
off the tribuiH's, but also beat the ^Od.iles, 
that were their seconds in the quarrel; night 
approaching, put an end to the contest. 
But, as soon as it was day, the consuls, ob- 
serving the people to be highly exasperated, 
and that they ran from all quarters and 
gathered in the forum, were afraid for the 
whole city, so that, convening the senate 
afresh, they desired them to advise how they 
might best compose and pacify the incenseil 
multitude by equitable language and indul- 
gent decrees; since, if they wisely considered 
the state of things, they would find that it 
was no time to stand upon terms of honor 
and a mere point of glory; sucli a critical 
conjuncture called for gentle methods, and 
for temperate and humane counsels. 'I'he 
majority, therefore, of the senators givin.g 
way, the consuls proceeded to pacify the ])eo- 
ple in the best manner they were able, an- 
swering gently to such imputations and 
charges as had been cast upon the senate, 
and using much tenderness and moderation 
in the admonitions and reproofs they gave 
them. On the point of tlie price of provi- 
sions, they said, there should be no difference 
at all between them. When a great part of 
the commonalty was grown cool, and it ap- 
eared from tKeir orderly and peaceful he- 
avier that they had been very ibuch appeased 
by what they had lieard, the" tribunes, stand- 
ing up, declared, in the name of the people, 
tliiat since the senate was pleased to act so- 
berly and do them reason, they, likewise, 
should be ready to yield in all that was fair 
and equitable on their side; they must insist, 
however, that Marcius should give in his an- 
swer to the several charges as follows: first, 
could he deny that he instigated the senate 
to overthrow the government and annul the 
privileges of the people? and, in the next 
place, when called to account for it, did he 
not disobey the summons ? aud, lastly, by the 


blows and other public affronts to the 
had he not done all he could to commence 
civil war. 

These articles were brought in against him 
with a design either to humble Marcius and 
show his submission, if, contrary to his na- 
ture, he should* now court and sue tin* peij 
pie; or, if he should follow his natural 
disposition, which they rather expected fiom 
their judgment of his character, then "that 
he might thus make the breach final between 
himself and the people. 

He came, therefore, as it were, to make 
his apology, and clear himself; in whicli he. 
lief the people kept silence, and gave him a 
quiet hearing. But when, instead of the sub- 
missive and deprecatory language exp('ct.‘d 
from him, he began to use not only an offensive 
kind of freedom, seeming rather to accuse 
than apologize, but, as well by the tone of 
his voice as the air of his countenance, dis- 
played a security that wms not far from dis- 
dain and contempt of them, the whole multi- 
tude then became angry, and gave evirhut 
signs of impatience and disgust; and Si- 
ciunius, the most violent of the tribunes, 
after a little private conference with his 
colleagues, proceeded solemnly to })rououncc 
before them all, that Marcius was cond(*mnc(l 
td die by the tribunes of tlie people, and 
bid the iE<liles take liim to tlie 'rar})ei:in 
rock, and witliout delay throw liim lieadloir.,^ 
from the preci]>ice. When tlioy, however, 
in compliance with the order, cauie to seize 
upon his body, many, even of the ph'lieiaii 
party, felt it to be a horrible and /cxtravu- 
gant act ; the ]>atricians, meantiirn*, wholly 
beside themselves witli distress and honcr, 
hurried up with cries to the rf*scue ; niel 
while some made actual usi* of their hands to 
hinder the arn*st, and surrounding Marcius, 
got him in among them, others, as in so 
great a tumult no good could be done by 
words, stretched out theirs, beseeching the 
multitude that they would not proce«*d to 
such furious extrem'ities ; and at length, the 
friends and acquaintance of the trilmins, 
wisely perceiving how impossible it would 
be to carry off Marcius to punishment with- 
out much bloodshed aud slaughter of the 
nobility, persuaded them to forbear every- 
thing unusual and odious ; not to despatch 
him by any sudden violence, or without n*!;- 
ular process, hut refer tlie cause to the gen- 
eral suffrage of the people. Siciiinius then, 
after a little pause, turning to the patricians, 
demanded wha.t their meaning was, tlius 
forcibly to rescue Marcius outof the people’s 
hands, as they were going to punish him ; 
when it was replied by them, on the otle r 
/side, and the question put, “ Rather, ho^v 
came it into your minds, and what is it vou 
design, thus to drag one of the worthiest 
men of Rome, without trial, to a barbarous 
and illegal execution ? “ Very well,*' said 

Sicinnius, “ you shall have no ground in 
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this respect for quarrel or complaint against 
Uie people. The people grant your request, 
and your partisan shall be tried. We ap- 
loint you, Marcius,” directing his speech to 
him, “ the third market-day ensuing, to ap- 
pear and defend yourself, and to try if you 
(‘an satisfy the Homan citizens of your 'in- 
nocence. who will tlien judge your case by 
vote,*’ The patricians were content witli 
such a truce and respite for that time, and 
gladly rtfturned home, having for the pres- 
ent bVought off Marcius in safety. 

During the interval before the appointed 
time ( for the Homans hold their sessions 
every ninth day, wliicli from that cause are 
eall*d nundinije in I-.atin), a war fell out 
withtlie Antiates, likely to be of some con- 
tinuanct*, which gave them liope th(*y might 
one way or oth«‘r elude the judgment, d'he 
neoj'le, tliey pn'sumed, would become tracta- 
ble, and their indignation lessen and lan- 
guish by degrees in so long a space, if occupa- 
tion and war did not wholly put it out of 
their mind. But when, contrary to cxjm'c- 
tatieii, they mad(i a speedy agreement with 
the jteople of Antiuni, and the army came 
back to Home, the patricians were again in 
great per]>h'.\ity. and )iad frecjuent meetings 
to consider how things might be arranged, 
\Mthout either ahandoning’ IMarcins, or y(‘t 
giving occasion to the j)opnlar orators to 
create lunv disorders. Anpius Claudius, 
Nvhoin they counted among the scmators hio.st 
aversf* to the jKqndar interest, made a 
solemn d(;clarat ion,and told them beforel);md, 
that th(‘ senate W(juld ntt(‘rly destrov itself 
betray the governim>nt, ‘if they ‘should 
I once -u Her the people to assume tin* authori- 
ty of pronouncing sentence upon anv of the 
I patth ians ; but the oldest senators and most 
lavoral.le to the peoi^e maintained, on the 
j-tln r sale, that tin* people woUkl not hi) so 
I'arsJi and severe upon tliem, as some were 
l'leas*-d to imagine, but rating beeonie more 
g-ntle and humane upon the cono-s.sion of 
• at j>o\ver since it was not contemi.t of 
Uie s.-nate, but the impre.ssion of being con- 
» miied l,y It, which made them ])ret<'nd to 
a pnTogative. Let that be once allowed 
i*mi as a mark of respect and kind feeling, 
•nW the mere posses.sion of tliis power of vo- 

g would at once disixissess them of their 
arnniosity. 

Marcius saw that the 
unrS I'*"'’*' suspense upon his 

K: , divided, as it were, betwixt their 
from'Vr^ their apprehensions 

m the people, he desired to know of the 
to ri!** * crimes were they intended 

thp i of 

hv people ; and being told 

temnn"' ^ impeached for at- 

nro^ K? ^'^^Pation, and that they would 
irbitrJ!^*^ guilty of designing to establish 
S^vernment, stepping forth upon 
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this, md go then,** he said, “ to clear 

myself fiom that imputation before aii as- 
sembly of them ; 1 freely olYer myself to any 
sort ot trial, nor do I refuse any kind of pun- 
ishment whatsoever; only,** ‘he continued, 
let what you now mention be really made 
my accusation, and do not you play false 
with the senate.” On their consenting to 
these terms, he came to his trial. But wlu'n 
the people met togetJier. the trihnm's. con- 
trary to all former practice, extort(*d first, 
that votes should be taken, not by centuries, 
hut tribes ; a change, bv which the indigent 
and tactions rabble, that had no respect for 
honesty ami justice, would hesure toearrv it 
against those who were rich ami well known, 
ami aecustomed to servi* fh(‘ state in war. 
In the next jdaee, when*as they liad engagetl 
to pros«‘eiite Marcius upon no oilier head but 
that of tyranny, which could m‘ver b(‘ nnulo 
out against him, they ndimpiished this ]»|ea, 
and urged instead, his language in thi‘ senato 
an al>aseni(*n( ot tin* j)i*iee of corn, 
and for Ihi* overthrow of the trihnniidan i)o\v- 
(M* ; adding fnrtht'r, as a new imp(‘aeliinent, 
the distribution that was inaile by liiin of tlio 
s])oil ami booty In* bail taken from the An- 
liab'S, when he overran llieii* count rv’, whieli 
he had divideil among 1 lM»se that had Ibllow*- 
ed him, wh<*n'as it miulit rather in have h(*en 
brought into tin* pnl. lie treasury; whi.*h 
last accusation did, they say, more diseoin- 
]>ose Marcius than all th‘e rest, as In hH<l not 
antieipat<*d he should ever lx* fjuestioned on 
that sul)j<‘ct, and, then*fore, was less proviil- 
ed witli any satisfaekfry answer to it <m tin; 
sudden. And when, by way of (*xense, bo 
began to magnify the inerits of thos«* wlio 
ha<l been j»ar(akers wilb him in the action, 
those that had stayed at lionie, b«*ijig more 
numerons than the otlier, interrnph*d him 
with outcries. In eonelusion, wlnn they 
eaiin* to vf)te, n niajorily ol (hr(*(* t.rihes (;on- 
deiniied liim ; tin* penalty being j)er]x‘tnal 
banisliment. 'i'be senbMie«* f>f his con«lein- 
nation being pronounced, the peoph* went 
away witli gre.ater triuin]>h and (‘xiiltation 
than they ha<l cv('r shown fnr any victory 
ovc*r enemies ; while the senate ^^aM in grie'f 
ami deep deject ion, rejienti ug now and a’cx- 
ed U) the .soul that they had not done ami 
suffered all things ratlmr than give way to 
theinsolence of the people, and permit tliem 
to a.ssume and abuse? so great an authority. 
There was no need th<*n to look at men’s 
dre.sses, or other marks of distinction, hf* 
know one from anotluT : any one? who was 
glad w'as, beyond all dou)»t, a j>leheiaii 
any one wholookeel sorrowful, a j»atiician. 

IVIarcius alone, himself, was rn'ither stun- 
ned nor humiliat'd. Jn mien, carriage, and 
countf nance, he bore the appearance of en- 
tire coniiK>sure, and while all Ids friends 
were full of distress, seemed the only man 
that was not touclmd with his iriisfortuiie. 

Not that either reflection taught him, or 
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entleness of temper made it natural for 
im, to submit : ne was wholly possessed, 
on the contrary, with a profound and deep- 
seated fury, which passes with many for no 
pain at all. And pain, it is true, transmuted, 
so to say, by its own fiery heat into anger, loses 
every appearance of depression and feeble- 
ness ; the angry nian makes a show of energy, 
as the man in a high fever does of natural heat 
while, in fact, all this action of the soul is 
but mere diseased palpitation, distention, 
and inflammation. That such was his dis- 
tempered state appeared presently plainly 
enough in his actions. On his return home, 
after saluting his mother and his wife, who 
were all in tears and full of loud lamenta- 
tions, and exhorting them to moderate the 
sense they had oi his calamity, he proceeded 
at once to the city gates, whither all the no- 
bilitv came to attend him ; and so, not so 
much as taking any thing with him, or mak- 
ing any laupiest to the company, he departed 
from them, having only three or four clients 
with him. He continued solitary for a few 
days in a phice in the country, distracted 
W’ith a variety of counsels, such as rage and 
indignation suggested to him ; and propos- 
ing to hiiUvSelf no honorable or useful end, 
but only how he might bc^et satisfy his re- 
venge on the Homans, he resolved at length 
to raise up a heavy war against tluun from 
their nearest neighbors. He determined, 
first to mak(^ trial of the Vulscians, whom 
he knew to be still vigorous and flourishing, 
both in men and treasim^, and he imagined 
their forc(^ and power was not so much abated 
as their spite and anger increased, by the lab* 
overthrows they had received from the Ro- 
mans. 

There was a man of Antium, called Tul- 
lus Aufidius who for his wealth and bravery 
and the splendor of his family, had the respect 
and privilege of a king among the Volscians, 
but w hom Marcius knew to have a particular 
hostility to himself, above all other Romans. 
Frequent menaces and challenges had pass- 
ed in battle b(^tween them, and those ex- 
changes of defiance to which their hot and 
eager emulation is apt to prompt young 
soldiers had added private animosity to their 
national feelings of opposition. Yet for all 
this, considering Tullus to have a certain 
generosity of temper, and knowing that' no 
Volscian, so much as he, desired an occasion 
to requite upon the Romans the evils they 
had done, he did what much confirms the 
saying, that 

Hard and unequal Is with wrath the strife, 

Which makes us buy its pleasure with our life. 

Putting on such a dress as would m«ake him 
appear to any whom he might meet most 
unlike what ne really was,*thu8, like Ulys- 
ses, — 

The town he entered of his mortal foes. 


His arrival at Antium was about evening, 
and, though several met him in the streets 
yet he passed along without being known to 
any, and went directly to the house of Tullus 
and, entering undiscovered, and went up to 
the fire-hearth, and seated himself there 
without speaking a word, covering up his 
head. Those of the family could not but 
wonder, and yet they were afraid either to 
raise or question him, for there was aceytain 
air of majesty both in his posture and silence, 
but they recounted to Tullus, being then at 
supper, the strangeness of this accident. IP* 
immediately rose from table and came in, 
and asked who he was, and for what business 
he came thither ; and then Marcius, iinmuf- 
fling himself, and pausing awhile, ‘‘If,’* 
said he, “ you cannot call me to mind, Tul- 
lus, or do not believe your eyes concerning 
me I must of necessity be my own accuser. 
T am Cains Marcius, the author of so much 
mischief to the Volscians ; of W'hich, were I 
seeking to deny it, the surname of Coriola- 
nus I iiowb(?ar would be a sufficient evidf'iici* 
against me. The one recompense I received 
for all the liardships and perils T have gone 
through was the title that proclaims my en- 
mity to your nation, and this is the only tiling 
which is still hdt me. Of all other advan- 
tage's, I h.'ive been stripped and deprived by 
the envy and outrage of the Roman people, 
and Wie cowardice and treaclieryof the inag- 
istrab's and those of my own order. **1 am 
driven out as an exile, and become an humble 
suppliant at your hearth, not so much for 
safety and protection (should I have come 
hitlu'r, had I been afraid to dieV), as to seek 
vengeance against those that expelled me ; 
which, methinks, I have already obtained, 
by putting myself into your hands. If, tlien*- 
fore, you have rejilly a mind to attack your 
(‘ueniK's, coine'then, make use of that atllic- 
tion you see me in to assist the enterprise, 
and convert iny personal infelicity into a 
common blessing to the Volscians; as, indeed 
I am likely to he more servici'able in figlit- 
ing for tlian against you, with the advantage, 
which I now possess, of knowing all tlie 
secrets of tho enemy that I am attacking. 
But if you decline to make any further at- 
tempts, I am neither desirous to live mys<df, 
nor will it be well in you to preserve a person 
who has been your rival and adversary of 
old, and now, when he offers you his service, 
appears unprofitable and useless to you." 

Tullus, on hearing this, was extremely 
rejoiced, and giving him his right hand, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Rise, Marcius, andi be of gooil 
courage ; it is a great happiness you brim: 
to Antium, in the present you make us of 
yourself ; expect every thing that is good 
irom the Volscians.” He then proceeded 
to feast and entertain him with every dis- 
play of kindness, and for several days after 
they W'ere in close deliberation together on 
the prospects of a war. 
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While this de8ig:n was forming, there were 
mat troubles and commotions at Rome, 
from the animosity of the senators against 
the people, heightened just now by the late 
condemnation of Marcius. Besides that 
their soothsayers and priests, and even 
private persons, reported signs and prodigies 
not to be neglected ; one of which is stated 
to have occurred as follows : Titus Latinus , a 
mffti of ordinary condition, but of a quiet 
ami virtuous character, free from all super- 
stitious fancies, and vet more from vanity 
and exaggeration, had an apparition in his 
sleep, as if tlupiter came and bade him tell 
the senate, that it was with a bad and unac- 
c(‘ptable dancer that they had headed his 
procession. Having beheld the vision, he 
said, lie did not much attend to it at the 
first appearance ; but after he had seen and 
slighted it a second and third time, he had 
lost a hopeful son, and was himself struck 
with a palsy. He was brought into tlie sen- 
ate on a litter to tell this, and the story goes 
that he had no sooner delivered his message 
there, but he at once felt his strength return 
and got upon his legs, and went home alone 
witluHit need of any supjiort. The senators, 
in wonder and surprise, made a diligent 
8<*arch into the matter. That wliich his 
dream alluded to w’as tliis: some citizen had, 
for some heinous ofTtmce, given npas(*rvant 
of Ijis to the rest of Ids fellows, with *charg(‘ 
to whip him first through the market, and then 
to kill him; and while they were executing tins , 
coinrnarid, and scourging the wretch wlio 
screwed and turned himself into all manner of 
shapes and unseemly motions, through tlie 
jKiin he was in, the solemn procession in honor 
of Jupiter chanced to follow at th«*ir heels. 
Si'veral of the attendants on which were, in- 
oecd. scandalized at the sight, yet no one of 
them interfered, or acted further in the matter 
tlian merely to utter some common reproaches 
and execrations on a master who infliebnl so 
cruel a punishment. F or the Romans treated 
their slaves with great humanity in tln^se 
times, when, working and laboring them- 
pf'lves, and living togetlier among them, they 
naturally w'ere more gentle and familar with 
them. It was one of the severest punish- 
ments for a slave who liad committed a fault 
to have to take the piece of wood w hich sup- 
I orts the ixde of a wagon, and carry it about 
through the neighborliood ; a slave who had 
once undergone the shame of this, and been 
thus seen by the household and the neigh- 
bors, had no longer any trust or credit among 
them, and had the name of furcifer ;furca 
port^ Latin wor4 for a prop, or sup- 

When, therefore, Latinus had related his 
dream, and the senators were considering who 
this disagreeable and ungainly dancer could 
of the compyiy, having been struck 
the strangeness of the punishment, called 
tQ mind and mentioned the miserable slave 


who was lashed through the'streets and afte 
ward put to death. The priests, when co] 
suited, confirmed the conjecture ; the mast* 
was punished ; and orders given for a ne 
celebration of the procession and the spei 
tacles in honor of the god. Ninna, in oth( 
respects also a wise arranger of religioi 
offices, would seem to have been e8jx*ciall 
judicious in his direction, with a view totli 
attentiveness of the people, that, wdien th 
magistrates or priests performed any divin 
worsliii^ a herald should go before, am 
proclaim w ith a loud voice, Hoc m/e, Do thi 
you are about, and so warn them to miin 
whatever sacred action they w(‘re engaget 
in, and not suffer any busiiu'ss or worldh 
avoc.ation to disturb and interrupt it ; mos" 
of the things which men <lo of this kind 
being in a manner forc(‘d from tliein, am 
effected by constraint. It is usual with th< 
Romans to recommence tludr sacrifices ami 
processions and spectacles, not only iij>on such 
a cause as tliis, hut for any slighter reason. 
If hut one of the liors(‘s which drew' the 
chariots called 'J'ensa', upon which the im- 
a.iv*s of tlieir gods wanv* ]>lar(*d, liappened to 
fail and falter, or if tlie driv(T to<»k hold of 
the reins with his h'ft hand, tiny W'oiild decree 
that the whole oj>eratioii should commemv* 
anew ; and, in latter ages, one ami tin* same 
sacrifice w'as perforimal tliirty time's over. b<*- 
cause of the ocenrn'iice of .soim^ defect or 
mistake or accielcnt in the* s<*rvice. Such 
was the lloinan reverence and caution in 
religious matters. 

Maredus ami Tulliis w’^ere now secretly 
discoursing of their ]>roject with tin* chief 
men of Antium, advising thf'in to invades 
the Romans while they wen; at variance 
among thenisel ves. And when shame ap- 
peared to hinder them from eml»raeing the 
motion, as tliey }iad sworn to a truce and 
cessation of jirnis for the spac(? of two years, 
the Romans themselvc's soon furnisliefl them 
witli a )>n*t»*nce, by making j)roclamation, 
fnit of .some jealousy or slanderous noort, in 
the nii<lst of the sf>eetacles, that all tm? V^)!- 
scians who had come to see them should 
depart the city before sunset. Soim; affirm 
that this was a cfintrivance of Marcius, wl)f) 
S(;nt a man privatrdy to the consuls, fals^dy 
to accuse tlie Volscians of irit<*n«ling to fall 
upon the Romans during tlie games, ami to 
set the city on fire. 'I'his juihlic affront 
roused and inflamed their hostility to fbe 
Romans ; and Tullus, iK*rceiving it, made 
his advantage of it, aggravjiting tlie fact, 
and working on their indignation, tilT he 
persua<Ied them, at last, to tlespatch arrihas- 
sadors to R<^>me, requiring tlie Romans to 
restore that part of tlieir country and thfwie 
towns which they had taken from the Vol- 
Rcians in the Itte war. When the Romans 
heard the message, they indignantly repliefl, 
that the Volscians were the first that took 
up arms, but the Romans would be the last to 
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Jay them down. This answer being brought 
back, Tull us called a general assembly of the 
Volscians ; and the vote passing for aw^r, 
he then proposed that they should call in 
Marcias, laying aside the remembrance of 
former grudges, and assuring themselves 
that the services they should now receive 
from him as a friend and associate, would 
abundantly outweigh any harm or damage 
he had done them when he was their enemy. 
Marcias was accordingly summoned, and 
haying made his entrance, and spoken to the 
people, won their good Oj)inion of his capa- 
city, his skill, counsel, and boldness, not less 


by his present words than by his past actions. 
They joined him in commission with Tnllus, 
to have full pow^^r as general of their forces 
in all that related to the war. And he, 
fearing lest the time that would be requisite 
to bring all the Volscians together in full 
preparation might be so long as to lose him 
the opportunity of action, left order with 
the chief persons and magistrates of the city 
to provide other things, while he himself, 
prevailing upon the most forward to assemble 
and march out witli him as volunteers witii- 
out staying to be enrolled, made a sudden 
inroad ink) the Uomau confines, when nobody 
expected liini, and possesscjd himself of so 
much booty, that the Volscians found they 
had more than tliey could either carry away 
or use in the camp. The abundance of 
provision which he gained, and the waste 
.^^’^1 havoc of the country which he made, 
couiit’ ^‘^wever, of themselves and in his ac- 
the grts'*^^^® smallest results of that invasion ; 
cial obV?^ mischief he intended, and hisspe- 
‘ ’^vas to increase at Rome 


amrTo^nni^^^"^ entertained of the patricians, 
the people' them upon worse terms with 
all the this view, while spoiling 

of other iiwir (lestroying the proi>erty 

their farms, i?' . , took special care to preserve 


not allow lands untouched, and would 

seize up soldiers to ravage there, or 
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1^(011 any thing which belonged to them, 
pr '~/l hence their invectives and (juarrels 
.i,§teist one another broke out afresh, and 
rose to a greater height than ever ; the sen- 
ators reproaching those of the commonalty 
with their late injustice to Marcius ; while the 
plebeians, on their side, did not hesitate to 
accuse them of having, out of spite and re- 
venge, solicited him to this enterprise, and 
thus, when others were involved in the mis- 
eries of a war by their means, they sat like 
unconcerned spectators, as being furnished 
with a guardian and protector abroad of their 
wealth and fortunes, in the very person of 
the public enemy. After this incursion and 
exploit, which was of great advantage to the 
Volscians, as they learned by it to grow more 
hardy and to contemn their enemy, Marcius 
drew them off, and returned in safety. 

But when the whole strength of the Vols- 
cians was bixmght together iu the field, with 


great expedition and alacrity, it appeared sr 
considerable a body, that they agreed u 
leave part in garrison, for the security u] 
their towns, and with the other part to iiiai ci 
j against the liomans. Marcius now desirr,i 
I Tallus to choose which of the^ two char<yt s 
would be most agreeable to him. XulTus 
answered that since he knew Marcius to be 
equally valiant with himself, and far more 
fortunate, he would have him take the com- 
mand of those that were going out to the war 
while he made it his care to defend their 
cities at home, and provide all conveiiieiiees 
for the army abroad. Marcius thus rein- 
forced, and much stronger than before, 
moved first towards the city called Circffium’ 
a Roman colony. He received its surrender 
and did the inhabitants no injury ; passing- 
thence, lie entered and laid waste liie 
country of tlie Latins, where he expected tiie 
Romans would meet him, as the Latins wer (3 
their confederates and allies, and had often 
sent to demand succors from them. TIk* 
people, however, on their part, showing litth* 
inclination for the service, and the consuls 
tliemselves being unwilling to run the hazard 
of a battle, when the time of their office wns 
almost ready to expire, they dismissed tlie 
Latin aml)assadors without any effect ; so 
tliat Marcius, finding no army to oppose Inm 
marched up to their cities, and, having taken 
by force Toleria, Lavici, Peda, and Bola, all 
of which olfered resistance, not only pfun- 
chiretl tlieir houses, hut made a prey likewise 
of their })ersoiis. Meantime he showed par- 
ticular regard for all such as came ovi‘r to 
his party, and, for fear tliey might sustain 
any tlamage against Jits will, encamped at 
tli<3 greatest distance he could, and wholly 
uhstaiiied from the lands of their j)roperty. 

Alter, liowever, tliat he had made himself 
master of Bola, a town not above ten miles 
from Rome, where he found great treasure, 
and put almost all the adults to the sword ; 
and when, on this, the other Volscians that 
were ordered to stay behind and protect their 
cities, hearing of his acliievements and suc- 
cess, had not patience to remain any longer 
at home, but came hastening in their arms 
to Marcius, saying that he alone was their 
genenil and the sole commander they would 
own; with all this, his name and renown 
spread throughout all Italy, and universal 
wonder prevailed at the sudden and mighty 
revolution in the fortunes of two nations 
which the loss and the accession of a single 
man had effected. 

All at Rome was in great disorder; they 
were utterly averse from fighting, and spent 
their whole time in cabals and disputes and 
reproaches against each other ; until news 
was brought that the enemy had laid close 
siege to Lavinium, where were the images 
and sacred things of their tutelar gods, and 
from whence they derfved the origin of their 
nation, tliat being the first city which .£uei:M 
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built in Italy. These tidings produced a 
change as universal as it was extraordinary 
in the thoughts and inclinations of the people 
but occasioned a yet stranger revulsion of 
feelings among the patricians. ^ The people 
now were for repealing the sentence against 
^^larcius, and calling him back into the citv; 
wiiert‘as the senate, being assembled to pre- 
consider the decree, opposed and finally re- 
jcAcd the proposal, either out of the mere 
Jmmor of contradicting and withstanding 
tlie peo|'le in whatever they should desire, 
XU- Ix'cause they were unwilling, perhaps, that 
he should owe his restoration to their kind- 
n»‘ss; or having now conceived a disjdeasure 
airainst Marcius himself, who was bringing 
distress all alike, though he had not 

been ill ti*eated by all, and was become a 
declared enemy to his whole country, though 
lie knew well enough that tlie princijial and 
all the betU‘r men condoled with him and 
sutb red in his injuries. 

This resolution of theirs being made public 
the people could proceed no further, having 
no authority to pass anything by suffragis 
and enact it for a law, without a jui'vious 
(b'cree from the senate. AVheii JMareins 
heard of this, he was more exasperated than 
evei% and, quitting the si(‘ge of Lavinium, 
marched furiously towards Home, ajid en- 
camped al a place called the CluiJian ditches, 
ahcHit five miles from the city. 'I'h« near- 
ness of his approach did, indeiid, creat(‘ 
much terror and disturbance, yet it also 
ended their dissensions for the present ; as 
)i<>lK3(jy no\v, whether consul or senator, durst 
any longer contradict tin* i)eople in tlieir (h*,- 
sign of recalling Marcius,- but, seidng th<*ir 
^\omen running affrighted up and <iown the 
reels, and the old men nt prayiT in every 
temple with tears and supjdieations, and that 
m short, there was a general absence among 
them l>oth of courage and wisdom to jirovide 
for their own safety, they came at last to lie 
all of one mind, that the people Inad h(s*n in 
the right to propose as they did a reconcilia- 
tion with Alarcius, and tliat the senate w-as 
guilty of a fatal error to begin a quarrel with 
him when it was a time to forget oli’ences, 
ami they should have studied rather to aj)- 
liiin. It was, therefore, unanimously 
agT<‘ea by all parties, that ambassadors 
sboiild be dispatched, olfering him return to 
uiH country, and desiring he would free them 
terrors and distresses of the w'ar. 
he persons sent by the senate with this 
niessage were chosen out of his kindred and 
acquaintance, who naturally expect(M a very 
ind reception at their first inbu-view, Uf>rxn 
»e ^ore of that relation and their old fam- 
larity and friendship with him ; in which, 

1 were much mistaken. Being 

through^ the enemy's camp, they found 
state amidst the chief men of 
'®™aiis, looking insOpportably proud 
u Arrogant. He bade them declare the 


cause of their coming, wdiich they did in the 
most gentle and tender terms, and -with a 
behavior suitable to their language. When 
they had made an end of speaking, be i-e- 
turned them a sharp answer, full of bitter- 
ness and angry resentment, as to what con- 
cerned himself and the ill usage he had 
receivaxi from them ; but as gemu-al of the 
yolsciaus, he demanded restitution of the 
cities and the lauds which had betui seized 
ui>on during the late war, and that the same 
rights ami franchises should be granted them 
at Home, which had been before acconled to 
the Latins ; since tliere could be no assur- 
ance that a jieace would be firm and lasting 
without lair and just conditions on lK)th 
sides. H(* allowed them thirty days to con- 
sider and rcsolv(*. 

'i'lie ambassadors being dcpavtiul, he-with- 
I drew* Ins forct'S out of the Homan territory. 

I Tins, those of the Volscians who had h>ng 
envied his r<‘pntation, and could not ondine 
to se(‘ the inliuence he liad with tin* ])eople, 
laid hold of, as the first matter of comidaint 
ag.'iinst Jjim. Among tJiem was also Tullua 
hifcns<*lf, not for any wrong done him jx*!*- 
sunally by Marcius, but llirougli tin* weak- 
ness incid(‘nt to linman mitnn*. lie could 
not ln*lp l<‘eling mortit)(*d to lind bis own 
glory tlnis tot.-illy obscured, and }iims<*lf 
overlooked and neglected now by the Vol- 
scians, who liad so gr(*.'tt an ()])inion of their 
new- lea(b*r, that ]je alone was all to them, 
wliile otln*r captains, th(*y tlnuight, slionhl 
he coiib !it with that shaie of ]K>wer, whioli 
he might llniik fit to accord. J-'roni lieinui 
th(^ first S(*<*ds of complaint and accusation 
wen* Kcatt<*i-ed about in secret, and th<^ mal- 
cuuiienls met and J.(*ighl(*ned ea< li other's 
indignation, saying, tiiat to r(*treat as he 
did, was in <*tb*<’t to hotray and deliver up, 
though not tln*ir ei(i(*s and tln*ir arms, y<‘t 
what was as hatl, liif* critical times and oj»- 
portuniti«‘s for a(*tion, on wliicli depr-urj the 
ju'eservatioii or the Joss of (*v<*ry(hing else ; 
since in less than tljirty days' sjxuje, fi^r 
t\'hi(‘h he ha<l giv(‘n a r<*spite from tin* war, 
there might ]iaj>pen the greatest ehanges in 
tin; world. Ih't Marcius spent not any jiart 
of the tirm? idly, but atta(-ke«i th»3 <'onfed(*r- 
ates of the enemy, ravaged tlieir land, ami 
took from them seven great a»)<l jiojujloufl 
cities in that int(*rval. 'I'lie Homans, in the 
meanwhile, durst not venture out to tlieir re- 
li<*f; but were utterly fearful, and hIk/WxmI 
no more disjjosition or cajmeity for action, 
than if their Ixalies ha<J been struek witfi a 
palsv, and become destitute of sense om^ 
motion. But when the thirty days were ex- 
pired, and Marcius appeared again with 
Ids whole ffrmy, they sent another embassjy 
to beseech him that he wxmld moderate his 
displeasure, add would withdraw the Vol- 
sciati army, and then make any pro[>osalshe 
thought best for lx>th parties ; the Komaiis 
would make uo concesaioos to menaces, but 
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if it were his opinion that the Volscians 
ought to have any favor shown them, upon 
laying' down their arms they might obtain 
all they could in reason desire, / 

The reply of Marcius was, that he 
should make no answer to this as general 
of the Volscians, but, in the quality still of 
a Roiiian citizen, he would advise and ex- 
hort them, as the case stood, not to carry it 
so high, but think rather of just compliance, 
^nd return to him, before three days were 
at an end, with a ratification of his previous 
demamls; otherwise, they must understand 
that they could not have any further freedom 
of passing through his camp upon idle er- 
rands. 

When the ambassadors were come back, 
and had acquainted the senate with the an- 
swer,* seeing the whole state now threaten- 
ed as it were by a tempest, and the waves 
ready to overwhelm them, they were forced, 
as we say in extreme perils, to let down the 
sacred anchor. A decree was made, that 
the wliole order of their priests, those who 
initiated in the mysteries or had the custody 
of them, and those who, according to t^ie 
ancient practice of the country, divined from 
birds, should all and everyone ot' them go in 
full procession to Marcius with their pontifi- 
cal array, and the dress and habit which they 
respectively used in their several functions, 
and should urge him, as before, to withdrav/ 
his forces, and then treat with his country- 
men in favor of the Volscians. He consent- 
ed so far, indeed, as to give the deputation 
an admittance into his camp, but granted 
nothing at all, nor so much as expressed 
himself more mildly; but without capitulat- 
ing or receding, t)ade them once for all 
choose whether they would yield or figlit, 
since the old terms were the only terms 
of peace. When this solemn application 
proved ineffectual, the priests, too, return- 
ing unsuccessful, they determined to sit still 
within the city, and keep watch about their 
walls, intending only to repulse the enemy, 
should he offer to attack them, and placing 
their hopes chiefly in time and in extraordin- 
ary accidents of fortune; as to themselves, 
they felt incapable of doing any thing for 
their own deliverance ; mere confusion and 
terror and ill-boding reports possessed the 
whole city ; till at last a thing happened 
not unlike what we so often find represented, 
w,lthout, however, being accepted as true by 
people in general, in Homer. On some 
great and unusual occasion we find him 
say:-— 

But him the blue-eyed goddess did inspire ; 
and elsewhere: — 

But some immortal turned my mind away. 

To think what others of the deed would say; 

and again: 

VTore’t his own thought orwere’t a god’s command. 


I People are apt, in such passages, to censure 

and disregard the poet, as if, by the intro- 
j duction of mere impossibilities and idle 
(fictions, be were denying the action of a 
man’s own deliberate thought and free choice ; 
which is not, in the least, the case iu 
Homer’s representation, where the ordinary, 
probable, and habitual conclusions tluit 
common reason leads to are continually as- 
cribed to our owu direct agency. He Cer- 
tainly says frequently enough: — 

But I consulted with my own great soul; 
or, as in another passage : — 

He .spoke. Achilles, with quick pain po.ssessed, 

Revolved two purposes in his strong breast; 

and in a third: — 

— ^Yet never to her wishes won 
The just mind of the brave Bellerophon. 

But where the act is something out of tlie 
way and extraordinary, and seems in a man- 
ner to demand some impulse of divine juxs- 
sossion and suddert inspiration to account 
for it, here he does introduce divine agency, 
not to destroy, but to prompt the human 
will; not to create in us another agency, })nt 
offering images to stimulate our own ; im- 
ages that in no sort or kind make our action 
involunl;ary, but give occasion ratlier to 
s[)ontaneons action, aided and sustained by 
feelings of confidence and hope. For either 
we must totally dismiss and exclude divine 
influences from every kind of causality and 
origination in what we do, or else what other 
way can we conceive in which divine aid 
and cooperation can act ? Certainly we can- 
not suppose that the divine beings actually 
and literally turn our bodies and direct our 
hands and our feet this way or that, to do 
what is right : it is obvious that they must 
actuate the practical and elective element of 
our nature, by certain initial occasions, by 
images presented to the imagination, and 
thoughts suggested to the mind, such either 
as to excite it to, or avert and withhold it 
from, any particular course. 

In the perplexity which I have described, 
the Roman women went, some to other tem- 
ples, but the greater part, and the ladies of 
highest rank, to the altar of Jupitt^r Capitoli- 
nus: Among these suppliants was Valeria, sis- 
ter to the great Poplicola, who did the Ro- 
mans eminent service both in peace and war. 
Poplicola himself was now deceased, as is 
told in the history of his life ; but Valeria 
lived still, and enjoyed great respedt and 
honor at Rome, her life and conduct no way 
disparaging her birth. She, suddenly seized 
with the sort of instinct or emotion of mind 
which I have described, and happily lighting, 
not without divine guidance, on the right 
expedient, both rose herself, and bade tiie 
others rise, and went directly with them to 
the house of Volumnia, the mother of Mar- 
cius. And coming in and finding her sitting 
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with her daughter-in-law, and with her I ting his mother first, and embracing her a 
little mn 4 chUdren on her Jap, Valeria, then long time, and then his wife and children, 

. , I sparing neither tears nor caresses, but suf- 

^ fering himself to be borne away and carried 

that now make our j^pearance, O ' ^ ' - ' ’ .. • * . 

Volumnia, and you, Vergilia, are come as 
mere women to women, not by direction of 
the senate, or an order from the consuls, or 
the apixiintnient of any other magistrate; 
buf the divine being himself, as I conceive, 
moved to compassion by our pray(n-s, prompt- 
ed us to visit you in a body, and re(ju(*st 
a thing on which our own and the common 
safety de'i^nds, and which, if you consent 
to iCwill raise your glory al)ove that of the 
daiightersof the Sabines, who won over their 
fathers and their husbands fro'm mortal 
enmity t<^ peace and friendship. Arise and 
come with us to Marcius ; join in our sui>- 
plication, and bear for your country this true 
and just testimony on her belmlf : that, not- 
withstanding the many mischiefs lhat have 
\ieen done her, yet she has never outraged 
vou, nor so much as thought of treating you 
ill, in all her resentment, but do(*s now re- 
store you safe into his hands, though there 
he small likelihood she should obtain from 
him any e«juitable terms.” 

The w'orils of Valeria were seconded by 
the acclamations of the other women, to 
which \'olumnia made answer : — 

“ I and Wrgilia, my conn try wtimeij, have 
an e(jual share with you all in the common 
miseries, and we have the additional .sorrow, 
which is wholly our.s, that w’e have lost th<‘ 
inerit and good fame of Marcius, and see 
his j)crson confiiK'd, rather than protected, by 
the arms of the enemy. Yet 1 account this 
the great(^st of all misfortunes, if imh^ed the 
affairs of Rome he sunk to .so feeble a state 
as to have their last dependence upon us. For 
it is hardly imaginable lie should have any 
consideration left for u.s, when he has no 
regard for the country wdiich he w as w'ont to 
prefer before his mother and wife and chil- 
dren. Make use, how’ever, of our service ; 
and lead us, if you plea.se, to him ; we are 
able, if nothing more, at least to speml our 
last breath in making suit to him for our 
country.” 

Having spoken thus, she took Vergilia by 
the hand, and the young children, and so ac- 
conij)anied them to the Volscian camp. .So 
lamentable a sight much affected the enemies 
them.selves, w'ho viewed them in respectful 
Bilence. Marcius was then sitting in his 
place, with his chief officers about him, and, 

^eing the party of women advance toward 
them, wondered what should be the matter; 

♦ ^ ^*‘*^®*^**’j? at length that his mother was 
at head of them, he would fain have 
hardened himself in his former inexorable 
temper, but, Overcome by his feelings, and 
founded at what he saw, he did not en- 
Ouie they should approach him sitting in state, 

Out came down hastily to meet them, salu- 


head-long, as it were, by the impetuous vio- 
lence of his passion. 

Wlien lie had sutislied liimself, and ob« 
serv(‘d that liis mother Volumnia was desir- 
ous to say something, tin* Volscian council 
being first called in he Jieard her to the 
following effect: “ Oiir dress and our very 
person.s, my son, might tell you, though we 
.should .say nothing uur.selvi’s, in how forlorn 
a comlition we liave lived at home since 
your bani.shiiKMit and al)S(‘nce from us; and 
now ci>nsid«M‘ with ytuirself, whether we may 
not j>a.ss for tin' most iinfoitunate of all 
women, to liave that siglit, wliicli should be 
the 8\ve(‘t(‘st that wa‘ could see, converted, 
through 1 know not what fatality, to one of 
all otliers the most formidable and <lreadful, 
— Volumnia to heluiUl her son, and Vergilia 
her husband, in arms against tlie walls of 
Roim*. Even })rayer itself, whence oUkts 
gain comfort and relief in all manner of 
inisfortune.s, is tliat wliich most adds to our 
confusion ami distress ; since our best wishes 
are iiieonsisbuit witli tlu*iuselv(‘.s, nor can 
we at the saiiu'! time ]M*titi()n the go<ls for 
Rome’s victory ami your preservation, Imt 
what the worst of our enemies would im- 
pr<*cat(^ as a curse, is tlu^ very <>bj(‘ct of our 
vows. Your wife and eliildreii are umlcT 
the .sad necessity, that they must (‘ither bo 
deprive<l of you, or of tlieir native soil. As 
for myself, I am resolvisl not to wait till war 
shall deb'rminc this alt(*rnutive forme ; hut 
if I cannot j>rev;til with you to prefer amity 
ami concord to (piarrel ami hostil ty, ami to 
he the benefactor te both parties, rather 
than the destroyi'r of one of them, lx* assuri'd 
of this fnun me, ami reckon steadfastly 
upon it, tliat you shall not he alile to r<*aeh 
your country, unless you tramj»le first upon 
the corpse of Imt tliat brought you into life. 
For it will lx* ill iii me to wait ami loiter in 
the world till the day c<nne wherein I shall s(*o 
a child of iiiiiie, eitlier led in triumph by his 
own countrymen, or triumphing ovit them. 
Did I remiire you to save your country by 
ruining trie Volscians, tlien, I confess, iny 
son, the case wouhl lx* harrl for you to solve.. 
It is base to bring destitution on our fellow- 
citizens ; it is unjust to h<*tray those who 
have placed their confidence in us. Hut, ^ 
it is, we do but desire a deliverance eipially 
exp<*dieiit for them and us; only ntore 
glorious and honorable on the Volscian side, 
who, as 8up<*rior in arms, will he thought; 
freely to bestow the two greaU'stof hlessingg, 
peace and friendship, even when they them- 
selves receive the same. If we obtain these, 
the common thanks will be chiefly due to 
you as the principal cause; but if they be 
not granted, you alone must expect to 
bear the blame from both natioua. The 
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chance of all war is uncertain, yet thus much 
is certain in the present, that you, by con- 
quering Rome, will only get the reputation of 
having undone your country ; but if the 
Volscians J^ppen to be defeated under your 
conduct, then the world will say, that, to 
satisfy a revengeful humor, you brought 
misery on your friends and patrons/’ 

Marcius listened to his mother while she 
spoke, without answering her a word; and 
Volumnia, seeing him stand mute also for a 
long time after she had ceased, resumed : 
“ O my son,” said she, “ what is the mean- 
ing of this silence V Is it a duty to postpone 
every thing to a sense of injuries, and 
wrong to gratify a mother in a request like 
this ? Is it the characteristic of a great 
man to rernembei wrongs that have been 
done him, and not the part of a great and 
good man to remember benefits such as those 
that children receive from parents, and to 
requite them with honor and respect ? You, 
methinks, who are so relentless in the pun- 
ishment of the ungrateful, should not be 
more careless than others to be grateful 
yourself. You have punished your country 
already; you have not yet paid your debt to 
me. Nature and religion, surely, unattend- 
ed by any constraint, should have won your 
consent to petitions so v/orthy and so just as 
these ; but if it must be so, I will even use 
niy last resource.” Having said this, she 
threw herself down at his feet, as did also 
his wife and cliildreii ; upon which Marcius, 
crying out, “ O mother 1 what is it you have 
done to me 1 ” raised her up from the ground, 
and pressing her right hand with more than 
ordinary V(4ii?mence, “ You have gained a 
victory,” said he, ‘‘ fortunate enough for the 
Romans, but destructive to your son ; whom 
you, though none else, have defeated.” 
After which, and a little private conference 
with his mother and his wdfe, he sent them 
back again to Rome, as they desired of 
him. 

The next morning, he broke up his camp, 
and led the Volscians homeward, variouslv 
affected with what he had done; some of 
them complaining of him and condemning 
his act, others, who were inclined to a 
peaceful conclusion, unfavorable to neither. 
A third party, while much disliking his pro- 
ceedings, yet could not look upon Marcius as 
a treaclierous person, but thought it pardon- 
a]t)le in him to be thus shaken and driven to 
surrender at last, umler such compulsion. 
Nohe, however, opposed his commands ; 
they all obediently followed him, though 
rather from admiration of his virtue, than 
any regard they now had to his authority. 
The Roman people, meantime, more effect- 
ually manifested how much fear and danger 
they had been in while the war lasted, by 
their deportment after they were freed from 
it. Those that guarded the walls had no 
sooner given notice that the Volscians were 


dislodged and drawn off, but they set open 
all their temples in a moment, and began to 
crown themselves with garlands and prepare 
for sacrifice, as they were wont to do upon 
tidings brought of any signal victory. But 
the joy and transport of the whole city was 
chiefly remarkable in the honors and marks 
of affection paid to the women, as well bv 
the senate as the people in general ; every 
one declaring that they were, beyond all 
question, the instruments of the public safe- 
ty. And the senate having passed a decree 
that whatsoever they would ask in the way 
of any favor or honor should be allowed and 
done for them by the magistrates, they de- 
manded simply that a temple might be 
erected to Female Fortune, the expense of 
which they offered to defray out of their own 
contributions, if the city would be at the 
cost of sacrifices, and other matters pertain- 
ing to the due honor of the gods, out of the 
common treasury. The senate, much com- 
mending their public spirit, caused the 
temple to be built and a statue set up in it 
at the public charge; they, however, made 
up a sum among themselves, for a second 
image of Fortune, which the Romans say 
uttered, as it was putting up, words to this 
effect, “ Blessed of the gods, O women, is 
your gift.” 

These words they profess w^ere repeated 
a secopd time, expecting our belief for what 
seems pretty nearly an impossibility. It 
may be possible enough, that statues nniy 
seem to sweat, and to run with tears, and to 
stand with certain dewy drops of a sanguine 
color ; for timber and stones are frequently 
known to contract a kind of scurf and rot- 
tenness, productive of moisture ; and various 
tints may form on the surfaces, both from 
within and from the action of the air out- 
side ; and by these signs it is not absurd to 
imagine that the deit}’^ may forewarn us. It 
may happen, also, that images and statues 
may sometimes make a noise not unlike that 
of a moan or groan, through a rupture or 
violent internal separation of the parts ; but 
that an articulate voice, and such express 
wonls, and language so clear and exact aiul 
elaborate, should proceed from inanimate 
things, is, in my judgment, a thing ut- 
terly out of possibility. Fordt was never 
known that either the soul of man, or the 
deity himself, uttered vocal sounds and 
language, alone, without an organized body 
and members fitted for speech. But where 
history seems in a manner to force our 
assent by the concurrence of numerous and 
credible witnesses, we are to conclude that 
an impression distinct from sensation affects 
the imaginative part of our nature, and then 
carries away the judgment, so as to believe 
it to be a sensation ; just as in sleep we fan- 
cy we see and hear, without really doing 
either. Persons, however, whose strong 
feelings of reverence to the deity, and tend- 
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erntss for religion, will not allow them to 
deny or invalidate any tiling of this kind, 
have certainly a strong argument for their 
faith, in the wonderful and transcendent 
character of the divine j.x)wer; which admits 
no manner of comparison with ours, either 
in its nature or its action, the modes or the 
strengtli of its operations. It is no contra- 
diction to reason that it should do things 
tliat we cannot do, and elfect what for us is 
impracticable ; differing from us in all re- 
spects, in its acts yet more than in other 
points we may well believe it to be unlike 
us and remote from us. Knowledge of di- 
vine things for the most part, as Heraclitus 
says, is lost to us by incredulity. 

'When Marcius came back to Antium, 
Tullus, who thoroughly hated and greatly 
fean‘d him, proceeded at once to contrive 
how he might immediately despatch liim, as 
if he escaped now, he was never likely to 
give him such another advantage. Having, 
thendore, got together and suborned sev(n-ai 
partisans agminst him, he required Marcius 
to resign his charge, and give the Volscians 
an account of bis administration. He ap- 
prehending the danger of a private condi- 
tion, \Nhile lullus held the office of general 
and exercised the greatest power among liis 
fellow-citizens, made answer, that Tie was 
rea<ly to lay down his commission, whenever 
those froni whose common authority he had 
received it, should think fit to recall it, and 
that in the mean time he was ready to give 
the Antiab^s satisfaction, as to all particulars 
of Ins conduct, if they were desirous of it 
An assembly was called, and jHipuIar 
8i*t akeis, as had been concerted, came for- 

tnn. incense the multi- 

, hut when Marcius stood up to answer 
the more unruly and tumultuous part of tlie 
pcoj.le became quiet on a sudden, and out of 

^ without the 

lie fiisturbance; while all the better r>eo- 
t and such as were satisfied with a peace, 

tlm thov "i!! behavior, 

a 7 ^ favorable liear- 

?quitV^ and pronounce according to 

)f dread the issue 

tlie defence he was goitig to make for liim- 
'eu , lor he was an admirable speaker, and 
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I the former services he had done the Vol- 
scians had procured and still preserved for 
hiin greater kindness than could be out- 

indeed, tlie very accusation itself was a 
proof and testimony of the greal^ess of his 
nients, since people could never liave com- 
plained or thought themselves wronged, be- 
cause Rome was not brouglit into th?ir now- 

1 .7;, L l>ad comVTo 

near to taking ,t. p’or these reasons, the 

an\ luithei d.days nor to test the gen. nil . 
feeling ; but the l.ol.lest of their faction 
7ni’t"»-‘’"* “‘at they ought not to listen to a 
tra to . nor allow him still to retain office 

Maicius in a body, and slew him there, none 
of those that were jiresent ollVring to de. 
fend him. Rut it quickly apj>eared that the 
action \\ as in nowise approved by tin; ma- 
jority of the Volscians, wlio Jiurried out of 
their several citi.^s to show ivsj.ect to his 
corpse; to which tiny gave l.onorable int(*r- 
immt, adorning Ins 8<q)nlchre with arms and 
trgphies, as the nionunient of a nohJe hero 
and a famous giaieral. \\’ln‘n tin* UoinanH 
Imard tidings ol Jds death, they gave no 

other signification either of honor or of 
ger towards him, but sinqily granted the re- 
qu(‘st of the women, that they might imt 
tlieniselv(*8 into mourning and b. wail him 
for ten months, as the usage was ujion the 
Joss of a lather or a son or a brotlier ; that 
being the jieriod lix(*d for the longest lam- 
entation by tne Jaws of Numa Rfunpilius, as 
18 more amply told in the account of him. 

Marcius was no sooner deceased, hut the 
yol.scians felt the „f hi.s aHsiHlai.c,.; 

1 hev <)iiarrelle,l hist witli (he yKiniiaim, their 
confederates and their friemls, about the 
{q)I»ointment of the general of their jfiint 
forces, and carriiM their dispub* to the 
length of bloodshed and slaughter ; and 
were then d.d'eab*d by the Romans in a 
pitched battle, where not only d'nlJns lost 
his lif<‘, hut the finncipal flower of their 
whole army was cut in pierces; so that they 
were forced to submit and accept of iwuice 
upon very dishonorable bjrms, becoming 
subjects of Rome, and pledging themselvi^ 
to submission. 
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COMPAEISON OF ALCIBIADES WITH COKIOLANUS. 


Havino described all their actions that 
seem to deserve commemoration, their mil- 
itary ones, we may say, incline the balance 
very decidedly upon neither side. They | 
both, in pretty equal measure, displayed on 
numerous occasions the daring and courage 
of the soldier, and the skill and foresight 
of the general; unless, indeed, the fact that 
Alcibiades was victorious and successful in 
many contests both by sea and land, ought 
to gain him the title of a more complete 
comtnander. That so long as they remain- 
ed and held command in their respective 
countries, they eminently sustained, and 
when they were driven into exile, yet more 
eminently damaged the fortunes of those 
countries, is common to both. All the sober 
citizens felt disgust at the petulance, the 
low flattery, and base seductions which Alci- 
biades, in bis public life, allowed himself to 
employ with the view of winning the pcjople’s 
favor ; and the ungraciousness, pride, and 
oligarchical haughtiness which Marcius, on 
the other hand, displayed in his, were th i 
abhorrence of the Roman populace. Neither 
of these courses can be called commendable ; 
but a man who ingratiates himself by indul- 
gence and flattery, is hardly so censurable 
as one who, to avoid the appearance of flat- 
tering, insults. To seek power by servility 
to the people is a disgrace, but to maintain 
it by terror, violence, and oppression, is not 
a disgrace only, but an injustice. 

Marcius, according to our common con- 
ceptions of his character, was undoubtedly 
simple and straightforward; Alcibiades, un- 
scrupulous as a public man, and false. He 
is more especially blamed for the dishonor- 
able and treacherous way in which, as Thucy- 
dides relates, he imposed upon the Lacedae- 
monian aihbassadors, and disturbed the con- 
tinuance of the peace. Yet this policy, 
which engaged the city again in war, never- 
theless placed it in a powerful and formid- 
able position, by the accession, which Alci- 
biades obtained for it, of the alliance of Ar- 
gos and Mantinea. And Coriolanus also, 
Idonysius relates, used unfair means to ex- 
cite war between the Romans and the Vol- 
scians, in the false report which he spread 
about the visitors at the Games ; and the 
motive of this action seems to make it the 
worse of the two; since it was not done, like 
the othei , out of ordinary political jealousy, 
strife, and competition. Simply to gratify 
anger from which, as Ion says, no one ever 
yet got any return, he threw whole districts 
of Italy into confusion, and sacrificed to his 
passion against his country numerous inno- 


I cent cities. It is true, indeed, that Alci- 
biades also, by his resentment, was the oc- 
casion of great disasters to his country, but 
he relented as soon as he found their feelings 
to be changed ; and after he was driven out 
a second time, so far from taking pleasure 
in the errors and inadvertencies of their 
commanders, or being indifferent to the dan- 
ger they were thus iiicurri ag, he did the very 
thing that Aristides is so highly coinmeiid- 
ed for doing to Themistocles; he came to 
the generals who were his enemies, and 
|X)inted out to them what they ought to do. 
Coriolanus, on the other hand, first of all at- 
tacked the whole body of his countrymen, 
though only one portion of them had done 
him any wrong, wiiile the other, the better 
and nobler portion, had actually suff(*red, as 
well as sympathized, with him. xVnd, sec- 
ondly, by the obduracy with which he re- 
sisted numerous embassies and supplications, 
addressed in propitiation of his single aiigr^r 
aiid offence, he showed that it had been to 
destroy and overthrow, nob to recover and 
regain,, his country, that he had excited bit- 
ter and implacable hostilities against it. 
There is, indeed, one distinction that may bo 
drawn. Alcibiades, it may be said, was not 
safe among the Spartans, and had the in- 
ducements at once of fear and of hatred to 
lead him again to Athens; whereas Marcius 
could not honorably have left the Volscians, 
when they were behaving so well to him: 
he, in the command of their forces and the 
enjoyment of their entire confidence, was in 
a very different position from Alcibiades, 
whom the Lacedaemonians did not so much 
wish to adopt into their service, as to use, 
and then abandon. Driven about from 
house to house in the city, and from general 
to general in the camp, tne latter had no re- 
sort but to place himself in the hands of Tis- 
aphernes ; unless, indeed, we are to supix>so 
that his object in courting favor with him 
was to avert the entire destruction of. his na- 
tive city, whither he wished himself to return. 

As regards money, Alcibiades, we are told, 
was often guilty of procuring it by accepting 
bribes, and spent it ill in luxury and dissi- 
pation. Coriolanus declined to receive it, 
even when pressed upon him by his com- 
manders as an honor; and one great reason 
for the odium he incurred with the populace 
in the discussions about their debts was, that 
he trampled upon the poor, not for money’s 
sake, but out of pride and insolence. 

Antipater, in a letter written upon the 
death of Aristotle the philosopher, observes, 
** Amongst his other gifts he had that of per- 
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suasiveness ; and the absence of this in the 
character of Marcius made all his great ac- 
tions iind noble qualities unacceptable to 
those whom they benefited: pride, and self- 
will, the consort, as Plato calls it, of solitude, 
made him insulferable. AVith the skill which 
Alcibiades, on the contrary, possessed to 
treat every one in the way most agreeable to 
him, we cannot wonder that all his successes 
were attended with the most exuberant favor 
and honor; his very errors, at times, being 
accompanied by something of grace and 
felicity. And so in spite of great and fre- 
(juent hurt that he had done the city, he w as 
repeatedly apjx)inted to office and command; 
while Coriolanus stood in vain for a place 
which his great services had made his due. 
The one, in spite of the harm he occasioned, 
could not make himself hated, nor the oth«‘r 
w ith all the admiration he attracted, succeed 
in being beloved by his countrymen. 

Coriolanus, moreover, it should be said, 
did not ns a general obtain any successes for 
his country, but only for his enemies against 
ins country. Alcibiades was often of service 
to Athens, both as a soldier and as a com- 
mander. So long as he was personally )u'(‘s- 
ent, he hail the perfect mastery of liis ])oliti- 
cal adversaries ; calumny only succeeded in 
his absence. Coriolanus was condemned in 
person at Rome; and in like maner killed by 
the Volscians, not indeed with any riglit or 
justice, yet not without some pretext occa- 
sioned by his own acts; since, after rejecting 
all conditions of peace ir, public, in private 
lie viel(l(*d to the solicitations of the women 
and, without establishing peace, tiirew up 
the favorable chances of war. lie ought, 
before retiring, to have obtained the consent 
of those who had placed their trust in him; 
if indeed he considered their claims on him 
to be the strongest. Or, if we say that lie 
did not care about the Volscians, but merely 
had prosecuted the war, which he now 
abandoned, for the satisfaction of his own 
resentment, then the noble thing would have 
been, not to spare his country for his mother^s 
sake, but his mother in and with his country; 
f'Hice both his mother and his wife were 
part and parcel of that endangered country. 
After harshly repelling public supplications 
the entreaties of ambassadors, and the pray- 
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ers of priests, to concede all as a private favor 
to his mother was less an honor to her than 
a dishonor to the city which thus escaped 
in spite, it would seem, of its own demerits 
through the intercession of a single woman, 
buch a grace could, indeed, seem merely in- 
vidious, ungracious, and unreasonahle in 
tile eyes of hotli parties ; he retreated with- 
out listening to the persuasions of his oiipo- 
nents, or asking the consent of his friends. 

I he origin of all lay in Jiis unsociable, super- 
cilious, and self-willed disjHisition, which in 
all cases, is ofiensive to most piniple ; and 
w hen comhined w ith a passion for distinction 
])asses into absolute savageness and nierci- 
Jessiiess. JSIen decline to ask favors of tiio 
IK^ople, professing not to need anv honors 
Iroin them; and then are indignant if they 
do not obtain them. IMetellus, Aristides, 
and Epamiiiondas certainly did not l)(‘g 
favors ol the niiiltitiide ; hut that was hecauso 
they, in real truth, did not value the gifts 
which a poj)uIar body can either confer 
or refuse ; and when tlii'y wiu'e more than 
once driven into exile, reji'cted at elections, 
and condemned in courts of justice, they 
showed no r(‘S(‘ntinent at tlie ill-liunior ol 
their fellow-citizmis, hut were willing and 
contimted to return and hb reconciled w lieu 
tlie feeling altered and they were w i.sh(*(i for. 
lie w ho limst likes courting favor, ought also 
least to think of respiting neglect; to feel 
wounded at being ndused a distinction can 
only arise from an overwei'iiing ajipetite to 
have it. 

Aleihiadi s never professed to diuiy that it 
was ])leasant to him to he honored, and dis- 
tasteful to him to he overlooked ; and, ae,<:ord- 
ingly, he always tried to j)Jace hbiiself uj>ou 
good terms with all that lie met; ( uriolanus’s 
pride forbade liini to pay attentions to tlioso 
who could liave promoted his advaiicenient, 
and yet his love of distinction made him feed 
hurt and angry when he was disregarded. 
Such are the faulty jiarts of liis character, 
which in all other resp<*cts was a noble one. 
•For his tern])erance, continence, and proliity, 
he claims to he coiri]>ared with the best and 
purest of the (ireeks ; not in any sort or kind 
with Alcibiades, the least Hcrupiilons and 
most entirely careless of human beings in all 
these points. 
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It was for the sake of others that I first 
commenced writing biographies ; but I find 
myself proceeding and attaching myself to it 
■ my own ; the virtues of these great men 
Serving me as a sort of looking-glass, in 
which I may see how to adjust and adorn my 
own life. Indeed, it can be compared to 
nothing but daily living and associating to- 
gether ; we receive, as it were, in our incpiiry, 
and entertain each successive guest, view 

Their stature and their qualities, 
and select from their actions all that is 
noblest and worthiest to know. 

Ah, and what greater pleasure could one have? 

or, what more effective means to one’s moral 
improvement? Democritus tells us we ought 
to pray that of the phantasms appearing in 
the circumambient air, such may present 
themselves to us as are propitious, and that 
we may rather meet with those that are agree- 
able to our natures and are good, than the 
evil and unfortunate ; which is simply intro- 
ducing into philosophy a doctrine untrue 
in itself, and leading to endless su[)erstitions. 
My method, on the contrary, is, by the study 
of history, and by the familiarity acquired in 
writing, to habituate my memory to receive 
and retain images of the best and worthiest 
characters. 1 thus am enabled to free inysidf 
from any ignoble, base, or vicious impres- 
sions, contracted from the contagion of ill 
company that I may be unavoidably engaged 
in; by the remedy of turning my thoughts in 
a happy and calm temper to view these noble 
examples. Of this kind are those of Timo- 
leon the Corinthian, and raiiliis yEmilius, 
to write whose lives is my present business; 
myn equally famous, not only for their vir- 
tues, but success ; insomuch that they have 
left it doubtful whether they owe their great- 
est achievements to good fortune, or their 
own prudence and conduct. 

The affairs of the Synicusans, before Tim- 
oleou was sent into Sicily, were in this pos- 
ture ; after Dion had driven out Dionysius 
the tyrant, he was slain by treachery, and 
those that had assisted liim in delivering 
Syracuse were divided among themselves ; 
and thus the city by a continual change of 
.governors, and a train of mischiefs that suc- 
ceeded each other, became almost abandoned 
while of the rest of Sicily, part was now 
utterly dejx>pulated and desolate through 
long continuance of war, and most of the 
cities that had been left standing were in 
the hands of barbarians and soldiers out of 
employment, that were ready to embrace 


every turn of government. Such beiua 
the state of things, Dionysius takes the 
opportunity, and in the tenth year oi* his 
banishment, by the help of some mercenai v 
troops he had got together, forces oiic 
Nysfleus, then master of Syracuse, recovers 
all afresh, and is again settled in his doiniu 
ion ; and as at first he had been strangely de- 
prived of the greatest and most absolute 
power that ever was, by a very small part\ , 
so now in a yet stranger manner, when in 
exile and of mean condition, he became the 
sovereign of those who had ejected him. All 
therefore that remained in Syracuse, had to 
serve under a tyrant, who at the best w;us t){ 
an ungentle nature, and exasperated now to 
a degree of savageness by the late misfor- 
i tunes and calamities he had suffered. 'J'he 
better and more distinguished citizens, hav- 
ing timely retired thence to Ilicetes, ruler of 
the Leontines, put tlnmiselves under his pro- 
tection, and chose him for their general in 
the war; not that he was much pnd'erablt* 
to any opem and avowed tyrant ; but they 
had no other sanctuary at present, and it 
gave them some ground 'of confidence, that 
h(^ was of a Syracusan family, and had forces 
able to encounter those of Dionysius. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians aj>- 
poared before Sicily with a great navy, • 
watching when and where they miglit m.ike 
a descent upon the island ; and terror at this 
fleet made the Sicilians incline to send an 
embas.sy into Greece to demand succors from 
the Corinthians, whom they confided iu 
rather than others, not oidy upon the account 
of their near kindred, and the great benelits 
tliey had often received by trusting thmii, 
but because Corinth had ever shown herself 
attached to freedom and averse from tyran- 
ny, and had engaged in many noble wars, 
not for empire or aggrandizement, but for 
the sole liberty of tlie Greeks. But Ilicetes. 
who made it the business of his command 
not so much to deliver tlie Syracusans from 
other tyrants, as to enslave them to himself, 
had already entered into some secret con- 
ferences with those of Carthage, while in 
public he commended the design of his 
Syracusan clients, and despatched ambassa- 
dors from himself, together with theirs, into 
Peloponnesus ; not that he really desired any 
relief to come from there, but, in case the 
Corinthians, aswaslikely enough, on account 
of the troubles of Greece and occupation at 
home, should refuse their assistance, hoping 
then he should be able with less difficulty to 
dispose and incline things for the Carthagin- 
ian interest, and so make use of these foreign 
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pretenders, as instruments and auxiliaries 
for himself; either a^?aiiist the Syracusans 
or Dionysius, as occasion served. This wa^ 
discovered a while after. ^ . 

The ambassadors being arrived, and their 
request known, the Corinthians, who had 
always a great concern for all their colonies 
and plantations, but especially for Syracuse, 
since by good fortune there was nothing to 
molest them in their own country, where 
they were enjoying peace and leisure at that 
time. rea^Uly and with one accord passed a 
vote for their assistance. And when they 
were deliberating about the choice of a cap- 
tain for the expedition, and the magistrates 
were urging the claims of various aspirants 
for reputation, one of the crowd st(X)d up 
and named Timoleon, son of Tiniodemns. 
wlio iiad long absented himself from public 
business, and had neither any thoughts of, 
nor the least pretension to, an einjilovnient 
of that nature. Some god or other, it might 
rathor seem, had put it in the nian’M heart 
to mention him; such favor and good-will 
on tlu* part of Fortune s<*emed at once to be 
shown in his election, and to accompany all 
his following actions., as though it were on 
j»uriK»se to commend his worth, ami add 
grace and ornament to his personal virtues. 
As regards his parentage, both Timoderniis 
his father, and his mother Dernariste, were 
of high rank in the city ; and as for himself, 
lie was noted for his love of his country* and 
his geiitleiie.ss of temper, except in his ex- 
trerm* hatred to tyrants and wicked men. 
11 is natural abilities for w'ur were so ha}>pily 
,t*‘in[»ered, that while a rare f)rudence might 
he svvu in all the enterprises of his younger 
years, an equal courage showed itself in the 
last exploits of his declining age. He had 
an el«ler brother, whose name was 'rimoph- 
mo’s, w'lio W'a.s every way unlike him, being 
indiscreet and rash, and infected by the sug- 
g*’stions of s<jme friends and foreign soldiers, 
wiiom he kept always about him, with a 
j'a.'ision for absolute jx)wer. He seemed to 
have a certain force and vehemence in all 
uiilitary service, and even to delight in dan- 
gers, and thus he took much wdth the people, 
ami was advanced to the highest charges, a.sa 
vigoroua and effective warrior; in the ob- 
taining of which offices and jTomotions, 
Timoleon much assisted him, helping to con- 
ceal or at least to extenuate his errors, ein- 
‘‘ellishing by his praise whatever was com- 
unmdable in him, and setting off his good 
d^ialities to the best advantage, 

. hapf>ened once in the battle fought by 
the forces of Argos 
aud Cleonae, that Timoleon served among 
ue infantry, when Timophanes, command- 
lug thgir cavalry, was brought into extreme 
auger; as his horse being wounded fell for- 
'^'ard, and threw him headlong amidst the 
enemies, while part of his companions dis- 
l»er5ed at once in a panic, and the small 


number that remained, bearing up agaiii.st 
a great multitude, had much ado to maintain 
any resistance. As soon, therefore, as 'i'iffio- 
leon was aware of the accident, he ran has- 
tily in to his brother's rescue, and covering 
the fallen Timophanes with his buckler, 
after having received abundance of darts, 
and several strokes by the sword upon his 
body and his armor, he at length W'itn much 
difficulty nbliged the enemies to retire, and . 
brought off his brother alive and safe. 
when the Corinthians, for fear of lo.sing; 
their city a second time, as they had once 
before, by admitting tlieir allies, made a 
decree to maintain four hiindreil mercenaries 
for its .security, and gave Timophanes the 
command over tliem, he, abandoning all re- 
gard to honor and eejuity, at one proceeded 
to put into execution Ins plans for making 
himself absohit(‘, and bringing the place 
imd(*r his own power ; and liaving cut off 
many prineijial citizens, uncondemined and 
without trial, who W(‘re most likely to hind(*r 
his design, he declared himself tyrant of 
Corinth ; a })roc(Hlnn* that intinitely atflicted 
Timoh'on, to whom tlie w ickediiess of such 
a brother a]»)H*ar«Ml to In' his own reproach 
and calamity. He umh'rlook to persuade 
him by reasoning, that, desisting from .that 
wild and nnha]>))y ambition, he wouhl be- 
think ]iims<*lf how lie should make the Ci)r- 
inthians .some annnids, and tind out an 
expedient to rem(‘dy and correct the evils he 
had <lone them. \Vh(*n his single admoni- 
tion was reject(‘d an<i contemned ))y him, he 
makes a 8(*cond attemjd. taking with him 
yKsehvhis his kinsman, l)r()ther to tlx*, wife 
of 'Timophanes, and a certain divimT, that 
was his friend, whom Theojxunpns in his 
history calls Satvrus, hut Kphonis and 
'Tirineus mention In theirs hy the name of 
Orthagoras. After a tew (lays, then, lie re- 
turns to his brother with this company, all 
three of them surrounding and eann^stly irn- 
jKirtuning him uimui th<' same snhjoet, that 
now at length he would listen to reason, and 
he of another mind. But when 'Timophanqj# 
began first to laugh at tlie. nxrn’a simplicity, 
and presently broke out into rage ami in- 
dignation against them, 'Timoleon steppi-d 
a.side from liim and stood weeping with his 
face covere<l, while the? otlier two, drawing 
out their swords, despatched him in a 
moment. 

On thf3 rumor of this act being soon scat- 
tered about, the better .and more generoutf 
of the Corinthians highly ajifdamlrd 'Tiino- 
leon for the hatred of wrong and the great- 
ness of soul that had nnwle him, though of 
a gentle di8r>08ition and full of love and 
kindness for his family, think the obligations 
to his country stronger than the ties of con- 
sanguinity, and prefer that which is good 
and just before gain ami interest ana bis 
own particular arlvantage. For the same 
brother, who with so much bravery had been 
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saved by him when he fought valiantly in the 
cause of Corinth, he had now as nobly sacri- 
ficed for enslaving her afterward by a base 
and treacherous usurpation. But then, on 
the other side, those that knew not how to 
live in a democracy, and had been used to 
make their humble court to the meirof power, 
though they openly professed to rejoice at 
the death of the tyrant, nevertheless, secretly 
reviling Timoleon, as one that had commit- 
ted an impious and abominable act, drove 
him into melancholy and dejection. And 
when he came to understand how heavily his 
mother took it, and that she likewise uttered 
the saddest complaints and most terrible 
imprecations against him, he went to satisfy 
and comfort her as to what had happened ; 
and finding that she would not endure so 
much as to look upon him, but caused her 
doors to be shut, that he might have no ad- 
mission into her presence, with grief at this 
he grew so disordered in his mind and so dis- 
consolate, that he determined to put an end 
to his perplexity with his life, by abstain- 
ing from all manner of sustenance. But 
through the care and diligence of his friends, 
who were very instant with him, and added 
force to their entreaties, he came to resolve 
and promise at last, that he would endure 
living, provided it might be in solitude, and 
remote from company; so that, quitting all 
civil transactions and commerce with the 
world, for a long while after his first retire- 
ment he never came into Corinth, but wan- 
dered up and down the fields, full of anxious 
and toruKuiting thoughts, and spent his time 
in desert places, at the farthest distance 
from society and human intercourse. So true 
it is that the minds of men are easily shaken 
and carried off from their own sentiments 
through the casual commendation or rej)roof 
of others, unless the judgments that we make, 
and the purposes we conceive, be confirmed 
by reason and philosophy, and thus obtain 
strength and steadiness. An action must 
not only be just and laudable in its own 
miture, but it must proceed likewise from 
solid motives and a lasting principle, that so 
we may fully and constantly approve the 
thing, and be perfectly satisfied in what we 
do ; for otherwise, after having put our reso- 
lution into practice, we shall out of pure 
weakness come to be troubled at the perform- 
ance, when the grace and godliness, which 
rendered it before so amiable and pleasing 
to us, begin to decay and wear out of our 
fancy ; like greedy people, who seizing on 
the more delicious morsels of any dish with 
‘ a keen appetite, are presently disgusted when 
they grow full, and find themselves oppress- 
ed and uneasy now by what they before so 
greedily desired. For a succeeding dislike 
spoils the best of actions, and repentance 
makes that which was never so well done, 
become base and faulty ; whereas the choice 
that is founded upon knowledge and wise 


reasoning, does not change by disappoint- 
ment, or suffer us to repent, though it hap- 
l^eii perchance to be less prosperous in the 
issue. And thus Bhocion, of Athens, haviug 
always vigorously opposed the rneasuies 
Leosthenes, when success appeared to atUuul 
them, and he saw his countrymen rejoicin"- 
and offering sacrifice in honor of their victor\\ 
“I should have been as glad,” said he to 
them, “ that I myself had been the author 
of what Leosthenes has achieved for you, as 
I am that I gave you my own counsel against 
it.” A more vehement reply is recorded to 
have been made by Aristides the Locrian, 
one of Plato’s companions, to Dionysius the 
elder, who demanded one of his daughters in 
marriage : “ I had rather,” said he to him, 
“ see the virgin in her grave, than in the 
palace of a tyrant.” And when Dionysius, 
enraged at the affront, made his sons l)e.j)nt 
to death a while after, and then again in- 
sultingly asked, whether he were still in the 
same mind as to the disposal of his daughtf-rs, 
his answer was, “ I cannot but grieve at tie* 
cruelty of your deeds, but am not sorry for 
the freedom of my own words.” Such ex- 
pressions as these may belong perha]'s to a 
more sublime and accomplished virtue. 

The grief, however, of Timoleon at wliat 
had been done, whether it arose from com- 
miseration of his brother’s fate, or the rev- 
erence he bore his mother, so shattered and 
broke his spirits, that for the space of almost 
twenty years, he had not offered to concern 
himself in any honorable or public ai tion. 
When, therefore, he was pitched upon for a 
general, and joyfully accepted as such by tin', 
suffrages of the people, Teleolides, who \va< 
at tliat time the most powerful and distin- 
guished man in Corinth, began to exhort him 
that he would act now like a man of worth 
and gallantry : “ For said he, if yon d » 

bravely in this service we shall believe that 
you delivered us from a tyrant ; but if other- 
wise that you killed your brother.” While 
he was yet preparing to set sail, and enlist- 
ing soldiers to embark with him, there cam** 
letters to the Corinthians from Hicetes, plain- 
ly disclosing his revolt and treachery. For 
his ambassadors were no sooner gone for Cor- 
inth, but ho openly joined th^ Carthaginian^, 
negotiating that they might assist him tc 
throw out Dionysius, and become master 
of Syracuse in his room. And fearing 
might be disappointed of his aim if troop-’ 
and a commander should come from Corinth 
before this w'ere effected, he sent a letter of 
advice thither, in all haste, to prevent their 
setting out, telling them they need not be at 
any costand trouble upon his account, or run 
the hazard of a Sicilian voyage, especially 
since the Carthaginians, alliance with whom 
against Dionysias the slowness of their mo- 
tions had compelled him to embrace, would 
dispute their passage, and lay in wait to at- 
tack them with a numerous fleet. This letter 
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beiair publicly read, if any had been cold 
and indifferent before as to the expedition 
in hand the indignation they now\jonceived 
against Hicetes so exasperated and inflamed 
J^ein all that they willingly contributed to 
supply Timoleon, and endeavored, with one 
acwd to hasten his departure. 

When the vessels were equipped, and his 
soldiers every way provided for, the female 
priwt of Proserpina had a dream or vision 
wherein she and her mother Ceres appeared 
to them in a travelling garb, and were heard 
to say that they were going to sail witli Timo- 
h^oninto Sicily; whereupon the Corinthians, 
having built a sacred galley, devoted it to 
them, and called it the galley/ of the god- 
desses. 'Hmoleon went in jKjrson to Delphi, 
where he sacrificed to Apollo, iind, descend- 
ing into tlie place of prophecy, was surprised 
with the following marvellous occurrence. 
A riband with crowms and figures of victory 
embroidered upon it, slipped off from among 
tiie gifts that were there consecrated and 
hung uj) in the temple, and fell directly down 
iqx)!! Ins head ; so that Apollo seemed already 
to crown him with success, and send him 
thence to conquer and triumph. He put to 
sea only with seven ships of Corinth, two of 
Corcyra, and a tenth which was furnished by | 
tljc Leucadiaiis ; and when he w\as now enter- 
ed into the deep by night, and carried with 
a pro.sperous gale, the heaven seemed all on 
a suddiiji to break open, and a bright spread- 
ing flame to issue forth from it, and hover 
over the ship he was in; and, having form- 
ed itself into a torch, n».>t unlike tliose that 
^ are used in the mysteries, it began U) steer 
the same* course, and run ahmg in their com- 
I»any, guiding them by its light to that 
(piarPir of Italy where they designed to go 
a.shore. The soothsayers affirmed, that this 
apparition agreed with the dream of tin* 
holy woman, since the goddesses were now 
visibly joining in the expedition, and seiid- 
bvcf this light from lieaven before them : 
Sieily being thought sacred to JVoserpiiia, 
as pjets feign that the rape was commitb^d 
there, and that the island was given her in 
dowry when she married Pluto. 

1 hese early demonstrations of divine favor 
greatly encouraged his whole army; so that 
making all the speed they weie able, by a 
voyage across the open sea, they were soon 
passing along the coast of Italy. But the 
tiding? thaj; came from Sicily much perplex- 
♦*d limoleon, and disheartened his soldiers, 
ror Hicetes, having already beaten Diony- 
sius out of the field, and reduced most of 
the q^uarters of Syracuse itself, now hemmed 
him m and besieged him in the citatlel and 
Jbat is called the Island, w'hither he was 
fled for his last refuge; while the Carthagin- 
jans, by agrt^ment, were to make it their 
hostness to hinder Timoleon from landing in 
port of Sicily ; so that he and his party 
h«ing driven back, they might with ease and i 


at their own leisure divide the island among 
themselves. In pursuance of which design, 
the Carthaginians sent aWi-iv twenty of their 
galleys toUhegium, having aboard them cer- 
tain ambassadors from Hicetes to Timoleon, 
W'ho carried instructions suitable to these 
proceeding^s, si>ecions amusements and plau- 
sible stories, to color and conceal dishonest 
purjH^ses. '^rhey had order to projiose and 
demand that Timoleon himself, if he liked 
th(* offer, should come to advise with Hicetes 
and partake of all his conquests, hut Uiat ho 
migli't send back hisshij)s and forces to Cor- 
inth, since the war was inn manner finish(‘d, 
and tlic Carthaginians had blocked up tho 
pa.ssage, determined to opposi* them it they 
sliouhl try to force their way towards tlie 
shore. Wlien, thend’on*, the (’orintliians 
met wiHi these envoys at Hlii‘giuni, and re- 
ceived their message, and saw tlie PIm*nician 
vessels riding at anchor in tin* bay, tliey lu*- 
came keenly si'iisiblo of the abuse that was 
}mt u])on th(*m, and felt a general indigna- 
tion against Hicetes, and great apj^rehensioiis 
for tho 8i(a*liots, wliom tJii*v uow' plainly 
p(*rc(*ived lobe us it were a priz«* and recom- 
j>onse to Hic(*tes on one side for bis perfidy, 
and to the Cartliaginians on tin; other for 
the sovereign ]>ow<‘r tln>y Reeur(‘d to him. 
Por it .seemed utterly ini]>ossibl(‘ to fona* and 
overlnair tln^ (’arthaginian ships that lay lu*- 
fon^ them and were double tb<*ir number, a.s 
also to vampiisl) tlie vii'torious troops which 
Hicet(*s bad with him in Synunise, to take 
the lead of which v(*ry troops they had under- 
taken th<‘ir voyage. 

d'he ca.s<; being tlius, 'I'imoleon, after some 
conference with the (‘iivoys of Hicetes and 
the Cartliaginian captains, to) 1 them he 
should readily submit to tlieir projiosals (to 
what pur) )OHe would it lx; in rei n s<*. comj>li- 
.ance?): lui was desirous only, Ixffore his re- 
turn to (’orinth, that what had jiassed be- 
tween them in |>rivate might be solemnly de- 
clarc'd Ixdoi e the jx'Oph* ot Kheginrii, a (ireek 
city, and a common friend to the parties; 
this, h<*. sail!, would very much couducato 
his own security and discharge; and they 
likewise would more sti ietly oliserve articles 
(t{ agreemruit, on behalf of tlie Syracusans, 
wdiicli tlu'V had obligerl themselves to in the 
jiresence of so many witnesses, 'flie ilesign 
of all whieh was, only to divert their atten- 
tion, while he got an o[»)x>rtunity of slii>|>ing 
away fnun their fleet; a contrivance that all 
the "principal Bhegians were jirivy and as- 
sisting to, who had a great dcsiie that tha 
affairs of Sicily should fall into Corinthian 
hands, and dreaded the consequences of hav-» 
ing barbarian neighbors. An assernlily was 
therefore called, and the gab*s sliut, that the 
citizens might have no liberty to turn to 
other business ; and a succession of speakers 
came forward, addressing the people at great 
length, to the same effect, without bringing 
the subject to any conclusion, making way 
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each for another and purposely spinning out I feeble hope and a poor companj; hHrin^ 
the time, till the Corinthian galleys should but a thousand soldiers at the most, and no 
get clear of the haven ,■ the Carthaginian more prcfvisions, either of qorn or 

commanders being detained there without than were just necessary for the maintenance 

any suspiciouj as also Timoleon still remain- and the pay of that inconsiderable nuinlx-r. 
ed present, and gave signs as if he were just Nor did the other towns of Sicily confide in 
preparing to make an oration. But upon him, overpowered as they were with violence 
secret notice that the rest of the galleys were and outrage, and embittered apinst all that 
already gone off, and that his alone remained should offer to lead armies, by the treacheioua 
waiting for him, by the help and concealment conduct chiefly of Callipus, an Athenian •and 
of those Rhegians that were about the bust- Pharax, a Lacedaemonian captain, both of 
ings and favored his departure, he made shift whom, after giving out that the design of 
to slip away tlirough the crowd, and running their coming was to introduce liberty and 
down to the port, set sail with all speed; and depose tyrants, so tyrannized themselves, 
having reached his other vessels, they came that the reign of former oppirssors seemed 
all safe to Tauromenium in Sicily, whither to be a golden age in comparison, and the 
they had been formerly invited, and where Sicilians began to consider those more hui)}iy 
they were no v kindly received by Androm- who had expired in servitude, than any that 
achus, then ruler of the city. This man was had lived to see such a dismal freedom, 
father of 'rimieus the historian, and incom- Looking, therefore, for no better usa^e 
parjibly the best of all those that bore sway from the Corinthian genera!, but imagining 
in Sicily at that time; governing his citizens that it was only the same old course of things 
according to law and justice, and openly pro- once more, si>ecious pretences and false j'ro- 
fessing an aversion and enmity to all tyrants; fessions to allure them by fair hopes and 
upon which account he gave Timoleon leave kind promises into the obedience of a new 
to muster up his troops there, and to make master, they all, with one accord, unless it 
that city the seat of war, persuading the were the people of Adranura, suspected the 
inhabitants to join their arms with the Cor- exhortations, and rejected the overtures 
iuthiau forces, and assist them ill the design that were made them in his name. These 
of delivering Sicily. were inhabitants of a small city, consecrated 

But the Carthagduians who were left in to Adranus, a certain god that was in high 
Rhegiurn pf;rceiving, when the asvsembly was veneration throughout Sicily, and, as it 
dissolved, that Timoleon had given them happened, they were then at variance among 
the go by, wore nut a little vexed to see themselves, insomuch that one jnirty calh d 
themselves outwitted, much to the amuse- in llicetes and the Carthaginians to assist 
ment of the Rhegians, who could not but tliem, while the other sent proposals to Ti* 
smile to find Phoeuicians complain of being moleon. Jt so fell out that these auxiliaries, 
cheated. However, they desi>atclied a me.s- striving which should be soonest, both ar- 
senger aboard one of their galh^ys to Tauro- rived at Adraiium about the same time; 
menium, who, after much blustering in the llicetes briugiug with hini at least five thou- 
insolent barbaric way, and many menaces to sand fighting men, while all the force I’i- 
Aiidromachus if he <iid not forthwitli send moleon coukl make did not exceed twelve 
the Corinthians off, stretched out his hand hundred. With these he marched out of 
with the inside upward, and then turning it Tauromenium, which was about three hund- 
dowii .again, threatened he would handle red .and forty furlongs distant from that city, 
their city even so, and turn it topsy-turvy in The first day he moved but slowly, and tonk- 
as little time, and with as much ease. Audro- up his quarters betimes after a short joiir- 
machus, laiighijig at the man’s confidence, iiey; but the day following he quickened his 
made no other reply, but, imitating his ges- pace, and, h.aving }>assed through much dii- 
ture, bid him hasten his own departure, im- ficult ground, towards evening reetdved u<l- 
less he had a mind to see that kind of (iex- vice that llicetes was just approaching Ad- 
terity practised first upon the galley which ranum, and pitching his camp before it; 
brought him thither. ujx)n which intelligence, his captains and 

llicetes, informed that Timoleon h.ad other officers caused the vanguard to halt, 
made gpod his passage, was in great fear of that the army being refreshed, |ind having 
what might follow, and sent to desire the reposed a while, might engtige the enemy 
Carthagmi.ans that a large number of galleys with better hc.ait. But Timoleon, coming 
might be ordered to attend and secure the up in h.aste, desired them not to stop for 
coivat. And now it was that the Syracusans that reason, but rather use all possible dili- 
began wholly to despair of safetv, seeing the geiice to surprise the enemy, whom prob.ahly 
Carthaginians possessed of tlieir haven, they w’ould now find in disorder, as having 
Hicetes master of the town, and Dionysius Lately ended their march and being taken up 
supreme in the citadel ; while Timoleon had at present in erecting tents and preparing 
as yet but a slender hold of Sicily, as it supper ; which he had no sooner said, but 
were by the fringe or border of it, in the laying hold of his buckler and putting him- 
small city of the Tauromeniaus, with a self in the front, he led them on as it wero 
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to certain victory. The braveness of such a 
leader made them all follow him with like 
courage and assurance. They w’ere now 
within less than thirty furlongs of Adranum, 
which they quickly traversed, and immedi- 
ately fell* in upon the enemy, who were 
seized with confusion, and began to retire 
at their first approaches ; one consequence 
of which was that, amidst so little opposi- 
tion, •and so early and general a flight, there 
were not many more than three hundred 
blain, and about twice the number made 
prisoners. Their camp and baggage, liow- 
ever, was all taken. The fortune of this 
onset soon induced the Adranitans to unlock 
their gab^s, and embrace the inter(\st of 
Tiinoleon, to whom they recountiMl, with a 
mixture of affright and adniiratioii, how, at 
the very minute of the encounter, the doors 
of their temple flew open of their ow n accord, 
that the javelin also, which their god lield in 
his hand, was oh.served to tremble at the 
jMMiit, and that drops of sweat had becm se«*n 
running down his face: prodig'-i(*s fliat not 
onlv presagc*d the victory then obtaiiuMl, but, 
were an onnui, it seems, of all bis future <‘x- 
pleits, to which this first hapi>y action gave 
the oei'asion. 

For now the neighboring cities and poten- 
tates sent d(‘pnties, one upon another, to 
seek his friemlship and make offer of tlieir 
8er\iee. Among the r(‘st Mamercns„ tJie 
tvrant of Catana, an experienced warrior and 
a wealthy prince, made j)roitosals of alliance 
with him, and, what was '^f great<*r im|K)rt- 
aiice still, Dionysius himself Ix-ing now 
•gro\sn desj erate, and well-nigh fore(*d to sur- 
render. despising llicetes wlio had been tlins 
sliametnlly baffled, and admiring the valor 
of '1 iniolfon, found means to a<ivertise him 
ami his Corinthians tliat lie should b<! content, 
to d*diver up himself and the citadel into their 
hands. Tinioleon, gladly embracing this iiii- 
look<'(l for advantage, sends away Eueli(h‘S 
aiul 'I’elernaclms, two Corinthiair captains, 
"itli tfnir hundred men, for the seizure ;ind 
cu.^tcMly of the castle, with direction.s to enter 
not all at once, or in open view, that being 
impracticable so long as the enemy kept 
guanl. but by stealth, and in small com- 
panies. And so they took po.ssession of the 
fortres8 and the palace of Dionysius, with all 
the stores and ammunition he had prejuired 
laid up to maintain the war. Th<*y founrl 
g‘»f)d number of horses, every variety of eii- 
gines, a multitude of darts, and w’eajxjns to 
‘‘i*m 8<‘venty thousand men (a magazine that 
>ad l.een formed from ancient time), besides 
"o thousand soldiers that were then with 
jim, whom he gave up with the rest for 
imolc-on’s service. Dionysius himself, put- 
his treasure aboard, and taking a few 
away unobserved by Hicetes, 
and being brought to the camp of Timoleon, 
fre first appeared in the humble dress of a 
private person, and was shortly after sent to 
12 


Corinth with a single ship and a small sum 
of money. Born and educated in the most 
splendid court and the most absolute mon- 
archy that ever was, w hich he held and kept 
up for tlie space of ‘ten years succeeding Ids 
father’s death, he had, after Dion’s expedi- 
tion, spent twelve otlier years in a continual 
agitation of wars and cont«‘sts, and great 
variety of fortniu', during which time all the 
misclnefs he liad cmnmitted in his former 
reign were mon' tlian rejiaid by tin* ills he 
himself then suffered; since he lived to see* 
the deaths of his sous in the |Triine and vigqr 
of their age. and the raju* ol his daughters 
in the dower of tlu'ir virginity, and the 
wicked abuse of his sister ami his w itV, who, 
alter being first exjx'sed to all the lawless 
insults of the soldi<*rv, was th(*n murdered 
with her children, ami east into tin* sea; the 
]»artieulars of which are more exactly given 
in tin* life of Dion. 

rjxni tlie news of Ids landing at Corinth, 
theii* was hardly a man in (in-ece who had 
not the curiosity to come and view the late 
formidabh* tyrant, ami say some wurd.s to 
Idly ; part, rejoicing .at his d is, asters, w'ero 
led thither out of mere spil»* and hatred, 
that they might. hav(‘ the jileasure of tramp- 
ling, as it were, on tlie ruins of his broken 
fortune; but ollieis, letting tln*ir attention 
and tlndr synqialhy turn rathei' to the 
changes and la-volntions of his lit -, could not 
but see in tlnun a ju’oof of the stiengtb and 
jiotency witli which divine and unseen causes 
operate amidst tin* weakness of human 
and visibh* things. For neither art nor n.*i- 
tun‘ did in tliat age jirodma* any thing eom- 
j*arable to this work and wonder of fortune, 
whic^h showed the very same mai., that was 
not long before supriune monarch of Sicily, 
loiti-ring .'ilxmt ]>cjhapH in the tish-markid, 
or sitting in a jM-rfunier’s shof> drinking the 
diluted wine of tavinns.or sijuabbling in the 
street with common women, or pretending 
to instruct tlie singing wcunen of the theatre, 
ami seriously disjmting witli tliem about the 
ifieasure and harmony of pi<*(M*s of music 
that were performed there. Smh behavior 
on liis part w’as variously criticized, Jle 
was thought }>y many to act thus tmt of 
jmre coini>liance with his own natural indo- 
lent and vi(!ious inclinations; while finer 
judges were of the opinion, tliat in all this 
lie was ]>laying a jxditic part, with a design 
to lie contemned among them, and that tlip 
Corinthians might not feel any a[>prehefision 
or 8U.spicion of his Vieing' uneasy under his 
reverse of fortune, or solicitous to retrieve 
it ; to avoid which dangers, he, puri>OHely’ 
and against his true nature affected an ap- 
pearance of folly and want of sjurit in hia 
private life and amusements. 

However it be, there are sayings and re- 
partees of his left still uj*on record, which 
seem to show that he not ignobly accon^o- 
dated himself to his present circumstaiicea; 
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as may appear in part frcfm the ingenuous- 
ness of the avowal he made on coming to 
Leucadia, which, as well as Syracuse, was a 
Corinthian colony, where he told the inhab- 
itants, that he found himself not unlike boys 
w'ho had been in fault, who can talk cheer- 
fully with their brothers, but are ashamed 
to see their father; so likewise, he, he said, 
could gladly reside with them in that island, 
whereas he'^felt a certain awe upon his mind, 
which made him averse to the sight of Cor- 
inth, that was a common mother to them 
both. 'I’he thing is further evident*from the 
reply he once made to a stranger in Corinth, 
who deriding him in a rude and scornful 
manner about the conferences he used to 
have with philosophers, whose company 
had been one of his pleasures while yet a 
monarch, and demanding, in fine, what he 
was the better now for all those wise and 
learned discourses of Plato, “ Do you think,’’ 
said he, “I have made no profit of his philos- 
ophy, when you see me bear my change of 
fortune as I doV ” And when Aristoxenus 
the musician, and sev(^ral others, desired to 
know how Plato offeiKh^l him, and what had 
been the ground of his displeasure with him, 
he made answer, that of the many evils attach- 
ing to the condition of sovereignty, the one 
greatest infelicity was that none of those who 
were accounted friends would venture to 
speak freely, or tell the plain truth : and 
that by means of such he had been deprived 
of Plato’s kiiidness. At another time, when 
one of those pleasant companions tiiat are 
desirous to pass for wits, in mockery to 
Dionysius, as if he were still the tyrant, 
shook out the fohls of his cloak, as he was 
entoring into a room where he was, to show 
there were no concealed weapons about 
him, Dionysius, by way of retort, observed, 
that he would prefer he wouhl do so on 
leaving the room, as a security that he was 
carrying nothing off with him. And when 
Philip of Macedon, at a drinking party, be- 
gan to speak in banter about the vers(‘s and 
tragedies which his father, Dionysius the 
elder, had left behind him, and pretended to | 
wonder how he could get any time from his | 
other business to compose such elaborate 1 
and ingenious pieces, he replied, very much 
to the purpose, “ It was at those leisurable 
hours, which such as you and I, and those 
we call happy men, bestow upon our cups.” 
Plato had not the opportunity to see Dion- 
ysius at Corinth, being alreaciy dead before 
became thither; but Diogenes of Sinope, at 
their first meeting in the street there, salu- 
ted him with the ambiguous expression, “ O 
Dionysius, how little you deserve your pres- 
ent life!” Upon which Dionysius stopped 
and replied, “ I thank you, Diogenes, for 
your condolence.” “Condole with you!” 
replied Diogenes ; “ do you not suppose that, 
on the contrary, I am indignant tnat such a 
slave as you, who, if you had your due, 


should have been let alone to grow old, and 
die in the state of tyranny, as your father 
did before you, should now enjoy the ease of 
private persons, and be here to sport and 
frolic it in our society ? ” So that when I com- 
pare those sad stories of Philistus, touching- 
the daughters of Leptines, where he UiaAes 
'pitiful moan on their behalf, as fallen froui 
all the blessings and advantages of powerful 
greatness to the miseries of an humble' litV, 
they seem to me like the lamentations of a 
woman who has lost her box of ointinent. 
her purple dresses, and her golden trinkets. 
Such anecdotes will not, I conceive, lx* 
thought either foreign to ' my purpose of 
writing Lives, or unprofitable in themselves, 
by such readers as are not in too nm.-h 
haste, or busied and taken up with otiier 
concerns. 

But if the misfortune of Dionysius appears 
strange and extraordinary, we shall have no 
less reason to wonder at the good fortune of 
I’inioleon, who, within fifty days after his 
landing in Sicily, ))oth recovered the citadel 
of Syracuse, and sent Dionysius an exile in- 
to Peloponnesus. 'Fliis lucky beginning so 
animated the Corinthians, that they ordered 
him a supply of two thousand foot and 
two hundred horse, who, reaching 'riiurii. 
intended to cross over thence into Sicily; 
hut finding the whole sea beset with Cartlia- 
giniau ships, which made their passage im- 
practicable, th(‘y were constrained to sto}' 
there, and watch their opportunity : wliieli 
time, however, was employed in a noble ac- 
tion. For the Thurians, going out to war 
against their Bruttiaii enemies, left tln‘ir» 
city in charge with th(*se Corinthian stran- 
gers, who defended it as carefully as if it had 
been their own country, and faithfully re- 
signed it up again. 

Ilicetes, in the interim, continued still to 
besiege the castle of Syracuse, and hindered 
all provisions from coming in by sea to re- 
lieve the Corinthians that were in it. Ib' 
had engaged alko, and despatched tovvanls 
Adranum, two unknown foreigners to as- 
sassinate Timoleon, who at no time kept 
any standing guard about his person, and 
was then altogether secure, diverting him- 
self, without any apprehension, among the 
citizens of the place, it being a festival m 
honor of their gods. The two men that 
were sent, having casually heard that Ti mo 
leoii was about to sacrifice, came directly 
into the temple with poniards under th 'ir 
cloaks, and pressing in among the crowd: 
by littfe and little got up close to the altar, 
hut, as tliey were just looking for a sign 
from each other to begin the attempt, a 
third person struck one of them over th^ 
head with a sword, upon whose sudden fah’ 
neither he that gave the blow, nor the par- 
tisan of him that received it, kept their 
stations any longer ; but the one, making 
way with his blooSy sword, put no stop to 
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his flight, till he gained the top of a certain 
lofty precipice, while the other, laying hold 
of the altar, besought Timoleon to spare his 
life, and he would reveal to him the whole 
conspiracy. His pardon being granted, he 
confessed that lx)th himself and his dead 
companion were sent thither pur^xysefy to ‘ 
hIay him. While this discovery was made, 
}i«> that killed the other conspirator had been 
f.-tcfled down from his sanctuary of the rock, 
hmdly and often protesting, jis he came 
along, that there was no injustice in tlie 
fact, as he had only taken righteous ven- 
geance for his father’s blood, whom this 
man had murdered before in the city of 
L^'ontini; the truth of which was attested 
by several tliere present, who could not 
choose but wonder too at the strange dex- 
b rity of fortune’s operations, the facility 
with wdiich she makes one event the spring 
and motion to something wdiolly ditferent, 
uniting every scattered accident and lose 
particular and remote action, and inter- 
weaving them together to serve her inir- 
po.s(*s ; so that things that in theniselv(*s 
seem to have no conmx;tion or interdej)end- 
emM‘ whatsoever, become in her hands, so 
to say, the end and the beginning of each 
otlier. The Corinthians, satisfied as to the 
umocence of this seasonable feat, honored 
aiKl rewarded the author with a present of 
ten ix)un(ls in their money, since lie h^d, as 
It were, lent the use of liis just resentimmt 
to the tutelar genius that seemed to be pro- 
tecting rnnoleon, and had not preexpend- 
ed this anger, so long ago conceived, hut 
o had reservefl ami d(Terred, und(>r fortune’s 
t. ndance, for Ins preservation, the revenge 

<d a private rpiarrel. 

lUit this fortiinato escap.; had effects and 

H o s if ' ‘““i eitnro expec- 

limoleon, making people rever- 

f<»'nt hv\ ^ sacred person 

Jliptf ' avenge and redeem Sicily. 

we t .perceiving, also, that many 

anf ;Hided with Timoleon, began to 


their preceding ifars and many desperate 
conflicts with Sicily, the Carthaginians had 
neyer been able, before this, to^tako Syra- 
cuse; whereas Hicctes now receiving them 
and putting them into their hands, yo\i might 
see It become now as it were a camp of 
I harbarians. By this means, the Corin- 
thian soldiers that kept the castle found 
themselves bronglit into great danger and 
hardship; as, besides that their provision 
grew scarce, and they began to be in want, 
becaiise the havens were strictly guarded 
and blocked up, the enemy exercised them 
stiJl with skii-rnishes and combats about 
tlieir walls, and they were not only obliged 
to be continually in arms, but to divide and 
prepare tlumiselvivs for nssanlbs and encoun- 
ters of (‘very kind, and to repid ev(‘rv vari- 
ety of the means of olfenct^ einjiloyed by a 
besieging army. 

Tiimdeon made shift to relieve them in 
these straits, sending corn from (’atana b 


k* wun Jimoleon, hei 

whPTi foolish modesty, that 

h.‘ ^ ^ »^f*ady to be commanded by him 

iiifni- ^ Jiumbers, introducing their re- 
n.forcemcnU hy stealth an, I clamleHtinely, 

J lii-refori^'^ ^shamed of the action, 

'■ieetv n*- P"™'''' 

Ills «diole n * ‘“Mago, their admiral, with 
feized nit, .y’ Presently «et sail, and 
"fatlettt formidable fleet 

.n;th fifty vessel*, land. 


'di which were 

in^n the city of Syracuse; so 

» in an men ’s omnirwr* ^ : x* 
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small hshing-boats and litthi skiffs, which 
commonly gained a juissage through the Car- 
thaginian galleys in times of sbirm, stealing 
np»wdien the blockading ship.s were driven 
apart and dispiu'sed by llie stress of weatluT; 
which IVIago and lli(M*t<*s ol>s<*rviiig, they 
agreed to fall upon Catana, from whence 
these snpj>]i(‘s were bronglit in to tin* be- 
sieged, ami accordingly )mt olf from Syra- 
cuse, taking with them the best soldiers in 
their w hole army. lIj>on this. Neon the Cor- 
inthian, who wns cajdain of tliosi‘ that kept 
the citadel, taking notice that tlie enemies 
W'ho stayed there behind wen* v(*ry negligo^ut 
ami carele.ss in keej>jng guard, nnifh* a sud- 
I den sally upon them as they lay scattered, 
and, killing some ami putting" others to 
flight, he took ami }M)ss(*.ss(‘d himself of that 
fpaarter which tliey call Aeradiiia, ami was 
thought to he the stronge.st and most im- 
pregnable part of Syracuse, a city madf* np 
ami coinpacb'fl, as it were, of several hiw'jis 
}>ut together. Having thus stored himsejf 
with corn and money, he did not abandon 
tlie ]»Iace, nor retina again into the castle, 

hut fortifying tlie precincts of AcTadina, and 
joining it by works t<; tln^ citad-l, he nmler- 
t/Ook the defence, of both. Mago and Hi- 
cetes were now come near to Catana, wiien 
a horseman, despatchefl from Syracuse, 
brought them tidings tliat Aeradina was 
taken ; ufKm which they returned, in all 
has^, with great disf^rder and confusioti, 
having neither been able to reduce the city 
they went against, nor to presf;rve that they 
were masbTs of. 

These successeji, indeed, were such as’ 
might leave foresight and Cf>urage a pre- 
tence still of disputing it with fortune, which 
contributf‘d most to the result. But the 
next following event can scarcely bo ascrib- 
ed to any thing but jmre felicity. The 
Corinthian soldiers who stayed at Tburii, 
partly for fear of the Carthaginian galleys 
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which lay in wait for thehi under the com- 
mand of Hanno, and partly because of tem- 
pestuous weather which had lasted for many 
days, and rendered the sea dangerous, toot 
a resolution to . march by land over the Brut- 
tian territories, and, what with persuasion 
and force together, made good their passage 
tlft-ough those barbarians to the city of Rhe- 
giurn, the sea being still rough and raging 
as before. But Hanno, not expecting the 
Corinthians would venture out, and suppos- 
ing it would be useless to wait there any 
longer, bethought himself, as he imagined, 
of a most ingenious and clever stratagem apt 
to delude and ensnare the enemy ; in pur- 
suance of which he commanded the seamen 
to crown tbemselves with garlands, and, 
adorning his galleys with bucklers both of the 
Greek and Carthaginian make, he sailed 
away for Syracuse in this triumphant equi- 
page, and using all his oars as he passed 
under tlie castle with much shouting and 
laughter, cried out, on purpose to dishearten 
the besieged, that he was come from van- 
quisliing and taking the Corinthian succors, 
which he fell upon at sea as they were pass- 
ing over into Sicily. While ho was thus 
trifling and playing his tricks before Syra- 
cuse, the Corinthians, now come as far as 
Rhegium, observing the coast clear, and that 
the wind was laid as it were by miracle,. to 
afford them in all appearance a quiet and 
smooth passage, went imnnaliately aboard 
on such litth; barks and fishing-boats as were 
then at hand, and got over to Sicily with 
such comphde safety and in such an (‘xtraor- 
dinary calm, that they drew th(*ir horses by 
the r(>ins, swimming along by them as the 
vessels wcmt across. 

When they were all landed, d’inioleon came 
to receive them, and by their means at once 
obtained possession of Messena, from whence 
he marched in good order to Syracuse, trust- 
ing more to his late prosperous achievements 
than his present strength, as the whole army 
he had then with him did not exceed the num- 
ber of four thousand : Mago, however, wiis 
troubled and fearful at the first notice of 
his coming, and grew more apprehensive 
and je.alous still upon the following occasion. 
The marshes about Syracuse, that receive a 
gi-cat deal of fresh water, as well from 
springs as from lakes and rivers discharging 
themselves into the sea, breed abundance of 
f^els, which may be always taken there in 
great quantities by any that will fish for 
them. The mercenary soldiers that served 
on both sides, were wont to follow the sport 
together at their vacant hours, and upon 
any cessation of arms; who being all Greeks, 
and having no cause of private enmity to 
each other, as they would venture bravely in 
fight, so in times of truce used to meet and 
converse amicably together. And at this 
present time, while engaged about this com- 
ino;n business of fishing, they fell into talk 


together ; and some expressing their ad- 
miration of the neighboring sea, and otlinr' 
telling how much they were taken with {hi 
convenience and commodiousness of th*‘ 
buildings and public works, one of the Cer 
inthian party took occasion to demand of 
the others : “ And is it po.ssible that vou 
wlio are Grecians born, should be so forward 
to reduce a city of this greatne.ss, and eniov 
ing so many rare advantages, into the%ta't.‘ 
of barbarism ; and lend your assistance t ) 
plant Carthaginians, that are the wor.st and 
bloodiest of men, so much the nearer to ^ 
whereas you should rather wish there w. iv 
many more Sicilies to lie between them and 
Greece. Have you so little sense as to h,*. 
lieve, that they come hither with an arinv 
from the Pillars of Hercules and the Atlanlic 
Sea, to hazard themselves for the estal.lish! 
ment of Hicetes? who, if he had had the 
consid(iration which becomes a gejicral, 
would never have thrown out his ancc>t<.iN 
and founders to bring in the enemies of liis 
country in the room of them, wdien hemiL,dit 
have enjoyed all suitable honor and ctnii- 
mand, with consent of Tinioleon and Him 
rest of ^ Corinth.’’ The Greeks that were in 
pay with Hic(des, noising these disconrsfs 
about their camp, gave Alago some ground 
to suspect, as indeed he had long sought 
for a pretence to be gone, that then* was 
treachery contriv(*d against him; so tliat, 
although Hiceb's entreatcul him to tarrv, 
and ma<le it app(\ar how much stronger tli^v 
were tlian thfe enemy, yet, conceiving tin y 
came far mon? short of Timoleon in 
of courage and fortune, than they sur{•us^M(V 
him in nuinb(*r, he j)resently went aboard, 
and set sail for Africa, letting Sicily esenp- 
out of his hands with dishonor to himself, 
and for such uncertain causes, that m* hu- 
man reason could give an account of his dn- 
parture. 

The day after he went away, Timoleon 
came up before the city, in array for a bat- 
tle. But when he and his company heard "l 
this sudden flight, and saw the docks all 
empty, they could not forbear laughing at 
the cowardice of INfago, and in mockery 
caused proclamation to be made through Uie 
city, that a reward would be given to any 
one who could bring them tidings whith-r 
the Carthaginian fleet had conveyed it^'dl 
from them. However, Hicetes resolving 
fight it out alone, and not quitting his lioM 
of the city, but sticking close to the quarters 
he \vas in possession of, places that were well 
fortified and not easy to be attacked, Ti- 
moleon divided his forces into three part«. 
and fell himself upon the side where the riv- 
er Anapus ran, which was most strong au'l 
difficult of access; and he commanded 
that were led by Isias, a Corinthian captain- 
to make their assault from the post 
Acradina, "while Dinarchus and Demaretu>. 
that brought him the last supply trom Ce-r- 
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•nth were, with a third division, to attempt 
the quarter called Epi|X)l«. A considerable 
impression being made from every side at 
once the soldiers of Hicetes were beaten off 
uid put to flight ; and this, — that the city 
c ime tobe taken by storm, and fall audden- 
Iv into their hands, upon the defeat and rout 
tU the enemy, — we must in all justice as- 
cribe to the valor of the assailants, and the 
uise conduct of their general ; but that not 

much as a man of the Corintliians was 
cither slain or wounded in the action, this 
the gt>od fortune of Tinioleoii seems to ehal- 
h'lii^e for her own work, as though, in a sort 
of rivalry with his own personal exertions, 
.‘ilic made it her aim to excet'd and obscure 
his actions by her favors, that those who 
h.-ard him commended for his noble dc'eds 
inijudit rather admire the happiness, than 
the merit of them. For the fame of wliat 
Mas (lone not only passed through all 8ieily, 
ami filled Italy with wonder, hut even 
(ircece itself, after a few days, came to ring 
M ith the greatiu*ss of his exi'loit; insomuch 
that those of Corinth, who liad as yet no 
o‘‘rtaintv that their auxiliari(*s were land(‘d 
oti the island, had tidings brought them at 
the same time tliat tliey were safe* and W(‘re 
c(trjt|iier()rs. In so j)rosperous a course did af- 
fairs run, and such was the s[>eed and celerity 
of exeeution with wliich fortune, as witli a 
new ornament, set off tlie native lustres of 
tljt* j(erforinance. 

'I'imoleoii, being master of the citadel, 
avoided the error which Dion had been guilty 
of. He. S)iarednot tin* place for th<‘ beauty 
,nii(l sumptuousness of its faiude, and, keeping 
<’lejir of tliose suspicions vhich occasituied 
first tlie iini*opularity and afterwards the fall 
ef Dion, made a j^ublic crier give notice, 
t'lat all the Syracusans who w('re willing to 
have a hand m tlie work, should bring j)ick- 
axes and mattocks, and otlier instrniiicnts, 
and help him to dcunolish the fortifications 
ot the tyrants. Wlieii they all came up with 
one accord, looking upon that order and tliat 
day as the surest foundation of their liliertv, 
they not only pulled down tin* castle, lint 
eyerturned the palaces and monuments ad- 
Joining, and whatever else miglit pre.serve 
J»i>y memory of former tyrants. Having 
**"on levelled and cleared the place, he there 
presyatly erected courts for administration of 
justice, ratifying the citizens )>y this m<*au8, 
foid building [opular government on the fall 
'unl ruin of tyranny. But since he had re- 
covered a city destitute of inhabitants, some 
■f them dead in civil wars Jiml insurrections, 
md others being fled to escafwj tyrants, so that 
“rough solitude and want of i^iople the great 
narketrplace of Syracuse was overgrown 
'ith such quantity of rank herbage that it 
>^came a pasture for their horses, the grooms 
along in the grass as they fed by them ; 
vinle also other towns, very few excepted, 
become full of stags and wild boars, 


so that those who had nothing else to do 
went frequently a hunting, and found game 
in tlie suburbs'and about the walls ; and not 
one of those who had ]^x)S8essed themselves 
of castles, or made garrisons in the country, 
could be persiiadeti to quit' their j)rcs»'nt 
abode, or would accept an invitation to return 
back into the city, so much did they all dn'ud 
and abhor tlie very name of assemblies and 
forms of government and public speaking, 
tliat hail pnxluced the gn*at(‘r part of those 
usurpers who had suceessiv(‘ly nssum(‘d a do- 
minion over tliein, — Timoleon, therefore, 
witli th(* Syracusans that remained, eonsi(h‘r- 
ingthis vast (h'solation, and liow littk* hope 
there was to have it oth(‘rwise su]>plied, 
thought gt>od b) write b) the Doriatliians, 
re(jm‘sting that they would send a colony 
(»ut of (ircec(‘ to repixiph* Syracuse. For 
else the land about it would H<* ui)improv(*d; 
;md besides this, tliey expected to be in- 
volveil in a gn'ater war from Africa, liaviiig 
news hrouglit th(*m that ISIago had killed 
hims(‘lf, and that the* (.ariliaginians, out of 
rag(* for his ill eonduet in tlu^ late expi'dition, 
ha<l caused his Ixxly to be nailed ii]>on a 
cro.ss, and tliat tiny wen* raising a mighty 
forc(*, with design to mak(? their desci'iit upon 
Sicily the next summer. 

'rhe.s(‘ b'tters from 'I'irnolefin being deliv- 
(‘red at ('orinth, and tin* .Minbassadois of Sy- 
racuse lx*.seeehing them at tlie .same time, that 
tJiey would take uj>on tliem the care of their 
jxx)r city, and ontx* again Ix'come the found- 
ensof it, the (\>rinthians w<*n‘ not tempb*<l 
by any f<*eling of cupidity to l.aylmld of the 
a<Ivaiitage, Nor did they .s(*ize ami apjiroj»ri- 
ate the city to themselves, hilt going about 
flr.st to till* games tliat an* ke[>t “s sacred in 
(Jnx'ct*, and to tlie most numerously att(*nd- 
ed religiou.s assenddages, tln-y mad*; publica- 
tion by licralds, that the (.'orintliians, having 
destroyed the nsnrjxition at Syracuse and 
driven out the tyrant, did tliereby invite the 
Syracusan exiles, and any other Si(*eliofH, to 
return and inhabit the city, with full enjoy- 
ment of freedom urnler their own laws, tiio 
land being <livided among tliem in just and 
«*(jiial ])rojK»ition.s. Ami after thi.s, sending 
mes.seiigeis into Asia and the several islainU 
where they ninlersb/Ofl tliat most of tlie scat- 
tered fugitives w<‘re then rt*.siding, they bade 
theiri all repair to (Jorinth, engaging that the 
Corinthians would afford them vessels and 
commanders, and a safe convoy, at tlieirown 
charges, to Syracuse, Such generous nrcT- 
ixisals, being thus sjireail about, gained them 
the just and hoiioraiile recompense of general 
praise and benediction, for delivering the • 
country from oppressors, and saving it from 
barbarians, apd resbiring it at le*igth U) the 
rightful owners of the jilace. I'hese, when 
they were assembled at Corinth, and found 
how insufficient their company was, besought 
the Corinthians that they might have a 
plement of other persons, as well out of their 
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city as the rest of Greece, to go with them 
as joint colonists; and iw, raising themselves 
to the number of ten thousand, tliey sailed 
together to Syracuse. By this time gi*eat 
multitudes, also, from Italy and Sicily, had 
flocked in to Timoleon, so that, as Athanis 
reports, their entire body amounted now to 
sixty thousand men. Among these he divid- 
ed the wliole territory, and sold the houses 
for a thousand talents; by which method, he 
both left it in the power of the old Syracu- 
sans to redeem their own, and made it a 
means also for raising a stock for the com- 
munity, which had been so much impover- 
ished of late and was so unable to defray 
other expenses, and especially those of a war, 
that they exposed their very statues to sale, 
a regular process being observed, and sen- 
tence of auction passed upon each of them by 
majority of votes, as if they had been so many 
criminals taking their trial ; in the course 
of which it is said that while condemnation 
was pronounced upon all other statues, that 
of the ancient usurper Gelo was exempted, 
out of admiration and honor and for the 
sake of the victory he gained over the Car- 
thaginian forces at the river Himera. 

Syracuse being thus happily revived, and 
replenished again by the general concourse 
of inhabitants from all parts, Timoleon was 
desirous now to rescue other cities from the 
like bondage, and wholly and once for all to 
extirpate arbitrary government out of Sicily. 
And for this purpose, marching into the 
territories of those that used it, he compelled 
Hicetes first to renounce the Carthaginian 
interest, and, demolishing the fortresses 
which were held by him, to live hcmceforth 
among the Leontinians as a private person. 
Leptines, also, the tyrant of Apollon ia and 
divers other little towns, after some r(‘sist- 
ance made, seeing the danger he was in of 
being taken by force, surrendered himself; 
upon which Timoleon spared his life, and 
sent him away to Corinth, counting it a 
glorious thing that the mother city should 
expose to the view of other Greeks these 
Sicilian tyrants, living now in an exiled and 
a low condition. After this he returned to 
Syracuse, that he might have leisure to at- 
tend to the establishment of the new consti- 
tution, and assist Cephalus and Dionysius, 
who were sent from Corinth to make laws, in 
determining the most important points of it. 
In the meanwhile, desirous that liis hired 
gbldiers should not want action, but might 
rather enrich themselves by some plunder 
from the enemy, he despatched Dinarcnus and 
Demaretus with a portion of them into the 
part of the island belonging to the Cartha- 
ginians, whei-e they obligeS several cities to 
.revolt from the barbarians, and not only 
lived in great abundt^nce themselves, but 
raised money from their spoD to carry on the 
war. 

Meantime, the Carthaginians landed at 


the promontory of Lilybaenm, bringing with 
them an army of seventy thousand men on 
board two hundred galleys, besides a tliou- 
sand other vessels laden with engines of 
tery, chariots, corn, and other military stores, 
as if they did not intend to manage the war 
by piecemeal and in parts as heretofore, but 
to drive the Greeks altogether and at once 
out of all Sicily. And indeed it a force 
sufficient to overpower the Siceliots, even 
though they had been at perfect union aintniir 
themselves, and had never been enfeebled by 
intestine quarrels. Hearing that part of 
their subject territory was suffering devasta- 
tion, they forthwith made toward the Corin- 
thians with great fury, having Asdrubal and 
Hamilcar for their generals ; the report of 
whose numbers and strength coming suddenly 
to Syracuse, the citizens were so terrified, 
that hardly three thousand, among so many 
myriads of them, had the courage to take up 
arms and join Timoleon. The foreigners 
serving for pay, were not above four thousand 
in all, and about a thousand of these grew 
faint-hearted by the way, and forsook Tiino- 
leon in his march towards the enemy, look- 
ing on him as frantic and distracted, desti- 
tute of the sense which might have been ex- 
pected from his time of life, thus to venturo 
out against an army of seventy thousaml men, 
j with no more than five thousand foot and a 
thoUvSand horse ; and, when he should have 
kept those forces to defend thexjity, choosiu*^ 
rather to remove them eight days’ journey 
from Syracu.se, so that if they were b(‘aten 
from the field, they would have no retreat, 
nor any burial if they fell upon it. Tinio-, 
Icon, however, reckoned it some kind of ad- 
vantage, that these had thus discovered 
themselves before the battle, and, encoura'4* 
ing the rest, led them with all speed U) the 
river Crimesus, where it was told him the 
Carthaginians were drawn together. 

As he was marching up an ascent, from 
the top of whicli they expected to have a 
view of the army and of the strength of th> 
enemy, there met him by chance a train of 
mules loaded with parsley; which his soldiers 
conceived to be an ominous occurrence or 
ill-boding token, because this is the h'*rb 
with which we not unfrequently adorn tha 
sepulchres of the dead ; and there is a prov- 
erb derived from the custom, used of one 
who is dangerously sick, that he has need of 
nothing but parsley. So, to ease their minds, 
and free them from any superstitious 
thoughts or forebodings of evil, Timoloon 
halted, and concluded an address, suitable to 
the occasion, by saying, that a garland of 
triumph was here luckily brought them, and 
had fallen into their hands of its own accord, 
as an anticipation of victory : the same with 
which the Corinthians crown the victors in 
the Isthmian game's, accounting chaplets of 
parsley the sacred wreath proper to tlndr 
country ; parsley being at that time still th« 
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erablem of victory at the Isthmian, as it is 
now at the Nemean sports ; and it is not so 
very long ago that the pine first began to be 
used in its place. ... , 

Timoleon, therefore, having thus bespoke 
his soldiers, took part of the parsley, and 
with it made himself a chaplet first, his cap- 
tains and their companies all following the 
example of their leader. The soothsayers 
then, observing also two eagles on the wing 
towards them, one of which bore a snake 
struck througli with her talons, and the other, 
as she fleW, uttered a loud cry indicating 
l)oItlness and assurance, at once showed them 
to the soldiers, who with one consent fell to 
supplicate the gods, and call them in to their 
assistance. It was now about the beginning 
of .summer, and conclusion of the month 
called Thargelion, not far from the solstice; 
arid the river sending up a thick mist, all the 
adjacent plain was at first darkened with the 
fog, so that for a while the'y could discern 
notiiing from the enemy’s camp; only aeon- 
fused buzz and undistinguished mixture of 
voices came up to the hill from the distant 
motions and clamors of so vast a inultitudi*. 
When the Corinthians had mounted, and 
stood on tlie top, and ha(l laid down their 
bucklers to take breath and re}>()so themselves, 
the sun coming round and drawing up the 
va|X)rs from below, the gross foggy air that 
was now gathered and condensed above 
formed in a cloud upon the mountains^, and, 
nil the under places being clear and open, 
the river Crimesus appejired to tlnmi again, 
and tliey could descry the (uiemie.s pjis.sing 
over it, first with their formidable fourhorsj* 
chariots of war, and then ten tliousand foot- 
men bearing wliite slii(dds, whom they 
gu»‘ss<*<l to be all Carthaginians, from tin* 
splendor of their arms, and the slowness 
and order of tlndr march. And wlion now 
the troops of various other nations, flowing 
in behind them, began to throng b>r passage 
in a tumultuous and unruly maimer, Timo- 
leon, perceiving that the river gave (hem o\>- 
portunity to single off whatever number of 
their enemies they had a mind to engage at 
once, and bidding his soldiers observe how 
their forces were divided into two separato 
bodi<*8 by the intervention of the stream, 
se)me being already ovet, ami others still to 
ford it, gave Demaretus command to fall in 
upon the Carthaginians with his horse, and 
disturb their ranks before they should be 
drawn up into form of battle; and coming 
dowTi into the plain himself forming his 
right and left wing of other Sicilians, intor- 
niiiigling only a few strangers in each, he 
placed the natives of Syracuse in the middle, 
jjuth the stoutest mercenaries he had about 
hJs own person; and, waiting a little to ob- 
jwe the action of his horse, when they saw 
they were not only hindered from grappling 
^th the Carthaginians by the armed chariots 
ran to and fro before the army, but 


forced continually to wheel about to escape 
having their ranks l>roken, and so to repeat 
their charges anew, he took his buckler in bis 
hand, and crying out to the foot that they 
should follow him with courage und confi- 
dence, he seemed to speak with a more than 
human accent, and a voice stronger than ordi- 
nary; whether it were that he naturally rai.sed 
it so high in the vehemence and ardor with his 
mind to assault the enemy, or else, as many 
then thought, some god or other spoke with 
him. When his soldiers quickly gave an echo 
to it, and besouglit him to lead them on with- 
out any further delay, he made a sign to tho 
horse, that lliev should draw off from tho 
front where the chariots W(*re, and pass sid(V 
wards to attack tlndr eiiemi(‘8 in the flank; 
then, making liis vanguard firm by jcuniiig 
man to man and buckler to buekh*r, caused 
the trumpet to sound, and so bore in u])ou the 
Cartliaginians. 

They, for th(‘ir j)art., stoutly rectdved and 
sustained his first onset; and having their 
ln>di(*s arm<*d with breast-]>lates of iron, and 
helmets of l)ra.sson tluur heads, l)(*sides great 
bucklers to eover and secure* them, tht?y could 
eaJiily n*pel the charge* of the* (ireek spe*ars. 
Hut wh(‘ii the* busine'ss came to a eh*ciHion by 
the sworel, wh(*re mastery ele'jM'nds rjo le'ss up- 
on art than stre*ngth, all on a snelden rre)m Urn 
meeuntain tops viole*nt pe*als of ihunele*r and 
viviel fl.ishe*s of lightning broken out; fefllow- 
ing u]>on which tin* elarkne*HH, that had be*en 
he)ve*ring about the; higluT grounds and tho 
ere'sts of the hills, elesesmding to the]>hice*of 
batth* anel bringing a tempest of rain anelof 
wine! anel hail ale)ng with it, wasdrive'ii upon 
the? Gree'ks be*liiiiel, and fe*ll only at the*ir 
])ackR, blit discluirgeel itse*lf in the V(*ry face.*s 
of the barbarians, the? rain be>ating on the*m, 
anel the* lightning dazzling the*m witlmut ces- 
sation; anneiyjinees that in many ways dis- 
tre*s.se*d at any ratee the* ine*xpe*rieMice'eI, wlm had 
ijeit beem use>d to sue*li barelsbi{)H, and, in par- 
ticular, the* elajes e>f thumler, aiul the noise 
e)f tlie mill aiiel hail be*ating on th(*ir arms, 
ke*j>t the*m from Icariiig th'? commands of 
Iheir oflicers. He‘sides wliicfli, the ve*ry mud 
also was a gre*athinileraiK*.e* to the Carthagin- 
ians. whe> were not lightly e(juippe*d, but, as 
I said be’fore, loaehid with heavy armor; and 
then th<*ir shirts unde'rne*ath gedting 
dreaiejliiMl, the; foldings about tlie bosom filleja 
with wat<*r, grew unwieldy ami cumliersoino 
to the*in as the^y fought, and rnaele? it e;isy for 
tlie Grc'eks to throw them down, and, whini 
the*y were once down, irrijxissibie for them, 
under that weight, to disengage themselves 
and rise again with weafxais in their hand. 
The river Criroesus, too, swollen partly by 
the rain, and partly by the stopjiage of ito 
course with the numfcw'rs that were passing 
through, overflowed its hanks; and the level 
ground by the side of it, being so situated as 
to have a number of small ravines and hol- 
lows of the hill-side descending upon it, waa 
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now filled with rivulets and currents that had 
no certain channel, in which the Carthagin- 
ians stumbled and rolled about, and found 
themselves in ^eat difficulty. So that, in 
fine, the storm oeari ng still upon them, and 
the Greeks having cut in pieces four hundred 
men of their first ranks, the whole body of 
their army began to fly. Great numbers 
were overtaken in the plain, and put to the 
sword there; and many of them, as they were 
making their way back through the river, 
falling foul upon others that were yet com- 
ing over, were borne away and overwhelmed 
by the waters; but the major part, attempt- 
ing to get U|> the hill so as to make their es- 
cape, were intercepted and destroyed by the 
light-armed troops. It is said, that of ten 
thousand vho lay dead after the fight, three 
thousand, at least, were Carthaginian citi- 
zens ; a heavy loss and great grief to their 
countrymen; those that fell being men infe- 
rior to none among them <as to birth, wealth, 
or reputation. Nor do their records mention 
that so many native Carthaginians were ever 
cut off before in any one battle ; as they 
usually employ(Hl Africans, Spaniards, and 
Numidians in their wars, so that if they 
chanced to be defeated, it was still at the cost 
and damage of otln^r nations. 

The Grtieks easily discovered of what con- 
dition and account the slain were, by the 
richness of their spoils; for when they came 
to collect the booty, tln^re was little reckon- 
ing made either o^ brass or iron, so abundant 
were better metals, and so common wm'e sil- 
ver and gold. J’assing over the river, they 
became masters of their camf> and carriages. 
As for ca[>tives, a great many of them were 
stoh'ii away, and sold privabUy by the sol- 
diers, but about five thousand wen^ brought 
in and delivere<l up for the benefit of the 
public; two hundred of their chariots of war 
were also taken. The tent of Timoleon then I 
presented a most glorious and magnificent 
appearance, being heaj>ed up and hung round 
with every variety of spoils and military or- 
naments, among which there were a thousand 
breastj)lates of rare workmanship and beau- 
ty, and bucklers to the number of ten thou- 
sand. The victors being but few to strip so 
many that were vanquislied, and having such 
valuabh‘ booty to occupy them, it was the 
third day after the fight before they could 
erect and finish the trophy of their conquest. 
Timoleon sent tidings of iiis victory to Cor- 
injbh, with the best and goodliest arms he had 
taken as a proof of it; that he thus might 
render his country an object of emulation to 
the whole world, when, of all the cities of 
Gref^ce, men should there alone behold the 
chief temples adorned, not with Grecian 
spoils, nor offerings obtained by the blood- 
sned and plunder of their own countrymen 
and kindred, and attended, therefore, with sad 
and unhappy remembrances, but with such 
as had been stripped from barbarians and 


enemies to their nation, with the noblest ti- 
tles inscribed upon them, titles telling of tlie 
justice as well as fortitude of the conqutT- 
ors; namely, that the people of Corinth, and 
Timoleon their general, having redeemed 
the Greeks of Sicily from Carthaginian bond- 
age, made oblation of these to the gods, in 
grateful acknowledgment of their favor. 

Having done this, he left his hired soMiers 
in the enemy,’s country, to drive and^ar- 
ry away all they could throughout the sub- 
ject-territory of Carthage, and so march, *d 
with the rest of his army to Syracuse, wln re 
he issued an edict for banishing the thou- 
sand mercenaries who had basely deserted 
him before the battle, and obliged them to 
quit the city before sunset. They, sailinir 
into Italy, lost their lives there by the hands 
of the Bnittians, in spite of a public assur- 
ance of safety previously given them; thus 
receiving, from the divine power, a just re- 
ward of their own treachery. Marnercus, 
however, the tyrant of Catana, and Hicett‘s, 
after all, either envying d’imoleon the glory 
of his exploits, or fearing him as one that 
wouhl keep no agreement, or having any 
peace with tyrants, made a league with the 
Carthaginians, and pressed them much to 
send a new army and commander into Sici- 
ly, unless they would be content to hazard 
all, and to be wholly ejected out of tliat 
island. And in consequence of tliis, Cisco 
was despatched with a navy of seventy sail. 
He took numerous Greek mercenaries also 
into pay, that Ixdng the first time they liad 
ever been enlisted for the Carthaginian serv- 
ice ; b\it then it seems the Carthaginians 
began to admire them, as the iimst irn'sisti- 
ble soldiers of all mankind. Uniting their 
forces in the territory of Mossena, they cut 
off four hundred of Timoleon’s paid soldiers, 
and within the dependencies of Cartilage, at a 
place called Hieras, destroyed, by an aml>us- 
cade, the whole body of mercenaries that 
served under Euthymus the Leucadian; which 
acci<h*nts, however, made the good fortuno 
of Timoleon accounted all the more remark- 
able, as these were the men that, with IMiil- 
omeliis of Phocis and Onomarchus, had 
forcibly broken into the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, and were partakers with them in th ‘ 
sacrilege; so that being hated and shunri'd 
by all, as persons under a curse, they were 
constrained to wander about in Peloponnes- 
us ; when, for want of others, Timoleon 
glad to take them into service in his expedi- 
tion for Sicily, where they were successful 
in whatever enterprise they attempted under 
his conduct. But now, when all the iin|X)r- 
tant dangers were past, on his sending thein 
out for the relief and defence of his party ia 
several places, they perished and were de- 
stroyed at a distance from hirn, not all to- 
geth6r, but in small parties ; and the ven- 
geance which was destined for them, so ac- 
commodating itself to the good fortune which 
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guarded Tiraoleon as not to allow any harm { 
or prejudice for good men to arise from the 
punishment of the wicked, the benevolence 
and kindness which the gods had for Timo- 
leon was thus as distinctly recognized in his 
disasters as in his successes. 

What most annoyed the Syracusans was 
their being insulted, and mocked by the ty- 
rants; as, for example, by Maniercus, who 
valued himself much ni^on liis gift for wri- 
ting ixienis and tragedies, aiul took occasion, 
wh^n coming to present the gods with the 
bucklers of tlie hired soldiers whom he liad 
killed, to make a boast of liis victory in an 
insulting elegiac inscription: 

These eliields, with purple, gold, and ivory wrought. 
Were won by us tliat but with ixjor ones fouglit. 

After this, while Timoleon marcluul to 
Calauria, Hicetes made an inroad into the 
borders of Syracuse, where he met with con- 
siderable booty, and having done much mis- 
chief and havoc, returned back by Calauria it- 
self. in cont(uni)tof Timoleon, and the shunlcr 
force he luul then with him. Jl(‘, sutfering 
Hicctcs to pass forward, pursutul liim with 
his hors(‘men and light infantry, which 
Jlicctcs p(*rc(*iviiig, crossed tli(‘ river Damy- 
rias. and then stood in a posture? to r<*c.civ<‘ 
lii/n; the dilliculty of the passag’e, and tin* 
lieight and st(*epness of the bank on each 
hide, giving advantage eimugli to make him 
coiitident. A strange contemtion and dikpnb*, 
meantime, among the otlic«‘rs of Timoleon, a 
little* retarded the conflict ; no one? of tlie*m 
was willing to let anotlcr pass over bcfe)rc 
^hiin te> e*ngag<* the enemy; each man claim- 
ing it as a right, to ve*nture first anel b«*gin 
the e)ns<*t; so that their foreling was like*ly 
te) be tuinultuous anel without orde*r, a irjere* 
g»*neiul struggle w'liich shoulel be* llm fore- 
iMnst, Time)lee)n, tlierefore, ele*siriiig to ele*- 
c^eh* the* epiarrel bv lot, toeek a ring from 
eaeh e)f tlie* pretenders, wliich lie* oast iiite) 
his own cleiak ami, afte?r he liael shake*?) all 
te»gether, the first i>e drew* out had, by goeiel 
fortune, the figure of a trophy (*ngrave*el as 
a seal upon it; at the siglit of which tlie^ 
yeuing captains all shout(*el feir joy, ami, 
withe»ut waiting any longe*r to see how chance* 
wouM eiete?rinine it for the rest, teM)k e*ve*ry 
nniti his way through the river with all the* 
f^pyod they could make, and fell te> blows 
"ith the* enemies, who were not ahb* to bear 
^Jp against the violence of their attack, hut 
h‘ d ill hiiste and left their arms hehinel tlrnm 
all alike, and a thousand dead u|>oii the 
I'lace. 

Not long after, Timoleon, marching up to 
tne city of the Leontines, took Hicetes alive, 
anel his son Eupolemus, and Euthymus, the 
^ommander of his horse, who were bound 
anel brought to him by their own soldiers, 
'•icetes and the stripling his son were then 
executed as tyrants and traitors ; and Euthy- 
^us, though a brave mao, and one of singu- 


lar courage, could obtain no mercy, because 
he was charged with contemptuous language 
in disparagement of the Corinthians when 
they first scut their forces into Sicily ; it is 
said that he told the Leontiiii in a sjx'ech, 
that tlie news did not .sound terribh*, nor 
W'as any great danger to be feared because of 

Coriiitliian women eouiing out of doors. 

So true it is that men an* usually more stung 
ami gallt*d by rc]>i*oachful words than hostile 
actions ; and they bear an affront witli less 
pati(‘ncc than an irtjnry: to do harm and 
misehi«*f by d(*«*«ls is counted j'ardonable 
from enemies, as nothing l<*ss can lx* ex- 
pected in a .state of war ; wbcn'as virulent 
and contum(*lions wonls app(*ar to be the 
expression of needless hatred, and to proceed 
from an exct‘ss of rancor. 

Wh(*n 'J'imoleon caim* back to Syracuse, 
the citizens brought tin* wives and danghters 
of llicet(‘s and his son to a }>ul)lic trial, and 
cond<*mm*d ami jmt (li 'in to death. 'I'his 
se(‘ms to be the h'as! pleasing action of 'I'i- 
moleon’s lib*; sinc(* if lie Inid inferjxised, tho 
iinha]>i)V women \\«)iibl have* l>e(*i) s]>ar(*<l. 
Hd would appe.'ir to leave disregarded tho 
thing, and to have given them np to th(» 
citizens, who were (‘.ager to take vengeaiiee for 
tho wrongs done to Dion, w ho expelled Dion- 
ysiiKS ; since it was this very Ilicetes, who 
took Arete the wife, ami Aristomaclie tho 
sister of Dion, witli a son tliat liad not yet 
jiassed his cliildlnMxI, ami tliia*w tlieiii all to- 
gether into the B(*a alive, as related in tho 
life of I )ion. 

After tliis, he moved towards Catuna 
against Maim'nms, whogava? him hattb* m*ur 
the river Aholus, and was o\a*rlhrow’n and 
put to flight, losing above two thousand 
im*n, a coiiHi(ieral>le ]>art of whom wa*re tho 
I’hoenieian troops sent hy (iisco to liis assist- 
ance. Aft(‘r this fiefeat, tin? ('aiihaginians 
sued for p(‘a<*e; which wa’is grante<l on tho 
conditions that they slioiibl (xmfine them- 
selves f^) tlie country within tin* river Dyiuis, 
that those of the inliabitants whowislied to 
remov(* b) the Syracnsiin territori<*s should 
he allow'e<l to depart with their wliole fami- 
lies ami fortunes, and, lastly, that Carthage 
should renounce all <*ngagenientH to tho 
tyrants. Marnereus, now forsaken and des- 
pairing of Kuce(?sH, took shijt for Italy with 
the <h*8ign of bringing in the Lucanians 
against 'i'irriob'on ami the pef>ple of Syra- 
cuse; but the men in his galleys tnrniff^ 
hack and landing again ami delivering up 
C.'atana to Timoleon, thus obliged him to fly 
for his own safety to Messena, wh<*re Hippo 
was tyrant. Timoleon, however, coming up 
against them, and besieging the city both by 
sea and land, IlipiK), fearful of the event, 
endeavored to slip away in a vessel ; which 
the ]K*ople of Megsena surprised as it waa 
utting off, and seizing on his person, and 
ringing all their children from ichool into 
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the theatre, to witness the glorious specta- 
cle of a tyrant punished, they first publicly 
scourged and then put him to death. Mamer- 
cus made surrender of himself to Timoleon, 
with the proviso, that he should he tried at 
Syracuse, and Timoleon should take no part 
in his accusation. Thither he was brouglit 
accordingly, and presenting himself to plead 
before the people, he essayed to pronounce 
an oration he had long before comjx)sed in 
his own defence; but finding liimself inter- 
rupted by noise and clamors, and observing 
from their aspect and demeanor that the as- 
sembly was inexorable, he threw off his upper 
arnient, and running across the tlieatre as 
anl as he could, dashed his head against 
one of the stones under the seats with inten- 
tion to have killed himself ; but he had not 
the fortune to perish, as he designed, but 
was taken up alive, and suffered the death 
of a robber. 

Thus did Timoleon cut the nerves of ty- 
ranny, and put a period to their wars; and, 
whereas, at his first entering upon Sicily, 
the island was as it were become wild again, 
and was hateful to the very natives on ac- 
count of the evils and miseries they sutfei*(i<l 
there, he so civilized and restored it, and 
rendered it so desirable to all imm, that 
even strangers now came by sea to inhabit 
those towns and places wliich their own 
citizens had formerly forsaken and left deso- 
late. Agrigentum* and Gela, two famous 
cities that had been ruined and laid wash? 
by th(i Carthaginians after the Attic war, 
were then p(;opl(^d again, the one by IVIe- 
gellus and Plnu'istus from Eb^a, the oth(*r 
by (lorgus, from the island of Coos, partly 
with new settlers, partly with the old inhab- 
itants whom they collected again from vari- 
ous parts; to all of whom Timoleon not only 
alfordtid a secure and peaceful abode iiftei so 
obstinate a war, but wms further so zealous 
in assisting and providing for them that he 
was honored among them as their founder. 
Similar feelings also possessed to such a 
degree all the rest of the Sicilians, that 
there was no proposal for peace, nor ref- 
ormation of laws, nor assignation of land, 
nor reconstitution of government, which 
they could think well of, unless he lent his 
aid as a chief architect, to finish and adorn 
the work, and superadd some touches from 
his own hand, which might render it pleas- 
ing both to God and man. 

* Although Greece had in his time produced 
several persons of extraordinary worth, and 
much renowned for their achievements, such 
as Timotheus and Agesilaus and Pelopidas 
and (Timoleon’s chief model) Epaminondas, 
yet the lustre of their best actions was ob- 
scured by a degree of violence and labor, 
insomuch that some of them were matter 
, of blame and of repentance; whereas there 
is not any one act of Timoleon’s, setting 
aside the necessity he was placed under in 


reference to his brother, to which, as Tim, 

’ aeus observes, we may not fitly apply that 
• exclamation of Sophocles : — 

O gods/ what Venus, or what grace divine 

Did here with human workmanship combine? 

For as the poetry of Antiniachus, and the 
painting of Dionysius, the artists of Colo- 
phon, though full of force and vigor, vrt 
appeared to be strained and elaboratc^^n 
comparison with the pictures of Nicomaclm.s 
and the verses of Homer, which, b(.>i(i..s 
their general strengtli and beauty, .have the 
peculiar charm of seeming to have been ex- 
ecuted with perfect ease and readiness: so 
the expeditions and acts of Epaminondas or 
Agesilaus, that were full of toil and eflort, 
when compared with the easy and natural 
as well as noble and glorious achievements of 
'I'imoleon, compel our fair and unbiassed 
judgment to pronounce the latter not in- 
deed the effect of fortune, but the success of 
fortunate merit. Though he himself indeed 
ascribed that success to the sole favor of 
fortune ; and both in the letters wliicli he 
wrote to liis friends at Corinth, and in tlie 
speeches he made to the people of Syracuse, 
he would say, that he was thankful unto 
God, who, (iesigning to save Sicily, was 
pleased to honor hitu with the name aud 
title of the deliverance he vouchsafed it. And 
having built a chapel in his house, he there 
sacrifitjed to Good Ilap, as a d(*ity tliat had 
favored liini, and devoted the house itself to 
the Sacred Gcnii^; it being ‘a bouse wliieh 
the Syracusans had selected for him, as. a 
special reward and monninent of his biave ^ 
exploits, granting him together with it tlio 
most agreeable and beautiful piece of land iu 
the wdiole country, where he kept his resi- 
dence for the most part, and enjoyed a pri- 
vate life with his wife and children, who 
came to him from Corinth. For he returned 
thither no more, unwilling to be concoriiod 
in the broils and tumults of Greece, or to ex- 
pose himself to public envy (the fatal lui'^- 
chief which great commanders continually 
run into, from th6 insatiable appetite ior 
honors and authority) ; but wisely chose to 
spend the remainder of his days in Sicily, 
and there partake of the blessings he hiiu- 
self had procured, the greatest of whicli was 
to behold so many cities flourish, and so many 
thousands of people live happy through hi^ 
means. 

As, however, not only, as Simonides says. 

“ On every lark must grow a crest,” but 
al.so in every democracy there mu.st sprint? 
up a fal.se accuser, so was it at Syracu><' • 
two of their popular spokesmen, Laphystias 
and Deinsenetus by name, fell to slaiukr 
Timoleon. The former of whom requiring 
him to put in suretie.s that he would answe r 
to an indictment that would be brought 
against him, Timoleon would not suffer the 
citizens, who were incensed at this demand, 
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to opjwse it or hinder the proceeding, since that he himself should bear the niisfortuna 
he of his own accord had been, he said, at without any marks of trouble - but the re- 
all (hat trouble, and run so many danjn-erous j spect and frnttitiule ivJiich the SyraciK.iiis 


n>ks for this very end and pur|>tise, that 
every one who wished to try matters by Jaw 
sliould freely have recourse to it. And 
when Derna?netus, in a full audience of tlie 
people, laid several things to his charge 
whicli Iiad been done while he w’as general, 
he made no other reply to him, but only 
.said he was much indebted to the gods foV 
granting the request he had so often made 
them, namely, that he might live to see the 
Sviaousans enjoy that liberty of speech 
which they now seemed to be masters of. 

Tiinoleon, therefore, having by confession 
of all done the greatest and the noblest 
things of any (Ireek of his age, ami alone 
distinguished himself in those actions to 
which their orators and j)hilosophers, in their 
harangues and panegyrics at their solemn 
national assemblies, used to exhort and 
iindte the (Ireeks, and being withdrawn 
beforehand by happy fortune, unspotted 
and without blood, from the calamities 
of civil war, in which ancient (dreece was 
Soon after involved ; having also givim 
full jiroof, as of his sage conduct ami manly 
courage to the harliarians ami tvrants, so of 


I showed him whon he was entirely blind, 
may justly deserve our admiration. 'I'liey 
used to go tliemsfdves to visit him in troops, 
and brought all the strangers that travtdJed 
through their country to his house and man- 
or, that they also might have tlje pleasure to 
see their noble btund’actor ; making it the 
great matter of their joy ami exultation, 
that when, after so many brave and happy 
exploits, he might ha\e rt'turned with 

triumph into (Jrt*cce, he should disregard all 
tile glorious preparations that were there 
nunh* to r<‘ccive him, and choost* rather to 
stay here and end his flays among them. 
()t tin* various tilings decreed and done in 
honor ol d'inioleon, J consid(*r one 

signal testimony to have been tlr 

which they passed, that, 

slioiild he at war with 


his justice and gentleness to the (jlr(‘(*ks, 
ainl his friends in general ; having raised, 
too, the greater part of those trojihies he won 
in liattle, witliout any tears shed dr any 
inouriiiiig worn by the citizens either of 
Syracuse or Corinth, and* within l(*ss than 
ei5:}it years’ space delivered Sicily from its 
invcKrate grievances and intestine dis- 
tempers, and given it up free to the 
native inhabitants, began, as he was now 
growingold, to find his eves fail, and awhile 
after became perfectly blind. Not that he 
iiad done any thing liimself which might 
Occasion this defect, or w'as dej^rived of his 
by any outrage of fortune; it .seem.s 
rattier to have been some inhn*d and hered- 
itary weakness that W'as founded in natural 
faus«*s, w'liich by length of time came to 
di.scovcr Itself. For it is said, that several 
o! hi,s kindred and family were suhj(*ct to 
•e like gradual decay, and lost all use of 
leir eyes, as he did, in their declining years. 

; tJiams the historian tells us, that even dur- 
Ji^'i Hippo and Mamercus, 

^'niie he was in his camp at Myla>, there ai> 
IjMred a white speck within his eye, from 
'uice all could foresee the deprivation 
di**^ ''^ coming on him ; this, however, 

till • hinder him then from continuing 
trnf prosecuting the war, till he 

bito his ]X)wer ; but 
i n his coming back to Syracus'', he pres- 
^ *'Gsigned the authority of sole corn- 
cii«« besought the citizens to ex- 

^^*rther service, since 
already brought to so fair an 
• .Nor 18 it 80 much to be wondered, j 


mo.st 
vote 

wJicm*ver tln'y 
niy foH'ign nation, 
they should make iis(‘ of none but a (’orin- 
thiaii g(‘neral. 'riu* nu'thofl, alsf), of tlmir 
)*rocerding in council, was a noble flcnitm- 
slratioii ol till* sinm* deference for his jicrsfui. 
hor, <h*tcrniining matters of less consequence 
lln'iihsclvcs, they always calliMl him to ad- 
vi.se in the more ditliciilt eases, and such as 
were of greater nioiiKuit. lb* was, on tlu'se 
occasions, carrii-d tbroiigh the market-place 
in a litter, and hrou^^ht in, sitting, into tlio 
th(‘atr<*, when* the people* with one voice sa- 
hiteel liim by liis name ; and then, after re- 
turning the courte.sy, ;md pausingfora tinu*, 
till the iioi.se* of their gratulations and hless- 
ings began to cease, In* h<*ard the husiiu'ss 
in d<*hat<*, and di*liven'd Jiis opinion. ^I'liis 
being confirmed by a general suffrage, his 
servants w<*nt hack with the* litter tlirough 
the midst of tin? assemhly. tin; ]►eopie wait- 
ing on him rut with acclamations and ap- 
plauses, and then n'turningto consider other 
pnhlie; matters, whiedi they could deHr)at<;h in 
liis ah.seiice. Jieing thus cherished in his 
old age, with all the respect and tenderness 
.due to a common father, he was seize<i with 
a very slight in(lisp<»sition, which, however, 
was suflici<*nt, w ith the aid of time, to put a 
period to his life. 'I’hen* was :in allotment 
th«*n of certain days given, within the, space 
of whiclj the Syracusans were to jirovido 
whatever sluiuld he nec<-*SMary for his hurial, 
and all the neighboring country peojile and 
strangers w'ere U) make their ajipearance in 
a body ; so that the funeral pomf> was «et 
out with great splendor and magnificence in 
all other re.spects, and tin* hi(*r, (lecked with 
ornarnentH and trojihies, was Isuiie by a se- 
lect body of young men over that ground 
where the palace and castle of Dionysius 
st*x)d before they w'('re demolished by T iino- 
leon. ^riiere atbrnrled on the solemnity 
several thousands of men and women, all 
crowned with flowers, and arrayed in fresh 
and clean attire, which made it look like the 
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J )roces3ion of a public festival ; while the 
an^aage of all, and their tears mingling with 
their praise and benediction of the dead Tim - 1 
oleon, manifestly showed that it was not any 
superficial honor, or commanded homage, 
which they paid him, but the testimony of a 
just sorrow for his death, and the expression 
of true aifection. The bier at length being 
placed upon the pile of wood that was kin- 
dled to consume his corpse, Demetrius, one of 
their loudest criers, proceeded to read a proc- 
lamation to the following purpose : “ The 

people of Syracuse has made a special de- 
cree to inter Timoleon, the son of Timode- 
mus, the Corinthian, at the common expense 
of two hundred minas, and to honor his 
memory forever, by the establishment of an- 


I nual prizes to be competed for in music, anrl 
I horseraces, and all sorts of bodily • 

and this, because he suppressed the tviauts^ 
overthrew the barbarians, repleni.slied thy 
principal cities, that were desolate, with new 
inhabitants, and then restored the Sicili^m 
Greeks to the privilege of living by 
own laws." Besides this, they made a 
tomb for him in the market-place, wliieh 
they afterwards built round with coloiuiadt s 
and attached to it places of exercise for tlu* 
young men, and gave it the name of the 
Timoleonteum. And keeping to that b.nu 
and order of civil policy and observing those 
laws and constitutions which he left them, 
they lived themselves a long time in great 
prosperity. 


^MILIUS PAULUS. 


Almost all historians agree that the 
-^milii were one of the ancient and patri- 
cian houses in Rome ; and those authors 
who affirm that king Numa was pui)il to 
Pythagoras tell us that the first who gave 
name to his posterity was Mamercus, the 
son of Pythagoras, who, for his grace and 
address in speaking, was called iEmilius. 
Most of this race that have ris(*n tlirough 
their merit to reputation, also enjoyed good 
fortune; and even the misfortune of Lucius 
Paulas at the battle of Can mo, gave testi- 
mony to his wisdom and valor. For, not 
being able to persuade his colleague not to 
liazard the batth;, he, though against his judg- 
ment, joined with him in tlie contest, but 
WtTS no companion in his flight : on the con- 
trary, when he tliat was so resolute to engage 
deserted him in tlie midst of danger, he 
kept the field, and died fighting. This 
jEiuilius had a daugb.ter named iEmilia, 
who was married to Scipio the Great, and 
a son Paul us, who is the subject of my pres- 
ent history. 

In his early manhood, which fell at a time 
when Rome was flourishing with illustrious 
characters, he was distinguished for not at- 
taching himself to the studies usual with 
the young men of mark of that age, nor 
treading the same paths to fame. For he 
did not practise oratory with a view to plead- 
ing causes, nor would he stoop to salute, 
embrace, and entertain the vulgar, which 
were the usual insinuating arts by which 
many grew popular. Not that he was inca- 
pable of either, but he chose to purchase a 
much more lasting glory by his valor, justice, 
and integrity, and in these virtues he soon 
outstripped all his equals. 

^ The first honorable office he aspired to 
was that of sedile, which he carried against 
twelve competitors of such merit, that all of 


them in process of time were consuls. Bp- 
ing afterwards chosen into the number of 
priests called augurs, appointed amongst tlio 
Romans to observe and register divinations 
made by the flight of birds or prodigies in 
the air, ho so carefully studied the aueietit 
customs of his country, and so thoroughly 
understood the. religion of his ancestors, thiit 
this office, which was before only esteenuMl ;i 
title of honor and merely upon that ac(‘onnt 
sought after, by his means rose to the rank 
of one of the highest arts, and gave a confir- 
mation to the corn'ctness of the dtifliiitioii 
which some philosopliers have given of jeli- 
gion,that it is the science of worshipping the 
gods. When lie performed any part of his 
duty, he did it with great skill and utmost 
care, making it, wh«‘n he was engaged in it, 
his only business, not omitting any one eei- 
emony, or adding the least circumstance, bnt 
always insisting, with liis companions of tho 
same order, even on points tha't might st-f-m 
incoiisid(‘rable, and urging upon them, tliat 
though they might think tlie Deity was easi- 
ly pacified, and ready to forgive faults of in- 
advertency, yet any such laxity was a very 
dangerous thing for a commonwealth to al- 
low: because no man ever began the disturb- 
ance of his country’s peace by a notorious 
breach of its laws; and those who are carele^'.s 
in trifles, give a precedent for remissiiess iii 
important duties. Nor was he lejss sever* , 
ill requiring and observing the ancient Re- 
man discipline in military affairs ; not en- 
deavoring, when he had the command, to 
ingratiate himself with his soldiers by jxip- 
iilar flattery, though this custom prevailed at 
that time amongst many, w'ho, by favor 
and gentleness to those that were under 
them in their first employment, sought to he 
promoted to second; but, by instructing 
them in the laws of military discipline with 
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the same care and exactness a priest would 
use in teaching ceremonies and dreadful 
luvsteries, and by severity to such m trans- 
{rrUsed and contemned those laws, he main- 
tained his country in its former greatness, 
esteeming victory over enemies itself but as 
an accessory to the proper training and dis- 
ciplining oi the citizens. 

Whilst the Romans were engaged in war 
witlf Antiochus the Great, against whom 
tlieir most experienced commanders were 
employed, there arose anotlier war in the 
west, and they were all up in arms in Spain, 
'i hither they sent ^Emilius, in the quality of 
pra*tor, not with six axes, which numl)(*r 
other pnetors were accustomed to have car- 
ri.'d before them, but with twelve ; so that 
iu his pra 3 tor 8 hip he was honored with the 
•lignity of a consul. lie twice overcame the 
liarbarians in battle, tliirty thousand of 
whom were slain : successes chiefly to be as- 
cribed to the wisdom and conduct of the 
coinniander, W’ho by his great skill in choos- 
ing tlie advantage of the ground, and making 
the ons<*t at the passage of a river, gav«> his 
soldiers an easy victory. Having made him- 
self master of two liundred and fifty cities, 
whose, inhabitants voluntarily yi(*lded, and 
bound themselves by oath to fidelity, lui 
j»*ft the province in peace, and returned to 
Konn*. not enriching himself a dnichrna by 
tliH war. And, indeed, in general, he w'as 
but remiss in making money; though h(* 
always lived freely and generously on what 
h(* had, which was so far from being excess- 
ive, that after his death there was but bare- 
ily (Miough left to answer his wife’s dowry. 

His first wife was Papiria, the daughter of 
Ma so, who had fornu'rly been consul. With 
lier he lived a considerable time in wedlock, 
and then divorced her, though she liad made 
him the father of noble children, being 
mother of the renowmed Scipio, and Fabius 
Maximus. The reason of tliis separation 
has not come to our knowledge; but there: 
seems to be a truth conveyed in the account 
‘»f another Roman’s being divorced from his 
wife, which may be applic.able here. This 
l»*‘r8on bein^ highly blamed by his friends, 
who demanded, was she not cha.sb^? was 
sh** jiot fair? was she not fruitful? holding 
out his shoe, asked them, Whether it was not 
npv / and well made? Yet, added he, none 
pf you can tell where it pinches me. Certain 
jt IS, that great and open faults have often 
b“d to no separation; while mere petty re- 
peated annoyances, arising from unpleasant- 
ness or incongruity of character, have been 
the occ^ion of such estrangement as to 
jnake it impossible for man and wife to Jive 
with any content. 

^Emilius, having thus put away Papilla, 
niarried a second wdfe, by whom he had two 
jnns, whom he brought up in his own house, 
• XL former into the greatest 

Md the most noble families of Rome. The 
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/ elder was adopted into the house of Fabius 
Maximus, who was five times consul: the 



Of the daughters of xEmiliiis, one was 
married to the son of Cato, the other to 
A^xlius Tubero, a most worthy man, and tho 
one Roman w ho best succeeded in combining 
liberal habits with poverty. For there 
w'ere sixteen near n'lations, all of them of 
the family of the .Klii, ix^ssess(*d of but one 
farm, wliicli sutric<‘d them all, whilst ouo 
small house, or ratlier cottage, contained 
tiuun, tlieir nunu'rous offspring, and their 
wives; amongst wluuu was the daughter of 
our .Kmilius, who, although Iut father liad 
bt‘en twiei' eonsul, and had twice triumphed, 
was not ashamed of Inu* husband’s jHiverty, 
but proud of liis virtue that k(‘pt him }>oor. 
Far oth(‘rwis(‘ it is with the brothers and 
relations of this age, wlio, unless whoh* tracts 
of lamb or at least wall.s and rivers, part 
tlndr iiilu'ritances, and ke(‘]> them at a dis- 
tance, nevi'r cease from mutual quarrels. 
Hy^tory sugg«*.sts a variety of good counsel 
of Ibis sort, i)y tin* way, to those who desire 
to l<*arn and improve*. 

'!'() proce(*d : .Kiiiilins, being chosen con- 
sul, waged war with tin* Ligurians, or Ligus- 
tiin*s, a peo])l(‘ near tin*. Alj)M. Tliey were 
a bold and warlik(‘ n.'ition, and their neigh- 
b(U*lioo<l to the Koinans bad b(*gnn to give 
tln*m skill in the arts of war. They o(?enpy 
the further parts of Italy emling under the 
Alps, and those parts of tln^ Alps tln*mselves 
which are washed by the '.rnscan sea and face 
toward Africa, mingled there with fiauls }iinl 
Iberians of the coast. |{l•sid(*s, it that tinm 
they h.'id turned their thoughts to tin* 8‘*as, 
ami sailing as far as (In* J’illars of H<*rciili*s 
in light vessels fitted for that purpose, r<»b- 
})ed and destroyed all tliat trafliekn-d in those 
])arts. They,wit}i an army of forty thousajjd, 
w.'iib'il the coming of ylOmilius, who broin^ht 
with him n(>t abovi; (*ight thousand, so that the 
cin'inv was five tf» mic wiien th'*y engage<l ; 
yet In* vamjiiislnnl and put them to flight, 
forcing t}n*m to retina into tlieir walb*d 
towns, and in this comlition off<*r(*<l them 
fair conditions of accommorlation ; it lining 
the policy of the Homans not utterly to de- 
stroy the Ligurians, because they were a sort 
of guard ami bulwark again.st the freoiient 
attempts of the fiauls to overrun Ita^y. 
Trusting wholly therefore to yKmiJius, they 
delivered Up tlieir towns ami shifiping into 
his hands. He, at the utmost, razed only 
the fortifications, ami delivered their towna 
to them again, hut took away all their ship- 
ping with him, leaving them no vessels big- 
ger than those of three oars, and set at liber- 
ty great numbers of prisoners they had tak- 
en both by sea and land, strangers as weir 
as Romans. These were the acts most wor- 
thy of remark in his first consulship. 
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Afterwards he . frequently intimated his 
desire of bein^ a second time consul, and 
waa once candidate ; but meeting with a re- 
pulse and being passed by, he gave up all 
thought of it, and devoted himself to his 
duties as augur, and to the education of his 
children, whom he not only brought up, as 
he himself had been, in the Roman and an- 
cient discipline, but also with unusual zeal 
in that of Greece. To this purpose he not 
only procured masters to teach them , gram- 
mar, logic, and rhetoric, but had for them 
also preceptors in modelling and drawing, 
managers of horses and dogs, and instruc- 
tors in field sports, all from Greece. And, 
if he was not hindered by public affairs, 
he himself would be with them at their 
studies, and see them perform their exer- 
cises, being the most affectionate father in 
Rome. 

This was the time, in public matters, 
when the Romans were engaged in war with 
Perseus, king of the Macedonians, and great 
complaints were made of their commanders, 
who, either through their want of skill or 
courage, were conducting matters so sharne- 
fully, that they did less hurt to the enemy 
than they received from him. They that 
not long before had forced Antiochus the 
Great to quit the rest of Asia, to retire be- 
yond Mount Taurus, and confine himself to 
Syria, glad to buy his peace with fifteen 
thousand talents ; they that not long since 
had vanquished king Philip in Thessaly, and 
freed the Greeks from the Macedonian yoke; 
nay, had overcome Hannibal hims<*lf, who 
far surpassed all kjngs in daring and power, 
— thought it scorn that Perseus should think 
himself an enemy fit to match the Romans, 
and to be able to wage war with them so 
long on equal terms, with the remainder 
only of his father’s routed forces ; not being 
aware that Philip after his defeat had greatly 
improved both the strength and discipline of 
the Macedonian arpiy. To make which ap- 
pear, I shall briefly recount the story from 
the beginning. 

Antigonus, the most powerful amongst 
the captains and successors of Alexander, 
having obtained for himself and his posterity 
the title of king, had a son named Deme- 
trius, father to Antigonus, called Gonatas, 
and he had a son Demetrius, who, reigning 
some short time, died and left a young son 
called Philip. The chief men of Macedon, 
fearing great confusion might arise in his 
minority, called in Antigonus, cousin-ger- 
man to the late king, and married him to 
the widow, the mother of Philip. At first 
they only styled him regent and general, but 
when they found by exj^rience that he gov- 
erned the kingdom with moderation and 
to general advantage, gave him the title of 
king. This was he that was sum amed Doson, 
as if he was a great promiser, and a bad per- 
former. To him succeeded Philip, who in 


his youth gave great hopes of equalling the 
best of kings, and that he one day would 
restore Macedon to its former state and di?. 
nity, and prove himself the one man able ^ 
check the power of the Romans, now rising 
and extending over the whole world. Bat 
being vanquished in a pitched battle by Titus 
Flaminiiius near Scotussa, his resolution 
failed, and he yielded himself and all that he 
had to the mercy of the Romans, weir con- 
tented that he could escape vyith payinry a 
small tribute. Yet afterwards, recollecting 
himself, he bore it with great impatience, 
and thought he lived rather like a slave that 
was pleased with ease, than a man of sense 
and courage, whilst he held his kingdom at 
the pleasure of his conquerors; which made 
him turn his whole mind to war, and prepare 
himself with as much cunning and privacy as 
possible. To this end, he left his cities on 
the high roads and sea-coast ungarri soiled, 
and almost desolate, that they might seern 
inconsiderable ; in the mean time, collecting 
large forces up the country, and furnisliing 
his inland posts, strongholds, and towns, 
with arms, money, and men fit for service, 
he thus provided himself for war, and vet 
kept his preparations close. He had in liis 
armory arms for thirty thousand men ; in 
granaries iu places of strength, eight mil- 
lions of bushels of corn, and as much ready 
monqy as would defray the charge of main- 
taining ten thousand mercenary soldiers for 
ten years in defence of the country. But 
before he could put these things into motion, 
and carry his designs into effect, he died for 
grief and anguish of mind, being sensilde hci 
had put his innocent sou Demetrius to<leath. 
upon the calumnies of one that was far mon^ 
guilty. Perseus, his son that survived, in- 
herited his hatred to the Romans as well as 
his kingdom, but was incompetent to carry out 
his designs, through want of courage, and th“ 
viciousness of a character in which, among 
faults and diseases of various sorts, covetous- 
ness bore the chief place. There is a state- 
ment also of his not being true born ; tlnit 
the wife of king Philip took him from his 
mother Gnathsenion ( a womah of Argos, 
that earned her living as a seamstress), 
soon as he was born, and passed him upon 
her husband as her own. And this might h' 
the chief cause of his contriving the death 
of Demetrius ; as he might well fear, that 
so long as there was a lawful successor in 
the family, there was no security that his 
spurious birth might not be revealed. 

Notwithstanding all this, and though his 
spirit was so mean, and temper so sonlio- 
yet^ trusting to the strength of h'S resources, 
he engaged in a war with the Romans, aii<j 
(or a long time maintained it ; repulsing am* 
even vanquishing some generals of consulaf 
dignity, and some great armies and fleets- 
He routed Publius Licinius, who was th« 
first that invaded Macedonia, in & tavalrj 
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him, said, father, do you not know that 
Perseus is dead ? ’* meaning a little dog of 
that name that was brought up in the house 
with her; to which JEmilius replied, “Good 
ifortune, my daughter; J ein brace the omen. ** 
TJiis Cicero, the orator, relates in his book on 
divination. 

It was the custom for such as were chosen 
consuls, from a stage designed for such piir- 
iwses, to address the people, and return them 
, , , . , . . , thanks for their favor. i^Cmilius, therefore, 

wards by stealth designed an invasion j having gathered an assembly, spoke and said 
through Thessaly, challenged him to tight, ! that he sued for the first coiisulship, because 
which the other feared to accept. Nay more, | he himself stood in need of such honor- but 
to show his contempt of the Romans, and : for the second, because they wanted a’gon- 
that he wanted employment, as a war by eral ; ii|>f)n which account lie thought there 
the by, he made an expedition against the wa.s no thanks due: if they judged they eould 
Dardaiiians, in which he slew ten thousand ' manage the war bv any other to more ad- 
o£ those barbarian people, and brought a | vantage, ho would willingly yield up his 

charge ; but, if they confided in liim, they 


battle, slew twenty-five hundred practised 
soldiers, and took six hundred prisoners ; 
and surprising their fleet as they rode at an- 
chor before Oreus, he took twenty ships of 
burden with all their lading, sunk the rest 
that were freighted with corn, and, besides this 
made himself master of four galleys with five 
banks of oars. He fought a second battle with 
Hostilius, a consular officer, as he was mak- 
ing fiis w'ay into the country at Elimiie, and 
forced him to retreat ; and, when he after- 


great 8jx)il away. He privately, moreover, 
solicited the Gauls (also called Basternai), 
a warlike nation, and famous for hor.semen 
dwelling near the Danube ; and incited the 
Illyrians, by the means of Gentliius their 
king, to join with him in the war. It was 
also reported that the barbarians, allured 
by promise of rewards, were to make an ir- 
ruption into Italy, tlirougli the lower Gaul 
by the shore of the Adriatic Sea. 

The Romans, being advertised of these 
things, tliought it necessary no longer to 
choose their commanders by favor or f^olicit- 
ation, d>ut of their own motion to select a 
geutTal of w'isdoni and capacity for the 
management of great affairs. And such was 
Paulas .iEmilius, advanced in years, being 
nearly threescore, yet vigorous in his own 
ixTson, and rich in valiant sons and sons-in- 
law, besides a great number of influential 
relations and friends, all of whom joined in 
urging him to yield to the desires of the people, 
"ho called him to the consulship. He at 
first manifested some shyness of the peoph*, 
an<l w'itlidrew himself from their im{x>rtuni- 
ty, profe.ssing reluctance to hold office ; but, 
"h<*n they daily came to his doors, urging 
f»m) to come forth to the place of election, 
ind pressing him with noise and clamor, he 
iicceded to their request. When he appeared 
iuion^st the candidates, it did not look as 
I It wiTe to sue for the consulship, but to 
Ting victory and success, that he came down 
; they all received him there 
n such hopes and such gladness, unani- 
mously choosing him a second time consul; 
mr would they suffer the lots to be cast, as 
to determine which province 
eu (cl fall share, but immediately 

j^reed him the command of the Macedonian 
/t ig told, that when he had been 
S^eneral against Perseus and was 
^ accompanied home by great hum* 

* ^people, he found his daughter Tertia, 
httle girl, weeping, and taking her to 
crying. She, 1 
“rag him about the neck and kissing j 


but, 

were not to make th(‘inselves bis colleagues 
in his office, or raise reports, and criticise 
his actions, hut, without talking supply him 
with means and assistance necessary to the 
carrying on of the war; for if they pro]»osed 
to, command th(‘ir own commander, they 
w'onld reiid(*r this exp(*dition inon* ridiculons 
than the fonn(*r. By this sjx'ech he inspin*d 
great reverenci* for liini amongst the citizens, 
and great expisdations of future succ(‘sh ; 
all were w'ell ])leas(*d, that tln*y had jiassed 
by such as .sought to be preferred by flattery, 
and fixed upon a coinmandiT (Mniued witli# 
wisdom and courage to tell tlnmi the truth. 
So entirely did the i)eopl(* of Rome, that 
l>ecom 


th(*y might ruh*, and beconn* masters of the 
world, yi(‘ld obedience and service to reason 
and su|M‘rior virtue. 

"J’hat yEinilius, setting forward to tliewar, 
by a pros|)<*rous voyage and successful jour- 
ney, arrived with H})ecd and sabdy at his 
camp I attribnti* togf)()d fortune; but, when 
I see how the war uii(h*r his command was 
hnuight to a happy issue, nartly by his o||pi 
daring boldness, j)artly bv liis good connsTq, 
partly by the ready administration of bis 
friends, partly by his i)resence of mind and 
skill to embrace the most proper advice in 
the extremity of danger, I cannot ascribe any 
of his remarkable and famous actions (as I 
can those of other commanders) to his so 
much celebrated good fortune; unless you 
will say that the covetousness of Perseus wag 
the good fortune of ACmilius. The truth is, 
Perseus’ fear of spending his money was tlje 
de.struction and utter ruin of all those splen- 
did and great preparations with which the 
Macedonians were in high hojws to carry on 
the war with success. For there came at 
his request ten thousand horsemen of the 
Basternas, and as many ffxit, who were to 
keep pace with them, and supply their places 
in case of failure; all of them professed sol- 
diers, men skilled neither in titling of land, 
nor in navigation of ships, nor able to get 
their living by graaing, but whose only busi- 
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ness and single art and trade it was to fight a wicked and shameful act : he seized an 
and conquer all that resisted them- When imprisoned the ambassadors sent to hi 
theie came into the district of Msedica; and from the Romans. Whence Perseus, co^ 
encamped and mixed with the king’s sob eluding that there was now no need o 
diers, being men 6f great stature, admirable money to make Genthius an enemy to th 
at their exercises, great boasters, and loud Romans, but that he had given a lastin' 
in their threats against their enemies, they earnest of his enmity, ^nd by his Uno-ran 
gave new courage to the Macedonians, who / injustice sufficiently involved himself )n th 
were ready to think the Romans would not / war, defrauded the unfortunate king of bis 

he able to confront them, but would be three hundred talents, and without any con- 

struck with terror at their looks and motions, cern beheld him, his- wife, and chi’ ’ 


they were so strange and so formidable to 
behold. When Perseus had thus encour- 
aged his men, and elevated them with these 
great hopes, as soon as a thousand gold 
pieces were demanded for each captain, he 
was so am ized and beside himself at the 
vastne^s of the amount, that out of mere 
stinginess he drew back and let himself lose 
their assistance, as if he had been some 
steward, not the enemy of the Romans, and 
would have to give an exact account of the 
expenses of the war to those with whom he 
waged it. Nay, when he had his foes as 
tutors, to instruct him what he had to do, 
who, besides their other preparations, ha^i a 
hundred thousand men drawn together and 
in readiness for their service; yet he that 
W’as to engage against so considerable a force, 
and in a war that was maintaining such 
numbers as this, nevertheless doled out his 
money, and put seals on his bags, and was 
as fearful of touching it, as if it had be- 
longed to some one else. And all this was 
done by one not descended from Lydians or 
Phoenicians, but who could pretend to some 
share of the virtues of Alexander and 
Philip, whom he was allied to by birth; men 
who conquered the world by judging that 
empire was to be purchased by money, not 
money by empire. Certainly it became a 
proverb, that not Philip, but his gold took 
the cities of Greece. And Alexander, when 
h|^ undertook his expedition against the In- 
dians, and found his Macedonians encum- 
bered, and appeal to inarch heavily . with 
their Persian spoils, first set fire to his own 
carriages, and thence persuaded the rest to 
imitate his example, that thus freed they 
might proceed to the war without hindrance. 
Whereas Perseus, abounding in wealth, 
would not preserve himself, his children, and 
his kingdom, at the expense of a small part 
of his treasure ; but chose rather to be car- 
rmd away with numbers of hia subjects with 
tne name of the wealthy captive, and show 
the Romans what great riches he had hus- 
banded and preserved for them. Por he not 
only played false with the Gauls, and sent 
them away, but also, after alluring Genthius, 
yng of the Illyrians, by the hopes of three 
hundred tal^nts, to assist him in the war, he 
caused the money to be counted out in the 
presence of his messengers, and to be sealed 
up. Upon which Genthius, thinking him- 
self possessed of what he desired, committed 


a short time after, carried out of their kiW. 
dom, as from their nest, by Lucius Anicius 
who was sent against him with an army. * 

^milius, coming against such an adversa- 
ry made light indeed of him, but admired 
his preparation and power. For he had 
four thousand horse, and not much fewer 
than forty thousand full-armed foot of the 
phalanx; and planting himself along the 
seaside, at the foot of Mount Olympus, in 
ground with no access on any side, and on 
all sides fortified with fences and bulwarks 
of wood, remained in great security, tliink- 
ing by delay and expense to weary out 
AEmilius. But he, in the mean time, busy 
in thought, weighed all counsels and all 
means of attack, and perceiving his soldiers, 
froiq their former want of discipline, to be 
impatient of delay, and ready on all occa- 
sions to teach their general his duty, rebuked 
them„ and bade them not meddle with 
w'hat was not their concern, but only take 
care that they and their arms were in read- 
iness, and to use their swords like Romans 
when their commander should think fit to 
employ them. Further he ordered, that the* 
sentinels by night should watch without 
javelins, that thus they might be more care- 
ful and surer to resist sleep, having no arms 
to defend themselves against any attacks of 
an enemy. 

What most annoyed the army was the 
want of water ; for only a little, and that 
foul, flowed out, or rather came by drops 
from a spring adjoining the sea; but Fmil- 
ius, considering that he wa^ at the foot of 
the high and woody mountain Olympus, and 
conjecturing by the flourishing growth of 
the trees that there w’ere springs that had 
their course under ground, dug a groat 
many holes and w’ells along the foot of the 
mountain, which were presently filled with 
pure water escaping from its confinement 
into the vacuum they afforded. Although 
there are some, indeed, who deny that 
there are reservoirs of water lying ready 
provided out of sight, in the places from 
whence springs flow, and that when thov 
appear, they merely issue and run out ; on 
the contrary, they say, they are then foi^nnod 
and come into existence for the first time, 
by the liquefaction of the surrounding mat- 
ter ; and that this change is caused by den- 
sity and cold, when the moist vapor, by 
being closely pressed together, becom^fluidi 
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As worn ® vessels fall 8ea» and encamped near the temple of Her- 

of milk»iw»jo .eady to flow cules, as if he designed to embark, and so 

from them ; but their nourishment being to sail round and enviixm the enemy. But 
changed in their breasts, is there made milk, when the soldiers had supped and it was 

and from thence is pressed out. In like dark, he made the captains acquainted ^^ith 
manner, places^ of the earth that are cold his real intentions, and marching all night 
and full of springs, do not contain any hid- in’ the opposite direction, away from the st*a 
den waters or receptacles which are capable J till he came under the temple of AmJlo' 
as from a source always ready and furnished, / there rested his army. At this place Ulouhi 
of supplying all the brooks and deep rivers; Olympus rises in height more than ten fur- 
but by compressing and condensing the va- longs, as appears by tlie epigram made by 
jx»rs and air, they turn them into that sub- the man that measured it: 
stance. And thus places that are dug open 

flow by that pressure, and afford the more The mininut of Olympus, at the s 
«t./(a8 thc^reasta ’of women do nnlk by 

their being sucked), the vapor thus moisten- Ten furlongs, and one hnmlred feet, less four, 
ing and becoming fluid; whereas ground Knnielns’s son, Xenagoras, reacheil tlie phieo. 

that remains idle and undug is not capable Adieu, () king, and do thy pilgrim gnue. 

of producing any water, whilst it wants the It is allowed, ,qay the geometricians, that 
motion which is the cause of liquefaction, no mountain in lieight or .s(‘a in depth ex- 
But those that assert this opinion, give oc- ceeds ten furlongs, and yet it seems proha- 
ciision to the doubtful to argue, that on tlie hie that Xeiiagoras did not take his ndmeas- 
sarne ground there should be no blood in nremeiit eartdossly, but according to tlie rules 
living creatures, but that it must be fornnnl of art, and with instruments for tin' purpose, 
by the wound, some sort of spirit or flesh Here it was tliat Nasiea passed the night, 
being changed into a liquid and flowing A Cretan deserted, who fl(‘d to the enemy 
iiiatt(‘r. Moreover, they are refuted by tin' during tin* inarch, discovc'ied to Perseus the 


by the wound, some sort ot spirit or flesh Here it was tliat Nasiea passed the night, 
being changed into a liquid and flowing A Cretan deserted, who fl(‘d to the enemy 
iiiattf'r. Moreover, they are refuted by tin' during the inarch, discovc'ied to Perseus the 
fact that men who dig mines, either in .sieg<*s design wliieh tin* Koinans had to encompass 
or for metals, meet with rivers, which are liiiii : for In', se(‘ii)g that Ahnilins lay still, 
not collected by little and little (as iiiustuie- had not siis])ected any such atlem]>t. He 
cessarily be, if they had their being at tin? was startleil at the in'ws, yt't did not put his 
very instant the earth was opened), but army in motion, but sent t<‘n tlioiisand mer- 
hreak out at once with violence; and ti])on cenary sohliers ainl two thousand Macodon- 
tlie cutting through a rock, th(*re often ians, under coiiimainl of Milo, with order to 
gush out great quantities of water, which liasb'ii and possess themselvi's of the passes, 
then as suddenly cease. Port of this enough. Polybius relat<*s that the Uornaiis found 
j Ainilius lay still for some days, and it is these men asleep wln'ii they attacki'd tlu'm ; 
said, that there were never two great armies Imt Nasiea says there was a sharj) and severe 
so nigh, that enjoyed so much quiet. When conflict on tin? toj> of the inonntain, that he 
he luid tried and considered all tilings, lie himself eneoiintered a niercr*iiary Thracian, 
was informed that there was yet one })assage pierced him through with his javelin, and 
l‘'ft unguarded, through Perrha?bia by tlie sh'w him ; and tliat the enemy being forced 
b'lnple of Apollo and the Rock. (Withering, to retreat, Milo stripped to his coat ami fled 
therefore, more hope from the j>lace being shamefully without his armor, wliile ho 
left defencele.ss than fear from the rough- followe<l witliout daiig<'r, and conveyed tilB 
ness and difficulty of the passage, he pro- whoh' army down into the country. 
iy>sed it for consultation. Ainoiig.st tho.se After this event, Perseus, now grown fear- 
that were pre.se«t at the council, Scipio, fnl, and fallen from his hopes, removed his 
surnamed Nasiea, son-in-law to Scipio Afri- camp in all haste; he was under the niv- 
caiius, who afterwards was so powerful in cessity either to stop before Pydna, and 
le senate-house, was the first that offer'd there run the hazard of a battle, or rlisperso 
niinself to command those that should be his army into cities, and there expect, tho 
^•nt to encornpass the enemy. Next to him, event of the war, which, having once mmlo 
^^^xirous, eldest son of AOinilius, its way into liis country, could not be driven 
w very young, offered himself out without great slaughti'r and })lood8hed. 

1 n great zeal. JEmilins, rejoicing, gave But Perseus, being told by his friends thai; 

niaiiy as Polybius states, but, he was much superior in nnmber, and that 
I himself tells us in a brief letter men fighting in the defericr? of their wives 

he wrote to one of the kings with an and children must needs feel all the more 
expedition, three thousand courage, especially wdien all was done in 
lans that were not Romans, and his left the sight of their king, who himsc'lf wiui 
wit^ of five thousand. Taking engaged in equal danger, was thus again 

twi. f * 1 ?* besides these, one hundred and encouraged ; and, pitching his camp, pre- 
pj J**'y-^^oien, and two hundred Thra- pared himself to fignt, viewed the country, 
Cfetans intermixed that Harpalus and gave out the commands, as if he design- 
he began his journey towards the ed to set upon the Romans as soon as thioy 
13 
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approach^. The place was a field Ht for 
the action of a phalanx, which requires 
smooth standing and even ground, and also 
had divers little hills, one joining another, 
fit for the motions whether in retreat or 
advance of light troops and skirmishers. 
Through the middle ran the rivers ^son and 
Leucus, which, though not very deep, it be- 
iu^ the latter end of summer, yet were likely 
enough to give the Romans some trouble. 

As soon as iEmilius had rejoined Nasica, 
he advanced in battle ai^ray against the ene- 
my ; but when he found how they were 
drawn up, and the number of their forces, 
he regarded them with admiration and sur- 
prise, and halted, considering within himself. 
The young commanders, eager to fight, rid- 
ing along by his side, pressed him not to 
delay, and most of all Nasica, flushed with 
his late success on Olympus. To whom 
jErnilius answered with a smile : So would 
I do were I of your age ; but many victories 
have taught me the ways in which men are 
defeated, and forbid me to engage soldiers 
weary with a long march, against an army 
drawn up and prepared for battle.’’ 

Then he gave command that the front of 
his army, and such as were in sight of the 
enemy, should form as if ready to engage, 
and those in the rear should cast up the 
trenches and fortify the camp; so that the 
hindmost in succession wheeling olf by de- 
grees and withdrawing, their whole order 
was insensibly broken up, and the army en- 
camped without noise or trouble. 

When it was night, and, supper being 
over, all were turning to sleep and rest, on a 
sudden the moon, which was then at full and 
high in the heavens, grew dark, and by de- 
grees losing her light, passed through vari- 
ous colors, and at length was totally eclipsed. 
The Romans, according to their custom, 
clattering brass pans and lifting up fire- 
brands and torches into the air, invoked the 
return of her light ; the Macedonians 
behaved far otherwise : terror and amaze- 
ment seized their whole army, and a 
rumor crept by degrees into their camp that 
this eclipse portended even that of their king. 
iEmilius was no novice in these things, nor 
was ignorant of the nature of the seeming 
irregularities of eclipses, — that in a certain 
revolution of time, the moon in her course 
enters the shadow of the earth and is there 
obscured, till, passing the region of darkness, 
che is again enlightened by the sun. Yet 
being a devout man, a religious observer of 
sacrifices and the art of divination, as soon 
as he perceived the moon beginning to regain 
her former lustre, he offered up to her eleven 
heifers. At the bre^k of day he sacrificed 
%8 many as twenty in succession to Hercules, 
without any token that his offering was ac- 
cepted ; but at the one and tw.entieth, the 
signs promised victory to defenders. He 
then vowed a hecatomb and holemn sports to 


Hercules, and commanded his captains to 
make ready for battle, staying, only till the 
sun should decline and come round to the 
west, lest, being in their faces in the morn- 
ing, it should dazzle the eyes of his soldiers. 
Thus he whiled away the time in his tent 
which was open towards the plain where his 
enemies were encamped. 

When it grew towards evening, some 
us, ./Emilius himself used a stratagem to in- 
duce the enemy to begin the fight ; that he 
turned loose a horse without a bridle, uu,i 
sent some of the Romans to catch him, u{k)ii 
whose following the beast tK^ battle began. 
Others relate that the Thracians, under the 
command of one Alexander, set upon the 
Roman beasts of burden that were bringing; 
forage to the camp ; that to oppose these, a 
party of seven hundred Ligurians were im- 
mediately detached ; and that, relief comiii;' 
still from both armies, the main bodies at last 
engaged. iEmilius, like a wise pilot, fore- 
seeing by the present waves and motion of 
the armies, the greatness of the following 
storm, came out of his tent, went throir;h 
the legions, and encouraged his soldims. 
Nasica, in the mean time, who had riiUh'ii 
out to the skirmishers, saw the whole force 
of the enemy on the point of engaging. First 
marcluHl the Thracians, who he himsolf tells 
us, inspired him with most terror; they were 
of great stature, with bright and glittering 
shields and black frocks under them, tlnir 
legs armed with greaves, and they bnunl- 
ished, as they moved, straight and heavily- 
ironed spears over their right shoulders. 
Next the Thracians marched the mercenary 
soldiers, armed after different fashions ; witK 
those the Pneonians were mingled. These wre 
succeeded by a third division, of picked iin n. 
native Macedonians, the choicest for courage 
and strength, in the prime of life, gleaming 
with gilt armor and scarlet coats. As 
were taking their places they were followed 
from the camp by the troops in, phalanx call- 
ed the Brazen Shields, so that the whole 
plain seemed alive with the flashing of 
and the glistening of brass ; and tlie hihs 
also with their shouts, as they cheered eacn 
other on. In this order they marched, and 
with such boldness and speed, tliat those that 
were first slain died at but two furlongs dis- 
tance from the Roman camp. 

The battle being begun, .^milius came lO 
and found that the foremost of the Mace<lon' 
ians had already fixed the ends of their sjvars 
into the shields of his Romans, so that | 
was impossible to come near them with the^r 
swords. When he saw this, and obs» rvea 
that the rest of the Macedonians took 
targets that hung on their left shoulders. 
brought tjiem round before them, and all a 
once stooped their pikes against their eneim^ 
shields, and considered the great strength o 
this wall of shields, and the formidabl'* aF 
pearance of a front thus bristling with aruw* 
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he was Beiied with amazement and alarm ; no- a certain death. Tlieir first ranks boine slain 
thing he had ever seen before had been equal those that Were behind were forced to ffive 
to and in after times he frequently used to back ; it canno£ be said they fled, but Uiev 
speak both of the sight and of his own sen- retreated towards Mount ‘Olocrus. When 
sations. These, however, he dissembled, iEinilius saw this, Posidonius relates he 
and rode through his army without either rent his clothes, some of his men being 
breast-plate or helmet, with a serene and ready to fly, and the rest not willing to en- 
cheerfui countenance. gage with a phalanx into which they could not 

On tlie contrary, as Polybius relates, no hope to make any entrance, — a sort of p^i^ 
s<^>ouer was the battle begun, but the Macedo- sade, as it were, impregnable and imap- 
nian king basely withdrew to the city Pydna, proachable, with its close array of long sptnvrs 
under a pretence of sacrificing to Hercules : everywhere meeting the assailant. NA'erthe- 
II (Jod that is not wont to regard the faint less, the uiiequalness of the ground would 
offerings of cowards, or to fulfil unsanc- not permit a widely extended front to be so 
tinned vows. For truly it can hardly be a exactly drawn up ns to have their shields 
thing that heaven would sanction, that he everywhere joined ; and iFmilius perceived 
that never shoots should carry away the that^there were a great many interstices and 
prize ; he triumph that slinks from the bat- breaches in the Macedonian phalanx ; as it 
tie; he that takes no pains meet with sue- usually happens in all great armies, according 
ci'ss, or the wicked man prosper. But to to the dilTerent efforts of the combatants, 
/Ihnilius’s petitions the god listened ; he who in one part press forward with eager- 
nrayed for victory with his sword in his ness, and in another are forced to fall back, 
haijd, and fought while entreating divine Taking, therefore, this occasion, with all 
a^^sistance. . sp<‘ed he broke up his men into their cohorts, 

A certain Posidonius, who has at some and gave them order bi fall into the intervals 
length written a history of Perseus, and and openings of the enemy’s body, and not 
nrofessea to have lived at the time, and to to make one general attack ujxin them all, 
have been himself engaged in these events, but to engage, as th(*y W(*re divided, in sev- 
denies that Perseus left the field either oral partial i)attl(‘s. ^I'hese commands yKmil- 
through fear or pretence of sacrificing, but ins gave to his captains, and they to their 
that, the very day before the ‘fight, here- soldiers; and no sooner had they entered the 
ceived akick from a horse on his thigh; that spaces iind separated their enemies, hut they 
tluuigh yerv much disabled, and dissuaded charged them, some on their sides where they 
by all his friends, he commanded one of his were naked and exposed, and others, rnak- 
nding-horses to be brought, and entered the ing a circuit, behind; and thus d(‘Htroved 
fu’Io unarmed; that amongst an infinite the; force of the ])halanx, which. consisted in 
number of darts that flew about on all common action and close union. And now, 
i lighted on him, and come to fight man to man, or in small par- 

fiiongh not with the point, yet by a glance ties, the Macedonians smote in vain upon 
struck him with such force on his left side, firm and long shields with their little swords, 
mat It tore his clothes and so bruised his whilst their slight buckhirs W(^re not able to 
flesh that the mark remained a long time sustain the weight and force of the Roman 
alter. This 18 what Posidonius says in de- swords, which i»ierced through all their 
fence of Perseus. armor to their bodies ; they turned, in fine, 

1 he Romans not being able to make a and fled 
reach m the phalanx, one Salius, a com- The conflict was obstinate. And hero 
tnander of the Pelignians, snatched the en- Marcus, the son of Cato, and son-in law of 
of his company and threw it amongst JEmilius, whilst he showed all j)08Hible cour- 
se enemies ; on seeing which, the J*elig- age, let fall liis sword. Being a young man 
mans (m amongst the Italians it is always carefully brought up and disciplined, and, 
ought the greatest breach of honor to as son of so renowned a father, bound to 
>anrlon a standard) rushed with great vio- give proof of more than ordinary virtue, he 
'nee towards the place, where the conflict thought his life but a burden, should he live 
and the slaughter terrible and permit his enemies to enjoy this sjKiil. 
m both sides. For these endeavored to cut He hurried hither and thither, and wherever 
asunder with their swords, or to he espied a friend or companion, declared 
the ^ b^k with their shields, or put his misfortune, and begged their assistance ; 
oth*^ their hands ; and, on the a considerable number of brave men being 

sii-f V ® Macedonians held their long thus collected, with one accord they made 

hands, and pierced those their way through their fellows after their 
in their way quite through their leader, and fell upon the enemy; whom* after 
«ist th corslet being able to re- a sharp conflict, many wounds, and much 

nian* ^ weapon. The Pelig- slaughter, they repulsed, possessed the place 

Ion? were thrown head- that was now deserted and free, ana aet 

craMo pound, having without consid- themselves to search for the sword, which at 
ion, with mere animal fury, rushed upon last they found covered with a great heap of 
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arms and dead bodies. Overjoyed with this 
auccessy they raised the song of triumph, 
and with more eagerness than ever, charged 
the foes that yet remained firm and unbroken. 
In the end, three thousand of the chosen 
men, who kept their ground and fought val- 
iantly to the last, were all cut in pieces, while 
the slaughter of such as fled was also vei*y 
great. The plain and the lower part of the 
hills were hlled with dead bodies, and the 
water of the river Leucas, which the Romans 
did not pass till the next day after the battle, 
was then mingled with blood. For it is said 
there fell more than twenty-five thousand of 
the enemy ; of the Romans, as Posidonius 
relates, a hundred ; as Nasica, only four- 
score. This battle, though so great, was very 
quickly decided, it being three in the after- 
noon when they first engaged, and not four 
when the enemy was vanquished ; the rest 
of the day was spent in the pursuit of the 
fugitives, whom they followed about thirteen 
or fourteen miles, so that it was far in the 
night when they returned. 

All the others were met by their servants 
with torches, and brought back with joy and 
great triumph to their tents, which were 'set 
out with lights, and decked with wreaths of 
ivy and laurel. But the general himself was 
in great grief. Of the two sons that served 
under him in the war, the youngest was miss- 
ing, whom he held most dear, and whose 
courage and good qualities he perceived much 
to excel those of his brothers. Bold and 
eager for distinction, and still a mere child 
in age, he concluded that he had perished, 
whilst for want of experience he had engag- 
ed himself too far amongst his enemies. His 
sorrow and fears became known to the army; 
the soldiers, quitting their suppers, ran about 
with lights, some to ACmilius’s tent, some 
out of the trenches, to seek him amongst 
such as were slain in the first onset. There 
was nothing but grief in the camp, and the 
plain was filled with the cries of men calling 
out for Scipio; for, from his very youth, he 
was an object of admirg,tion ; endowed above 
any of his equals with the good qualities re- 
quisite either for command or counsel. At 
length when it was late, and they almost des- 
paired, he returned from the pursuit with 
only two or three of his companions all 
covered with the fresh blood of his enemies, 
having been, like some dog of noble breed, 
qarried away by the pleasure, greater than he 
could control, of his first victory. This was 
that’Scipio that afterwards destroyed Carth- 
age and Numantia, and was, without di.spute, 
the first of the Roldans in merit, and had the 

f reatest authority amongst them. .Thus 
'ortune, deferring her displeasure and jeal- 
ousy of such’ great success to some other 
time, let .Z^n(;iilius at present enjoy this vic- 
tory, without any detraction or diminu- 
tion. 

As for Ferseus, from Pydna he fled to PeTa 


with his cavalry, which was as yet almost 
entire. Bu^ when the foot caftie up 
them, and, upbraiding them as cowards anS 
traitors, tried to pull them off their horses^ 
and fell to blows, Perseus, fearing the tumul/ 
forsook the common road, and, lest he should 
be known, pulled off his purple, and carried 
it before him, and took his crown in his hand 
and, that he might the better converse; with 
his friends, alighted from his horse and kj 
him. Of those that were about him, one 
stopped, pretending to tie his shoe that was 
loose, another to water his horse, a third to 
drink himself ; and thus lagging behind, liv 
degrees left him, they having not so much 
reason to fear their enemies, as his cruelty; 
for he, disordered by his misfortune, sou;dit 
to clear himself by laying the cause of the 
overthrow upon everybody else. He arriveil 
at Pella in the night, where Euctus and 
Eudaeus, two of his treasurers, came to him, 
and, what with their reflecting on his fonii- r 
faults, and their free and ill-timed admoni- 
tions and counsels, so exasperated him. tint 
he killed them both, stabbing them with his 
own dagger. After thvs, nobody stuck to 
him but Evander the Cretan, Arched(;inus 
the iEtolian, and Neon the Boeotian. Of 
the common soldiers there followed him only 
those from (^rete, not out of any good-will, 
but because they were as constant to his 
riches as the bees to their hive. For he car- 
ried a great trea. sure with him, out of which 
he had suffered them to take cups, bowls, and 
other vessels of silver and gohl. to tlie valu ’ 
of fifty talents. But when he was come to 
Amphipolis, and afterwards to Galepsus, ami# 
his fears were a little abated, he relap.sed into 
his old and constitutional di.sea.se of covetous- 
ness, and lamented to his friends that he had. 
thi'ough inadvertency, allowed some t;old 
plate which had belonged to Alexander tli“ 
(ireat to go into the hands of the Cretan?, 
and besought those that had it, with tears in 
his eyes, to exchange with him again for 
money. Those that understood him thor- 
ougiily knew vefy well he only played the 
Cretan with the Cretans, but those that be- 
lieved him, and restored what they had, were 
cheated ; as he not only did not pay tiio 
money, but by craft got thirty talents more 
of his friends into his hands (which in a short 
time after fell to the enemy), and with them 
sailed to Samothrace, and there fled to the 
teifiple of Castor and Pollux for refuge. 

The Macedonians were always accounted 
great lovers of their kings, but now, as u 
their chief prop was broken, they all 
way together, and submitted to iEmiliu.s, aim 
in two days made him master of their \yiiole 
country. This seems to confirm the opinion 
which ascribes whatever he did to good for* 
tune. The omen, also, that happene«l a* 
Amphipolis, has a supernatural character 
When he was sacrificing there, and the hoi? 
rites were just begun, on a sudden, lightning 
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'ell upon th^ altar, aet the wood on fire, and rumor, it was found, had come the very day 
completed the immolation of the sacrifice, it was gained, though the distance beWeu 
The most signal manifestation, however, of the places was more than twenty-five hun- 
preternatural a^ncy appears in the story of dred miles. The truth of this no man of our 
the rumor of his success. For on the fourth time is ignorant of. 

ciay after Perseus was vanquished^ at Pydna, But to proceed. Cnseus Octavius, who 
whilst the people at Rome w'ere heeing the was joined in command with JEmilius, came 
horse-races, a report suddenly rose at the to an anchor with his fleet under Samothrace 
entrance of the theatre that -fEmilius had where, out of respect to the gods, he ixuinit- 
r/e/cated Perseus in a great battle, and was ted Perseus to enjoy the heuefit of refuge 
.‘educing all Macedonia under his power ; / but took care that he should not escape by 
and from thence it spread amongst the sea. Notwithstanding, Perseus secretly ner- 
rxHiple, and created general joy, with, shout- suaded Oroandes of Crete, master of a sinall 
ings and acclamations for that whole day V(‘ssel, to convey him and his treasure away, 
through the city. But when no certain author He, howevtu*, plaving t he true Cn^aii, took 
found of the news, and every one alike in the tnxisure, and hade him come, in the 
had taken it at random, it was abandoned night, witli his children and most necessary 
for the present and thought no more of, attendants, to the jwrt by the temple of 
until, a few days after, certain intelligence Ceres; hnt, as soon as it was evening, set sail 
came, and then the first was looked upon without him. It had been sad enough for 
as no less than a miracle, having, under an l\‘rseus to he forced to let down himself, 
apfioarance of fiction, contained what was his wife and children, through a narrow 
real and true. It is reported, also, that the. window by a wall,— jieople altogether un- * 
n.'ws of the battle fought in Italy, near the accustom(‘d to hardshf|j and flying;’ hnt that 
river Sagra, was conveyed into Peloponnesus which dre%v a far sadder sigh Irom his heart 
file same day and of that at JMycale against wa.;, whmi he was told by a man, as he wan- 
the Medes, to Plat»a. When the Romans dered on the shore, that lie had seen Oroan- 
liad d(*feated the larquins, who W'ere com- des under sail in the main sea; it htdiig now 
hilled with the Latins, a little after, there about daybreak. So, there ln‘ing no liopes 
V ere seen at Rome two tall and comely men, left of escaping, he fled hack again to the 
who professed to bring the news from the wall, which he and his wife recovm-ed, though 
cainj>. They were conjectured to be Co.stor they were s(M*n by the, Romans, b«‘lbre they 
and 1‘ollux. The first man that spoke to them could reach them. His childnui lie liimself 
m the forum, near the fountain where th<*y had delivered into th(^ hands of Ion, om^ that 
Mere cooling their horses, which were all of had l)(*en his favorite, but now ]>roved his 
a foain, expressed surprise at the report of betrayer, and w as the chief cause* that forced 
'ilie* victory, when, it is said, tiiey sinih'd, him (beasts ihenisc'lves will do so wli(‘n tln*ir 
and gently touched his heard w'lth tlndr young om*s are taken) to coined and yi<‘ld 
haiiils, the hair of which from being black liimself up to those that had them in their 
Mas, on the spot, changed to yellow. This power. His gn*atest conficlmicM* w as in Nas- 
ga\e credit to what they said, and fixed tlie ica, and it was for him he called, hut he not 
name of Ahenobarbus, or Brjvzeii-beard, on being there, Ik* be‘wailed his misfortune, 
he man. And a thing which haiipened in and, si-eing there was no jiossihle remedy, 
our own time will make all these cnidible. surrendered himsi'lf to Octavius. And here, 
or when Antonius rebelled against Donii- in particular, he made it manifest that.he 
sail, and Rome was in consternation, expect- w-as jiossessed with a vice irion* sordid^thaii 
lag great wars from the quarter of Oernniny, covetousness itself, namely, the fondness of 
a I on a sudden, and nobody knows upon life ; by which he deprived himself even of 
»at account, the people spontaneously gave pnty, the only thing that fortune never takes 
<‘0 a rumor of victory, and the news ran away from the most wretched. He desired 
Anf^iiiii*^ ^liiii' to be brought to ilOmilius, wdio arose from 
was slain,' his whole army destroyed, his seat, and accompanied with his fricuids 
tl ' ^ part of it escaped; nay, went to receive him, with tears in liis eyes, 

oelief was so strong and positive, that as a great man fallen by the anger of the 
h magistrates offered up sacrifice, gods and his own ill fortune; when Perseus 
ffr ^ author was sought — the most shameful of sights — threv.* him- 

bv ^ found, it vanished self at his feet, embriiced his knees, and. 

him every one shifting it off from uttered unmanly cries and petitions, such as 

the at last, W'as lo.st in iEmiliiis was not able to hear, nor would 

and crowd, as in a vast ocean vouclisafe to hear: but looking on him with 

cr€*diL^*”^* ground to support its a sad and angry countenance he said, “ Why, 

Ham d ^ short time, not so much as- unhappy man do you thus take pains to e»- 

mitio t Nevertheless, when Do- onerate fortune of your heaviest charge 

^ar u out with his forces to the against her, by conduct that Will make it 

Ifave IT messengers and letters that seem that you are not unjustly in calamity, 

6 e mm a relation of the victory ; and the and that it is not your present condHiom 
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but your former happiness, that was more 
than your deserts ? And why depreciate also 
my victoiy, and make my conquests insig- 
nificant, by proving yourself a coward, and a 
foe beneath a Koman? Distressed valor 
challenges ^eat respect, even from enemies; 
but cowardice, though never so successful, 
from the Romans has always met with scorn.’* 
Yet for all this he took him up, gave him 
his hand, and delivered him into tne custo- 
dy of Tubero. Meantime, he himself car- 
ried his sons, his sons-in-law, and others of 
chief rank, especially of the younger sort, 
back with him into his tent, where for a 
long time he sat down without speaking one 
word, insomuch that they all wondered at 
him. At last, he began to discourse of for- 
tune and human affairs. “ Ts it meet,” 
said he, “ for him that knows he is but man, 
in his greatest prosperity to pride himself, 
and be exalted at the conquest of a city, na- 
tion, or kingdom, and not rather well to 
weigh this change of fortune, in which all 
warriors may see an example of their com- 
mon frailty, and learn a lesson that there is 
nothing durable or constant ? For what 
time can men select to think themselves 
secure, when that of victory its(df forces us 
more than any to dread our own fortune V 
and a very little consideration on the law of 
things, and how all are hurried round, and 
each man’s station changed, will introduce 
sadness in the midst of the greatest joy. Or 
can you, when you see before your eyes the 
succession of Alexander himself, wdio ar- 
rived at the height of power and ruled the 

g reatest empire, in the short space of an 
our trodden under foot, — when you behold 
a king, that was but even now surrounded 
with so numerous an army, receiving nour- 
ishment to support his life from the hands 
of his conquerors, — can you, I say, believe 
there is any certainty in what we now pos- 
sess, whilst there is sucli a thing as chance? 
No, young men, cast off that vain pride and 
empty boast of victory; sit down with humil- 
ity, looking always for what is yet to come, 
and the possible future reverses which the 
divine displeasure may eventually make the 
end of our present happiness.” It is said 
that iEmilius, having spoken much more to 
the same purpose, dismissed the young men 
properly humbled, and with their vain- 
glory and insolence thoroughly chastened 
and curbed by his address. 

When this was done, he put his army into 
garrisons, to refresh themselves, and went 
- himself to visit Greece, and to spend a short 
time in relaxations equally honorable and 
humane. For as he passed, he eased the peo- 
ple’s grievances, reformed their governments, 
and bestowed gifts upon them; to son^e, 
corn, — to others, oil out of the king’s store- 
houses, in which, they report, there were such 
vast quantities laid up, that receivers and 
petitioners were lacking before they could 


I be exhausted. In Delphi he found a grea^ 
squarepillar of white marble, designed {qI 
' the pedestal of king Perseus* golden statue 
on which he commanded his own to be 
placed, alleging that it was but just that the 
conquered should give place to the conquer- 
ors. In Olympia he is said to have uttered 
the saying everybody has heard, that Pliidias 
had carved Homer’s Jupiter. When. the 
ten commissioners arrived from Rome, he 
delivei-ed up again to the Macedonians their 
cities and country, granting them to live at 
liberty, and according to their own laws, only 
paying the Romans the tribute of a hundred 
talents, double which sum they had been 
wont to pay to their kings. Then he celebra- 
ted all manner of shows and games, and sac- 
rifices to the gods, and made great enter- 
tainments and feasts ; the charge of all 
which he liberally defrayed out of thekiie^-’s 
treasury; and showed that he understood the 
ordering and placing of his guests, and how 
every man should be received, answerably to 
their rank and quality, wdth such nice exact- 
ness, that the Greeks were full of wornh^r, 
finding the care of these matters of pleas- 
ure did not escape him, and that though in- 
volved in such important business, he could 
observe correctness in these trifles. Nor 
was it least gratifying to him, that, amidst 
all the magnificent and splendid prepara- 
tions,*he himself was always the most grate- 
ful sight, and greatest pleasure to those he 
entertained*. And he told those that seenit d 
to wonder at his diligence, that there was 
the same spirit shown in marshalling a ban- 
quet as an army ; in rendering the one for- 
midable to the enemy, the other acceptable 
to the guests. Nor did men less praise his 
liberality, and the greatness of his soul, than 
his other virtues; for he would not so niiuh 
as see those great quantities of silver and 
gold, which were heaped together out of the 
king’s palaces, but delivered them to tli^ 
quajstors, to be put into the public treasury 
He only permitted his own sons, who 
were great lovers of learning, to take the 
king’s bo6ks; and when he distributed re- 
wards due to extraordinary valor, he gave 
his son-in-law, ^lius Tubero, a bowl that 
weighed five pounds. This is that Tubero 
we have already mentioned, who was one 
sixteen relations that lived together, and 
were all maintained out of one little farm ; 
and it is said, that this was the first plal^ 
that ever entered the house of the TdiJ* 
brought thither as an honor and reward oi 
virtue ; before this time, neither they nor their 
wives ever made use either of silver or gehl 
Having thus settled every thing wflb 
taking his leave of the Greeks, apd exiiortin^ 
the Maceddnians, that, mindful of the 
ty they had received from the Romans, 
snould endeavor to maintain it by 
obedience to the laws, and concord amon^* 
themselves, he departed for Epirus, having 
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ordera from the senate, to give the soldiers I As soon as it was day^ it was put to the 
that followed him in the war against Per- vote, and the first tribe was proceeding to 
seus the pillage of the cities of that country, refuse the triumph; and the news spread 
That he might set upon them all at once by amongst the people and to the senate. The 
mrprise wia unawares, he summoned ten of people were indeed much grieved that 
:he principal men out of each, whom he com- Aimilius should meet with such ignominy- 
manded, on such an appointed day, to bring but this was only in words, which hml no 
all the ^old and silver they had either in effect. The chief of the senate exclaimed 
theiiv private houses or temples ;«and, with against it as a base action, and excitedf one 
every one of these, as if it w-ere for this very another to repress the boldness and inso- 
purjwse, and under a pretence of searching lence of the soldiers, which would ere long 
for and receiving the gold, he sent a centu- become altogether ungovernable and violent, 
rioii and a guard of soldiers; who, the set day were they now permitted to deprive Ahnil- 
being come, rose all at once, and at the very ins of his triumph. Forcing a passage 
self-same time fell upon them, and proceed- through the crowd, they came up in great 
eii to ransack the cities; so that in one hour numbers, and desired the tribum's to defer 
a hundred and fifty thousand persons were polling, till tiny had spoken what they had 
ina<le slaves, and threescore and ten cities to say to the peo})le. All things tlms sus- 
sacked. Yet what was given to eacli sohlier, pended, and silence being made, Marcus 
out of so vast a destruction and utter ruin, Servilius stood up, a man of consular digni- 
amounted to no more than eleven drachmas; ty, and who had killed twenty-thret* of his 
so that men could only shudder at the issue enemi<‘s that had challenged him in single 
of a war, where the wealth of a whole nation combat. “ It is now more than ever,” said 
thus divided, turned to so little advantage he, “ clear to riiy mind liow gn^at a com- 
and profit to each particular man. mander our A-huilius Faulus is, when f see 

When Aimilius had done this, — an action he Vas able to perform such famous and 
[perfectly contrary to his gentle and ipild great exploits with an army so full of s<‘dition 
nature, — he went down to Oricus, where he and baseness; nor can 1 sufiiciently wondeir, 
embarked his army for Italy. He sailed up tliat a peojde that 8e('m(*d to glory in tho 
the river liber in the king’s galley, that triumphs over Illyrians and Ligurians, 
had sixteen banks of oars, and was richly shouhi now through envy refuse to 8(Ui tho 
adorned with captured arms and with doths Macedonian king led alive, and all tins glory 
of purple and scarlet; so that, the vessel of Philij) and Alexander in captivity to tho 
rowing slowly against the stream, the Ho- Roman j>ower. For is it not a strange tldng 
mans that crowded on th*^ shore to meet him lor you, who uj>on a slight rumor of victory 
bad a foretaste of his following iriumph. that came by cliance int-o the city, did offer 
i>ut the soldiers, who had cast -a cov<?tous sacrific(*8 and put up your recjue.sts unto tho 
eye on the treasures of Perseus, w hen they gods that you might s(!e the r<if>ort v<*rifi<Ml, 
did not obtain as much as they thought they now, when the general is returned with an 
deserv^i, were secretly enraged and angry undoubted comjuest, to d(‘fruud the gods of 
with Ainilius for this, but openly com- honor, and yourselves of joy, as if you f(‘ared 
plained that he had been a severe and tyraii- to behold the greatness of his warlike deed, 
uical commander over them ; nor were they or were resolvecl to sjijire your eiiAmy V And 
ready to show their desire of his triumph, of the two, much better were it to put a stop 
hen Servius (lalba, who was A-hnilius’s to the triumph, out of pity to him, than out 
eneniy, though he commanded as tribune un- o^ envy to your general ; yet to sucli a heiglit 
der him, understood this, he had the bold- of f)Ower 18 malice arrived amongst you, 
plainly to affirm that a triumph was not that a man without one scar to show on his 
»e allowed him; and sowed various cal- skin, that is smwth and slec^k witli ease and 
mines amongst the wldiers, which yet home-kcef)ing habits, will undertake to de- 
ur ler increased their ill-will. Nay more fine the office and unties of a general before 
CM esired the tribunes of the people, because us, who with our owm wmuiids have been 
e lour hours that were remaining of the taught how' to judge of the valor or the cow- 
suffice for the accusation, to ardice of commanders.’* And, at the same 
the another. But when time, putting aside his garment, he showed 

if 1 cornmanded him to speak tlien, an infinite number of scars upon his breast, 

orat^ “^anything to say, he began a Jong and, turning about, he exfKised some parts 
in with allmannerof reproaches, of his person which it is usual to conceal; 

time”*^^ remaining part of the and, addressing Galba, said ; “ You deride 

j tribunes, when it was dark, me for these, m which I glory before my 
assembly. The soldiers feIlow*<ntizens, for it is in their servioe, in 
^Itor ▼ehement on this, thronged which I hare ridden night and day, thatl 

^1 ftod entering into a conspiracy, received them; but go collect the votes, 

wh^ beset the capitol, whilst I follow after, and note the base and 

ow^ ™ tribunes had appointed the fol- ungrateful, and such as choose rather to be 
S assembly to be held. flattered and courted than oommandeo by 
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their general.” It is said, this speech so that weighed ten talents, and wassetwia 
stopped the soldiers* mouths, and altered precious stones. Then were exposed^ t 
their minds, that all the tribes decreed a view the cups of Antigonus and Seleucn ^ 
triumph ' for AiJmilius ; which was per- and those of the Thericlean make 
formed after this manner. all the gold plate that was used at Perseu • 

Tile people erected scaffolds in the Forum, table. Next ’to these came Perseus’ clia ' 
in the circuses, as they call their buildings ot, in which his armor was placed, and o 
for h 9 rse-races, and in all other parts of the that his diadem. And, after a little in^ 
city where they could best behold the show, termissiorif the kiiig*s children were kd 
The spectators were clad in white garments; / captives, and with them a train of their at- 
all the temples were open, and full of gar- teiidants, masters, and teachers, all .shed! 
lands and perfumes; the ways were cleared ding tears, and stretching out hands to the 
and kept open by numerous officers, who spectators, and making the children thom- 
drove back all who crowded into or ran selves also beg and entreat their compas.sioij' 
across the main avenue. This triumph There were two sons and a daughter, whose 
lasted three days. On the first, which was tender age made them but little sensible of 
scarcely long enough for the sight, were to the greatness of their misery, which very 
be seen the statues, pictures, and colossal insensibility of their condition rendered it 
images, which were taken from the enemy, the more deplorable; insomuch that Perseus 
drawn upon two hundred and fifty chariots, himself was scarcely regarded as he went 
On the second, was carried in a great many along, • whilst pity fixed the eyes of tlie 
wagons the finest and richest armor of the Romans upon the infants; and many of them 
Macedonians, both of. brass and steel, all could not forbear tears, and all beheld the 
newly polished and glittering; the pieces of sight with a mixture of sorrow and pleasure, 
which were piled up and arranged purposely until the children were passed. * 

with the greatest art, sb as to seem to be turn- After his children and their attendants 
bled in heaps carelessly and by chance: helm- came Perseus himself, clad all in black, 
ets were thrown upon shields, coats of mail and wearing the boots of his country ; and 
upon greaves ; Cretan targets, and Thracian looking like one altogether stunned and 
bucklers and quivers of arrows, lay huddled deprived of reason,, through the greatness of 
amongst horses’ bits and through these there his misfortunes. Next followed a groat 
appeared the points of naked swords, inter- company of his friends and familiars, who.'s^' 
mixed with long Macedonian sarissas. All countenances were disfigured with grief, and 
these arms were fastened together with just who let the spectators see, by their tears and 
so much looseness that they struck agaimst their continual looking upon Perseus, that it 
one another as they were drawn along, and was his fortune they so much lamented, and 
made a harsh and alarming noi.se, so that, that they were regardless of their own.’ 
even as spoils of a conquered enemy, they Per.seus sent to iEmilius to entreat that h-i 
could not be beheld without dread. After might not be led in pomp, but be left out of 
the.se wagons loaded with armor, there fol- the triumph ; who, deriding, as was but ju-t. 
lowed three thousand men who carried the his cowardice and fondness of life, sent him 
silver that was coined, in seven hundred and this answer, that as for that, it had been 
fifty vessels, each of which weighed three before, and was now, in his own power : 
talents, and was carried by four men. Others giving him to understand that the disgrac- 
brought silver bowls and goblets and cups, could be avoided by death ; which the faint- 
all dispo.sed in such order as to make the hearted man not having the spirit for. ami 
best show, and all curious as well for. their made effeminate by 1 know not what hops, 
size as the .solidity of their embossed work, allowed himself to appear as a part of hi-^ 
On the third day, early in the morning, own spoils. After these were carried four 
first came the trumpeters, who did not sound hundred crowns, all made of gold, sent from 
as they were wont m a procession or solemn the cities by their respective deputations le 
entry, but such a charge as the Romans use .^Emilius, in honor of his victory. Then k' 
when they encourage the soldiers to fight, himself came, seated on a chariot magnifi* 
Next followed young men wearing frocks cently adorned (a man well worthy to 
with ornamented borders, who led to the looked at, even without these ensigns of 
sacrifice a hundred and twenty stalled oxen, power), dressed in a robe of purple, inh^r- 

with their horns gilded, and their heads woven with gold, and holding a laurel branch 

adorned with ribbons and garlands; and in his right hand. All the army, in lik^ 
with these were boys that carried basins for manner, with boughs of laurel in their hancb. 
libation, of silver and gold. After this was divided into their bands and compariles, fol* 
brought the gold coin, which was divided lowed the chariot of their command^ ; some 
into vessels that weighed three talents, like singing verses, according to the usu^lcustonp 
those that contained the silver; they were in mingled with raillery ; others, songs of tri- 
number seven tv-seven. These were follow- um^m, and the praise of .Smilius’s dec<is ; 
ed by those that brought the consecrated who, indeed, was admired and account*^ 
bowl which iEmilius had caused to be made, happy by all men, and unenvIed by 
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one that was good ; except so far as it seems 
the province of some god to lessen that hap- 
piness which is too great and inordinate, and 
go to mingle the affairs of human life that no 
one should be entirely free and exempt from 
calamities ; but, as we read in Homer, that 
those should tliink themselves truly blessed 
to whom fortune has given an equal sliare of 
good and evil. 

J^nrilius had four sons, of whom Scipio 
and Fabius, as is already related, were 
adopted into other families; the other two, 
whom he had by a second wife, and who were 
yet but young, he brought up in his own 
house. One of these died at fourteen years 
of age, five days before his father’s triumph ; 
the other at tw'elve, three days after : so that 
there was no Roman without a deep sense of 
his suffering, and who did not shudder at the 
cruelty of fortune, that had not scrupled to 
bring so much sorrow into a house .replen- 
islied with happiness, rejoicing, and sacri- 
fices, and to iuteriuingle tears and laments 
with songs of victory and triumph. 

iFmilius, however, reasoning justly that 
courage and resolution was not merely to 
resist armor and spears, but all the shocks 
of ill-fortune, so met and so adapted himself 
to these mingled and contrasting circum- 
stances, as to outbalance the evil with tlie 
good, and his private concerns with those of 
the public ; and thus did notallow any thing 
either to take away from the gr<‘uideur, or 
sully the dignity of his victory. For as soon 
as he had buried the first of {lis sons, (as we 
have already said,) he triumphed ; and tlie 
second dying almost as soon as his triumph 
was over, he gathered together an assembly 
of the people, and made an oration to them, 
not like a man that stood in need of comfort 
from others, but one that undertook to sn}>- 
I«rt his fellow-citizens in their grief for the 
sufferings he himself underwent. 

“ I,” he said, “ who never yet feared any 
thing that was human, have, amongst such 
as were divine, always had a dread of fortune 
as faithless and inconstant ; and, for the very 
rea.son that in this war she had been as a 
favorable gale in all my aff airs, I still expect- 
ed some change and reflux of things. In one 
day I pa.ssed the Ionian sea, and reache<l 
Corcyra from Brundisinm ; thence in five 
JJiore I sacrificed at Delphi, and in other five 
days came to my forces in Macedonia, where, 
after I had finished the usual sacrifices for 
me purifying of the army, I entered on my 
duties, and, in the space of fifteen day.s, put 
an honorable period to the war. Still retain- 
^ jealousy of fortune, even from the 
sm^th current of my affairs, and seeing iny- 
secure and free from the danger oi any 
I chiefly dreaded the change of the 
K^de^ at sea, whilst conveying home my 
ictono^ army, vast spoils, and a captive 
ing. Kay, indeed, after I was returned to 
you safe, and saw the city full of joy, con- 


gratulating, and sacrifices, yet still I dis- 
trusted, well knowing tliat fortune never 
conferred any great benefits that were un- 
fuixed and unattended with probabilities of 
revei-se. Nor could my mind, that was still 
as it w’cre in labor, and always foreseeing 
soniething to befall this city, free itself from 
this fear, until this great misfortune hofoU 
me in my own family, and till, in the midst 
of those days set apart for triumph, I carried 
two of the best of sons, my only destined suc- 
cessors, one after another to their funerals. 
Now, therefore, I am myself safe from 
danger, at least as to what was my greatest 
care; and I trust and am v(‘rily persuaded, 
that for the time to come Fortune will prove 
constant and harmle.ss unto you ; since she 
has sullicieutly wreaked lier jealousy at our 
great succes.ses on me and mine, ainl has 
made the coinpieror as marked an example 
of human instability as the cai>tive whom ho 
led in triumj)h, with this only difference, that 
Perseus, though compiered, does yet enjt>y 
his chihlren, while tin* comjueror, ilOmilius, 
is d(‘prived of his.” This was tlui ^em‘rous 
aiW-1 magnanimous oratioiwKmilius is said to 
have sjKDken to tin* jx'ople, from a heart truly 
sincere and free fnun all artifu^e. 

Although li(^ v(;ry mueli pitied the condi- 
tion of Perseus, and studied to befriemi liim 
in what he w'as abl<*, y<‘t he could procure, no 
otlier favor, than his reiiioval from th(‘ com- 
mon prison, the Car'Cf’?', into a more cleanly 
and hinnane ]>lace of security, where, W'hilst 
he was guarded, it is said, he starv<‘d him- 
self to death. Others state his (huith to have 
been of the strangest ami most unusual 
character : that the B(>ldiers who were his 
guard, having conceived a and hatrecl 

against him for some reason, a»id finding no 
other way to grieve and atflict him, kept him 
from 8hM*|), took pains to disturb him when 
he was diHj) 0 .sed to rest, and found out con- 
trivances tf» keeji Inin continually awake, by 
which means at lengtli he wtis utterly worn 
out, and exjiired. 'I’wo of his eljildren, also, 
llied soon after liim ; the third, who was 
iiaiiKMl Alexand(jr, tln^y say proved an ex- 
quisite arti.st in turning and graving Hinall 
figures, and learned so perfectly to speak 
and write the Roman language, that he be- 
came clerk Uj the magistrate's, and behaved 
liiiiiself in his office with great skill and con- 
duct. 

They ascribe to ACmilius’s conquest ^o£ 
Macedonia, this most accejdable Ixmefit to 
the people, that he brought so vast a quanti- 
ty of money into the public Ireasury, that 
they never paid any taxes, until llirtius and 
Pansa were consuls, which was in the first 
war between Ant^my and Caesar, This also 
was peculiar and rernarkabie in ABmilius, 
that though he was extremely beloved and 
honored by the people, yet he always sided 
with Uie nobles ; nor would he eitheKsay or 
do any thing to ingratiate himself with the 
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multitude, but constantly adhered to the 
nobility, in all political matters, which in 
after-times was cast in Scipio Africanus’s 
teeth by Appius ; these two being in their 
time the most considerable men in the city, 
and standing in competition for the office of 
censor. The one had on his side the nobles 
and the senate, to which party the Appii 
were always attached ; the other, although 
his own interest was great, yet made use of ^ 
the favor and love of the people. When, 
therefore, Appius saw Scipio come to the 
market-place, surrounded with men of mean 
rank, and such as were but newly made 
free, yet were very fit to manage a de- 
bate, to gather together the rabble, and to 
carry what oever they designed by importu- 
nity and noise, crying out with a loud voice : 

“ (rroan liow,” said he, “ O .^Emilius Pau- 
lus, if you have knowledge in your grave of 
what is done above, that your son aspin^s to 
be censor, by the help of A^lmilius, the com- 
mon crier, and Licinius Philonicus.’* Scipio 
always had the good-will of the people, be- 
cause he was constantly heaping favors on 
them ; but iEiniliiis, although he still took 
part with the nobles, yet was as much tlu^ 
people’s favorite as those who most sought 
popularity and used every art to obtain it. 
This they made manifest, when, amongst 
other dignities, they thought him worthy of 
the office of censor, a trust accounted most 
sacred and of great authority, as well in 
other things, as in tlie strict examination 
into men’s lives. For the censors had power 
to expel a senator, and enrol whom they 
judged most fit in his room, and to disgrace 
such young men as lived licentiously, by tak- 
ing away their horses. Besides this, they 
were to vjdue and ass(\ss each man’s estate, 
and register the number of the people. 
There were numbenHl by iE mil ins, 337,452 
men. He declared Marcus iEmilius Lepi- 
dus first senator, who had already four times 
held that honor, and he removed from their 
office three of the senators of the least note. 
The same moderation he and his fellow cen-‘ 
sor, Marcius Philippus, used at the muster of 
the knights. 

Whilst he was thus busy about many and 
weighty affairs, he fell sick of a disease, 
which at first seemed hazardous ; and al- 
tliough after a while it proved without dan- 


ger, yet was troublesome and difficult to U 
cured : so tha#'^ the advice of his phr, 
sicians he sailed to Velia, in South Italy* 
and there dwelt a long time near the 
where he enjoyed all possible quietness. Th^ 
Romans, in the mean while, longed for 
return, and oftentimes by their exprt'ssiong 
in the theatres, gave public testiinonv of 
their great desire and impatience to see jiim 
When, therefore, the time drew nigh thnt a 
solemn sacrifice was of neces.sity to be off,.,', 
ed, and he found, as he thought, his body 
strong enough, he came back again to Rom,', 
and there performed the holy rites with the 
rest of the priests, the people in th(i nr^au 
time crowding about him, and congratula- 
ting his return. The next day ho sacritic^d 
again to the gods for his recovery ; and, hav- 
ing finished the sacrifice, returned t(» his 
house and sat down to dinner, wlien, all on a 
sudden and when no change was expcett'd, 
he fell into a fit of delirium, and, b(>iiig 
quite deprived of bis senses, the third day 
after ended a life, in which he had want* d 
no manner of thing which is thought to con- 
duce to haf)piness. Nay, his very funeral 
pomp had something in it remarkable and to 
be admired, and his virtue w\'is graced with 
the most solemn and hapi)y rites at liis burial; 
consisting, not in gold and ivory, or in the 
usual sumptuousness and splendor of such 
preparations, but in the good-will, honor, 
and love, not only of his fellow-citizens, hut 
of his enemies themselves. For as nianv 
Spaniards, Ligurians, and Macedonians, as 
happened to be present at the solemnity, 
that were young and of vigorous bodies, took 
up the bier and carried it ; whilst the more 
aged followed, calling iErnilius the benefac- 
tor and preserver of their countries. For 
not only at the time of his coipjue.st had lie 
acte<l to all with kindne.ssand clemency, but, 
through the whole course of his life, he con- 
tinued to do them good and look aftf^r tin ir 
concerns, as if they had been bis familiars 
and relations. They report, that the whole of 
his estate scarce amounted to three bund rod 
and seventy thousand drachmas ; to which he 
left his two sons co-heirs ; but Scipio, who 
was the youngest, being adopted into the 
more wealthy family of Africanus, gave it all 
to his brother. Such are said to have been 
the life and manners of .<Emilius. 
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COxMPARISON OF TIMOLEON WITH ^EMILIUS PAULUS. 


SrciT being the story of these two great / ons historians tell ns of the wicked and per- 
nieir’s lives, without doubt in the coni])ar - 1 fidious acts cominitfed by Pharax the Spar- 
isoii very little difference will be found be- tan, and Callippns the Athenian, witli the 
tween them. They made war with two pow- view of making tbeniselv(‘s kings of Sicily, 
crful enemies : the one against the ]\Iace<k>- Wt what were these men, and what strength 
Ilians, and the other with the Carthaginians; had they, to tmtertain such a thought? The 
and the success was in both cases glorious, first of tlnun was a followm* of Dionysius, 
One conquered Macedon from the sovimth wlnm he was ex])elled from Syracusi*. and the 
succeeding heir of Antigonus ; theotlnu* fnM‘d other a hired cajitain of foot umh'r Dion, and 
Sicily from usurping tyrants, and restored the came into Sicih with him. Hut 'rimoleou 
island to its former libcTty. Unless, indeed, it at the re»]nest and prayers f)f th(‘ Syracusans, 
be made a point of ilhnilius’s side, that ho en- was s(‘nt to Ix' tlndr gmieral, and had no m*e(l 
gaged with Perseus when his forces were en- to se«‘k for pow(*r, but had a ]>erfect title, 
tire, and composed of men that had ofbmsuc- foundial on tlndr own oib*rs, to hold it ; and 
ee.ssf idly fought with the Romans; wh(*reas, y<‘t no sooner had he fr«M*d Sicily from Ikt 
T iinoleon found Dionysius in a despairing oppressors, but he willingly surrendered it. 
condition, his affairs being reduced to th(^ last It is truly worthy our admiration in .Kmil- 
extremity : or, on the contrary, it be urg«*d iu;^ that though In* compn*red so gr(*at ami 
in favor of d'inioh'on, that he vanquish(‘d so rich a realm as that of Macedon, yet he 


8<'veral tyrants, and apowerfid Carthaginian wouhl not touch, nor se(‘ any of the money, 
army, with an inconsiderable numbiT of nor did he advantage himst'lf one faithing 
men gathered together from all parts, not by it, thmigh In*, was very generous of his 
with such an army as iEmilius had, of well own to otliers. 1 would not intend any 


disciplined soldiers, experienced in, war, 
and accustomed to obey; but with such as 
through the hopes of gain resorted to him, 
unskilled infighting and ungovernable. And 
when actions are eijuaily glorious, and tln^ 
means to compass them unequal, the great- 
est esteem is certaiidy due to tliat general 
who conquers with the smaller power. 

both have the reputation of having be- j 
haved themselves with an uncorrupted integ- 
rity, in all the atfairs they managed ; hut | 
Ahnilius had the advantage of being, from lii.s j 
infanoy, by the laws and customs of hi.s conn- j 
try brought up to the proper management of ; 
public affairs, which Timuleon brought him- : 
self to by hisown efforts. And this is plain; I 
for atthattirne all the Romans were uniform- ! 


r(*fle(!tion on I imoh*on, lor a(*e(‘pting of a 
housi^ and handsom<‘ estate in tin* (Miuntry, 
which the Syrai'usans jin-sented him with ; 
there is no dislionor in ac<M*pting ; hut y<*t 
then is great(‘r glory in a refusal, and tho 
snprem(‘sl virtue is shown in not wanting 
what it might fairly taki*. And as that 
body is, witliout douht, the most strong and 
healthful, which can the easa*st sujiport 
extrmne cold and c'xeessivii heat in the 
change of soasoiis, and that the most firm 
and collected mind wliich is not jmfb*d up 
w’itli j»rosperity, nor dejected wiMi adversity; 
so the virtue of .Kmiliu.'f was eiriineiitly seen 
in Ins couiiti'n.'inci^ and behavior front jrining 
us noble ami lofty uj>on tier loss of two d(‘ar 
sons, as when he achieved his greatest viclo- 


ly ord«*rly and obedient, respectful to the | ries ainl triumphs. Put 'i'imoleoii, aft/f*r ho 
laws and to their fellow’-citizens : wher(*as 1 had justly jmnish(*d his brother, a truly 
it is remarkable, that not one of the (ireek | heroic action, let his reason yiehl to a cause- 
generals commanding in Sicily, could keep | h'ss sfirrow, and hnniiliat(*d witli grief and 
himself uncorrupted, except Dion, and of { remorse, ffirbore for twenty years t<> appear 
bini many entertained a jealou.sy that he j in any public placfr. or ined<ll<i with any 
would establish a monarchy there, after the j affairs of the comnKUiwealth. It is truly 
bacefhernonian manner. Timaeus writes, | very commendable to abhor and shun flio 
that the Syracusans sent even Gylippus home j doing any base action ; but tfj stand in ff^ar 
dishonoraoly, and with a reputation lost hy I of every kind of censure or flisrenuh^, inay^ 
the unsatiaole covetousness he displayed , argue a gentle and o|)eii-hearted, but not an 
when he commanded the army. Andnumer- heroic temper. 
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Cato Major, hearing* some commend one 
that was rash, and inconsiderately daring in 
a battle, said, “ There is a difference between 
a man’s prizing valor at a great rate, and 
valuing life at little ; ” a very just remark. 
Antigonus, we know, at least, had a soldier, 
a venturous fellow, but of wretched health 
and constitution ; the reason of whose ill 
look she took the trouble to inquire into ; 
and, on understanding from him that it was 
a disease, commanded his physicians to em- 
ploy their utmost skill, and if possible recov- 
er nim ; which brave hero, when once cured, 
never afterwards sought danger or showed 
himself venturous in battle ; and, when An- 
tigonus wondered and upbraided him with 
his change, made no secret of the reason, and 
said, “Sir, you are’ the cause of my cow- 
ardice, by freeing me from those miseries 
which made me care little for life.” With 
the same feeling, the Sybarite seems to have 
said of the Spartans, that it was no commend- 
able thing in them to be so ready to die in 
the wars, since by that they were freed from 
such hard labor, and miserable living. In 
truth, the Sybarites, a soft and dissolute peo- 
le, might well imagine they ’hated life, 
ecause in their eager pursuit of virtue and 
glory, they were not afraid to die : but, in 
fact, the Lacedc'emonians found their virtue 
secured them happiness alike in living or in 
dying ; as we see in the epitaph that says : — 

They died, but not as lavish of their blood, 

Or thinking death itself was simply good ; 

Their wishes neither were to live nor die, 

But to do both alike connnendably. 

An endeavor to avoid death is not blama- 
ble, if we do not basely desire to live ; nor a 
willingness to die good and virtuous, if it* 
proceeds from a contempt of life. And 
therefore Homer always takes care to bring 
his bravest and most daring heroes well 
armed into battle ; and the Greek lawgivers 
unished those that threw away their shields, 
ut not him that lost bis sword or spear; 
intimating that self-defence is more a man’s 
business than offence. This is especially true 
of Yi governor of a city, or a general; lor if, 
as Ipliicrates divides it out, the light-armed 
are the hands ; the horse .the feet; the infan- 
try the breast; and the general the head; 
he, when he puts himself upon danger, not 
only ventures his own person, but all those 
whose safety depends on his; and so on the 
contrary. Callicratidas, therefore, though 
otherwise a great man, was wrong in his 
answep to the augur who advised him, the 
sacrifice being uhlucky, to be careful of his 


life ; ‘‘ Sparta,” said he, will not mi^s one 
man.” It was true, Callicratidas, when sim- 
ply serving in any engagement either at s< a 
or land, was but a single person, but as a gen. 
eral, he united in his life the lives of all, and 
could hardly be called one, when his death 
involved the ruin of so many. The savins 
of old Antigonus was better, who, when he 
was to fight at Andros, and one told him, 

“ The enerrw’s ships are more than ours;’’ 
replied, “For how many then wilt thou 
reckon me? ” intimating that a brave and 
experienced commander is to be highly 
valued, one of the first duties of whose office 
indeed it is to save him on whose safety de- 
pends that of others. And therefore J a)>- 
plaud Timotheus, who, when Chares show* <1 
the wounds he had received, and his shield 
pierced by a dart, told him, “ Yet how 
ashamed I was, at the siege of Samos, when 
a dart fell near me, for exposing myself, 
more like a boy than like a general in com- 
mand of a large army.” Indeed, where tlie 
general’s hazarding himself will go far to 
decide the result, there he must fight and 
venture his person, and not mind their max- 
ims, who would have a general die, if not of, 
at least in old age ; but when the advantage 
i will be but small if he gets the better, and 
the loss considerable if he falls, who then 
would desire, at the risk of the commander’s 
life, a piece of success which a comniou 
soldier might obtain? This I thouglit lit to 
premise before the lives of Pelopidas and 
Marcellus, who were both great men, bid 
who both fell by their own rashness. , For, 
being gallant men, and having gained their 
respective countries great glory and reputa- 
tion by their conduct in war against terrible 
enemies, the one, as history relates, over- 
throwing Plaiinibal, who was till then invin- 
cible ; the other,’ in a set battle beating the 
Laceda)monians, then supreme both at 
and land ; they ventured at last too far, and 
were heedlessly prodigal of their lives, wln n 
there was the greatest need of men and coin- 
niaiiders such as they. And this agreeiiifut 
in their characters and their deaths, is the 
reason why I compare their lives. 

Pelopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was 
descended, as likewise Epaminondas was 
from an honorable family* in Thebes ; and, 
being brought up to opulence, and having a 
fair estate left him whilst he was young. Inj 
made it his business to relieve the good ami 
deserving amount the poor, that he might 
show himself lord and not slave of his estate. 
For amongst men, as Aristotle observes, 
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some are too narrow-minded to use their and engaging the Arcadians, when the La- 
wealtK. and some are loose and abuse it ; cedieinonian wine, in which they fought, 
and these live perpetual slaves to their pleas- gave ground, and many fled, they closed 
ures, as the others to their gain. Others their shields together and resisted the assail- 
perinitted themselves to be obliged by Pelop- ants. Pelopidas, having received seven 
Idas, and thankfully made use of his liber- wounds in the forepart of his body, fell uix>u 
alitv and kindness; but amongst all his an heap of slain friends and enemies ; but 
friends, he could never persuade Epaminon- Epaminondas, though he thought him pjust 
das to be a sharer in his wealth. He, how- recovery, advanced to defend his arms and 
ever, stepped down into his poverty, and body, and singly fought a multitude, resolv- 
took pleasure in the same poor attire, spare ing rather to die than forsake ids lielpless 
diet, unwearied endurance of hardships, and 1‘elopidas. Aiul now, he being much dis- 
uushrinking boldness in war : like Capaneus tressed, being wounded in the breast by a 
in Euripides, who had spear, and in the arm by a sword, Agesipolis, 

Abundant wealth and in that wealth no pride ; Si>artans, came to his succor 

Irom the other wing, and beyond hojie 
he was ashamed any one should think that he delivered both. 

spent more upon his person than the meanest After this the Lacedi-cmonians pretended 
Theban. Epaminondas made his familiar to be friends to 'riiebes, but in truth looked 
and heredifciry poverty more light and easy, with jealous suspicions on the designs and 
1)V his philosophy and single life; but Pelo- power of the city, and childly hated the par- 
pidas married a woman of good family, and ty of Ismenias and Androclides, in which 
had children ; yet still thinking little of his Pelopidas also was an associate, as tending 
private interests, and devoting all his time to liberty, and tiie advancement of the com- 
to the public, he ruined his estate : and, when monalty. 'rhendoro Arcliias, Leontidas, 
liis friends admonished and told him how and Philip, all ricli men, and of oligarchical 
necessary that money which he neglected principles, and immoderately ambitious, 
was; “Yes,’’ he replied, “necessary to urged lii(e)>idas the Spartan, as he was on 
Nicodemus,” pointing to a blind cripjde. his way pa.st the city with a considerable 

llotli seemed equally fitted by nature for force, to surprise the Cadmea, and, baiiish- 
all sorts of excellence ; but bodily exercises ing tlie contrary faction, to establish an 
chiefly delighted Pelopidas, learning Epam- oligarchy, and by that means subject the 
inondas ; and the one spent his spare Hours city to tlie siqu-emaey of the Spartans, 
in hunting, and the Palaestra, the other in He, accepting tliii i)ru]>usal, at che festival 
hearing lectures or philosophizing. And, of Ceres un(‘Xpectedly fell on the Thebans, 
amongst a thousand point s for praise in both, and made himself master of tlie citadel. Is- 
judicious esteem nothing equal to that meiiias was taken, carried to Sparta, and in 
consLant benevolence and friendship, which a short time murdered; but Pelopidius, Phe- 
thcy inviolably preserved in all their expedi- renicus, Androclides, and many more that 
lions, public actions, and administration of fled were publicly proclaimed outlaws. Ejiam- 
tlie commonwealth. For if any one looks on inondas stayed at hotint, bidng not much 
tin* administrations of Aristides and riiemis- looked after, as one whom jihilosopliy h;id 
tocles, of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and made inactivi?, and j»overtv incapablo. 
Alpihiades, whatcoij^fusion, what envy, wJiat The Lacediemonians cashiered Phoehidas, 
,n»«tu;il^ealoiisy appears ? And if he then and lined him one hundred thousand drach- 
Cjists Ids eye on the kindness and reverence mas, yet still kiqit a garrison in the, Cadmea; 
that Pelopidas showed Epaminondas, he wJiichmadealHireecewonderattheirincon- 
luust needs confess, that these are more truly sistency, since they punished the di>er, but 
and more justly styled colleagues in govern- approved the deed. And tliough the 'J'hebans, 
nient and command than the others, who liaving lost their jsility, and being enslaved 
stnn'e rather to overcome one another than by Arcliiu.4 and Leontidas, had no hopes to 
their enemies. The true cause of this was get free from this tyranny, which tliey saw 


r enemies. The true cause of thi 


ueir virtue ; whence it came that they did guarded by the whole military power of the 
make their actions aim at wealth and J^partans, and had no means to break the 
K'lory, an endeavor sure to lead to bitter and yoke, unless these could be dejmsed from 
emitentious Jealou.sv ; but both from the their commaud of sea and land ; get Leontidaw 
^‘ginning being inflamed with a divine de- and his a-ssociates, understanding the exiles 
> re of seeing their country glorious by their lived at Athens in favor with the i>eople, 
^xertions, they used to that end one another’s and with honor from all the good and vir- 
their own. Many, indeed, tuoiis, formed secret designs against their 
d 'b* 1 f and entire affection is to be lives, and, suborning some unknown fellows, 

th battle at Man tinea, where despatched Androclides, but were not suc- 

ey both fought, being part of the succors cessful on the rest. Letters, besides, wera 
lat were ^nt from Thebes to the Lacedae- sent from Sparta to the Athenians, waniing 
mians, their then friends and allies. For, them neither to receive nor countenance the 
placed together amongst the infantry, exiles, but expel them as declared common 
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enemies of the confederacy. But the Athe- 
nians, from their natural hereditary inclina* 
tion to be kind, and also to make a grateful 
return to the Thebans, who had very much 
assisted them in restoring their democracy, 
and had publicly enacted, that if any Athe- 
nian would march armed through Boeo-. 
tia against the tyrants, that no Boeotian 
should either see or hear it, did the Thebans 
no harm. 

Pelopidas, though one of the youngest, was 
active in privately exciting each single exile; 
and often told them at their meetings, that it 
was both dishonorable and impious to neg- 
lect their enslaved and engarrisoned country, 
and, lazily contented with their own lives 
and safety, depended on the decree of the 
Athenians, and through fear fawn on every 
smooth-tongued orator that was able to work 
upon the people: no, they must venture for 
this great prize, taking Thrasybulus’ bold 
courage for example, and as he advanced 
from Thebes and broke the power of the 
Athenian tyrants, so they should march from 
Athens and free Thebes. When by this 
method he had persuaded them, they private- 
ly despatched some persons to those friends 
they had left at Thebes, and acquainted 
them with their designs. Their plans being 
approved, Charon, a man of the greatest dis- 
tinction, offered his house for their recep- 
tion; Phillidas contrived to get himself made 
secretary to Archias and Philip, who then 
held the office of polemarch or chief captain ; 
and Epaminondas had already inflamed the 
youth. For, in their exercises, he had en- 
couraged them to challenge and wrestle with 
the Spartans, and again, when he saw them 
puffed up with victory and success, sharply 
told them, it was the greater shame to be 
such cowards as to serve those whom in 
strength they so much excelled. 

The day for action being fixed, it was 
agreed upon by the exiles, that Pherenicus 
with the rest should stay at the Thriasian 
plain, while some few of the younger men 
tried the first danger, by endeavoring to get 
into the city; and, if they were surprised by 
their enemies, the others should take care to 
provide for their children and parents. 
Pelopidas first offered to undertake the bus- 
iness ; then Melon, Damoclides, and Theo- 
pompus, men of noble families, who, in other 
things loving and faithful to one another, 
were rivals constant only in glory and courage 
ous exploits. They were twelve in all, and 
having taken leave of those that stayed be- 
hind, and sent a messenger to Charon, they 
went forward, clad in short coats, and carry- 
ing hounds and hunting ^les with them, that 
they might be taken for hunters beating 
over the fields, and prevent all suspicion in 
those that knet them on the way. When 
the messenger came to Charon, and told him 
they were approaching, he did not change 
his resolution at the sight of danger, but bo- 


ing a man of his word, offered them hi 
house. But one Hipposthenidas, a man of 
no ill principles, a lover of his country, and 
a friend to the exiles, but not of as'^mneh 
resolution as the shortness of time and 
the character of the action required, bein? 
as it were dizzied at the greatness of 
approaching enterprise ; and beginning ^ow 
for the first time to comprehend that reiving 
on that weak assistance which cou.d ,be ex, 
pected from the exiles, they were und rtak- 
ing no less a task than to shake the go\>m. 
ment, and overthrow the whole power of 
Sparta; went privately to his house, and sent 
a friend to Melon and Pelopidas, de.sirin ^ 
them to forbear for the present, to return to 
Athens and expect a better op{,oitunitv. 
The messenger’s name was Chlidon, whu, 
going home in haste and bringing out his 
horse, asked for the bridle; but, his w ile not 
knowing where it was, and, when it couM 
not be found, telling him she had lent it to 
a friend, first they began to chide, then to 
curse one another, and his wife wished the 
journey might prove ill to him, and they,* 
that sent him; insomuch that Chlidon ’s pass- 
ion made him waste a great part of the day 
in this quarrelling, and then, looking on this 
chance as an omen, he laid aside all thoughts 
of his journey, and went away to some oth< r 
business, bo nearly had these great and glori- 
ous designs, even in their very birth, lost 
theii* opportunity. 

But Pelopidas and his companions, dress- 
ing themselves like countrymen, divided, 
and, whilst it was yet day, entered at diff- 
erent quarters of the city. It was, besides, 
a windy day, and it now just began to siiuw, 
which contributed much to their eoiiceul- 
ment, because most peop>le were gone in doors 
to avoid the weather. Those, however, that 
were concerned in the design, received tluni 
as they came, and conducted them to 
Charon’s house, where the exiles and others 
made up forty-eight in number. I'he tv- 
rants’ affairs stood thus: the secretary, 
lidas, as 1 have already observed, w as au ac- 
complice in, and privy to all the contrivauce 
of the exiles, and he a while before had iu- 
vited Archias, with others to an enteitaiu- 
meut on that day, to drink freely, ami meet 
some women of the town, on purpose that 
when they were drunk, and given up to their 
pleasures, he might deliver them over to the 
conspirators. But before Archias was thor- 
oughly heated, notice was given him tha^ 
the exiles were privately in the town;^ 
true report indeed, but obscure, and not woli 
confirmed: nevertheless, though PliiHiat^ 
endeavored to divert the discourse, Archias 
sent one of his guards to Charon, and com- 
manded him to attend immediately. 
evening, and Pelopidas and his friends 
him in the house, were putting thenisek^ 
into a fit posture ’for action, having th^ 
breastplates on already, and their sworo* 
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irirt: but at the sudden knocking at the door, 
one stepping forth to inquire the matter, 
and learning from the officer that Charon 
was sent for by the polemarch, returned in 
great confusion and acquainted those within ; 
and immediately conjectured that the whole 
plot was discovered, apd they should be cut 
in pieces, before so much as achieving any 
action to do credit to their bravery: yet all 
agreed that Chai-on should obey, and attend 
the polemarch, to prevent suspicion. Cha- 
roif was, indeed, a man of courage and res- 
olution in all dangers, yet in this case he 
was extremely concerned, lest any should 
6us|>ect that he was the- traitor and the 
death of so many brave citizens be laid on 
him. And, therefore, when he was ready to 
depart, he brought his son out of the women’s 
apartment, a little boy as yet, but one of the 
best looking aud strongest of all those of his 
age, and delivered him to Pelopidas with 
these words: “ If you find me a traitor, treat 
the boy as an enemy without any mercy.” 
The concern which Charon showed, drew 
tears from many; but all protested vehem- 
ently against his supposing any one of them 
so inean-spirited and base, at the appearance 
of approaching danger, as to suspect or 
blame him ; and therefore, desired him not to 
involve his son, but to set him out of harm’s 


about something else, ' inventing a sto 


way : that so he, perhaps, escaping tlie ty- 
rant’s power, might live to revenge the city 
and his friends. Charon, however, r«fused 
to remove him, and asked, “ What life, what 
safety could be more honorable, than to die 
bravely with his father, and such generous 
^companions?” Thus, imploring the pro- 
b'ction of the gods, and saluting and en- 
couraging them all, he departed, considering 
with himself, and composing his voice and 
countenance, that he might look as little 
like as possible to what in fact he really was. 

Wheii he was come to the door, Archias 
With Phillidas came out to him, and said, “ I 
have heard, CharonJ that there are some men 
JiLst come, and lurking in the town, and that 
some of the citizens are resorting to them.” 
Uiaron was at first disturbed, but asking. 
Who are they ? and who conceals them ? ” I 
and finding Archias did not thoroughly un- I 
derstaiid the matter, he concluded that none 
inf P**wy to the design had given this 
orrnation, and replied, “ Do not disturb 
yourselves for an empty rumor: I will look 
f u no report in such a case 

« tobe neglected.” Phillidas, who stood 
and leading back 
iiifr deep in drink, still prolong- 

w entertainment with the hopes of the 

ron ® ^^mpany at last. But when Cha- 
not found the men prepared, 

to Hitt hoped for safety and success, but 
their and with the slaughter of 

Pelopidas and his 
in thft but pretended to others 

house that Archias talked to him i 


the occasion, l^his storm was just bi 
over, when fortune brought another 
messenger came with a letter iron 
Archias, the Hierophant at Athens, 
namesake Archias, who was his frieii 
guest. This did not merely contain a 
conjectural suspicion, but, as it ap] 
afterwards, disclosed every particular 
design. The messenger being brough 
Archias, who was now pretty well c 
and delivering the letter, said to him, 
writer of this desired it might here 
once; it is on urgent business.” Ai 
with a smile, replied, “ Urgtuit busiiii 
inorrow,” and so receiving the letter, li 
it umler his pillow, and returned to wl 
had been speaking of with Phillidjis 
these words of hift are a proverb to th 
amongst the Greeks. 

Now when tin; opportunity seemed 
venient for action, they set out in 
companies; Pelopidas anti DamoclideH 
their party went against Leontid.is ant 
jKite.s, that livt‘d nt*ar togetlu*r; Chart)i 
Melon against Archias and Philip, h 
put on women's appan;l over tbt;ir hi 
plates, and thick garlands t)f fir anti 
to shade their faces; anti st>, as soon as 
came to the dour, the guests clapped 
gave an huzza, supi>osi ng them to lx 
women they expected. But when the 
spiraturs had looktid about tlni rt>om, 
carefully marketl all that were at the e 
tainment, tliey drew tlu*ir swords, and 
ing at Archias anti Philip amtingst 
tables, tlisclt)setl who they were. Piiil 
persuaded some few of his guests to sit 
and those that got up anti endeavored ( 
sist the poltiiiiarcli, being drunk, 
easily despatched. But IVdopidas aiit 
jiarty met with a harder task ; as the.3 
tempted Let)ntidas, a sober ami forrniti 
man, and when they carm^ to his house ft 
his doors shut, he being alreatly gone Uj 
Tliay knocked a long time before any 
would answer, but, at last, a servant 
heard them, coming out and unharriti]^ 
door, as soon as the gate gave way, 
rushed in, and, overturning the man, ir 
all haste tt> Leontidas’s chamlK*r. But Let 
diis, guessing at the matter by the noise 
running, leaped from his bed and drt!W 
dagger, hut forgot to put out the lights, 
by that means make them fall foul on 
another in the dark. As it was, being ea 
seen by reason of the light, he received tl 
at his chamber door and stabbed Cephist 
rus, the first man that entered : on his i 
ing, the next that he engaged was Pelopii 
and the passage being narrow and Ceph 
dorus’s body lying in the way, there wi 
fierce and dangerous conflict. At last Pel 
Idas prevailed, and having killed Leonth 
he and his companions went in pursuit of 
pates, and after the same manner broke i 
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his house. He jferceived the design^ and fled 
to his neighbors; but they closely followed, 
and caught and killed him. 

This done they joined Melon, and sent to 
hasten the exiles they had left in Attica : 
and called upon the citizens to maintain 
their liberty, and taking down the spoils 
from the porches, and breaking open all the 
armorers* shops that were near, equipped 
those that came to their assistance. Epam- 
inondas and Gorgidas came in already armed, 
with a gallant train of young men, and the 
Dest of the old. Now the city was in a great 
excitement and confusion, a great noise and 
hurry, lights set up in every house, men run- 
ing here and there ; however, the people did 
not as yei gather into a body, but, amazed 
at the proceedings, and not clearly under- 
standing the matter, waited for the day. And, 
therefore, the Spartan officers were thought 
to have been in fault for not falling on at 
once, since their garrison consisted of about 
fifteen hundred men, and many of the citi- 
zens ran to them; but, alarmed with the 
noise, the fires, and the confused running of 
the people, they kept quietly within the 
CadVnea. As soon as day appeared, the Ex- 
iles from Attica came in armed, and there 
was a general assembly of the people. 
Epaminondas and Gorgidas brought forth 
Felopidas and his party, encompassed by 
the priests, who held out garlands; and ex- 
horted the people to fight for their country 
and their gods. The assembly, at their ap- 
pearance, rose up in a body and with shouts 
and acclamations received the men as their 
deliverers and benefactors. 

Then Felopidas, being chosen chief cap- 
tain of Bceotia, togetlier with Melon and 
Charon, proceeded at once to blockade the 
citadel, and stormed it on all sides, being ex- 
tremely desirous to expel the Laceda 3 mon- 
iaus, and free the Cadinea, before an army 
could come from Sparta to their relief. 
And he just so narrowly succeeded, that 
they, having surrendered on terms and de- 
parted, on their way home met Cleombrotus 
at Megara marching towards Thebes with a 
considerable force. The Spartans con- 
demned and executed Herippidas and Arcis- 
sus, two of their governors at Thebes, and 
Lysanoridas the third being severely fined, 
fled to Feloponnesus. This action so closely 
resembling that of Thrasybulus, in the cour- 
age of the actors, the danger, the encounters, 
afid equally crowned with success, was called 
the sister of it by the Greeks. For we can 
scarcely find any other examples where so 
small and weak a party of men by bold cour- 
age overcame such numerous and powerful 
enemies, or brought ^eater blessings to 
their country by so doing. But the subse- 
quent change of affairs made this action the 
more famous; for the war which forever 
ruined the pretensions of Sparta to com- 
mand, and put an end to the supremacy she 


then exercised alike by sea and by lai 
ceeded from that night, in which Fe 
not surprising any fort, or castle, or i 
but coming, the twelfth man, to a 
house, loosed and broke, if we may 
truth in metaphor, the chains of the 
tan sway, which before seemed of ae 
and indissoluble. 

But now the Lacedaemonians in 
Boeotia with a great army, the Atln 
affrighted at the danger, declared 
selves no allies to Thebes, and prost 
those that stood for the Boeotian ii 
executed some, and banished and fiin 
ers : and the cause of Thebes, destil 
allies, seemed in a desperate conditio 
Felopidas and Gorgidas, holding thee 
captains of -Boeotia, designing to 1 
quarrel between the Eacedsernoiiiai 
Athenians, made this contrivance. 
Sphodrias, a Spartan, a man famous 
for courage in battle, but of no soun< 
ment, full of ungrounded hopes and 
ambition, was left with an army at T1 
to receive and succor the Theban rem 
To him Felopidas and his colleagues ^ 
ly sent a merchant, one of their 1 
with money, and, what proved more el 
advice, — that it more became a imii] 
worth to set upon some great enterijri 
that he should, making a sudden iin 
on the unprotected Athenians, surpr 
FiraeiN; since nothing could be so g 
to ISparta, as to take Athens ; and th 
bans, of course, would not stir to the 
ance of men whom they now hatt 
looked upon as traitors. Sphodrias 
at last wrought upon, marched into 
by night with his army, and advancec 
as Eleusis ; but there his soldiers’ 
failing, after exposing his project and 
ing tlie Spartans in a dangerous war, 
treated to Thespia3. After thi 
Athenians zealously sent supplies to 
and putting to sea, sailed to many 
and offered support and protection 
those of the Greeks who were willing to 

The Thebans, meantime, singly, 
many skirmishes with the Spartii 
Boeotia, and fighting some battles, noi 
indeed, but important as training a 
structing them, thus had their minds 
and their bodies inured to labor and 
both experience and courage by these fi 
encounters insomuch that we have it 
that Antalcidas, the Spartan, said to 
aus, returning wounded from Bceotia, 
deed, the Th^ans have paid you hand 
for instructing them in the art of war,i 
their wills.” In real truth, however 
ilaus Was not their master in this, bv 
that prudently and opportunely, as b 
young dogs, set them on their enemi' 
brought them safely off after they ha 
ed the sweets of victory and resolutio 
aU those leaders, Felopidas deserv 
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most honor : as after.they had once chosen 
him general, he was every year in command 
Llone as he lived; either captain of the 
8‘icred band; or, what was most frequent, 
chief caj>tain of Boeotia. About Plataea and 
Thespim the Spartans were routed and put 
to fli‘dit, and Phoebidas, that surprised the 
Ciniiuea, slain ; and at Tanaj^ra a considera- 
ble force wtvs worsted, and the leader Pan- 
thoidt's killed. But these encounters, though 
they, raised the victor’s spirits, did not 
thoroughly dishearten the unsuccessful; for 
there was no set battle, or regular fighting, 
but mere incursions on advantage, in which, 
according to occasion, they charged, retired 
again or pursued. But the battle at Tegyne, 
wliieh seemed a prelude to Leuctra,won Pelop- 
idas a great reputation ; for none of the other 
commandefs could claim any hand in the de- 
sign, nor the enemies any show of victory. 
The city of the Orchomenians siding with the 
Spartans, and having received two companies 
[or its guard, he kept a constant eye Upon 
it. and watched his opportunity. Hearing 
that the garrison had moved into Locris, aiid 
hoping to find Orchomenus defenceless, he 
marched with his sacred baud, and some few 
hors«.*meu. But when he ai)proache<l the 
city, au<l found that a reinforcement of the 
garrison was, on its march from Sparta, he 
made a circuit round the foot of the iiioun- 
tains, and retreated with his little army 
through Tegyraj, that being the only’^way 
he could pass. For the river M(*las, almost 
as soon as it rises, spreads itself into marsh- 
es and navigable pools, and mak<*s all the 
plain between im[)a.ssible. A little b(dow 
the marshes stands the temple and oracle of 
Ap.»llo 'regyrreus, forsaken not long before 
that time, liaving flourished till the Median 
wars. Echecrates then being priest. I lere iln^y 
>rofess that the god was born ; the neigh- 
wring mountain is called Delos, and there 
the river Melas comes again into a clianmd ; 
behind the temple rise two springs, admira- 
ble for the sweetness, abundance, and cool- 
ness of the^ streams ; one they call Plicenix, 
the other Elsea, even to the present time, as 
if Lucina had not been delivered between 
two tre<^s, but fountains. A place hard by, 
callecl Ptoum, is shown, where they say she 
''as affrighted by the appearance of a boar ; 
snd the stories of the Python and Tityus are 
in like manner appropriated by these locali- 
i^s* I omit many of the points that are used 
^ tra-dition does not 

amongst those that were l>orn, 
ana then made immortal, as Hercules and 
acchus, whom their virtue raised above a 
ortal and passible conditiou ; but Apollo 
_ of the eternal unbegotten deities, if 
, 1 ® collect any certainty concerning 
thmgs, from the statements of the old- 
in such subjects. 

^18 the Thebans were retreating from 
homenos towards Tegywe, the Spartans, 
14 
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at the s^me time marching from Locris, 
met them. As soon as they came in view, 
advancing through the straits, one told Pel- 
opidas, “ We are fallen into our enemy’s 
hands;” he reidied, “And why not tlley 
into ours?” and immediately commanded 
his horse to come up from the rear and 
charge, while he himself drew’ his infantry, 
being three huiulred in number, into a close 
body, hoping by that means, at whatsoever 
point he made the attack, to break his, way 
through his more lumnaxius enemies. The 
Spartans had two companies, ( the company 
consisting, as Ephorus states, offivo hundred; 
Callisthenes says seven hundred ; others, as 
Polybius, nine hundred ; ) and their leaders, 
(iorgoleon and Theojxiinpus, confident of 
success, advanced upon the 'riiebans. The 
chargti being made with much fury, chiefly 
where the commanders were posteil, the 
Spartan cajdains that engaged I’elopiihis 
were first killed ; and those immediately 
around them suffering severely, the whole 
army was thus dish<‘art(?ned, and oiHMied a 
lane for the 'Thebans as if they desired to 
pass tlirough and escape. But when Pel- 
opidas ent«‘re<l, and turuiug against tfioso 
tliat stood th(*ir ground, still went on with a 
bloody slaughter, an open flight ensued 
amongst the Spartans. 'J'he pursuit was 
carried but a little way, because they figured 
the neighboring Orchomenians, and tiui rein- 
forcement from Lacedannon ; th».*y Inul siic- 
ceeded, however, in fighting a way througli 
their eneini(‘s, and overpowering tlndr wliolo 
force ; and, thendore, erecting a tro])liy, and 
spoiling the slain, th(‘y returned lionn^ ex- 
tremely oncourage<l witli their achievemcMits. 
For in all the gi eat wars there had ever been 
against (j^^’eeks or barbarians, the Spartans 
were never Ixdore beaten by a smalh'r com- 
)any than their own ; nor, indeed, ih a set 
)attle, when their numlKTwas equal. Heiico 
their courage was tliought irresistible, and 
their high r<*pute before tlie battle made a 
conquest already of enemies, who thought 
themselves no match for the nniu of S]>arta 
even on equal terms. But this battle first 
taught the other fireeks, that not only Eu- 
rotas, or the country between Babyce and 
Cnacion, breeds men of courage and resolu- 
tion ; but that where the youth are, ashamed 
of baseness, and ready to ventiire in a 
good cause, where they fly disgrace more 
than danger, there, wherever it be, are found 
the bravfist and most formidable oiqKuienU.* 
Gorgidas, according to some, first formed 
the Sacred Band of three hundred chosen 
men, to whom, as being a guard for the 
citadel, the State allowed provision, and all 
things necessary for exercise : attd hence 
they were called the city band, as citadels o£ 
old were usually called cities. Others say 
that it wascom|:^ed of young men attached’ 
to each other by wrsonal affection, and a 
pleasaut saying of Pammenes is current, that 
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Homer’s Nestor was not well skilled in or- 
dering an army, when he advised the Greeks 
to rank tribe and tribe, and family and 
family together, that 

• 

So tribe might tribe, and kinsmen kinsmen aid, 

but that he should have joined lovers and 
their beloved. For men of the same tribe 
or family, little value one another when 
dangers press ; but a band cemented by 
friendship grounded upon love, is never to 
be broken, and invincible ; since the lovers, 
ashamed to be base in sight of their beloved, 
and the beloved before their lovers, willingly 
rush into danger for the relief of one . an- 
other. Nor can that be wondered at since 
they ha\e more regard for their absent lovers 
than for others present ; as in the instance 
of the man, who, when his enemy was go- 
ing to kill him, earnestly requested him to 
run him through the breast, that his lover 
might not blush to see him wounded in the 
back. It is a tradition likewise, that lolaiis, 
who assisted Hercules in his labors and 
fought at his side, was beloved of him ; and 
Aristotle observes, that even in his time, 
lovers plighted their faith at lolaus’s tomb. 
It is likely, therefore, that this band was 
called sacred on this account ; as Plato calls 
a lover a divine friend. It is stated that it 
was never beaten till the battle at Chneronea: 
and when Philip, after the fight, took a view 
of the slain, and came to the place where the 
three hundred that fought his phalanx lay 
dead together, he wondered, and under- 
standing that it was the band of lovers, he 
shed tears and said, “ Perish any man wdio 
suspects that these men either did or suffer- 
ed any thing that was base.” 

It was not the disaster of Laitts, as the 
poets imagine, that first gave rise to this 
form of attachment amongst the Thebans, 
but their law-givers, designing to soften 
whilst they w^ere young, their natural fierce- 
ness, brought, for example, the pipe into 
great esteem, both in serious and sportive 
occasions, and gave great encouragement to 
these friendships in the Palaestra, to temper 
the manners and characters of the youth. 
With a view to this they did well, again, to 
make Harmony, the daughter of Mars and 
Venus, their tutelar deity ; since, where 
force and courage is joined with gracefulness 
and winning behavior, a harmony ensues that 
combines all the elements of society in per- 
fect consonance and order. — Gorgidas distri- 
buted this Sacred Band all through the front 
ranks of the infantry and thus made their gal- 
lantry less conspicuous ; not being united in 
one body, but mingled with so many others of 
inferior resolution, they had no fair opportu- 
nity of showing what tliey coiild do. But Pelo- 
pidas, having sufficiently tried their bravery 
' at Tegyrse where they had fought alone, and 
around his own person, never afterward divi- 
ded Uiem, but ‘keeping them entire, and as 


one man, gave them the first duty in n. 
greatest battles. For as horses run briske* 
in a chariot than singly, not that their joint 
force divides the air with greater ease*^ but 
because being matched one against the othej 
emulation kindles and inflames their courajje- 
thus he thought, brave men, provoking on^ 
another to noble actions, would prove most 
serviceable and most resolute, where all were 
united together. 

Now when the Lacedaemonians had made 
peace with the other Greeks, and united all 
their strength against the Thebans only, and 
their king, Cleombrotus, had passed’ tiie 
frontier with ten thousand foot and one 
thousand horse, and not only subjection, 
as heretofore, but total dispersion and anni' 
hilation threatened, and Boeotia was in a 
greater fear than ever, — Pelopidas, leaving 
his house, when his wife followed him on las 
way, and with tears begged him to be care- 
ful of bis life, made answer, “ Private men, 
my wife, should be advised to look to tiieni- 
selves, generals to saVe others.” And wiieii 
he came to the camp, and found the ciiief 
captains disagreeing, he, first, joined the 
.side of Epaminondas, who advised to light 
the enemy; though Pelopidas himself was 
not then in office as chief captain of Bivutia. 
but in command of the fc>acre(ji Band, an l 
trusted as it was fit a man should be, who 
had given his country such proofs of liis zeal 
for its freedom. And so, when a battle was 
agreed on, and they encamped in front (/i 
the Spartans at Leuctra, Pelopidas saw a 
vision, which much discomposed him. In 
that plain lie the bodies of tlie daughters u4 
one Scedasus, called from tlie place Leiu- 
trida 3 , having been buried there, after having 
been ravished by some Spartan strangtrs. 
When this base and lawless deed was done, 
and their father could get no satisfaction at 
Lacedajmon, with bitter imprecations on tb’ 
Spartans, he killed himself at his daughn is 
tombs : and, from that time, the proplmci' S 
and oracles still w'arned them to have a grent 
care of the divine vengeance at Lcuctra. 
Many, however, did not understand 
meaning, being uncertain about the place, 
because there was a little maritime town ol 
Laconia called Leuctron, and near JMegalup' 
lis in Arcadia a place of the same name ; ana 
the villany was committed long before this 
battle. 

Now Pelopidas, being asleep in the camp- 
thought he saw the maidens w'eeping about 
their tombs, and cursing the Spai'tans. ami 
Scedasus commanding, if they desired tlie 
victory, to sacrifice a virgin with che.-tuul 
hair to his daughters. Pelopidas looked ou 
this as an harsh and impious injunction, but 
rose and told it to the prophets and com man* 
ders of the army, some of whom contended, 
that it was fit to obey, and adduced a- ex- 
amples from the ancients, Menceceus, son o 
Creon ; Macaria, daughter of Hercules ; 
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from later times, Pherecydes the philosopher, this battle, however, Epaminondas with his 
slain lyr the Lacedemonians, and lus skin, phalanx, neglecting the other Greeks, and 
as the oracles advised, still kept by their charging them alone, and Pelopidtis comiiiff 
kings, Leonidas, again, warned by the ora- up with such incredible speed and fury so 
cle, didas it were sacrifice himself for the broke their courage and baffled their art 
good of Greece ; The m is tocles offered human that there began such a flight and slaughte^ 
victims to Bacchus Omestes, before the en- amongst the Spartans, as w'as never before 
gagement at Salamis ; and success showed known. And so Pelopi<las, though in no 
tiieir actions to be good. On the contrary, high office, but only captain of a small band 
Agesilaus going from the same place, and got as much reputation by the' victory as 
against the same enemies that Agamemnon Epaminondas, who was general and chief 
did, and being commanded in a dream at captain of Bceotia. 

Aulis to sacrifice his daughter, was so weak Into Peloixmnesus, however, they both 
as to disobey ; the consequence of which was, advanced together as colleagues in supreme 
that his expedition was unsuccessful and command, and gained the greater part of the 
inglorious. But some on theother side urged, nations there from the Spartan conb^deracy* 
that such a barbarous and impious oblation Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and much of Laco- 
could not be pleasing to any Superior Beings : nia itself. It was the dead of winter, and 
tliat typhous and giants did not preside over but few of the Inst days of the month re- 
tlie w'orld, but the general father of gods mained, and, in the beginning of the next 
and men ; that it was absurd to imagine any new officers w ere to succeed, and whoever 
divinities or jiowers delighted in slaughter failed to deliver up his charge, forfeited his 
and sacrifices of men; or, if there were any head. Therefore, the other chief captains 
such, they were to be neglected, as weak and fearing the law', and to avoid the shari)ness 
unable to assist ; such unreasonable and of the winter, advised a retn‘at. But IVlop- 
cruel desires could only proceed from, and ida« joined with E]>aminondas, and, encour- 
live in, weak and depraved minds. aging his countrymen, led them against Spar- 

1 he commanders thus disputing, and Pe- ta, and, passing the Eurotas, took many of 
lopidas being in a great perplexity, a mare the towns, and wasted the country as far 
colt, breaking from the herd, ran through as the sea. This army consisted of 8<;venty 
tlie camn, and when she came to the place thousand Greeks, of which number the 
where tney were, stood still ; and whilst 'J'liebans could not make the twelfth part; 
some admired her bright chestnut color, but the reputation of the men made all their 
others her mettle, or the strength and fury of allies contented to follow them as lemlers, 
her neighing, Theocritus, the augur, took though no articles to that effect had been 
thought, and cried out b) Pelopidas, “ O good made. For, imbued, it seems the first and 
Triend 1 look, the sacrifice is come ; expect paramount law, that he that wants a debmd- 
no other virgin, but use that which the gods er, is naturally a subject to him that is able 
have sent thee. ^ With that they took the to defend; as mariners, thougii ii a calm or 
colt, and, leading her to the maidens’ sepul- in the port they grow insolent, and brave 
ch res with the usual solemnity and prayers, the pilot, yet when a storm comes, and danger 
oltered her with joy, and spread through the is at liand, they all attend, and put their 
whole army the account of Pelopidas’s (Iream, hopes in him. So the Argives, Eleans, and 
and how they had given the required sacri- Arcadians, in their coiigressi's, would con- 
^ t(?nd with the Thebans for superiority in 

In the battle, Epaminondas, bending his command, yet in a battle, or any liaxardouii 
P lalaiix to the left, that, as much as possible. Undertaking, of their own will followed their 
e might cBvide the right wing, composed of Theban caj)tai ns. In this experlition, they 
partans, from the other Greeks, and dis- united all Arcadia into one body, ami ex- 
ress Cleombrotus, by a fierce charge in polling the .Sj)artans that inhabit<*d Messe- 
o umn on that wing, the enemies perceived nia, they called back the old Messenians, 
le aesign, and began to change their order, and established them in Ithorne in one body; 

extend their right wing, and, as — and, returning through Cenchreaj, they dis- 
number, to encora- persed the Athenians, who designed to set 
*'P^*Tttinondas. But Pelopidas with the upon them in the straits, and hiiuler their 
ee hundred came rapidly up, before march. 

^ eombrotus could extend nis line, and close For these exploits, all the other Greeks 
*^nd so fell upon the Spar- loved their courage, and a^lrnired their sue- 
the Lacedae- cess; but among their own citizens, envy, 
4 ^ expert^t and most practised still increasing with their glory, prepared 
iccuY* mankind, used to train and them no pleasing nor agreeable reception. 

^ ^tom themselves to nothing so much as Both were tried for their lives, because they 
wemselves from confusion upon any did not deliver up their command in the 
>r riSt ^ follow any leader, first month, Bucatitis, as the law required, 

Ijrhi o* man, and form in order, and but kept it four months longer, in which 
6 on what part soever dangers press. In j time they did these memorable anions in 
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Messema, Arcadia, and Laconia. Pelopidas 
was first tried, and therefore in greatest daii- 

f er» but both were acquitted. Epaminondas 
ore the accusation and trial verjr patiently, 
esteeming it a great and essenti^ part of 
courage and generosity, not to resent in- 
juries in political life. But Pelopidas, be- 
ing a man of a fiercer temper, and stirred on 
by his friends to revenge the * alfront, took 
the following occasion. Meneclidas, the 
orator, was one of those that hud met with 
Melon and Pelopidas at Charon’s house ; 
but not receiving equal honor, and being 
powerful in his speech, but loose in 
his manners, and ill natured he abused 
his natural endowments,’ even after, this 
trial, to accuse and calumniate his betters. 
He excluded Epaminondas from the chief 
captaincy, and for a long time kept the uj)- 
per hand of him ; but he was not powerful 
enough to bring Pelopidas out of the peo- 
ple’s favor, and therefore endeavored to 
raise a quarrel between him and Charon. 
And since it is some comfort to the envious, 
to make those men, whom themselves cannot 
excel, appear worse than others, he studi- 
ously enlarged upon Charon’s actions in his 
speeches to the people, and made panegyrics 
on his expeditions and victories ; and, of 
the victory which the horsemen won at 
Platsea, before tlie battle at Leuctra, under 
Charon’s comm and,* he endeavored to make 
the following sacred memorial. Androcydes, 
the Cyzicenian, had undertaken to paint a 
previous battle for the city, and was at work 
m Thebes ; and when the revolt began, and 
the war came on, the Thebans kept the ]>ic* 
ture that w'aS then almost finished. This 
J)icture Meneclidas persuaded them to. ded- 
icate, inscribed with Charon’s name, de- 
signing by that means to obscure the glory 
of Epaminondas and Pelopidas. This w as a 
ludicrous piece of pretension ; to set a single 
victory, where only one Gerandas, an ob- 
scure Spartan, and forty more were slain, 
above such numerous and important battles. 
This motion Pelopidas opposed, as contrary 
to law, alleging that it was not the custom of 
the Thebans to honor any single man, but to 
attribute the victory to their country ; yet in 
all the contest he extremely commended Cha- 
ron, and confined himself to showing Mene- 
clidas to be a troublesome and envious fellow, 
asking the Thebans, if they had done nothing 
that was excellent. . . .insomuch that Menecli- 
das was severely fined ; and he, being unable 
to pay, endeavored afterwards to disturb the 

f avernment. These things give us some 

ght into Pelopidas ’s life. 

Novr when Alexander, the tyrant of 
Pherae, made open war against some of the 
Thessalians, and had designs against all, 
the cities sent an embassy to Thebes, to de- 
sire succors and a general ; and Pelopidas, 
knowing that Epaminondas was detained by 
the Peloponnesian afiairs, offered himself to 


lead the Thessalians, being unwilling to 1 
his courage and skill lie idle, and thinkia! 
it unfit that Epaminondas should be witjf 
drawn from his present duties. Wh. n j** 
came into Thessaly with his army, ho ^ 
ently took Larissa, and endeavored to r**' 
claim Alexander, who submitted, and briiJ 
him, from being a tyrant, to govern gontlv 
and according to law ; but finding him un- 
tractable and brutish, and hearing gre^t 
complaints of his lust and cruelty, Pelopida,^ 
began to be severe, and used him ron<.liVv 
insomuch that the tyrant stole away pri\ ami 
ly with his guard. But Pelopidas, loavin.; 
the Thessalians fearless of the tyrant, and 
friends amongst themselves, marched into 
Macedonia, where Ptolemy was then at war 
with Alexander, the king of Macedon; both 
parties having sent for him to hear and do- 
termine their dilferences, and assist the on*' 
that appeared injured. When he came, iio 
reconciled them, calling back the exiles -.and 
receiving for hostages Philip The kin-‘,s 
brother, and thirty children of the noblts, 
he brought them to d'hebes ; showing the 
other Greeks how wide a reputation the 
Thebans had gained for honesty and couraire. 
This was that Philip who afterwards endeav- 
ored to enslave the Greeks: then he wa.^; a 
boy, and lived with Pammenes in Theb( >; 
and hence some conjecture, that he took 
Epaniinondas’s actions for the rule of Ins 
own; and i)erhaps, .indeed, he did take ex- 
ample from liis activity and skill in ^^ar. 
which, however, was but a small portion of 
his virtues; of his temperance, justice, g n- 
erosity, and mildness, in which he was triiiy" 
great, Philip enjoyed no share either by na- 
ture or imitation. 

After this, upon a second complaint of 
the Thessalians against Alexander of I’lierie, 
as a disturber of the cities, Pelopidas was 
joined with Jsmenias, in an embassy to hini; 
but led no forces from Thebes, not ex}»ott- 
ing any war, and therefore was necessitattd 
to make use of tlie Thessalians upon tlit^ 
emergency. At the same time, also,]Maced"ii 
was in confusion again, as Ptolemy Inul 
murdered the king, and seized the govtrn* 
ment: but the king's friends sent for i elop- 
idas, and he being willing to interpose in the 
matter, but having no soldiers of his onmii 
enlisted some mercenaries in the coiintrv. 
and with them marched against Ptolemy 
When they faced one another Ptolemy cor- 
rupted these mercenaries with a sum of 
money, .and persuaded them to revolt to him: 
but yet, fearing the very name and 
tatioii of Pelopidas, he came to him as hi» 
superior, submitted, begged his pardon , and 
protested that he kept the government onlv 
for the brothers of the dead king, and would 
prove a friend to the friends, and an emmiv 
to the enemies of Thebes; and, to 
this, he gave his son, Philoxenus, and 
of his companions, for hostages. These Fc' 
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lopidRS sent to Thebes; but he himself, being 
vexed at the treachery of the mercenaries, 
and understanding that most of their goods, 
their wives and children, lay at Pharsalus, 
so that if he could take tliem, the injury 
would be sufficiently revenged, got together 
aome of the Thessalians, and marched 
to Pharsalus. When he just entered the 
citv, Alexander* the tyrant, appeared before 
it "with an army; but Pelopidas and his 
friends, thinking that he came to clear him- 
self from those crimes that were laid to his 
charge, went to him; and thougli they knew 
very well that he was profligate and cruel, 
vet* they imagined that the authority of 
'rhebes, joid their own dignity and reputa- 
tion, would secure them from violence. Put 
tlie tvrant, seeing them come unarmed and 
alone, seized them, and made himself master 
of I’liarsalus. Upon this his subjects were 
much intimidated, thinking tliat after so 
gn‘at and so bold an iiiicpiity, he would 
spare none, but behave liimself toward all, 
ami ill all matters, as one despairing of his 
lifo. 

The Thebans, when they heard of this, 
were very much enraged, and despatched an 
army, Epaminondas being then in disgrace*, 
umhT the command of other leaders. \Vin*n 
the tvnint brought Pelopidas to IMiene, at 
first he permitted those that desired it to 
spoak with him, imagining that this dig.aster 
would break his spirit, and make him appear 
conteint)tible. But when Pelopidas advis<*d 
the complaining Pheraeans to be comforteel, 
as if tlie tyrant was now certain in a short 
time to smart for his injuries, and s<*nt to 
tell him, “ That it was absurd daily to tor- 
nient and murder his wretchcMl innocent 
subjects, and yet spare him, who, he w(‘ll 
knew, if ever he got his liberty, would be bit- 
terly revenged; ” the tyrant, wondering at 
his boldness and freedom of speech, rej)Jied, 

“ And why is Pelopidas in haste to die?" 
He,.hearing of it, rejoined, “ That you may 
he the sooner ruined, being then more hated 
by the gods than now.’' Prom that time h<; 
h'rbade any to converse with him; but 
1 hebe, the daughter of Jason and wife to 
Alexander, hearing from the keepers of the 
bravery and noble behavior of Pelopidas, 
had great desire to see and speak with 
him. Now when she came into the prison, 
fnid, as a woman, could not at once discern 
[‘is greatne.ss in his calamity, only judg- 
‘ng by the meanness of his attire and gener- 
al appearance, that he was used ba^ly and 
•iot befitting a man of his reputation, she 
''♦'pt. Pelopidas, at first not knowing who 
^he was, stood am^ed; but when he under- 
stood, saluted her bv her fathe r’s name — 
tason and he having been friends and farnil- 
la^Md she saying, “ I pity your wife, 

‘ replied, “And I you, that though 

ot m chains, can endure Alexander.’' This 
^'Uched the woman, who already hated 
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Alexander for his cruelty and injustice, foi 
his general debaucheries, and for hia abuse 
of her youngest brother. She, therefore, 
often went to Pelopidas, and, speaking free- 
ly of the ftidignities she suffered, grew more 
enraged, and more exasperated against Al- 
exander. 

'riie rheban generals that were sent into 
The.ssaly did nothing, but, being either uu- 
skiltul or unfortunate, made a dishonorable 
retreat, for which the city fined each of 
tliem tt‘n tliousand dnwhinas, and sent 
Ppaininondas witli their forces. The Thes- 
salians, inspirited by the fame of this gen- 
eral, at onct; began to stir, and the tyrant’s 
allairs' were at the verge of destruction; so 
great was the fear that possesstHl his oai>- 
tains and his friemls, and so eager the 
desire of liis subjects to revolt, in hope of 
his speedy punisliment. But Kpaminondas, 
more solicitous for the safety of Pelopi«lsis 
than his own glory, and fearing that if 
things came to extremity, Alexand(‘r would 
grow d(^sp(U'at(;, and, like a wild beast, turn 
and worry him, did not }>rosecute the war to 
the utin(»st; but, lu)V(*riijg still over him 
witii his army, he so handled the tyrant as 
not to leave; liim any confidence, ami yet 
not to drive; him to ele,‘sj>air ami fury, llo 
was aware; of his savagmie'ss, aiiel tlie little 
value; he* had for right ami justice?, insomuch 
tliat sometimi's lie buri^el im*n alive;, and 
soim*time*s (Ire*sseei tlie*m in beai’s anel boar’s 
skins, ami then baited tli(;m with ‘logs, or 
sliot at the*m feir his (livertise*im*nt. At 
Mcliliena anel Scotussa, twe> citi«‘K, his allie's, 
he called all the* inhabitants to an assi*inbly, 
and tlieai surrenimb'd tliean ami cut th(*m to 
pie*ce*s with his giiarels. He; (;emse*e;rate*(l the^ 
spear with whicJi he; killt;<I his uncle* Peily- 
j>hron, ami, crowning it with garlamls, 
sacrifice?d te) it as a goel, ami calle**! it 
'J’yclie)!!. Ami once; Ke*e;ing a trag<*eiian act 
Euripide*s’s 'J'roaele*s, be; b.*ft tin* tlie*atre; ; 
but He*n<liiig for the; actor, baele; bini not to 
be com;e;rne;el at bis ele*parture*, but ;ict as he 
liael be;e*n us<;el U) elo, as it was not ill con- 
tempt e^f liini that ho de;parte;d, but be'eaiuso 
be wjis asbameed that his citize*nH slienild He ;0 
him, wlio m;ve*r •pitie;d any man that he 
murdereei, weep f.t the^ sntbaangs of lle'cuba 
and Andromache;, 'i'his tyrant, howe;v« 3 r, 
alarme;d at the very name, re'jMert, ami aj»- 
p<;araiice of an exp(?elitioii uiide;r the; conduct 
of Epaminondas, pre*sently ^ 

Dropi>e<l like; a craven cock hlH con qii creel wing, 

and sent an embassy to entreat and offer 
satisfaction. Epaminondas r<;fus<^el to admi| 
such a man as an ally to the; Thebans, buE 

f ranted him a truce of thirty days, and, 
elopidas and ismenias being delivered up, 
returned home. 

Now the Thebans, understanding that the 
Spartans and Athenians had sent an em« 
bassy to the Persians fyr assistance, them** 
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selves, likewise, sent Pelopidas; an excel- 
lent design to increase his glory, no man 
having ever before passed through the 
dominions of the king with greater fame 
and reputation. For the glory that he won 
against the Spartans, did not creep slowly 
or obscurely ; but, after the fame of the 
first battle at Leuctra was gone abroad, the 
report of new victories continually follow- 
ing, exceedingly increased, and spread his 
celebrity far and near. Whatever satraps 
or generals or commanders he met, he was 
the object of their wonder and discourse; 

“ This is the man,’’ they said, “ who hath 
beaten the Lacedsemonians from sea and 
land, and confined that Sparta within 
Taygetus and Eurotas, which, but a little 
before, under the conduct of Agesilaus, was 
entering upon a war with the great king 
about Susa and Ecbatana.” This pleased 
Artaxerxes, and he was the more inclined 
to show Pelopidas attention and honor, 
being desirous to seem reverenced, and 
attended by the greatest. But when he 
saw him and heard his discourse, more solid 
than the Athenians, and not so haughty as 
the Spartans, his regard was heiglitened, 
and, truly acting like a king, he openly 
showed the respect that he felt for him ; 
and this the other ambassadors perceived. 
Of all other Greeks he had been thought to 
have done Antalcidas, the Spartan, the 
greatest honor, by sending him that garland 
dipped in an unguent, which he himself 
had worn at an entertainment. Indeed, he 
did not deal so delicately with Pelopidas, 
but, according to the custom, gave him the 
most splendid and considerable presents, 
#nd granted him his desires, — that the 
Grecians should be free, Messenia inhabited, 
and the Thebans accounted the king’s 
hereditary friends. With these answers, 
but not accepting one of the presents, 
except what was a pledge of kindness and 

f ood-will, he returned. This behavior of 
*elopidas ruined the other ambassadors : 
the Athenians condemned and executed 
their Timagoras, and, indeed, if they did it 
for receiving so many presents from the 
king, their sentence was just and good; as 
he not only took gold and silver, but a rich 
bed, and slaves to make it, as if the Greeks 
were unskilful in that art ; besides eighty 
cows and herdsmen, professing he needed 
cow’s milk for some distemper; and, lastly, 
h*e was carried in a litter to the seaside, 
with a present of four talents for his at- 
tendants. But the Athenians, perhaps, ! 
were not so much irritated at his greediness 
tor the presents. For Epicrates the bag- 
gage-carrier not only confessed to the ^o- 
le that he had received gifts from the king, 
ut made a motion, that instead of nine 
archons, they should yearly choose nine 
poor citizens to be sent ambassadors to 
king, and enridied by his presents, and 


the people only laughed at the joke. But 
they were vexed that the Thebans obtained 
their desires, never considering that 
lopidas’s fame was more powerful thuu all 
their rhetorical discourse, with a man w to 
still inclined to the victorious in arms. This 
embassy, having obtained the restitution of 
Messenia, and the freedom of the other 
Greeks, got Pelopidas a great deal of good, 
will at his return. 

At this- time, Alexander the Pheraean 
falling back’ to his old nature, and liaving 
seized many of the Thessalian cities, and 
put garrisons upon the Achseans of Phtliio- 
tis, and the Magnesians, the cities, hearing 
that Pelopidas was returned, sent an eiu- 
bassy to Thebes, requesting succors, and 
him for their leader. The Thebans Mill- 
ingly granted their desire ; and now when 
all things 'were prepared, and the general 
beginning to march, the sun was eclipsed, 
and darkness spread over the city at noun, 
day. Now when Pelopidas saw them 
startled at the prodigy, he did not think it 
fit to force on rneh who were afraid ami out 
of heart, nor to hazard seven thousand of 
his citizens ; and therefore with only three 
hundred horse volunteers, set forward him- 
self to Thessaly, much against the will of 
the augurs and his fellow-citizens in gen- 
eral, who all imagined this marked portent 
to have reference to this great man. but 
he was heated against Alexander for thi 
injuries he had received, and hoped like- 
wise, from the discourse w’hich forin<*rlv li'i 
had with Thebe, that his family by this 
time was divided and in disorder. But the- 
glory of the expedition chiefly exciti'd him ; 
for he was extremely desirous at this lime, 
when the Lacedmmonians were sending out 
military officers to assist Dionysius the 
Sicilian tyrant, and the Athenians took 
Alexander’s pay, and honored him with a 
brazen statue as a benefactor, that th-^ 
Thebans should be seen, alone, of all the 
Greeks, undertaking the cause of those who 
were opj)ressed by tyrants, and destroying 
the violent and illegal forms of govern nienl 
in Greece. 

When Pelopidas was come to Pharsalus 
he formed an array, and presently marched 
against Alexander ; and Alexander under- 
standing that Pelopidas had few Tluhaus 
with him, and that his own infantry wa^ 
double the number of the Thessalians, fac'^d 
him at Thetidium. Some one told 
lopidas, “ The tyrant meets us with a 
army; “ So much the better,” he replied^ 
“ for then we shall overcome the more 
Between the two armies lay some steep higb 
hills about Cynoscephalae, which both p^'^' 
ties endeavored to take by their loot- 
Pelopidas commanded’ his horse, which wer^ 
good and many, to charge that of tl‘^ 
enemies; they routed and pursued them 
through the plain. Bat Alexander 
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time, took the hills, and charging the Thes- gistrates, youths, children, and priests, came 
salian foot that came up later, and strove to out to meet the body, and brougiit troplnes 
climb the steep and craggy ascent, killed crowns, and suits of golden armor; and’ 
the foremost, and the others, much dis> when he was to be int(»rred, the elders of the 

tressed, could do the enemies no harm. Thessalians came and begged the Thebans, 

Pelopidas, observing this, sounded a retreat that they might give the' funeral ; and one 
to his horse, and gave ^ orders that they of them said, “ Friends, we ask a favor of 

should charge the enemies that kept their you, that will prove both an honor and coin- 

ground ; and he himself, taking his shield, fort to us in this our great misfortune. The 
quickly joined those that fought about the rhc.ssalians shall never again wait on the 
hills, and advan<!ing to the front, filled his living Pelopidas, never give honors, of which 
nicii with such courage and alacrity, that he can be sensibh*, but if we may have his 
tlie enemies imagined they came with other body, adorn his funeral, and inter him, w'e 
spirits and other bodies to the onset. They shall liope to show, that we esteem his death 
sUxkI two or three charges, but finding these a greater loss to the Thessalians than to the 
come on stoutly, and the horse, also, return- Thebans. Yon have lost oply a good geiier- 
iug from the pursuit, gave ground, and al, wc both a general and onr liberty. For 
retreated in order. Pelopidas now per- how shall we dare to desin* from you another 
ceiving, from the rising ground, that the captain, since we cannot restore Pelojiidas ? 
enemy’s army was, though not yet routed. The Thebans grant.‘d their recpiest, and 
full of disorder and confusion, stood and there was never a more Hi)lemli(l Inneral iu 
looked about •for Alexander; and when he the opinion of those, who do not think the 
saw him in the right wing, encouraging and glory of such st)lemnities consists only in 
ordering his mercenaries, he could not gohf, ivory, and jmrph* ; as Pliilistiis did ; 
moderate his anger, but inflamed at tlie who extiiuagantly cehdu-ates the funeral of 
sight, and blindly following his passion, Dionysius, in which his tyranny concluded 
regardless alike of his own life ami his lil^e tlie pompons exit of some great tnig(*dy. 
command, advanced far before his soldiers, Alexander the (Ireat, at the (h^ath of Hen- 
crying out and challenging the tyrant wlio hncstion, not only cut olT the manes of his 
did not dare to receive him, but retreating, horses and liis mul(*s, but took down tho 
hid himself amongst his guard. The fore- battlements from the city walls, that even 
most of tlie mercenaries that came hand to the towns might seenn mourners, and insti‘ad 
hand wore driven back by Pelojddas, and of their former b(*aut«M)us a)>| <*arance, look 
some killed; but many at a distance shot bald at his funeral. Hut such honors, being 
tlnoiigh his armor and wounded him, till commanded and forced from tlni mourners, 
the The.ssaliaii8, in anxiety for tlui r<*snlt, att(Mid(^<l with feelings of jealousy towards 
,ran down from the hill to his relief, but thos<.* who rec<*ive(l thmn, and of hatn‘(l to- 
found him already slain. The horse came wards those who (‘xacted them, were no testi- 
up, also, and routed the phalanx, ami follow- monies of love and resix'ct, but of the ba^i 
mg the pursuit a great way, filled the whole bjiric i>rid(‘, luxury, ami insohnice of thos® 
country with the slain, which were above who lavislu'd tlunr wealth in these vain and 
three thousand. ^ nmlesirable dis]>Iays. Hut that a man of 

one can wonder that the Tliebans then common rank, dying in a strange country, 
present, should show great grief at the death neithcjr his wife, children, nor kinsimm pres- 
ot 1 elojiidas, calling him their father, de- ent, none either asking or compelling it, 
i>erer, and instructor in all that wiw good .should be attend(;d, bnri(;d, ami (jiowned by 
I fhe Thes-salians .^o many cities that strove^ to exceed one 

ami the allies, out-doing in their public another in the demonstrations of their 
lets all the just honors that could be j)aid love, semns to be the sum and cornphdion of 
feeP***^^*^ ffave, ill their display of happy fortune. For tin; death of happy 

, stronger demonstrations of the men is not, as TKsop observes, most griev- 
Uf ness they hati for him It is stated, oiis, hut most blessed, since it secures their 
ofV**^**^ k soldiers, when they heard felicity, ami puts it out of fortune’s |>ower. 
hri put off their .armor, un- And that Spartan advised well, who, einbrac- 

but rn horses, or dress their wounds, iiig Diagoras, that had himself been crowned 
Urn ^ their arms on, ran to in the Olympic Oames, and saw hi.s sons aifd 

and ^*^^’ ^***^’ he had been yet alive grandchildren victors, 8ai<l, “ Die, Diagoras, 

heaped up for thou canst not be a god.” And yet who 
his body. They cut off their would compare all the victories in tho Py- 
kiridl*d their own hair, many thian and Olympian Gamejj put together, 

per d their tents, took no sujv with one of those entorprises of Pelopidas, 

all **‘®*ice and sadness was spread over of which he successfullyr performed so many ? 

it they had not gained the Having spent his life in bravo and gl9rious 
^Jonous victory, but were actions, he died at last in the chief command, 
tyrant, and enslaved. As for the thirteenth time, of tho Boeotians,, 
as It was known in the ^cities, the ma- fighting bravely and in the act of slaying m 
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His death, as it brought grief, so likewise 
it produced advantage to the allies ; for the 
Thebans, as soon as they heard of his fall 
delayed not their revenge, but presently 
sent seven thousand foot and seven hundred 
horse, under the command of Malcitas and 
Diogiton. And they, finding Alexander 
weak and without forces, compelled him to 
restore the cities he had taken, to withdraw his 
garrisons from the Maguesians and Achseans 
of*Phthiotis, and swear to assist the Thebans 
against whatsoever enemies they should re- 
quire. This contented the Thebans, but pun- 
ishment overtook the tyrant for his wickedness 
and the death of Pelopidas was revenged by 
Heaven in the following manner. Pelopidas, 
as I have already mentioned, had taught his 
wife Thebe not to fear the outward splendor 
and show of the tyrant’s defences, since she 
was admitted within them. She, of herself, too, 
dreaded his inconstancy, and hated his cruel- 
ty ; and therefore, conspiring with her three 
brothers, Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lyco- 
phron, made the following attempt upon hjm. 
All the other apartments were full of the 
tyrant’s night guards, but their bed-chamber 
was an upper room, and before the door lay 
a chained dog to guard it, which would fly at 
all but the tyrant and his wife and one ser- 


vant that fed him. When Thebe, therefore, 
designed to kill her husband, she hid hj 
brothers all day in a room hard by, ami she 
going in alone, according to her usual cus! 
tom, to Alexander, who was asleep already 
in a little time came out again, and com! 
manded the servant to lead away the do? 
for Alexander wished to rest quietly. !She 
covered the stairs with wool, that the vountr 
men might make no noise as they canid up'*; 
and then, bringing up Her brothers with 
their weapons, and leaving them at the 
chamber door, she went in, and broufdit 
away the tyrant’s sword that hung over liis 
head, and showed it them for a confirination 
that he was fast asleep. The young men 
appearing fearful, and unwilling to do the 
murder, she chid them, and angrily vowed 
she would wake Alexander, and discover the 
conspiracy ; and so. with a lamp in her hand, 
she conducted them in, they being both 
ashamed and afraid, and brought them to the 
bed ; when one of them caught him by the 
feet, the other pulled him backward by the 
hair, and the third ran him through. The death 
was more speedy, perhaps, than was fit ; liut, 
in that he was the first tyrant that was kill- 
ed by the contrivance of his wife, and as his 
corpse w^as abused, thrown out, and trodden 
under foot by the Pherseans, he seems to 
have suffered what his villanies deserved. 
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^Tiiey say that Marcus Claudius, who was 
^Psre times consul of the Romans, was the son 
of Marcus ; and that he was the first of his 
family called Marcellus ; that is, martial, as 
Posidonius affirms. He was, indeed, by long 
experience, skilful in the art of war, of a 
strong body, valiant of hand, and by natural 
inclination addicted to war. This high tem- 
per and heat he showed conspicuously in 
battle ; in other respects he was modest and 
obliging, and so far studious of Greek learn- 
ing and discipline, as to honor and admire 
those that excelled in it, though he did not 
himself attain a proficiency in them equal to 
his desire, by reason of nis employments. 
For if ever there w'ere any men, whom, as 
Homer says, Heaven — 


From their first youth unto their utmost age 
Appointed tlie laborious wars tb wage, 

certainly they were the chief Romans of that 
^ time ; who in their youth had war with the 
* Carthaginians in Sicily, in their middle age 
with the Gauls in the defence of Italy itself ; 
and, at last, when now grown old, struggled 
again with Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
and wanted in their latest years what is 
granted to most men, exemption from mili- 
tary toils ; their rank and their great quali- 


ties still making them be called upon to un- 
dertake the command. 

Marcellus, ignorant or unskilful of no 
kind of fighting, in single combat suri)asst*il 
himself ; he never declined a challenge, and 
never accepted witliout killing his challenger. 
In Sicily, he protected and saved his brother 
Otacilius when surrounded in battle, and 
slew the enemies tliat pressed upon him ; for 
which act he was by the generals, wdiile he 
w'as yet but young, presented with crowns 
and other honorable rewards ; and, his good 
qualities more and more displaying them- 
selves, he was created Curule .^dile by the 
people, and by the high-priests Augur; 
which is that priesthood to which chiefly the 
law assigns the observation of auguries. In 
his sedileship, a certain mischance brought 
him to the necessity of bringing an impeach- 
ment into the senate. He nad a son naiued 
Marcus, of great beauty, in the flower of hU 
age, and no less admired for the goodness of 
his character. This youth, Capitolinus, » 
bold and ill-mannered man, Marcellus’s col- 
league, sought to abuse. The boy .at first 
himself repelled hhn ; but when t^e other 
again persecuted him, told his father. Mo*’- 
cellus, highly indignant^ accused the man in 
the senate : where he, having appealed to 
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the tribunes of the people, endeavored by 
various shifts and exceptions to elude the 
impeachment ; and, when the tribunes re- 
fused their protection, by flat denial rejected 
the charge. As there was no witness of the 
fact, the senate thought fit to call the youth 
hiinself before them: on witnessing whose 
blushes and tears, and shame mixed with the 
highest indignation, seeking no further evi- 
denoe of the crime, they condemned Capitoli- 
nus, and set a fine upon him ; of the money 
of which, Marcellas caused silver vessels for 
libation to be made, which he dedicated to 
tlie gods. 

After the end of the first Punic war, which 
lasted one and twenty years, the seeds of 
Gallic tumults sprang up, and began again 
to trouble Rome. The Insubrians, a people 
inhabiting the subalpine region of Italy, 
strong in their own forces, raised from 
among the other Gauls aids of mercenary 
soldiers, called OaesatoB. And it was a sort 
of miracle, and special good fortune for 
Rome, that the Gallic war was not coinci<b*nt 
with the Punic, Viut that the Gauls ha^l with 
fi(b*lity stood quiet as spectators, whiles the 
Punic war continued, as though tln^y ha<l 
been under engagements to aw ait and atta(‘k 
the victors, and now only were at liberty to 
come forw-ard. Still the position its<df, and 
the ancient renown of tlie Gauls, struck no 
little fear into the minds of the Romans, who 
were about to undertake a war so neaf home 
and uj)on their own borders ; and regarded 
the Gauls, because they had once taken their 
city, with more apprehension than any peo- 
« pie, as is apparent from the enactment which 
from that time forth provided, that the high- 
prlests should enjoy an exemption from all 
military duty, except only in Gallic insurrec- 
tions. 

The great preparations,, also, made by the 
Romans for war, (for it is not reported that 
the jicople of Rome ever had at one time so 
many legions in arms, either before or since,) 
ami their extraordinary sacrifices, were j)laiii 
arguments of their fear. For tliougli they 
Were most averse to barbarous and cruel 
rites, and entertained more than any nation 
the same pious and reverent sentiments of 
the gods with the Greeks ; yet, w'hen this 
^ar was coming upon theni tney then, from 
some prophecies in the Sibyls*^ books, put 
alive under ground a pair of Greeks, one 
Jtjale, the other female ; and likewise tw'o 
Gauls, one of each sex, in the market called 
the hea.st market : continuing even to this 
nay to offer to these Greei^s and Gauls cer- 
bnn ceremonial observances in the month of 
-November. 

In the beginning of this war, in which the 
Romans sometimes obtained remarkable vic- 
sometimes were shamefully beaten, 
^?““*o?rwa8 done toward the determination 
^ the contest, until Flaminius and Fiirius, 
oeing consuls, led large forces against the 
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Insubrians. At the time of their departure, 
the river that runs through the country of 
Picenuin was seen flowing wdth blood ; there 
was a report, that three moons had been 
seen at once at Ariminiun ; and, in the con- 
sular assembly, tlie augurs declared, that the 
consuls had been unduly and inauspiciously 
created. The senate, therefore, immediately 
sent letters to the camp, recalling the consufs 
to Rome wuth all possible speed, and com- 
manding them to forbear from acting against 
the enemies, and to abdicate the consulship 
On th(^ first. opiK)rtiinity. These letteirs being 
brought to Flaminius, he deferred to open 
them tillj having defeated and put to flight 
the enemy’s forces, he wasUal and ravaged 
their bord(*rs. Tlie people, therefore, did 
not go forth to meet him when In* returned 
with huge spoils ; nay, because he had not 
instantly obeyed the command in the letters, 
by w'hich he was recalhal, but slighted and 
conteimn*d them, they w’ere very near diuiy- 
ing him the honor of a irinmpli. Nor was 
the triumph sooner jiassed than they deposed 
him, with his eoll(*agu»‘, from the magistracy, 
and redueod them to the state of private citi- 
Z(*tis. So much W(‘re all things at Roiim 
made to de]>end u])on religion ; they wouM 
not allow any contem})t of the omens and 
the anci(*nt nh's, even though attended wuth 
the high(*Kt succc'ss; thinking it to be of 
more imjxirtanee to the j)ul)li(! safely, that 
tin*, magistrates shouhl revxuvuiee the gods, 
than that th«‘y should ov(*rcome theirenemii^s. 
Thus d’iberins S(*mpi’onius, whom for his 
probity and virtue the citi/.(*n8 highly 
(‘steennd, creat<‘d S(upio Nasica and Cains 
Marcius, consuls to suec(;ed him : and when 
they were gom* into their provinces, lit 
books concernitig the religio is obsc-rvanc* 
wdiere he found something In? had not known 
before ; which was this. When the consul 
took his auH]iices, he sat without the city in 
a house, or tent, hired for that occasion ; hut, 
if it happened that ho, for any urgent cause, 
returned into the city, without having yet 
.seen any c<'rtain signs, he was obliged to 
h‘ave that first building, or tent, and seek 
another to rejieat the survey from. Tiberius, 
it ap]»ears, in ignorance of this, had twice 
used the same building before announcing 
the new consuls. Now, understanding his 
error, he referred the math*r U) the senate ; 
nor did the senate negh'ctthis minute fault, 
hut soon wrote expressly of it Scijiio 
Nasica and Cains Marcius; who, leavitig 
their provinces and w ithout delay returning 
to Rome, laid down their magistracy. * 'J’his 
happened at a later perio<l. Alxiut the same 
time, too, the priestlKxid was taken awayi 
from two men of very great honor, Cornelius 
Cethegus and Quintus Suljacius : from the 
former, because he had not rightly held out 
the entrails of a beast slain for sacrifice ; 
from the latter, fcw*cause, while he was immo- 
lating, the tufted cap which the Flameus 
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wear had fallen from his head. Minucius, 
the dictator, who had already named Caius 
Flaminius master of the horse, they deposed 
from his command, because the squeak of a 
mouse was heard, and put others into their 
places. And yet, notwithstanding, by ob- 
serving so anxiously these little niceties they 
did not run into any superstition, because 
they never varied from nor exceeded the 
observances of their ancestors. 

So soon as Flaminius with his colleague 
had resigned the consulate, Marcellus was 
declared consul by the presiding officers 
called Interrexes; and, entering into the mag- 
istracy, chose Cnieus Cornelius his colleague. 
There was a report that, the Gauls proposing 
a pacific. ition, and the senate also inclining 
to peace, Marcellus inflamed the people to 
war; but a peace appears to have been 
agreed upon, which the Gaesatas broke; who, 
passing the Alps, stirred up the Insubrians, 
(they being thirty thousand in number, and 
the Insubrians more numerous by far;) and 
proud of their strength, marched directly to 
Acerrne, a city seated on the north of the 
river Po. From thence Britomartus, king 
of the Gsesatse, taking with him ten tho*.i- 
sand soldiers, harassed the country round 
about. News of which being brought to 
Marcellus, leaving his colleague at Acerrae 
with the foot and all the heavy arms and a 
third part of the horse, and carrying with 
him the rest of the horse and six hundred 
li^ht armed foot, marching night and day 
without remission, he staid not till he came 
up to these ten thousand near a Gaulish 
village called Clastidium, which not long 
before had been reduced under the Homan 

« ;isdiction. Nor had he time to refresh his 
diers, or to give them rest. For the bar- 
barians, that were then present, immediate- 
ly observed his approach, and contemned 
him, because he had very few foot with him. 
The Gauls were singularly skilful in horse- 
manship, and thought to excel in it; and as 
at present they also exceeded Marcellus in 
number, they made no account of him. They, 
therefore, with their king at their head, in- 
stantly charged upon him, as if they would 
trample him under their horses’ feet, threat- 
ening all kind of cruelties. Marcellus, be- 
cause his men were few, that they might 
not be encompassed and charged on all sides 
by the enemy, extended his wings of horse, 
and, riding about, drew out his wings of foot 
in' length, till he came near to the enemy. 
Just as he was in the act of turning round 
to facd the enemy, it so happened tnat his 
horse, startled with their fierce look and 
their cries, gave back, and carried him for- 
cibly aside. Fearing lest this accident, if 
converted into an omen, might discourage 
his soldiers, he quickly brought his horse 
round to confront the enemy, and made a 
^ture of adoration to the sun, as if he 
nad wheeled about not by chance, but for 


I a purpose of devotion. For it was customarv 
to the Romans, when they offered worshi 
to the gods, to turn round ; and in this nio^ 
ment of meeting the enemy, he is said to 
have vowed the best of the arms to 
Feretrius. ^ 

The king of the Gauls beholding Marcel 
lus, and from the badges of his authority 
conjecturing him to be the general, advanced 
some way before his embattled army, -and 
with a loud voice chjillenged him, and 
brandishing his lance, fiercely ran in lull 
career at him ; exceeding the rest of the 
Gauls in stature, and with his armor, tliat 
was adorned with gold and silver and various 
colors, shining like lightning. These arms 
seeming to Marcellus, while he viewed tlie 
enemy’s army drawn up in battalia, to be tlie 
best and fairest, and thinking them to he 
those he had vowed to Jupiter, he instantly 
ran upon the king, and pierced through Ids 
breastplate with his lance; then pres.sing 
upon him with the weight of his horsin tlin^w 
him to the ground, and with two or 
strokes more, slew him. Immediately lie 
leapt from his horse, laid his hand upon the 
dead king’s arms, and, looking up towards 
Heaven, thus spoke ; “ O Jupiter Feretrius, 
arbiter of the exploits of captains, and of the 
acts of commanders in war and battles, be 
thou witness that I, a general, have slain a 
general; I, a consul, have slain a king with 
my owh hand, third of all the Homans; and 
that to tliee I consecrate these first and ino.st 
excellent of the spoils. Grant to us to dispatch 
the relics of the war, with the same course of 
fortune.” Then the Roman horse joining bat- 
tle not only with the enemy’s horse, but also 
with the foot who attacked them, obtained a 
singular and unheard of victory. For never 
before or since have so few horse defeated 
such numerous forces of horse and foot to- 
gether. The enemies being to a great num- 
ber slain, and the spoils collected, he re- 
turned to his colleague, who was conducting 
the war, with ill success, against the ene- 
mies near the greatest and most populous of 
the Gallic cities, Milan. This was tlieir 
capital, and, therefore, fighting valiantly in 
defence of it, they were not so much be- 
sieged by Corneliu.s, as they besieged him. 
But Marcellus having returned, and the 
Gsesatoe retiring as soon as they were certi- 
fied of the death of the king and the defeat 
of his army, Milan was taken. The rest of 
their towns, and all they had, the Gauls de- 
livered up of their own accord to the Ro- 
mans, and had peace upon equitable condi- 
tions granted to them. 

Marcellus alone, by a decree of the senate, 
triumphed. The triumph was in magnifi* 
cence, opulence, s{X)ils, and the gigantic bod- 
ies of the captives most remarkable. But 
the most grateful and most rare spectacle of 
I all was the general himself, carrying the 
I arms of the barbarian king to the god to 
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whom he had-vowed them. He had taken a 
Kil and straight stock of an oak, and had 
topped and formed it to a trophy. Upon 

ms he fastened and hung about the arms of 
the king, arranging all the pieces in their 
Buituble places. The procession advancing 
w,lemnly. he, carrying this trophy, ascended 
the chariot; and thus, himself the fairest 
and most glorious triumphant image, was 
convt?yed into the city. The army adorned 
with shining armor followed in order, and 
with verses composed for the occasion, and 
with songs of victory celebrated the praises 
of Jupiter and of their general. Tlieii en- 
tering the temple of Jupiter Feretriusrhe 
dedicated his gift ; the third, and to our 
uicmory the last, that ever did so. 'Fhe lirst 
was Romulus, after having slain Acron, king 
of the Cseninenses : the second, Cornelius 
Cossus, who slew. Toliimniiis the Etruscan : 
after them Marcellus, having killed Hritoin- 
artus king of the Gauls; after Marcellus, no 
man. The god to whom these s]>oils were 
cniKsoorated is called Jupiter Ferctrius, from 
the trophy carried on the feretrum^ one of 
the Greek words which at that time still ex- 
isted in great numbers in i>atin : or, as 
others say, it is the surname of the Thunder- 
ing Jupiter, derived from ferire^ to strike. 
Others there are who would have the name 
to he deduced from the strokes tliat are given 
in fight ; since even now in battles, when 
they press upon their enemies, they coifstant- 
1^ call out to each other, strike^ in Latin, feri 
SjX)iIs in general they call SiX)lia, and tliese 
in particular Opima ; though, indeed, they 
say that Numa Pompilius in his commenta- 
ries, makes mention of first, secoml, and 
third Spolia Opima ; and that he jjiescribes 
that the first taken be consecrated to Jupi- 
t«T Feretrius, the second to Mars, Uie third 
to Quirinus; a.s also that the reward of the 
first be three hundred asses; of the second, 
two hundred; c4 the third, one hundred. 
The general account, however, f)revails, that 
those 8i)oil.s only are Opima, wliich the gen- 
eral first takes in set battle, and takes from 
the enemy’s chief captain whom he has 
slain with his own hand. But of this enough. 
Fhe victory and the ending of the war was 
80 welcome to the people of Rome, that tln^y 
sent to Apollo of Delphi, in testimony of 
their gratitude, a present of a golden cup 
of an hundred pound weight, and gave a 
gyeat part of the spoil to their associate 
cities, and took care that many presents 
should’ be sent also to Hiero, king of the 
their friend and ally. 

When Hannibal invaded Italy, Marcellus 
was despatched with a fleet into Sicily. And 
when the army had been defeated at Cannae, 
and many thousands of them perished, and 
lew had saved themselves by flying to Can- 
^lum, and all feared lest Hannibal, who 
had destroyed the strength of the Roman 
should advance at once with his vic- 
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torious troops to Rome, Marcellus first sent 
for the protection of the city fifteen hundred 
soldiers, from the fleet. Then, by decree of 
the senate, going to Canusium, having heard 
that many of the soldiers had come together 
in that place, he led them out of the fortifi- 
cations to prevent the enemy from ravaging 
the country. 'I'he chief Roman commaiuhns 
liad most of them fallen in battles ; and the 
citizens complained, that the extreme cau- 
tion of Fabius Maximus, whose integrity 
and wisdom gave him tiie highest authority 
verged u])()ii timidity and inaction. They 
confided in him to keep them out of dag- 
ger, but could not expect tliat lie would ena- 
ble them to retaliate. Fixing, therefore, 
th(‘ir thoughts upon Marcellus, ami lioping 
to coniluiui liis boldness, confid(*ne(‘, and 
promptitude with Fahius’s cautit)n and pru- 
<lence, and to temper tlie one by the other, 
th<*y sent, somt‘times both with ct>nsular 
oomniand, sometimes one as consul, the 
other as proconsul, against Uie enemy. Posi- 
donius writes, that Fabius was called the 
buckler, Marcellu.s (he sword of Home, (’er- 
tainly, Hannibal himself conb'ssed that he 
feaYt?d Fabius as a schoolmaster, Marcidhis 
as an adversary : the fonner, lest he should 
he liindered from doing mischief ; the latter, 
lest he should receive harm him.self. 

And first, when among llannibars soldiers, 
proud of their viiitory, carelessiu*ss and 
lx)ldne.ss liad grown to a great height, Mar- 
cellus, attacking all tludr stragglers and 
plundering )>arties, cut them ofi’, and by lit- 
tle ami little diminisln*d th(*ir forc(‘s. . Th(*n 
carrying aid to the NeajM>litans and Xolans, 
he confirmed the minds of the fonmu*, who, 
indeed, were of their own accord faithf^ 
enougdi to the Homans ; but in Xola he fonn™ 
a state of discord, the sen.ate not being a}>Io 
to rule and keep in the common pt'opie, who 
were generally favorers of JIannibal. There 
was in tiie hiwn one Bautins, a man re- 
nowned for ids high birth and courage. This 
man, after Ins had fought most fiercely at 
L'aniiaj, and had killed many of the 6ne- 
mies, at last was found lying in a heap of 
dead lK3<lies, covere<i with darts, and was 
l>rought to Hannibal, who so honored him, 
that ho not only dismissed him without 
ransom, but also contracted friendship with 
him, and made him his guest. In gratitude 
for this great favor, he l^ecame one of tho 
strongest of the partisans of Jlannihal, 
and urged the jxjople to revolt. Marcellus 
could not be inauced to put to death a man 
of such eminence, and who had endured 
such dangers in fighting on the Roman 
side ; but, knowing himself able, by the 
general kindliness of his disfjosition and in 
particular by tlie attractiveness of his ad- 
dress, to gain oyer a character whose passion 
was for honor, one day when Ban ti us saluted 
him, he asked him who he was; not that he 
knew him not before, but seeking an occasion 
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bffurtherconference. When Bantius had told of the magistrates, succeeded in 
who he was, Marcellus, seeming surpri^d the election till his arrival, when he ^ 
with io V and wonder, replied : “Are you that all the suffrages created consul Bin k ^ ^ 
Bate whorShe Borneans commend above it hanjened to thunder, the a, 

the rest that fought at Camje, and praise as mg that he not legitimately creZ ^ 

the one man that not only did not forsake the yet not daring, for fear of the people, ^ 
consul Paulus ^milius, but received in his / dare their sentence openly, Marcellus voluT 
own body many darts throv^n at him ? 'M tariij resigned the consulate, retaining 
Bantius owning himself to Ije that very man, ever his command. Being created pS ocon 
and showing his scars: “ Why then,’' said sul, and returning to the camp at Ada. hi 
, Marcellus, “ did not you, having such proofs proceeded to harass those that followed the 
to show of your affection to us, come to me party of the Carthaginian ; on whose couiiji, 
at my first arrival here ? Bo you think that with speed to succor them, Marcellus deelinp,] 
we are unwilling to requite with favor those a challenge to a set battle, but when Hanni. 
' who have well deserved, and who are honored bal'had sent out a party to plunder, and now 
even by our enemies? ” He followed up his expected no fight, he broke out upon him 
courtesies by a present of a war horse, and with his army. lie had distributed to the 
five hundred drachmas in money. From foot long lances, such as are commonly used 
that time Bantius became the most faithful I in naval hghts: and instructed them to throw 
assistant and ally of Marcellus, and a most them with great force at convenient distance 
keen discoverer of those that attempted in- against the enemies who were inexperienced 
novation and sedition. in that way of darting, and used to firdit 

These were many, and had entered Into a with short darts hand to hand. This seems 
conspiracy to plunder tlie baggage of the to have been the cause of the total rout and 
Komans, when they should make an irruption open flight of all the Carthaginians who 
against the enemy. Marcellus, thertd’ore, were then engaged: there fell of them five 
having marshalled hia army within the cfty, thousand; four elephants were killed, and 
placed the baggage. near to the gates, and, two taken; but what was of greatest nio- 
by an edict, forbade the Nolans to go to the ment, on tlie third day after, more than 
walls. Thus, outside the city, no arms could three hundred horse, Spaniards and Numidi- 
be seen ; by which prudent device he al- ans mixed, deserted to him, a disaster tliat 
lured Hannibal to move with his army in had never to that day happened to Hannil)al. 
some disorder to the city, thinking that who liad long kept together in harmony an 
things were in a tumult there. Then Mar- army of barbarians, collected out of many 
cellus, the nearest gate being, as he had various and discordant nations. Marcellus 


commanded, thrown open, issuing forth with 
the flower of his horse in front, cliarged the 


and liis successors in all this war made good 
use of the faithful service of these horse- 


enemy. By and by the foot, sallying out of men. 

« other gate, with a loud shout joined in the He now was a third time created consul, 
ttle. And while Hannibal opposes part of and sailed over into Sicily. For the sucecss 
his forces to these, the third gate also is of Hannibal had excited the Carthaginians 
opened, out of which the rest break forth, to lay claim to that whole island; chiefly he- 
and on all quarters fall upon the enemies, cause after the murder of the tyrant Hiei ony- 
who were dismayed at this unexpected en- rnus, all things had been ifr tumult and cun- 
counter, and die! but feebly resist those with fusion at Syracuse. For which reason the 
whom they had been first engaged, because Komans also had sent before to that city 
of their attack by these others that sallied a force under the conduct of Appius, as jua*-- 
out later. Here Hannibal’s soldiers, with tor. While Marcellus was receiving that 
much bloodshed and many wound.s, were army, a number of Roman soldiers cast 
beaten back to their camp, and for the first themselves at liis feet, upon occasion of the 
time turned their backs to the Romans, following calamity. Of those that survived 


There fell in this action, as it is 


the battle at Cannae, some had escaped hy 


more than five thousand of them ; of the flight, and some vrere taken alive by the 
Romans, not above five luindred. Livy does enemy; so great a multitude, that it was 
not affirm, that either the victory, or the thought there were not remaining Koinaiis 
sl^kUghter of the enemy was so great ; but enough to defend the walls of the city. And 
certain it is, that the adventure brought yet the magnanimity and constancy of the 
great glory to Marcellus, and to the Romans, city was such, that it would not redeem the 
after their calamities, a great revival of con- captives from Hannibal, though it might 
fidence, 'as they began npw to entertain a have done so for a small ransom; a decree of 
hope that the enemy with whom they con- the senate forbade it. and chose rather to 
tended was not invincible, but liable like leave them to be killed by the enemy, or 
themselves to defeats. sold out of Italy; and commanded that ad 

Therefore, the other consul being deceased, who had saved themselves by flight should !>« 
tlie people recalled Marcellus, that, they transported into Sicily, and not permitted to 

might put him into his place; and, in spite return into Italy, until the war with Haniii* 
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should he endei. Thege, therefore, lation in science, and by accommodating the 
lien Marcellus was arrived in Sicily, ad- theoretic truth to sensation and ordinary use, 
ressed themselves to him in ereat numbers; bring it more within the api)reciation ot the 
i)(i casting themselves at his feet, with people in general. Eudoxus and Archytas 
femch lamentation and tears humbly besought had been the first originators of this far-famed 
him to admit them to honorable service : and and highly prized art of mechanics, which 
t.rumised to make it appear by their future they employejl as an elegant illustration of 
lidelitv and exertions, that that defeat had geometrical truths, and as means of sustain- 
heeii received rather by misfortune than by ing experimentally, to the satisfaction of the 
cowafdice. Marcellus, pitying them, petition- senses, conclusions too intricate for proof by 
etl the senate by letters, that he might have words and diagrams. As, for example, to 
Icavti at all times to recruit his legions out solve the problem, so oft(*n required iii coii- 
oftliein. After much debate about the thing, structing geometrical figures, given the two 
the s(‘nate decreed they w^ere of opinion that extrmne, to find the two'mean lines of a pro- 
the commonwealth did not require the ser- portion, both these mathematicians Innl re- 
vice of cowardly soldiers, if Marcellus per- course to the aid of instruments, adapting, 
thought otherwise, he might make use to their purjHxse certain curves and sectioiis 
of them, provided no one of them be honor- of lines. Hut what with Plato’s imliguatiou 
ed on any occasion with a crown or military at it, and his invectives against it as the 
gift, as a rew^ard of his virtue or courage, mere coiTU])tioM and annihilation of the one 
This decree stung Marcellus; and on his re- good of geoini'try, — which was thus sluiiiie- 
tiirn to Rome, after the Sicilian war was fully turning its hack upon the unembodied 
ended, he upbraided the senate, that they objects of j>ure intelligemx^ to recur to 8(*ii- 
had denied to him, who had so highly de- sat ion, and to ask bidp ( not U) he obtai»n*d 
served of the republic, liberty to relieve so without base subs(*rvience and depravation) 
great a number of citizens in great calamity, from matter ; so it was that mechanicjs camo 
At this time Marcellus, first incensed by to iTe separated from geometry, and, repudi- 
injuries done him by Ili[>pocrate8, command- at(*d and uegl(‘cti*d by philoHoj>ln*rs, took its 
er of the Syracusans, (who, to give proof of i>lace as a military art. Archiineiles, how- 
h is good affection to the Carthaginians, and ever, in writing to king Iliero, whose friend 
to acquire the tyranny to himself , had killed and near relation he was, had stated, that 
a number of Romans at Leontini,) besieged given the force, any given weight might bo 
and took by force the city of Loontinr; yet moved, and even boasted, we are told, rely- 
violaited none of the townsmen; only desert- ing on the strength of demonstration, tliat 
ers. as many as he took, he subjected to the if there were anoth(*r earth, by going into it 
punishment of the rods and axe. Hut Hip- he could remove this. Iliero being struck 
<>ocrate8, sending a report to Syracu.se, that with amazeimuit at this, ami entreating him 
Marcellus had put all the adult' population to make good this prubhnn by actual exjieri- 
to the sword, and then coming upon the 8y- ment, and show some great weight mov(!<|| 
racusans, who had risen in tumult upon that by a small engine, he fixcid accoi lingly upoit^ 
false retx)rt, made himself master of the city, a ship of burden out of the king’s arsimal, 

I iKJii this Marcellus moved with his whole which could not he drawn out of the; dock 
army to Syracuse, and encamping near the without great labor and many men; and, 
vail, sent ambassadors into the city to relate loading her with many [lassengers and a lull 
to the Syracusans the truth of what ha(k freight, sitting himself the while far off, 
been done in Leontini. When these could with no great endeavor, but only holding the 
not prevail by treaty, the whole power being head of the pulley in his hand and drawing 
now ill the hands of Ilipixicrates, he proceed- the cords by degrees, he drew the ship in a 
ed to attack the city both by land and by straight line, as smoothly and evmily, as if 
Bea. The land forces were conducted by she had Ixten in the sea. '^I’he king, aston- 
Ap)>iu8: Marcellus, with sixty galleys, eacii ished at this, and convinced of the jiower of 
vith five rows of oars, furnished with all sorts the art, prevailed upon Archimedes to make 
of arms and missiles, and a huge bridge of him engines accommodated U) all the jmr- 
planks laid upon eight ships chained togeth- jkxscs, offensive and defensive, of a siege, 
er, ujx)ii which was carried the engine to cast These the king himself nevc^r made use of, 
Btejnes and darts, assaulted the walls, relying because he spent almost all his life in a pro*- 
ou the abundance and magnificence ot his found quiet, and the highest affluence. Hut 
preparations, and on his own previous glory; the apparatus was, in most opjxjrtuno time, 
^11 which, however, were, it would seem, but ready at hand for the Syracusans, and with 
for Archimedes and his machines. it also the engineer himself. 

These machines he had designed and con- When, therefore, the Romans assaulted 
tnved, not as matters of any importance, but the walls in two places at once, fear and con- 
^ mere amusments in geometry; in cornpli- steruation stupefied the Syracusans, believ-* 
aiice, with king Hiero’s desire and request, ing that nothing was able to resist tliat vk>- 
^•>me littie time before, that he should reduce leiice and those forces. But when Archi- 
^ practice some part of his admirable specu- medes began to ply his engines, he at once 
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shot against the land forces all sorts of mis- 
sile weapons, and immense niasses of stone 
that came down with incredible noise and 
violence, against which no man could stand ; 
for they knocked down those upon whom 
they fell, in heaps, breaking all their ranks 
and files. In the meantime huge poles thrust 
out from the walls over the ships, sunk some 
by the great weights wdiich they let down 
from on high upon them ; others they lifted 
up into the air by an iron hand or beak like 
a crane’s beak, and, when they had drawn 
them ux^ by the prow, and set them on end 
upon tlie poop, they plunged them to the 
bottom of the sea ; or else the shix^s, drawm 
b3' engbies within, and whirled about, were 
dashed against steep rocks that stood jutting 
out under the walls, with great destruction 
of the soldiers that were ^oard them. A 
ship was frequently lifted up to a great 
height in the air (a dreadful thing to behold), 
and was rolled to and fro, and kept swinging, 
until the mariners were all thrown out, when 
at length it was dashed against the rocks, or 
let fall. At the engine that Marcellus brought 
upon the bridge of ships, which w'as cajled 
Samhuca from some resemblance it had to an 
instrument of music, w'hile it was as j^et 
approaching the wall, there was discharged 
a piece of a rock of ten talents’ weight, then 
a second and a thirci, which, striking ux)on 
it with immense force and with a noise like 
thunder y broke all its foundation to pieces, 
shook out all its fastenings, and comx>letely 
dislodged it from the bridge. So Marcellus, 
doubtful what counsel to pursue, drew off 
his shix^s to a safer distance, and sounded a 
y^etreat to his forces on land. They then took 
ftk resolution of coming up under the walls, if 
it were possible, in the night ; thinking that 
as Archimedes used ropes stretched at length 
in x^liiybig his engines, the soldiers would 
now be under the shot, and the darts would, 
for want of sufficient distance to throw theni, 
fly over their heads without effect. But he, 
it appeared, had long before framed for such 
occasions engines accommodated to any dis- 
tance, and shorter weapons ; and had made 
numerous small openings in the walls, through 
which, with engines of a shorter range, unex- 
pected blows were inflicted on the assailants. 
Thus, when they who thought to deceive the 
defenders came close up to the walls, instant- 
ly a shower of darts and other missile weap- 
ons was again cast upon them. And when 
stones came tumbling down perpendicularly 
ui)on their heads, and, as it were, the whole 
wall shot out arrows at them, they retired. 
And now, again, as they were going off, 
arrows and darts of a longer range inflicted 
a great slaughter among them, and their 
8hix>s were driven one against another ; while 
they themselves were not able to retaliate in 
any wray. For Archimedes had provided 
and fixed most of his engines immediately 
under the wall ; whence the Romans, see- 


ing that infinite mischiefs overwhelmed them 
from no visible means, began to think they 
were fighting with the gods. ^ 

Yet Marcellus escaped unhurt, and derid. 
inghis own artificers and engineers, “ What,” 
said he, “ must we give up fighting with thU 
geometrical Briareus, who plays pitch and 
toss with our ships, and, with the multitude 
of darts which he showers at a single mo. 
ment upon us, really outdoes the huirdn d- 
handed giants of mythology?” And doubt- 
less, the rest of the Syracusans were hut the 
body of Archimedes’ designs, one soul mov- 
ing and governing all ; for, laying aside all 
other arms, with his alone they infested the 
Romans, and protected themselves. In line, 
when such terror had seized ux>on the Ro- 
mans, that, if they did but see a little rope or 
a xdece of w'ood from the wall, instantly cuy- 
ing out, that there it was again, Archiiued'es 
was about to let fly some engine at them, 
they turned their backs and fled, Marct llus 
desisted from conflicts and assaults, i>uttiiig 
all his hope in a long sit‘ge. Yet Archimedes 
X30ssessed so high a spirit, so profound a soul, 
and such treasures of scientific knowledge, 
that though these inventions had now ob- 
tained him the renown of more than human 
sagacity, he yet w^ould not deign to leave 
behind him any commentary or writing on 
such subjects ; but, rexnidiating as sordid 
and ignoble the whole trade of engineering, 
and every sort of art that lends itself to mere 
use and profit, he placed his whole affection 
and ambition in those x^^irer sx^eculations 
where there can be no reference to the vulgar 
needs of life ; studies, the superiority of 
which to all others is unquestioned, and in 
which the only doubt can be, whether the 
beauty and grandeur of the subjects exam- 
ined, or the precision and cogency of the 
methods and means of i^roof, most deserve 
our admiration. It is not possible to find in 
all geometry more difficult and intricate 
tj^uestioiis, or more simx^le and lucid exx'lana- 
tions. Some ascribe this to his natural 
genius ; while others think that incrtnlihle 
effort and toil produced these, to all ax'i^car- 
ances, easy and unlabored results. No 
amount of investigation of yours would suc- 
ceed in attaining the proof, and yet, once 
seen, you immediatelv believe you wouM 
have discovered it; oy so smooth and so 
rapid a path he leads you to the conclusion 
required. And thus it ceases to be incredi- 
ble that (as is commonly told of hiinj, the 
charm of his familiar and domestic bireu 
made him forget his food and neglect his 
person, to that degree that when he was oc- 
casionally carried by absolute violence tc 
bathe or have his body anointed, he used tc 
trace geometrical figures in the ashes of th« 
fire, and diagrams in the oil on his body, 
being in a state of entire preoccupation, anT 
in the truest sense, divine possession viw 
I his love and deljgbt in science. His discov- 
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<«rie8 were numerotis and admirable ; but he 
is said to have requested his friends and 
rt‘lations that when he was dead, they would 
i.lace over his tomb a sphere containing a 
cylinder, inscribing it with the ratio which 
the containing solid bears to the contained. 

Such was Archimedes, who now showed 
himself, and so far as lay in him, the city 
also, invincible. While the siege continued, 
jyiarcellus took Megara, one of the earliest 
founded of the Greek cities in Sicily, and 
capturing also the camp of Hippocrates at 
Aoilie, &led above eight thousand men, 
having attacked them whilst they were en* 
gaged in forming their fortifications. He 
overran a great part of Sicily ; gained over 
many towns from the Carthaginians, and 
overcame all that dared to encounter him. 
As the siege w’ent on, one Damippus, a La- 
cHheinonian, putting to sea in a ship from 
Syracuse, was taken. When the Syracu- 
sans much desired to redeem this man, and 
there were many meetings and treaties about 
the matter betwixt them and Marcellus, lie 
had opportunity to notice a tower into which 
a body of men miglit be secretly introduced, 
as the wall near to it was not dilficult to sur- 
mount, and it w’as itself carelessly guarded. 
Coining often thither, and entertaining con- 
ferences about the release of Damippus, he 
had pretty well calculated the height of the 
tower, and got ladders prepared. The Sy- 
racusans celebrated a feast to DiamC; this 
juncture of time, when they were given upen- 
tindy to wine and sport, Alarcellus laid hold 
of, and, before the citizens perceived it, not 
,only ])o.ssessed himself of the tower, but, be- 
fore the break of day, filled the wall around 
with soldiers, and made Ids way into the 
Ijexapyluin. The Syracusans now hegin- 
iiing to stir, and to be alarmed at the tumult, 
he ordered the trumpets everywhere to 
Round, and thus frightened them all into 
flight, as if all parts of the city were already 
won, though the most fortified, and the fair- 
and most ample quarter was still un- 
gained. It is called Acradina, and was di- 
vided by a wall from the outer city, one 
part of which they call Neapolis, the other 
Jyclui. Possessing himself of these, Mar- 

♦ 1 break of day, entered through 

Hexapylum, all his offic‘'rs coiigratula- 

him. But looking down from the higher 
j uices upon the beautiful and spacious city 
low, he is said to have wept much, cora- 
the calamity that hung over it, 
^uen hia thoughts represented to him, how 

* ismal and foul the face of the city would in 
? hours be, when plundered and sacked 
oy the soldiers. For among the officers of 
iis army there was not one man that durst 
eny the plunder of the city to the soldiers’ 

» nay, many were instant that it 
ouici be set on fire and laid level to the 
: but this Marcellus would not listen i 
• ACt he granted, out with great unwill- j 


ingness ahd reluctance, tliat the money and 
slaves should be made prey ; giving orders, 
at the same time, that none Ghould violate 
any free person, nor kill, misuse, or make a 
slave of any of the Synveusans. Though he 
had used tfiis modeiation, he still esteemed 
the comlition of that city to be pitiable, and, 
even amidst the congratulations and joy, 
showed his strong feelings of sympathy and 
commiseration at seeing all the riches ac- 
cumulated during a long felicity, now dis- 
sipated in an hour. For it is related, that 
no less prey and plunder was taken bore, 
than afterward in Carthage. For not long 
after, they obtained also the ]>lunder of the 
other parts of the city, which were taken by 
treachery; leaving nothing untouched hut 
the king’s inonoy, which was brought into 
the public treasury. But nothing afflicted 
Marcellus so mueh as the death of Archime- 
des ; who was then, as fate would havj; it, 
intent uj>on working out soim? problem by a 
diagram, and having fixed his mind alike 
and his eyes upon the subject of his sj)e{m- 
lation, he never noticed tlu* incursion of the 
Homans, nor that the city was taken. Jn 
this transport of study ami eont(uiij)latioM, a 
8oldi(‘r, unex}>ectedly coming up to him, 
commanded him to follow to Marcellus ; 
which lie declining to do before he had 
worked out his problmn’to a d«.*nionstrat ion, 
the soldi<.*r, ei)ragc*d, drew his swt)rd and ran 
him through. Others writer, Unit a Koinan 
soldiiT, running upon him with a drawn 
sword, offered to kill him ; and that Ar- 
chiiiKuIes, looking back, eanufstly b(‘.Hought 
him to hold his hand a little whil(‘, that he 
might not leave what he was then at work 
nj)on inconclusive and imperfect ; hut th|i. 
soldier, nothing moved by ins entreaty, iii^ 
staiitly killed him. Otlnu’s again relate, that 
as Archimedes wrts carrying to Marc»dlu« 
inailieinatical instruments, dials, H])hfre8, 
ami angles, by which the magnitude of tlie 
sun might be ineasunirl to the sight, some 
Bohliers seeing him, and thinking that he 
carried gold in a vessel, slew him. C<n taiii 
it is, that his death was very afllicting te Mar- 
cellus; and that Marcellus ever after re- 
garde<l him that killed him as a murderer ; 
ami that he sought for his kindred and 
honored them witli signal favors. 

lnde(;<l, foreign nations had held the Ro- 
mans to be excellent soldi<*r8 and formidable in 
battle ; but they had hitherto given no mem- 
orable example of gentleness, or humanity, 
or civil virtue ; and Marcellus seems first to 
have shown to the Greeks, that his countrymen 
were most illustrious for their justice. For 
such was his moderation te all with whom he 
had any thing to do, and such his benignity 
also to many cities and j)rivat.i men, that, it 
any thing hard or severe was decreed concern- 
ing the people of Enna, Megara, or Syracoae, 
the blame waa thought to belong rather to 
those upon whom tue storm fell, than to 
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those who brought it upon them. * One ex- 
ample of many I will commemorate. In 
Sicily there is a town called Engyium, not 
indeed great, but very ancient and ennobled 
by the presence of the goddesses, called the 
Mothers. The temple, they say, was built 
^by the Cretans ; and they show some spears 
and brazen helmets, inscribed with the 
names of Meriones, and ( with the same 
spelling as in Latin ) of Ulysses, who conse- 
crated them to the goddesses. This city 
highly favoring the party of the Carthagin- 
ians, Nicias, the most eminent of the 
citizens, counselled them to go over to the 
liomans; to that end acting freely and open- 
ly in harangues to their assemblies, arguing 
the imprudence and madness of the opposite 
course. They, fearing his power and au- 
thoritj^ resolved to deliver him in bonds to 
the Carthaginians. Kicias, detecting the 
design, and seeing that his person was se- 
cretly kept in watch, proceeded to speak ir- 
religiously to the vulgar of the Mothers, 
and showed many signs of disrespect, as if 
he denied and contemned the received 
opinion of the presence of those goddesses ; 
his enemies the while rejoicing, that he, of 
his own accord, sought the destruction hang- 
ing over his head. When they were just 
now about to lay hands upon him, an assem- 
bly was held, and here Nicias, making a 
speech to the people concerning some affair 
then under deliberation, in the midst of his 
address, cast himself upon the ground ; and 
soon after, while amazement ( as usually 
happens on such surprising occasions ) held 
the assembly immovable, raising and turn- 
ing his head round, he began in a trembling 
||^d deep tone, but by degrees raised and 
sharpened his voice. . When he saw the 
whole theatre struck with horror and silence, 
throwing off his mantle and rending his 
tunic, he leaps up half naked, and runs 
towards the door, crying out aloud that he 
was driven by the wrath of the Mothers. 
When no man durst, out of religious fear, 
lay hands upon him or stop him, but all gave 
way before him, he ran out of the gate, not 
omitting any shriek or gesture of men pos- 
sessed and mad. His wife, conscious of his 
counterfeiting, and privy to his design, tak- 
ing her children with her, first cast herself 
as a suppliant before the temple of the god- 
desses ; then, pretending to seek her wan- 
d^ing husband, no man hindering her, went^ 
out of the town in safety ; and by this means 
they all escaped to Marcell us at Syracuse. 
After many other such affronts offered him 
by the men of Engyium, Marcellus, having 
t^en them all prisoners and cast them into 
bonds, was preparing to inflict uj^n them 
the last punishment ; when Nicias, with 
tears in his eyes, addressed himself to h^. 
In fine, casting himself at Marcellus’s feet, 
and deprecating for his citizens, he begged 
most eainestly their lives, chiefly those of 


his enemies. Marcellus, relenting, set tliem 
all at liberty, and rewarded Nicias with am- 
ple lands and rich presents. This history 
recorded by Posidonius the philosopher. 

Marcellus, at length recalled by the people 
of Rome to the immediate war at home, to 
illustrate his triumph, and adorn the city 
carried away with him a great number of 
the most beautiful ornaments of Syracuse. 
For, before that, Rome neither hack nor 
had seen, any of those fine and ex<piisite 
rarities; nor was any pleasure taken in 
graceful and elegant pieces of workiiuiiislhp. 
Stuffed with barbarous arms and si»uils 
stained with blood, and everywhere crowned 
with triumphal memorials and trophies, she 
was no pleasant or delightful spectacle for 
the eyes of peaceful or refined spectators: 
but, as Epaminondas named the fields of 
Boeotia the stage of Mars; and Xenophon 
called Ephesus the workhouse of war; so 
in my judgment, may you call Rome, at 
that tinie, (to use the words of Pindar,) “ tiie 
precinct of the peaceless Mars.” Whence 
Marcellus was more popular with the people 
in general, because he had adorned the city 
with beautiful objects that had all the 
charms of Grecian grace and symmetry; 
but Fabius Maximus, who neither touched 
nor brought away any thing of this kind 
I from Tarentum, when he had taken it, was 
more ^ approved of by the elder men. Ho 
carrie*d oft' the money and valuables, but 
forbade the statues to be moved; adding, as 
it is commonly related, “Let us leave to the 
Tarentines these offended gods.” They 
blamed Marcellus, first, for placing the city 
in an invidious position, as it seenu'd now 
to celebrate victories and lead processions of 
triumph, not only over men, but aho over 
the gods as captives; then, that he had 
diverted to idleness, and vain talk about 
curious arts and artificers, the common 
people, which, bred up in wars and agrieiil- 
ture, had never tasted of luxury and sloih, 
and, as Euripides said of Hercules, had been 

Rude, imrefuied, only for great things good, 

so that now they misspent much of their 
time in examining and criticizing trifles. 
And yet, notwithstanding this reprinuuul, 
Marcellus made it his glory to the Greeks 
themselves, that he had taught his ignorant 
countrymen to esteem and admire the ele- 
gant and wonderful productions of Greece. 

But when the envious opposed his being 
brought triumphant into the city, because 
there were some relics of the war in Sicily, 
and a third triumph would be looked uix>n 
with jealousy, he gave way. He triumphed 
upon the Alban mount, and thence entered 
the city in ovation, as it is called in Latin, iu 
Greek eua; but in this ovation he 
neither carried in a chariot, nor crowned 
with laurel, nor ushered by trumpets sound* 
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inff- but went jafoot with shoes on, many 
flu^s or pipes sounding in concert, while he 
passed along, wearing a garland of myrtle, 
lu a peaceable aspect, exciting rather love 
and respect than fear. Whence I am, by 
conjecture, led to think that, originally, the 
difference observed betwixt ovation and 
triumph did not depend upon the greatness 
of the achievements, but the manner of 
..erfoiming them. For they who, having 
fought a set battle, and slain the enemy, 
returned victors, led that martial, terrible 
triumph, and, as the ordinary custom then 
was, in lustrating the army, adorned the 
arms and the soldiers with a great deal of 
laurel. But they w’ho, without force, by 
colloquy, persuasion, and reasoning, lunl 
done the business, to these captains custom 
gave the honor of the unmilitary and fes- 
tive ovation. For the pipe is the badge of 
peace, and myrtle the plant of Venus, who 
more than the rest of the gods and goddess<‘s 
abhors force and war. It is called oviition, 
not, as most think, from the Greek euasjuus, 
because they act it with shouting and cries 
of Eun : for so do they also the proper 
triuiupbs. The Greeks have w'rested th(‘ 
word to their own language, tliinking that 
this honor, also, must have some connection 
with Bacchus, who in Greek has the titles 
of Euius and Thriambus. But the thing is 
otherwise. For it was the custom for/;om- 
niauders, in their triumph, to immolate an 
ox, but in their ovation, a sh(‘ep: hence 
they mimed it Ovation^ from the Latin oxns. 
It IS worth observing, how exactly opposite 
the sacritices appointed by the Spartan 
l'‘gislator are, to those of the Romans. For 
at Lacedaemon, a captain, who had per- 
formed the work he undertook by cunning, 
or courteous treaty, on laying down bis 
poniinaud immolated an ox; he that did the 
business by battle, offered a cock ; the Lace- 
ilaemonijuis, though most warlike;, thinking 
fin exploit performed by reason ami wi.sdom, 
lo be more excellent and more congruous to 
tuan, than one effected by mere force and 
L'ourage. Which of the two is to be pre- 
uTred, I leave to the determination of 
others. 

Marcellus being the fourth time consul, 
enemies suborned the Syracusans to 
"<»ine to Rome to accuse him, and to com- 
[^lain that they had suffered indignities and 
contrary to the conditions granted 
them. It h^pened that Marcellus was in 
me Capitol offering sacrifice when the Syni- 
msans petitioned the senate, yet sitting, 
hat they might have leave to accuse him 
present their grievances. Marcellus ’s 
^lleague, eager to protect him in his absence, 
them out of the court. But Marcellus 
3»mst?l£ came as soon as he heard of it. 

Jd firsts in his curule chair as consul, he 
^terred to the senate the cognizance of 
^ner matters; but when these were^ trans- 


acted, risihg from his seat, he passed as a 
private man into the place where the ac- 
cused were wont to make their defence, and 
gave free liberty to the Syracusans to im- 
peach hfin. But they, struck with conster- 
nation by his majesty and confidence, stood 
astonished; and the power of his presence 
now, ill his robe of state, appeared far 
more terrible and severe than it had done 
when he was arrayed in armor. Yet reani- 
mated at length by Marcellus’s rivals, they 
begjui their impeachment, and made an 
oration in which pleas of justice mingled 
with lamentation and complaint; the sum 
of which w'as, that being allies and friends 
of the people of Rome, they -had, notwith- 
standing, suffered things which other com- 
mamlcrs had abstained from inflicting ujKiii 
enemies, d'o this Marcellus auswcuvd; that 
they ha<l cominitte‘d many acts of hostility 
against tin* people of Rome, and had suf- 
fered nothing but what einunies conquered 
and captured in war, cannot possibly be 
prot(‘cted from sufficing: that it was their 
own fault they bad b(‘en made captives, 
because they refust‘d to give ear to bis 
freipient attempts to j>ersuade tlnun by 
gentle means: neitlier wen' th<'y forec'd into 
war by the jx^wer of tyrants, but bad ratlu;r 
chosen the tyrants tluunsi'lvi's. for (lie ex- 
press object that they might make war. 
'I'he orations ended, and tin; Syracusans, 
according to tin; custom, luviing retired, 
Marcellus left his colli;ague to ask the 
sentences, and withdrawing with the Syra- 
cusans, staid expecting at tin; doors of the 
senate-house; not in tin; least diHOom]>OH<;d 
in Sf>irit, eith(;r with alarm at tin; accusation, 
or by anger against tin; Syracusans; but 
I with perfect calinin'ss and serenity attending 
the issue of the cause. 'Pin; 8ent«'in;c;8 at 
length being all asked, and a decree of the 
senate iiunle in vindication of Marcellus, 
the Syracusans, with b'ars flowing from 
their eyes, cast themHelv<‘8 at his knees, 
bes<;eching him to forgive themselves them 
j>r<‘sent, and to lx; moved by the misery of 
the rest f)f their city, which would ever bo 
iriindfiii of, and grateful for, his beinfits. 
'riius Marcellus, softened by their tears and 
distress, was net only reconciled to the 
deputies, but ever afterwards continued to 
fiinl opportunity of doing kindness to the 
Syracusans. ihe liberty which he had 
restored to them, and ttieir rights, laws^ 
and goods that were left, the senab; con- 
firmed. Uf>on which account the Syracu- 
sans, besides other signal honors, made a 
law, that if Marcellus shoiihl at any time 
come into Sicily, or any of his iK>sterity, 
the Syracusans should wear garlands and 
offer public sacrifice to the g<xis. 

After this he moved against Hannibal. 
And whereas the other consuls and com- 
manders, since the defeat received at Cannie, 
had all made use of the same policy against 
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Hannibal, namely to decline coming to a bat- 
tle with him ; and none had had the courage 
to encounter him in the field, and put them- 
selves to the decision by the sword : Marcel- 
lus entered upon the opposite course, think- 
ing that Italy would be destroyed by the 
very delay by which they looked to wear out 
Hannibal ; and that Fabius, who, adhering 
to his cautious policy, waited to see the war 
extinguished, while Rome itself meantime 
wasted away, (like timid physicians, who, 
dreading to administer remedies, stay wait- 
ing, and believe that what is the decay of 
the patient’s strength is the decline of the 
disease,) was not taking a right course to 
heal thf^ sickness of his country. And first, 
the great cities of the Samnites, which had 
revolted, came into his power; in which he 
found a large quantity of corn and money, 
and three thousand of Hannibal’s soldiers, 
that were left for the defence. After this, 
the proconsul Cnaius Fulvius with eleven 
tribunes pf the soldiers being slain in Apu- 
lia, and the greatest part of the army also at 
the same time cut off, he dispatched letters 
to Rome, and bade the people be of good 
courage, for that he was now upon the march 
against Hannibal, to turn his triumph into 
sadness. On these letters being read, Livy 
writes, that the people were not only not 
encouraged, but more discouraged, than 
before. For the danger, they thought, was 
but the greater in proportion as Marcellus 
was of more value than Fulvius, He, as he I 
had written, advancing into the territories of 
the Lucanians, came up to him at Numistro, 
and, the enemy keeping himself upon the 
hills, pitched his camp in a level plain, and 
the next day drew forth his army in order for 
fight. Nor did Hannibal refuse the chal- 
lenge. They fought Itfng and obstinately on 
both sides, victory yet seeming undecided, 
whei^ after three hours conflict, night hardly 
parted them. The next day, as soon as the 
sun was risen, Marcellus again brought forth 
his troops, and ranged them among the dead 
bodies of the slain, challenging Hannil)al to 
solve the question by another trial. When 
he dislodged and drew off, Marcellus gather- 
ing up the spoils of the enemies, and bury- 
ing the bodies of his slain soldiers, closely 
followed him. And though Hannibal often 
used stratagems, and lai<i ambushes to en- 
trap Marcellus, yet he never could circuin- 
yent him. By skirmishes, meantime, in all 
of which he was superior, Marcellus gained 
himself such high repute, that, when the 
time of the Comitia at Rome was near at 
hand, the senate thought fit rather to recall 
the other consul from Sicily, than to with- 
draw Marcellus from his conflict with Hanni- 
bal; and on his arrival they bid him name 
Quintus Fulvius dictator. For the dictator 
is’created neither, by the people, nor by the 
senate ; but the consul or the praetor, before 
the popular assembly, pronounces him to be 


dictator, whom he himself chooses. Ren 
he is called dictator, dtcere meaning to nam^ 
Others say that he is named dictator, 
cause his word is a lawj and he orders ^vhat 
he pleases, without submitting it to the vot*^ 
For the Romans call the orders of inafn^ 
trates, Edicts. ® 

And now because Marcellus’s colleague 
who was recalled from Sicily, had a inind to 
name another man dictator, and wouM not 
be forced to change his opinion, he sailed 
away by night back to Sicily. So tin* coin- 
mon people made an order, that Quintus 
Fulvius should be chosen dictator: and the 
senate, by aii express, commanded Marcellus 
to nominate him. He obeying proclaiiiK d 
him dictator according to the order of the 
people ; but the office of proconsul was con- 
tinned to himself for a year. And havin^^ 
arranged with Fabius Maximus, that while 
he besieged Tarentum, he himself would, 
by following Hannibal and drawing him uji 
and down, detain him from coming to tlit 
relief of the Tarentines, he overtook him at 
Canusium : and as Hannibal often shifted 
his camp, and still declined the combat, he 
everywhere sought to engage him. At last 
pressing upon him while encamping by li<;hi 
skirmishes ho provoked him to a battle 
but night again divided them in the verj 
heat of the conflict. The next day Marcd 
lus again showed himself in arms, aiK 
brought up his forces in array. Hannibal 
in extreme grief, called his Carthaginiaui 
together to an liarangne : and velKuneiitl; 
prayed them, to fight to-day worthily of al 
their former successes ; ‘‘For you see,” sail 
he, “ how', after such great victories, wi 
have not liberty to respire, nor to rejutsi 
ourselves, though victors ; unless we diiv 
this man back.” Then the two armies join 
ing battle, fought fiercely; wdien the even 
of an untimely movement showed Marcel lu 
to have been guilty of an error. The rij,di 
w ing being harcl pressed upon, hecommam 
ed one of the legions to be brought up to tii 
front. This change disturbing the ana 
and posture of the legions, gave the victor 
to the enemies ; and there fell tw’o thoi 
sand seven hundred Romans. Marcellu 
after he had retreated into his camp, calk 
his soldiers together; “Isee,’* said In 
“many Roman arms and bodies, but I s* 
not so much as one Roman.” To their ci 
treaties for his pardon, he returned a refus 
while they remained beaten, but promised 
to give it so soon as they should overcoint 
and he resolved to bring them into the fi'* 
again the next day, that the fame of the 
victory might arrive at Rome before that 
their flight. Dismissing the assembly, 1 
commanded barley instead of wheat to ' 
given to those companies that had turn 
their backs. These rebukes were so bitt 
to the soldiers, that though a great numf 
of thei^ W’ere gi ievously wounded, yet th 
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relate there was not one to whom the gen- 
Trirs oration was not more painful and 
smartins tKan his wounds. 

The day breaking, a scarlet toga, the sign 
of instant battle, was displayed. The com- 
panies marked with ignominy, begged they 
iiii-rht be posted in the foremost place, and 
obtained their request. Then the tribunes 
brim’' forth the rest of the forces, and draw 
theni up. On news of which, “ O strange!” 
said Hannibal, “ what will you do with this 
man, who can bear neither good nor bad for- 
tune? He is the only man who neither suf- 
f(*rs ns to rest when "he is victor, nor rests 
himself when he is overcome. We shall 
have, it seems, perpetually to light with him : 
as in good success his confidence, and in ill 
success his shame, still urges him to som<‘ 
further enterprise? Then the armies en- 
gaged. When the fight was doubtful, llan- 
nii)al commanded the elephants to be brought 
into the first battalion, audio be driven upon 
tin* van of the Romans. When the beasts, 
trampling upon many, soon caused disorder, 
Flavius, a tribune of soldiers, snatching an 
ensign, meets them, and wounding the hrst 
elejihant with the spike at the bottom of the 
ensign staff, puts him to flight. The beast 
turned round upon the next, and drove back 
both him and the rest that followed. Mar- 
C(*llus, seeing this, pours in his horse with 
great force upon the elephants, and upon th(* 
enemy disordered b^ their flight. The horse, 
making a fierce impression, pursued the 
C’arthaginians homo to their camp, while the 
ol('])hants, wounded, and running n]>on their 
'own party, caused a considerable slaughter. 
It is said, more than eight thousand were 
f^lain ; of the Roman army three thousantl, 
and almost all wounded. This gave Hanni- 
hal opjK)rtunity to retire in the silence of 
tl»e night, and to remove to greater distance 
from >Iarcellus ; who was kept from pursu- 
ing by the number of his wounded men, and 
removed, by gentle marches, into C'ampania, 
and spent the summer at Sinuessa, engaged 
in restoring them. 

Hut as Ilannibal, having disentangled 
himself from Marcellus, rangr’d with his 
army round about the country, and wa.sbnl 
Italy free from all fear, at Rome Marcellus 
Was evil spoken of. His detractors i ml need 
1 iiblicius Bibulus, tribune of the people, an 
eloquent and violent man, to undertake his 
accusation. He, by assiduous harangues, 
prevailed upon the people to withdraw irom 
* larcellus the command of the army ; “ See- 
that Marcellus,’’ said he, “ after brief 
cx»*rci.se in the war, has withdrawn as it 
niight be from the wrestling ground to the 
"arm baths to^ refresh himself.’ Marcellas, ' 
on hearing this, appointed lieutenants over 
*s camp, and hasted to Rome to refute the 
Charges against him ; and there found ready 
tK*^^** impeachment consisting of 

Wiese calumnies. At the day prefixed, in 
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the Flaminian circus, into which place the 
people had assembled themselves, Hibulus 
rose and accused him. Marcellus himself 
tanswergd, briefly and simply : but the first 
and most approved men of the city spoke 
largely and in high terms, very freely ad- 
vising the people not to show themselves* 
worse judges than the enemy, condemning 
Marcellus of timidity, from whom alone of 
all their captains the i‘nemy fled, and as per- 
petually emleavorcd to avoid fighting with 
him, as to fight with others. When they 
made an end of speaking, the accuser’s hope 
to obtain judgment so far deceived him, that 
Marcellus was not only aKsolved, but the 
fifth time created consul. 

No sooner had he entered upon this consu- 
late, but he suppressed a great commotiou in 
Ftruria, that had proceeded near to nwolt, 
and visited and quieted the cities. 'Fhen, 
when tlie dedication of the temple, wdiich he 
had vowed out of his Sicilian sju>ilsto Honor 
and Virtue, was objected to by the priests, 
becau.se they denied that one tenqfle conld 
be lawfnlly dedicabMl to two gods. In* began to 
a<ijoin anotluT to it, r(‘S(*nting the priests’ 
oj)position, and almost converting the thing 
into an om(‘n. And, truly, matjy other 
prodigies also alTrighted 1dm ; some temples 
had l)een .struck with lightidng, ami in 
Jupiter’s bunph; inic(^ had gnawed the gold ; 
it was reported also, that an ox had 8jK)ke, 
and that a boy had l)een boin with a head 
like an elejfliant’s. All which prodigies had 
indeed b(;en att<“nd(*d to, but du(5 reconcilia- 
tion had not been obtained from the gods. 

.'iruspices therefore detaimMl him at 
Rome, glowing and burning with dc'sin* to 
nTurn to the war. For no man was ever 
inflamed with so gn*at desire of any thing, 
as was he to fight a battle with IJanidbal. It 
was the 8ubj«‘ct of Ids dreams in the idght, 
the topic of all his consultations with his 
fri<*nds and familiars, m)r did lu* present to 
th(‘ go«ls any other wish, but that he might 
im*f*t ]Ia.nnil>al in the fii*ld. And I think, 
that he would most gladly have set ufKjn him, 
with both armies environed within a single 
camp. Had he not Ix^en even loa^led with 
honors, and had he not giv(*n proofs in many 
ways of his maturity of judgment and of pru- 
<lence equal to that of any comtnander, you 
might have said, that he was agitutod by a 
youthful ambition, above what Ix'carneaman 
of that age : for he had passefi tlie sixtieHi 
year of his life when he began his fifth con- 
sulship. 

The sacrifices having been offered, and 
all that belonged to the propitiation of the 
gods pf?r£ormed, according to the prescription 
of the diviners, he at last with his collea^e 
went forth to carry on the war. He tried 
all possible means to provoke Hannibal, who 
at that time had a standing camp l^twixt 
Bantia and Venusia. Hannibal declined an 
engagement, but having obtained intelH- 
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gence that some troops were on their way to 
the town of Locri Epizephyrii, placing an 
ambush under the little hill of Petelia, he 
slew two thousand five hundred soldiers. 
This incensed Marcellus to revenge; and he 
therefore moved nearer HannibaL Betwixt i 
the two camps was a little hill, a tolerabfy 
secure post, covered with wood; it had steep 
descents on either side, and there were 
springs of water seen trickling down. This 
place was so fit and advantageous, that the 
Romans wondered that Hannibal, who had 
come thither before them, had not seized 
upon it, but had left it to the enemies. But 
to him the place had seemed commodious 
indeed for a camp, but yet more commodious 
for an ambuscade; and to that use he chose 
to put it. So in the wood and the hollows 
he hid a number of archers and spearmen, 
confident that the commodiousness of the 

f )lace would allure the Romans. Nor was 
le deceived in his expectation. For present- 
ly in the Roman camp they talked and 
disputed, as if they had all been captains, 
how the place ought to be seized, and what 
great advantage they should thereby gtpn 
upon the enemies, chiefly if they tranef erred 
their camp thither, at any rate, if they 
strengthened the jdace with a fort. Mar- 
cellus resolved to go, with a few horse, to 
view it. Having called a diviner he pro- 
ceeded to sacrifice. In the first victim the 
aruspex showed him the liver without a 
head; in the second the head appeared of 
unusual size, and all the other indications 
highly promising. When these seemed suffi- 
cient to free them from the dread of the 
former, the diviners declared, that they 
were^ all the more terrified by the latter: 
because entrails too fair and promising, 
when they appear after others that are 
maimed and monstrous, render the change 
doubtful and suspicious. But 

Nor fire nor brazen wall can keep oat fate; 

as Pindar observes. Marcellus, therefore, 
taking with him his colleague Crispinus, and 
his son, a tribune of soldiers, with two hun- 
dred and twenty horse at most, (among 
whom there was not one Roman, but all were 
Etruscans, except forty Fregellans, of whose 
courage and fidelity he had on all occasions 
received full proof,) goes to view the place. 
The hill was covered with woods all over ; 
on the top of it sat a scout concealed from 
the sight of the enemy, but having the Ro- 
man camp exposed to his view. Upon signs 
received from him, the men that were placed 
in ambush, stirred not till Marcellus came 
near ; and then all starting up in an instant, 
and encompassing him from all sides, attack- 
ed him w’itli darte, struck about and wound- 
ed the backs of those that fled, and pressed 
upon those who resisted. These were the 
forty Fregellans. For though the Etruscans 
fled in the vety beginning of the fight, the 


Fregellans formed themselves into a ri 
bravely defending the consuls, till Crispin"/’ 
struck with two darts, ttirned his horse to / 
away ; and Marcellus’s side was run throuc^h 
with a. lance with a broad head. Thon t) 
Fregellans, also, the few that remaim^d niiv/ 
'leaving the fallen consul, and rescuiw’ 
young Marcellus, who also was woundotr 
got into the camp by flight. There wf n’ 
slain not much above forty ; five lictors and 
eighteen horsemen came alive into ilie 
enemy’s hands. Crispinus also died of his 
wounds a few days after. Such a disaster 
as the loss of both consuls in a single engai^e- 
ment, was one that had never before beialh n 
the Romans. 

Hannibal, little valuing the other events, 
so soon as he was told of Marcellus’s death', 
immediately hasted to the hill. Vi(*\vin!r 
the body, and continuing for some time to 
observe its strength and shape, he allowf'd 
not a word to fall from him expressive 
of the least pride or arrogancy, nor did 
he show in his countenance any sign of 
gladness, as another perhaps would have 
done, when his fierce and troublesome 
enemy had been taken aw'ay ; but amazed 
by so sudden and unexjjected an end, 
taking off notliing but his ring, gave ordia- 
to have the body properly clad and adorn- 
ed and honorably burned. The relics j>ut 
into a silver urn, with a crown of gold to covt r 
it, he sent back to his son. But some of the 
Numidians setting upon those that were 
carrying the urn, took it from them by fore*’, 
and cast aw'ay the bones ; which being told 
to Hannibal, “It is impossible, it sfcins*' 
then,” he said, “ to do any thing again>t 
the wdll of God ! ” He punished the Nu- 
midians ; but took no further care of sen(lin'4 
or re-collecting the bones ; conceiving tiutt 
Marcellus so fell, and so lay un buried, by a 
certain fate. So Cornelius Nepos and ^ a- 
erius Maximus have left upon record : but 
Livy and Augustus Ciesar affirm, that the 
urn was brought to his son, and honon d 
with a magnificent funeral. Besides the 
monuments raised for him at Rome, tlu re 
was dedicated to his memory at Catana in 
Sicily, an ample wrestling place called after 
him ; statues and pictures, out of those he tooli 
from Syracuse, were set up in Samothracc.iu 
the temple of the gods, named Cabiri, and in 
that of Minerva at Lindus, where also there 
was a statue of him says Posidonius, with 
the following inscription : — 

This was,0 stranger, once Rome’s star divine, 

Claudius Marcellus of an ancient line ; 

To fight her wars seven times her consmil made, 

Low in tlie dust her enemies he laid. 

The writer of the inscription has added to 
Marcellus’s five consulates, his two procon- 
sulates. His progeny continued in high hon- 
or even down to Marcellus, son of Octavia* 
sister of Augustus, whom she bore to her 
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. u Marcellus ; and who died, a 

in the year of his aedileship, 
bridegroom, before married Caesar’s 


having not long 


daughter. His mother, Octavia, dedicated 
the library to his honor and memory, and 
Caesar, the theatre which bears his name. 


COMPAKISON OF PELOPIDAS WITH MARCELLUS. 


These are the memorable things I have 
found in historians, concerning Marcellus 
and I’elopidas. Betwixt which two great 
men, though in natural character and man- 
ners thev nearly resembled each other, be- 
rausi both were valiant and diligent, daring 
and high-spirited, there was yet some diver- 
sity in the one point, that Marcellus in many 
cities which he reduced under liis power, 
committed great slaughter ; but hpammoiidas 
and Pelopidas never after any victory put men 

to death, or reduced citizens to slavery. And 

we are told, too, that the Thebans would not, 
had these been present, have taken the mcias- 
un^ they did, against the Orchonienians. 
Marcellus’s exploits against the Gauls are ad- 
mirable and ample; when, accompanied by 
a few horse, he defeated and put to flight a 
vast number of horse and foot together, (an 
action you cannot easily in historians find to 
liave been done by any other captain,) and 
took their king prisoner. To which honor 

pelopidas aspired, hut did not attain ; he was 

killed by the tyrant in the attempt. But to 
these you may perhapsoppo.se those two most 
glorious battles at Leuv tra and Tegyrae ; and 
we have no statement of any achievement of 
’Marcellu.s, by stealth or ambuscade, such 
as w'ere those of Pelopidas, when he returned 
from exile, and killed the tyrants at Thebes; 
which, indeed, may claim to be called the 
first in rank of all achievements ever per- 
formed by secresy and cunning. Hannibal 
was, indeed, a most formidable enemy for 
the Romans; but so for that matter were the 
Lacedaemonians for the Thebans. And that 
these were, in the fights of Leiictra and 
Tegyrae, beaten and put to flight by Ptdopi- 
das, is confessed ; wherea.s, Polybius writes, 
that Hannibal was never so much as once 
vancpiished by Marcellus, but remained in- 
vincible in all encounters, till Scipio came. 

1 myself, indeed, have followed rather Livy, 
t'avsar, Cornelius Nepos, and, among the 
fireeks, king Juba, in stating that the troops 
of Hannibal were in some encounters routed 
and put to flight by Marcellus ; but certainly 
thes defeats conduced little to the sum of 
the w^ar. It would seem as if they had been 
merely feints of some sort on the part of the 
Carthaginians. What was indeed truly and 
I'eally auimirable was, that the Romans, after 
the defeat of so many armies, the slaughter 
of so many captains, and, in fine, the con- 
f union of almost the whole Roman empire, 
*^ill showed a courage eqpual to their losses, 
*^d were as willing as meir enemies to en- 


gage in new battles. And Marcellus was 
tlie one man who overcame the great and in- 
veterate fear and dread, and revived, raised, 
and confirmed the spirits of the soldiers to 
that degree of emnlatioa and bravery, that 
w'ould not let them easily yield the victory, 
but made them contend for it to the hist. For 
the same men, whom continual defeats had 
accustomed to tliink themselves hai)py, if 
they could hut save them.selvea by riiiming 
from Hannibal, were by him tauglit to es- 
teem it hjise and ignominious to return safe 
but unsuccessful ; to be asliamed to confess 
that they had yielded one step in the ter- 
rors of tne fight ; and to grieve to extremity 
if tln^y w(;re not victorious. 

•in short, as Pelopi<las was never overcome 
in any battle, where hims(‘lf was prescmt 
and commanded in chief, and as Marcellus 
gained more victories tlian any of his con- 
temjxiraries, truly he that could not be cjisily 
overcome, consiinn'ing his many successes, 
may fairly be compar*Ml with him who 
was uiidemated. Marcellus tof)k Syracuse ; 
whereas Pelopidas was frustrated of his hope 
of capturing Sparta. But in my judgment 
it was more diliicult to advance, ids stand- 
ard even t(' tlui walls of Sparta, and to 
be the first of mortals that ever i)asse<l the 
river Eurotas in arms, than it was to reduce 
Sicily ; imh*ss, inde(*d, we say that that ad- 
venture is witli inonj of right to be attribu- 
ted to Ej)ammonflas, as was also the Leuc- 
trian battle ; wlioreas Marcfillus’s renown, 


and tlie glory of his brave actions came en- 
tire and undiminished to him alone. Lor 
he alone took Syracuse ; and without his 
colleague’s help defeated the (^auls, and, 
when all otliers declinetl, alone, without one 
cornj)anion, ventured to engage with Hanni- 
bal ; and changing the asjiect of the war 
first showed the example of daring to attack 

him. , r -xi f 

I cannot commend the death of eitlier ot 
these great men; the suddennes.H and strange- 
ness of their ends gives me a feeluig rather 
of pain and distress. Hannibal has my ad- 
miration, who, in so many severe coiillicta, 
more than can be reckoned in one day, 
never received so much as one wound, i 
honor Chrysantes also, (in Xenophon * Ly- 
ropaedia,) who, having raised his sword in 
the act of striking his enemy, so soon M a 
retreat was sounded, left him, and reUred 
sedately and modestly. Yet the anger which 
provoked Pelopidas to pursue revenge in the 
heat of fight may excuse him. 
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The first thing for a captain is to gain 
Safe victory; the next to be with honour slain, 

as Euripides says. For then he cannot be 
said %o suffer death; it is rather to be called 
an action. The very object, too, of Polopi- 
das *8 victory, which consisted in the slaugh- 
ter of the tyrant, presenting itself to his 
eyes, did not wholly carry him away unad- 
visedly : he could not easily expect again to 
have another equally glorious occasion for 
the exercise of his courage, in a noble and 
honorable cause. But Marcellus, when it 
made little to his advantage, and when no 
such violent ardor as present danger natur- 
ally calls out transported him to passion, 
throwing himself into danger fell into an 
tinexploivd ambush ; he, namely, who had 
borne five consulates, led three triumphs, 
won the spoils and glories of kings and vic- 
tories, to act the part of a mere scout, or 
sentinel, and to expose all his achievements 
to be trod under foot by the mercenary Span- 
iards and Numidians, who sold themselves 
and their lives to the Carthaginians ; so that 
even they themselves felt unworthy, and al- 
most grudged themselves the Unhoped ,for 


success of having cu| of, among a few Fre 
gellan scouts, the most valiant, the most 
tent, and most renowned of the ^inanT 
Let no man think that we have thus siHjken 
out of a design to accuse these noble men- 
it is merely an expression of frank indignal 
tion in their own behalf, at seeing them 
thus wasting all their other virtues uix)u 
that of bravery, and throwing away their 
lives, as if the loss would be only fdt by 
themselves, and not by their country, allies^ 
and friends. ’ 

After Pelopidas's death, his friends, for 
whom he died, made a funeral for him • 
the enemies, by whom he had been killed,’ 
made one for Marcellus. A noble and happy 
lot indeed the former ; yet there is something 
higher and greater in the admiration ren- 
dered by enemies to the virtue that had 
been their own obstacle, than in the grateful 
acknowledgments of friends. Since, in 
the one case, it is virtue alone that challen- 
ges itself the honor; while, in the other, it 
may be rather nien^s personal profit and ad- 
vantage that is the real origin of what they 
do. 
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Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was 
of the tribe Antiochis, and township of 
Alopece. As to wealth, statements differ; 
some say he passed his life in extreme pov- 
erty, and left behind him two daughters 
whose indigence long kept them unmarried: 
but Demetrius, the Phalerian, in opposition 
to this general report, professes in his Soc- 
rates, to know a farm at Phalerum going by 
Aristides’s name, where he was interred ; 
and, as marks of his opulence, adduces first, 
the office of archon eponymus, which he ob- 
tained by the lot of the bean ; which was 
confined to the highest assessed fjimilies, 
c&lle(^ the Pentacosiomedimni ; second, th6 
ostracism, which w'as not usually inflicted on 
the ^poorer citizens, but on those of great 
houses, whose station exposed them to envy ; 
third and last, that he left certain tripods m 
the temple of Bacchus, offerings for his vic- 
tory in conducting the representation of drar 
matic performances, which were even in our 
c^e still to be seen, retaining this inscrip- 
. tion upon them, “ The tribe Antiochis ob- 
tained the victory : Aristides defrayed the 
charges ; Archestratus’s play was acted.” 
But this argument, though in appearance 
the strongest, is of the least moment of any. 
For Epaminondas, who all the world knows 
was educated, and lived his whole life, in 
much poverty, and also Plato, the philoso- 
pher, exhibited magnificent shoyrs, the one 
an entertainment of flute players, the other 
of dithyrambio singers ; Dion, the Syracu- 


san, supplying the expenses of the latter, and 
Pelopidas those of Epaminondas. For good 
men do not allow themselves in any invet- 
erate and irreconcilable hostility to receiving 
presents from their friends, but while look- “ 
ing upon those that are accepted to be 
hoarded up and with avaricious intentions, 
as sordid and mean, they do not refuse such 
as, apart from all profit, gratify the pure 
love of honor and magnificence. Pametius, 
again, shows that Demetrius was deceived 
concerning the tripod by an identity of name. 
For, from the Persian war to the end of the 
Peloponnesian, there are upon record only 
two of the name of Aristides, who defrayed 
the expense of representing plays and 
gained the prize, neither of which was the 
same with the son of Lysimachus; but the 
father of the one was Aenophilus, and the 
other lived at a much later time, as the way 
of writing, which is that in use since the 
time of Euclides, and the addition of the 
name of Archestratus prove, a name which, 
in the time of the Persian war, no writer 
mentions, but which several, during the Pe- 
loponnesian war, record as that of a drama- 
tic poet. The argument of Panaetius re- 
quires to be mdre closely ^considered. 
as for the ostracism, every one was liable to 
it, whom his reputation, birth, or eloquence 
raised above the common level ; insomuch 
that even Damon, preceptor to Pericles, was 
thus banished, because he seemed a man of 
more than ordinary sense. Audi moreoveri 
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Homeneus say», that .^tides was not made 
by Uie lot of the bean, but the free 
*^tion o^ the people. And if he held the 
office after the battle of Plataea, as Demetrius 
himself has written, it is very probable that 
his great reputation and success in the war, 
made him be preferred for his virtue to ah 
office which others received in consideration 
of their wealth. But Demetrius manifestly 
is eifeer not only to exempt Aristides, but 
Socra^ likewise, from poverty, as from a* 
great evilf telling us that the latter had not 
only a house of his own, but also seventy, 
uiinffi put out at interest with Crito. 

Aristides being the friend and supporter 
of that Clisthenes, who settled the govern- 
ment after the expulsion of the tyrants and 
emulating and admiring Lycurgus, the La- 
ced® monian, above all politicians, adhered 
to the aristocratical principles of govern- 
ment; and had Themistocles, son to Neocles, 
ids adversjiry on the side of the jxipulace. 
Some say that, being boys and bred up to- 
gether from their infancy, they were always 
at variance with each other in all their words 
and actions as well serious as playful, and 
that in this their early contention they soon 
made proof of their natural inclinations ; 
the one being ready, adventurous, and 
subtle, engaging readily and eagerly in 
every thing ; the other of a staid and set- 
tled temper, intent on the exercise of justice, 
not admitting any degree of falsity, indeco- 
rum, or trickery, no, not so much as at his 
play. Ariston of Chios says the first origin 
of the enmity which rose to so gr<‘at a 
•height, was a love affair; they were rivals 
for the affection of the beautiful Stesilaus 
of Ceos, and were passionate beyond all 
moderation, and did not lay aside ttudr 
animosity when the beauty that had excited 
it passed away ; but, as if it had only 
exercised them in it, immediately carried 
tlieir heats and differences into public 
businesa 

Themistocles, therefore, joining an as- 
sociation of partisans, fortified himself with 
considerable strength ; insomuch that when 
some one told him that were he impartial, 
he would make a good magistrate ; “I 
wish,” replied he, “ I may never sit on that 
tribunal where*my friends ,shall not plea<l a 
greater privilege than strangers.” But 
Aristides walked, so to say, alone on his 
own path in politics, being unwilling, in the 
“rtt place, to go along with his associates in 
*11 doing, or to cause them vexation by not 
gJ'atifying their wishes ; and, secondly, ob- 
that many were enchuraged by the 
support they had in their fErienda to act in- 
juriously, he was cautious ; being of opin- 
ion that the integrity of his words and ac- 
tions was the <Mily r^ht security for a good* 
citizen* 

However^ Tlidinistocles making many dan- 
alterations, and withstanding and in- 


terrupting him in the whole series of his 
actions, Aristides also was necessitated to 
to set himself against alf Themistocles did, 
partly in self-defence, and partly to impede 
his power from still increasing by the favor 
of the multitude ; esteeming it better to let 
slip some public conveniences, rather thau 
that he by prevailing should become power- 
ful in all things. In fine, when he once 
had oppoiied Themistocles in some measures 
that were expedient, and had got the better 
of him, he could not refrain from saying, 
when he left the assembly, that unless they 
sent Themistocles and himself to the bai*- 
athnim, there could be no safety for Atlieiis. 
Anotlu‘r time, when urging some proposal 
upon the people, though there were much 
opposition and stirring against it, he yet 
was gaining the day ; but just as the prosi- 
tlent of the assembly was about to put it to 
the vole, perceiving by what had been said 
in debate the inexnedfency of his advice, he 
let it fall. Also lie often brought in his * 
bills by other persons, lest 'riieinistocles, 
through party spirit against him, should bo 
any hindrance to the good of the public. 

fu all the vicissitudes of public affairs, 
the constancy he shovveil was admirable, 
not being (dated with honors, and diunoan- 
ing himself tramiuilly and sedately in ad- 
versity ; holding the opinion that he ought 
to offer himself to the service of his country 
without mercenary views and irrespectively 
of any reward, not oidy of riclms, but even 
of glory itself. Hence it came, probably, 
that at the recital of these vc.Tses of il^schy- 
lus in the theatre, relating to Amphiaruus, 

For not at scheming just, but being so 

Ho aims ; and from his ifsoil below 

Harvests of wise and prudent counsels grow, 

the eyes of all the spectators turned on 
Aristides, as if this virtue, in au especial 
manner, belonged to him. 

He was a mcjst deWrmined champion for 
justice, not only against feidings of friend- 
ship and favor, but wrath and malice. Thus 
it is refx)rted of him that wlnm proscicuting 
the law against one who was his enemy, on 
the judges afU^r accusation refusing to hear 
the criminal, end proceeding iimnediately 
to pass sentence u[>on him, he rose in haste 
from his seat and Joined in petition with 
him for a hearing, and that he might enjoy 
the privilege of the law. Another tirim, 
when judging between two private i)ersor&, 
on the one declaring his adversary had* 
very much injured Aristides; “Tell me 
rather, good friend,” he said, “ what wrong 
he has done you : for it is your cause, tiQt 
my own, which I now sit judge of. "Being 
chosen to the charge of the public rerennev 
he made it appear, that not ot^ ^lose ot 
his time, but the preceding officers, ha<l 
alienated much treasure, and ^espe(»iall|r 
Themistocles : — 
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"W ell known he was an able man to be, 

But with his fingers apt to be too free. 

Therefore, Themistocles associating several 
persona against Aristides, and impeaching 
him when he gave in his accounts, caused 
him to be condemned of robbing the public; 
so Idomeneus states; but the best and 
chiefest men of the city much resenting it, 
he was not only exempted from the fine im- 
posed upon him, but likewise again called 
to the same employment. Pretending now 
to repent him to his former practice, and 
carrying himself with more remissness, he 
became acceptable to such as pillaged the 
treasury, by not detecting or calling them to 
an exact account. So that those who had 
their fib of the public money began highly to 
applaud Aristides, and sued to the people 
making interest to have him once more 
chosen treasurer. But when they were upon 
the point of election, he reproved the Athe- 
nians. “ When I discharged my office well 
* and faithfully,” said he, “ I was insulted 
and abused ; but now that I have allowed 
the public thieves in a variety of malprac- 
tices, I am considered an admirable patrjot. 

I am more ashamed, therefore, of this pres- 
ent honor than of the former sentence; and 
I commiserate your condition, with whom it 
is more praiseworthy to oblige ill men than 
to conserve the revenue of the public.” Say- 
ing thus, and proceeding to expose the thefts 
that had been committed, he stopped the 
mouths of those who cried him up an<l 
vouched for him but gained real and true 
commendation from the best men. 

When Datis, being sent by Darius under 
pretence of punishing the Athenians for 
their burning of Sardis, but in reality to re- 
duce the Greeks under his dominion, landed 
at Marathon and laid waste the country, 
among the ten commanders appointed by the 
Athenians for the war, Miltiades was of the 
greatest name ; but the second place, both 
for reputation and power, was possessed by 
Aristides: and when his opinion to join bat- 
tle was added to that of Miltiades, it did 
much to incline the balance. Every leader 
by his day having tho command in chief 
when it came to Aristides’ turn, he delivered 
it into the hands of Miltiades, showing his 
fellow officers, that it is not dishonorable to 
obey and follow wise and able men, but, on 
the contrary, noble and prudent. So ap- 
peasing their rivalry, and bringing them to 
acquiesce in one and the best advice, he con- 
firmed Miltiades in the strength of an un- 
divided and unmolested authority. For now 
every one, yielding his day of command, 
looked for orders only to him. During the 
fight the main body of the Athenians being 
the hardest put to "it, the barbarians, for a 
long time, making opposition tliere against 
the tribes Leontis and Antiochis, Themis- 
tocles and Aristides being ranged together, 
fought valiantly ; the one being of the tribe 


Leontis, the other of the Antiochis. g 
after they had beaten the barbarians back t! 
their ships, and perceived that they suiJi 
not for the isles, but were driven in ly .5^ 
force of sea and wind towards the country of 
Attica ; fearing lest they should take ‘the 
city, unprovided of defence, they hurri,^^ 
away thither with nine tribes, and reach* <l 
it the same day. Aristides, being left with 
his tribe at Marathon to guard the plliuder 
•and prisoners, did not disappoint the opinion 
they had of him. Amidst the ijrofusiini of 
gold and silver, all sorts of apparel, aikl 
other property, more than can be ineiiticjned, 
that were in the tents and the vessels which 
they had taken, he neither felt the desire to 
meddle with any thing himself, nor suliered 
others to do it ; unless it might be some wlio 
took away any thing unknown to him ; ,13 
Callias, the torch-bearer, did. One of the 
barbarians, it seems, prostrated himself be- 
fore this man, supposing him to be a king 
by his hair and fillet; and, when he had so 
done, taking him by the hand, showed him 
a great quantity of gold hid in a ditch, But 
Callias, most cruel and impious of men, took 
away the treasure, but slew the man, lest he 
should tell of liim. Hence, they say, the comic 
poets gave his family the name of hurco- 
pluti, or enriched by the ditch, alluding to 
the place where Callias found the gold. 
Aristides, immediately after this, was ar- 
chon ; although Demetrius, the Plielerian, 
says he held the office a little before he died 
after the battle of Platsea. But in the 
records of the successors of Xanthippides, in 
whose year Mardonius was overthrown at"' 
Plataea, amongst very many there mention*'*!, 
there is not so much as one of the same name 
as Aristides ; while immediately after J^lue- 
nippus, during whose term of office tli**y 
obtained the victory of Marathon, Aristides 
is registered. 

Of all his virtues, the common people were 
most affected w ith his justice, because of its 
continual and common use; and thus al- 
though of mean fortune and ordinary birth, 
he jx)sseesed himself of the most kingly and 
divine appellation of Just; which kings how- 
ever and tyrants have never sought after; 
but have taken delight to be surnamed be- 
siegers of cities,, thunderers, conquerors: or 
eagles again, and hawks; affecting, it seems, 
the reputation which proceeds from pow*‘r 
and violence, ratlier than that of virtue. Al- 
though the divinity, to whom they desire to 
compare and assimilate themselves, excels, it 
is supposed, in three things, iminortality» 
power, and virtue ; of which three the nobb st 
and divinest is virtue. For the elements and 
vacuum have an everlasting existence ; 
earthquakes, thunders, storms, and torrents 
'have great power ; but in justice and equity 
nothing participates except by means of 
reason and the knowledge 6f that which is 
divine. And thus, taking the thu*ee varieties 
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f feeling commonly entertained towards was written by the lar^r number, banished 
♦he deityf the sense of his happiness, fear, for ten yeai*a,' with the enjoyment of his 
d bouor of him, people would seem to I estate. As, therefore, they were writing 
ffaink him blest and happy for his exemption / the names on the sherds, it is rei>orted that 
f ,111 death and corruption, to fear and dread an illiterate clowmish fellow, giving Aris- 
hbu for his power and dominion, but to love, tides his sherd, supposing him a common 
honor, and adore him for his justice. Yet citizen, begged him to write Aristides ui>on 
though thus disposed, they covet that inamor- it; and he being surprised and asking if 
talitv which our nature is not capable of, and Aristides had ever done him any injury, 
that power the greatest part of which is at “None at all,” said he, “neither know' I 
tlic disposal of fortune; but give virtue, the the man; but I am tired of hearing him 
only divinf^good really in our reach, the last everywhere called the Just.” Aristides, 
place, most unwisely ; since justice makes hearing this, is said* to have made no reply, 
the life of such as are in prosperity, power, but returned the sherti with his own name 
and authority the life of a god, and injustice inscribed. At his departure from the city, 
turns it to that of a beast. lifting up his hands to heaven, he made a 

Aristides, therefore, had at first the for- prayer, (tlie reverse, it would se<‘in, of that 
tune to be beloved for this surname, but at of Achilles,) that the Athenians might 
length envied. Especially when Themisto- never have any occasion whicli should coii- 
cles spread a rumor amongst the people, that, strain them to remember Aristitles. 
by determining and judging all matters pri- Nevm'theless, three years afUu*, wlum Xer- 
vately, he had destroyed the courts of judica- xes marched through 'riit‘ssaly and Ibeotia 
ture, and w’as secretly making way for a into the country of Attica, repealing the 
monarchy in his own person, without th(^ as- law, they d«*creed the r<‘turn of the bau- 
sistance of guards. Aforeover, the s]»iiit of islnnl: chielly fearing Aristitles, lestf joining 
the [leople, now grown high, and conlident himself to the tmtuny, he should corrupt 
with their late victory, naturally enbu taiiKHl amt bring ovt‘r man v of his fellow-citiztuis 
feelings of dislike to all of more than com- to the party of the \)arbarians; much mis- 
mon fame and reputation. Coming togetlnii*, taking the man, who, aln^ady before the 
therefore, from all parts into the city, tht‘y decree, was ex(*rting himst‘lf to excite ami 
banished Aristides by the ostracism, giving encouragi* tlie Creeks to tin? d(*fenc«? of their 
their jealousy of his reputation the naine of liberty. And afterwards, wlnm J'hemisto- 
fear of tyranny. For ostracism was not the. cles was g(meral with absoUite ))ow<*r, Im 
punishment of any criminal act, but was assishid him in all w'ays both in a<dion and 
8})eciou8ly said to be the mere de})re.ssion and counsel; rendering, in consideration of the 
humiliation of excessive greatness and ])ower; common security, the greatest enemy ho 
^ud was in fact a gentle relief ami mitigation had the most glorious of men. For when 
of envious feeling, which was thus allowed Eurybiades was deliberating to d<‘sert the 
to vent itself in inflicting no iuh)lerable isle of Salamis, and the galleys of the bar- 
injury, only a ten years’ banishment. Hut barians putting out by nig. it t^o sea sur- 
afh;r it came to be exercised upon base and roumled ami beset tlic narrow' passagt* and 
viilanous fellows, they desisted from it ; islands, and nobtxly was aware how they 
llyperbulus being the last whom they ban- were environed, Aristides, with great haz- 
islied by the ostracism. ard, sailed from yEgiiia througli the enemy's 

The cau.se of Hyperbolus’s banishment fleet; and coining hy night to 'riiemistocles’s 
is said to have been this. Alcibiades and tent, and calling him out by himself; “ Jf 
Nicias, men that bore the greatest sway in we have any discretion.” said he, “'rhcirnig- 
the city, were of different factions. . As the hjcles, laying aside at tliis time our vain 
iH^ople, therefore, were about to vote the and childish coiit<*ntion, let us enter u|)on a 
Ostracism, and obviously to decree it against safe and honorable dispute, vying with each 
one of them, consulting together and uniting other for the p>'eservatiou of (ireece.; you in 
their parties, tliey contrived, the banishment the ruling and corninanding, 1 in tlie subser- 
of Hyperbolas. Upon wliich the |M*ople, vient and advising part; even, ind(*ed, as I 
being offended, as if some contempt or affront now understand you to be alom; a<llieririg 
^’as put ujx)n the thing, left off and ouite to the best advice, in counselling withoi^t 
alxilished it. It was performed, to be shoi-t, any delay to engage in the straiws. And in 
in this manner. Every one taking an this, though our own jairty opiK)se, the 

4 sherd, that is, or piece of earthenware, enemy Beeiiis to assist you. For the sea 
^rote upon it the citizen’s name he would behind, and all around us, is covered with 
have banished, and carried it to a certain their fleet; so that we are under a necessity 
part of the market-place surrounded with of approving ourselves men of courage, and 
^ooden rails. First, the magistrates ^n urn- fighting, whether we will or no; for there is 
bered all the sherds in gross (for if there no room left us for flight.” To which The- 
^ere less than six thousand, the ostracism inistocles answered, ” i would not willingly, 
imperfect); then, laying every name by Aristides, be overcome by you on this occa- 
itself, they pronounced Him whose name sion; and shall endeavor, in emulation of 







this good beginning, to outdo it in my 
actions/’ Also relating to him the strata- 
gem he had framed against the barbarians, 
he entreated him to persuade Eurybiades 
and show him, how it was impossible they 
should save themselves without an engage- 
ment; as he was the more likely to be 
believed. Whence, in the council of war, 
Cleocritus, the Corinthian, telling Themisto- 
cles that Aristides did not like his advice, 
as he was present and said nothing, Aris- 
tides answered, That he should not have 
held his peace, if Themistocles had not 
been giving the best advice; and that he 
was now silent not out of any good-will to 
the person, but in approbation of his coun- 
sel. 

Thus the Greek captains were employed. 
But Aristides perceiving Psyttalea, a small 
island that lies within the straits over 
against Salarnis, to be tilled by a body of 
the enemy, put aboard his small boats the 
most forward and courageous of his country- 
men, and went ashore upon it; and, joining 
battle with the barbarians, slew them all, 
except such more remarkable persons as 
were taken alive. Amongst these were 
three children of Sandauce, the king’s sister, 
whom he immediately sent away to Themis- 
tocles, and it is stated that in accordance 
with a certain oracle, they were, by the 
command of Phiphrantides, the seer, sacri- 
ficed to Bacchus, called Omestes, or the de- 
vourer. But Aristides, placing armed men 
all around the island, lay in wait for such 
as were cast upon it, to tjie intent that none 
of his friends should perish, nor any of his 
enemies escape. For tlie closest engagement 
of the ships, and the main fury of the 
whole battle, seems to have been about this 
place; for which reason a trophy was erected 
in Psyttalea. 

After the fight, Themistocles, to sound 
Aristides, told him they had performed a 
good piece of service, but there wins a better 

et to be done, the keeping Asia in Europe, 

y sailing forthwith to the Hellespont, and 
cutting in sunder the bridge. But Aristi- 
des, with an exclamation, bid him think no 
more of it, but deliberate and find out 
means for removing the Mede, as quickly as 
possible, out of Greece; lest being enclosed, 
through want of means to escape, necessity 
should compel him to force his way with so 
great an army. So Tlieinistocles once more 
despatched Arnaces, 4;he eunuch, his pris- 
oner, giving him in command privately to 
advertise the king that he had diverted the 
Greeks from their intention of setting sail 
for the bridges, out of the desire he felt to 
preserve him. 

Xerxes, being much terrified with this, 
immediately hasted to the Hellespont. But 
Mardonius was left with the most service- 
able pihrt of the army, about three hundred 
thousand men, and was a formidable enemy, 


confident in his infantry, and writing mp 
sages of defiance to the Greeks: “ You 
overcome by sea men accustomed to 
land, and unskilled at the oar; but^th'^^ 
lies now the open country of Thessaly 
the plains of Boeotia offer a broad and 
worthy field for brave men, either horse or 
foot, to contend in.’* But he sent privately 
to the Athenians, both by letter and vord 
of mouth from the king, promising to re- 
build their city, to give them a vast sum of 
money, and constitute them lords of all 
Greece on condition they w^ere not ejii^asred 
in the war. The Lacedaemonians, receiving 
news of this, and fearing, despatched an 
embassy to the Athenians, entreating that 
they would send their wives and childivn to 
Sparta, and receive support from tin m tor 
their superannuated. For, being despoiled 
both of their city and country, the people 
were suffering extreme distress, llaving 
given audience to the ambassadors, they 
returned aji answer, upon the motion oV 
Aristides, worthy of the highest admiration; 
declaring, that they forgave their enemies if 
they thought all things purchasable hy 
wealth, than which they knew nothing of 
greater value; but that they felt ofi'emled at 
the Lacedaemoiiiaus, for looking only to 
their present poverty and exigence, without 
any remembrance of their valor and magnan- 
imity, offering them their victuals, to tigiit 
ill the cause of Greece. Aristides, making 
this proposal and bringing back the ambas- 
sadors into the assembly, charged them to 
tell the Lacedaemonians, that all the tnmsure 
on the earth or under it, was of less value’ 
with the people of Athens, than the liberty 
of Greece. And, showing the sun to those 
who came from Mardonius, “ as long as 
that retains the same course, so long,” said 
he', “shall the citizens of Athens wage >\ar 
with the Persians for the country which has 
been wasted, and the temples that have 
been profaned and burnt by them.” More- 
over, he proposed a decree, that the })ri« sts 
should anathematize him who sent any 
herald to the Medes, or deserted the alliance 
of Greece. 

When Mardonius made a second incursion 
into the country of Attica, the people passed 
over again into the ’Isle of Salarnis. Aris- 
tides, being sent to Lacedaemon, reproved 
them for their delay and neglect in abandon- 
ing Athens once more to the barbarians ; 
and demanded their assistance for that part 
of Greece, which was not yet lost, l b® 
Ephori, hearing this, made show of sporting 
all day, and of carelessly keeping holy dayt 
(for they were then celebrating the Hyacin- 
thian festival,) but in the night, selecting 
five tlv>usand Spartans, each of whom 
attended by seven Helots, they sent them 
forth unknown to those from Athens. And 
when Aristides again reprehended them, they 
told him in derision that he either doted or 
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med for the army was alre»idy at Ores- Hysiae, at the foot of Mount Cithaeron, there 
dream march towards the strangers ; was a very ancient temple called the temple 

called the Persians. Aristides an- of Ceres Eleusinia and Proserpine, lie tliere' 
^ '^i«d that they jested unseasonably, delu- fore forthwith took Aristides to the place, 

r their friends, instead of their enemies, which was very convenient for drawing up 
says Idomeneus. But in the decree of an army of foot, because the slopes at the 
Aristides, not himself, but Cimon, Xanthip- bottom of the mountain Cithaeron rendered 
DUS* and Myronides are appointed ambassa- the plain, where it comes up to the temple, 

unfit for the movements of cavalry. Also, 
Jhdifg chosen general for the war, he re- in the same jdace, there was the fane of 
mired to Plataea, with eight thousand Athe- / Androcrates, environed with a tJjick shady 
nians, where Pausanias, generalissimo of all grove. And that the oracle might bo aceom- 
GrVece, joined him with the Spartans ; and plished in all particulars for the hope of vic- 
the forces of the other Greeks came into tory, Ariiimestus proposed, aiul the Pla- 
tijern. The whole encampment of the bar- taians decreed, that the frontiers of their 
barians extended all along the bank of the country towanls Attica should be removed, 
river Asopus, their numbers being so great, and the land given to the Athenians, that 
there was no enclosing them all, but their they might fight in defence of Greece in 
baggage and most valuable things were their own proper territory. This zeal and 
surrounded with a square bulwark, each side lib(*rality of the Platieans became so famous, 
of which was the length of ten furlongs. that Ah'xander, many yiuirs after, when ho 
Tisamenus, the Elean, had prophesied to had obtained the dominion of all Asia, upon 
Pausanias and all the Greeks, and foretold enacting the w alls of Plataea, caused proclanni- 
thein victory if they made no attempt upon tion to ma<le by the herald at the Olymnio 
tlie enemy, but stood on their defence. But games, that the king did the Plaianins tliis 
Aristides sending to Delphj, the god an- favor in consitleration of tlndr nobleness and 
Kwered, that the Athenians should overcome nnitfnaniinity, because*, in the war with tho 
their enemies, in case they made supplication Medes, they freely gave up their land and 
to .Jupiter and Juno of Cithjeron, Kan, and zealously fought witli the (Ireeks. 
the nymphs Sphragitides, and sacrificed to The Tegeatans, contesting tho ]>08t of 
the heroes Androcrates, Leucon, Pisamler, honor with the Athi'nians, (bunanded that, 
iJamocrates, Hypsiou, Acbeon, and Polyjdiis; according to custom, tho Lacedaunonians 
and if they fought within their own territo- being rang<*d on tin? riglit wing of tho batth*, 
ries in the plain of Ceres Ebmsinia and tliey might have the left, alb*giug scweral 
Proserf »ine. Aristides was perplexed upon matters in commemiation of tlieir ancestors, 
the tidings of this oracle: since tlie heroes The Athenians being indignant at the claim, 
It) whom it commanded him to sacrifice had Aristides came forwartl ; “ To conbuid with 
been chieftains of the Plataeans, and the cave the Tegeatans,'’ said ho, “ for noble descent 
of the nymphs Sphragitides was on the top of and valor, the present time fH^rinits not: but 
Mount "Cithaeron, on the side facing the this w'e say to you, G you Spa tans, and you 
s»*tting sun of summer time ; in which place, the rest of the Gre<‘Ks, that place indliter 
as the story goes, there was fornnuiy an takes away nor contributes courage : wo 
oracle, and many that lived in the district shall endeavor by enniiting and maintaining 
were inspired with it, whom they called the j)ost you assign us, t«) relied no dishonor 
yympholeptij possessed with the nymphs, on our former fx^rfoiinances. For we aro 
but the plain of Ceres Eleusinia, and the come, not to <lilf(!r with our Iriends, but to 
offer of victory to the Athenians, if they fight our enemies ; not to extol our ancestors, 
fought in their own territories, recalled tli»*m but ourselves to behave as valiant men. 
sc;ain, and transferred the war into the 'Phis battle will manifest how inueh each 
country of Attica. In this juncture, Ar- city, captain, and private Hol<ii<ir is worth 
inmestus, who commanded tne Plataeans, Gre»*ce.” Tlie council of war, ufKin this 
dreamed that Jupiter, the Saviour, asked address, decide<l for the Athenians, and 
him what the Greeks had res^Aved ujxm ; gave them the other wing of the battle. 

^nd that he answ’ered, “To-morrow, my All Greece being in suspense, and esfiecially 
Y>rd, W'e march our army to Eleusis, and the affairs of the Athenians unsettled, certain 
there give the barbarians battle according to persons of great families and [Kissessiods 
the directions of the oracle of Apollo. ” And having been impoverished by, tbe war, and 
tiiat the god replied, they were utterly mis- seeing all their authority and reputation in 
taken, for that the places spoken of by the the city vanished with tlndr wealth, and 
oracle were within the bounds of Platsea, others in possession of their honors and 
and if they sought there they should find places, convened privately at a house in 
yiem. This manifest vision having appeared Platsea, and conspired for the dissolution of 
to Arinanestus, when he awoke he sent for the democratic government ; and, if the plot 
the most apfed and experienced of his conn- should not succeed, to ruin the cause and 
trymen, wiUi whom communicating and betray all to the barbarians. These matters 
^^mmiaiiig the matter, he found that near being in agitation in the camp, and many 
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persons already corrupted, Aristides, pei^- 
ceiving the design, and dreading the present 
juncture of time, determined neither to let 
the business pass unanimadverted upon, nor 
et altogether to expose it ; not knowing 
ow many the accusation might reach, and 
willing to set bounds to his justice with a 
view to the public convenience. Therefore, 
of many that were concerned, he apprehend- 
ed eight only, two of whom, who were first 
proceeded against and most guilty, Aeschines 
of Lampra, and Agesias of Acdiarnse, made 
their escape out of the camp. The rest he 
dismissed ; giving opportunity to such as 
thought themselves concealed, to take cour- 
age and repent ; ftitimating that they had in 
the wai a great tribunal, where they might 
clear their guilt by manifesting their sincere 
and good intentions towards their country. 

After this, Mardonius made trial of the 
Grecian courage, by sending his whole num- 
ber of horse, in wliich he thought himself 
much the stronger, against them, while they 
were all pitched at the foot of Mount Cithse- 
ron, in strong and rocky places, except the 
Megarians. They, being three thousan^l in 
number, were encamped on the plain, where 
they were damaged by the horse charging 
ana m.aking inroads upon them on all hands. 
They sent, therefore, in haste to Pausanias, 
demanding relief, as not being able alone to 
sustain the great numbers of the barbarians. 
Pausanias, hearing this, and perceiving the 
tents of the Megarians already hid by the 
multitude of darts and arrows, and them- 
selves driven together into a narrow space, 
was at a loss himself how to aid them with 
hi^ battalion of heavy-armed Lacedaemoni- 
ans. He proposed it, therefore, as a point 
of emulation in valor and love of distinction, 
to the commanders and captains who were 
around him, if any would voluntarily take 
upon them the defence and succor of the 
Megarians. 'I'he rest being backward, Aris- 
tides undertook the enterprise for the Athen- 
ians, and sent Olyrnpiodorus, the most val- 
iant of his inferior officers, with threehundred 
chosen men and some archers under his com- 
mand. These being soon in readiness, and 
running upon the enemy, as soon as Masis- 
tius, who commanded the barbarians’ horse, 
a man of wonderful courage and of extraor- 
dinary bulk and comeliness of person, per- 
ceived it, turning his steed he made towards 
them. And they sustaining the shQck and 
joining battle with him, there w^as a sharp 
conflict, as though by this encounter they 
were to try the success of the whole war. 
But after Masistius’s horse received a wound, 
and flung him, and he falling could hardly 
raise himself through the weight of his ar- 
mor, the Athenians, pressing upon him with 
blow's, could not easily get at his person, 
armed as he was, his breast, his head, and 
his limbs all over, with gold and brass and 
iron ; but one of them at last, running him 


in at the vidbr of his helmet, slew him • 

, the rest of the Persians, leaving- tin. iLa 
'fled. The greatness of the Greek 
was known, not by the multitude of the slai 
(for an inconsiderable number were 
but by the sorrow the barbarians exprf sspj 
For they shaved themselves, their horses 
and mules for the death of Masistius, aJ 
filled the plain with howling and lain^nta 
tion; having lost a person, who, next to 
Mardonius himself, was by manv 
the chief among them, both for Valor and 
authority. 

After this skirmish of the horse, they 
kept from fighting a long time ; for the 
soothsayers, by the sacrifices,, foretold the 
victory both to Greeks and Persians, if tlu v 
stood upon the defensive part only, but if 
they became aggressors, the contrary. At 
length Mardonius, when he had but a few 
days’ provision, and the Greek forces in- 
creased continually by some or other that 
came in to them, impatient of delav, dt tt^r- 
mined to lie still no longer, but passing Aso- 
pus by daybreak, to fall unexpectedly upni 
the Greeks; and signified the same over 
night to the captains of his host. But al)oiit 
midnight, a certain horseman stole into tho 
Greek camp, and coming to the w\atch. de- 
sired them to call Aristides, the Atln'iiian. 
to him. He coming speedily; “1 am,” said 
the stranger, “ Alexander, king of the M:ire- 
donians, and am arrived here througli tin; 
greatest danger in the world for the good- 
will 1 bear you, lest a sudden onset should 
dismay you, so as to behave in the tiu^t 
worse than usual. For to-morrow Mardonius 
w'ill give you battle, urged, not by any liope 
of success or courage, but by want of vict- 
uals : since, indeed, the prophets prohibit liim 
the battle, the sacrifices and oracles being 
unfavorable; and the army is in despondency 
and consternation; but necessity forces him 
to try his fortune, or sit still and endure 
the last extremity of want.” ^Alexander, 
thus saying, entreated Aristides to take no- 
tice and remember him, but not to tell any 
other. But he told him, it was not conveni- 
ent to conceal the matter from Pausanias 
(because he was general) ; as for any other, 
he would keep it secret from them till the 
battle was fought; but if the Greeks obtain- 
ed the victory, that then no one should Ije 
ignorant of Alexander’s good-will and kind- 
ness towards them/ After this, the king of 
the Macedonians rode back again, and Aris- 
tides went to Pausanias’s tent and told him; 
and they sent for the rest of the captains 
and gave orders that the army should be m 
battle array. 

Here, according to Herodotus, Pausani^ 
spoke to Aristides, desiring him to transtcr 
the Athenians to the right wing of the army 
opposite to the Persians, (as they wouM do 
better service against them, having been 
experienced in their way of combat, and em* 
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k^Upned with former victories,) and to give 
; X left, where the Medizing Greeks 
!.pre to make their assault. The rest of the 
Uhenian captains regarded this as an arro- 
Lt and interfering act on the part of Pau- 
luias; because, while permitting the rest of 
Sie irmy to keep their stations, he removed 
them only from place to place, like so many 
Helots, opposing them to the greatest strength 
of Uie enemy. But Aristides said, they were 
alto<^ether in the wrong. If so short a time 
a 2 o'’they contested the left wing with the 
Tegoatans, and gloried in being preferred 
before them, now, when the Lacedaemonians 
mve them place in the right, and yield them 
lu a manner the leading of the army, how is 
it they are discontented with the honor that 
is (lone them, and do not look upon it as 
an advantage to have to fight, not against 
their countrymen and kindred, but barbari- 
ans, and such as were by nature their ene- 
mies'? After this, the Athenians very readily 
changed places with the Lacedaemonians, and 
there went words amongst them as th(\y 
were encouraging each other, that the enemy 
approached with no better arms or stouter 
hearts than those who fought the battle of 
Marathon; but had the same bows and 
arrows, and the same embroidered coats and 
gold, and the same delicate bodies and ef- 
leininate minds within; “ while we have the 


same weapons and bodies, and our courage 
augmented by our victories; and fight not 
like others in defence of our country only, 
but for the trophies of Salarnis and Mara- 
thon; that they may not be looked ujion as 
due to Miltiades or fortune, but to the 
people of Athens.” Thus, therefore, were 
tlu'v making haste to change the order of 
their battle. 'But the Thebans, under.stand- 
big it by some deserters, forthwith ac- 
fjuainted Mardonius; and he, either for fear 
<>f the Athenians, or a d(;sire to engage the 
Lacedaemonians, marched over his Persians 
the other wing, and command<*d the 
'reeks of his party to be posted opposite to 
the, Athenians. Ilut this change was ob- 
served on the other side, and Pausanias, 
wheeling about again, ranged himself on the 
’'Igbt, and Mardonius, also, as at first, to(jk 
l(;ft wing over against the Lacedaemo- 
inans. So the day passed without action. 

After this, the Greeks determined in coun- 
cil to remove their camp some distance, to 
possess themselves of a place convenient for 
Watering; because the springs near them 
Were polluted and destroyed by the barbarian 
cavalry. But night being come, and the 
captaina setting out towards the place de- 
J^ned for their camping, the soMiers were 
ot very ready to follow, and keep in a body, 
ut, soon as they had quitted their first en- 
^ncbments, made towards the city of Pla- 
aa t-here was much tumult and disorder 
they dispersed to various quarters and 
pfoceedod to pitch their tents. The Lacedss- 
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^monianSf against their will, had the fortune 
to be left by the rest. For Amompharotus, 
a brave aim daring man, who had long been 
burning with desire of the fight, and resented 
their many fingerings and delays, calling 
the removal of the camp a mere running 
away and flight, protested he would not de 
.sort his.jK)st, but would there remain with 
his company, and sustain the charge of Mar- 
donius. And wh(*n Pausanias came to him 
and told him he did do these things by the 
common vote and determination of the 
Greeks, Amompharetus taking up a great 
stone and flinging it at Pausanias’ feet, ainl 
“ by this tok(*n,” said he, “ do I give my 
suffrage for the battle, nor have 1 any con- 
cern with the cowartily consultations and 
decrees of other men.” Pausanias, not know- 
ing what to do in the pn^sent juncture, sent 
to tlie Athenians, who wore drawing olf, to 
stay to accompany him; and so he hims(*lf 
set off with the rest of the army for Platea, 
hoping thus to make Amompharetus move. 

M(*antime, day came ujxin them ; and 
Mardonius (for he was not ignorant of their 
(hwerting tlndr camp) having his army in 
array, fell upon tin; Lacc'djemoiiians with 
great shouting and noise of barbarous people, 
as if th(*y W(*re not about to join battbs but 
crush the (ireeks in tlndr flight. Which 
within a very little cann^ to pass. Por Pau- 
sanias, perc(‘iving what was done*, made a 
halt, and connnand(*(l eveuy on(3 to put them- 
selves in (’>r(ler for the battle ; but (ilther 
through his ang<?r with Amomidiarotus, or 
the di.sturbance In^ was in by reason of the 
sudden approach of the enemy, ho forgot to 
giv^e the signal to tin? (jr»*«fks in g(3neral, 
Whence it was, that tiny did not com(3 in 
immediately, or in a body, to thei» assistance, 
but by small comj>ani(3s aud straggling, wh(3U 
the fight was aln*adv begun. Pausanias, 
offering sacrifice;, coubl not procure favora- 
ble omens, and so (;ommancl»*d tin; Liicedia% 
inonians, setting down tlu'ir shields at their 
feet to abide qnie.tly and attend his direc- 
tions, making no rt5sistance to any of their 
enemies. And -he sacrificing again a second 
time, the horse charg(;d, and some of the 
Lac(3da3rnonian8 were wounded. At this 
time, also, Callicrates, who we are told, was 
the most comely man in the army, being 
shot with an arrow and ujk)!! the point of 
expiring, said, that he lamented not his 
death (for he came fr(.)m liome to lay down^ 
his life in the defence of Gre( 3 ce) but that he 
died without a^^tion. I’he case was indeed 
hard, and the forl>earance of the men won- 
derful ; for they let the enemy charge with- 
out repelling them ; and, expecting their 
proper opportunity from the gods aud their 
general, suffered themselves to be wounded 
and slain in their ranks. And some say, 
that while Pausanias was at sacrifice and 
prayers, some space out of the battle-array, 
certaiu Lydians, falling suddenly upon him, 
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plundered and scattered the sacrifice: and 
that Pausanias and his company, having no 
arms, beat them with staves and whips ; and 
that in imitation of this attack, the whip- 
ping the boys about the altar, and after it 
the Lydian procession, are to this day prac- 
tised in Sparta. 

Pausanias, therefore, being troubled at 
these things, while the priest went on offer- 
ing one sacrifice after another, turns himself 
towards the temple with tears in his eyes, 
and lifting up his hands to heaven, besought 
Juno of Cithaeron, and the other tutelar gods 
of the Plataeans, if it were not in the fates 
for the Greeks to obtain the victory, that 
they might not perish, without performing 
some remarkable thing, and by their actions 
demonstrating to their enemies, that they 
waged war with men of courage, and sol- 
diers. While Pausanias was thus in the act 
of supplication, the sacrifices appeared pro- 
pitious, and the soothsayers foretold victory. 
The word being given, the Lacedaemonian 
battalion of foot seemed, on the sudden, like 
some one fierce animal, setting up his bris- 
tles, and betaking himself to the combat; and 
the barbarians perceived that they encounter- 
ed with men who would fight it to the death. 
Therefore, holding their wicker-shields be- 
fore them, they shot their arrows amongst 
the Lacedaemonians. But they, keeping 
together in the order of a phalanx, and fall- 
ing upon the enemies, forced their shields 
out of their hands, and, striking with their 
pikes at the breasts and faces of the Persians, 
overthrew many of them ; who, however, 
fell not either unrevenged or without courage. 
For taking hold of the spears with their bare 
hands, they broke many of them, and betook 
themselves not without effect to the sword ; 
and making use of their falchions and scim- 
itars, and wresting the Lacedaemonians’ 
shields from them, and grappling with them, 
it was a long time that they made resistance. 

Meanwhile, for some time, the Athenians 
stood still, waiting for the Lacedaemonians 
to come up. But when they helird much 
noise as of men engaged in fight, and a 
messenger, they say, came from Pausanias, 
to advertise them of what was going on, 
they soon hasted to their assistance. And 
as they passed through the plain to the place 
where tne noise was, the Greeks, who took 
part with the enemy, came upon them. 
, Aristides, as soon as ne saw them, going a 
considerable space before the rest, cried out 
to them, conjuring them by the guardian 
gods of Greece to forbear the fight, and be 
no impediment or stop to those, who were 
going to succor the defenders of Greece. 
But when he perceived they gave no atten- 
tion to him, and had prepared themselves for 
the battle, then turning from the present 
relief of the Lacediemonians, he engaged 
them, being five thousand in number. But 
the greatest part soon gave way and retreated, 


as the barbarians also were put to 
The sharpest conflict is said to have ^ ^ 
against the Thebans, the chiefest and molt 
powerful persons among them at that tin\ 
siding zealously with the Medes, and leadiu? 
the multitude not according to their own 
inclinations, but as being subjects of an oli 
garchy. 

The battle being thus divided, the Lace, 
daemonians first beat off the Persian^ ; auj 
a Spartan, named Arimnestus, slew Mard> 
inus by a blow on the head with a stone, a* 
the oracle in the temple of Amphiaraus iiad 
foretold to him. For Mardonius sent a 
Lydian thither, and another person, a Carian,- 
to the cave of Trophonius. This latter, the 
priest of the oracle answered in his own Ian- 
guage. But the Lydian sleeping in the tem- 
pie of Amphiaraus, it seemed to him that a 
minister of the divinity stood before liim and 
commanded him to be gone ; and on l)is re- ‘ 
fusing to do it, flung a great stone at his ' 
head, so that he thought himself slain with 
the blow. Such is the story. — They drove j 
the fliers within their walls of wood ; and, a 
little time after, the Athenians put tlie d'h**- 
bans to flight, killing three hundred of ilie 
chiefest and of greatest note among tln'in in 
the actual fight itself. For when they heptui 
to fly, news came that the army of tin* bar- 
barians w^as besieged within their palisade: 
and, so giving the Greeks opportunity to save 
thennselves, they marched to assist at tin* for- 
tifications ; and coming in to the Lact'da iim- 
nians, who were altogether unhandy and un- 
experienced in storming, they took tin* caiu]' 
with great slaughter of the enemy. For u 
three liundred thousand, forty thousand only 
are said to have escaped with Artabazus; 
while on the Greeks’ side thei^e perish' d in 
all thirteen hundred and sixty: of wliich 
fifty-two were Athenians, all of the tribe 
.Mantis, that fought, says Clidemus, wiiii 
the greatest courage of any ; and for tins 
r(*a.son the men of this tribe used to olbr 
sacrifice for the victory, as enjoined hy t: e 
oracle, to the nymphs Sphragitides at the 
expense of the public ; ninety-one were Lace- 
daemonians, and sixteen Tegeatans. It 
strange, therefore, upon what grounds He- 
rodotus can say, that they only, and noue 
other, encountered the enemy ; for the num- 
ber of the slain and their monuments testily 
that the victory was obtained by all in gen- 
eral ; and if the rest had been standing sbb- 
while the inhabitants of three cities only hau 
been engaged in the fight, they would nui 
have set on the altar the inscription : 

Tlie Greeks, when bv their courage and their 
They had repelled the Persian in the fight, 

The common altar of freed Greece to be, 

Reared this to Jupiter who guards the free. 

They fought this battle on the fourth day of 
the month Bo^dromion, according to to® 
Athenians, but according to the Boeotian*’ 
on the twenty-seventh of Panemus;—®® 
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which dav there is still a convention of the 
Trccks at Platjea, and the Platteans still offer 
sacrifice for the victory to Jupiter of free- 
dom. As for the difference of days, it is not 
to be wondered at, since even at the present 
time! when there is a far more accurate 
knowledge of astronomy, some begin the 
month at one time, and some at another. 

After this, the Athenians not yielding the 
honor of the day to the Lacedaemonians, nor 
c<msenting they should erect a trophy, things 
were not far from being ruined by dissen- 
{sion among the armed Greeks ; hatl not 
Aristides, by much soothing and counselling 
the commanders, especially Leocrates and 
Myronides, pacified and persuaded them to 
Ifiive the thing to the decision of the Greeks. 
And on their proceeding to discuss the 
matter, Theogiton, the Megarian, declared 
the honor of the victory was to be given 
^ some other city, if they would prevent a 
civil war; after him Cleocritus of Corinth 
rising up, made people think he w'ould ask 
the palm for the Corinthians, (for next to 
Sparta and Athena, Corinth was in greatest 
estimation); but he delivered his opinion, 
to the general admiration, in favor of tln^ 
I’laticans ; and counselled to take away all 
contention by giving them the reward and 
glory of the victory, whose being honored 
could be distasteful to neitlier party. This 
b*ing said, first Aristides gave consept in 
the name of the Athenians, and Pausanijia, 
then, for the Lacedaemonians. So, being 
reconciled, they set apart eighty talents for 
the Platajans, with which they built the 
h’lnjile and dedicated the image to Minerva, 
and adorned the temple with pictures, which 
f'ven to this very day retain tlndr liistn*. 
Hut the Lacedsemontans and Athenians, 
’»*ach erected a trophy apart by th<*ms(dvca. 
On their consulting the oracle about olTering 
sacrifice, Apollo answered, that they shouhl 
dedicate an altar to Jupiter of freedom, 
but should not sacrifice till they had extin- 
guished the fires throughout the country, as 
having been defiled by the barbarians, and 
had kindled unjMjlliited fire at the common 
altar at Delphi. The magistrates of (in^ece, 
therefore, went forthwith and compelled 
*‘ueh {18 had fire to put it out; and kmchidas, 

^ Hlatnean, promising to fetch fire, with all 
F'ssible speed, from the altar of the god, 
to Delphi, and having sprinkh^d and 
j'urified his liody, crowmed himself with 
taurel; and taking the fire from the altar 
back to Plataea, and got back there 
/‘fore sunset, performing in one day a 
>^>urney of a thousand furlongs ; and saluting 
fellow-citizens and deUvering tliem the 
yc, he immediately fell down, and in a 
time after expired. But the Platacans, 
^King him up, interred him in the temple 
\ Euclia, setting this inscription 

vYu him: “Euchidas ran to Delphi and 
again in one day.** Most people be- 


lieve that Euclia is Diana, and call her by 
that name. But some say she was the 
daughU‘r of Hercules, by Myrto, the daugh- 
ter of Meiicetiiis, and sister of Patroolus, 
and, dying a virgin, wivs worshipped by tlie 
Ikeotians and Locrians. Her altar and 
image are set up in all their inarki*t-places, 
and those of both sexes that are about 
marrying, sacrifice t«> her before the nup- 
tials. 

A general assembly of all the Greeks being 
called, Aristitles proposed a decree, that the 
deputies and religions representatives of the 
(ir(‘<‘k stat<‘s should assemble annually at 
Plataui, and every fifth yt*ar e»‘lebrate tlu^ kMeii- 
tlieria or ganu\s of freedom. And that there 
should be a levy upon all (ircuH’e, for the war 
against the barbarians, of ten thousand sjMuir- 
men, one thousand horst*, and a hundred sail of 
shi)>s; but the Platauins to he ex«Mn}>t, and 
sacred U) the s(*rvici^ of the gods, offering 
sacrifice for th(^ welfare of (Jreeiuc 'I'liese 
things l)(‘ing ratified, the Platu'ans under- 
took the. }»erformanc(* of annual sjuuificc' to 
such as W(‘re slain and buried in that pl;u*,e; 
which they still ]>erfonn in the following 
inanmu’. On the sixt«‘(;ntL day of Manniuv 
terion (whiih with tlm Iheotians is Alalco- 
nienus) they make th(‘ir procession, which, 
beginning by break of day, is led l)y a 
trumpeter sounding for onset; then follow 
c(?rtain chariots loacled with myrrh and gar- 
lands; ami tluiii a hhmk hii’l; thim come 
th<< young men of free, birth carrying li- 
bations of wine and milk in large two- 
handed vessels, and jars of oil and precious 
ointimmts, none of servile, condition Ixdng 
permitted to have any hand in this- min- 
istration, because th<^ men died in debmee 
of fnMidom; after all comes tie*, chief mag- 
istrate of Plata‘a, (for whom it is unlawful 
at other times either to touch inm, tir wear 
any other colonxl garment hut whiter,) at 
that time a)>)>arelle.<l in a purple robe; amj, 
taking a wat 4 *r-}M)t out ot tin; city rec«)rd- 
oilice, lie ])rocee«ls, bt aring a sword in liis 
haml, tlirough the middle of the town to the 
seimlchres. Then drawing W'ater out of a 
spring, he wjishes and anoints the monu- 
ments, and sacrificing the hull ujxui a pil<; of 
wood, and makuig Huj^plication to Jujiiter 
ami Slercury of the earth, invibjs those viil- 
iant men who perishe-d in the (I<;fence of 
(jJreece, to the banquet and the libations of 
blood. Aft<;r this, mixing a Isiwl of wine, 
and pouring out for hinisf;lf, In h^h, “T 
drink to those who lost their lives mr tho 
liberty of Greece.” These solemnities the 
Platieans observe to this day. 

Aristides perceived Unit the Athenians, 
after their return into the city, were eager for 
adeniocracy; and deeming the people to de- 
serve c^insideration on acamnt of their val- 
iant behavior, as also that it was a matter of 
difficulty, they being well aniied, powerful, 
and full of spirit with their victories, to op- 
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^se them by force, he brought forward a 
decree, Jhat every one might share in the 
government, and the archons be chosen out 
of the whole body of the Athenians. And 
on Themistocles telling the people in assem- 
bly that he had some advice for them, which 
could not be given in public, but was most 
important for the advantage and security of 
the city, they appointed Aristides alone to 
hear and consider it with him. And on his 
acquainting Aristides that his intent was to 
set fire.jto tlie arsenal of the Greeks, for by 
that means should the Athenians become 
sunreme masters of all Greece, Aristides, re- 
turning to the assembly, told them, that no- 
thing was more advantageous than what 
Themistocles designed, and nothing more 
unjust. The Athenians, hearing this, gave 
Themistocles order to desist ; such was the 
love of justice felt by the people, and such 
the. credit and confidence they reposed in 
Aristides. 

Being sent in joint commission with Cimon 
to the war, he took notice that Pausanias and 
the other Spartan captains made themselves 
offensive by imperiousness and harshness to 
the confederates ; and by being hin^self gen- 
tle and considerate with them and by the 
courtesy and disinterested temper which Ci- 
mon, after his example, manifested in the ex- 
peditious, he stole away the chief command 
from the Lacedajmonians, neither by weapons, 
ships, or horses, but by equity and wise poli- 
cy. For the Athenians being endeared to 
the Greeks by the justice of Aristides aird 
by Cltnon’s' moderation, the tyranny and 
selfishness of Pausanias rendered them yet 
more desirable. Ho on all occasions treated 
the commanders of the confederates haughti- 
ly and roughly ; and the common soldiers 
he punished with stripes, or standing under 
the iron anchor for a whole day together ; 
neither was it permitted for any to provide 
straw for themselves to lie on, or forage for 
their horses, or to come near the springs to 
water before the Spartans were furnished, 
but servants with whips drove away such as 
approached. And when Aristides once was 
about to complain and expostulate with 
Pausanias, he told him with an angry look, 
that he was not at leisure, and gave no at- 
tention to him. The consequence was that 
the sea captains and generals of the Greeks, 
in particular, the Chians, Samians, and Les- 
bians, came to Aristides and requested him 
to be their general, and to receive the con- 
federates into his command, who had long 
desired to relinquish the Spartans and come 
over to the Athenians. But he answered, 
that he saw both ecjuity and necessity in what 
they said, but their fidelity req^uired tl\e test 
of some action, the commission oi which 
would make it impossible for the multitude 
to change their minds again. Upon which 
Uliades, the Samidn, and Antagoras of 
Chios, conspiring together, ran in near By- 


zantiura on Pausanias’s galley, getting u, 
between them as she was sailing belbre th 
rest. But when Pausanias, beholdiiur thpi 
arose up and furiously threatened ?soon 
make them know that they had been enda^ 
gering not his galley, but their own coun’ 
tries, they bid him go his way, and thant 
Fortune that fought for him at Platje.i • fo! 
hitherto, in reverence to that, the (ireeb 
had forborne from inflicting on him th'e pun, 
ishment he deserved. In fine, they all wynt 
off and Joined the Athenians. And hpre 
the magnanimity of the Lacedaemonians was 
wonderful. For when they perceiveif that 
their generals were becoming corrupUid hv 
the greatness of their authority, they volun- 
tarily laid down the chief command, and 
left off sending any more of them to the wars, 
choosing rather to have citizens of modera- 
tion and consistent in the observance of their 
customs, than to possess the dominion of all) 
Greece. 

Even during the command of the LacediB- 
monians, the Greeks paid a certain contrihu- 
tion towards the maintenance of tiie war; 
and being desirous to be rated city by oily 
in their due proportion, they desired Aristi- 
des of the Athenians, and gave him com- 
mand, surveying the country and revcnm*, 
to assess every one according to their ability 
and what they were worth. But he, boini 
so l(\rgely empowered, Greece as it wore 
submitting all her affairs to his sole maiiatjo- 
ment, went out poor, and returned poorer; 
laying the tax not only without corruption 
and injustice, but to the satisfaction and 
convenience of all. For as the aiiciont^ 
celebrated the age of Saturn, so did the 
confederates of Athens Aristides ’s taxation, 
terming it the happy* time of Greece; and 
tl^at more especially, as the sum was in a 
.short time doubled, and afterwards trebhvl. 
For the assessment which Aristides made, 
was four hundred and sixty talents. Ibit to 
this Pericles added very luiar one thin! part 
more; for Thucydides says, that in the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war. the 
Athenians had coming in from their con- 
federates six hundred talents. But after 
Pericles’s death, the demagogues, increasing 
by little and little, raised it to the sum of 
thirteen hundred talents ; not so much 
through the war’s being so expensive and 
chargeable either by its length or ill sm-ccss, 
as by their alluring the people to spend 
upon largesses and play-house allowance^, 
and in erecting statues and temples. Ari-^- 
tides, therefore, having acquired a wonder- 
ful and great reputation by this levy of the 
tribute, Themistocles is said to have derided 
him, as if this had been not the commenda' 
tiou of a man, but a money-bag; a retalia- 
tion, though not in the same kind, for some 
free words which Aristides had used. 
he, when Themistocles once was saying <hat 
he thought ^e highest virtue of a general 
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^ to understand and foreknow the meas- 
^ tlie enemy would take, replied, “ This, 
indeed. Themistocles, is simply .necessary, 
but the excellent thing in a general is to 
keep his hands from taking money.” 

Aristides, moreover, made all the people 
of Greece swear to keep the league, and 
himself took the oath in the name of the 
Athenians, flinging wedges of redliot iron 
into tlie sea,, after curses against such as 
should make breach of their vow. But 
afterwards, it would seem, when things 
were in such a state as constrained them to 
govern with a stronger hand, he bade the 
Athenians to throw the perjury upon him, 
and manage affairs as convenience required. 
And. in general, Theophrastus tells us, that 
Ari.^^tides was, in his own private affairs, 
and those of his fellow-citizens, rigorously 
jn-st, but that in public matters he acted 
’tiften in accordance with his country’s 
iiolicv, which demanded, sometimes, not a 
little injustice. It is reported of him that 
he said in a debate, upon the motion of the 
Samians for removing the treasure from 
Delos to Athens, contrary to the league, 
that the thing indeed was not just but was 
expeilient. 

in fine, having established the dominion 
of his city over so many people, he him.self 
remained indigent; and always (hdighted as 
much in the glory of being poor, as in that 
of his trophies; as is evident from the fol- 
lowing story. Callias, the torch bearer, w’as 
related to him: and wa-^ prosecuted by Iiis 
enemies in a capital cause, in which, after 
tnev had slightly argued the inattiirs on 
which they indicted him, they proceeded, 
l>e.side the point, to address the judg(*s: 
“You know,” said they, “Aristides, the 
of Lysirnachus, who is the adminatioH 
of all (Treecc. ^ In what a condition do yon 
tnink his family is in at his house, when 
you see him appear in public in such a 
threadbare cloak? Is it not probable that 
one who, out of doors, goes thus exfiosod to 
the cold, must want food and other neces- 
home? Callias, the wealtliie.st of 
no Athenians, does nothing to relieve either 
un or his wife and children in their poverty, 
^ is his own cousin, and has made 

use of him in many cases, and often reaped 
Jmaiitage by his interest with you.” But 
nllias, perceiving the judges were moved 
l^^*'.^*^tilarly oy this, and w’ere exasper- 
tea against him, called in Aristides, requir- 
jy* "**1” ^ testify that when he frequently 
^ *'red him divers presents, and entreated 
m to accept them, he had refused, answer- 
g. that it became him better to be proud 
gj Poverty than Callias of his wealth: 

^re many to be seen that make a 
A iV richesj but it is dif- 

g ^‘^’^niparatively, to meet with one who 
poverty in a noble spirit; those 

y abouid be ashamed of it wno incurred 
16 


it against their wills. On Aristides depos* 
ing these facts in favor of Callias, tnere 
was none W’ho heard them, that went not 
away desirous rather to be poor like Aristi- 
des, than rich as Callias. Thus ^^schines, 
the scholar of Socrates, writes. But Plato 
declares, that of all the great renowned 
men in the city of Athens, he was the only 
one worthy of consideration ; for Themisto- 
cles, Cimon, and Pericles filled the city wdth 
porticoes, treasure, and jnany other vain 
things, but Aristides guided his nub^c life 
by the rule of justice. lie showed his mod- 
eration vi*ry })lainly in liis conduct towards 
Tlieniistocl(‘s himself. For though Themis- 
tocles had been his adversary in all his 
undertakings, and was the cause of his 
banishimuit, yet whmi he alforded a similar 
oj)portiinity of revenge, being accused to 
the city, Aristides bore liim no malice; but 
while Alcnueon, Cimon, and many othei'tf, 
were prosecuting and impeaching him, Aris- 
tides alone, mother did nor said any ill 
against him, and no more triumph(*d over 
his enemy in his advcTsity, than he had en- 
vi(*(ljiim his i)ros]>(*rity. 

Soim* say Aristidi's di(‘d in Pontus, dur- 
ing a V()yagf‘ upon the alTairs of tin* pul)- 
lie. Others that he di«Ml of old age at Ath- 
<*ns, being in great honor and vioieration 
amongst Ins fellow-citizejis. But (h*atiTus, 
the Alacedonian, relates liis death as follows, 
Aft(*r the banisbimoit of 'riuouistocles, he 
says, the jx'ople growing insohoit, there 
sprung up a number of fals(‘ and frivolous 
accusers, imp(‘aching the b(*st and most 
infimoitial im*n aiid <’xposing thion to the 
(‘n\w of tin; inultitmhq whom their good 
fortune and i)OW(*r had filled with self-con- 
ceit. Amongst th(*se, Aristides wjis con- 
demned of hrih(*ry, upon the accusation of 
Diojiliantus of Amj>Iiitroi)(*, for taking 
money from the lonians wdu*n he was col- 
lector of the tribute: ; ami Ixdng unable to 
pay the fine, which was fifty niimn, sailed 
to Ionia, ami died there. But of this 
Craterus brings no written proof, neither 
the sentence of his condemnation, nor the 
decree of the people ; thougli in general it 
is bihuahly usual with him to s<d <iown such 
things ami to cite his authors. Almost all 
others who have spokK of the misdeeds of 
the people towards the.r generals, collect 
them all together, and tell us of the banish- 
ment of Thcunistocles, Miltiailes’s homls,* 
Pericles’s fine, and the death of I’aches in 
the judgment'hall, who, mxm receiving sen- 
buice, killed himself on tlie hustings, with 
many things of the like nature. 'J’ney add 
the bani.shment of Aristides ; hut of this his 
condemnation, they make no mention. 

Moreover, his monument is to ^ s^n at 
Phalerum, which they say was built him by 
the city, he not having left enough even to 
defray funeral charges. And it is stated, 
that his two daughters were publicly mar- 
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Hed out of the prytaneum, or state-house, 
by the city, which decreed each of them 
three thousand drachmas for her portion ; 
and that upon his son Lysimachus, the 
people bestowed a hundred minas of fnoney, 
and as many acres of planted land, and 
ordered him besides, upon the motion of 
Alcibiades, lour drachmas a day. Further- 
more, Lvsimachus leaving a daughter, 
named Polycrite, as Callisthenes says, the 
people voted her, also, the same allowance 
for food with those that obtained the victory 
in the Olympic Games. But Demetrius 
the Phalerian, Hieronymus the Rhodian, 
Aristoxenus the musician, and Aristotle, (if 
the Tii*atise of Nobility is to be reckoned 
among the genuine pieced of Aristotle,) say 
that Myrto, Aristides’s granddaughter, lived 
with Socrates the philosopher, who indeed 
had another wife, but took her into his 
house, being a widow, by reason of her 
indigence, and want of the necessaries of 
life. But Pansetius sufficiently confutes 
this in his books concerning Socrates. 


Demetrius the Phalbrian, in his Socrates 
says, he knew one Lysimachus, son to the 
daughter of Aristides, extremely poor, who 
used to sit near what is called the laccht uin, 
and sustaiixed himself by a table for inter, 
preting dreams; and that, upon his pro{>c)sal 
and representations, a decree was passed hy 
the people, to give the mother and aunt of 
this man half a drachma a day. Tln^- same 
Demetrius, when he was legislating himstlf, 
decreed each of these women a drachma per 
diem. And it is not to be wondered at, that 
the people of Athens should take such care 
of people living in the city, since hearing 
the granddaughter of Aristogiton was in a 
low condition in the isle of Lemnos, and 
oor nobody would marry her they lirought 
er back to Athens, and, marrying her to a 
man of good birth, gave a farm at Potainua 
as her marriage-portion ; and of sirud^'s^ 
humanity and bounty the city of Atlums. 
even in our age, has given numerous proofs, 
and is justly admired and respected in con- 
sequence. 


MARCU 


Marcus Cato, we are told, was born at 
Tusculum, though (till he betook himself to 
civil and military affairs) he lived and was 
bred up in the country of the Sabines, where 
his father’s estate lay. His ancestors seem- 
ing almost entirely unknown, he himself 
praises his father Marcus, as a worthy man 
and a brave soldier, and Cato, his great 
grandfather too, as one who had often 
obtained military prizes, and who, having 
lost five horses under him, received, on the 
account of his valor, the worth of them out 
of the public exchequer. Now it being the 
custom among the Romans to call those 
who, having no repute by birth, made them- 
selves eminent by their own exertions, new 
men or upstarts, they called even Cato him- 
self so, and so he confessed himself to be 
as to any public distinction or employment, 
but yet asserted that in the exploits and 
virtues of his ancestors he was very ancient. 
His third name originally was not Cato, but 
Priscus, though afterwards he had the sur- 
name of Cato, by reason of his abilities ; 
for the Romans call a skilful or experienced 
man, Catus. He was of a ruddy complex- 
ion, and grey-eyed ; as the writer, who, with 
no good-will, made the following epigram 
upon him, lets us see : — 

Porcius, who snarls at all in every place, 

With his grey eyes, and with his fiery face. 
Even after death will scarce admitted be 
Into the infernal realms by Hecate. 

He gained, in early life, a good habit of 
body by working with his own hands, and 


1 CATO. 

living temperately, and serving in war; and 
seeiified to have an equal proportion both o( 
health and strength. And he exerted and 
practised his eloquence through all 
neighborhood and little villages; tliiukint,Mt 
as requisite as a second body, and an all 
necessary organ to one who looks for\Mird 
to something above a mere humble and inac- 
tive life, lie would never refuse to be coun- 
sel for those who needed him, and was, in- 
deed, early reckoned a good lawyer, and, ere 
long, a capable orator. 

Hence his solidity and depth of character 
showed itself gradually, more and more to 
those with whom he was concerm^d, and 
claimed, as it were, employment in 
affairs, and places of public command. 
did he merely abstain from taking fees tor 
his counsel and pleading, but did not eNcn 
seem to put any high price on the honor 
which proceeded from such kind of conu'nts 
seeming much more desirous to signaliz^ 
himself in the camp and in real fights ; an 
while yet but a youth, had his breast cov- 
ered with scars he had received from tW 
enemy: being (as he himself says) 
seventeen years old, when he made his tirs 
campaign ; in the time when Hannibal, 
the height of his success, was buriiinj? 
pillaging all Italy. In engagements he 
strike bojdly, without flinching, stand hr® 
to his ground, fix a bold countenance Uj 
his enemies, and with a harsh threatend| 
voice accost them, justly thinking bii“^ 
and telling others; that such a rugged ki 
of behaviour sometimes terrifies the euer®. 
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more than the sword itself. In his rnarches, 
he Ixjre his own arms on foot, whilst one 
servant only followed, to carry the provision 
for his table, with whom he is said never to 
have been angry or hasty, whilst he made 
roady his dinner or supper, but would, for 
the most part, when he was free from mili- 
tarv duty, assist and help him himself to 
tlreks it. When he was with the army, he 
uh.mI to drink only water ; unless, perhaps 
^^hen extremely thirsty, he might mingle it 
with a little vinegar, or if he found his 
stn ngth fail him, take a little wine. 

The little country house of Manius Curius, 
who had been thrice carried in triumph, 
hapi>ened to be near his farm ; so that often 
going thither, and contemplating the small 
compass of the place, and plainness of the 
dwelling, he formed an idea of the mind of 
the person, who being one of the greatest 
of tlie Romans, and having subdued the 
most’ warlike nations, nay, had driv<*n Pyrr- 
hus out of Italy, now, after three triumphs, 
was contented to dig in so small a piece of 
ground, and live in such a cottage. Here it 
was that the ambassadors of the Samnite.s, 
finding him boiling turnips in the chimney 
corner, offered him a present of gold; but 
he sent them away with this saying ; that he, 
who was content wdth such a supper, had no 
need of gold; and that he thought it rrjore 
honorable to conquer those who possessed the 
Lr<dd, than to possess the gold itself. C.ato, 
nt^r reflecting upon these things, used to 
return, and reviewing his owm farm, liis ser- 
and housekeeping, increase his labor, 
iiid retrench all superfluous expenses. 

IVhen Fabius Maximus took Tarentum, 
ato. being then but a youth, was a soldier 
ni(h*r him ; and being lodg^^d vdth one 
^<*archus, a Pythagorean, desired to under- 
'land some of his doctrine, and hearing from 
mn the language, which Plato also uses, — 
lat pleasure is evil’s chief bait; the body 
principal calamity of the soul; and that 
which most separate and take 
oft from the affections of the body, most 
ranchise and purify it; he fell in love the 
nere with frugality and temperance. With 
OH exception, he is said not to have stiid- 
^ »reek until when he was pretty old ; 
Ti ^ have then profited a little 

but more by Demosthenes : 
are considerably em- 
^'ith Greek sayings and stories ; 

» niany of these, translated word for word, 
his own apophthegms and 

.®' highest rank, and 

among the Romans, called 
Dl ^lawus, who was singularly skil- 
nd I excellence yet in the bud, 

disposed to nourish and ad- 
ttir seems, had lands bofder- 

Cato’s; nor could he but admire, 
ttuderttood from his servants the 


manner of his living, how he labored wi 
his own hands, went on foot betimes in t 
morning to the courts to assist those w 
wanted his counsel ; how, returning hoi 
again, when it was winter, he would throw 
loose frock over his shoulders, and in t 
summer time would work without any tliii 
on among his domestics, sit down with thei 
eat of the same bread, and drink of the sai 
wine. When they spoke, also, of other go( 
qualities, his fair dealing and moderatio 
mentioning also some of liis wise sayings, ] 
ordered, that he should be invited to siippe 
and thus becoming personally assured of li 
fine temper and his superior character wliici 
like a plant, seemed only to require ciiltui 
and a better situation, he urged and piM’siuK 
! ed him to apply himself to state affairs ; 
I Rome. I'hither, therefore, he went, and I 
! his pleading soon gained many friemls an 
admirers ; but, V^alerius chiefly assisting h 
promotion, he first of all got appoiiih**! tril 
line in the army, and afterwards W'as nia< 
quaestor, or treasurer. And now beooiniii 
eminent and noted, he passed, with V'alerii 
himself, through tin; great(*st commainls, b 
ing first his colleagin; as consul, and, the 
censor. Rut among all the ancient seiiaUir 
he most attached himself to Fabiiis Max 
mus ; not so much for the lionor of hi.s pei 
son, and greatness of his imiwim-, as that li 
might have before him his habit and maiiin 
of life, as the b(‘st exainph;s to follow; an 
so he did not h(*sitate to oppose Scijiio th 
Great, who, being then but a young inai 
seemed to set liimsidf against Uni power ( 
Fabius, and to be envi(;d by him. For be 
ing sent together with him as tnnasiirei 
when he saw him, according to nis natiini 
custom, make great expenses, and di.strihnt 
among the soldiers wdthoiit sparing, Ini fre«*l 
told him that tlie exjsmse in itself was no 
the gri'ate.st tiling to he considered, but tha 
he w\'is corruj>ting the ancient frugality o 
I the .soldiers, by giving Unim the means U 
I abandon themselves to unnecessary pleasurei 
and luxuries. Scijiio answered, that he had 
no need for so accurate a treasurer, ( bearing 
on as he was, so to say, full sail to tlni war,J 
and that he owed the people an a<^;eount ol 
his actions, and not of the money lie spent, 
Hereupon CaU) returned from Sicily and, to- 
gether with Fabius, made loud coinnlaints in 
the open senate of Scipio’s lavi.sliing un- 
speakable sums, and childishly loitering 
away his time in wrestling matches ninl com- 
edies, as if he were not to make war, but 
holiday; and thus succeeded in getting some 
of the tribunes of the people sent to call him 
back to Rome, in case the accusations should 
prove true.* But Scipio demonstrating, as it 
were, to them, by his preparations, the com-^ 
in^ victory, and, bein^^ found merely to be 
living pleasantly with his friends, when there 
was nothing else to do, but in no respect be- 
cause of that easiness and liberality at all 
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the more negligent in things of consequence 
and moment, without impediment, set sail 
toward the war. 

Cato grew more and more powerful by 
his eloquence, so that he was commonly 
called the Roman Demosthenes ; but his 
manner of life was yet more famous and 
talked of. For oratorical skill was, as an 
accomplishment, commonly studied and 
sought after by all youn^^ men ; but he was 
very rare who would cultivate the old habits 
of bodily labor, or prefer a light supper, and a 
breakfast which never saw the fire ; or be in 
love with poor clothes and a homely lodging, 
or could set his ambition rather on doing 
without luxuries than on possessing them. 
For now the state, unable to keep its purity 
by reason of its greatness, and having so 
many affairs, and people from all parts 
under its government, was fain to admit many 
mixed customs, and new examples of living. 
With reason, therefore, everybody admired 
Cato, when they saw others siiik.under labors, 
and grow effeminate by pleasures ; and yet 
beheld him unconquered by either, and that 
not only when he was young and desirohs of 
honor, out also when old and greyheaded, 
after a consulship and triumph; liice some 
famous victor in the games, persevering in 
his exercise and maintaining his character 
to the very last. He himself says, that he 
never wore a suit of clothes which cost more 
than a hundred drachmas ; and that, w'hen 
he was general and consul, he drank the 
same wine which his w'orkmen did ; and 
that the meat or fish which was bought in 
the meat market for his dinner, did not 
cost above thirty asses. All which was for 
the sake of the commonwealth, that so his 
body might be the hardier for the war. 
Having a piece of embroidered Babylonian 
tapestry left him, he sold it ; because none 
of his farm-houses were so much as plastered. 
Nor did he ever buy a slave for above fifteen 
hundred drachmas ; as he did not seek for 
effeminate and handsome ones, but able 
sturdy workmen, horse-keepers and cow- 
herds : and these he thought ought to be 
sold again, when they grew old, and no use- 
less servants fed in the house. In short, he 
reckoned nothing a good bargain, which was 
superfluous ; but wnatever it was, though 
sold for a farthing, \ie would think it a great 
price, if you had no need of it ; and was for 
the purchase of lands for sowing and feeding, 
rather than g^unds for sweeping and water- 

me imputed these things to petty avarice, 
but others approved of him, as if he had 
'only the more strictly denied himself for the 
rectifying and amending of others. Yet 
certainly, in my judgment, it marks an over- 
rijgid temper, for a man to take the work out 
ox his servants as out of brute beasts, turning 
them off and selling them in their old age, 
and thinking there ought to be no further 


commerce between man and man, than 
whilst there arises some profit by it 
see that kindness or humanity has a larger 
field than bare justice to exercise itself in- 
law and justice we cannot, in the nature of 
things, employ on others than men ; but we 
may extend our goodness and charity even 
to irrational creatures ; and such acts flow* 
from a gentle nature, as water from an 
abundant spring. It is doubtless the part of 
a kind-natured man to keep even woruK)ut 
horses and dogs, and not only take care oi 
them when they are foals and whelps, but 
also when they are grown old. The .Athe- 
nians, when they built their Hecatompedon. 
turned those mules loose to feed freely, 
which they had observed to have done th-J 
hardest labor. One of these (they say) came 
once of itself to offer its service, and rau 
along with, nay. and went before, the teahi,'? 
whicdi drew the waggons up to the acropolis, 
as if it would incite and encourage them to 
draw iriore stoutly ; upon which there passed 
a vote, that the creature should be kept at 
the public charge even till it died. The 
graves of Cimon’s horses, which thrice won 
the Olympian races, are yet to be si'fn 
close by his own monument. Old Xanthip- 
])us, too, (amongst many others who burifi 
the dogs they had brea up) entombed his 
which swam after his galley to Salami^, 
when the people fled from Athens, on the 
top of a cliff, which they call the dog’s tomb 
to this day. Nor are we to use living crea- 
tures like old shoes or dishes, and throw 
them away when they are worn out or brok'gi 
with service ; but if it were for nothing els-, 
but by way of study and practice in bnnian- 
ity, a man ought always to prehabituat*’ 
himself in these things to be of a kind and 
sweet disposition. As to myself, I would 
not so much as sell my draught ox on the 
account of his age, much less for a small 
piece of money sell a poor old man, and &o 
chase him, as it were, from his own countr}'. 
by turning him not only out of the piiw'J 
where he has lived a long while, but also out 
of the manner of living he has been accii^ 
tomed to, and that more especially when h« 
would be as useless to the buyer as to tw 
seller. Yet Cato for all this glories that he 
left that very horse in Spain, which he 
in the wars when he was consul, only becau^ 
he w'ould not put the public to the charge et 
his freight. Whether these acts are to l'* 
ascribed to* the greatness or pettiness of 
spirit, let every one argue as they please. 

For his general temperance, however,^ 
self-control, he really deserves the 
admiration. For when he commanded 
army, he never took for himself, and tho^ 
that belonged to him, above three 
wheat for a month, and somewhat less tt^ 
a bushel and a half, a day of barley 
baggage-cattle. And when he entered 
the government of Sardinia, where his 
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^^P88or«1iad been used to require tents, 
wiaini?. and clothes upon the public account, 
^ to charge the state heavily with the 
PQAt of pro^ions and entertainments for 
A ereat ^in of servants and friends, the 
difference he showed in his economy was 
something incredible. There was nothing 
of any sort for which he put the public to 
exi^ense; he would walk witliout a carriage 
to^vi^t the cities, with one only of the 
comiiion town officers, who carried his dress, 
ajid a cup to offer libation with. Yet, 
though he seemed thus easy and sparing to 
all who were under his j^wer, he, on the 
Ollier hand, showed most inflexible severity 
and strictness, in what related to public 
justice, and was rigorous, and precise in 
what concerned the ordinances ot the com- 
monwealth; so that the Roman government, 
never seemed more terrible, nor yet more 
mild than under his administration. 

Ilis very manner of speaking seemed to 
have such a kind of idea with it; for it was 


courtoous, and yet forcible; pleasant, yet 
overwhelming; facetious, yet austere; sen- 
tontious, and yet vehement: like Socrates, 
in the description of Plato, who seemed out- 
wardly to those about him to be but a sim- 
ple, talkative, blunt fellow; whilst at the 
iKjttom he was lull of such gravity and 
matter, as would even move tears, and touch 
the very hearts of his auditors. And, there- 
fore, I know not what has persuaded *801116 
to say, that Cato’s style was chiefly like 
that of Lysias. However, let us leave those 
to judj^e of these things, who ]>rofe.ss most 
Jo distinguish between the several kinds of 
oratorical style in Latin; whilst we write 
down some of his memorable sayings; being 
of the opinion that a man’s cnaracter ap- 
ix^ars much more by his w'ords, than, as 
some think it does, by his looks. 

Being once desirous to dissuade the com- 
mon people of Rome, from their unseason- 
able and impetuous clamor for largesses and 
distributions of corn, he began thus to har- 
angue them : “ It is a difficult task, O 
citizens, to make speeches to the belly, which 
has no ears.” Reproving, also, their sump- 
tuous habits, he said, it was hard to pre- 
serve a city, where a fish sold for more than 
an ox. lie had a saying, also, that the 
Roman people were like sheep ; for they, 
when single, do not obey, but when alto- 
gether in a flock, they follow their leaders : 

So yoi^»» said, he, “when you have got 
together in a body, let yourselves be guided 
by those whom singly you would never think 
being advised by.” Discoursing of the 
power of women : “ Men,” said he, “ usually 
command women ; but we command all men, 
and the women command us.” But this, 
ui borrowed from the sayings of 
jthemistoclea, who, when his son was mak* 
many demands of him by means of the 
***^w«i^ <aidy «0 woman, the Athenians 


gorern the Greeks ; I govern the Athenians, 
but you govern me, and your son governs 
you; so let him use his power sparingly, 
since, simple as he is, he can do more than 
all the Greeks together.” Another saying 
of Cato’s was, that the Roman people did 
not only fix tlie value of such and such 
purple dyes, but also of such and such habits 
of life : ** For,” said he, ** as dyers most of 
all dye such colors as they see to l>e most 
agreeable, so the young men learn, and 
zealously aft’ect what is most popular with 
you.” He also eJthorted them, that if they 
were grown great by their virtue and tem- 
perance, they should not chan^ for the 
worse; but if intemperance and vice had 
made them great, they should change for 
the better; for by that means they were 
grown indeed quite great enough. He would 
say, likewise, of men who wanted to bo 
continually in office, that appanmtly they 
did not know their road; since they could 
not do without beadles to guide them on it. 
He also rejn'oved the citiz(*n 8 for choosing 
still the same men as their magistrates : 
“ For you will seem,” said he, “either not to 
est<4t^m government w'orth much, or to think 
few worthy to hold it.” Speaking, too, of 
a certain enemy of his, who lived a very 
base and discreditable life: “ It is consid- 
ered,” he said, “rather as a curse than a 
blessing on him, that this fellow’s mother 
prays that she may leave him behind h(*r.” 
rointing at one w'ho had sold the land which 
his father had left him, and which lay near 
the sea-side, He pretended to express his 
wonder at his being stronger evim than the 
sea itself; for what it washed away with a 
great deal of labor, ho with a great deal of 
ease drank away. When the senate, with a 
great deal of splendor, received king Kumr*- 
nes on his visit to Rome, and the chief citi- 
zens strove who shouhl be most about him, 
Cato appeared to regard him with susiiiciori 
and apprehension; and when one that stood 
by, too, took occjision to say, that he was a 
very good prince, and a great lover of the 
Romans: “It may be so,” said Cato;*“but 
by nature this same animal of a king, is a 
kind of maneater; ” nor, indeed, were there 
ever kings who deserved to be compared 
with Epaminoiidas, Pericles, Themistooles, 
Manius Curius, or Harnilcar, surnariied Bar- 
cas. He used to say, too, that his enemies 
envied him; because he had to get up every 
day before light, and neglect his own buy- 
ness to follow that of the public. He would 
also tell you, that he had rather be deprived 
of the reward for doing well, than not to 
suffer the punishment for doing ill; and 
that he could pardon all offenders but bim<- 
self. 

The Romans having sent three amboMar 
dors to Bithynia, of whom one waa gouty, 
another had his skull trepanned, and the 
other seemed little better tbao a lool$ Catc^ 
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laughing, gave out, that the Romans had 
sent an embassy, which had neither feet, 
head, nor heart. His interest being en- 
treated by Scipio, on account of Polybius, 
for the Achaean exiles, and there happening 
to be a great discussion in the senate about 
it, some being for, and some against their 
return; Ca|9, standing up, thus delivered 
himself ; “ Here do we sit all day long, as if 
we had nothing to do, but beat our brains 
whether these old Greeks should be carried 
to their graves by the bearers here, or by 
those in Achaea.” The senate voting their 
return, it seems that a few days after Poly- 
bius’s friends further wished that it should 
be moved in the senate, that the said ban- 
ished persons should receive again the hon-. 
ors which they first had in Achaea; and, to 
this purpose, they sounded Cato for his 
opinion ; but he, smiling, answered, that 
Polybius, Ulysses like, having escaped out 
of the Cyclops’ den, wanted, it would seem, 
to go back again because he had left his cap 
and belt behind him. He used to assert, 
also, that wise men profited more by fools, 
than fools by wise men; for that wise men 
avoided the faults of fools, but that fpols 
would not imitate the good examples of wise 
men. lie would profess, too, that he was 
more taken with young men that blushed, 
than with those who looked pale; and that 
he never desired to have a soldier that 
moved his hands too much in marching, and 
his feet too much in fighting; or snored 
louder than he shouted. Ridiculing a fat 
overgrown man : “ What use,-y’ said he, “ can 
the state turn a man’s body to, when all 
between the throat and groin is taken up by 
the belly? ” When one who was much given 
to pleasures desired his acqaintance, begging 
his pardon, he said, lie could not live with 
a man whose palate was of a quicker sense 
than his heart. He would likewise say, that 
the soul of a lover lived in the body of 
another: and that in his whole life he most 
repented of three things; one was, that he 
had trusted a secret to a woman ; another, 
that he went by water when he might have 
gone by land; the third, that he had re- 
mained one whole day without doing any 
business of moment. Applying himself to 
an old man who was committing some vice: 
“Friend,” said he, “old age has of itself 
blemishes enough; do not you add to it the 
deformity of vice.” Speaking to a tribune, 
'^ho was reputed a prisoner, and was very 
violent for the bringing in of a bill, in order 
to make a certain law: “ Young man,” cried 
he, know not which would ^e better, to 
drink what you mix,< or confirm what you 
would put up for a law.” Being reviled by 
a fellow w'ho lived ,a profligate and wicked 
life: “A contest,” replied he, “is unequal 
between you and me; for you can hear ill 
words easily, and can as easily give them; 
but it is impleasant to me to give such, and 


unusual to hear them.” Such wat his man. 
ner of expressing himself in his memorable 
sayings. 

Being chosen consul, with his friend and 
familiar Valerius Flaccus, the govern meut 
of that part of Spain which the Romans call 
the Hither Spain, fell to his lot. Here, as 
he was engaged in reducing some of the 
tribes by force, and bringing over others by 
good words, a large army of barbarians fell 
upon him, so that there was danger of beinf» 
disgracefully forced out again. He there fore 
called upon his neighbors, the Celtiberians, 
for help; and on their demanding two liuu- 
dred talents for their assistance, everybody 
else thought it intolerable, that ever the 
Romans should promise barbarians a reward 
for their aid; but Cato said, there was no 
discredit or harm in it; for if they over- 
came, they would pay them out of the 
enemy’s purse, and not out of their own; 
but if they were overcome, there would be 
nobody left either to demand the reward or 
to pay it. However, he won that battle 
completely, and after that, all his other 
affairs succeeded splendidly. Polybius says, 
that by his command the walls of all the 
cities, on this side the river Baetis, were iu 
one day’s time demolished, and yet there 
were a great many of them full of brave 
and warlike men. Cato himself says, that 
he took more cities than he stayed days in 
Spain. Neither is this a mere rhodoinon- 
tade, if it be true, that the number w'as ft)ur 
hundred. And though the soldiers them- 
selves had got much in the fights, yet he 
distributed a pound of silver to every man 
of them, saying, it was better, that many of 
the Romans should return home with silver, 
ratlier than a few with gold. For himscilf 
he affirms, that of all the things that were 
taken, nothing came to him beyond what he 
ate and drank. “ Neither do 1 find fault,” 
continued he, “ with those that seek to profit 
by these spoils, but I had rather compete in 
valor with the best, than in wealth with the 
richest, or with the most covetous in love 
of money.” Nor did he merely keep him- 
self clear from taking any thing, but even 
all those who more immediately belonged to 
him. He had five servants with him in the 
army; one of whom called Paccus, boimdit 
three boys, out of those who were taken 
captive; which Cato coming to understand, 
the man rather than venture into his I'res- 
ence, hanged himself. Cato sold the b?ys, 
and carried the price he ^ot for them into 
the public exchequer. 

Scipio the Great, being his enemy, and 
desiring, whilst he was carrying all things so 
successfully, to obstruct him, and take the 
affairs of Spain into his own hands, succeed- 
ed in getting. himself appointed his successor 
in the government, and, making all possible 
haste, put a term to Cato’s authority. 
he, taking with him a convoy of five cohorts 
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of foot, and five hundred horse to attend him 
home, overthrew by the way the Lacetanians, 
and taking from them six hundred deserters, 
caused them all to be beheaded ; upon which 
Scipio seemed to be in indignation, but Cato, 
in mock disparagement of himself, said, 
‘‘ Rome would become great indeed, if the 
most honorable and great men would not 
yield up first place of valor to those who 
were v^ore obscure, and when they who were 
of the commonalty (as he himself was) would 
contend in valor with those who were most 
'eminent in birth and honor.’* The senate 
having voted to change nothing of what had 
been established by Cato, the government 
passed away under Scipio to no manner of 
purpose, in idleness and doing nothing ; and 
so diminished his credit much more than 
Cato’s. Nor did Cato, who now received a 
triumph, remit after this and slacken the 
reins of virtue, as many do, who strive not 
so much for virtue’s sake, as for vainglory, 
and having attained the highest honors, as 
the consulship and triumphs, pass the rest of 
their life in pleasure and idleness, and (juit 
all public affairs. But he, like those who 
are just entered upon public life for the first 
time, and thirst after gaining honor and glo- 
ry in some new office, strained himself, as if 
he were but just setting out ; and offering 
still publicly his service to his friends and 
citizens, would give up neither his pleadings 
nor his soldiery. 

He accompanied and assisted Tiberius 
Sempronius, as his lieutenant, when he went 
into 'fhrace and tOthe Danube ; and, in the 
.quality of tribune, went with Manius Acilius 
into Greece, against Antiochus the Great, 
who, after Hannibal, more than any one 
struck terror into the Romans. For having 
reduced once more under a single command 
almost the whole of Asia, all, namely, that 
beleucus Nicator had possessed, and having 
brought into obedience mahy warlike nations 
of the barbarians, he longed to fall upon the 
Homans, as if they only were now worthy to 
fight with him. So across he came with his 
forces, pretending, as a specious cause of the 
war, that it was to free the Greeks, who had 
indeed no need of it, they having been but 
newly delivered from the jiower of king 
Bhilip and the Macedonians, and made iiide- 
^ndent, with the free use of tlnnr own laws, 
by the goodness of the Romans themselves ; 
80 that all Greece was in commotion and ex- 
citement, having been corrupted by the hopes 
wh^ch the popular leaders in 
their cities put them into. Manius, there- 
fore, sent ambassadors to the different cities ; 
and Titus Flamininus (as is written in the 
account of him) suppressed and quieted most 
of the attempts of the iuuovators, without 
any trouble. Cato brought over the Corinthi- 
ans, those of Patras and of itlgium, and spent 
a good deal of time at Athens. There is also 
an oration ai his said to be extant, which he 
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spoke in Greek to the people ; in which he 
expressed his admiration of the virtue of the 
ancient Athenians, and signified that he came 
with a great deal of pleasure to be a specta- 
tor of the beauty and greatness of their city. 
But this is a fiction ; for he spoke to the 
Atlienians by an interpreter, th^gh he was 
able to have sjxiken himself ; bw he wished 
to observe the usage of his owi^country, and 
laughed at those who admired notliing but 
what Wiis ill Greek. Jesting upon Postumi- 
us Albinus, who had written an historical 
work in Greek, and recpiested that allow- 
ances might be made for his attempt, he said, 
that allowance indeed might be made, if ho 
had done it under the express compulsion of 
an Amphictyonic decree. The Athenians, 
he says, admired the quickness and vehe- 
mence of his speech ; for an interpreter 
would be very long in repeating what ho ex- 
pressed with a great deal of brevity ; but on 
the whole he jnof eased to believe, that the 
words of the Greeks came only from their 
lips, whilst those of the Romans came from 
th(‘ir hearts. 

Now Antiochus, having occupied with his 
ariqy the narrow passages about Thermopy- 
lie, and added palisades and walls to the 
natural fortittcations of the jilace, sat down 
there, thinking he had done (‘iiongh to divert 
the war ; and the Romans, indeed, seemed 
wholly despair of forcing the ]»Hssage ; but 
Cato, calling to mind tin? com]>ass and circuit 
which the Persians had formerly made to 
come at this plac(^ went forth in the night, 
taking along with him part of the army. 
Whilst they were climbing up, the guide, 
who was a prisoner, missed the way, and 
wandering up and down by inqiracticable 
and precipitous paths, tilled the soldiers with 
fear and dcspondeiKty. Cato, perceiving the 
danger, coirimanded all the n‘st U) halt, and 
stay where they w(*re, whilst In* himself, tak- 
ing along with him one I^ucius Manlius, a 
most expert man atclimbing mountains, went 
forward with a great d(*al of labor and dan- 
ger, in the dark night, and without the least 
nKMinsliine, among the wild olive treats, and 
steep craggy nx^ks, there Ixiing nothing but 
|:>recij»icM 8 and darkness before their eyes, till 
they struck into a little pass which they 
thought might lead down into the enemy’s 
camp. There they put up marks ujiSon some 
conspicuous peaks which surmount the hill 
called Callidronion, and, returning again, 
they led the army along with them to 
said marks, till they got into their little path 
again, and there once made a halt ; but when 
they began to go further, the path deserted 
them at a precipice, where they were in 
another strait and fear ; nor did they per- 
ceive that they were all this while near the 
enemy. And now the day began to give some 
light, when they seemed to hear a noise, and 
presently after to see the Greek trenches and 
the guard at the foot of the rock. Here^ 
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therefore, Cato haltedjiis forces, and com- 
manded the troops from Firmum only, with- 
out the rest, to stick by him, as he had always 
found them faithful and ready. And when 
they came up and formed around him in 
close order, he thus spoke to them. “I desii’e, ’ * 
he said, “ to take one of the enemy alive, that 
sol may understand what men these are who 
guard the passage ; their number ; and with 
what discipline, order, and preparation they 
expect us ; but this feat,” continued he, 

“ must be an act of a great deal of quickness 
and boldness, such as that of lions, when 
they dart upon some timorous animal.” 
Cato had no sooner thus expressed hiinself . 
but the Firmans forthwith rushed down the 
mountain, just as they were, upon the guard, 
and, falling unexpectedly upon them,affright- 
ed and dispersed them all. One armed man 
they took, and brought to Cato, who quickly 
learned from him, that the rest of the forces 
lay in the narrow passage about the king ; 
that those who kept the tops of the rocks 
were six hundred choice iEtolians. Cato, 
therefore, despising the smallness of their 
number and carelessness, forthwith draw- 
ing his sword, fell uj^on them with a great 
noise of trumpets and shouting. The enemy, 
perceiving them thus tumbling, as it were, 
upon them from the precipices, flew to the 
main body, and put all things into disorder 
there. 

In the mean time, whilst Manius was for- 
cing the works below; and pouring the thick- 
est of his forces into the narrow passages, | 
Antiochus was hit in the mouth with a stone 
so that his teeth being beaten out by it, he 
felt such excessive pain, that he was fain to j 
turn away with his horse; nor did any part of | 
his army stand the shock of the Romans. Yet, 
though there seenu'd no reasonable hope of 
flight, where all paths were so difficult, and 
where there were deep marshes and steep 
rocks, which looked as if they were ready to re- 
ceive those who should stumble, the fugitives, 
nevertheless, crowding and pressing together 
in the narrow passages, destroyed even one 
another in their terror of the swgrds and 
blbws of the enemy. Cato (as it plainly 
appears) was never oversparing of his own 
praises, and seldom shunned boasting of any 
exploit; which quality, indeed, he seems to 
have thought the natural accompaniment of 
great actions ; and with these particular ex- 
ploits he was highly puffed up ; he says, that 
those who saw him that day pursuing and slay- 
ing the enemies, were ready to assert, that Ca- 
to owed not so much to the public, as the pub- 
lic did to Cato; nay, he adds, that Manius 
the consul, coming hot from the fight, em- 
braced him for a great while, when both 
were all in a sweat; and thou cried out with 
joy, that neither he himself, no, nor all the 
people together, could make him a recom- 
ense equal to his actions. After the fight 
e was sent to Rome, that he himself might 


be the messenger of it: and so, with a favo 
able wind, he sailed to Brundusium, and / 
one day got from thence to Tarentuiu; and 
having travelled four days more, upon the 
fifth, counting from the time of his landiD^ 
he arrived at Rom#, and so brought the fir^t 
news of the victory himself ; and filled the 
whole city with joy and sacrifices, and the 
people with the belief, that they were able to 
conquer every sea and every land. 

These are pretty nearly all the eminent 
actions of Cato, relating to military affairs: 
in civil policy, he was of opinion, that one 
chief duty consisted in accusing and indictinfr 
criminals. He himself prosecuted many, and 
he would also assist others who prosecuted 
them, nay would even procure such, as he 
did the Petilii against Scipio ; but not being 
able to destroy him, by reason of the noble- 
ness of his family, and the real greatness of 
his mind, which enabled him to trample all 
calumnies underfoot, Cato at last would 
meddle no more with him ; yet joining with 
the accusers agaist Scipio’s brother Lucius, 
he succeeded in obtaining a sentence against 
him; which condemned him to the payment 
of a large sum of money to the state; and 
being insolvent, and in danger of l)einj:j 
thrown into jail, he was, by the interposition 
of the tribunes of the people, with much ado 
dismissed. It is also said of Cato, that when 
he met a certain youth, who had effected 
the disgrace of one of his father's enemies, 
walking in the market-place, he shook him by 
the hand, telling him, that this was what 
we ought to sacrifice to our dead parents-— 
not lambs and goats, but the tears and con^ 
demnations of their adversaries. But mdther 
did he himself escape with impunity in his 
management of affairs ; for if he gave his 
enemies but the least hold, he was still in 
danger, and exposed to be brought to jus- 
tice. He is reported to have escaped at least 
fifty indictments ; and one above the rest, 
which was the last, when he was eighty-six 
years old, about which time he uttered the 
well-knowm saying, that it was hard for him 
who had lived with one generation of men, 
to plead now before another. Neither did he 
make this the least of his lawsuits ; for, four 
years after, when he was fourscore and ten, 
he accused Servilius Galba: so that his life 
and actions extended, we may say, as Nestor’s 
did, over three ordinary ages of man. For, 
having had many contests, as we have rela- 
ted, with Scipio the Great, about affairs of 
state, he continued them down even to Scipio 
the younger, who was the adopted grandson 
of the former, and the son of that Paulus, who 
overthrew Perseus and the Macedonians. 

Ten years after his consulship, Cato stood 
for the office of censor, which was indeed the 
summit of all honor, and in a manner the 
highest step in civil affairs ; for besides all 
other power, it had also that of an inquisi- 
tion into every one's life and manners, ^'or 
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the Romans thought that no marriage, or 
rearing of children, nay, no feast or drink- 
ing-bout ought to be permitted according to 
every one’s appetite or fancy, without being 
examined and inquired into; being indeed of 
opinion, that a man’s Character was much 
sooner perceived in things of this sort than 
in what is done publicly and in open day. 
They chose, therefore, two persons, one out of 
the piitricians, the other out of the commons, 
who were to watch, correct, and punish, if 
any one ran too much into voluptuousness, 
or transgressed the usual manner of life of 
his country; and these they called Censors. 
They had power to take away a horse, or 
expel out of the senate any one who lived 
in bull pe rate ly and out of order. It was also 
their business to take an estimate of what 
every one was worth, and to put down in 
registers everybody’s birth and quality; be- 
sides many other prerogatives. And there- 
fore the chief nobility opposed his preten- 
sions to it. Jealousy prompted the patri- 
cians, who thought that it would be a stain 
to everyliody’s nobility, if men of no original 
honor should rise to the highest dignity and 
power; while others, conscious of their own 
evil practices, and of the violation of the 
laws and customs of their country, were 
afraid of the austerity of the manf which, 
in an office of such great power, was likely 
to prove most uncompromising and severe. 
And so, consulting among tlumiselves,* th(*y 
brought forward seven candidab's in opposi- 
tion to him, wffio sedulously set thein.mdves 
to court the people’s favor by fair jiromises. 

though what they wished for was indul- 
gent and easy government. Cato, on the 
contrary, promising no such mildness, but 
plainly threatening evil liv'ers, from the very 
hustings openly declared himself; and ex- 
claiming, that the city needed a great and 
thorough purgation, called upon the people, 
if they were wise, not to choose the gentlest, 
but the roughest of physicians ; such a one, he 
said, he was, and Valerius Flaccus, one of 
the patricians, another ; together with him, 
he doubted not but he should do something 
Worth the while, and that, by cutting to 
pieces and burning like a hydra, all luxury 
and voluptuousness. He added, too, that he 
saw all the rest endeavoring after the office 
with ill intent, because they were afraid of 
tho.se who wmuld exercise it justly, as they 
ought. And so truly great and so worthy of 
great men to be its leaders was, it would 
seem, the Roman j)eople, that they did not 
lear the severity and grim countenance of 
Cato, but rejecting those smooth promi-sers 
who were re^y to do all things to ingratiate 
biemselves, thejr took him, together with 
flaccus; obeying his recommendations not 
^ though he were a candidate, but as if he 
nad had the actual power of commanding and 
governii^g already. 

Cato named as chief of the senate, his 


friend and colleague Lucius Valerius Flac- 
cus, and expelled, among many others, 
Lucius Quintius, who had been consul seven 
years before, and (which was greater honor 
to him than the consulship) brother to that 
Titus Flaniiiiinus, who overthrew king 
Philip. Tlie reason he had for his expulsion, 
was this. Lucius, it seems, took along with 
him in all his commands, a youth, whom he 
had kept as his companion from the flower of 
his age, and to whom he gave as much 
power and respt'ct as to the chiefest of his 
friends and relations. 

Now it happened that Lucius being con- 
sular governor of one of the provinces, the 
youth setting himself down by him, as he 
used to do, among other flatteries with 
which he playt'd ui)on him, when he was in 
his cups, told him he loved liim so dc'arly 
that, ‘‘ though th(‘W» was a show of gladia- 
tors to be seen at Rome, and I.” he said, 
“had never beheld one in my life; and 
though I, as it were, longeMl to see a man 
killed, yet I made all possil)le haste to come 
to you.” Upon this Lucius, returning his 
fondness, n'plied, “ Do not bo inolancholy 
oil • that account; 1 can remedy that.^’ 
Ordering therefore, forthwith, oikj of those 
condemned to die to he brought to the feast, 
bigetluT with the h(‘adsman and axe, he 
askeil the youth if he wished to see him exe- 
cuted. The hoy answering that ho did, 
Lucius commanded the execulioiior to cut 
off liis neck; and this several historians 
mention ; and Cicero, indiM'd,^ in his dia- ‘ 
logiKi f/r Sene.cfutft, introduces Cato ndating 
it him.self. Jlut Livy says, that he that was 
killed was a Caulish deserb'r, and that 
Lucius (lid not exficute him by tho stroke of 
the executioiHT, but with h!s own hand; 
and that it i.s so stabMl in Cab)’H sjieech. 

Likuus being thus exjxdled (uit of tho 
.senate by Cato, his hrotlmr t<;ok it very ill, 
and appealing to tlu^ })eoj)l(‘, desired that 
Cato .should declare his rc*asoiis; and when 
he began to n^late this transaction of the 
fejist, Lucius endeavored to d<*ny. it; but 
CatA) chalhmgiiig him to a formal investi- 
gation, he fell off and refused it, so that he 
was then acknowledged to suffer d*}servedly. 
Afterwards, however, when theia; was some 
show at the theatre, he pass(id by th»i seats 
where those who had been consuls used to 
be placerl, and taking his sciat a great way 
off, excitfid the coinfmssion of the common 
people, who presently with a gieat noish 
made him go forward, and as much as they 
could, tried to set right and salve over what 
had happened. Manilius, also, who, accord- 
ing to the public exT>ectation , would have 
been next consul, he threw out of the senate, 
because, in the presence of his daughter, 
and in open day, he had kissfid hid wife. 

He said, that as for himself, his wife never 
came into his arms except when there was 
great thunder; so that it was a Jest with 
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hi6i, that it was a pleasure for him, when 
Jupiter, thundered. 

His treatment of Lucius, likewise, the 
brother of Scipio, and one who had. been 
honored with a triumph, occasioned some 
odium against Cato; for he took his horse 
from him, and was thought to do it with a 
design of putting an aif ront on Scipio Afri- 
canus, now dead. But he ^ave most gener- 
al annoyance, by retrenching people’s lux- 
ury ; for though (most of the youth being 
thereby already corrupted) it seemed almost 
impossible to take it away with an open 
hand and directly, yet going, as it were, 
obliquely around, he caused all dress, car- 
riages, women’s ornaments, household furni- 
ture, whose price exceeded one thousand 
five hundred drachmas, to be rated at ten 
times as much as they were worth; intend- 
ing by thus making the 'assessments greater, 
to increase the taxes paid upon them. He 
also ordained that upon every thousand asses 
of property of this kind, three should be 
paid, so that people, burdened with these 
extra charges, and seeing others of as good 
estates, bub more frugal and sparing, paying 
less into the public exchequer, might «be 
tired out of their prodigality. And thus, 
on the one side, not only those were dis- 
gusted at Cato, who bore the taxes for the 
sake of their luxury, but those, too, who on 
the other side laid by their luxury for fear of 
the taxes. For people in general reckon, 
that an order not to display their riches, 
is equivalent to the taking away their riches, 
because riches are seen much more in super- 
fluous, than in necessary, things. Indeed 
this was what excited the wonder of Ariston 
the philosopher ; that we account those who 
possess superfluous things more happy than 
those who abound with what is necessary 
and useful. But when one of his friends 
asked Scopas, the rich Thessalian, to give 
him some article of no great utility, saying 
that it was not a thing that he had any great 
jUe^d or use for himself. “In truth,” re- 
plied he» “ it is just these useless and un- 
necessary things that make my wealth and 
happiness.” Thus the desire of riches does 
not proceed from a natural passion within 
us, but arises rather from vulgar out-of- 
doors opinion of other people. 

Cato, notwithstanding, being little solici- 
tous as to those who exclaimed against him, 
increased his austerity. He caused the pipes, 
through which some persons brought the pub- 
lic water into their own houses and gardens, 
to be cut, and threw down all buildings which 
jutted out into the common streets. He beat 
down also the price in contracts for public 
works to the lowest, and raised it in con- 
tracts for farming the taxes to the highest 
sum ; by which proceedings he drew a great 
deal of hatred on himself. Those who were 
of Titus Flamininus’s party cancelled in the 
senate all tlie bargains and contracts made 


by him for the repairing and carrying on of 
the sacred and public buildings, as uiiudvar 
tageous to the commonwealth. They incited 
also the boldest of the tribunes of the peonl 
to accuse him, and to fine him two talent 
They likewise much^pposed him in buijdiu^ 
the court or basilica, which he caused to be 
erected at the common charge, just by the 
senate-house, in the market place, and called 
by his own name, the Porcian. Ho\yner 
the people, it seems, liked his censorship 
wondrously well ; for, setting up a statue 
for him in the temple of the godd(*.ss of 
Health, they put an inscription under it, not 
recording his commands in war or his 
triumph, but to the effect, that tliis was 
Cato the Censor, who, by his good discipline 
and wise and temperate ordinances, reclaimed 
the Kornan commonwealth when it was de- 
dining and sinking down into vice. Before 
this honor was done to himself, he used to 
laugh at those who loved such kind of 
things, saying, that they did not see that 
they were taking pride in the workmanship 
of brass-founders and painters ; whereas the 
citizens bore about his best likeness in their 
breasts. And when any seemed to wonder, 
that he should have never a statue, while 
many ordinary persons had one; “ I would,” 
said he, “ much rather be asked, why I have 
not one, than why I have one.” In short, 
he would not have any honest citizen endure 
to be praised, except it might prove advan- 
tageous to the commonwealth. Yet still he 
had passed the highest commendation ou 
himself ; for he tells us that those who did 
any thing wrong, and were found fault with,, 
used to say, it was not worth while to blame 
them; for they were not Catos. He also 
adds, that they who awkwardly mimicked 
some of his actions, were called left-handed 
Catos ; and that the senate in perilous times 
would cast their eyes on him, as upon a pilot 
in a ship, and that often when he was not 
present they put off affairs of greatest con- 
sequence. These things are indeed also 
testified of him by others ; for he had a 
great authority in the city, alike for his lifo> 
his eloquence, and his age. 

He was also a good father, an excellent 
husband to his wdfe, and an extraordinary 
economist ; and as he did not manage bis 
affairs of this kind carelessly, and as things 
of little moment, I think I ought to record a 
little further whatever was commendable in 
him in these points. He married a wif^ 
more noble than rich ; being of opinion, 
that the rich and the high-born are equally 
haughty and proud ; but that those of noble 
blood, would be more ashamed of base 
things, and consequently more obedient to 
their husbands in all that was fit and right. 
A man who beat his wife or child, laid 
violent hands, he said, on what was most 
sacred ; and a good husband he reckoned 
worthy of more praise than a great senator ; 
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and he admired the ancient Socrates for 
nothing so much, as for.^ving Uved a 
temperate afnd contented life with a wife 
who was a scold, and childi'en who were 

^^As^soon as he had a Ion born, though he 
had never such urgent business upon his 
hands, unless it were soine public matter, 
he would be by when his wife washed it, 
and dressed it in its swaddling clothes. For 
she herself suckled it, nay, she often too 
gave her breast to her servants’ children, to 
produce, by sucking the same milk, a kind 
of natural love in them to her son. When 
he began to come to years of discretion, 
Cato, himself, would teach him to read, 
although he had a servant, a very good 
grammarian, called Chilo, who taught many 
others ; but he thought not fib, as he himself 
said, to have his son reprimanded by a 
slave, or pulled, it may be, by the ears when 
found tai*dy in his lesson : nor would he 
liave him owe to a servant the obligation of 
so great a thing as his learning ; he himself, 
therefore, (as we were saying,) taught him 
his grammar, law, and his gymnastic exer- 
cises. Nor did he only show him, too, liow 
to throw a dart, to fight in armor, and to 
ride, but to box also and to endure both heat 
and cold, and to swim over the most rajud 
and rough rivers. He says, likewise, that 
lie wrote histories, in large characters, witli 
liis own hand, that so his son, w'ithout stir- 
ring out of the house, might learn to know 
about his countrymen and forefathers : nor ^ 
Jid he less abstain frcun speaking any thing ; 
obscene before his son, than if it had been 
in the presence of the sacred virgins, call(‘d 
vestals. Nor would he ever go into the 
bath with him ; which seems indeed to have 
been the common custom of the Homans, 
^ns-in-law used to avoid bathing with 
fathers-in-law, disliking to see one another 
naked : but having, in time, learned of the 
breeks to strip before men, they have since 
taught the Greeks to do it even with the 
women themselves. 

Ihus, like an excellent work, Cato formed 
and fashioned his son to virtue ; nor had he 
any occasion to find fault with his readiness 
and docility ; but as he proved to be of h>o 
'^eak a, constitution for hardships, he did 
Dot insist on requiring of him any very aus- 
tere way of living. However, though deli- 
cate in health, he proved a stout man in the 
eld, and behaved himself valiantly when 
x^aulus -Emilias fought against Perseus ; 
Where when his sword was struck from liim 

a blow, or rather slipped out of his hand 
y of its moistness, he so keenly re- 

sented it, that he turned to some of his 
about him, and taking them along 


ith him again, fell upon the enemy ; and 
a long fight and much force clear- 
u the place, at length found it among great 
^p8 o£ arms, and the dead bodies of friends 


as well as enemies piled one upon another. 
Upon which Paulus, hjs general, much com- 
mended the youth ; and there is a letter of 
Cato’s to his son, which highly praises his 
honorable eagerness for the recovery of his 
sword. Afterwards he married Tertia, 
^Emilius Paulus ’s daughter, and sister to 
bcipio ; nor was he admitted into this family 
less for his own worth than his father’s. So 
that Cato’s care in his son’s education came 
to a very fitting result. 

He purchased a great many slaves out of 
the captives taken in war but chiefly bought 
up the young ones, who were capable to be, 
as it were, broken and tauglit like whelps 
and colts. None of these ever entered an- 
other man’s house, except sent either by 
Cato himself or liis wife. Jf any one of them 
were asked what Cato did, tliey answered 
merely, that they did not know. When a 
servant was at home, he was obliged eitlier to 
do some work or sleep, for indeed Cato loved 
those most who used to lie down often to 
sleep, accounting them more docile than 
those who were wakeful, and more fit for any 
thing when they were refreshed with a little 
shmiher. being al.so of opinion, that the 
great cau.se of the laziness ami misbehavior of 
slaves was their running after their pleasures, 
he fixed a certain price for them to pay for 
permission amongst themselves, hut would 
suffer no connections out of the house. At 
first, when he was but a poor solclier, he 
woul<I not be difficult in any thing which re- 
lated to his eating, hut looked upon it as a 
]»itiful thing to quarnd with a servant for 
the belly’s sake ; hut afterwards, when he 
grew richer, ami made any feasts for his 
friends ami colleagues in office, as soon as 
.supj)er was over lie used to go vith a leathern 
thong and scourge those; who had waited or 
elressed the nu'at carelessly. He always 
coutriv(Ml, too, that his servants shouM have 
some diff<*rence one among another, always 
Hu.specting ami fearing a good nmlerstamling 
between tlH;in. Those; who hael comini tteel 
any thing worthy of de:;ath, he punishe;d, if 
th€*y were founel guilty by the verelict of their 
fellow-servants. Jhit being nfte;r all much 
given to the elesirei of gain, he^ lookeel upejn 
agriculture rather as a nleasuro than profit ; 
re*8olving, therefore, to lay out his money in 
safe and solid things, ho purchase'd ponds, 
hot baths, grounds full of fuller’s earth, 
remunerative lands, pastures, and woods ; 
from all which he drew large re turns, ndr 
could Jupiter himself, he used to say, do 
him much damage. He was also given to 
the form of usury, which is corisidercKl most 
odious, in traffic by sea ; and that thus : — he 
desired that those whom he put out his mon- 
ey to, shbuld have many partners ; when the 
number of them and their ships came to be 
fifty, he himself took one share through 
Quintio his freedman , who therefore was to 
sail with the adventurers, and take a part ia 
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all thdir proceedings ; so that thus there was I youth, to be obedient, as hitherto, to their 
no danger of losing hifi whole stock, hut only own laws' and governors. 
a, little part, and that with a prospect of Yet he did this not out of any anger, 34 
great profit. He likewise lent money to some think, to Carneades ; but because he 

those of his slaves who wished to borrow, wholly despised philosophy, and out of a kind 

with W'hich they bought also other young of pride, scoffed at the Greek studies and 
ones, whom, when they had taught and bred literature ; as, foy example, he would say, 
'up at his charges, they would sell again at. that Socrates was a prating seditious* fellow| 
the year’s end ; but some of them Cato who did his best to tyrannize over his coun’ 
would keep for himself, giving just as much try, to undermine the ancient customg, and 
for them as another had offered. To incline to entice and withdraw the citizens to opin- 
his son to be of his kind or temper, he used ions contrary to the laws. Ridiculing the 
to tell him, that it was not like a man, but school of Isocrates, he would add, that las 
rather like a widow woman, to lessen an es- scholars grew old men before they had done 
tate. But the strongest indication of Cato’s .learning with him, as if they were to use 
avaricious humor was when he took the bold- their art and plead causes in the court of 
ness to affirm, that he was a most wonderful, Minos in the next world. And to frighten 
nay, a godlike man, who left more behind his son from any thing that was Greek, iu a 
him than he had received. more vehement tone than became one of his 

He was now grown old, when Carneades age, he pronounced, as it were, with the 
the Academic, and Diogenes the Stoic, came voice of an oracle, that the Romans would 
as deputies from Athens to Rome, praying certainly be destroyed when they began once 
for release from a penalty of five hundred to be infected with Greek literature ; though 
talents laid on the Athenians, in a suit, to time indeed has shown the vanity of this his 
w'hich they did pot appe*ar, in which the prophecy ; as, in truth, the city of Rome has 
Oropians were plaintiffs, and Sicyonians risen to its highest fortune, while entertain- 
judges. All the most studious youth im- ing Grecian learning. Nor had he an aver- 
mediately waited on these philosophers, and sion only against the Greek philosophers, 
frequently, with admiration, heard them but the physicians also; for having, it seems, 
speak. But the gracefulness of Car^^eades’s heard how Hippocrates, when the king of 
oratory, , whose ability was really greatest, Persia sent for him, with offers of a fee of 
and his reputation equal to it, gathered large several talents, said, that he would never 
and favorable audiences, and ere long filled, assist*^ barbarians who were enemies to the 
like a wiiid, all the city with the sound of it. Greeks ; he affirmed, that this was now be- 
So that it soon began to be told, that a come a common oath taken by all physician^ 
Greek, famous even to admiration, winning and enjoined his son to have a care and 
and carrying all before him, had impressed avoid them ; for that he himself had written, 
so strange a love upon the young men, that a little book of prescription.s for curing tliose 
quitting all their pleasures and pastimes, who were sick in his family; he never eii- 
tney ran njad, as it were, after philosophy ; joined fasting to any one, but ordered them 
which indeed much pleased the Romans in either vegetables, or the meat of a duck, 
general ; nor could they but with much pigeon, or leveret ; such kind of diet being 
pleasure see the youth receive so welcomely of light digestion, and fit for sick folks, 
the Greek literature, and frequent the com- only it made those who ate it, dream a little 
pany of learned men. But Cato, on the too much; and by the use of this kind of 

other side, seeing this passion for words physic, he said, he not only made himself 

flowing into the city, from the beginning, and those about him well, but kept them so. 
took it ill, fearing lest the youth should be However, for this his presumption,' he 
diverted that way, and so should prefer the seemed not to have escaped^ unpunished ; 
glory of speaking well before that of arms, for he lost both his wife and his son; though 
and doing well. And when the fame of the he himself, being of a strong robust con- 
j^hilosophers increased in the city, and Caius stitution, held out longer ; so that he would 
Acilius, a person of distinction, at his own often, even in his old days, address himseli 

request, became their interpreter to the to women, and when he was past a lover s 

senate at their first audience, Cato resolved age, married a young woman, upon the fol- 
linder some specious pretence, to have all lowing pretence ; ^ Having lost his own 
philosophers cleared out of thp city; and, wife, he married his son to the daughter 0 
coming into the senate, blamed the magis- Paulus .Smilius, who was sister to Scipio; 
tratesfor letting these deputies stay so long a so that being now a widower himself, 
time without being despatched, though they had a young girl who came privately to visit 

were persons that could easily persuade the him; but the house being very small, and a 

people to what they pleased ; that therefore daughter-in-law also in it, this practice was 
in all haste something should be determined quickly discovered; for the young woinan 
about their petition, that so they might go seeming once to pa38 through it a little too 
homeagaintoth^ir own schools, an<i declaim boldly, the youth, his son, though he saia 
to Greek ^^hilduftn, and leave the Roman nothing, seemed to look somewhat indig- 
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SislikecL without finding any fault, or saying 
a word, went away as his custom was, %ith 
his usual companions to the market : and 
among the rest, he cajled aloud to one 
Saloiiitts, who had been a clerk under him, 
and asked him whether he had married his 
daughter ? He answered, no, nor would he, 
tin he had consulted him. Said Cato, “ Then 
I have found out a fit son-in-law for you, if 
he should not displease by reason of his age; 
for in all other points there is no fault to be 
found in him; but he is indeed, as I said, 
extremely old.’’ However, Salonins desired 
him to undertake the business, and to give 
the young girl to whom he pleased, she 
being a hurnble servant of his, who stood in 
need of his care and patronage. Upon this 
Cato, Without any more ado, told him, he 
desired to have the damsel himself. These 
words, as may well be imagined, at first 
astonished the man, conceiving that Cato 
was as far off from marrying, as he from a 
likelihood of being allied to the family of one 
one who had been consul, and had triumphed; 
but perceiving hfhi in earnest, he consented 
willingly; and, going onwards to the forum, 
they quickly completed the bargain. 

Whilst the marriage was in hand, Cato’s 
son, taking some of his friends along with 
him, went and asked his father if it were 
for any offence he brought in a step-mother 
upon him? But Cato cried out, “ Far from 
it, my son, I have no fault to find with you 
t nor any thing of yours; only I desire to have 
many children, and to leave the common- 
wealth more such citizens as you are.” 
Pisistratusf the tyrant of Athens, made, 
they say, this answer to his sons, when they 
were grown men, when he married his 
second wife, Timonassa of Argos, by whom 
he had, it is said, lophon and Thessalus. 
Cato had a son by this second wife, to whom 
from his mother, he gave the surname of 
Salonius. In the mean time, his eldest died 
in his praetorship ; of whom Cato often 
makes mention in his books, as having been 
a good man. He is said, however, to have 
borne the loss moderately, and like a phi- 
losopher, and was nothing the more remiss 
in attending to affairs of state ; so that he 
did not, as Lucius Lucullus and Metellus 
Pius did, grow languid in his old age, as 
though public business were a* duty once to 
oe discharged, and then quitted ; nor did 
be, like Scipio Africanus, because envy had 
struck at hia glory, turn from the psiblic, 
and change and pass away the rest of his 
life without doing any thing ; but as one 
persuaded Dionysius, that the most honor- 
able tomb he could have, would be to die 
in the exercise of bis dominion; so Cato 
thought that old age to be the most honor- 
jble, which was busied in public affairs;, 
thott^ he would, now and then, when he 
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bad leisure, recreate himself with husbandry 
and writing. 

And, indeed, he composed various books 
and histories ; and in his youth, he addicted 
himself to agriculture for profit’s sake ; for 
he used to say, he had but two ways of get- 
ting — agriculture and parsimony ; and now, 
in his old age, the first of tliese gave him 
both occupation and a subject of study. He 
wrote one book on country matters, in which 
he treated particularly ev^n of making cakCs, 
and preserving fruit ; it being his ambition 
to be curious and singular in all things. His 
suppers, at his country-house, used also to 
be plentiful ; he daily invited his friends and 
neighbors about him, and passed the time 
merrily with them; so that his company .was 
not only agreeable to those of the same age, 
but even to younger men ; for he had had 
experience in many things, and had been 
concerned in much, both by word and deed, 
that was worth the hearing. He looked up- 
on a good table, as the best place for making 
friends ; where tfie commendations of brave 
and good citizens were usually introduced, 
and little said of base and unworthy ones; 
as Cato would not give leave tn his company 
to have anything, either good or ill, said 
about yiem. 

Some w ill have the overthrow of Carthage 
to have been one of his last acts of state ; 
when, indeed, Scipio the younger, did by his 
valor give it the last blow, but the war, 
chiefly by the counsel and advice of Cato, 
was undertaken on the following occasion. 
Cato was sent to the Carthaginians and 
Masinissa, king of Nnrnidia, who were at war 
with one another, to know the cause of J,heir 
difference. He, it seems, had been a friend 
of the Romans from the beginning ; and 
they, too, since they were conquered by Sci- 

E io, were of the Roman confederacy, having 
een shorn of their power by loss of territory, 
and a heavy tax. Finding Carthage, not 
(as the Romans thought) low and in an 
ill condition, but well manned, full of riches 
and all soi ts of arms and ammunition, and 
erceiving the Carthaginians carry it high, 
e conceived that it was not a time for the 
Romans to adjust affairs betw^een them and 
Masinissa ; but rather that they themselves 
would fall into danger, unless they should 
find means to check this rapid new growth 
of Rome’s ancient irreconcilable enemy. 
Therefore, returning quickly to Rome, iie 
acquainted the senate, that the former defeats 
and blows given to. the Carthaginians, had 
not so much diminished their strenirtfa, as it 
had abated their imprudence and folly ; that 
they were not become weaker, but more ex- 
perienced in war, and did only skirmish with 
the Numidians, to exercise themselves the 
better to cope with the Romans : that 4be 
peace and league they had made was but a 
kind ol suspension of war which awidted a 
fairer opportunity to break out again. 
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Moreover, they say that, shaking his gowp, 
he took occasion to let drop some African 
figs before the senate. And on their admir- 
ing the size and beauty of them, he present- 
ly added, that the place that bore them was 
but three days’ sail from Rome. Nay, he 
never after this gave his opinion, but at the 
end he would be sure to come out with this 
sentence, “ Also, Carthage, methinks, 

OUGHT UTTERLY TO BE DESTROYED.” But 

Publius Scipio Nasica would always declare 
his opinion to the contrary, in these words, 
“ It seems requisite to me that Carthage 
should still stand.” For seeing his country- 
men to be grown wanton and insolent, and 
the peopi^> made, by their prosperity, obsti- 
nate and disobedient to the senate, and draw- 
ing the whole city, whither they would, after 
them, he would have had the fear of Car- 
thage to serve as a bit to hold in the contum- 
acy of the multitude ; and he looked upon the 
Carthaginians as too weak to overcome the 
Romans, and too great to be despised by 
them. On the other side, it seemed a peril- 
ous thing to* Cato, that a city which had been 
always great, and was now grown sober atid 
wise, by reason of its former calamities, 
should still lie, as it were, in wait for the fol- 
lies and dangerous excesses of the ov^r-pow- 


erful Roman people; so that he thought it 
the wisest course to have all outward daiicrer. 
removed, when they had so many iiuvard 
onei among themselves. 

Thus Cato, they say, stirred up the third 
and last war against the Carthaginians: but 
no sooner was the said war begun, than lie 
died, prophesying of the person that sliouid 
put an end to it, who was then only a 
young man ; but, being tribune in the aririv, 
he in several fights gave proof of his courage 
and conduct. The news of which being 
brought to Cato’s ears at Rome, he thus 
expressed himself: — 

The only wise man of them all is he. 

The others e’en as shadows flit and flee. 

This prophecy Scipio soon confirmed by his 
actions. 

Cato left no posterity, except one son by 
his second wife, who was named, as we said, 
Cato Salonius; and a grandson by liig 
eldest son, who died. Cato Salonius died 
when he was praetor, but his son Marcus 
was afterw’ards consul, and he was grand- 
father of Cato the philosopher, who for 
virtue and renown was one of the most emi- 
nent personages of his time. 


COMPARISON OF ARISTIDES WITH MARCUS CATO. 


Having mentioned the most memorable 
actions of these great men, if we now com- 
pare fhe whole life of the one wdth that of 
the other, it will not be easy to discern 
the difference between them, lost as it is 
amongst such a number of circumstances in 
W’hich they resemble each other. If, how- 
ever, we examine them in detail as we might 
some piece of poetry, or some picture, we 
shall find this common to them both, that 
they advanced themselves to great honor and 
dignity in the commonwealth, by no other 
means than their own virtue and industry. 
But it seems when Aristides appeared, 
Athens was not at its height of grandeur 
and plenty, the chief magistrates and officers 
of his time being men only of moderate and 
equal fortunes among themselves. The 
estirhate of the greatest estates then, was 
fi-^^ hundred medimns; that of the second, 
or Knights, three hundred; of the third and 
last called Zeugitae, two hundred. But 
Cato, out of a petty village from a country 
life, leaped into the commonwealth, as it 
were into a vast oc§an ; at a time when there 
were no such governors as the Curii, Fabri- 
cii, and Hostilii. Poor laboring men were 
notr then advanced from the plough and 
spade to be governors and magistrate; but 



what the city looked to; keeping a high 
hand, and, in a manner, insulting over those 
that courted preferment. It was not as 
great a matter to have Themistocles for an 
adversary, a person of mean extraction and 
small fortune, (for he was not worth, it is 
said, more than four or five talents when he 
first applied himself to public affairs) as to 
contest w ith a Scipio Africanus, a Servius 
Galb.a, and a Quintius Flamininus, having 
no other aid but a tongue free to assert right. 

Besides, Aristides at Marathon, and 
again at Plataja, was but one commander 
out of ten; whereas Cato was chosen consul 
with a single colleague, having many com- 
petitors, and with .a single colleague, also, 
was preferred before seven most noble and 
eminent pretenders to be censo^;. But Aris- 
tides was never principal in any action ; for 
Miltiades carried the day at Marathon, at 
Salamia Themistocles, and at Plataea, He- 
rodotus tells us, Pausanias got the glory of 
that ■bble victory: and men like Sophanes, 
and A mini as, Callimachus, and Cynsegyrus, 
behaved themselves so well in all those en- 
gagements, as to contest it with Aristides 
even for the second place. But Cato not 
only in his consulship was esteemed the 
chief in courage and conduct in the Spanish 
war, but even whilst he was only serving as 
itribime at Thermopylse, tmder another* 8 
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command; lie gained th^glory of the viclory, 
for having, as it were, opened a wide gate 
for the Romans to rush in upon Antiochus, 
and for having brought the war on his back, 
whilst he only minded what was before his 
face. For that victory, which was beyond 
dispute air Cato's own work, cleared Asia out 
of Greece, and by that means made way 
afterwards for Scipio into Asia. Both of 
them", indeed, were always victorious in war; 
but at home Aristides stumbled, being 
banished and oppressed by the faction of 
Themistocles; yet Cato, notwithstanding he 
had almost all the chief and most ix)werfnl 
of Rome for his adversaries, and wrestled 
with them even to his old age, kept still his 
footing. Engaging also in many public 
suits, sometimes plaintiff, sometimes defend- 
ant, he cast the most, and came off clear 
with all; thanks to his eloquence, that 
bulwark and powerful instrument to wddch 
more truly, than to chance or his fortune, 
he owed it, that he sustained himself unhurt 
to the last. Antipater justly gives it as a 
high commendation to Aristotle the jdiiloso- 
pher, writing of him after his death, that 
among his other virtues, he was endowed 
with a faculty of persuading people which 
wav he pleased. 

(!^uestionless, there is no perfectcr endow- 
ment in man than political virtue, and of 
this Economics is commonly esteemed not 
the least part; for a city, which is a collec- 
tion of private households, grows into a 
stable commonwealth by the private means 
^of prosperous citizens that compose it. Ly- 
curgus by prohibiting gold and silver in 
Sparta, and making iron, spoiled by the 
fire, the only currency, did not by these 
measures discharge them from minding their 
household affairs, but cutting off luxury, the 
corruption and tumor of riches, he provided 
there should be an abundant supply of all 
necessary and useful things for all persons, 
as much as any other lawmaker ever did; 
being more apprehensive of a poor, needy, 
and indigent member of a community, than 
of the rich and haughty. And in this man- 
agement of domestic concerns, Cato was as 
great as in the government of public affairs; 
for he increased his estate, and became a 
master to others in economy and husbandry; 
ojion which subjects he collected in his 
writings many useful observations. On the 
contrary Aristides, by his poverty, made 
justice odious, as if it were the pest and 
Jmpoverisher of a family, and beneficial to 
^ rather than to those that were epck^wed 
it. Yet Hesiod urges us alike ta just 
dealing and to care of our households, and 
^nyeighs against idleness as the origin of 
injustice; and Homer admirably says: — 

S jrk was not dear, nor household cares to me, 

” nose increase rears the thriving family: 
well-rigged ships were always my delight, 
wars, and darts, and arrows of {he fi^t: 
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as if the same characters carelessly neglected 
their own estates, and lived by injustice and 
rapine from others. For it is not as the 
physicians sav of oil, that outwardly applied, 
it is very wliolesome, but taken inwardly 
detrimental, that thus a just man provides 
carefully for others, and is heedless of him- 
self and liis own affairs ; but in this Aris- 
tide's political virtues seem to be defective; 
since, according to most authors, he took no 
care to leave his daughters a portion, or 
himself enough to defray his funeral charges: 
wJiereas Cato’s family produced senators 
and generals to tlie fourth generation; his 
grandchildren, and their children, came to 
the highest preferments. But Aristides, 
who was the principal man of Greece, 
through extrmne poverty reduc'd some of 
his to get their living by juggler’s tricks, 
others, for want, to hold out their liands for 
public alms; leaving none means to perfonn 
any noble action, or worthy his dignity. 

Yet why should this needs follow? since 
poverty is dishonorable not in itself, hut 
when it is a proof of laziness, intemperance, 
lu:iury, and carelessness ; whereas in a*j)or- 
son that is temperate, industrious, just, and 
valiant, and who uses all his virtues for the 
public ^good, it shows a great and lofty 
mind. For he has no tinu* for gr<*at mat- 
ters, who concerns himself with petty ones; 
nor can he relieve many neiids of ()th(*rs, 
who himself has many needs of his owuu 
What most of all enahh's a man to serve the 
public is not w'ealth, but content and inde- 
pendence; w'liich, requiring no superfluity 
at home, distracts not tlie mind from the 
common good. God alone is entirely exempt 
from all want: of human virt’i(‘S, that which 
needs hiast, is the most absolute and most 
div iiH*. For as a body bred to a good liahit, 
requires nothing (exquisite either in clothes 
or food, so a sound man ami a sound house- 
hold keep themsidves up with a small mat- 
ter. Riches ought to he proportione<I to the 
use we have of th(*m; for Ikj that scrapes 
together a great deal, making use of but 
little, is not indepen<lent; for if he wants 
them not, it is folly in him to make provision 
for things which he does not desire; or if he 
does desire them, .arid restrains his enjoy- 
ment out of sordidness, he is miserable. I 
would fain know of Cato himself, if we 
seek riches that we may enjoy them, why is 
he proud of having a great (leal, and bein^ 
contented with little? But if it be noble, 
as it is, to feed on coarse bread, and drink 
the same wine with our hinds, and not to 
covet purple, and plastered houses, neither 
Aristides, nor Epaminondas, nor M^inius 
Curius, nor Cains Fahricius wanted neces- 
saries, who took no pains to get those things 
whose use they approved not. For it was 
not worth the while of a man who esteemed 
turnips a most delicate food, and who boiled 
them himself, whilst his wife made breads 
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to brag' so often of a half-penny, and write 
n book to show how a man may soonest grow 
rich; the very good of being contented with 
little is because it cuts off at once the desire 
and the anxiety, for superfluities. Hence 
Aristides, it is told, said, on the trial of 
Callias, that it was for them to blush at 
poverty, who were poor against their wills; 
they who like him were willingly so might 
glory in it. For it is ridiculous to think 
Ar^s tides’s neediness imputable to his sloth, 
who might fairly enough by the spoil of one 
barbarian, or seizing one tent, have become 
wealthy. But enough of this. 

Cato's expeditions added no great matter 
to the Koman empire, which already was so 
great, as that in a manner it could receive 
no a<|^ion; but those of Aristides are the 
nob^^lLpost splendid, and distinguished 
actic^BK Grecians ever did, the battles at 
MaratfiSh, Salamis, and Plataea. Nor in- 
deed is Antiochus, nor the destruction of 
the walls of the Spanish towns, to be com- 
pared with Xerxes, and the destruction by 
sea and land of so many myriads of enemies; 
in ^1 of which noble exploits Aristides 
yielded to none, though he left the glory, and 
the laurels, like the wealth and money, to 
those who needed and thirsted more greedily 
after them: because he was superior to those 
also. I do not blame Cato for perpetually 
boasting and preferring himself before all 
others though in one of his orations, he 
says, that it is equally absurd to praise and 
dispraise one’s self: yet he who does not so 
much as desire others praises, seems to me 
more perfectly virtuous, than he who is 
always extolling himself. A mind free 


from ambition is q main help to political 
gentleness: ambition, on the contrary, jg 
hard-hearted, and the greatest fom enter of 
envy; from which Aristide^ was wholly ex- 
empt; Cato very subject to it. Aristides 
assisted Themistocles in matters of hii^i^est 
importance, and, as his subordinate oificer 
in a manner raised Athens: Cato, by oppos- 
ing Scipio, almost broke and defeated his 
expedition against the Carthaginians, in 
which he overthrew Hannibal, who till then 
was even invincible; and, at last, by con- 
tinually raising suspicions and calumnies 
against him he chased him from the city, 
and inflicted a disgraceful sentence on his 
brother for robbing the state. 

Finally, that temperance which Cato al- 
ways highly cried up, Aristides preserved 
truly pure and untainted. But Cato’s mar- 
riage, unbecoming his dignity and age, is 
a considerable disparagement, in this respect, 
to his character. For it was not decent for 
him at that age to bring home to his sou 
and his wife a young woman, the daughter 
of a common paid clerk in the public ser- 
vice : but whether it were for his own grati- 
fication or out' of anger at his son, both the 
fact and the pretence were unworthy. For 
the reason he pretended to his son was false: 
for if he desired to get more as worthy 
children, he ought to have married a well- 
born wife; not to have contented himself, 
so long as it was unnoticed, with a woman 
to whom he was not married; and, when it 
was discovered, he ought not to have chosen 
such a father-in-law as was easiest to be got, ^ 
instead of one whose affinity might be hon- 
oi'able to him. 


PHIL OP(E MEN. 


Oleander was a man of high birth and 
great power in the city of Mantinea, but by 
the chances of the time happened to be 
driven from thence. There being an inti- 
mate friendship betwixt him and Craugis, 
the father of Philopoemen, who was a person 
of great distinction, he settled at Megalopolis, 
where, while his friend lived, he had all he 
could desire. When Craugis died, he repaid 
the father’s hospitable kindness in the care 
of" the orphan son; by which means Philopoe- 
men was educated by him, as Homer says 
Achilles was by Phoenix, and from his 
infancy moulded to lofty and noble inclina- 
tions. But Ecdemus and Demophanes had 
the principal tuition of him, after he was 
past the years of childhood. They were both 
Megalopolitans; they had been scholars in 
the academic 'philosophy, and friends to 
Aroesilaus, and had, more than any q| their 
codtemporariq^, brought philosophy to bear 
upon action, and state flairs. They had 


freed their country from tyranny by the 
death of Aristodemus, w'hom they caused to 
be killed; they had assisted Aratus in driv- 
ing out the tyrant Nicocles from Sicvon; 
and, at the request of the Cyreneans, whose 
city was in a state of extreme disorder and 
confusion, w^ent thither by sea, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing good government 
and happily settling their commonwealth. 
And among their best actions they them- 
selves counted the education of Philopoemen. 
thinking they had done a general good to 
Greece, by giving him the nurture of phi- 
loson||y. And indeed all Greece (which 
looKOT^upon him as a kind of lattef* birtn 
brought forth, after so many noble leadew* 
in her decrepid age) loved him wonderful iyi 
and, as his glory grew, increased his power* 
And one of the Romans, to praise him, calls 
him the last of the Greeks; as if after hi^ 
Greece had produced nogre^t man, nor who 
deserved 4e name of Greek. 
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B!s pent^ was not, m some fancy, de- 
fonned; for his likeness is yet to be seen at 
nelphi* The mistake of the hostess of 
Me^a was occasioned, it would seem, 
m^y by his easiness of temper and his 
plain manners. This hpstesa having word 
Drought her, that the Greneral of the Achae- 
ans was coming to her house in the absence 
of her husband, was all in a hurry about 
providing his supper. Philopoemen, in an 
ordinary cloak, arriving in this point of time, 
she took him for one of his own train who 
had been sent on before, and bid him lend 
her his hand in her household work. He 
forthwith threw of his cloak, and fell to cut- 
ting up the fire- wood. The husband return- 
ing, and seeing him at it, “ What,’* says he, 
“ niay this mean, O Philopoemen ? ” “I am,” 
replied he in his Doric dialect, “ paying the 
penalty of my ugly looks.” Titus Flamin- 
inus, jesting with him upon his figure, told 
him one day, he had well-shaped hands and 
feet, but no belly : and he was indeed 
slender in the waist. But this raillery was 
meant to the poverty of his fortune ; for he 
had good horse and foot, but often wanted 
money to entertain and pay them. These 
are common anecdotes told of Philopoemen. 

The love of honor and distinction was, in 
his chpacter, not unalloyed with feelings of 

g jrsortal rivalry and resentment. He made 
paminondas his great example, and oame 
not far behind him in activity, sagacity, and 
incorruptible integrity; but his hot conten- 
tious temper continually carried him out of 
the bounds of that gentleness, composure, 
tod humanity which had marked Epam- 
inondas, and this made him thought a pat- 
tern rather of military than of civil virtue. 
He was strongly inclined to the life of a 
soldier even from his childhood, and he stud- 
ied and practised all that belonged to it, 
taking great delight in managing of horses, 
and handling of weapons. Because he was 
fitted to excel in wrestling, some 
“is Iriends and tutors recommended his 
attention to athletic exercises. But he 
first be satisfied whether it would not 
iuterfere with his becoming a good soldier, 
■they told him, as was the truth, that the 
one life ww directly opposite to the other ; 
the requisite state of body, the ways of 
uvingr, and the exercises all different: the 
pmfessed athlete sleeping much, and feeding 
plentifully, punctually regular in his set 
* 1 ?? exercise and reslf, and apt to spoil j 
au by every little ‘excess, or breach of his | 
Jshal method; whereas the soldier ough^to 
hin^lf in eve^ variety of change rod 
^gularity, aqd, above all, to bring himself 
nuiiTOr and loss of sleep without 
®mcult^, Philopcsmen, hearing this, not 
hly lai4 I>y all tliongbts of ii^l^tling and 
^ateaujed it then, but when he came to be 
®®*^li^4i8Cpp»ged it by all marks of re- 
^^^ach jykhosKHr he conld imagine, as a 
17 
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thing which made men, otherwise excellently 
fit for war, to be utterly useless and unable 
to fight on necessary occasions. 

When he left off his masters and teachers, 
and began to bear arms in the incursions 
which his citizens used to make upon the 
Lacedssmoiiians for pillagfe and plunder, he 
would always march out the drst, and return 
the last. When there was nothing to do, he 
sought to harden his body, and make it 
strong and active by hunting, or laboring in 
his ground. He had a good estate about 
twenty furlongs from the town, and thither 
he would go every day after dinner and 
supper; and when night came, throw himself 
uppn the first mattress in his way, and there 
sleep as one of the laborers. At break of 
day he would rise with the rest, ai^ 
either in the vineyard or at the plouj 
thence return again to the town, aU 

his time with his friends or the ma^ 

in public business. What he got in the wars, 
he laid out on horses, or arms, or in ransom- 
ing captives ; but endeavored to improve his 
own property the justest way, by tillage ; 
and this not slightly, by way of diversion, 
but thinking it his strict duty, so to manage' 
his own fortune, as to be out of the tempta- 
tion of . wronging others. 

• He spent much time on eloquence and 
philosophy, but selected his authors, and 
cared only for those by whom he might pro- 
fit in virtue. In Homer’s fictions his atten- 
tion was given to whatever he thought apt 
to raise the courage. Of all other books he 
was most devoted to the commentaries of 
Evangelus on military t^tics, and also took 
delight, at leisure hours, in the histories of 
Alexander; thinking that such reading, un- 
less undertaken for mere amusement and 
idle conversation, was to the purpose for 
action. Even in speculations on military 
subjects it was his habit to neglect maps and 
diagrams, and to put the theorems to prac- 
tical proof on the ground itself. He would 
be exercising his thoughts, and considering, 
as he travelled, and arguing with those about 
him of the difficulties of steep or broken 
ground, what might happen at rivers, ditch- 
es, or mountain-passes, in marching in close 
or in open, in this or in that particular form 
of battle. The truth is, he indeed took an 
immoderate pleasure in military operations 
and in warfare, to which he devoted himself , 
as the special means for exercising all sorts* 
of virtue, and utterly contemned those who 
were not soldiers, as drones and useless in 
the commonwealth. 

When he was thirty years of age, Cleo- 
menes, king of the Lacedaemonians, surprisod 
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Megalopolis by night, forced the ffUArdi« 
>ke in, and seized the marke&pUM^ 


brok 


Philopoemen came out upon the alami, aii4 
fought Jfith desperate courage, bat soold 
not Beasthe enemy out again ; jret lie fasi^ 
ceded in effecting the escape of tke 





while he made head agarn^ 
the pursuers^ and amused Clemones, till, 
after losing his horse and receivin^g sevwal 
woundSf with much ado he came off him^li, 
being the last man in the retreat. The 
Megalopolitans escaped to Messene, whither 
Cleomenes sent to offer them their town and 
goods again. Philopoemen perceiving them 
to be only too glad at the news, and. eager to 
return, checked them with a speech, in which 
he made them sensible, that what Cleomenes 
called restoring the city, was, rather, pos- 
sessing himself of the citizens ^ and through 
their means securing also the city for the 
futrre. The mere solitude would, of itself, 
ere long force him away, since there was no 
Btskving to guard empty houses and naked 
walls. These reasons withheld the Megalo- 
politans, but gave Cleomenes a pretext to 
pillage and destroy a great part of the city, 
and carry away a great booty. I 

Awhile after king Antigonus coming down 
to succor , the Achaeans, they marched with 
their united forces against Cleomenes ; who, 
having seized the avenues, lay advantageous- 
ly posted on the hills of Sellasia. Antigo- 
•nus drew up close by him, with a resolution 
to force him in his strength. Philopoemen, 
with his citizens, was that day placed among 
the horse, next to the Illyrian foot, a numer- 
ous body of bold fighters, who completed the 
line of battle, forming, together with the 
Achaeans, the reserve. Their orders were to 
keep their ground, and not engage till from 
the other wing, where the king fought in 
person, they should see a red coat lifted up 
on the point of a spear. The Achaeans 
obeyed their order and stood fast, but the 
Illyrians were led on by their commanders to 
the attack. Euclides, the brother of Cleome- 
nes, seeing the foot thus severed from the 
horse, detached the best of his light-armed 
men, commanding them to wheel about, and 
charge the unprotected Illyrians in the rear. 
This charge putting things in confusion, 
Philopoemen, considering those light-armed 
men would be easily repelled, went first to 
the king’s officers to make them sensible 
what the occasion required. But they not 
minding what he said, but slighting him as 
a hair-brained fellow, (zw indeed he w^ not 
yet of any repute sufficient to give credit to a 
proposal of such importance,) he charged 
with his own citizens, at the first encounter 
» disordered, and soon after put the troops to 
flight with great slaughter. Then, to encour- 
age the king’s army further, to bring them 
ail upon the enemy while he was in confu- 
sion, he quitted his horse, and fighting with 
extreme difficulty . in his heavy horseman’s 
dress, in rough uneven ground, full of water- 
courses and hollows, had both his thighs 
atruck through with a thonged javelin. It 
was thrown with great force, so that^^e head 
came out on the other side, and m^e a se- 
Tcre, though not a mortal, wound. There 


he stood awhile^ as. if be had been shackled 
unable to move* The fastening ^hich 
joined the thong to the javelin made it dX 
cult to get it drawn out, nor would any aW 
him venture to do it. But the fight being 
now at the hottest, and likely to be quickh 
decided, he was transported with the deshi 
of partaking in it, and struggled and strained 
so violently, setting one leg forward, the other 
back, that at last he broke the shaft ih two* 
and thus got the pieces pulled out. Being in 
this manner set at liberty, he caught up hia 
sword, and running through the midst of 
those who were fighting in the first ranks, 
animated his men, and set them afire with 
emulation. Antigonus, after the victory, 
asked the Macedonians, to try them how it 
happened the horse had charged without or- 
ders before the si^al? They answering, 
that they were against their wills forced to 
it by a young man of Megalopolis, who had 
fallen in before his time : “ that young 
man,” replied Antigonus, smiling, “did 
like an experienced commander.” 

This, as was natural, brought Philopoemen 
into great reputation. Antigonus was ear- 
nest to have him in his service, and offered 
him very advantageous conditions, both as 
to command and pay. But Philopoemen, 
who knew that his nature brooked not to be 
under another, w'ould not accept them ; yet 
not enduring to live idle, and hearing of 
wars in Crete, for practice sake he passed 
over thither. He spent some time aiiiong 
those very warlike, and, at the same time, 
sober and temperate men, improving much 
by experience in all sorts of service ; auu 
then returned with so much fame, that 
the Achaeans presently chose him comfnand- 
er of the horse. These horsemen at that 
time had neither experience nor bravery, it 
being the custom to take any common 
horses, the first and cheapest they could pro- 
cure, when they were to march ; and on a • 
most all occasions they did not go them- 
selves, but hired others in their places, an 

staid at home. Their former commanders 

winked at this, because, it being an honor 
among the Achmans to serve on horsebacK, 
these men had great power in the common- 
wealth, and were able to gratify 
whom they pleased. Philopoemen, findii g 
them in this condition, yielded not to ai»y 
such considerations, nor would pass it o 
as formerly ; but went himself from town 
town, where, speaking with the young d 
one by one, he endeavored to excite a spi 
of ambition and love of honor among ’ 
usmg punishment also, where it was ne 
sary. And then by public exercises, revie 
ana contests in Ae presence of 
spectators, in a litUe time he made tne^ 
wonderfulljrstrong and bold, and, y’^ic 
reckoned of greatest consequence m m 
tary service, light and agile. With ase ^ 
industry they, grew so perfect, to sue 




lidtties, fiudh a ready ex- were never accustomed to form in regular 
^ess in wheeHng round in their troops, divisions; and their line being unprotected 
fhftt in any chan^ of posture ihe whole body either by the thick array of projecting spears 
seemed to move with all the facility and or by their shields, as in the Macedonian 
niomptitude, and, as it were, with the sin- phalanx, where the soldiers shoulder close 
He will of one man. In the groat battle, and their shields touch, they were easily 
which they fought with the JEtolians and opened, and broken. Philopcemen Reformed 
gleans by the river Larissus, he set them an all this, persuading them to change the nar- 
exampie himself . Damophantus, general of row target and snort javelin, into a large 
the Elean horse, singled out Philopoemen, shield and long pike; to arm their heads, 
and rode with full speed at him. Pnilopoe- bodies, thighs, and legs; and, instead of loose 
men awaited his charge, and, before receiv- skirmishing, fight firmly and foot to foot, 
jng the stroke, with a violent blow of his After he had brought them all to wear fuU 
spear threw him dead to the ground : upon armor, and by that means into the confidence 
whose fall the enemy fled immediately. And of thinking themselves now invincible, he 
now Philopoemen was in everybody’s mouth, turned, what before had loeen idle profusion 
as a man who in actual fighting with his and luxury into an honorable expense. For 
own hand yielded not to the youngest, nor being long used to vie with each other in 
in good conduct to the oldest, and there their dress, the furniture of their houses, 
came not into the field any better soldier or and service of their tables, and to glory in 
commander. outdoing one another, the disease by custom 

Aratus, indeed, was the first who raised was grown incurable, and there was no pos- 
the Achaeans, inconsiderable till then, into sibility of removing it alogether. But he 
reputation and power, by uniting their divid- diverted the passion, and brought them, 
ed cities into one commonwealth, and estab- instead of these superfluities, to love useful 
lishing amongst them an humane and truly and. more manly display, and reducing their 
Grecian form of government ; artd hence it other expenses, to take delight in appearing 
happened, as in running waters, where when magnificent in their equipage of war. Nothing 
a few little particles of matter once stop, then was to be seen in the shops but plate 
others stick to thenj, and one part strengthen- breaking up, or melting down, gilding of 
ing another, the whole becomes firm and breastplate, and studding bucklers and bite 
solid ; so in a general weakness, when ev- with silver ; nothing in the places of exercise’, 
ery city relying only on itself, all Greece but horses managing, and young men exer- 
was giving way to an easy dissolution, the cisiug their arms ; nothing in tne* hands of 
Achaeans, first forming themselves into a the women, but helmets and crests of feath- 
ijpdy, and then drawing in their neighbors ers to be dyed, and military cloaks and rid- 
routid about, some *l)y protection, delivering iiig-frocks to be embroidered; the very sight 
them from their tyrants, others by peaceful of all which quickening and raising their 
consent and by naturalization, designed at spirits, made them contemn dangers, and feel 
last to bring all Peloponnesus into one com- ready to venture on any honorable dangers, 
munity. Yet while Aratus lived, they de- Other kinds of sumptuositv give u.s pleasure, 
pended much on the Macedonians, courting but make us effeminate ; the tickling of the 
first Ptolemy, then Antigonus and Philip, who sense slackening the vigor of the mind; but 
all took part continually in whatever con- magnificence of this kind^ strengthens and 
corned the affairs of Greece. But when heightens the courage; as Homer makes 
Philopoemen came to a command, the Achse- Achilles at the sight of his new arms exulting 
ans, feeling themselves a match for the most with joy, and on fire to use them. When 
powerful of their enemies, declined foreign Philopmmen had obtained of them to arm, 
support. The truth is, Aratus, as we have and set themselves out in this mjinner, he pro- 
written in his life, was not of so warlike a ceeded to train them, mustering and exercis- 
temper, but did most by policy and gentle- ing them perpetually; in which they obeyed 
uess, and friendships with foreign princes; him with great zeal and eagerness. Por they 
but Philopoemen being a man both of execu- were wonderfully pleased with their new 
tion and command, a great soldier, and for- form of battle, which being so knit and cem- 
tunate in. his first attempts, wonderfully ented together, seemed almost incapable of 
heightened ’ both the power and courage of being broken. And then their arms, which for 
the Achaeans, accustomed to victory under their riches and beauty they wore with pl^s- 
bU conduct. ure, becoming light and easy to them with 

. But first he altered what he found amisa constant use, they longed for noUiing 
their arms, and form of battle. Hitherto than to try them with an enemy, and fight 
[hey had used light, thin bucklers, too narrow in earnest. 

w cover the body, and javelins much shorter The Achasans at that time were at war 
, pikes. By which means they were with Machanidas, the tyrant of Lacedisiiioii, 
“jtilfui in skh^shing at a distance, but in a who, haying a strong army, watched.^ 0]|> 
pluse fight had ^luch the disadvantage. Then portunities of becoming entire master « Pel* 
ui drawing their forces up for battle, they oponnesue. When intelligwioe came that 
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hiB was fallen upon the Mantineans, Phil- 
opoemen forthwith took the field, and march- 
ed towards him. They met near Mantinea, 
and drew up in sight of the city. Both, be- 
sides the whole strength of their several 
cities, had a good number of mercenaries 
in pay. When they came to fall on, Ma- 
chanidas,. with his hired soldiers, beat the 
spearmen and the Tarentines whom Philo- 
pcemen had placed in the front But when 
he should have charged immediately it) to 
the main battle, which stood close and firm, 
he hot]y followed the chase ; and instead of 
attacking the Achaeans, passed on beyond 
them, while they remained drawn up in their 
place. With so untoward a beginning the 
rest of the confederates gave themselves up 
for lost ; but Philopoenien, professing to make 
it a matter of small consequence, and observ- 
ing the enemy’s oversight, who had thus left 
an opening in tlieir main body, and exposed 
their own phalanx, made no sort of motion 
to oppose them, but let them pursue the 
chase freely, till they had placed themselves 
at a great distance from him. Then seeing 
the Lacedaemonians before him deserted by 
their horse, with their flanks quite bare, he 
charged suddenly, and surprised them with- 
out a commander, and not so much as expect- 
ing an encouitter, as, when they saw Machan- 
idas driving the beaten enemy before him, 
they thought the victory already gained. He 
overthrew them with great slaughter, ( they 
report above four thousand killed in the 
place,) and then faced about against Ma- 
chanidas, who was returning with his merce- 
naries from the pursuit. There happened to 
be abroad deep ditch between them, along 
side* of which both rode their horses for 
awhile, the one trying to get over and fly, the 
other to hinder him. It looked less like the 
contest between two generals than like the last 
defence of some wild beast, brought to bay by 
the keen huntsman Philopoemen, and forced 
to fight for his life. The tyrant’s horse was 
mettled and strong ; and feeling the bloody 
spurs in his sides, ventured to take the 
ditch, fie had already so far reached the 
other side, as to have planted his fore-feet 
upon it, and was struggling to raise himself 
with these, when Simmias and Polyaenus, 
who used to fight by the side of Philopoemen, 
came up on horseback to his assistance. But 
Philopoemen, before either of them, himself 
met Machanidas ; and perceiving that the 
horse with his head high reared, covered his 
master’s body, he turned his own a little, 
and holding his javelin by the naiddle, drove 
it against the tyrant with all his force, and 
tumoled him dead into the ditch. Such is 
the precise posture in which he stands at 
ID^lphi in ^e brazen statue which the 
Achseans, set up of him, in admiration of 
his valor in this single combat, and conduct 
during the whole day. 

We i^e told that at the Nemean games, a 


little after this victory, Philopoemen bein 
then General the second time, and at leisl^ 
on the occasion of the solemnity, first sho^ 
the Greeks his army drawn up in full arrav 
as if they were to fight, and executed with it 
all the manoeuvres of a battle with wonderful 
order, strength, and celerity. After which 
he went into the theatre, while the musicians 
were singing for the prize, followed by the 
young soldiers in their military cloaks and 
their scarlet frocks under their armor, all in 
the very height of bodily vigor, and much 
alike in age, showing a high respect to their 
general ; yet breathing at the same time a 
noble confidence in themselves, raised by 
success in many glorious encounters. Just 
at their coming in, it so happened, that the 
musician Py lades, with a voice well suited to 
the lofty style of poet, was in the act of com- 
mencing the Persians of Timotheus, 

Under his conduct Greece was glorious and was free. 

The whole theatre at once turned to look at 
Philopoemen, and clapped with delight, 
their hopes venturing once more to return to 
their country’s former reputation ; and their 
feelings almost rising to .the height of their 
ancient spirit . 

It was with the Achaeans as with young 
horses, which go quietly with their usual 
riders, but grow unruly and restive under 
strangers. The soldiers, when any service 
was in hand, and Philopoemen not at their 
head, grew dejected and looked about for 
him ; but if he once appeared, came presently 
to themselves, and recovered their confidence 
and courage, being sensible that this wai 
the only one of their commanders whom the 
enemy could not endure to face ; but, as ap- 
peared in several occasions, were frighted 
with his very name. Thus we find tliat 
Philip, king of Macedon, thinking to terrify 
the Achseaus into subjection again, if he 
could rid his hands of Philopoemen, employ- 
ed some persons privately to assassinate him. 
But the treachery coming to light, he became 
infamous, and lost his character through 
Greece. The Boeotians besieging Megara, 
and ready to carry the town by storm, upon 
a groundless rumor, that Philopoemen vr^ 
at hand with succor, ran away, and left their 
scaling ladders at the wall behind them. 
Nabis, ( who was tyrant of Lacedaemon after 
Machanidas,) had surprised Messene at a 
time when Philopoemen was out of comniana. 
He tried to persuade Lysippus, then General 
of the Achaeans, to succor Messene : but not 
prevailing with him, because, he said, tne 
enemy being now within ' it, the pla^ 
irrecoverably lost, he resolved to go him sen. 
without order or commission^ollowed merely 
by his own immediate fellow-citizens 
went with him as their general by commi^ 
sion from nature, which had made him n 
test to command. Nabis, hearing ^ 
coming, though his army quartered witin® 
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the town, thought it not convenient to^tay ; by Titus Quintius, and Nabis at war'both 
vTt stealing out of the furthest gate with his with the Romans and Achaeans. He was at 
f len marched away with all the speed he once chosen general against Nabis, but 
I ^uld, thinking himself a happy man if he venturing to fight by sea, met, like Epami- 
could get off with safety. And he did escape; nondas, with a result very contrary to the 
but Messene was rescued: . general expectation, and his own former 

All hitherto makes for the praise and reputation. Epaminondas, however, accord- 
honor of Philopoemen. But when at the ing to some statements, was backward by 
i j-equest of the Gortynians he went away design, unwilling to give his countrymen an 
into Crete to command for them, at a time appetite for the advantages of the sea, lest 
when his own country was distressed by from good soldiers, they should by little and 
Nabis, he exposed himself to the charge of little turn, as Plato says, to ill mariners, 
either cowardice, or unseasonable ambition And therefore he returned from Asia and 
of honor amongst foreigners. For the Meg- the Islands without doing any thing, on 
alopolitans were then so pressed, that, the purpose. Whereas Philopoemen, thinking 
enemy being master of the field and en- his skill in land-service would equally avail 
camping almost at their gates, they were at sea, learned how great a part of , valor 
forced to keep themselves within their walls, experience is, and how much it imports in 
and sow their very streets. And he in the the management of things to be accustomed 
mean time, across the seas, waging war and to them. For he w’as not only put to the 


commanding in chief in a foreign nation, 
furnished his ill-wishers with matter enough 
for their reproaches. Some said he took 
the offer of the Gortynians, because the 
Achseans chose other generals, and left him 
but a private man. For he could not en- 
dure to sit still, but looking upon war and 
command in it as his great business, always 
coveted to be employed. And this agrees 
with what he once aptly said of king 
Ptolemy. Somebody was praising him for 
keeping his army and himself in an admir- 
able state of discipline and exercise : “ And 
what praise,’^ replied Philopoemen, “ for a 
king of his years, to be always preparing, 
and never performing? llowever, the 
Megalopolitans, thinking themselves be- 
trayed, took it so ill, that they were about 
to banish him. But the Achaeaiis put an 
end to that design, by sending their General, 
Aristaeus, to Megalopolis, who, though he 
were at difference with Philopoemen about 
affairs of the commonwealth, yet would not 
Biiffer him to be banished. Philopoemen 
finding himself upon this account out of 
favor with his citizens, induced divers of 
the little neighboring places to renounce i 
obedience to them, suggesting to them to j 
^rge that from the beginning they were not 
subject to their tax^s, or laws, or anyway 
under their command. In these pretences 
fio openly' took their part, and fomented 
seditious movements amongst the Achaeans 
m general against Megalopolis. But these 
things happened a while after. 

While ne stayed in Crete, in the service 
uf the Gortynians, he made war not like a 
1 eloponnesian and, Arcadian, fairly in the 
upon fiel^ but fought with them at their 
uwm wea^n, and turning their stratagems 
jjad tricks against themselves, showed them 
Jboy played craft against skill, and were 
children to an experienced soldier. 
Waving acted here with neat bravery, and 
r^utation to himself, he returns into 
Feloponnesns, where he found Philip beaten 


worst ill the fight for want of skill, but hav- 
ing rigged up an old ship, which had been a 
famous vessel forty years before, and ship- 
ped his citizens in her, she foundering, he 
was ill danger of losing them all. But 
finding the enemy, as if he had been driven 
out of the sea, had, in contempt of him, 
besieged Gythiurn, he presently set sail 
again, and, taking them unexpectedly, dis- 
persed and careless after their victory, 
landed in the night, burnt their camp, and 
killed a great number. 

A few days after, as he was marching 
through a rough country, Nabis came sudden- 
ly upon him. The Aclneans were dismayed, 
and in 8u<‘h difficult ground whore the enemy 
had secured the advantage, despaired to get 
off with safety. Philopcemen made a little 
halt, and, viewing the ground, soon made it 
appear, that the one im[>ortnnt thing in war 
is skill in drawing up an army. For by ad- 
vancing only a few paces, and, without any 
confusion or trouble, altering his order accord- 
ing to the nature of the place, he immediate- 
ly relieved himself from every difficulty, and 
then charging, put the enemy to flight. But 
when he saw they fled, not towards the city, 
but dispersed every man a different way all 
over the field, which for wood and hills, 
brooks and hollows was not passable by 
horse, he sounded a retreat, and encamped by 
broad daylight. Then foreseeing the enemy 
would endeavor to steal scatteringly into 
the city in the dark, he posted strong parties 
of the Achaeans all along the watercourses 
and sloping ground near the walls. Many of 
Nabis’s men fell into their harids. For re- 
turning not in a body, but as the chance of 
flight had disposed of every one, they were 
caught like birds ere they could enter into 
the town. 

These actions obtained him distinguished 
marks of affection and honor in all the thea- 
tres of Greece, but not without the secret iU- 
will of Titus Flamininus, who was natoralljr 
eager for glory, and thought it but reascm- 
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able a consul of Rome should be otherwise to make him sensible that as the times wenf 
esteemed by the Achaeans, than a common while Antiochus and the Romans were di 
Arcadian ; especially as there was no com- puting their pretensions with vast armies^ 
parison between what be, and what Philopoe- the heart of Greece, it concerned a man i 
men had done for them, he having by one his position to keep a watchful eye over 

f rocJamation restored all Greece, as much as them, and dissembling, and putting up with 
ad been subject to Philip and the Macedo- any Jess important grievances, to preserve ali 
nians, to liberty. After this, Titus made quiet at home. I^iophanes would not be 
peace with Nabis, and Kabis was circum- ruled, but joined with Titus, and both to- 
vented and slain by the JEtolians. Things gether falling into Daconia, marched directly 
being then in confusion at Sparta, Philopoe- to Sparta. Philopcemen, upon this, took in 
men laid hold of .the occasion, and coming his indignation, a step which certainly was 
upon them with an army, prevailed with not lawful, nor in the strictest sense just, but 
some by persuasion, with others by fear, till boldly and loftily conceived. Entering into 
he brought the whole city over to the Achae- the town, himself, he, a private rhan as he 
ans. As it was no small matter for Sparta was, refused admission to both the consul of 


to become a member of Achaea, this action 
gained hirq infinite praise from the Achaeans, 
for having strengthened their confederacy by 
the addition of so great and powerful a city, 
and not a little good-will from the nobility 
of Sparta itself, who hoped they had now 
procured an ally, who would defend their 
freedom. Accordingly, having raised a sum 
of one hundred and twenty silver talents by 
the sale of the house and goods of Np-bis, 
they decreed him the money, and sent a depu- 
tation in the name of the city to present it. 
But here the honesty of Philopoemeii showed 
itself clearly to be a real, uncounterfeited 
virtue. For first of all, there was not a man 
among them who would undertake to make 
him this offer of a present, but every one ex- 
cusing himself, and shifting it off upon his 
fellow, they laid the office at last on Timo- 
laus, with whom he had lodged at Sparta. 
Then Timolaus came to Megalopolis, and was 
entertained by Philopcemen ; but struck into 
admiration with the dignity of his life and 
manners, and the simplicity of his habits, 
judging him to be utterly inaccessible to any 
such considerations, he said nothing, but 
pretending other business, returned without 
a word mentioned of the present. He was 
sent again, and did just as formerly. But 
the third time with much ado, and faltering 
in his words, he acquainted Philopcemen 
with the good-will of the city of Sparta to 
him. Philopcemen listened obligingly and 
gladly ; and then went himself to Sparta, 
where he advised them, not to bribe good 
men and their friends, of whose virtue they 
might be sure without charge to themselves ; 
but to buy off and silence ill citizens, who 
t disquieted the city with their seditious 
speeches in the public assemblies ; for it was 
better to bar liberty of speech in enemies, 
than friends. Thus it appeared how much 
Philopcemen was above bribery. 

Diophanes being afterwards General of 
the Acheeans, and hearing the Lacedaemo- 
nians were bent on new commotions, resolved 
to chastise them; they, on the other side, 
being set upon war, were embroiling all 
Peloponnesus. Philopcemen on this occasion 
did all he could to keep Diophanes quiet and 


Rome, and the General of the Achjeans, 
quieted the disorders in the city, and re- 
united it on the same terms as before to the 
Achaean confederacy. 

Yet afterwards, when he was General 
himself j upon some new misdemeanor of the 
Lacedaemonians, he brought back those who 
had been banished, put, as Polybius writes, 
eighty, according to Aristocrates three hun- 
dred and fifty Spartans to death, razed the 
walls, took away a good part of their terri- 
tory and transferred it to the Megalopolitaiis, 
forced out of the country and carried into 
Achaea all who had been made citizens of 
Sparta by tyrants, except three thousand 
who ,would not submit to banishment . These 
he sold for slaves, and with the money, as if 
to exult over them, built a colonnade at 
Megalopolis. Lastly, unworthily trampling 
upon the Lacedaemonians in their calamities, 
and gratifying his hostility by a most opprej^ 
sive and arbitrary action, he abolished the 
laws of L\ curgus, and forced them to edu- 
cate their children, and live after the manner 
of the Achaeans ; as though, while they kept 
to the discipline of Ly curgus, there was no 
humbling their hauglity spirits. In their 
present distress and adversity they allowed 
Philopcemen thus to cut the sinews of their 
commonwealth asunder, and behaved them- 
selves humbly and submissively. But after- 
wards in no long time, obtaining the supiK)rt 
of the Romans, they abandoned their new 
Achaean citizenship ; and as much as in so 
miserable and ruined a condition they could, 
reestablished their ancient discipline. 

When the war betwixt Antiochus and the 
Romans broke out in Greece, Philopcemen 
was a private man . He repined grievously 
when he saw Antiochus lay idle at Chalcis 
spending his time in unreasonable courtship 
and weddings, while his men lay dispersed 
in several towns, without order or com 
manders, and minding nothing 'but then 
pleasures. He complained much that h< 
was not himself in office, and said he envi^ 
the Romans their victory; and that if 
had had the triune to be then in comma®- 
he would have surprised and killed th' 
whole army in the taverns. 
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WheuAntiockiiswaovercome, the Romans pcemen, and zeal for the cause. As thev 
nressedhaiderupon Greece, and encompassed marched towards Messene, they met with 
Sie Achseans with their i»wer ; the popular Dinocrates, near the hill of Evander, charired 
leaders in the several cities yielded before and routed him. But five hundred fresh 
<iem; and their power speedily, under the men, who, being left for a guard to the 
divine guidance, advanced to the consumma- country, came in late, happening to appear, 
tioD due to it in the revolutions of fortune, the flying enemy rallied again about the 
Philopoemen, in this conjuncture, carried hills. Philopoenien, fearing to be enclosed, 
himself like a good pilot in a high sea, and solicitous for his men, retreated over 
sometimes shifting sail, and sometimes ground extremely disadvantageous, bringing 
yielding, but still steering steady ; and omit- up the rear himself. As ho often faced, and 
ting no opportunity nor effort to keep all made charges upon the enemy, he drew them 
who were considerable, whether for eloquence upon himself; though they merely made 
or riches, fast to the defence of their common movements at a distance, and shouted about 
liberty. * him, nobody daring to approach him. In 

Aristaenus, a Megalopolitan of great credit his care to save every single man, he left his 
among the Achaeans, but always a favorer main body so often, that at last he found 
of the Romans, saying one day in the senate, himself alone among the thickest Of his 
that the Romans should not be opposed, or enemies. Yet even then none durst come 
displeased in any way, Philopoemen heard up to him, but being pelted at a distance, 
him with an impatient silence; but at last, and driven to stony steep places, he had 
not able to hold longer, said angrily to him, great difficultv, with much spurring, to guide 
“ And why be in such haste, wretched man, his horse aright. His age was no hiiiderance 
to behold the end of Greece?” Manius, to him, for with p(‘rpetiial exercise it was 
the Roman consul, after the defeat of Anti- botli strong and active ; but being weakened 
ochus, requested the Achaeans to restore the with sickness, and tired with his long jour- 
banished Lacedaemonians to their country, ney, his horse stumbling, lie fell encumbered 
which motion was seconded and supported with his arms, and faint, upon a hard and 
by all the interest of Titus. Rut Philopoe- rugged piece of ground. His head received 
men crossed it, not from ill-will to the men, such a shock with tlie fall, that he lay 
but that they might be beholden to him and awhile speechless, so tliat the enemy, think- 
the Achaeans, not to Titus and the Romans, ing him dead, began to turn and strip him. 
For when he came to be General himself, he Rut when they saw him lift up his head and 
restored them. So impatient was his spirit open his eyes, they threw thciinselves all 
of any subjection, and so prone his nature together upon him, Iwund his hands behind 
to contest every thing with men in power. him, and carried him off, every kind of 
• Being now threescore and ten, and the insult and contumely b(*ing lavished on him 
eighth time General, he was in hope to pa8.s who truly had never so much as <1 reamed of 
in quiet, not only the year of his magistracy, being led in triumph by Dinocratcs. 
but his remaining life. For as our diseases The Messeiiians, wonderfujly elated with 
decline, as it is supposed, with our declin- the news, thronged in swarms to the city 
lug bodily strength, so the quarreling humor gates. Rut wlien they saw Philopfeinen in 
of the Greeks abated much with their failing a posture so unsuitable to the ^lory of his 
^litical greatness. Rut fortune or some great actions and famous victories, most of 
divine retributive power threw him down in them, struck with grief and cursing the 
the close of his life, like a successful runner deceitful vanity of human fortune^ even 
who stumbles at the goal. It is reported, shed tears of compassion at the spectacle, 
that • being in company where one was Such tears by little and little turned to kind 
praised for a great commander, he replied, words, and it was almost in every Ixidy's 
there was no great account to be made of a mouth that they ought to remember what he 
>nan, who had suffered himself to be taken had done for ^hem, and how he had pre- 
alive by his enemies. served the common liberty, by driving away 

A few days after, news came that Dino- Nabis. Some few, to make their court to 
^ates the Atessenian, a particular enemy to Dinocrates, were for torturing and then put- 
Fhilopoemen, and for his ^wickedness and ting liim to death as a dangerous and irre- 
^Uanies generally hated, had induced Mes- concilable enemy; all the more formidable 
to revolt from the Achaeans, and was to Dinocrates, who had taken him a prisoner, 
about^ to seize upon a little place called should he after this misfortune, regain his 
Colonis. Philopoemen lav then sick of a. liberty. They put him at last into a dun- 
fever at Argos. Upon the news he hasted geon underground, which they called the 
and reachea Megalopolis, which was treasury, a place into which there came no 
distant above four hundred furlongs, in a air nor light from abroad ; and, which, hav- 
From thence he immediately led out ing no doors, was closed with a great stone, 
•be the noblest of the city, young men This they rolled into the entrance and fixed, 
in vigor of their age, and ea^r to proffer and placing a guard about it, left him. In 
service, both from attachment to Philo- the mean time Fhilopoexnen’s soldiersi re* 
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covering themselves after their flight, and 
fearing he was dead when he appeared no- 
where, made a stand, calling him with loud 
cries, and reproaching one another with 
their unworthy and shameful escape ; hav- 
ing betrayed their general, who, to preserve 
their lives, had lost his own. Then return- 
ing after much inquiry and search, hearing 
at last that he was taken, they sent away 
messengers round about with the news. The 
Achaeans resented the misfortune deeply, 
and decreed to send and demand him ; and, 
in the mean time, drew their army together 
for his rescue. 

While these things passed in Achaea, 
Dinocr.des, fearing that any delay would 
save Philopcemen, and resolving to be be- 
forehand with the Achaeans, as soon as 
night had dispersed the multitude, sent in 
the executioner with poison, with orders not 
to stir from him till he had taken it. Phil^ 
poemen had then laid down, wrapt up in his 
cloak, not sleeping, but oppressed with grief 
and trouble; but seeing light, and a man 
with poison by him, struggled to eit up; 
and, taking the cup, asked the man if he 
heard any thing of the horsemen, particu- 
larly Lycortas? The fellow answering, that 
the most part had got off safe, he nodded, 
and looking cheerfully upon him, “It is 
well,” he said, “that we have not been 
every way unfortunate ; ” and without a 
word more, drank it off, and laid him down 
again. His weakness offering but little re- 
sistance to the poison, it dispatched him 
presently. 

The news of his death filled all Achaea 
with grief and lamentation. The youth, 
with some of the chief of the several cities, 
met at Megalopolis with a resolution to take 
revenge without delay. They chose Lycor- 
tas general, and falling upon the Messen- 
ians, put all to fire and sword, till they all 
with one consent made their submission. 
Dinocrates, with as many as had voted for 
Philopcemen’s death, anticipated their ven- 
geance and killed themselves. Those who | 
would have had him tortured, Lycortas put 
in chains and reserved for severer punish- 


ment. They bunit his body, and put th 
ashes into an urn, and then marched hom 
ward, not as in an ordinary march, bS 
with a kind of solemn pomp, half triumph 
half funeral, crbwns of victory on the? 
heads, and tears in their eyes, and their cap. 
tive enemies in fetters by them. Polybiuj 
the generaVs son, carried the urn, so covered 
with garlands and ribbons as scarcely to be 
visible; and the noblest of the A^feans 
accompanied him. The soldiers followed 
fully armed and mounted, with looks neither 
altogether sad as in mourning, nor lofty as 
in victory. The people from all towns and 
villages in their way, flocked out to meet 
him, as at his return from conquest, and, 
saluting the urn, fell in with the company 
and followed on to Megalopolis; where, when 
the old men, the women and children were 
mingled with the rest, the whole city was 
filled with sighs, complaints, and cries, the 
loss of Philopcemen seeming to them the 
loss of their own greatness, and of their 
rank among the Achaeans. Thus he was 
honorably buried according to his worth, 
and the prisoners were stoned about his 
tomb. 

Many statues were set up, and many 
honors decreed to him by the several cities. 
One of the Romans in the time of Greece’s 
affliction, after the destruction of Corinth, 
publicly accusing Philopcemen, as if he had 
been still alive, of having been the enemy 
of Rome, proposed that these memorials 
should all be removed. A discussion en- 
sued, speeches were made, and Polybius 
answered the sycophant at large. And* 
neither Mummius nor the lieutenants would 
suffer the honorable monuments of so great 
a man to be defaced, though he had often 
crossed both Titus and Manius. They justly 
distinguished, and as became honest men, 
betwixt usefulness and virtue, — what is good 
in itself, and what is profitable to particular 
arties, — judging thanks and reward due to 
im who does a benefit, from him who re- 
ceives it, and honor never to be denied by 
the good to the good. And so much con- 
cerning Philopcemen. 


FL AMI 

What Titus Quintius Flamininus, whom 
we select as a parallel to Philopcemen, was 
in personal appearance, those who are curi- 
ous may see by the brazen statue of him, 
which stands in Rome near that of the great 
Apollo, brought from Carthage, opposite to 
the Circus Maximus, with a Greek inscrip- 
tion upon it. The temper of his mind is 
said to have been of the wannest Ixith in 
anger and in kindness; not indeed equally 
«o in both respects; as in punishing, he was 


NINUS 

ever moderate, never inflexible; but what- 
ever Courtesy or good turn he set about, he 
went through with it, and was as perpetu- 
ally kind and obliging to those on whom he 
had poured his favors, as if they, not he, 
had been the benefactors : exerting himself 
for the security and preservation of what he 
seemed to consider his noblest possessions, 
those to whom he had done good. But 
being ever tiiirsty after honor, and passion- 
ate for gloiy, if any thing of a greater and 
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-./.rA extraordinary nature were to be done, 
r^waa eager to be the doer of it himself ; 

took more pleasure in those that needed, 
fhan in those that were capable of conferring 
favors- looking on the former as objects for 
bis virtue, and on the latter as competitors 

^^^ome had then many sharp contests go- 
ing on, and her youth betaking themselves 
early to the wars, learned betimes the art of 
commanding; andFlamininus, having passed 
through the rudiments of soldiery, received 
bis first charge in the war against Hannibal, 
as tribune under Marcellus, then consul. 
Marcellus, indeed, falling into an ambuscade, 
was cut off. But Titus, receiving the appoint- 
ment of governor, as well of Tarentuin, then 
retaken, as of the country about it, grevv no 
less famous for his administration of justice, 
than for his military skill. This obtained 
him the office of leader and founder of two 
colonies which were sent into the cities of 
Narnia and Cossa; which filled him with 
loftier hopes, and made him aspire to step 
over those previous honors which it was 
usual first to pass through, the offices of 
tribune of the people, praetor and aedile, and 
to level his aim immediately at the. consul- 
ship. Having these colonies, and all their 
interest ready at his service, he offered him- 
self as candidate; but the tribunes of the 
people, Fulviusand Manius, and their party, 
strongly opposed him ; alleging how unbe- 
coming a thing it was, that a man of such 
raw years, one who was yet, as it were, un- 
trained, uninitiated in tne first sacred rites 
«nd mysteries of government, should, in 
contempt of the laws, intrude and force him- 
self into the sovereignty. 

However, the senate remitted it ,to the 
P^ple’s choice and suffrage ; who elected 
him (though not then arrived at his thir- 
tieth year) consul with Sextus iElius. The 
war against Philip and the Macedonians fell 
to Titus by lot, and some kind fortune, pro- 
piteous at that time to the Romans, seems to 
nave so determined it ; as neither the people 
nor the state of things which were now to 
he dealt with, were such as to require a gen- 
eral who would always be upon the point of 
force and mere blows, but rather were acces- 
sible to persuasion and gentle usage. It is 
true that the kingdom of Macedon furnished 
supplies enough to Philip for actual battle 
^’ith the Remans; but to maintain a long 
^nd lingering war, he must call in aid from 
Greece ; must thence procure his supplies ; 
there find his means oi retreat ; Greece, in a 
^ord, would be his resource for all the 
J-oquisites of his army. Unless, therefore, 
w Greeks could be withdrawn from siding 
^ith Philip, this war with him must not ex- 
P^t its decision from a single battle. Now 
6reec6.(which had not hitherto held much 
^nresponaence with the Romans, but first 
^gan an intercourse on this occasion) would j 


not so soon have embraced a foreign author- 
ity, instead of the commanders she had been 
inured to, had not the general of these 
strangers been of a kind gentle nature, one 
who worked rather by fair means than force; 
of a persuasive address in all applications to 
others, and no less courteous, and open to 
all addresses of others to him; and above 
all bent and determined on iiistice. But 
the story of his actions will best illustrate 
these particulars. 

Titus observed that both Sulpicius and 
Publius, who had been his predecessors in 
that command, had not taken the field 
against the Macedonians till late in the 
year ; and then, too, had not set their hands, 
properly to the war, but had kept skirmish- 
ing and scouting here and there for passes 
and provisions, and never came to close fight- 
ing with Philip. He resolved not to trifle 
away a year, as they had done, at home in 
ostentation of the honor, and in domestic 
administration, and only then to join the 
army, with the pitiful hope of protracting 
the term of office through a second year, act- 
ing as consul in the first, and as general in 
the* hatter. He w'as, moreover, infinitely 
desirous to employ his authority with effect 
upon the w'ar, which made him slight those 
home-honors and prerogatives. Ke<piesting, 
therefore, of the 8(‘nat(*, that his brother 
Lucius might act with him as admiral of 
the navy, and taking with him to bo the 
edge, as it were, of the expedition three 
thousand still young and vigorous soldiers, 
of those who, under Scipio, had defeated As- 
drubal in Spain, and Hannibal in Africa, he 
gotsafe into Epirus; and found Publius en- 
camped with his army, over against Philip, 
who had long made good the pass over the 
river Apsus, and the straits there; Publius 
not having been able, for the natural strength 
of the place to effect any thing against him. 
Titus therefore took ujxm himstdf the con- 
duct of the army, and, having dismissed 
Publius, examined the ground. The place 
is in strength not inferior to Tempe, though 
it lacks the trees and green woods, and the 
pleasant mi^adows and walks that adorn 
Tempe. The Apsus, milking its way be- 
tween vast and lofty mountains wliich all 
but meet above a single deep ravine in the 
midst, is not unlike the river Peneus, in 
the rapidity of its current, and in its general 
appearance. It covers the foot of those hilli|, 
and leaves only a craggy, narrow path cut 
out beside the stream, not easily passable at 
any time for an army, but not at all when 
guarded by an enemy. 

There were some, therefore, who would 
have had I'itus make a circuit through Daa* ' 
saretis, and take an easy and safe road by the 
district of Lyncus. But he, fearing that if 
he should engage himself too far from the 
sea in barren and untilled countries, and 
Philip should decline fighting, he mighty 



^r&ngh want of provisions, be constrained to camp, seized upon their money and slave* 
march back agam to the seaside without ef- and, becoming absolute masters of the paas’ 
fecting any thing, as his predecessor had done traversed all Epirus ; but with snch orde’ 
before him, embraced the resolution of fore- and discipline, with such temperance and 
ing his way over the mountains. But Philip, moderation, that, though they were far frorf 
having possessed himself of them with his the sea, at a great distance from their ve*. 
army, showered down his darts and arrows sels, and stinted of their monthly allowance 
from all parts upon the Romans. Sharpen- of corn, and though they had much difficulty 
counters took place, and many fell wounded in buying, they nevertheless abstained alt<J 
and slain on both sides, and there seemed but gether from plundering the country •which 
little likelihood of thus ending the war ; when had provisions enough of all sorts in it. For 
some of the men, who fed their cattle there- intelligence being received that Philip rnak. 
abouts, came to Titus with a discovery, that / ing a flight, rather than a march, through 
there was a roundabout way which the enemy Thessaly, forced the inhabitants from the 

neglected to guard; through which they towns to take shelter in the mountains, burnt 

undert'Mjk to conduct his army, and to bring down the towns themselves, and gave up as 
it, within three day's at furthest, to the top spoil to his soldiers all the property which it 
of the hills. To gain the surer credit with had been found impossible to remove, aban- 
him, they said that Charops, son of Machatas, doning, as it would seem, the whole country 
a leading man in Epirus, who was friendly to the Romans, Titus was, therefore, very 
to the Romans, and aided them (though for desirous, and entreated his soldiers that they 
fear of Philip, secretly), was privy to the de- would pass through it as if it were their own, 
sign. Titus gave their information belief, or as if a place trusted in to their hands ; and, 
and sent a captain with four thousand foot, indeed, they quickly perceived, by the event, 
and three hundred horse ; these herdsmen what benefit they derived from this moderate 
being their guides, but kept in bonds. ^ In and orderly conduct. For they no sooner 
the daytime they lay still under the covert of set foot in Thessaly, but the cities 0{>ened 
the hollow and woody places, but in the their gates, and the Greeks, within Thermo- 
night they marched by moonlight, the moon pylae, were all eagerness and excitement to 
being then at the full. Titus, having de- ally themselves with them. The Achmans 
tached this party, lay quiet with his main abandoned their allifince with Philip, and 
body, merely keeping up the attention of the voted. to join with the Romans in actual arms 
enemy by some slight skirmishing. But against him ; and the Opuntians, though the 
when the day arrived, that those who stole iEtolians, who were zealous allies of the 
round, were expected upon the top of the Romans, were willing and desirous to under- 
bill, he drew up his forces early in the morn- take the protection of the city, would not 
ing, as well the light- armed as the heavy, listen to pro[X)sals from them ; but sending 
and, dividing them into three parts, himself for Titus, intrusted and committed them* 
led the van, marching his men up the narrow selves to his charge. 

passage along the bank, darted at by the It is told of Pyrrhus, that when first, from 
Macedonians, and engaging, in this difficult an adjacent hill or watchtower which gave 
ground, hand to hand with his assailants; him a prospect of the Roman army, he des- 
whilst the other two divisions on either cried them drawn up in order, be observed, 
side of him, threw themselves with great that he saw nothing. barbarian-like in this 
alacrity among the rocks. Whilst they were barbarian line of battle. And all who came 
struggling forward, the sun rose, and a thin near Titus, could not choose but say as much 
smoke, like a mist, hanging on the hills, was of him, at their first view. For they who 
seen rising at a distance, unperceived by the had been told by the Macedonians of an in- 
enemy, being behind them, as they stood on vader, at the head of a barbarian army, car* 
the heights ; and the Romans, also, as yet rying everywhere slavery and destruction on 
under suspense, in the toil and difficulty they his sword's point ; when, in lieu of such an 
were in, could only doubtfully construe the one, they met a man, in the flower of his age, 
sight according to their desires. But as it of a gentle and humane aspect, a Greek in 
grew thicker and thicker, blackening the air, his voice and language, and a lover of honor, 
fvnd mounting to a greater height, they no were wonderfully pleased and attracted ; and 

longer doubted but it was the fire-signal of when they left him, they filled the cities, 
their companions ; and, raising a triumphant wherever they went, with favorable feelings 
shout, forcing their way onwards, they drove for him, and with the belief that in him they 
the enemy back into the roughest ground ; might find the protector and asserter of their 
while the other party echoed back their ac- liberties. And when afterwards, on Philip « 
clamations from the top of the mountain. professing a desire for peace,, Titus made a 
The Macedonians fled with all the speed tender to him of peace and friendship, upon 
they could make ; there fell, indeed, not the condition that the Greeks be left to theif 
more than two thousand of them ; for the own laws, and that he should withdraw 
difficulties of the place rescued them from garrisons, which he refused to comply wi^ 
pursuit. But the Romans pillaged their now after these proposals, the universal be- 
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lief even of 

philiPf 


ihe iaT^r» and partisans of 
that the Romans came not to 
the Greeks, but for the Greeks, 


the Macedonians. 

^Accordingly, all the rest of Greece came 
to peaceable terms with him. But as he 
marched into Bceotia, without committing 
Se least act of hostility, the nobility arid 
^ief men of Thebes came out of their city 
to meet him, devoted under the influence of 
Brachylles to the Macedonian alliance, but 
desirous at the same time to show honor 
and deference to Titus ; as they were, they 
conceived, in amity with both parties. 
Titus received them in the most obliging 
and courteous manner, but kep^ going 
gently on, questioning and inquiring of 
them, and sometimes entertaining them 
with narratives of his own, till his soldiers 
might a little recover from the weariness of 
their journey. Thus passing on, he and the 
Thebans came together into their city not 
much to their satisfaction ; but yet they 
could not well deny him entrance as a good 
number of his men attended him in. Titus, 
however, now he was within, as if he had 
not had the city at his mercy, came forward 
and addressed them, urging them to join 
the Roman interest. King Attains followed 
to the same effect. And he, indeed, trying 
to play the advocate, beyond what it seems 
his age could bear, w'as seized, in the midst 
of his speech, with a sudden flux or dizzi- 
ness, and swooned away ; and, not long 
after, was conv^ed by ship into Asia, and 
died there. The .Boeotians joined the 
Roman alliance. 

But now, when Philip sent an embassy io 
Rome, Titus despatched away agents on his 
part, too, to solicit the senate, if they should 
continue the war, to continue him in his 
command, or if they determined an end to 
that, that he might have the honor of con- 
cluding the peace. Having a great passion 
for distinction, his fear was, that if another 
general were commissioned to carry on the 
war, the honor even of what was passed, 
would be lost to him ; and his friends trans- 
acted matters so well on his behalf, that 
Philip was unsuccessful in his prop)08al8, 
wid the management of the war was con- 
firmed in his hands. He no sooner received 
the senate’s determination, but, big with 
hopes, he marches directly into Thessaly, 
to engage Philip ; his army consisting of 
twenty-six thousand men, out of which the 
-^tolians furnished six thousand foot and 
four hundred horse. The forces of Philip 
were much about the same number. In 
this eagerness to encounter, they advanced 
Against each other, till both were near 
bwtussa, where they resolved to hazard a 
battle. Nor had the approach of these two 
formidable armies the effect that might 
have been supposed, to strike into the gen- 
Aiak A moiuiui terror of each other; it raUier 


m 

inspired them with ardor and ambition ; on 
the Romans* part, to be the conquerors of 
Macedon, a name which Alexander had 
made famous amongst them for strength 
and valor ; whilst the Macedonians, on the 
other hand, esteeming of the Romans as an 
enemy very different from the Persians, 
hoped, if victory stood on their side, to 
make the name of Philip more glorious 
than that of Alexander. Titus, therefore, 
called upon his soldiers to play the part of 
j valiant men, because they were now to act 
I their parts upon the most illustrious theatre 
of the world, Greece, and to contend with 
the bravest antagonists. And Philip, on the 
other side, commenced an harangue to his 
men, as usual before an engagement, and to 
be the better heard, (whether it were 
merely a mischance, or the result of un- 
seasonable haste, not observing what he 
did,) mounted an eminence outside their 
camp, which proved to be a burying-place ; 
and much disturbed by the despondency 
that seized his army at the unluckiness of 
the omen, all that day kept in his camp, 
and dciclined fighting. 

But on the morrow, as day came on, after 
a soft and rainy night, tlie clouds changing 
into a mist filled all the plain with thick 
darkness ; and a dense foggy air descending, 
by the time it was full <lay, from the ad- 
jacent mountains into the ground betwixt 
the two camps, concealed tluiin from each 
other’s view. The parties sent out ou either 
side, some for amouscade, some for dis- 
covery, falling in ui>oii one anotlier quickly 
after they were thus detached, began the 
fight at what are called the Cynos Cephalto, 
a number of shari) toj )8 of hills that stand 
close to one anoiner, and liave the naino 
from some resemblance in their sliape. Now 
many vicissitudes and changes happening, 
as may well be expected, in such an uneven 
field of battle, sometimes hot pursuit, and 
sometimes as rapid a flight, the generals on 
both sides kept sonding in succors from the 
main bodies, as tliey saw their nnm pressed 
or giving ground, till at length the heavens 
clearing up, let them see what was going 
on, upon which the whole arnriies engaged, 
l^hilip, who was in the right wing, from the 
advantage of the higher ground which he 
had, threw on the liomans the whole weight 
of his phalanx, with a force which they were 
unable to sustain ; the dense array of spears, 
and the pressure of the compact mass oySr- 
powering them. But the king's left wing 
wing broken up by the hilliiiess of the place, 
Titus observing it, and cherishing little or 
no hopes on that side where his own gave 
ground, makes in all haste to the other, 
there charges in upon the Mac^onians; wbo, 
in consequence of the inequality and rough- 
ness of the ground, could not keep their pbal* 
anx entire, nor line their ranks to any 
depth, (which is the great point oi .toeir 
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strength but were forced to fight man for 
man unaer heavy and unwield;^ armor. 
For the Macedonian phalanx is like some, 
single powerful animal, irresistible so long 
as it is embodied into one, and keeps its 
order, shield touching shield, all as in a 
piece ; but if it be once broken, not only is 
the joint-force lost, but the individual sol- 
diers also who composed it, lose each one 
his own single strength, because of the 
nature of their armor; and because each of 
them is strong, rather, as he makes a part 
of the whole, than in himself. When these 
were routed, some gave chase to the flyers, 
others charged the flanks of those Macedo- 
nians who were still fighting, so that the 
conquering wing, also, was quickly disor- 
dered, took to flight, and threw down its 
arms. There were then slain ho less than 
eight thousand, and about five thousand 
were taken prisoners; and the Aitolians 
were blamed as having been the main occa- 
sion that Philip himself got safe off. For 
whilst the Romans were in pursuit, they fell 
to ravaging and plundering the camp, and 
did it so completely, that when the others 
returned, they found no booty in it. 

This bred at first hard words, quarrels, 
and misunderstandings betwixt them. But, 
afterwards, they galled Titus more, by 
ascribing the victory to themselves, and 
prepossessing the Greeks with reports to 
that effect ; insomuch that poets, and people 
in general in the songs that were sung or 
written in honor of the action, still ranked 
the .^tolians foremost. One of the pieces 
most current was the following epigram : — 

Naked and tombless see, O passer-by, 

The thirty thousand men of Thessaly, 

Slain by the JEtolians and the Latin band, 

That came with Titus from lUilia’s laud : 

Alas for mighty Macedon! that day. 

Swift as a roe, king Philip fled away. 

This was composed by Alcseus in mockery 
of Philip, exaggerating the number of the 
slain. However, being everywhere re- 
peated, and by almost everybody, Titus was 
more nettled at it than Philip. The latter 
merely retorted upon Alcaeus with some 
elegiac verses of his own ; — 

Naked and leafless see, O passer-by, 

The cross that shall Alcseus crucify. 

But such little matters extremely fretted 
Titus, who was ambitious of a reputation 
aipong the Greeks; and he, therefore, acted 
in all after-occurrences by himself, paying 
but very slight regard to the JEtolians. 
This offended them in their turn ; and when 
Titus listened to. terms of accommodation, 
and admitted an embassy upon the proffers 
of the Macedonian king, the AEtoliaps made 
it their business to publish through all the 
cities of Greece, that this was the conclusion 
of all ; that he was selling Philip a peace, at 
a time when it was lu his ha<nd to destroy 
the very roots of the war, and to overthrow 


I the power which had first inflicted servitud 
upon Greece. But whilst with these and th* 
/ like rumors, the JEtolians labored to shak 
I the Roman confederates, Philip, making 
overtures of submission of himself and hi? 
kingdom to the discretion of Titus and the 
Romans, puts an end to those jealousies, as 
Titus by accepting them, did to the war. 
For he reinstated Philip in his kingdom of 
Macedon, but made it a condition that he 
should quit Greece, and that he should pay 
one thousand talents; he took from him 
also all his shipping, save ten vessels ; and 
sent away Demetrius, one of his sons, hostage 
to Rome ; improving his opportunity to the 
best advantage, and taking wise precautions 
for the future. For Hannibal the African, a 
professed enemy to the Roman name, an 
exile from his own country, and not long 
since arrived at king Antiochus’s court, was 
already stimulating that prince, not to be 
wanting to the good fortune that had been 
hitherto so propitious to his affairs ; the 
magnitude of his successes having gained him 
the surname of the Great. He had begun 
to level his aim at universal monarchy, but 
above all he was eager to measure himself 
with the Romans. Had not, therefore, Titus 
upon a principle of prudence and foresight, 
lent an ear to peace, and had Antiochus 
found the Romans still at war in Greece 
with Philip, and had these two, the most 
powerful and warlike princes of that age, 
confederated for their common interests 
against the Roman state, Rome might once 
more have run no less a risk, and been re- 
duced to no less extremities than she had* 
experienced under Hannibal. But now, Titus 
opportunely introducing this peace between 
the wars, dispatching the, present danger 
before the new one had arrived, at once dis- 
appointed Antiochus of his first hopes, and 
Philip of his last. 

When the ten commissioners, delegated to 
Titus from the senate, advised him to restore 
the rest of Greece to their liberty, but that 
Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias should be 
kept garrisoned for security against Antio- 
chus ; the JEtolians, on this, breaking out 
into loud accusations, agitated all the cities, 
calling upon Titus to strike off the shackles 
of Greece, (so Philip used to term tliose 
three cities,) and asking the Greeks, whether 
it were not matter of much consolation to 
them, that, though their chains weighed 
heavier, yet they were now smoother and 
better polished than formerly, and whether 
Titus were not deservedly admired by them 
as their benefactor, who had unshackled the 
feet of Greece, and tied her up by the neck? 
Titus, vexed and angry at this, made if 
request to the senate, and at last prevailed 
in it, that the garrisons in these cities shouW 
be dismissed, that so the Greeks might be 
no longer debto|^ to him fw a partial, but 
for an entire favor. It was now the time oi 
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A. celebration of the Isthmian games; and 
T ® seats around the race-course were crowded 
ith an- unusual multitude of spectators; 
Greece, after long wars, having regained 
not only peace, but hopes of hberty, and 
being able once more to ^eep holiday in 
aafetV A trumpet sounded to command 
silence; and the crier, stepping forth amidst 
the spectators, made J)roclamation, that the 
Roman*senate, and Titus Quintius, the pro- 
consular general, having vanquished king 
Philip and the Macedonians, restored the 
Corinthians, Locrians, Phocians, Euboeans, 
Achseans of Phthiotis, Magnetians, Thessa- 
lians, and Perrhgebians to their own lands, 
laws, and liberties ; remitting all impositions 
upon them, and withdrawing all garrisons 
from their cities. At first, many heard not 
at all, and others not distinctly, what was 
said; but there was a confused and uncertain 
stir among the assembled people, some 
wondering, some asking, some calling out to 
have it proclaimed again. When, therefore, 
fresh silence was made, the crier raising his 
voice, succeeded in making himself generally 
heard; and recited the decree again. A 
shout of joy followed il, so loud that it was 
heard as far as the sea. The whole assembly 
rose and stood up; there was no further 
thought of the entertainment; all were only 
eager to leap up and salute and address their 
thanks to the deliverer and champion of 
Greece. What we often hear alleged, in 
proof of the force of human voices, was 
actually verified upon this occasion. Crows 
that were accidentally flying over the course, 
fell down dead into it. The disruption of 
the air must be the cause of it ; for the voices 
being numerous, and the acclamation violent, 
the air breaks with it, and can no longer 
give support to the birds ; but lets them 
tumble, like one that should attempt to walk 
upon a vacuum ; unless we should rather 
imagine them to fall and die, shot with the 
noise as with a dact. It is possible, too, that 
there may be a circular agitation of the air, 
which, like marine whirlpools, rhay have a 
violent direction of this sort given to ft from 
the excess of its fluctuation. 

But for Titus ; the sports being now quite 
an end, so beset was he on every side, and 
by such multitudes, that had he not, foresee- 
ing the probable throng and concourse of the 
P^ple, timely withdrawn, he would scarce, it 
IS thought, have ever got clear of them. When 
they tired themselves with acclamations 
all about his pavilion, and night was now 
cowe, wherever friends or fellow-citizens 
®et, they joyfully saluted and embraced each 
other, and went home to feast and carouse 
together. And there, no doubt, redoubling 
tneir joy, they began to recollect and talk of 
toe state of Greece, what wars she had in- 
in defence of her liberty, and yet was 
Hover perhaps mistress of a more settled or 
S^^fuone than this which other men’s 


labors had won for her : almost without one 
drop of blood, or one citizen’s loss to be 
mourned for, she had this day had put into 
her hands the most glorious of rewards, and 
best worth the contending for. Courage and 
wisdom are, indeed, rarities amongst men, 
but of all that is good, a just man it would 
seem is the most scarce. Such as Agesilaus, 
Lysander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, knew how 
to play the general’s part, how to manage a 
war, how to bring off their men victorious by 
land and sea ; but how to employ that suc- 
cess to generous and honest purposes, they 
had not known. For should a man except 
the achievement at Marathon, the sea-fignt 
at Salamis, the engagements at Platsea and 
Thermopylae, Cimoij’s exploits at Eurymed-' 
on, and on the coasts of Cyprus, Greece 
fought all her battles against, and to enslave, 
herself ; she erected all her trophies to her 
own shame and misery, and was brought to 
ruin and desolation .almost wholly by the 
guilt and ambition of her great men. A 
foreign people, appearing just to retain some 
embers, as it were, some faint reinaindej's of 
a cqmmon character derived to them from 
their ancient sires, a nation from whom it 
was a mere wond(‘r that Greece should reap 
any benefit by word or thought, these aVo 
they who h.ave retrieved Greece from her 
severest dangers and distresses, have rescued 
her out of the hands of insulting lords and 
tyr.ants, and reinstated her in her former 
liberties. 

Thus they entertained their tongues and 
thoughts ; whilst Titus by his actions made 
good what liad been proclaimed. For lie 
immediately despatched away Lentulus to 
Asia, to set the Bargylians free, Titillius to 
Thrace, to see the garrisons of Philip re- 
moved out of the towns and islands there, 
while Publius Villius set sail, in order to 
treat with Antiochus about the freedom of 
the Greeks under him. Titus hiipself pass- 
ed on to Chalcis, and sailing thence to Mag- 
nesia, dismantled the garrisons there, and 
surrendered the government into the people’s 
hands. Shortly after, he was appointed at 
Argos to preside in the Neinoan games, and 
did his part in the management of that sol- 
emnity singularly well ; and made a second 
publication there by the crier, of liberty to 
the Greeks ; and, visiting all the cities, he 
exhorted them to the practice of obedience 
to law, of constant justice, and unity, and 
friendship one towards another. He sup- 
pressed their factions, brought home their 
political exiles ; and, in short, his conquest 
over the Macedonians did not seem to give 
him a more lively pleasure, than to find him- 
self prevalent in reconciling Greeks with 
Greeks; so that their liberty seemed now 
the least part of the kindness he conferred 
upon them. 

The story goes, that when Lycurgus ttio 
orator had rescued Xenocrates Iho philoso* 
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pher from the collectors who were hurrying 
nim away to prison for non-payment of the 
alien tax, and had them punished for the 
license they had been guilty of, Xenocrates 
afterwards meeting the children of Lycurgus, 

“ My sons,” said he, “lam nobly repaying 
your father for his kindness ; he has the 
praises of the whole people in return for it.” 
But the returns which attended Titus Quin- 
tius and the Romans, for their beneficence 
to the Greeks, terminated not in empty 
praises only ; for these proceedings gained 
them, deservedly, credit and confidence, and 
thereby power, among all nations, for many 
not only admitted the Roman commanders, 
but even sent and entreated to be pnder 
their protection ; neither was this done by 
popular governments alone, or by single 
cities; but kings oppressed by kings, cast 
themselves into these protecting hands. In- 
somuch that in a very short time (though 
perchance not without divine influence in it) 
all the world did homage to them. Titus 
himself thought more highly of his libera- 
tion of Greece than of any other of his actions, 
as appears by the inscription with which he 
dedicated some silver targets, together with 
hi§ own shield, to Apollo at Delphi : — 

Ye Spartan Tyndaiids, twin sons of Jovo, 

Who in swiftliorsemanship have placed your love, 
Titus, of great Eneas’ race, leaves this 
In honor of the liberty of Greece. 

He offered also to Apollo a golden crown, 
with this inscription : — 

This golden crown upon thy locks divine, 

O blest Latona’s son, was set to shine 

By the great captain of the uEnean name. 

O Phoebus, grant the noble Titus fame I 

The same event has twice occurred to the 
Greeks in the city of Corinth. Titus, then, 
and Nero again in our days, both at Corinth, 
and both alike at the celebration of the Isth- 
mian games, permitted the Greeks to enjoy 
their own laws and liberty. The former (as 
has been said ) proclaimed it by the crier ; 
but Nero did it in the public meeting place 
from the tribunal, in a speech which he him- 
self made to the people. This, however, was 
loi^ after. 

Titus now engaged in a most gallant and 
just war upon Nabis, that most profligate 
and lawless tyrant of the Lacedaemonians, 
but in the end disappointed the expectations 
of the Greeks. For when he had an oppor- 
tunity of taking him, he purposely let it slip, 
and struck up a peace with him, leaving 
Sparta to bewail an unworthy slavery; wheth- 
er it were that he feared, if the war should 
be protracted, Rome woul^send a new general 
who might rob him of the glory of it; or that 
emulation and envy of Philopcemen (who 
had signalized himself among the Greeks 
upon all other occasions, but in that war es- 
pecially had done wonders both for matter of 
courage and counsel, and whom the Achae- 


ans magnified in their theatres, and put into 
the same balance of glory with Titus,) touch, 
ed him to the quick; and that he sconiedthat 
an ordinary Arcadian, who had commanded 
in a few rencounters upon the confines of his 
native district, should be spoken of in terms 
of equality with a Roman consul, waging 
war as the protector of Greece in general. 
But, besides, Titus was not without apol- 
ogy too for what he did, namely, that he put 
an end to the war only when he foresaw that 
the tyrant’s destruction must have bin 
attended with the ruin of the other Spar- 
tans. 

The Achaeans, by various decrees, did 
much to show T?itus honor : none of these 
returns, however, seemed to come up to the 
height of the actions that merited them, im- 
less it were one present they made him, which 
affected and pleased him beyond all the rest; 
which was this. The Romans, who in the 
war with Hannibal had the misfortune to be 
taken captives, were sold about here and 
there, and dispersed into slavery; twelve 
hundred in number were at that time in 
Greece. The reverse (?f their fortune always 
rendered them objects of compassion ; hut 
more particularly, as well might be, when 
they now met, some with their sons, some 
with their brothers, others with their ao 
quaintance; slaves with their free, and cap 
tives with their victorious countrymen. Titus 
though deeply concerned on their belialf, yei 
took none of them from their masters bj 
constraint. But the Achaeans, redeeming 
them at five pounds a man, brought them al 
together into one place, and made a presen 
of theiq to him, as he was just going on ship 
board, so that he now sailed away with th 
fullest satisfaction ; his generous actions hav 
ing procured him as generous returns, worth; 
a brave man and a lover of his country. Thi 
seemed the most glorious part of all his sue 
ceeding triumph ; for these redeemed Roman 
(as it is the custom for slaves, upon thei 
manumission, to shave their heads and wea 
felt-hats) followed in that habit in the pro 
cession. To add to the glory of this shov 
there were the Grecian helmets, the Maced( 
Ilian targets and long spears, borne with th 
rest of the spoils in public view, besides va.' 
sums of money ; Tuditanus says,3,713 pound 
weight of massy gold, 43,270 of ^Iver, 14,51 
pieces of coined gold, called Philippics, whic 
was all over and above the thousand talen 
which Philip owed, and which the Romai 
were afterwards prevailed upon, chiefly 1 
the mediation of Titus, to remit to Pnd 
declaring him their ally, and .confederal 
and sending him home his hostage son. 

Shortly after, Antiochus entered 'Gree 
with a numerous fleet, and a powerful arm 
soliciting the cities there to sedition and i 
volt ; al^tted in all and seconded by 0 
.Xiolians, who for this long time had bon 
a grudge and secret enmity to tihie Roman 
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„d now suggested to him, by the way of a i 
and pretext of war, that he came to 
S the Greeks liberty. When, indeed, 
Siev never wanted it less, as they were free 
already, but, in lack of really honorable 
irrounds, he was instructed to employ these 
lofty professions. The Romans, in the in- 
terim, in the great apprehension of revolutions 
and revolt in Greece, and of his great reputa- 
tion for military strength, dispatched the con- 
sul Manius Acilus to take the charge of the 
war and Titus, as his lieutenant, out of regard 
to the Greeks : some of whom he no sooner 
saw, but he confirmed them in the Roman 
interests; others, who began to falter, like a 
timely physician, by the use of the strong 
remedy of their own affection for himself, he 
was able to arrest in the first stage of the 
disease, before they had committed them- 
selves to any great error. Some few there 
were whom the ^tolians were beforehand 
with, and had so wholly perverted that he 
could do no good with them ; yet these, how- 
ever angry and exasperated before, he saved 
and protected when the engagement was 
over. For Antiochus, receiving a defeat 
at Thermopylte, not only fled the field, but 
hoisted sail instantly for Asia. Manius, the 
consul, himself invaded and besieged a part 
of the ./Etolians, while king Philip had per- 
mission to reduce the rest. Thus while, for 
instance, the Dolopes and Magnetians on the 
one hand, the Athainanes and Ay)eraiitianson 
the other, were ransacked by the Macedo- 
nians, and while Manius laid Heraclea waste, 
and besieged Naupactus, then in the iEtol- 
!ans’ hands, Titus, still with a compassionate 
care for Greece, sailed across from Peloponne- 
sus to the consul ; and began first of all to 
chide him, that the victory should be owing 
alone to his arms, and yet he should suffer 
Philip to bear away the prize and profit of 
the war, and sit wreaking his anger upon a 
single town, whilst the Macedonians overran 
several nations and kingdoms. Hut as he 
happened to stand then in view of the be- 
sieged, they no sooner spied him out, but they 
call to him from their wall, they stretch forth 
their hands, they supplicate and entreat him. 
At the time, he said not a word more, but 
turning about with tears in his eyes, went 
his way. Some little while after, he discuss- 
ed the matter so effectually with Manius, that 
he won him over from his passion, and pre- 
vailed with him to give a truce and time to 
fhe .^tolians, to send deputies to Rome to 
petition the senate for terms of moderation. 

But the hardest task, and that which put 
Titus to the greatest difficulty was, to en- 
treat with Manius for the Chalcidians, who 
biKi incensed him on account of a marriage 
which Antiochus had made in their city, 
®ven whilst the war was on foot; a match 
Noways suitable in point of age, he an eld- 
®vly man being enamored with a mere g[irl; 

M little pcoper for the time, in the midst 
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of a war. She was the daughter of one 
Cleoptolemus, and is said to have been won- 
derfully beautiful. The Chalcidians, in 
consequence, embraced the king’s interests 
with zeal and alacrity, and let him make 
their city the basis of his operations during 
the war. Thither, therefore, he made with 
all speed, when he was routed, and fled ; and 
reaciiing Chalcis, without making any stay, 
taking this young lady, and his money and 
friends with him, away he sails to Asia. 
And now Manius’s indignation carrying him 
in all haste against the Chalcidians, Titus 
hurried after him, endeavoring to pacify 
and to entreat him; and at length, succeeded 
both with him and the chief men among the 
Romans. 

The Chalcidians, thus owing their lives 
to Titus, dedicated to him all the best and 
most magnificent of their sacred buildings, 
inscriptions upon which may be seen to run 
thus to this day: the people dedicate 

THIS GYMNASIUM TO TITUS AND TO HER- 
CULES; SO again: the people consecrate 

THE DELPHINIUM TO TITUS AND TO HER- 
CULES*, and what is yet more, even in our 
time, a priest of Titus was formally elected 
and declared ; and after sacrifice and libation, 
they sing a set song, much of which for the 
length of it we omit, but shall transcribe the 
closing verses: — 

The Roman Faith, whose ai*! of yore, 

Our vows were offered to implore; 

We worship now and evermore. 

To Iion»e, to 'ritiis, and to Jove, 

O maidens, in the danoes move. 

Dances and lo-Pteans t<x) 
lInU) the Roman Faitlj are duo, 

O Savior Tittis, and to you. 

Other parts of Greece also heaped honors 
upon him suitable to his merits, and what 
made all those honors true and real, was the 
surprising good-will and affection which his 
moderation and eejuity of character h.yl won 
for him. For if he were at any time at 
variance with €anyl>ody in matters of busi- 
ness, or out of emulation and rivalry, (as 
with Philopoemen, and again with Dio- 
phanes, when in office as General of the Ach- 
a^ans,) his resentment never went far, nor 
di<l it ever break out into acts; but when it 
had vented itself in some citizen-like free- 
dom of speech, there was an end of it. In 
fine, nobody charged malice or bitterness 
upon his nature, though many imputed 
hastiness and levity to it; in general, he was 
the most attractive and agreeable of com- 
panions, and could speak too, both with 
graoe, and forcibly. For instance, to divert 
the AchasBiis from the conquest oi the isle, 
of Zacynthus, « If,” said he, “they put their 
head too far out of Peloponnesus, they may 
hazard themselves as much as a tortoise out 
of its shell.” Again, when he and Philip 
first met to treat of a cessation and peace, 
the latter complaining that Titus came with 
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a mighty train, while he himself came alone 
and unattended, “ Yes,^’ replied Titus, “ you 
have left yourself alone by killing your 
friends.** At another time, Dinocrates the 
Messeniau,.;^ having drunk too much at a 
merrymeetl^^dti Rome, danced there in 
woman ^s and the next day addressed 

himself t^f^itus for assistance in his design 
to get Me^ne out of the hands of the Ach- 
seans. ,|*^his,” replied Titus, “will be 
mattef^^r consideration; my only surprise 
is that a man with such purposes on his 
hands should be able to dance and sing at 
drinking parties.*’ When, again, the am- 
bassadors of Antiochus were recounting to 
those of Achaea; the various multitudes com- 
posing their royal master’s foroes, and ran 
over a long catalogue of hard names, “ I 
supped once,” said Titus, “with a friend, 
and could not forbear expostulating with 
him at the number of dishes he had pro- 
vided, and said I wondered where he had 
furnished himself with such a variety; 

* 8ir,’ replied he, ‘ to confess the truth, it is 
all hog’s flesh differently cooked.’ And so, 
men of Achaea, when you are told of Ai^tio- 
chus’s lancers, and pikemen, and foot- 
guards, I advise you not to be surprised ; 
since in fact they are all Syrians differently 
armed.” 

After his achievements in Greece, and 
when the war with Antiochus was at an end, 
Titus was created censor; the most emi- 
nent office, and, in a manner, the highest 
preferment, in the commonwealth. The 
son of Marcellus, who had been five times 
consul, was his colleague. These, by vir- 
tue of their office, cashiered four senators of 
no great distinction, and admitted to the 
roll of citizens all freeborn residents. But 
this was more by constraint than their own 
choice; for Terentius Culeo, then tribune of 
the people, to spite the nobility, spurred on 
the populace to order it to be done. At this 
time, the two greatest and most eminent 
persons in the city, African us Scipio and 
Marcus Cato, were at variance. Titus 
named Scipio first member of the senate; 
and involved himself in a quarrel with Cato, 
on the following unhappy occasion. Titus 
had a brother, Lucius Flamininus, very 
unlike him in all points of character, and, 
in particular, low and dissolute in his plea- 
sures, and flagrantly regardless of all de- 
cency. He kept as a companion a boy whom 
he used to carry about with him, not only 
when he had troops under his charge, but 
even when the care of a province was com- 
mitted to him. One day at a drinking-bout, 
i^hen the youngster was wantoning with 
Lucius, “ I love you, Sir, so dearly,” said he, 
“thak preferring your satisfaction to my 
own, I came away without seeing the gladia- 
tors, though I have never seen a man killed 
in mv life.” Lucius, delighted with what 
^ the Doy said, answered, “ Let not that 


trouble you t I can satisfy that lon?in»»» 
and with that, orders a condemned man to 
be fetched out of the prison, and the ex^ 
cutioner to be sent for, and commands him 
to strike off the man’s head, before they ro% 
from table. Valerius Antias only so far 
varies the story as to make it a woman for 
whom he did it. But Livy says that ia 
Cato’s own speech the statement is, that a 
Gaulish deserter coming with his and 
children to the door, Lucius took him into 
the banqueting-room, and killed him with 
his own hand, to gratify his paramour. 
Cato, it is probable, might say this by way 
of aggravation of the crime; but that the 
slain was no such fugitive, but a prisoner, 
and one condemned to die, not to mention 
other authorities, Cicero tells us in his trea- 
tise On Old Age, where he brings in Cato, 
himself, giving that account of the matter. 

However, this is certain ; Cato, during 
his censorship, made a severe scrutiny into 
the senators’ lives in order to the purging and 
reforming the house, and expelled Lucius, 
though he had been once Consul before, and 
though the punishment seemed to reflect 
dishonor on his brother also; * Both of them 
presented themselves to the assembly of the 
people in a suppliant manner, not without 
tears in their eyes, requesting that Cate 
might show the reason and cause of his fix- 
ing such a stain upon so honorable a family 
The citizens thought it a modest and moder- 
ate request. Cato, however, without anj 
retraction or reserve, at once came forward 
and standing up with his colleague interro 
gated Titus, as to whether he knew th( 
story of the supper. Titus answered iu thf 
negative, Cato related it, and challenge 
Lucius to a formal denial of it. Lucius madf 
no reply, whereupon the people ad judges 
the disgrace just and suitable, and waited 
upon Cato home from the tribunal in greai 
state. But Titus still so deeply resentei 
his brother’s degradation, that he alliec 
himself with those who had long borne i 
grudge against Cato ; and winning over { 
major part of the senate, he revoked am 
made void all the contracts, leases, and bar 
gains made by Cato, relating to public rev 
enues, and also got numerous actions an( 
accusations brought against him ; carryinj 
on against a lawful magistrate and excellen 
citizen, for the sake of one who was indee< 
his relation, but was unworthy to be so, am 
had but gotten his deserts, a course of bitte 
and violent attacks, which it would be ban 
to say were either right or patriotic. Aft^*" 
wards, however, at a public spectacle in th 
theatre, at which the senators appeared » 
usual, sitting, as became their rank, in th 
first seats, when Lucius was spied at th 
lower end, seated in a mean, dishonorabj 
place, it made a great impression upon th 
people, nor could they endure the sight, bu 
kept calling out to him to move, until he di< 
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move and went in among those of consular 
Stmity, who received him into their seats. 

^ This natural ambition of Titus was well 
enough looked upon by the world, whilst 
the wars we have given a relation of afforded 
competent fuel to feed it; as, for instance, 
when after the expiration of his consulship, 
he had a command as military tribune, 
which nobody pressed upon him. But being 
now oiit of all employ in the government, 
and advanced in years, he showed his de- 
fects more plainly ; allowing himself, in this 
inactive remainder of life, to be carried away 
with the passion for reputation, as uncon- 
trollably as any youth. Some such transport, 
it is thought, betrayed him into a proceed- 
ing against Hannibal, which lost him the 
regard of many. For Hannibal, having fled 
his country, first took sanctuary with Anti- 
ochus; but he having been glad to obtain a 
peace, after the battle in Phrygia, Hannibal 
was put to shift for himself, by a second 
flight, and, after wandering through many 
countries, fixed at length in Bithynia, prof- 
fering his service to king Prusias. Every 
one at Rome knew where he was, but looked 
upon him, now in his weakness and old age, 
with no sort of apprehension, as one whom 
fortune had quite cast off. Titus, however, 
coining thither as ambassador, though he 
was sent from the senate to Prusias upon 
another errand, yet, seeing Hannibal resi- 
dent there, it stirred up resentment in him 
to find that he was yet alive. And though 
Prusias used much intercession and entreat- 
ties in favor of him, as his suppliant and 
familiar friend, Titus was not to be entreat- 
ed. There was an ancient oracle, it seems, 
which prophesied thus of Hannibars end : — 

Lihyssan earth shall Hannibal inclose. 

He interpreted this to be meant of the Afri- 
can Libya, and that he should be buried in 
Carthage; as if he might yet expect to re- 
turn and end his life there. But there is a 
*andy place in Bithynia, bordering on the 
sea, and near it a little village called Libys- 

It was Hannibal’s chance to be staying 
here, and having ever from the beginning 
nad a distrust of the easiness and cowardice 
ui Prusias, and a fear of the Romans, he 
had, long before, ordered seven underground 
passages to be dug from his house, leading 
Jrom his lod^ng, and running a considera- 
hle distance in various opposite directions, 
Jfl indiscernible from without. As soon, 
therefore, as he heard what Titus had or- 
^®red, he attempted to make his escape 
these mines ; but finding them beset 
^ith the king's guards, he resolved upon 
away with himself. Some say tnat 
J^pping^is upper garment about his neck, 

® t^mmanded his servant to set his knee 
‘gainst his back, and not to cease twisting 

Polling it, till he had completely stran- 
Rtea him. Others say, he drank bull’s blood, 
18 
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after the example of Themistocles and Mid- 
as. Livy writes that he had poison in read- 
iness, which he mixed for the purpose, and 
that taking the cup in his hand, “ Let us 
ease,” said he, “ the Romans, of .tbeir con- 
tinual dread and care, who this^ ii long and 
tedious to await the death *0^ %lhated old 
man. Yet Titus will not bear h»y a glo- 
rious victory, nor one worthy of wMise ances- 
tors who sent to caution P3’rrhu8, a% enemy, 
and a coiupieror too, against the poifbh pre- 
pared for him by traitors.” ' . 

Thus various are the reports of Hannibal’s 
death; but when the news of it came to the 
senator’s ears, some felt indignation against 
Titus for it, blaming as well his ofliciousness 
as his cruelty ; who when there was nothing 
to urge it, out of mere appetite for distinc- 
tion,, to have it said that ho had caused 
Hannibal’s death, sent him to his grave 
when be was now' like a bird that in its old 
age has lost its feathers, and incapable of 
flying is let alone to live tamely without 
nioI(‘s(ation. 

They began also now to regard with in- 
creased admiration the clemency and mag- 
naniinity of Scipio African ns, and called to 
mind how he, wli(*n luj bad vainpiished in 
Africa the till then invineible and t(‘rriblo 
Hannibal, neither banished him his country, 
nor (‘xacted of his countrymen that they 
should give liim up. At a j>arl(?y just before 
they joined battle, Scipio gave him liis 
band, and in tlie pc'ace made after it, lie put 
no hard article upon him, nor insulted over 
Ins fallen fortune. It is told, too, that thc-sy 
had another inec-ting afterwards, at Eplu'sus, 
and that wIkmi Hannibal, as they were 
walking together, took the upper hand, 
Africaiius let it pass, and walked on with- 
out the least notice of it; and that then 
they began to talk of g(jnerals, and Hanni- 
bal aflirined that Alexander was the greatest 
command(*r th(i world ha(l seen, next to him 
ryrrhus, and the thiid was himself; Afri- 
caiius, with a smile, asked, ‘‘ What would 
you have said, if I had not defeated jouV ” 
“ I wouM not then, Scii>io,” lie replied, 
“have made myself the third, but the first 
commander,” Such conduct was much 
admired in Scipio, and that of Titus, who 
had as it were insulted the dead whom an- 
other had slain, was no less generally found 
fault with. Not but that there were some 
who applauded the action, looking upon 
living Hannibal as a fire, which only wanted 
blowing to become a flame. For when he 
was in the prime and flower of his age, it was 
not his bofiy nor his hand, that had been so 
formidable, but his consummate skill and 
experience, together with his innate malice 
and rancor against the Roman name, things 
which do not impair with age. For the 
temper and bent of the soul renflai ns constant, 
while fortune continually varies; and some 
new hope might easily rouse to a fresh 
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attempt those whose hatred made them 
enemies to the last. Apd what really hap- 
pened afterwards does to a certain ^tent 
tend yet further to the exculpation of iitu^. 
Aristonicus, of the family of 
musician, upon the reputation of being the 
son of Eunienes, tilled all Asia with tumults 
and rebellion. Then again, Mithndates, 
after his defeats by Sylla and Fimbria, and 
vast slaughter as well among his prime 
officers as common soldiers, made head again, 
and proved a most dangerous enemy, against 
Lucullus, both by sea and land. Hannibal 
was never reduced to so contemptible a state 
as Caius Marius; he had the friendship of a 
king, and the free exercise of his faculties, 
employment and charge in th(^ navy, and 
over the horse and foot, of Prusias ; whereas 
those who but now were laughing to hear of 


Marius wandering about Africa, destitute 
and begging, in no long time after were seen 
entreating his mercy in Rome, with his rods at 
their backs, and his axes at their necks. So 
true it is, that looking to the possible future, 
we can call nothing that we see either great 
or small; as nothing puts an end to the 
mutability and vicissitude of things, but 
what puts an end to their very being. Some 
authors accordingly tell us, that Titusriid not 
do this of his own head, but that he was joined 
in commission with Lucius Scipio, and tliat 
the whole object of the embassy was to effect 
Hannibal’s death. And now, as we find no 
further mention in history of any thing done 
by Titus, either in war or in the administra- 
tion of the government, hut simply that he 
died in peace ; it is time to look upon him aa 
he stands in comparison with Philopoemen. 


COMPARISON OF PHILOPCEMEN WITH FLAMININUS. 


First, then, as for the greatness of ^ the 
benefits which Titus conferred on Greece, 
neither Philopoemen, nor many braver men 
than he, can make good the parallel. They 
were Greeks fighting against Greeks, but 
Titus, a stranger to Greece, fought for her. 
And at the very time when Philopoemen 
went over into Crete, destitute of means 
to succor his besieged countrymen, Titus, 
by a defeat given to Philip in the heart 
of Greece, set them and their cities free. | 
Again, if we examine the battles they fought, 
Philopoemen, whilst he was the AchoBans’ 
general, slew more Greeks than Titus, in 
aiding the Greeks, slew Macedonians. As 
to their failings, ambition was Titus’s weak 
side, and obstinacy Philopoe men’s ; in the 
former, anger was easily kindled, in the lat- 
ter, it was as hardly quenched. Titus re- 
served to Philip the royal dignity ; he par- 
doned the iEtolians, and stood their friend ; 
but Philopoemen, exasperated against his 
country, deprived it of its supremacy over 
the adjacent villages. Titus was ever con- 
stant to those he had ouce befriended, the 
other, upon any offence, as prone to cancel 
kindnesses. He who had once been a bene- 
factor to the Lacedaemonians, afterwards laid 
their walls level with the ground, wasted their 
country, and in the end changed and de- 
stroyed the whole frame of their government. 
He seems, in truth, to have prodigalled ] 
away his own life, through passion and per- 
verseness ; for he fell upon the Messenians, 
not with that conduct and caution that char- 
acterized the movements of Titus, but with 
unnecessary and unreasonable haste. 

The many battles he fought, and the many 
trophies he won, may make us ascribe to 
Philopoemen the more thorough knowledge 
of war. Titus decided the matter betwixt 


Philip and himself in two engagements ; but 
Philopoemen came off victorious in ten thou- 
sand encounters, to all which fortune had 
scarcely any pretence, so much were tln*y 
owing to his skill. Besides, Titus got his 
renown, assisted by the power of a flourish- 
ing Rome ; the other flourished under a de- 
cliiied Greece, so that his successes may be 
accounted his own ; in Titus’s glory Home 
claims a share. The one had brave meu 
under him, the other made his brave, hv 
being over them. And though Philopoeinei/ 
was unfortunate certainly, in always 
opposed to his countrymen, yet this misfor- 
tune is at the same time a proof of his merit. 
Where the circumstances are the same, supi?* 
rior success can only be ascribed to supei ior 
merit. And he had, indeed, to do with t he 
two most warlike nations of all Greece, the 
Cretans on the one hand, and the Lacedie* 
monians on the other, and he mastered the 
craftiest of them by art and the bravest o 
them by valor. It may also be said tliu 
Titus, having his men armed and disciplnv-' 
to his hand, had in a manner his victoru’ 
made for him ; whereas Philopmmen 
forced to introduce a discipline and 
his own, and to new-mould and mod d n 
soldiers ; so that what is of greatest 
towards insuring a victory was in his case - 
own creation, while the other had 
provided for his benefit. Philopoemen eflect^ 
many gallant things with his own hand, ^ 
Titus none ; so much so that one •- 

mus, an JEtolian, made it a jest against n 
that while he, the ^tolian, was running '' 
his drawn sword, where he saw the . 

nians drawn up closest and fighting bar 
Titus was standing still, and 
stretched out to heaven, praying to the 
for aid. 
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It is true, Titus acquitted himself admira- 
Mv both as a governor and as an ambassa- 
dor * but Philopoemen was no less service- 
able’and useful to the Achfeans in the capa- 
city of a private man, than in that of a com- 
mander. He was a private citizen when he 
restored the Messenians to their liberty, and 
delivered their city from Nabis ; he was also 
a private citizen when he rescued the Lace- 
da^moiiTans, and shut the gates of Sparta 
a(rainst the General Diophanes, and Titus, 
lie had a nature so truly formed for com- 
mand that he could govern even the laws 
themselves for the public good ; he did not 
need to wait for the formality of being elected 
into command by the governed, but em- 
ployed their service, if occasion required, at 
his" own discretion; judging that he who 
understood their real interests, was more 
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truly their supreme magistrate, than he 
whom they had elected to the office. The 
equity, clemency, and humanity of Titus 
towards the Greeks, display a great and gen- 
erous nature ; but the actions of Philopa'men, 
full of courage, and forward to assert his 
country’s liberty against the Romans, have 
something yet greater and nobler in them. 
For it is not as hard a task to gratify the in- 
digent and distressed, as to bear up against, 
and to dare to incur the anger of tlie power- 
ful. To conclude, since it does not appear 
to be easy, by any review or discussion, to 
establish the true difference of their merits, 
and decide to which a preference is due, will 
it be an unfair award in the case, if we let 
the Greek bear away the crown for military 
conduct and warlike skill, and the liomaii 
for justice and clemency ? 


PYRRHUS. 


Of the Thesprotians and Molossians after 
the great inundation, the first king, accord- 
iuj^ to some historians, was Phaethon, one 
of those who came into Epirus with Pelas- 
pfus. Others tell us that Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, having set up the worship of Jupiter 
at Dodona, settled there among the Molos- 
aians. In after time, Neoptolemus, Aeliil- 
les’s son, planting a colony, possessed these 
parts himself, and left a succession of kings, 
who, after him, were named Pyrrhidte ; as 
lie in his youth was called Pyrrhus, and of 
his legitimate children, one was born of 
banassa, daughter of Cleodscus, Ilyllus’s son, 
had also that name. From him, Achilles 
came to have divine honors in Epirus, under 
the name of Aspetus, in the language of the 
country. After these first kings, those of 
the following intervening times becoming 
harV)arou8, and insignificant both in their 
j*o\ver and their lives, Tharrhypas is said to 
have been the first, .who by introducing 
breek manners and learning, and humane 
^^to his cities, left any fame of himself. 
Aicetas was the son of Tharrhypas, Arybas 
of Alcetas, and of Arybas and Troas his 
• be married Phthia, the 
daughter of Menon, the Thessalian, a man 
^be time of the Lamiac war, and 
of highest command in the confederate army 
Leosthenes. To ^Eacides were born 
of Phthia, Deidamia and Troas, daughters, 
and^hus, a son. 

The Molossians, afterwards fallinji into 
actions, and expelling JEacides, brought in 
sons of Neoptolemus, and such friends of 
-acides as they could take were all cut off ; 
ji^J^bus, yet an infant, and searched for by 
off stolen away and cifiried 

“ oy Androclides and Angelus; who, how- 
being obliged to take with them a few 


servants, and women to nurse the child, were 
much impeded and rid-arded in their flight, 
and when they were now overtaken, they 
delivered the infant to Androcleon, Ilipjuas, 
and Neander, faithful and able, young fellows, 
giving them in charge to niak(‘ for Megara, a 
town of Alacedon, with all their might, while 
they themselves, partly by entr(‘aty, and 
partly by force, stopped the course of the 
pursuers till late in the evening. At last, 
naving hardly forcful them back, they joined 
those who haVl the care of Pyrrhus ; but the 
sun being already sot, at the point of attain- 
ing their object they suddenly lound them- 
seives cut off from it. For on reaching the 
river that rims by the city tlioy lound it 
looking formidable and rough, and endeavor- 
ing to pass over, they discovered it was not 
fordable ; late rains having heightemul the 
water, and made the current violent. J’he 
darkrie.ss of the night added to the liorror of 
all, so that they durst not ventun? of them- 
selves to carry over the child and the women 
that attended it; but, perceiving som(* of 
the country people on tlie other side, they 
desired them to a-ssist their i)assage, and 
showed them Pyrrhus, calling out aloud, and 
importuning them. They, however, could 
not hear for the noise and roaring of the 
water. Thus time was spent whiie thos5 
called out, and the others did not understand 
what was said, till one recollecting himself, 
stripped off a piece of bark from an oak, and 
wrote on it with the tongue of a buckle, 
stating the neces-sities and the fortunes of 
the child, and then rolling it about a stone, 
which was made use of to give force to the 
motion, threw it over to the other side, or, 
as some say, fastened it to the end of a 
1 javelin, and darted it over. When the men 
Ion the other shore read what was on the 
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1>atk, and saw how time pressed, without 
delay they cut down some trees, and lashing 
them together, came over to" them. And it 
so fell out, that he who first got ashore, and 
took Pyrrhus in his arms, was named Achil- 
les, the rest being helped over by others as 
they came to hand. ^ 

Thus being safe, and out of the reach ot 
pursuit, they addressed themselves to Crlau- 
cias, then king of the Illyrians, and finding 
him sitting at home with his wife, they laid 
down the child before them. The king began 
to weigh the matter, fearing Cassander, who 
was a mortal enemy of ^acides, and, being 
in deep consideration, said nothing for a 
long time ; while Pyrrhus, crawling about 
on the ground, gradually got near and laid 
hold with his hand upon the king’s robe, 
and so helping himself upon his feet against 
the knees of Glaucias, first moved laughter, 
and then pity, as a little humble, crying peti- 
tioner. Some say he did not throw himself 
before Glaucias, out catching hold of an al- 
tar of the gods, and spreading his hands 
about it, raised himself up by that ; and that 
Glaucias took the act as an omen. At pre- 
sent, therefore, he gave Pyrrhus into the 
charge of his wife, commanding he should be 
brought up with his O’V^n children ; and a 
little after, the enemies sending to demand 
him, and Cassander himself offering two 
hundred, talents, he would not deliver him 
up ; but when he was twelve years old, bring- 
ing him with an army into Epirus, made him 
king. Pyrrhus in the air of his face had 
something more of the terrors, than of the 
augustness of kingly power ; he had not a 
regular set of upper teeth, but in the place 
of them one continued bone, with small 
lines marked on it, resembling the divisions 
of a row of teeth. It was a general belief he 
could cure the spleen, by sacrificing a white 
cock and gently pressing with his right foot 
on the spleen of the persons as they lay down 
on their backs, nor was any one so poor or 
inconsiderable as not to be welcome, if he 
desired it, to the benefit of his touch. He 
accepted the cock for the sacrifice as a re 
ward, and was always much pleased with the 
present. The large toe of that foot was said 
to have a divine virtue ] for after his death, 
the rest of the body being consumed, this 
was found unhurt and untouched by the fire. 
But of these things hereafter. 

• Being now about seventeen years old, and 
the government in appearance well settled, 
he took a journey out of the kingdom to at- 
tend the marriage of one of Glaucias’s son^ 
with whom he was brought up ; ^ upon which 
opportunity the Molossians again rebelling, 
turned out all of his party, plundered his 
property, and gave themselves up to Neop- 
tolemus. Pyrrhus, having thus lost the 
kingdom, and being in want of all things, 
applied to Demetrius the son of Antigonus, 
husband of his sister Deidamia, who, 
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while she was but a child, had been in name 
the wife of Alexander, son of Roxana, but 
their affairs afterwards proving unf6rtunate, 
when she came to age, Demetrius married 
her. At the great battle of Ipsus, where so 
many kings were engaged, Pyrrhus, taking 
part with Demetrius, though yet but a youth, 
routed those that encountered him, and high- 
ly signalized himself among all the soldiery; 
and afterwards, when Demetrius’s fSrtunes 
were' low, he did not forsake him then, but 
secured for him the cities of Greece with 
which he was intrusted ; and upon articles 
of agreement being made between Demetrius 
and Ptolemy, he went over as an hostage for 
him into Egypt, where both in hunting and 
other exercises, he gave Ptolemy an ample 
proof of his courage and strength. Here 
observing Berenice in ^eatest power, and of 
all Ptolemy’s wives highest in esteem for 
virtue and understanding, he made his court 
principally to her. He had a particular art 
of gaining over the great to his own interest, 
as on the other hand he readily overlooked 
such as were below him ; and being also well- 
behaved and temperate in his life, among all 
the young princes then at court, he was 
thought most fit to have Antigone for his 
wife, one of the daughters of Berenice by 
Philip, before she married Ptolemy. 

After this match, advancing in honor, ml 
I Antigone being a very good wife to him, 
[having procured a sum of money, and raised 
^an army, he so ordered matters as to be sent 
into his kingdom of Epirus, and arrived 
there to the great satisfaction of many, from 
their hate to Neoptolemus, who was goforn^ 
ing in a violent and arbitrary way. But 
fearing lest Neoptolemus should enter into 
alliance wdth some neighboring princes, no 
came to terms and friendship with him, 
agreeing that they should share the govern- 
ment between them. There were people, 
however, who, as time went on, secretly ex- 
asperated them, and fomented jealousies be- 
tween them. The cause chiefly moving 
Pyrrhus is said to have had this beginning- 
It was customary for the kings to offer sacri- 
fice to Mars, at Passaro, a plade in the MoloS|- 
sian country, and that done to enter into a 
solemn covenant with the Epirots ; they 
govern according to law, these to 
the government as by law 
This was performed in the presence of bow 
kings, who were there with their immediaw 
friends, giving and receiving many pr 
sents ; here Gtelo, one of the friends 
Neoptolemus, taking Pyrrhus by tl'® 
presented him with two pair of draught oxe • 
Myrtilus, his cup-bearer, being then pp 
begged these of Pyrrhus, who not /ivins 
them to him, but to another, Myrtilus 
tremely resented it, which Gelo took . . 
of, aad, inviting him to a banquet, ^ 
drinking and ottier Wcesses, as some reia 
Myrtilus being then in the flower oi 
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voutb,) he entered into discourse, persuading 
him to adhere to Neontolemus, and destroy 
Pyrrhus by poison. Myrtilus received the 
diign, appearing to approve and consent to 
it, but privately discovered it to Pyrrhus, by 
whose command he recommended Alexi- 
crates, his chief cupbearer, to Gelo, as a fit 
instrument for their design, Pyrrhus being 
verv desirous to have proof of the plot by 
severarevidences. So Gelo being deceived, 
Nfeoptolemus, who was no less decehred, 
imagining the design went prosperously on, 
could not forbear, but in his joy spoke of it 
among his friends, and once at an entertain- 
ment at his sister Cadmea’s, talked openly 
of it, thinking none heard but themselves. 
Kor was any one there but Phaenarete the 
wife of Samon ; who hjid the care of Neop- 
tolemus’s flocks and herds. She, turning her 
face towards the wall upon a couch, seemed 
fast asleep, and having heard all that passed, 
un8us])ected, next day came to Antigone, 
l^Trhus’s wife, and told her what she had 
heard Neoptolemus say to his sister. On 
understanding which Pyrrhus for the present 
said little, but on a sacrifice day, making an 
invitation for Neoptolemus, killed him; 
being satisfied before that the great men 
of the Epirots were his friends, and that 
they were eager for him to rid himself of 
Neoptolemus, and not to content himself 
with a mere petty share of the government, 
but to follow his own natural vocation to 
great designs, and now when a just ground of 
suspicion appeared, to anticipate Neopto- 
lemus by taking him off first. 

• In* memory of Berenice and Ptolemy, he 
named his son by Antigone, Ptolemy, and 
having built a city in the peninsula of Epi- 
rus, called it Berenicis. From this time he 
began to revolve many and vast projects in 
his thoughts ; but his first special hope and 
design lay near home, and he found means 
to engage himself in the Macedonian affairs 
under the following pretext. Of Cassan- 
der’s sons, Antipater, tne eldest, killed Thes- 
Balonica his mother, and expelled his 
brother Alexander, who sent to Demetrius 
entreating his Iwsistance, and also called in 
1 yrrhus ; but Demetrius being retarded by 
multitude of business, Pyrrhus, coming first, 
demanded in reward of his service the dis- 
tncts called Tymphaea and Parauaea in Ma- 
cedon itself, and, of their new conquests, 
Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia. 
t he young prince giving way, he took pos- 
session of these countries, and secured them 
^ith good mrrisons, and proceeded to re- 
/or Alexander himself other parts of 
Jhe kingdom which he gained from Antipa- 
Lysimachus, designing to send aid to 
^tipater, was involved in much other 
usinesi, but knowing Pyrrhus would 4 ot 
msoblige Ptolemy, or deny hiqi anything, 
pretended letter# to him as from 
desiring him to give up his expe- 
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dition, upon the payment of three hundred 
talents to him by Antipater. Pyrrhus, open- 
ing the letter, quickly discovered the fraud 
of Lysimachus; for it had not the accus- 
tomed style of salutation, ** The father to 
the son, health,’* but “King Ptolemy to 
Pyrrhus, the king, health; ” and reproach- 
ing Lysimachus, he notwithstanding made a 
peace, and they all met to confirm it by a 
solemn oath upon sacrifice. A goat, a bull, 
and a ram being brought out, the ram on a 
sudden fell dead. The others laughed, but 
Theodotus the prophet forbade Pyrrhus to 
swear, declaring that Heaven by that portend- 
ed the death of one of the three kings, upon 
which he refused to ratify the peace. 

The affairs of Alexander oeing now in 
some kind of settlement, Demetrius arrived, 
contrary, as soon appeared, to the desire and 
indeed not without the alarm of Alexander. 
After they had been a few days together, 
their mutual jealousy led them to conspire 
against each other; and Demetrius taking 
advantage of the first occasion, was before- 
hand with the young king, and slew him, 
jind^ proclaimed himself king of Macedon. 
There had been formerly no very good un- 
derstanding between him and Pyrrhus ; for 
besides the inroads he made into Thessaly, 
the innate disease of princes, ambition of 
greater empire, had rendered them formida- 
ble and suspected neighbors to each other, 
especially since Deidainia’s death ; and both 
having seized Macedon, they came into con- 
flict for the same object, and the ditference 
between them bad the stronger motives. 
Demetrius having first attacked the iEtolians 
and subdued them, left Pantauchus there 
with a considerable army, md marched 
direct against Pyrrhus, and Pyrrhus, as he 
thought, against him ; but by mistake of the 
ways they passed by one another, •and 
Demetrius falling into Epirus wasted the 
country, and Pyrrhus, meeting with Pan- 
tauchus, prepared for an engagement. The 
soldiers fell to, and tliere was a sharp and 
terrible conflict, especially where the gener- 
rals were. Pantauchus, in courage, dexter- 
ity, and strength of body, being confessedly 
the best of all Demetrius’s captains, and 
having both resolution and high spirit, 
challenged Pyrrhus to fight hand in hand ; 
on the other side Pyrrhus, professihg not to 
yield to any king in valor and glory, an^ 
esteeming the fame of Achilles more truly to 
belong to him for his courage than for his 
blood, advanced against Pantauchus throug^h 
the front of the army. First they used their 
lances, then came to a close fight, and man- 
aged their swords both with art and force ; 
Pyrrhus receiving one wound, but retumiiig 
two for it, one in the thigh the other near the 
neck, repulsed and overthrew PantatichuSy 
but did not kill him outright^ as he wae 
rescued by his friends. But the J^pirete 
exulting in the victory of their king^ and 
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admiring his courage, forced through and 
out in pieces the phalanx of the Macedonians, 
and pursuing those that fled, killed many, 
and took five thousand prisoners. 

This fight did not so much exasperate the 
Macedonians with anger for their loss, or 
with hatred to Pyrrhus, as it caused esteem, 
and admiration of his valor, apd great dis- 
course of him among those that saw what he 
did, and were engaged against him in the 
action. They thought his countenance, his 
swiftness and his motions expressed those of 
.the great Alexander, and that they beheld 
here an image and resemblance of his rapidity 
and strength in fight ; other kings merely by 
their purple and their guards, by the formal 
bending of their necks, and lofty tone of 
speech, Pyrrhus only by arms, and "in action, 
represented Aiexander. Of his knowledge of 
military tactics and the art of a general, and 
his great ability that way, we have the best 
information from the commentaries he left 
behind him. Antigonus, also, we are told, 
being asked who was the greatest soldier, 
said, “ Pyrrhus, if he lives to be old,’’ refer- 
ring only to those of his own time ; but Can- 
nibal of all great commanders esteemed 
Pyrrhus for skill and conduct the first, 
Scipio the second, and himself the third, as 
is related in the life of Scipio. In a word, 
he seemed ever to make this all his thought 
and philosophy, as the most kingly part of 
learning ; other curiosities he held in no ac- 
count. He is reported, when asked at a 
feast whether he thought Python or Caphi- 
sias the be^t musician, to have said, Poly- 
sperchon was the best soldier, as though it 
became a king to examine and understand 
only such things. Towards his familiars he 
was mild, and not easily incensed ; zealous, 
and even vehement in returning kindnesses. 
Thus when Aeropus was dead, he could not 
bear it with moderation, saying, he indeed 
had suffered what was common to human 
nature, but condemning and blaming him- 
self, that by puttings off and de^aj'^s he had 
not returned his kindness in time. For our 
debts may be satisfied to the creditor’s heirs, 
but not to have made the acknowledgment 
of received favors, while they to whom it is 
due can be sensible of it, afflicts a good and 
worthy nature. Some thinking it fit that 
Pyrrhus should banish a certain ill-tongued 
fellow in Ambracio, who had spoken very 
indecently of him, “ Let him rather,” said 
he, . “ speak against us here to a few, than 
rambling about to a CTeat many.” And 
others who in their wine nad made reflections 
upon him, being afterward questioned for it, 
and asked by nim whether they had said 
such words, on one of the young fellows 
answering, “Yes, all that, king: and should 
have said more if we had had more wine;” 
he laughed and discharged them. After 
Anti^ne’s death, he married several wives 
to enlarge his interest and power. He had 


I the dau^ter of Autoleon, king of the Pavu 
'nians, Bircenno, Bardyllis the Illyria^ 
daughter, Lanassa, daughter of Agathocle! 
the Syracusan, who brought with her in 
dower the city of Corcyra which had been 
taken by Agathocles. By Antigone he had 
Ptolemy, Alexander, by Lanassa, and 
Helenus, his youngest son, by^Bircenna : he 
brought them up all in arms, hot and ea?er 
youths, and by him sharpened and whetted 
to Wkr from their very infancy. It is said 
when one of them, while yet a child, asked 
him to which he would leave the kingdom, he 
replied, to him that had the sharpest sword 
which indeed was much like that tragical 
curse of Oedipus to his sons : — 

Not by the lot decide. 

But with the sword the heritage divide. 

So unsocial and wild-beast-like is the nature 
of ambition and cupidity. 

After this battle Pyrrhus, returning glori- 
ously home, enjoyed his fame and reputation, 
and being called “ Eagle ” by the Epirots, 
“By you,” said he, “I am an eagle; for 
how should I not be such, while I have your 
arms as wings to sustain me?” A little 
after, having intelligence that Demetrius 
was dangerously sick he entered on a sudden 
into Macedonia, intending only an incursion, 
and to harass the country ; but was very 
near seizing upon all, and taking the kini;- 
dom without a blow. He marched as far as 
Edessa unresisted, great nuifibers deserting, 
and coming in to him. This danger excited 
Demetrius beyond his strength, and his 
friends and commanders in a short time’‘got it 
considerable army together, and with all 
their forces briskly attacked Pyrrhus, who, 
coming only to pillage, would not stand a 
fight, but retreating lost part of his army, as 
he went off, by the close pursuit of the 
Macedonians. Demetrius, however, al- 
though he had easily and quickly forced 
Pyrrhus out of the country, yet did not slight 
him, but having resolved upon great designs, 
and to recover his father’s kingdom with an 
army of one hundred thousand men, and a 
fleet of five hundred ships, would neither 
embroil himself with Pyrrhus, nor leave the 
Macedonians so active and troublesome a 
neighbor ; and since he had no leisure to con- 
tinue the war with him, he was willing 
treat and conclude a peace, and to turn his 
forces upon the other kin^. Articles being 
agreed upon , the designs of Demetrius quick- 
ly discovered themselves by the greatness of 
his preparation. And the other kings, be- 
ing alarmed, sent to Pyrrhus ambassadors 
and letters, expressing their wonder that he 
should choose to let his own opportunity pass 
by, and wait till Demetrius could use his ; and 
whereas he was now able to chase him out of 
Macedon, involved m designs and disturbed, 
he should eirpect tfu Demetrius at leisure, 
and grown great> should bring the war home 
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to his own door, and make him fight for his 
temples and sepulchres in Molossia; especially 
^ving so lately, by kis means, lost Corcyra 
and his wife toother. For Lanassa had 
taken offence at ryrrhus fpr too great an in- 
clination to those wives of his that were bar- 
barians, and so withdrew to Corcyra, and 
desiring to marry some king, invited Deme- 
trius, knowing of all the kings he was most 
ready fb entertain offers of marriage : so he 
sailed thither, married Lanassa, and placed 
a garrison in the city. The kings having 
written thus to Pyrrhus, themselves likewise 
contrived to find ^emetrius work, while he 
was delaying and making his preparations. 
Ptolemy, setting out with a great fleet, drew 
off many of the Greek cities. Lvsimachus 
out of Thrace wasted the upper ^^lacedon ; 
and Pyrrhus, also, taking arms at the same 
time, marched to Beroea, expecting, as it 
fell out, that Demetrius, collecting his forces 
against Lysiraachus, would leave the lower 
country undefended. That very night he 
seemed in his sleep to be called by Alexan- 
der the Great, and approaching saw him sick 
abed, but was received with very kind words 
and much respect, and promised zealous as- 
sistance. He making bold to reply : ** How, 
Sir, can you, being sick, assist me ? ** “ With 
my name,” said he, and mounting Nissean 
horse, seemed to lead the way. At tlie sight 
of this vision he was much assured, and with 
swift marches overrtmiiingall the interjacent 
places, takes Beroea, and making his head- 
quarters thei'0, reduced the rest of the coun- 
tiy by his commanders. When Demetrius 
•received intelligence of this, and perceived 
likewise the Macedonians ready to mutiny 
in the army, he was afraid to advance fur- 
ther, lest coming near Lysimachus, a Macedo- 
nian king, and of great fame, they should re- 
volt to him. So returning, he marched di- 
rectly against Pyrrhus, as a stranger, and 
hited by the Macedonians. But while he lay 
encamped there near him, many who came 
put of Beroea infinitely praised Pyrrhus as 
invincible in arms, a glorious warrior, who 
treated those he had taken kindly and hu- 
manely.<» Several of these PyiThus himself 
sent privately, pretending to be Macedonians, 
and saying, now was the time to be delivered 
from the severe government of Demetrius 
by coming over to Pyrrhus, a gracious prince 
and a lover of soldiers. By this artifice a great 
part of the army was in a state of excitement, 
and the soldiers began to look every way about 
inquiring for Pyrrhus. It happened he was 
Without bis helmet, till understanding they 
did not know him, he put it on again, and so 
was quickly recogniz^ by his lofty crest, 
the goat’s horns he# wore upon it. Then 
the M%cedonifuiSy running to him, desired to 
told his password, and some put oaken 
boughs upon their he^s, because they saw 
them worn by the soldiers about him. Some 
P®wons even took the confidenoe to say to 
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Demetrius himself, that he would be well ad- 
vised to withdraw, and lay down the govern- 
ment. And he, indeed, seeing the mutinous 
movements of the army to be only too con- 
sistent with what they said, privately got 
jiway, disguised in a. broad hat, and a com- 
mon soldier’s coat. So Pyrrhus became 
master of the army without fighting, and 
was declared king of the Macedonians. 

But Lysimachus now arriving, and claim- 
ing the defeat of Demetrius as the joint ex- 
ploit of them' both, and that therefore the 
kingdom should be shared between them, 
Pyrrhus, not as yet quite assured of the 
Macedonians, and in doubt of their faith, 
consented to the proposition of Lysimachus, 
and divided the country and cities between 
them accordingly. This was for the present 
useful, and prevented a war ; but shortly 
after they found the partition not so much a 
peaceful settlement, as an occasion of further 
complaint and difference. For men whose 
ambition neither seas nor mountains, norun-<^ 
peopled deserts can limit, nor the bounds 
dividing Europe from Asia confine their 
vas/; desires, it would be hard to. expect to 
forbear from injuring one another when 
they touch, and are close together. These 
are ever naturally at war, envying and seek- 
ing advantages of one another, and merely 
make use of those two words, peace and war, 
like current coin, to serve their occasions, 
not as justice but as expediency suggests, 
and are really better men when tney openly 
enter on a war, than when they give to the 
mere forbearance from doing wrong, for 
want of opportunity, the sacred names of 
justice and friendship. Pyrrhus was an in- 
stance of this; for setting himself against 
the rise of Demetrius again, and endeavoring 
to hinder the recovery of his power, as it 
were from a kind of sickness, he assisted 
the Greeks, and came to Athens, where, hav- 
ing ascended the Acropolis, he offered sacri- 
fice to the goddess, and the same day came 
down again, and told the Athenians he was 
much gratified by the good-will and the con- 
fidence they had shown to him ; but if they 
were wise, he advised them never to let any 
king come thither again, or open their city 
gates to him. He concluded also a peace 
with Demetrius, but shortly after he was 
gone into Asia, at the persuasion of Lysima- 
chus. he tampered with the Thessalians to 
revolt, and besieged his cities in Greece ; 
finding he could better preserve the attach- 
ment of the Macedonians in war than in 
peace, and being of his own inclination not 
much given to rest. At last, after Deme- 
trius had been overthrown in Syria, Uvii- 
machus, who had secured his affairs, and had 
nothing to do, immediately turned hia wholo 
forces upon Pyrrhus, who was in quarters 
at Edessa, and falling upon and seipng hia 
convoy of provisions, brought first a great 
scarcity into the army ; then partly lot^ 
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terSf paHly by spreading rumors abroad, be 
corrupted the principal officers of the Macedo- 
nians, reproacning them that they had made 
one their master who was both a stranger 
and descended from those who had ever 
been servants to the Macedonians, and that 
they had thrust the old friends and familiars 
of Alexander out of the country. The 
Macedonian soldiers being much prevailed 
upon, Pyrrhus withdrew himself with his 
jE^irots and auxiliary forces, relinquishing 
Macedon just after the same manner he took 
it. So little reason have kings to condemn 
popular governments for changing sides as 
‘Suits their interests, as in this they do but 
imitate them who are the great instructors of 
unfaithfulness and treachery; holding him 
the wisest that makes the least account of 
being an honest man. 

Pyrrhus having thus retired into Epirus, 
and left Macedon, fortune gave him a fair 
occasion of enjoying himself in quiet, and 
eaceably governing his own subjects; but 
e who thought it a nauseous course of life 
not to be doing mischief to others, or receiv- 
ing some^ from them, like Achilles, could 
not endure repose, 

But sad and languished far, 

Desiring battle and the shout of war, 

and gratified his inclination by the follow- 
ing pretext for new troubles. The Romans 
were at war with the Taren tines, who, not 
being able to go on with the war, nor yet, 
through the foolhardiness, and the vicious- 
ness of their popular speakers, to come to 
terms and give it up, proposed now to make 
Pyrrhus their general, and engage him in 
it, as of all the neighboring kings the most 
at leisure, and the most skilful as a com- 
niander. The more grave and discreet 
citizens opposing these counsels, were partly 
overborne by the noise and violence of the 
multitude; while others, seeing this, ab- 
sented themselves from the assemblies; 
only one Meton, a very sober man, on the 
day this public decree was to be ratified, 
when the people were now seating them- 
selves, came dancing into the assembly like 
one quite drunk, with a withered garland 
and a small lamp in his hand, and a woman 
playing on a flute before him. And as in 
great multitudes met at such popular as- 
semblies, no decorum can be well observed, 
some clapped him, others laughed, none 
forbade him, but called to the woman to 
play, and to him to sing to the company, 
and when they thought he was going to ao 
So, “ 'Tis only right of you, O men of Tar- 
eniuni,'^ he said, “ not to hinder* any from 
making themselves merry, that have a mind 
to it, while it is yet in their power ; and if 
you are wise; you will take out your plea- 
sure of your> freedom while you can, for you 
must change your course of life, and follow 
other diet when Pyrrhus comes to town.*’ 


These words made a great impression nnon 
many of the Tarentines, and a confused 
mur went about, that he had spoken much 
to the purpose; but some who feared thev 
should be sacrificed if a peace were made 
with the Romans, reviled the whole assem 
bly for so tamely suffering themselves to be' 
abused by a drunken sot, and, crowding 
together upon Meton, thrust him out. ^ 
the public order was passed, and afhbassa- 
dors sent into Epirus, not only in their own 
names, but in those of all the Italian 
Greeks, carrying presents to Pyrrhus, and 
letting him know they wanted a general of 
reputation and experience; and that they 
could furnish him with large forces of Luca- 
nians, Messapians, Samnites, and Tarentines, 
amounting to twenty thousand horse, and 
three hundred and fifty thousand foot. This 
did not only quicken Pyrrhus, but raised an 
eager desire, for the expedition in the 
Epirots. 

There was one Cineas, a Thessalian, con- 
sidered to be a man of very good sense, a 
disciple of the great orator Demosthenes, 
who of all that were famous at that time 
for speaking well, most seemed, as in a 
picture, to revive in the minds of the audi- 
ence the memory of his force and vigor of 
eloquence; and being always about Pyrrhus, 
and sent about in his service to several 
cities, verified the saying of Euripides, that 

the force of words 

Can do whate’er is done by conquering swords. 

And Pyrrhus was used to say, that Cineas 
had taken more towns with his words, than’ 
he with his arms, and always did him the 
honor to employ him in his most important 
occasions. This person, seeing Pyrrhus 
eagerly preparing for Italy, led him one day 
when he was at leisure into the following 
reasonings: “ The Romans, sir, are reported 
to be great warriors and conquerors of many 
warlike nations; if God permit us to over- 
come them, how should we use our victory?” 
“You ask,” said Pyrrhus, “a thing evident 
of itself. The Romans once conquered, 
there is neither Greek nor barbarian city 
that will resist us, but we shall presently he 
masters of all Italy, the extent and re- 
sources and strength of which any one 
should rather profess to be ignorant 'oi, than^ 
yourself.” Cineas, after a little pause, 
“ And having subdued Italy, wfiat shall we 
do next? ” Pyrrhus not yet discovering his 
intention, “ Sicily,” he replied, “ next holds 
out her arms to receive us, a wealthy and 
populous island, and easy to be gained; for 
since Agathocles left it, only faction and 
anarchy, and the licentious violence of the 
demagogues prevail.*’ <‘You speak,” said 
Cineas, “ what is perfectly probable, but 
will the possession of Sicily put an end to 
the war?’* “God mnt us,’* answered 
Pyrrhus, “ victory ana success in that, and 
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will use these as forerunners of greater j their present evils, Pyrrhus, rising up, ' 
things ; who could forbear from Libya and threw himself overboard. His frien£ and 
Carthage then within reach, which Agatho- guards strove eagerly who should be most 
cles, even when forced to fly from Syracuse, ready to help him, but night and the sea 
and passing the sea only with a few ships, with its noise and violent surge, made it 
all but surprised? These conquests extremely difiicult to do this ; so that hard- 
once perfected, will any assert ^hat of the ly, when with the morning the wind began 
enemies who now pretend to despise us, any to subside, he got ashore, breathless, and 
one will dare to make further resistance ? y weakened in body, but with high courage 
“Non^*’ replied Cineas, “for then it is and strength of mind resisting his hard for- 
manifest we may with such mighty forces tune. The Messapians, upon whose shore 
regain Macedon, and make an absolute con- they were thrown by the tempest, came up 
quest of Greece ; and when all these are in eagerly to help them in the best manner 
our poweTf what shall we do then ? ** Said they could ; and some of the straggling ves- 
Pyrrnus, smiling, “ we will live at our ease, sels that had escaped the storm arrived; in 
my dear friend, and drink all day, and which were a very few horse, and not quite 
divert ourselves with pleasant conversation.” two thousand foot, and two elephants. 

When Cineas had led Pyrrhus with his argu- With these Pyrrhus marched straight to 
ment to this point: “And what hinders Tarentum, where Cineas, being informed of 
us now, sir, if we have a mind to be merry, his arrival, led out the troops to meet him. 
and entertain one another, since we have at Entering the town, he did nothing unpleasing 
hand without trouble all those necessary to the 7'arentines, nor put any force upon 
things, to which through much blood and them, till the ships were all in harbor, and the 
great labor, and infinite hazards and mis- greatest part of the army got together ; 
chief done to ourselves and to others, we but then perceiving that the people, unless 
design at last to arrive ? ” Such reasonings some strong compulsion was used to them, 
rather troubled Pyrrhus with the thought of were not capable either of saving others or 
the happiness he was quitting, than any being saved themselves, and were rather in- 
way altered his purpose, being unable to tending, while he engaged for them in the 
abandon the hopes of what he so much field, to remain at home bathing and feasting 
desired. themselves, he first shut up the places of pub- 

And first, he sent away Cineas to the lie exercise, and the walks where, in their 
Tarentines with three thousand men; pres- idle way, they fought their country’s battles 
ently after, many vessels for transport of and conducted her campaigns in their talk ; 
horse, and galleys, and flat-bottomed boats he prohibited likewise all festivals, revels, 
^of all sorts arriving from Tarentum, he and drinking-parties, as unseasonable, and 
shipped upon tliem twenty elephants, three summoning them to arms, showed himself 
thousand horse, twenty thousand foot, two rigorous and inflexible in carrying out the 
thousand archers, and five hundred slingers. conscription for service in the war. So that 
All being thus in readiness, he set sail, and many, not understanding what it was to bo 
being half way over, was driven by the commanded, left the town, calling' it mere 
wind, blowing, contrary to the season of the .slavery not to do as they pleased. He now 
year, violently from the north, and carried received inkdligence that Laevinus, the Ro- 
from his course, but by the great skill and man consul, was upon hi.s march with a 
resolution of his pilots and seamen, he made great army, and plundering Lucania as he 
the land with infinite labor, and beyond went. The confederate forces were not 
expectation. The rest of the fleet could not come up to him, yet he thought it impossible 
get up, and some of the dispersed ships, to suffer so near an approarii of an enemy, 
losing the coast of Italy, were driven into and drew out with his army, but first sent 
the Libyan and Sicilian Sea; others not an herald to the Romans to know if before the 
able to double the Cape of Japygium, were war they would decide the differences be-^ 
overtaken by the night; and, with a bolster- tween them and the Italian Greeks by his 
ous arid heavy sea, throwing them upon a arbitrament and mediation. But Laevinus 
dangerous and rocky shore, they were all returning answer, that the Romans neither 
very muclv disabled except the royal galley, accepted him as arbitrator nor feared hijn 
ohe, while the sea bore upon her sides, as an enemy, Pyrrhus advanced, and encamp- 
resisted with her bulk and stren^h, and ed in the plain between the cities of Pan- 
avoided the force of it, till the wind coming dosia and Heraclea, and having notice the 
al^ut, Iilew directly in their teeth from the Romans were near, and lay on the other side 
shore, and the vessel keeping up with her of the ri^r Siris, he rode up to take a view 
head against it, was in danger of going to of them, and seeing their order, the appoint- 
pieces; yet on the other band, to suffer meflt of the watches, their method and the 
themselves to be driven off to sea again, general form of their encampment, be was 
^hich was thus raging and tempestuous, amazed, and addressing one of his friends 
the wind shifting about every way, next to him: “ This order,” said he, 
s^med to them the most dreadful of all acles, of the barbarians, is not at all barbarian 
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In character ; we shall ace presently what they 
can do ; ” and^ growing a little more thought- 
ful of the eventf resolved to expect the arriv- 
ing of the confederate troops. And to hin- 
der the Romans, if in the mean time they 
should endeavor to pass the river, he planted 
men all along the bank to ‘ oppose them. 
But they, hastening to anticipate the coming 
up of tne same forces which he had deter- 
mined to wait for, attempted the passage 
with their infantry, where it was fordable, 
and with the horse in several places, so that 
the Greeks, fearing to be surrounded, were 
obliged to retreat, and Pyrrhus, perceiving 
this and being much surprised, bade his foot 
officers draw their men up in line of bat- 
tle, and continue in arms, while he himself, 
with three thousand horse advanced, hoping 
to attack the Romans as they were coming 
over, scattered and disordered. But when he 
saw a vast number of shields appearing above 
the water, and the horse following them in 
ood order, gathering liia men in a closer body, 
imself at the head of them, he began the 
charge, conspicuous by his rich and beauti- 
ful armor, and letting it be seen that his re-‘ 
putation had not outgone what he was able 
effectually to perform. While exposing his 
hands and body in the fight, and bravely re- 
pelling all that engaged him, he still guided 
the battle with a steady and undisturbed 
reason, and such presence of mind, as if he 
had been out of the action and watching it 
from a distance, passing still from point to 
point, and assisting those whom he thought 
most pressed by the enemy. Here Leonna- 
tus the Macedonian, observing one of the 
Italians very intent upon Pyrrhus, riding up 
towards him, and changing places as he did, 
and moving as he moved; “ Do you see, Sir,’" 
said he, “ that barbarian on the black horse 
with white feet? he seems to me one that 
designs some great and dangerous thing, for 
he looks constantly at you, and fixes his 
whole attention, full of vehement purpose, 
on you alone, taking no notice of others. 
Be on your ^uard, sir, against him,” “ Le- 
onnatus,*" said Pyrrhus, it is impossible for 
any man to avoid his fate ; but neither he 
nor any other Italian shall have much satis- 
faction in engaging with me.” While they 
were in this discourse, the Italian, lowering 
his spear, and quickening his horse, rode furi- 
ously at Pyrrhus, and run his horse through 
wjth his lance ; at the same instant Leonna- 
tus ran his through. Both horses falling, 
Pyrrhus’s friends surrounded him and brought 
him off safe, and killed the Italian, bravely 
defending himself. He was by birth a 
Frentanian, captain of a troop, a^d named 
Oplacus. 

This made Pyrrhus use greater caution, 
and now seeing his horse give ground, he 
brought up the infantry against tne enemy, 
and changing his scarf and his arms with 
Megacles, one of his frieudsi and, obscuring 


himself, as it were, in his, charged upon the 
Romans, who received and engaged him and 
a great while the success of the battle re- 
mained undetermined ; and it is said there 
were seven turns of fortune both of pursuing 
and being pursued. And the change of his 
arms was ’^ry opportune for tne safety of 
his person, out had like to have overthrown 
his cause and lost him the victory; for 
several falling upon Megacles, the fifst that 
gave him his mortal wound was one Dexous, 
who, snatching away his helmet and his 
robe, rode at once to Laevinus, holding them 
up, and saying aloud he had killed Pyrrhus. 
These spoils being carried about and shown 
among the ranks, the Romans were trans- 
ported with joy, and shouted aloud ; while 
equal discouragement and terror prevailed 
among the Greeks, until Pyrrhus, understand- 
ing what had happened, rode about the army 
with his face bare, stretching out his hand to 
his soldiers, and telling them aloud it was he. 
At last, the elephants more particularly 
began to distress the Romans, whose horses, 
before they came near, not enduring them, 
went back with their riders ; and upon this, 
he commanded the Thessalian Cavalry to 
charge them in their disorder, and routed 
them with great loss. Dionysius affirms 
near fifteen thousand of the Romans fell; 
Hieronymus, no more than seven thousand. 
On Pyrrhus’s side, the same Dionysius makes 
thirteen thousand slain, the other under four 
thousand ; but they were the flower of his 
men, and amongst them his particular friends 
as well as officers whom he most trusted and 
made use of. However, he possessed himself 
of the Romans’ camp which they deserted, 
and gained over several confederate cities, 
and wasted the country round about, and 
advanced so far that he was within about 
thirty-seven miles of Rome itself. After the 
fight many of the Lucanians and Samnitea 
came in and joined him, whom he. chid for 
their delay, out yet he was evidently well 
pleased and raised in his thoughts, that he 
nad defeated so great an army oi the Romans 
with the assistance of the Tarentines alone. 

The Romans did not remove Lsevinus 
from the consulship ; though it is told that 
Caius Fabricius said, that the Fpirots had 
not beaten the Romans, but only Pyrrhus, 
Lsevinus; insinuating that their lossnvas not 
through want of valor but of conduct ; hut 
filled up their legion^ and enlisted fresh men 
with all speed, talking higlL ana boldly of 
war, which struck Pyrrhus with amazement, 
fie thought it advisable by sending first to 
make an experiment whether they nad any 
inclination to treat, thinking that to take 
the city and make an absolute conquest was 
no work for such an army as his was at that 
time, but to settle a friendship, and brin^ 
them to terms, would be highly honoral^ 
after his victo^. Cineas was despatched 
away, and applied himself to several of the 
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great one*, with presente for themselves and 
§ieir ladies irom the kifl ^ ; but not a person 
would receive any, and answered, as well 
men as women, that if an agreement were 
publicly concluded, they also should be 
reedy^ for their parts, to express their regard 
to the kin^. Arid Cineas, discqprsing with 
the senate in the most persuasive and oblig- 
ing manner in the world, yet was not heard 
with klhdness or inclination, although Pyr- 
rhus offered also to return all the prisoners 
be had taken in the fight without ransom, 
and promised his assistance for the entire 
conquest of all Italy, asking only their friend- 
ship for himself, and security for the Taren- 
tines, and nothing further. Nevertheless, 
most were well-inclined to a peace, having 
already received one great defeat, and fear- 
ing another from an additional force of the 
native Italians, now joining with Pyrrhus. 
At this point Appius Claudius, a man of 
great distinction, but who, because of his 
great age and loss of sight, had declined the 
fatigue of public business, after these propo- 
sitions had been made by the king, hearing a 
report that the senate was ready to vote the 
conditions of peace, could not forbear, but 
commanding his servants to take him up, 
was carried in his chair through the forum 
to the senate house. When he was set down 
at the door, his ^ sons and sons-in-law took 
him up in their arms, and, walking close 
round about him, brought him into the sen- 
ate. Out of reverence for so worthy a man, 
the whole assembly was respectfully silent. 

And a little after raising uj) himself : «I 
*bore,*’ said he, “ until this time, the misfor- 
tune of my eyes with some impatience, but 
now while I hear of these dishonorable mo- 
tions and resolves of yours, destructive to 
the glory of Rome, it is my affliction, that 
being already blind, I am not deaf too. 
Where is now that discourse of yours that 
became «famo us in all the world, that if he, 
the great Alexander, had come into Italy, 
and dared to attack us when we were youiig 
men, and our fathers, who were then in their 
pnnie, he had not now been celebrated as in- 
vincible, but either flying hence, or falling 
here, had left Rome more glorious? You 
demonstrate now that all that was but foolish 
arrogance and vanity, by fearing Molossians 
and Chaonians, ever the Macedonian’s prey, 
and by trembling at Pyrrhus who was himself 
but an hupable servant to one of Alexander’s 
life-guard, and comes here, not so much to 
^ist the Greeks that inhabit among us, as 
w escape from his enemies at home, a wan- 
derer about Italy, and yet darps to promise 
you the conquest of it all by that army 
which has not been able to preserve for him 
a little part of Macedon. Do not persuade 
^urselves that making him your iriend is 
me way to send him back, it is ttie way 
^ther to brings over other invaders from I 
oontemning you as easy to be reduced, | 
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if Pyrrhus goes off without punishment for 
his outrages on you, but, on the contrary, 
with the reward of having enabled the Taren- 
tines and Samiiites to laugh at the Romans.” 
When Appius had done, eagerness for the 
war seized on every man, and Cineas was 
dismissed with this answer, that when Pyr- 
rhus had withdrawn his forces out of Italy, 
then, if he pleased, they w’ould treat with 
him about friendship and alliance, but while 
he stayed there in arms, they were resolved 
to prosecute the war against him with all 
their force, though he should have defeated 
a thousand Lacviiiuses . It is said that Cineas, 
while he was managing this affair, made it 
his business carefully to inspect the manners 
of the Romans, and to understand their 
methods of govedriment, and having conversed 
with their noblest citizens, he afterwards 
told Pyrrhus, among other things, that the 
senate seemed to him an assembly of kings, 
and as for the people, he feared lest it mi^t 
prove that they were fighting with a Lernaaaii 
hydra, for the consul had already raised 
twice as large an army as the former, and 
there were many times over the same number 
of Romans able to bear arms. 

Then Cains Fabricius came in embassy 
from tlie Romans to treat about the prison- 
ers that were taken, one whom Cineas had 
reported to be a man of highest consideration 
among them as an honest man aud a good 
soldier, but extremely poor. Pyrrhus receiv- 
ed him with much kindness, and privately 
would have persuaded him to accept of his 
gold, not for any evil purjK>se, but calling it 
a mark of respect and hospitable kindness. 
Upon Fabricius’s refusal, he pressed him no 
further, but the next day, having a mind to 
discompose him, as he had never seen an ele- 
phant before, ho commanded one of the 
largest, completely armed, to be placed be- 
hind the hangings, as they were talking 
together. Which being done, upon a sign 
given the hanging was drawn aside, and the 
elephant, raising his trunk over the head of 
Fabricius, made an horrid and ugly noise. 
He, gently turning about and smiling, said 
to Pyrrhus, “ neither your money yesterday, 
nor this beast to-day make any impression 
u|wn me.” At supper, amongst all sorts of 
things that were discoursed of, but more 
particularly Greece and the philosophers 
there, Cineas, by accident, had occasion to 
speak of Kpicurus, and explained the opt- 
ions bis followers hold about the gods and 
the commonwealth, and the object of life, 
placing the chief happiness of man in plea- 
sure, and declining public affairs as an 
injury ^nd disturbance of a happy fife, 
removing the gods afar off both from kind* 
ness or anger, or any concern for us ak all, 
to a life wholly without business and flow- 
ing in pleasures. . Before he had done 
speaking,*^ ** O Hercules ! ” Fabricius cried 
out to Pyrrhos ** may Pyrrhus and the Sam- 
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nites entertain themselves with this sort of 
Of^nions as lon^ as tiiey are in war with us.” 
Pyrrhus, admiring the wisdom and gravity of 
the man^ was the more transported with de- 
sire of making friendship instead of* war with 
the city, and entreated him» personally, after 
tue peace should be concluded, to accept of 
living with him as the chief of his ministers 
and generals. Fabricius answered qhietly, 
“ Sir, this will not be for your advantage, 
for they who now honor and admire you, 
when they have had experience of me, will 
rather choose to be governed by me, than by 
you.” Such was Fabricius. And Pyrrhus 
received his answer without any resentment 
or tyrannic passion ; nay, among his friends 
he highly commended the great mind of 
Fabricius, and intrusted the ])risoners to him 
alone, on condition that if the senate should 
not vote a peace, after they had conversed 
with their friends and celebrated the festi- 
val of Saturn, they should be remanded. 
And, accordingly, they were sent back after 
the holidays; it being decreed pain of death 
for any that stayed behind. 

After this, Fabricius taking the consulate, 
a person came w.ith a letter to the camp 
written by the king’s principal physician, 
offering to take off Pyrrhus bv poison, and 
so end the war without further hazard to the 
Bbmans, if he might have a reward propor- 
tionable to his service. Fabricius, hating 
the villany of the man, and disposing the 
other consul to the same opinion, sent des- 
atches immediately to Pyrrhus to caution 
im against the treason. His letter was to 
this effect: ‘‘ Gains Fabricius and Quintus 
JEmilius, consuls of the Romans, to Pyrrhus 
the king, health. You seem to have made 
an ill judgment both of your friends and 
enemies ; you will understand by reading 
this letter sent to us, that you are at war 
with honest men, and trust villains and 
knavps. Nor do we disclose this to you out 
of any favor to you, but lest your ruin might 
bring a reproach upon us, as if we had 
ended the war by treachery, as nob able to 
do it by force.” When Pyrrhus had read 
the letter, and made inquiry into the trea- 
son, he punished the physician, and as an 
acknowledgment to the Romans sent to 
Rome the prisoners without ransom, and 
again employed Cineas to negotiate a peace 
for him. But, they, regarding it as at once 
to^ great a kindness from an enemy, and too 
great a reward of not doing an ill thing to 
accept their prisoners so, released in return 
an equal number of the Tarentines aqd 
Samnites, but would admit^ of no debate of 
alliance or peace until he had removed his 
arms and forces out of Italy, and sailed back 
to Epirus with the same ships that brought 
him over. Afterwards, his affairs demand- 
ing a second* fight, whjen he had refreshed 
his men, he decamped, and met the Romans 
about the city Asculum, where, however, he 


was much incommoded by a woody countr? 
unfit for his horse, and a swift jriver, so that 
the elephants, for want of sure treading 
could not get up with the infantry. After 
many wounded and many killed, night put 
an end to the engagement. Next day, 
designing to make the fight on even ground 
and have the elephants among the thickest 
of the enemy, he caused a detachment to 
possess themselves of those incomfhodiong 
grounds, and, mixing slingers and archers 
among the elephants, with full strength and 
courage, he advanced in a close and well, 
ordered body. The Ronians, not having 
those advantages of retreating and falling ou 
as they pleased, which they had before, were 
obliged to fight man to man upon plain 
ground, and, being anxious to drive back 
the infantry before the elephants could get 
up they fought fiercely with their swords 
among the Macedonian spears, not sparing 
themselves, thinking only to wound and kill, 
without regard of what they suffered. After 
a long and obstinate fight, the first giving 
ground is reported to have been where Pyr- 
rhus himself engaged with extraordinary 
courage ; but they were most carried away 
by the overwhelming force of the elephants, 
not being able to make use of their valor, 
but overthrown as it were by the irruption of 
a sea or an earthquake, before which it 
seemed better to give way than to die with- 
out doing any thing, and not gain the least 
advantage by suffering the utmost extremity, 
the retreat to their camp not being far. 
Hieronymus says, there fell six thousand of 
the Romans, and of Pyrrhus’s men, the’ 
king’s own commentaries reported three 
thousand five hundred and fifty lost in this 
action. Dionysius, however, neither gives 
any account of two engagements at Asculum, 
nor allows the Romans & have been certain- 
ly beaten, stating that once only, after they 
had fought till sunset, both armies were 
unwillingly separated by the night, Pyrrhus 
being wounded by a javelin in the arm, and 
his baggage plundered by the Samnites, 
that in all there died of Pyrrhus’s men and 
the Romans above fifteen thousand. The 
armies separated; and, it is said, Pyrihiw 
replied to one that gave him joy of his 
victory, that one other such would utterly 
undo him. For he had lost a great pait of 
the forces he brought with him, and almost 
all his particular friends and principal com- 
manders ;’ there were no others there to 
make recruits, and he found the confederates 
in Italy backward. On the other hand, as 
from a fountain continually flowing out of 
the city, the Roman camp was quickly 
plentifully filled up with fresh men, not at 
all abating in courage for the losses they 
sustained, but even from their very anger 
g^ing new force and resolution to go on 
with the war. 

Among these difficulties he fell again into 
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new hopes and projects distracting his pur- 
noses. For at the same time some persons 
from Sicily, offering into his hands 
the cities of Agrigentum, Syracuse, and 
Leontini, and begging his assistance to drive 
out the Carthaginians, and rid the island of 
tyrants ; and others brought him news out of 
Greece that Ptolemy, called Ceraunus, was 
alain in a fight, and his army cut in pieces 
by the (Sauls, and that now, above all others, 
his time to offer himself to the Macedo- 
nians, in great need of a king. Complain- 
ing much of fortune for bringing him so 
many occasions of great things all together 
at a time, and thinking that to have both 
offered to him, was to lose one of them, he 
was doubtful, balancing in his thoughts. 
But the affairs of Sicily seeming to hold out 
the greater prospects, Africa lying so near, 
he turned himself to them, and presently 
despatched away Cineas, as he used to do, 
to make terms beforehand with the cities. 
Then he placed a garrison in Tarentum, 
much to the Tarentines’ discontent, who re- 
quired him either to perform what he came 
for, and continue with them in a war against 
the Romans, or leave the city as he found it. 
He returned no pleasing answer, but com- 
manded' them to be quiet and attend his time, 
and so sailed awajr. Being arrived in Sicily, 
what he had designed in his hopes was con- 
firmed effectually, and the cities frankly sur- 
rendered to him ; and wherever his arms and 
force were* necessary, nothing at first made 
any considerable resistance. For advancing 
with thirty thousand foot, and twenty-five 
hundred horse, and two hundred ships, he 
totally routed the Phoenicians, and overran 
their whole province, and Eryx being the 
strongest town they held, and having a great 
garrison in it, he resolved to take it by storm. 
The army being in readiness to give the 
assault, he put on his arms, and coming to 
the head oi his men, made a vow of plays 
and sacrifiees in honor to Hercules, if he sig- 
nalized himself in that day’s action before 
the Greeks that dwelt in Sicily, as became 
his great descent and his fortunes. The 
sign being given by sound of trumpet, he first 
scattered the barbarians with his shot, and 
then brought his ladders to the wall, and was 
the first that mounted upon it himself, and, 
the enemy appearing in great numbers, he 
beat them bacK ; some he threw down from 
the walls on each side, others he laid dead 
in a heap round about him with his sword, 
nor did ne receive the least wound, but by 
his very aspect inspired terror in the enemy ; 
and gave a clear demonstration that Homer 
was m the right, and pronounced according 
to the truth of fact, tl^at fortitude alone, 
of all the virtues, is wont to display itself in 
divine transports and frenzies. The city 
being taken, he offered to Hercules most 
^guificeutly, and exhibited all varieties of^ 
MOWS and plays. 


A sort of barbarous people about Messena, 
called Mamertines, gave much trouble to the 
Greeks, and put several of them under con- 
tribution. These being numerous and val- 
iant (from whence they had their name, 
equivalent in the Latin tongue to warlike)^ 
he first intercepted the collectors of the con- 
tribution monev, and cut them off, then beat 
them in open nght, and destroyed many of 
their places of strength. The Carthaginians 
being now inclined to composition, and offer- 
ing him a round sum of money, and to fur- 
nish him with shipping, if a peace were con- 
cluded, he told them plainly, aspiring still to 
greater things, there was but one way for a 
friendship and right understanding betw'een 
them, if they, wholly abandoning Sicily, 
would consent to make the African sea tne 
limit between them and the Greeks. And 
being elevated with his good fortune, and 
the strength of his forces, and pursuing those 
hopes in prospect of which he first sailed 
thither, his immediate aim was at Africa ; 
and as he had abundance of shipping, but 
very ill equipped, he collected seamen, not 
by fair and gentle dealing with the cities, 
but by force in a haughty and insolent way, 
and menacing them with punishments. And 
as at first he had not acted thus, but had been 
unusually indulgent and kind, ready to be- 
lieve, and uneasy to nond ; now of a populw 
leader becoming a tyrant by these severe 
proceedings, he got the name of an ungrate- 
ful and a faithless man. However, they gave 
way to these things as necessary, altnough 
they took them very ill from him; and espe- 
cially when he began to show suspicion of 
Thcenon and Sosistratus, men of the first 
iwsitioii in Syracuse, who invited him over 
into Sicily, and when he was come, put the 
cities into his power, and were most instru- 
mental in all lie had done there since his 
arrival, whom he now would neither suffer to 
be about his person, nor lf?ave at home ; and 
when Sosistratus out of fear withdrew him- 
self, and then he charged Thoenon, as in a 
conspiracy with the other, and put him to 
death, with this all his prospects changed, 
not by little and little, nor in a single place 
only, but a mortal hatred being raised in the 
cities against him, some fell off to the Car- 
thaginians, others called in the Mamertines. 
And seeing revolts in all places, and desires 
of alteration, and a potent faction against 
him, at the same time he received letteri 
from the Samnites and Tarentines, who were 
beaten quite out of the field, and scarce able 
to secure their towns against the war, earnest- 
ly begging his help. This served as a color' 
to make nis relinquishing Sicily no flighty 
nor a despair of good success ; but in truth 
not being able to manage Sicily, which was 
as a ship laboring in a storm, and willing to 
be out of her, he suddenly threw himself over 
into Italy. It is reported that at his ffoinr 
off he looked back upon the island, ana said 



p 3 f ^d86 him, ** How brave a field of 
wat do we leave, my friends, for the Romans 
and Carthaginians to fight in,’* which, as he 
then conjectured, fell out indeed not long 
after. 

When he was sailing off, the barbarfans 
having conspired together, he wm forced to 
a fight with the Cartha^nians in the very 
road, and lost many of his ships ; with the 
rest he fled into Italy. There, about one 
thousand Mamertines, who had crossed the 
sea a little before, though afraid to engage 
him in open field, setting upon him where the 
passages were difficult, put the whole army 
in confusion. Two elephants fell, and a 
great part of his rear was cut off. He, there- 
fore, coming up in person, repulsed the 
enemy, but ran into great danger among men 
long trained and bold in war. His being 
wounded in the head with a sword, and re- 
tiring a little out of the fight, much in- 
creased their confidence, and one of them 
advancing a good way before the rest, large 
of body and in bright armor, with an haughty 
voice cnallenged him to come forth if he were 
alive. Pyrrhus, in great anger, broke away 
violently from his guards, and, in his fury, 
besmeared with blood, terrible to look upon, 
made his way through his own men, and' 
struck the barbarian on the head with his 
stvord such a blow, as with the strength of 
his arm, and the excellent temper of the 
weapon, passed downward so far that his 
body being cut asunder fell in two pieces. 
This stopped the course of the barbarians, 
amazed and confounded at Pyrrhus, as one 
more than man ; so that continuing his march 
all the rest of the way undisturbed, he arrived 
at Tarentum with twenty thousand foot and 
three thousand horse, where, reinforcing him- 
self with the choicest troops of the Taren- 
tines, he advanced immediately against the 
Romans, who then lay encamped in the terri- 
tories of the Samnites, whose affairs were ex- 
tremely shattered, and their counsels broken, 
having been in many fights beaten by the 
Romans. There was also a discontent 
amongst them at Pyrrhus for his expedition 
into Sicily, so that not many came in to join 
him. 

He,divided his array into two parts, and 
despatched the first into Lucania to oppose 
one of the consuls there, so that he should 
not come in to assist the other ; the rest he 
led against Manius Curius, who had posted 
himself very advantageously near Beneven- 
tum, and expected the other consul’s forces, 
and partly because the priests had disstiaded 
him by unfavorable omens, was resolved to 
remain inactive. Pyrrhus, hastening to 
attack these before the other could arrive, 
with his best men, and the most serviceable 
elephants, marched in* the night toward 
their camp. But being forced to go round 
about, and through a very woody country, 
their lights failed them, and the soldiers lost 
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disorder and tumult. But the sacriS 
being auspicious, and the time absolute^ 
obliging them to 4ght, Manius drew hi 
troops out of the trenches, and attacked the 
vanguard, and, having routed them*a]l, put 

the whole army into consternation, so that 
many w'ere cutoff, and some of the elephants 
taken. This success drew on Manius into 
the level plain, and here, in open battle, he 
defeated part of the enemy ; but, in other 
quarters, finding himself overpowered by the 
elephants and forced back to his trenches 
he commanded out those who were left to 
guard them, a numerous body, standing 
thick at the ramparts, all in arms and fresh! 
These coming^ down from their strong posi- 
tion, and charging the elephants, "forced 
them to retire ; and they in the flight turn- 
ing back upon their own men, caused great 
disorder and confusion, and gave into the 
hands of the Romans the victory, and the 
future supremacy. Having obtained from 
these efforts and these contests the feeling 
as well as the fame of invincible strength, 
they at once reduced Italy*under their pow- 
er, and not long after Sicily too. 

Thus fell Pyrrhus from his Italian and 
Sicilian hopes, after he had consumed six 
years in these wars, and though unsuccessful 
in his affairs, yet preserved his courage un- 
conquerable among all these misfortunes, 
and was held, for military experience, and* 
personal valor and enterprise much the 
bravest of all the princes of his lime, only 
what he got by great actions he lost again by 
vain hopes, and by new desires of what lie 
had not, kept nothing of what he had. So 
that Antigonus used to compare him to a 

^ with dice, who had jexcellent throws, 
lew not how to use them. He returned 
into Epirus with eight thousand foot and 
five hundred horse, and for want of money 
to pay them, was fain to look out for a new 
war to maintain the army. Some of the 
Gauls joining him, he invaded Macedonia, 
where Antigonus, son of Demetrius, governed, 
designing merely to plunder and waste the 
country. But after he had made himself 
master of several towns, and two thousand 
men came over to him, he began to hope for 
something greater, and adventured upon An* 
tigonus himself, and meeting him at a narrow 
passage, put the whole army in disorder. The 
Gauls, who brought up An tigonus ’s rear, were 
very numerous and stood firm, but after a 
sharp encounter, tbjp greatest part of them 
were cut off, and they who had the charge of 
the elephants being surrounded every wayi 
delivered up both themselves and the beasts, 
Pyrrhus, taking this advantage, and advising 
more with his good fortune than his reason* 
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brought over the foot from Antigonus, who, 
flying away secretly, was onlv able to retain 
Bome of the seaport towns. Pyrrhus, among 
all these kindnesses of fortune, thinking 
what he had effected against the Gauls the 
most advantageous for his glory, hung up 
their richest and goodliest sf^ils in the tem- 
ple of Minerva Itonis, with this inscription : — 

Pyrrhus, descendant of Molossian kings, 

These shields to thee, Itonian goddess, brings, 
Won from the valiant Gauls when in the fight 
Aatigonus and all his host took flight; 

'Tis not to-day nor yesterday alone 

Tlvit for brave deeds the .^cidae are known. 

After this victory in the field, he proceeded 
to secure the cities, and having possessed 
himself of Aegae, beside other hardships put 
upon the people there, he left in the town a 
garrison of Gauls, some of those in his own 
army, who, being insatiably desirous of 
wealth, instantly dug up the tombs of the 
kings that lay buried there, and took away 
the riches, and insolently scattered about 
their bones. Pyrrhus, in appearance, made 
no gfreat matter of it, either deferring it on 
account of the pressure of other business, or 
wholly passing it by, out of fear of punish- 
ing those bai^arians ; but this made him 
very ill spoken of among the Macedonians, 
and his affairs being yet unsettled and 
brought to no firm consistence, he began to 
entertain new hopes and projects, and in 
raillery called Antigonus a shameless man, 
for still wearing his purple and not changing 
it for an ordinary dress ; but upon Cleon- 
ymus, the Spartan, arriving and inviting 
him to Lacedaemon, he frankly embraced 
the overture. Cleonymus was of royal de- 
scent, but seeming too arbitrary and abso- 
lute, had no great respect nor credit at home ; 
aud Areas was king there. This was the 
evasion of an old and public grudge between 
him and the citi^ns ; but, beside that, 
tlponynius, in his old age, had married a 
Jafiy of great beauty and royal blood, 
thilonis, daughter of Leotychides, who, 
Y ^^og desperately in love with Acrotatus, 
Areus’s son, a youth* in the flower of man- 
hood, rendered this match both uneasy and 
dishonorable to Cleonymus, as there was 
none of the Spartans who did not very well 
know how much his wife slighted him ; so 
mese domestic troubles added to his public 
diawntent He brought Pyrrhus to Sparta 
J^»th army of twenty-five thousand foot, 
jwo thousand horse, and twenty-four ele- 
pnants. So great a preparation made it evi- 
dent to the whole world, that he came not 
4? *0 gain Sparta for Cleonymus, as 

w take aU Pelopounesui for himself, al- 


though he expressly denied this to the Lace- 
daemonian ambassadors that came to him 
at Megalopolis, affirming he came to deliver * 
the cities from the slavery of Antigonus, and 
declaring he would send his younger sons 
to Sparta, if he might, to be brought up in 
Spartan habits, that so they might* be bet- 
ter bred than all other kings. With these 
retensions amusing those who came to meet 
im in his march, as soon as ever he entered 
Laconia he began to plunder and waste the 
country, and on the ambassadors complain- 
ing that he began the war* upon them before’ 
it was proclaimed : “We fcnow,^^ said he, 
“ very well, that neither do you Spartans, 
when you design any thing, talk of it before- 
hand.*^ One Mandroclidas, then present, 
told him, in the broad Spartan dialect ; “ If 
you are a god, you will do us no harm, we 
are wronging no man ; but if you are a man, 
there may be another stronger than you.’* 

He ROW marched away directly for Lace- 
daemon, and being advised by Cleonymus to 
give the assault as soon as he arrived, fear- 
ing, as it is said, lest the soldiers, entering 
by night, should plunder the city, he an- 
swered, they might do it as well next morn- 
ing, because there were but few soldiers in 
town, and those unprovided against his sud- 
den approach, as A reus was not there in per- 
son, but gone to aid the Gortynians in Crete. 
And it was this alone that saved the town, 
because he despised it as not tenable, and so 
imagining no defence would be made, he sat 
down before it that night. Cleonyinus’s 
friends, and the Helots, his domestic servants, 
had made great preparation at his house, as 
expecting Pyrrhus there at supper. In the 
night the Laced.cmonians held a consulta- 
tion to ship over all the w’omen into Crete, 
but they unanimously refused, and Archi- 
damia’came into the senate with a sword in 
her hand, in the name of them all, a.sking if 
the men expected the women to survive the 
ruins of Sparta. It was next resolved to 
draw a trench in a line directly over against 
the enemy's camp, and, here and there in it, 
to sink wagons in the ground, as deep as the 
naves of the wheels, that, so being firmly 
fixed, they might obstruct the passage of the 
elephants. When they had just begun the 
work, both maids and women came to them, 
the married women with their robes tied 
like girdles round their underfrocks, and the 
unmarried girls in their single frocks only, 
to assist the elder men at the work. As for 
the youth that were next day to engage, they 
left them to their rest, and undertaking their 
proportion, they themselves finished a third 
part of the trench, which was in breadth six 
cubits, four in depth, and eight hundred feyet 
long, as Phylarchus says ; Hieronymus niakes 
it somewhat less. The enemy beginning 
move by break of day, they brought their 
arms to the young men, and giving them 
in chanrs the trench, exhorted raem 
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defend and keep* it bravely, as it would be 
happy for them to conquer in the view of their 
whole country, and glorious to die in the 
arips of their mothers and wives, falling as 
became^ Spartans. As for Chilonis, she re- 
tired with a halter about her neck, resolving 
to die so rather than into the hands of 
Cleonymus, if the city were taken. 

Pyrrhus himself, ip-p^son, advanced with 
his foot to force through the shields of the 
Spartans ranged against him, and to get over 
the trench, which was scarce passable, be- 
cause the looseness of the fresh earth afforded 
iw firm footing for the soldiers. Ptolemy, 
his son, with two thousand Gauls, and some 
choice men of the Chaonians, went around 
the trench, and endeavored to get over where 
the wagons were. But they, being so deep 
in the ground, and placed close together, 
not onW made his passage, but also the defence 
of the Lacedfemonians very troublesome. Yet 
now the Gauls had got the wheels out of the 
ground, and were drawing off the wagons to- 
ward the river, when young Acrotatus, seeing 
the danger, passing through the town with 
three hundred men, surrounded Ptolemy undis- 
cerned, taking the advantage of some slopes 
of the ground, until he fell upon his rear, 
and forced him to wheel about. And thrust- 
ing one another into the ditch, and falling 
among the wagons, at last with much loss, 
not without difficulty, they withdrew. The 
elderly men and all tne women saw this brave 
action of Acrotatus, and when he returned 
back into the town to his first post, all cover- 
ed with blood and fierce and elate with vic- 
tory, he seemed to the Spartan women to 
have become taller and more beautiful than 
before, and they envied Chilonis so worthy a 
lover. And some of the old men followed 
him, crying aloud, “Go on, Acrotatus, be 
happy with Chilonis, and beget brave sons 
for Sparta.’» Where Pyrrhus himself fought 
was the hottest of the action, and many of the 
Spartans did gallantly, but in particular one 
Phyllius signalized himself, made the best re- 
sistance, and killed most assailants; and when 
he found himself ready to sink with the many 
wounds he had received, retiring a little out 
of his place behind another, he fell down 
aniong his fellow-soldiers, that the enemy 
might not carry off his body. The fight 
ended with the day, and Pyrrhus, in his 
sleep, dreamed that he drew thunderbolts 
i^)on Lacedsemon, and set it all on fire, and 
rejoiced at the sight ; and waking, in this 
transport of joy, he commanded his officers to 
get all things ready for a second assault, and 
relating^ his dream among his friends, sup- 
posing it to mean that he should take the 
town by storm, the rest assented to it with 
admiration, but Lysimachus was not pleased 
with the dream, and told him he feared lest 
as places struck with lightning are held sa- 
cr^, and not to be trodden upon, so the gods 
might by this let him know the city should 



The one good omen is king Pyrrhus’ cause, 

and so got up, and drew out his armv in 
walls by break of day. The 
mans, in resolution and courage, made a de 
fence even beyond their power ; the women 
were all by, helping them to arms, and brincr 
ing bread and drink to those that desired It 
and taking care of the wounded. The Mice- 
donians attempted to till up the treiich 
bringing huge quantities of materials and 
throwing them upon the arms and dead 
bodies, that lay there and were covered over. 
While the Lacedaemonians opposed this with 
all their force, Pyrrhus, in person, appealed 
on their side of the trench and the wagons, 
pressing on horseback toward the city, at 
which the men who had that post calling 
out, and the women shrieking and running 
about, while Pyrrhus violently pushed oin 
and beat down all that disputed his way! 
his horse received a shot in the belly fron/a 
Cretan arrow, and, in his convulsions as he 
died, threw off Pyrrhus on slippery and steep 
ground. And all about him being in con- 
fusion at this, the Spartans came boldly up, 
and making good use of their missiles, forced 
them off again. After this Pyrrhus, in 
other quarters also, put an end to the com- 
bat, imagining the Lacedaemonians would be 
inclined to yield, as almost all of them were 
wounded, and very great numbers killet> 
outright ; but the good fortune of the city, 
either satisfied with the experiment upon 
the bravery of the citizens, or willing to 
prove how much even in the last extremities 
such interposition may effect, brought, when 
the Lacedaemonians had now but very slen- 
der hopes left, Aminias, the Phocian, one of 
Antigonus’s commanders, from Corinth to 
their assistance, with a force of mercenaries ; 
and they were no sooner received into tlie 
town, but Areas, their king, arrived there 
himself, too, from Crete, ■^ith two thousand 
men more. The women upon this went ijll 
home to their houses, finding it no longer 
necessary for them to meddle with the busi- 
ness of the war ; and they also were sent 
back, who, though not of military age, were 
by necessity forced to take arms, while the 
rest prepared to fight Pyrrhus. 

He, upon the coming of these additional 
forces, was indeed possessed with a more 
eager desire and ambition than before, to 
make himself master of the town ; but his 
designs not succeeding, and receiving fresh 
losses every day, he gave over the siege, and 
fell to plundering the country, determining 
to winter thereafout. But fate is unavoid- 
able, and a great feud happening at Argos 
between Aristeas and Anstippus, two prhi* 
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cipal citizens, after Aristippus had resolved to 
njake use of the friendship of Antiffonus, Aris- 
teas to anticipate him, invited Pyrrhus thither. 
And he always revolving hopes upon hopes, 
and treating all his successes as occasions of 
more, and his reverses ^ defects to be amend- 
ed by new enterprises, allowed neither 
losses nor victories to limit him in his re- 
ceiving or giving trouble, and so presently 
went for Argos. Areus, by frequent am- 
bushes, and seizing positions where the ways 
were most unpracticable, harassed the Gauls 
and Molossians that brought up the rear. It 
had been told Pyrrhus by one of the priests 
tliat found the liver of the sacrificed beast im- 
prfect, that some of his near relations would 
be lost ; in this tumult and disorder of his 
rear, forgetting the prediction, he command- 
ed out his son Ptolemy with some of his 
guards to their assistance, while he himself 
led on the main body rapidly out of the j^ass. I 
And the fight being very warm where Ptol- 1 
emy was, ( for the most select men of the 
Lacodjemonians, commanded by Evalcus, 
were there engaged,) one Oryssus of Aptera 
in Crete, a stout man and swift of foot, run- 
ning on one side of the young prince, as he 
was fighting bravely, gave him a mortal 
wound and slew him. On his fall those 
about him turned their backs, and the Lace- 
daemonian horse, pursuing and cutting off 
many, got into the open plain, and found 
themselves engaged with the enemy before 
they were aware, without their infantry; 
Pyrrhus, who had received the ill mnvs of 
ms son, and was in great affliction, drew out 
nis Molossiau horse against them, and charg- 
ing at the head of his men, satiated himself 
with the blood and slaughter of the Lace- 
dt^nionians, as indeed he always slioweil 
himself a terrible and invincible iiero in act- 
ual fight, but now he exceeded all he had 
ever done before in courage and force, (^ii 
his riding his horse up to Kvalcus, he, by 
clechning a little to one side, had almost cut 
oil lyrrhus’s hand in which he held the 
rcips, but lighting on the reins, only cut 
leni ; at the same instant Pyrrhus, running 
mm through with his s|)ear, fell from liis 
lorse, and there on foot as he was, procee<l- 
y to slaughter all those choice men that 
the body of Evalcus ; a severe 
a aitional loss to Sparta, incurred after the 
war itself was now at an end, by the mere 
mmosity of the commanders. Pyrrhus 
offered, as it were, a sacrifice to 
bnt^? • fought a glorious 

ve f honor of his obsequies, and having 
thft ^ nauch of his pain in action against 
enemy, marched away to Argos; And 
navincr a.,*: . 
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Nauplia, and the next dayw 
a vfn • ^ herald to Antigonus, calling him 

inirk challenging him to descend 

^ tlie plain field and fight with him for i 
19 ^ 


the kingdom. He answered, that his con- 
dnct should be measured by times as well as 
by arms, and that if Pyrrhus had no leisure 
to live, there were ways enough open to 
death. To both the kings, also, came am- 
bassadors from Argos, ^ desiring each party to 
retreat, and to allow*the city to remain in 
frieiKlship with botfcfvSWthout falling into 
the hands of either. V Antigonus was pei'suad- 
ed, and sent liis son as a hostage to the Ar- 
gives j but Pyrrliiis, although he consented 
, to retire, yet, as he sent no iiosbage, was sus- 
pected. A remarkable ]wrtent happened at 
this time to l^yrrlnis ; the heads of the sacri- 
ficed oxen, lying a]>art from the bodii's, were 
seen to thrust out tlieir tongues and lick up 
their own gore. And in the city of Argos, 
the priestess of A])ollo Lycius nislied out of 
the temple, crying slie saw the city full of 
carcasses and slaughter, and an eagle com- 
ing out to fight, and presently vanishing 
again. 

In the dead of the night, Pyrrhus, approach- 
ing the walls, and fiiuliiig* the gate called 
Diamperes set open for tliem by Aristeas, 
was. undiscovered long enough to allow all 
his Gauls to eiib'r and take? ])()ss(’ssion of tho 
market-]^lace. Put tlu^ gate being too low to 
let ill the el(*phauts, th(*y wtire obliged to 
take down tlie tow(^rs which they c.arried on 
th(*ir backs, and put them on again in the 
dark and in disorder, so that time being lo.st, 
the city took the alarm, and tln^ ]>eo{)ie ran, 
som(‘ to Aspis tin; cliief citadel, and others to 
other places of defence, and sent away to 
Antigonus to assist them. Jlo, advancing 
within a short distances, made an halt, bub 
sent ill some of his princijial commanders, 
and his son with a considerable force. Areus 
came thither, too, with one thousand Cretans, 
ami some of the most active m(*n among tho 
Spartans, and all fallingon at once upon tho 
(iauls, jMit t)i<*m in great disorder. J'yrrhus, 
entering in with nf)ise ami shouting near tho 
Cylarabis, wlnm the Gauls returned tlie cry, 
noticed that it did not express courage ami 
assurance, but was tln^ voice of men distn'ssed, 
and that had their hands full, lie, therefore, 
pu.shed forward in haste tho van of his horso 
that marcln*d but slowly and dangerously, by 
rea.son of the drains ami sinks of which tho 
city is full. In tliis night engagement, there 
was infinite uncertainty as to what was being 
done, or what orders were given ; there was 
much mistaking and straggling in the nar'- 
row streets ; all generalship was useless in 
that darkness and noise and pressure; so 
both sides continued without doing any 
thing, expecting daylight. At the first dawn. 
Pyrrhus, seeing the great cita<^lel Aspis full 
of enemies, was disturbed, and remarking, 
among a variety of figures dedicate in the 
market-place, a wolf and bull of brass, as it 
were ready to attack one another, he was 
struck with alarm, recollecting an oracle 
that formerly predicted fate had determined 
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his de^th when he shdhld see a wolf fighting 
with a bull. The Argives say, these figures 
were set up in record of a thing that long ago 
had happened there. For Danaus, at his 
first landing in the country, near the Pyramia 
in Thyreatis, as he was on his way towards 
Argos, espied a wolf fighting with a bull, 
and conceiving the wolf to represent him, 
(for this stranger fell upon a native as he 
desiraed to do,) stayed to see the issue of 
the fight, and the wolf prevailing, he offered 
vows to Apollo Lycius, ahd thus made his 
attempt upon the town, and succeeded ; 
felanor, who was then king, being displaced 
b^a faction. And this was the cause of 
dSlicating those figures. 

‘PytThus, quite out of heart at this sight, 
atfy^eing none of his designs succeed, 
tholi||k best to retreat, but fearing the nar- 
row p^i^age at the gate, sent to his son Hel- 
enus, was left without the town with a 
CTeat^art of his forces, commanding him to 
brea®lown part of the wall, and assist the 
retreat.if the enemy pressed hard upon them. 
But what with haste and confusion, the per- 
son that was sent delivered nothing clearly ; 
80^ that quite mistaking, the young prince 
with the best of his men and tlie remaining 
elephants marched straight through the gates 
into the town to assist his father. Pyrrhus 
was now making good his retreat, and while 
the market-place afforded them ground 
enough both to retreat and fight, frequently 
repulsed the enemy that bore upon him. 
But when he was forced out of that broad 
place into the narrow street leading to the 
gate, and fell in with those who came the 
other way to his assistance, some did not 
hear hin^, call out to them to give back, and 
those who did, however eager to obey him, 
were pushed forward by others behind, who 
poured in at the gate. Besides, the largest 
of his elephants falling down on his side in 
the very gate, and lying roaring on the 
ground, was in the way of those that would 
have got out. Another of the elephants 
already in the town, called Nicon, striving 
to take up his rider, who, after many wounds 
received, was fallen off his back, bore forward 
upon those that were retreating, and, thrust- 
ing upon friends as well as enemies, tumbled 
them all confusedly upon one another, till 
having found the body, and taken it up with 
his trunk, he carried it on his tusks, and, 
feturning in a fury, trod down all before him. 
Being thus pressed and crowded together, 
not a man could do any thing for himself, 
but being wedged, as it were, together into 
one mass, the whole multitude rolled and 
swayed this way and that altogether, and 
did veru little execution either upon the ene- 
my in their rear, or on any oi them who 
were intercepted in the mass, but very much 
harm to one another. For he who had 
eHher drawn his sword or directed his lance, 
could neither restore ^ again, nor put his 


sword up ; with these weapons they wounded 
their own men, as they happened to come in 
the wa-y, and thev were dying by mere cou- 
tact wdth each other. 

Pyirhus, seeing this storm and confusion 
of things took off the crown he wore upon his 
helmet, by which he was distinguished, and 
gave it to one nearest his person, and trusting 
to,. the goodness of his horse, rode ii^ among 
the thickest of the enemy, and being wound- 
ed with a lance through his breastplate, but 
not dangerously, nor indeed very much, he 
turned about upon the man who struck him 
who was an Argive, not of any illustrious 
birth, but the son of a poor old woman ; she 
was looking upon the fight among other 
women from the top of a house, and perceiv- 
ing her son engaged with Pyrrhus, and 
affrighted, at the danger he was in, took 
up a tile with both hands, and threw it 
at Pyrrhus. This falling on his head be- 
low the helmet, and bruising the vertobrje 
of the lower part of the neck, stunned 
and blinded him ; his hands let go the 
reins, and sinking down from his horse, 
he fell just by the tomb of Licymnius. The 
common soldiers knew not who it was ; but 
one Zopyrus, who served under Antigoiius, 
and two or three others running thither, 
and knowing it was Pyrrhus, dragged him to 
a door way hard by, just as he was recover- 
ing a little from the blow. But when Zopy- 
rus drew out an Illyrian sword, ready to cut 
off his head, Pyrrhus gave him so fierce a look, 
that confounded with terror, and sometimes 
his hands trembling, and then again cndCiV 
vouring to do it, full of fear and confusion, 
he could not strike him right, but cutting 
over his mouth and chin, it w'as a long time 
before he got off the head. By this time 
w'hat had happened was known to a great 
many, and Alcyoneus hastening to the place, 
desired to look upon the head, and see w hether 
he knew it, and taking it in his hand rode 
away to his father, and threw it at his feet, 
w'hile he was sitting with some of his particu- 
lar favorites. Antigonus, looking upon it, 
and knowing it, thrust his son from hini, 
and struck him with his staff, calling him 
wicked and barbarous, and covering his eyes 
with his robe, shed tears, thinking of his own 
father and grandfather, instances in his own 
family of the changefulness of fortune, and 
caused the head and body of Pyrrhus to be 
burned with all due solemnity. After this, 
Alcyoneus, discovering Helenus under « 
mean disguise in a threadbare coat, 
him very respectfully, and brought hint* 
to his father. When Antigfonus saw him, 
“This, my son,*’ said he, .“is better; and 
yet even now you have pot done wholly 
well in allowing these clothes to*remam» 
the disgrace of those who it seems noW 
are the victors.” And treating Helenus 
with great kindness, and as becanio * 
prince, he restored him to hia kingdom m 
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We are altogether ignorant of any third 
name of Caius Marius; as also of Quintus 
Sertorius, that, possessed himself of Spam; 
or of Lucius Mummius that destroyed Cor- 
inth, though this last was surnamed Achai- 
cus from his conquests, as Scipio was call- 
ed Africanus, and Metellus, Macedonicus. 
Hence Posidonius draws his chief argument 
to confute those that hold the third to be 
the Roman proper name, as C ami 11 us, Mar- 
cellus, Cato; as in this case, those that had 
but two names would have no proper name 
at all. He did not, however, observe that 
by his own reasoning he must rob the women 
absolutely of their names; for none of them 
have the first, which Posidonius imagines 
the proper name with the Romans. Of the 
other two, one was common to the whole 
family, Pompeii, Manlii, Cornelii, (as with 
us Greeks, the Heraclidm, and Pelopidae,) 
the other titular, and personal, taken either 
from their natures, or actions, or bodily 
characteristics, as Macrinus, Torquatus, 
Sylla; such as are Mnemon, Grypus, or 
Callinicus among the (xreeks. On the sub- 
ject of names, however, the irregularity of 
custom, would we insist upon it, might fur- 
nish us with discourse enough. 

There is a likeness of Marius in stone at 
Ravenna, in Gaul, which I myself saw, 
quite corresponding with that roughness 
and harshness of character that is ascribed 
to him. Being naturally valiant and war- 
like, and more acquainted also with the dis- 
cipline of the camp than of the city, he 
could not moderate his passion when in au- 
thority. He is said never to have either 
studied Greek, or to have use of that lan- 
f[uage in any matter of consequence ; think- 
ing it ridiculous to bestow time in that 
learning, the teachers of which were little 
better than slaves. So after his second 
triumph, when at the dedication of a temple 
he presented some shows after the Greek 
fa.shion, coming into the theatre, he only 
sat do^ and immediately departed. Anci, 
accordingly, as Plato used to say to Xeno- 
crates the philosopher, who was thought to 
show more than ordinary harshness of dispo- 
sition, ** I pray you, good Xenocrates, sacri- 
fice to the Graces ” ; so if any could have 
I^rsaaded MariuB to pay his devotions to 
the Muses' and Graces, he had never 

wrought his incomparable actions, both in 
War and peace, to so unworthy a conclusion, 
himself, so to say, upon an old 
^ of cruelty and vindictiveness, through 


passion, ill-tim§d ambition, and insatiable 
cupidity. But this will further appear by 
and by from the facts. 

He w{w born of parents altogether obscure 
and indigent, who supported themselves bjA 
their daily labor; his father of the s&xqm 
name with himself, his mother called ‘ 
cinia. He had spent a considerable part of 
his life before he saw and tasted the 
ures of the city; having passed prCmjB^ly 
in Cirrhaeaton, a village of the terrlrayof 
Arpinum, a life, compared with oity^i^Ucar 
cies, rude and unrefined, yet temperate^nd 
conformable to the ancient Roman seipPity. 
He first served as a soldier in the war a^inst 
the Celtiberians, when Scipio Africanus be- 
siege/! Niimaiitia; where he signalized him- 
self to his general by courage far above his 
comrades, and, particularly, by his cheer- 
fully complying with Scipio ’s reformation 
of his army, before almost ruined by pleas- 
ures and luxury. It is stated, too, that he 
encountered and vanquished an enemy in 
single combat, in his general's sight. In 
consequence of all this he had several honors 
conferred upon him; and once when at an 
entertainment a question arose about com- 
manders, and one of the comf)any (whether 
really desirous to know, or only in complais- 
ance) asked Scipio where the Romans, after 
him, should obtain such another general, 
Scipio, gently clapping Marius on tlje shoul- 
der as he sat next him, replied, “ Here, 
perhaps.” So promising was his early youth 
of his future greatness, and so discerning 
was Scipio to detect the distant future in 
the present first beginnings. It was this 
speech of Scipio, we are told, which, like a 
divine admonition, chiefly emboldened Ma- 
rius to aspire to a political career. He 
sought, and by the assistance of Caccilius 
Metellus, of whose family he as well as his 
father were dependents, obtained the office 
of tribune of tine people. In which place, 
when he brought forward a bill for the 
regulation of voting, which seemed likely to* 
lessen the authority of the great men in the * 
courts of justice, the consul Cotta opposed 
him, and persu^ed the senate to declare 
against the law, and called Marius to ac- 
count for it He, however, when this decr^' 
was prepared, coming into the sei^te, did 
not behave like a young man newly and 
undeservedly advanced to authority, but, 
assuming all the courage^ that his future 
actions would have warranted, threatened 
Cotta, unless he recalled the decree, to throw 
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htm into pridon. And' on his turning to 
Metellus, and asking his vote, and Hetellus, 
rising up to concur with the consul, Marius, 
calling for the officer outside, commanded 
him to take Metellus into custody. He ap- 
pealed to the other tribunes, but not one of 
them assisted him; so that the senate, im- 
mediately complying, withdrew the decree. 
Marius came forth with glory to the people 
and confirmed his law, and was henceforth 
esteemed a man of undaunted courage and as- 
surance, as well as a vigorous opposer of the 
senate in favor of the commons. But he im- 
mediately lost their opinion of him by a con- 
trary action ; for when a law for the distri- 
bution of corn was proposed, he vigorously 
and successfully resisted it, making himself 
equally honored by both parties, in gratifying 
neither, contrarv to the public interest. 

After his tribuneship, he was candidate 
for thq office of chief sedile ; there being two 
orders of them, one the curules, from the 
stool with crooked feet on which they sat 
when they performed their duty; the other 
and inferior, called aediles of the people. 
As soon as they have chosen the tormer, 
they give their voices again for the latter. 
Marius, finding he was likely to be put by for 
the greater, immediately changed and stood 
for the less ; but because he seemed too for- 
ward and hot, he was disappointed of that 
also. And yet though he was in one day 
twice frustrated of his desired preferment, 
(which never happened to any before,) yet 
he was not at all discouraged, but a little 
while after sought for the praetorship, and 
was nearly suffering a repulse, and then, too, 
though he was returned last of all, was never- 
theless accused of bribery, 

Cassius Sabaco’s servant, who was observed 
■within the rails among those that voted, 
chiefly occasioned the suspicion, as Sabaco 
was an intimate friend of Marius; but on 
being called to appear before the judges, he 
alleged, that being thirsty by reason of the 
heat, he called for cold water, and that his 
servant brought him a cup, and as soon as 
he had drunk, departed ; he was, however, 
excluded from the senate by the succeeding 
censors, and not undeservedly either, as was 
thought, whether it might be for his false 
evidence, or his want of. temperance. Caius 
Herennius was also cited to appear as evi- 
dence, but pleaded that it was not customary 
cfor a patron, (the Roman word for protector,) 
to witness against his clients, and that the 
law excused them from that harsh duty ; and 
both Marius and his parents had always been 
clients to the family of the Herennii. And 
when the judges would have accepted of this 
plea, Mpius himself opposed it, and told 
Herennius, that when he was first created 
magistrate he/ceaeed to be his client; which 
was not alto^ther true. For it is^not every 
office that nrees clients and toeir posterity 
from^ the observance due to their pattons, 


but only those to which the law has as8i^ne<» 
a curule chair. Notwithstanding, though ai 
the beginning of the suit it went soniethat 
hard with Marius, and he found the judeJ 
no way favorable to him ; yet at last, thS 
voices being equal, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, he was acquitted. 

In his praetorship he did not get much 
honor, yet after it he obtained the furtlier 
Spain ; which province he is said*to have 
cleared of robbers, with which it was much 
infested, the old barbarous habits still pre. 
vailing, and the Spaniards, in those days 
still regarding robbery as a piece of valor! 
In the city he had neither riches nor elo- 
quence to trust to, with which the leading 
men of the time obtained power with the 
people, but his vehement disposition, his 
indefatigable labors, and his plain way of 
living, of themselves gained him esteem and 
influence ; so that he made an honorable 
match with Julia, of the distinguished family 
of the CsBsars, to whom that Csesar, was 
nephew who was afterwards so great among 
the Romans, and, in some degree, from his 
relationship, made Marius his example, as 
in his life we have observed. 

Marius is praised for both temperance and 
endurance, of wliich latter he gave a decided 
instance in an operation of surgery. For hav- 
ing, as it seems, both his legs full of great 
tumors, and disliking the deformity, he de- 
termined to put himself into the hands of 
an operator; when, without being tied, he 
stretched out one of his legs, and silently, 
without changing countenance, endured 
most excessive torments in the cutting, 
never either flinching or complaining ; but 
when the surgeon went to the other, he de- 
clined to have it done, saying, “I see 
cure is not worth the pain.^’ 

The consul Caecilius Metellus, being 
declared general in the war against Ju- 
gurtha in Africa, took with him Marius 
for lieutenant ; where, eager himself to 
do great deeds and services that would . get 
him distinction, he did not, like others, 
consult Metellus's glory and the serving 
his interest, and attributing his honor of 
lieutenancy not to Metellus, but to for- 
tune, which had presented him with a pro- 
er opportunity and theatre of great actions, 
e exerted his utmost courage. That war, 
too, affording several difficulties, he neither 
declined the greatest, nor disdained under- 
taking the least of them ; but surpassing hi9 
equals in counsel and conduct, and matching 
the very common soldiers in labor and ah* 
stemiousness, he gained great popularity 
with them ; as indeed any voluntary partak* 
ing with mople in their labor felt as an 
easing of that labor, as it seems to take away 

the constraint and necessity of it. It is 
most obliging sight in the world to the 
man soldi^t to see a commander eat the sain 
bread as himself, or lie upon an ordinal 
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bed, or assist the work in the drawing a 
trench and raisings a bulwark. For they do 
. not so much admire those that confer non- 
ors and riches upon them, as those that par- 
ted of the same labor and danger with 
themselves ; but love them better that will 
vouchsafe to join in their work, than those 
that encourage their idleness. 

Marius thus employed, and thus winning 
the affections of the soldiers, before long 
filled both Africa and Rome with his fame, 
and some, too, wrote home from the army that 
the war with Africa would never be brought 
to a conclusion, unless they chose Caius Ma- 
rius consul. All which was evidently uiipieas- 
ing to Metellus ; but what more especially 
grieved him was the calamity of Turpillius. 
This Turpillius had, from his ancestors,* 
been a friend pf Metellus, and kept up a 
constant hospitality with him, and was now 
serving in the war, in command of the 
smiths and carpenters of the army. Having 
the charge of a garrison in Vaga, a consider- 
able city, and trusting too much to the in- 
habitants, because he treated them civilly 
and kindly, he unawares fell into the enemy’s 
hands. They received Jugurtha into the 
city ; yet nevertheless, at their request, Tur- 
pillius was dismissed safe and without 
receiving any injury; whereupon he was ac- 
cused of betraying it to the enemy. Marius 
being one of the council of war, was not only 
violent against him himself, but also in- 
censed most of the others, so that Metellus 
was forced, much against his will, to put 

ilitti r.n rlafirK 1 4 


or take 


f ^ i>ue<iucusarior] 

J roved false, and when others were comfort- 

hi? Tv *"'’>*' heavily the loss of 

ms fnend, Marius, rather insultins and ar- 
rogating it to himself, boasted in all com- 

euiirof wr® involved Metellus in the 
guut of putting his friend to death. 

and “P*" variance; 

Marin. ‘hat Metellus once, when 

Manus was present, said insultingly, You, 

for th? us to go home and stand 

to waif he content 

mineT” with this boy of 

the timsa 8 son being a mere boy at 

• Yet for all this Marius being very 


proceeded to levy soldiers, contrary botli to 
law and custom, Enlisting slaves and poor 
people ; whereas fbrmer commanders n^er 
^cepted of such, but bestowed arms?irkl 
other favors, as a matter of distinction, on 
peraons who had the proper qualification, a 
man s property being thus a sort of security 
for his good behavior.- These were not the 

Mine ‘ against Marius; 

some haughty speeches, uttei-ed witli great 

to thf IIm -ri ««"tempt, gave great offence 
fh?f^K ®*ample, his saying 

had carried off the consulship as a 
3 ‘ .*?«"“uacy of the wealthy 

and high-born citizens, and telling the peo- 
pie that he gloried lu wounds he had him- 
self received for them, as much as others 
did in the monuments of dead men and 
images of their ance.stors. Often sjteaking 
ot the comuianders that had been unfortu- 
naming Bestia, for example, 
and Albinus, men of very good families, but 

\ K ** miscarried 

throhgh want of experience, he asked the 
people about him, if they did not think that 
tlie ancestors of these nobles had much 
rather have left a descendant like him, since 
f .f.y themselves grew famous not by no- 
bihty, but by their valor and great actions? 
liiis he did not say merely out of vanity 
and arrogance, or that he were willing, 
without any advantage, to offend the no- 


him to death. ^iTot Icmg after theaccimtFori ^ offend the no-' 

others were comfort- affronts a^nd MuDol 


imnnyf.. T 1 V Manus being very 

he was seyeral delays, 

the eleotiftn”l*f about twelve days before 
iong consuls ; and performed that 

Utif a ^ seaport of 

dobg A Jr ^ there 

it before he went on ship-board, 

promised heaven 

»od such^iT some incredible good fortune, 
^^arius ail expectation. 

elated with this good 
'^^ith a and in four days, 

beinfr^^ by the people, 

oI the into the assembly by one 

*“*■ oons Jship, in- 

-HfUMW in nU wnjri .gainst MeteUiis^and 


^ ttiwajH ueugi 

attroiits and scurrilous contumelies agaYnst 
the senate, making boldness ckf speech, their 
measure of greatness of spiri';, continuallv 
encouraged him in it, and strengthened hi^ 
uiclination not to spare persons of repute, so 
he might gratify the multitude. 

be arrived again in Africa, 
Metellus, no longer able to control his feel- 
ings of jealousy, and his indignation that 
now when he had really finished the war. 
and nothing was left but to secure the per- 
son of Jugurtha, Marius, grown great merely 
through his ingratitude to him, should come 
to bereave him both of his victory and tri- 
umph, could not bear to have any interview 
with him; but fe tired himself, whilst Ruti- 
* beutenant, surrendered up the army 

to Marius, whose conduct, however, in the 
end of the war, met with some sort of retri- 
but^n, as^ Sylla deprived him of the glory 
u 1 ® be had done* Metellus. J 

shall state the circumstances briefly here, as 
they are given at large in the life of Sylla. 
^cchus was king of the more distant bar- 
barians, and WM father-in-law to Jugurtha. 
yet sent him little or no assistance iu hie 
war, professing fears of his unfaithfulness* 
and really jealous of his growing powcf • 
but after Jugurtha fled, and in his ms^ess 
came to him as his last hopei he jrei^yed 
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him as a suppliant, rather because ashamed 
to do otherwise, than out of real kindness; 
and when he had him in his power, he 
openly entreated Marius on his behalf, and 
interceded fpr him with bold words, giving 
out that he IlMld by no hieans deliver him. 
Yet privateij^esigning to betray him, he 
sent for Lpcijis* Sylla, quaestor to Marius, and 
who had on a previous occasion befriended 
Bocchus in the war. When' Sylla, relying 
on his. word, came to him, the African 
began to doubt and repent of his purpose, I 
and for several days was unresolved with j 
himself , whether he should deliver Jugurtha 
or retain Sylla ; at length he fixed upon his 
former treachery, and put Jugurtha alive 
into Sylla’s possession. Thus was the first 
occasion given of that fierce and' implacable 
hostility which so nearly ruined the whole 
Roman empire. For many that envied 
Marius, attributed the success wholly to 
Sylla ; %nd Sylla himself got a seal made on 
which was engraved Bocchus betraying Ju- 
gurtha to him, and constantly used it, irri- 
tating the hot and jealous temper of Marius, 
who was naturally greedy of distinction, 
and quick to resent any claim to shai'e in 
his glory, and whose enemies took care to 
promote the quarrel, ascribing the begin- 
ning and chief business of the war to Me- 
tellus, and its conclusion to Sylla; that so 
the people mi^ht give over admiring and 
esteeming Marius as the worthiest person. 

But these envyings and calumnies were 
soon dispersed and cleared away from Ma- 
rius, by the danger that threatened Italy 
from the west; when the city, in great’ need 
of a good commander, sought about whom 
she might set at the helm, to meet the tem- 
pest of so great a war, no one would have 
any thing to say to any members of noble 
or potent families who offered themselves 
for the consulship, and Marius, though then 
absent, was elected. 

Jugurtha’s apprehension was only just 
known, when the news of the invasion of 
the Teutones and Cimbri began. The ac- 
counts at first exceeded all credit, as to the 
number and strength of the approaching army 
but in the end, report proved much inferior 
to truth, as they were three hundred thou- 
sand effective fighting meil, besides a far 
^eater number of women and children. 
They professed to be seeking new countries 
to sustain these great multitudes, and cities 
where they might settle and inhabit, in the 
same way as they had heard the Celti before 
them had driven out the Tyrrhenians, and 
possessed themselyes of the best part of 
Italy. Having had no commerce with the 
southern nations, and travelling over a wide 
extent of' country, no man knew what peo- 

f )le they were, or whence they came, that thus 
ike a cloud burst over Gaul and Italv ; yet 
by their gray eyes and the largeness of their 
stature, tney were conjectured to be some of 


the German rac^s dwelling hy the northern 
sea; besides that, the Germans call ninn 
derers Cimbri. ^ 

There are some that say, that the country 
of the Celti, in its vast size and extent 
reaches from the furthest sea^nd the arctic 
regions to the lake Maeotis eastward, and to 
that part of Scythia which is near Poutus 
and that there the nations mingle together • 
that they did not swarm out of theip country 
all at once, or on a sudden, but advancing 
by force of arms, in the summer season^ 
every year, in the course of time they crossed 
the whole continent. And thus, though each 
party had several appellations, yet the whole 
army was called by the common name of 
Celto-Scythians. Others say that the Cim- 
merii, anciently known to the Greeks, were 
only a small part of the nation, who were 
driven but upon some quarrel among the 
Scythians, and passed all along from the 
lake Maeotis to Asia, under the conduct of 
one Lygdamis ; and that the greater and 
more warlike part of them still inhabit the re- 
motest regions lying upon the outer ocean. 
These, they say, live in a dark and woody 
country hardly. penetrable by the sunbeams, 
the trees are so close and thick, extending 
into the interior as far as the Hercynian for- 
est ; and their position on the earth is under 
that part of heaven, where the pole is so eh^- 
vated, that by the declination of the parallels, 
the zenith of the inhabitants seems to be but 
little distant from it ; and that their days 
and nights being almost of an equal length, 
they divide their year into one of each. This 
was Homer’s occasion for the story of Ulyssi i 
calling up the dead, and from this region the 
people, anciently called Cimmerfi, and after- • 
wards, by an easy change, Cimbri, came into 
Italy. All this, however, is rather conject- 
ure than an authentic history. 

Their numbers, most writers agree, were 
not less, but rather greater than was report- 
ed. They were of invincible strength and 
fierceness in their wars, and hurried into bat- 
tle w’ith the violence of a devouring flame; 
none could withstand them : all they assaulted 
became their prey. Several of the greatest 
Roman commanders with their whole armies, 
that advanced for the defence of Transal- 
pine Gaul, were ingloriously overthrown, 
and, indeed, by their faint resistance, chiefly 
gave them the impulse of marching towards 
Rome. Having vanquished all they had met, 
and found abundance of plunder, tney resolv- 
ed to settle themselves nowhere till theV 
should have razed the city, and wasted ail 
Italy. The Romans, being from all pads 
alarmed with this newsT, sent for Marius^ 
undertake the war, and nominated him 
second time consul, though the law did n(^ 
permit any one that was absent, or that had | 
I not waited a certain time after his first consu* j 
I ship, to be again created. But the peopj* A 
rejected all opposers; for they considered tbi« ' ( 
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^ not the fiwt time that the law gave place 
to the common interest ; nor the present oo- 
^ion less urgent than that when, contrary 
to law, they made Scipio consul, not m fear 
for the destruction of their own city, but de- 
siring the ruin of that of the Carthaginians. 

Thus it wts decided ; and Marius, bring- 
ing over his legions out of Africa on the very 
firet day of January, which the Romans count 
the beginning of the year, received the con- 
sulship, and then, also, entered in triumpli, 
showi^ Jugurtha a prisoner to the people, a 
sight they had despaired of ever beholding, 
uor could any, so long as he lived, hope to 
reduce the enemy in Africa ; so fertile in ex- 
pedients was he to adapt himself to every 
turn of fortune, and so bold as well as sub- 
tle. When, however, he was led in triumph, 
it is said that he fell distracted, and when he 
was afterwards thrown into prison, where 
some tore off his clothes by force, and others, 
whilst they struggled for his golden ear-ring, 
with it pulled off the tip of his ear, and when 
he was, after this, cast naked into the dunge- 
on, in his amazement and confusion, with 
a ghastly laugh, lie cried out, “ O Hercules ! 
how cola your bath is 1 Here for six days 
struggling with hunger, and to the very last 
minute desirous of life, he was overtaken by 
the just reward of his villanies. In this 
triumph was brought, as is stated, of gold 
three thousand and seven pounds weight, of 
silver bullion five thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five, of money in gold and silver 
coin two hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
drachmas. After the solemnity, Marius call- 
, ed together the senate in the capitol, and en- 
tered, whether through inadvertency or un- 
becoming exultation with his good fortune, 
in his triumphal habit ; but presently observ- 
ing the senate offended at it, went out. and 
returned in his ordinary purple-bordered 
robe. 

On the expedition he carefully disciplined 
and trained his army' whilst on their way, 
giving them practice in long marches, and 
running of every sort, and compelling every 
man to carry his own baggage and prepare 
his own victuals ; insomuch that thencefor- 
ward laborious soldiers, who did their work 
silently without grumbling, had the name of 
“Marius’s mules.” Some, however, think 
the proverb had a different occasion ; tliat 
when Scipio besieged Numantia, and was 
careful to inspect not only their horses and 
arms, but their mules and carriages too, and 
how well equipped and in what readiness 
each ope’s was, Marius brought forth his 
horse which he had fed extremely well, and 
a mule in better case, stronger and gentler 
than those of others ; that the general was 
very well pleased, and often afterwards men- 
tion^ Marius's leasts ; and that hence the 
Bojdiers, when speaking jestingly in the 
Pfaiw of a drudging, laborious fellow, called 
Miuius's mule* 


But to proceed ; very great fortune seem* 
ed to attend Marius, for by the enemy in a 
manner changing their course, and falling 
first upon Spain, he had time to exercise his 
soldiers, and confirm their courage, and, 
which was most importanWto show them 
what he himself was. fierce man- 

ner of his in command, ancBpexorablenesa in 
punishing, when his men beifiliine used not to 
do amiss or disobey, was felt tp be whole- 
some and advantageous, as well iwi just, and 
his violent spirit, stern voice, and harsh as- 
pect, which ill a little while grew familiar to 
them, they esteemed terrible not to them- 
selves, but only to their enemies. But his 
uprightness in judging more especially pleas- 
ed the soldiers, one 'remarkable instance of 
which is as follows. One Cains Liisius, his 
own nephew, had a command under him in 
the army, a man not in other respects of bad 
character, but shamefully licentious with 
young men. He had one young man- under 
his command called Trebonins, with'whora 
notwithstanding many solicitations he could 
never prevail. At length one night, he sent 
a messenger for him, and Tnibonins came, 
as, it was not lawful for liim to refuse when 
he was sent for, and l)eing brought into his 
tent, when Lusius b(‘gan to use violence with 
him, he drew his sword and ran him through. 
This was done whilst Marius was absent. 
When he returned, he appointed Trebonius 
a time for his trial, wh(;re, whilst rnairy ac- 
cused him, and not any one appeared in his 
defence, he himself boldly related the wholo 
matter, and brought witn(\ss of his previous 
conduct to Lusius, who had frequently offer- 
ed him considerable presents. Marius, ad- 
miring his conduct and much pleased, com- 
manded the garland, the usual Roman re- 
ward of valor, to be brought, and himself 
crowned Trebonius with it, as having per- 
formed an excellent action, at a time that 
I very fiiuch wanted such good examples. 

This being tf)ld at Rome, proved no 
small help to Marius towards his third coi>- 
sulship ; to which also conduced the expect- 
ation of the barbarians at the summer season, 
the people being unwilling to trust their 
fortunes with any otlujr general but him. 
However, their arrival was not so early as 
was imagined, and the tinuj of Marius’s con- 
sulship was again expired. The election 
coming on, and his colleague being dead, he 
left the command of the army to Matiius 
Aqiiilius, and hastened to Rome, wh^re, 
several eminent persons being candidates for 
the consulship, Lucius Saturninus, who mor^ 
than any of the other tribunes swayed the 
populace, and of whom Marius himself was 
very observant, exerted his eloquence with 
the people, advising them to choose Marius 
consul. He playing the modest part, and 
professing to decline the office, Satumiuus 
called him traitor to his countnr, if, id such 
apparent danger he would avohl ootumaud^ 
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And though it was not diflScult to discover 
that* he was merely helping Marius in put- 
ting this pretence upon the people, yet, con- 
sidering that the present juncture much re- 
quired his skill, and his good fortune too, 
they voted him the fourth time consul, and 
made Catulus Lutatius his colleague, a man 
very much esteemed by the nobility, and not 
unagreeable to the commons. 

Marius, having notice of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, with all expedition passed the Alps, 
and pitching his camp by the river Rhone, 
took care first for plentiful supplies of vict- 
uals ; lest at any time he should be forced 
to fight at a disadvantage for want of neces- 
saries. The carriage of provision for the 
army from the sea, which was formerly long 
and expensive, he made speedy and easy. 
For the mouth of the Rhone, by the influx 
of the sea, being barred and almost filled up 
with sand and mud mixed with clay, the pas- 
sage there became narrow, difficult, and dan- 
gerous for the ships that brought their pro- 
visions. Hither, therefore, bringing his 
army, then at leisure, he drew a great trench; 
and by turning the course of a great part of 
the river, brought it to a convenient point 
on the shore where the water was deep 
enough to receive ships of considerable bur- 
den, and where there was a calm and easy 
opening to the sea. And this still retains 
the name it took from him. 

The enemy dividing themselves into two 
parts, the Cimbri arranged to go against Ca- 
tulus higher up through the country of the 
Norici, and to force that passage; the Teut- 
ones and Ambrones to march against Marius 
by the sea-side through Liguria, ff'he Cimbri 
were a considerable time in doing their part. 
But the Teutones and Ambrones with all ex- 
pedition passing over the interjacent country, 
soon came in sight, in numbers beyond belief, 
of a terrible aspect, and uttering strange cries 
and shouts. Taking up a great part of the 
plain with their camp, they challenged Ma- 
rius to battle ; he seemed to take no notice of 
them, but kept his soldiers within their forti- 
fication, and sharply reprehended those that 
were too forward and eager to show their 
courage, and who, out of passion, would 
needs be fighting, calling them traitors to 
their country, and telling them they were not 
now to think of the glory of triumphs and 
trophies, but rather now they might repel 
sucn an impetuous tempest of war, and save 
Italy. 

Thus Ke discoursed privately wdth his officers 
and equals, but placed the soldiers by turns 
upon the bulwarks" to survey the enemy, and 
so made them familiar with their shape and 
voice, which were indeed altogether extrava- 
gant and barbarous, and he caused them to 
observe their arms, and the way of using 
them, so that in a little time what at first 
appeared terrible to their apprehensions, 
by often viewing, became familiar. For he 


very rationally supposed, that the stranc 
ness of things often makes them seem /, 
mjdable when they are not so ; and that 
our better acquaintance, even things whi, 
are really terrible, lose much of their 
fulness. This daily converse not oiilv"^( 
minished some of the soldierS’ fears, b 
their indignation warmed and inflamed tlu 
courage, when they heard the threats and i 
supportable insolence of their enemies ; w] 
not only plundered and depopulated all tl 
country round, but would even contemptuoi] 
ly and confidently attack the ramparts. 

Complaints of the soldiers now began 
come to Marius’s ears. “ What effemiuac 
does Marius see in us, that he should tin 
like women lock us up from encountoriu 
our enemies? Come on, let us show ou 
selves men, and ask him if he expects otliei 
to fight for Italy ; and means merely to en 
ploy us in servile offices, when he would di 
trenches, cleanse places of mud and dir 
and turn the course of the rivers? It was t 
do such works as these, it seems, that h 
gave us all our long training ; he will returi 
home, and boast of these great performance 
of his consulships to the people. Hoes th 
defeat of Car bo and Caepio, who were van 
quished by the enemy, affright him? Sure 
ly they were much inferior to Marius both ii 
glory and valor, and commanded a muci 
w^eaxer army ; at the worst, it is better to bt 
in action, though we suffer for it like thorn 
than to sit idle spectators of the destructioi: 
of our allies and companions.” Marius, not 
a little pleased to hear this, gently appeased 
them, pretending that he did not distrust 
their valor, but that he took his measures as 
to the time and place of victory from some 
certain oracles. 

And, in fact, he used solemnly to carry at)Out 
in a litter, a Syrian woman, called Martlia, 
a supposed prophetess, and to do sacrifice 
by her directions. She had formerly been 
driven away by the senate, to whom she ad- 
dressed herself, offering to inform them 
about these affairs, and to foretell future 
events : and after this betook herself to the 
women, and gave them proofs of her skill, 
especially Marius’s wife, at who.se feet she 
sat when she was viewing a contest of glad- 
iators, and correctly foretold which of them 
should overcome. She was for this and the 
like predictings sent by her to Marius and 
the army, where she was very much looked 
up to, and, for the most part, carried about 
in a litter. When she went to sacrifice, she 
wore a purple robe lined and buckled up, 
and had in her hand a little spear trimmed 
with ribbons and garlands. This theatrical 
show made many question, whether Marius 
really gave^ny credit to her himself, or only 
played the counterfeit, when he showed her 
publicly, to impose upon the soldiers. 

What, however, Alexander the Myndian 
relates about the vultures, does really de* 
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acrro admiration ; that always before Ma- He chose a place for his camp of consider- 
rius’s victories there appeared two of them, able strength, but where there was a scarcity 
and accompanied the army, which were of water; designing, it is said, by this 
known by their brazen collars, (the soldiers means, also, to put an edge on his soldiers’ 
having caught them and put mese about courage ; and when several were not a little 
their necks, and so let them go, from which distressed, and complained of thirst, ixiint- 
time they in a manner knew and saluted the ing to a river that ran near the enemy’s 
soldiers,) and whenever these ^appeared in camp : “ There,” said he, “you may have 
their marches, they used to rejoice at it, and drink,* if you will buy it with your blood ” 
thought •themselves sure of some success. “Why, thim,’*’ replied thev, “do you not 
Of the many other prodigies that then were lead us to them*, before our blood is dried up 
taken notice of, the greater part were but of in us?” He answered, in a softer tone 
the ordinary stamp ; it was, however, report- “let us first fortify our camp,” and the sob 
ed that at Ameria and Tuder, two cities in diers, though not without repining, proceed- 
Italy, there were seen at nights in the sky, ed to obey. Now a great company of their 
flaming darts and shields, now waved about, boys and camp followers, having neither 
and then again clashing against one another, drink for themsf'lves nor for their horses, 
all in accordance with the postures and mo- wcmt down to that river ; some taking axes 
tions soldiers use in fighting ; that at length and hatchets, and some, too, swords and 
one party retreating, and the other pursuing, darts with tlieir pitchers, resolving to have 
they all disappeared w^estward. Much about water though they fought for it. These 
the same time came Bataces, one of Cybele’s were first en'counbuvd by a small party of the 
prie.sts, from Pessinus, and reported how enemies ; for most of them liad just finished 
the goddess had declared to him out of her bathing, and were eating and drinking, and 
oracle, that the liomans should obtain the S(weral were still bathing, the country there- 
victory. The senate giving credit to him, abouts abounding in hot si)rings ; ’ so that 
and voting the goddess a temple to be built the Homans partlv fell uixui them whilst 
in hopes of the victory, Aulus Pompeius, a they were enjoying themselves, and occupied 
tribune, prevented Bataces, when he would with the novel sights and phiasantness of 
have gone and told the people this same the place. Ui)on h(‘aring the shouts, greater 
Btoiy, calling him impostor, and ignomini- numbers still joining in tlie fight, it was not 
Dusly pulling him off the hustings; which a little dilficult for Marius to contain his sol- 
actioninthe end was the main thing that diers, who wen^ afraid of losing the camp- 
guned credit for the man’s story, for Aulus servants ; and tin? mon^ warlike' part of the 
lad scarce dissolved the assembly, and re- enemies, who had overthrown Manlius and 
urned home, when a violent fever seized Ca^iiio, ( tln^y were calk'd Ambrones, and 
nun, and It was matter of universal remark, were in number, one with another, above 
^ na in everybody’s mouth, that he died with- thirty thousand,) taking the alarm, leaped 
lu a week after. up and hurried to arms. ‘ 

i-pn/n"' if f <?utones, whdst Marius lay quiet, Tht'se, though they liad just boim gorging 
lowp . attack his camp ; from whence, themselves with food, and were excis'd and 
encountered with showers of disordered with drink, neverth(*l<*Hs did not 
JetprniT^ losing several of their men, they a<lvancewithanunrulyst<'p,orinmeresen.se- 
-e-iuh *1,^ inarch forward, hoping to less fury, nor were tlieir shouts uhtc; inartic- 
r>osition^ other side of the Alps wdthoiit op- ulate cries; but clashing their arms in concert 
»as.sed 1 their baggage, and keeping time as they leapt and Ixmiided 

he PTPnf f ^ ® Roman camp, where onward, they coiitirmally repeated their own 

indeevH fU number was especially name, “Ambrones!” either to encourago 

heir mar nr they took in one another, or to strike the great<*r terror 

-'>ntiimall ^ into their enemies. Of nil the Italians in 

tificatinna^ passing .Marius’s for- Marius’s army, the Ligurians were the first 

r'^viliiitrlv not pretty near, and that charged; and when they caught the 

*‘‘nd anv en fb® Romans if tliey would word of the enemy’s confused shout, they, 
f“r thev them to their wives, too, retunied the same, as it was an ancient 

‘^oon as thev^ ^ shortly be with them. As name also in their country, the Ligurians al-, 
little distal ^^ 5 ® P^'^sed and had gone on a ways using it when speaking of their descent, 
^'id follow*fh Marius began to move, This acclamation, bandieii from one army to 

<^ampiug- of leisure, always en- the other before they joi ned, served to rouse 

choosing small distance from them ; and heigh ton their fury, while the men on 

fortifyiutr tK carefullv either side strove, with all possible vehem- 

safety. might quaijjier with ence, the one to Pvershout the other. 

the placA * 11 5^ marched till they came The river disordered the Ambrones ; be- 
''^heiiceitw Sextilius’s Waters, from fore they could draw' up all their army on 

amidst the A1 way before being the other side of it, the Ligurians ptesenily 

self in readin Marius put him- fell upon the van, and began to charge them 

^ lor the encounter. hand to hand. The Romans, too, coming to 
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their assistance, and from the higher ground 
pouring upon the enemy, forcibly repelled 
them, and the 'most of them, (one thrust- 
ing another into the river ^ were there 
slain, and filled it with their blood and 
dead bodies. Those that got safe over, 
not daring to make head, were slain by 
the, Romans, as they fled to their camp and 
wagons; where the' women meeting* them 
with swords and hatchets, and making a 
hideous outcry, set upon those that fled as 
well as those that pursued, the one as traitors, 
the other as enemies ; and mixing themr 
selves with the combatants, with their bare 
arms pulling away the Romans’ shields, and 
laying hold on their swords, endured the 
wounds and slashing of their bodies to the 
very last, with undaunted resolution. Thus 
the battle seems to have happened at that 
river rather by accident than by the design 
of the general. 

After the Romans were retired from the 
great slaughter of the Ambrones, night came 
on ; but the army was not indulged, as was the 
usual custom, with songs of victory, drinking 
in their tents, and mutual entertainments, 
and (what is most welcome to soldiers tlfter 
successful fighting) quiet sleep, but they 
passed that night, above all others, in fears 
and alarm. For their camp was without 
either rampart or palisade, and there remain- 
ed thousands upon thousands of their enemies 
yet unconauered ; to whom were . joined as 
many of the Ambrones as escaped. J'here 
were heard from these, all through the night, 
wild bewailings, nothing like the sighs and 
roans of men, but a sort of wild beastlike 
owling and cursing joined with threats and 
lamentations rising from the vast multitude, 
and echoed among the neighboring hills and 
hollow banks of the river. The whole plain 
was filled with hideous noise, insomuch that 
the Romans were not a little afraid, and 
Marius himself was apprehensive of a con- 
fused tumultuous night engagement. But the 
enemy did not stir either this night or the 
next day, but were employed in disposing and 
drawing themselves up to the greatest advan- 
tage. 

Of this occasion Marius made good use ; 
for there were beyond the enemies some 
wooded ascents and deep valleys thickly set 
with trees, whither he sent Claudius Mar- 
cellus, secretly, with three thousand regular 
soldiers, giving him orders to post them 
in ambush there, and show themselves at the 
rear of the enemies, when the fight was 
begum The others, refreshed with victuals 
and sleep, as soon as it was dav he drew up 
^before the camp, and commanded the horse 
to sally out into the ^lain; at the sight of 
which the Teutones could not contain them- 
selves till the Romans should come down and 
fight tHbm on equal terms, but hastily arm- 
ing themselves, barged in their fury up the 
hiB-side. Marius, sending officers to all parts, 


I commanded his men to stand still and ke 
I their ground ; when they came within reac? 
to throw their javelins, then use their swords! 
and, joining their shields, force them bacF^ 
pointing out to them that the steepness of 
the ground would render the enemy’s blows 
inefficient, nor could their shields be kept 
close together, the inequalitjr of the ground 
hindering the stability of their footing. 

This counsel he gave them, and.was the 
first that followed it ; for he was inferior to 
none in the use of his body, and far excelled 
all in resolution. The Romans accordingly 
stood for their approach, and, checking them 
in their advance upwards, forced them little 
by little to give way and yield down the hill, 
and here, on the level ground, no sooijerhad 
the Ambrones begun to restore their van into 
a posture of resistance, but they found their 
rear disordered. For Marcellus had not let 
slip the opportunity ; but as soon as the shout 
was raised among the Romans on the hills, 
he, setting his men in motion, fell in upon 
the enemy behind, at full speed, and with 
loud cries, and routed those nearest him, and 
they, breaking the ranks of those that were 
before them, filled the whole army with con- 
fusion. They made no long resistance after 
they were thus broke in upon, but having lost 
all order, fled. 

The Romans, pursuing them, slew and 
took prisoners above one hundred thousand, 
and possessing themselves of their spoil, 
tents, and carriages, voted all that was not 
purloined to Marius’s share, which, though 
so magnificent a present, yet was generally 
thought less than his conduct deserved in so 
great a danger. Other authors give a differ- 
ent account, both about the division of the 
plunder and Jbhe number of the slaih. They 
say, however, that the inhabitants of Massilia 
made fences round their vineyards with the 
bones, and that the ground, enriched by the 
moisture of the putrified bodies, ^which soak- 
ed in with the rain of the following winter,) 
yielded at the season a prodigious crop, and 
fully justified Archilochus, who said, that 
the fallows thus are fattened. It is an obser- 
vation, also, that extraordinary rains pretty 
generally fajl after great battles ; whether 
it be that some divine power thus washes and 
cleanses the polluted earth with showers from 
above, or that moist and heavy evaporations, 
steaming forth from the blood and corrup- 
tion, thicken the air, which naturally is sul>* 
ject to alteration from the smallest causes- 

After the battle, Marius chose out fron^ 
amongst the barbarians’ spoils and arms, 
those that were whole and handsome, a” 
that would make the greatest show in ^ 
triump^i^ the rest he heaped upon a laj^ 
pile, ana offered a very splendid sacrinc^ 
Whilst the army stood round about with tii^ 
arms and garlands, himself attired (as t 
fashion is on suph occasions) in the j 
bordered robe, and taking a lighted torch, an 
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with both hands lifting it np towards heaven, that the disgrace should fall upon himself 
he was then going to put it to the pile, when than upon his country, and that they should 
some friends were espied with all haste com- not seem to fly, but, lollowiifg their captiiin, 
ing towards him on horseback. Upon which to make a retreat. The barbarians assaulted 
every one remained in silence and expectation, and took the fortress on the other side the 
They, upon their coming up, leapt off and Adige ; where much admiring the few Romans 
saluted Marius, bringing him the news of his there left, who had shown extreme courage, 
fifth consulship, and delivered him letters to and had fought worthily of their country, 
that effect. This gave the addition of no they dismissed them upon term’s, swearing 
small j5y to the solemnity ; and while the them upon their brazen bull, which was 
soldiers clashed their arms and shouted, the afterwards taken in the battle, and carried, 
officers again crowned Marius with a laurel- they say, to Catulus’s house, as the chief 
wreath, and he thus set fire to the pile, and trophy of victory. 

finished his sacrifice. ^ Thus falling in upon the country destitute 

But whatever it be, which interferes to of defence, they wasted it on all sides, 
prevent the enjoyment of prosperity ever be- Marius was presently sent for to the city; 
ing pure and sincere, and still diversifies hu- where, when he arrived, every one siippos- 
inau affairs with the mixture of good and bad, ing he would triumph, the senate, too, unan- 
whether fortune or divine displeasure, or irhously voting it, he himself 'did not think it 
the necessity of the nature of things, within coiivenie»nt ; whether that he were not will- 
a few days Marius received an account of his ing to deprive his soldiers and officers of their 
colleague, Catulus, which as a cloud in se- share of the glory, or that to encourage the 
rcnity and calm, terrified Rome with the ap- people in this juncture, he would leave th (5 
prehension of another imminent storm. Cat- honor due to his past victory on trust, as it 
ulus, who marched against the Cimbri, des- were, in the hands of the city and its future 
pairing of being able to defend the passes of fortune ; deferring it now, to receive it after- 
the Alps, lest, being compelled to divide his wards with the greater splendor. Having 
forces into several parties, he should weaken left such orders as the occasion required, be 
himself, descended again into Italy, and post- hastened to Catulus, whose drooping spirits 
ed his army behind the river Adige ; where he much raised, and sent for his own army 
he occupied the passages with strong fortifi- from Gaul : and as soon as it came, passing 
cations on both sides the river, and made a the river To, he endeavored to keep the bar- 
bridge, that so he might cross to the assistance barians out of that part of Italy which lies 
of his men on the other side, if so be the en- soutli of it. 

eray, having forced their way through the They professed they were in expectation 
mountain passes, should storm the fortresses, of the Teutones, and, saying tlioy wondered 
The barbarians, however, came on with such they were so long in coming, dcfeiTed the , 
insolence and contempt of their enemies, that the battle ; either that they were really igno- 
to show their strength and courage, rather raut of their defeat, or worr willing to seem 
than out of any necessity*, they went naked so. For they certainly much maltreated those 
m the showers of snow, and through the ice that brought them such news, and, sending 
and deep snow climbed up to the tops of the to Marius, required some part of the country 
mils, and from thence, placing their broad for themselves and th(!ir brethren, and cities 
shields under their bodies, let themselves fit for them to inhabit. When Marius in- 
slide from the precipices along their vast slip- quired of the ambassadors who their brethren 
I^^/^^‘*^cents. were, upon their saying, the Teutones, all that 

Vv hen they had pitched their cam*p at a little were present began to laugh: and Marius 
distance from the river, and surveyed the scoffingly answered them, “Do not trouble 
passage, they began to pile it up, giant-like, yourselves for your brethren, for we have al- 
tearing down the neighboring hills ; and ready provided lands for them, which they 
Drought trees pulled up the roots, and heaps shall possess forever." The ambassadors, 
earth to the river, damming up its course ; understanding the mockery, broke ipto in- 
mii Di3,terials which they suits, and threatenerl that the Cirnbri would 

tl j I'be stream and dashed against make him pay for this, and the Teutones, too, 

bnd^, they forced away the beams which when the^ came. “They are not far 
Pl^rted it ; in consequence of which the replied Marius, “ and it will be unkindly done 
Roman soldiers, much of you to go away before greeting your breth- 
11 ^he large camp and fled, ren." Saying so, he commanded the kings 

nohf showed himself a generous and of the Teutones to be brought out, as they 

Deont preferring the glory of his were, in chains ; for they were taken by tl^e 

before his own ; for when hUcould not Sequani among the«Alps, before they could 
soldiers to stafid to their make their escape. This was no sooner made 
he deserted them, known to the Girabri, but they with all ex- 

nn his own standard to be taken pedition came against Marius, wh#ihen lay 

^ liho foremost of those that still and guarded his camp, 
no led Uiem forward, choosing rather It is said, that against this battle, Marius 
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first altered the construction of the Roman 
javelins. For before, at the place where th*e 
wood was joinetl to the irop, it was made 
fast with two iron pins; but now Marius let 
one of them alone as it was, and pulling out 
the other, put a weak wooden peg in its 
lace, thus contriving, that when it was 
riven into the enemy’s shield, it should not 
stand ri^ht out, but the wooden peg break- 
ing, the iron should bend, and so the javelin 
should hold fast by its crooked point, and 
drag. Boeorix, king of the Chnbri, came 
with a small party of horse to the Roman 
camp, and challenged Marius to appoint the 
time and place, where they might meet arid 
fight for the country. Marius answered, 
that the Romans never consulted their 
enemies when to fight ; however, he would 
gratify the Cimbri so far ; and so they fixed 
upon the third day after, and for the place, 
the plain near Vercellae, which was conven- 
ient enough for the Roman horse, and af- 
forded room for the enemy to display their 
numbers. 

They observed the time appointed, and 
drew out their forces against each other. 
Catulus commanded twenty thousand three 
hundred, and Marius thirty-two thousand, 
who were placed in the two wings, leaving 
Catulus the centre. Sylla, who was present 
at the fight, gives this account ; saying, also, 
that Marius drew up his army in this order, 
because he expected that the armies would 
meet on the wings, since it generally happens 
that in such extensive fronts the centre falls 
back, and thus he would have the whole 
victory to himself and his soldiers, and 
Catuius would not be even engaged. They 
tell us, also, that Catulus himself alleged 
this in vindication of his honor, accusing, in 
various ways, the enviousness of Marius. 
The infantry of the Cimbri marched quietly 
out of their fortifications, having their flanks 
equal to their front ; every side of the army 
taking up thirty furlongs. Their horse, 
that were in number fifteen thousand, made 
a very splendid appearance. They wore 
helmets, made to resemble the heads and jaws 
of wild beasts, and other strange shapes, and 
heightening these with plumes of feathers, 
they made themselves appear taller than they 
were. ^ They had breastplates of iron, and 
white glittering shields ; and for their offen- 
sive arms, every one had two darts, and 
wl^en they came hand to hand, they used 
large and heavy swords. 

The cavalry did not fall directly upon the 
front of the Romans, but, turning to the 
righ^^they endeavored to draw them on in 
tbat direction by little and little, so as to 
get them between themselves and their in- 
fantry, who were placed in the left wing. 
The Roman commanders soon perceived the 
design, bit could not contain the soldiers; 
for one happening to shout out that the 
enemy fled« they Ml rushed to pursue them, 


while the whgle barbarian foot came on 
moving like a great ocean. Here Mariug 
having washed his hands, and lifting them ur 
towards heaven, vowed an hecatomb to th( 
gods; and Catulus, too, in the same posture 
solemnly promised to consecrate a temple tc 
the “ Fortune of that day.” They say, too, 
that Marius, having the victim showed to 
him as he was sacrificing, cried out with a 
loud voice, “ the victory is mine.” 

However, in the engagement, according to 
the accounts of Sylla and his friends, Marius 
met with what might be called a mark of 
divine displeasure. For a great dust being 
raised, which (as it might very probably 
happen) almost covered both the armies, he, 
leading on his forces to the pursuit, missed 
the enemy, and having passed by their array, 
moved, for a good space, up and down the 
field ; meanwhile the enemy, by chance, en- 
gaged with Catulus, and the heat of the 
battle was chiefly with him and his men, 
among whom Sylla says he was; adding, 
that the Romans had great advantage of the 
heat and sun that shone in the faces of the 
Cimbri. For they, well able to endure cold, 
and having been bred up, (as we observed 
before,) in cold and shady countries, were 
overcome with the excessive heat ; they 
sweated extremely, and were much out of 
breath, being forced to hold their shields 
before their faces ; for the battle was fought 
not long after the summer solstice, or as the 
Romans reckon, upon the third day before 
the new moon of the month now called 
August, and then Sextilis. The dust, too, 
gave the Romans no small addition to their 
courage, inasmuch as it hid the enemy. 
For afar off they could not discover their 
number; but eisery one advancing to encoun- 
ter those that were nearest to them, they 
came to fight hand to hand, before the sight 
of so vast a multitude had struck terror into 
them. They were so much used to labor, 
and so. well exercised, that in all the heat 
and toil of the encounter, not one of them 
was observed either to sweat, or to be out of 
breath ; so much so, that Catulus himself, 
they say, recorded it in commendation pf his 
soldiers. 

Here the greatest part and most valiant of 
the enemies were cut in pieces ; for those 
that fought in the front, that they might not 
break their ranks, were fast tied to one 
another, with long chains put through their 
belts. But as they pursued those that fled 
to their camp, they witnessed a most fearful 
tragedy ; the women, standing in black 
clothes on their wagons, slew all that fled, 
some their husbands, some their brethren, 
others their fathers ; and strangling their 
little children with their t)wn hands, threw 
them under the wheels, and the feet of the 
cattle, and then killed themselves. They 
tell of one who hung herself from the end of 
the pole of a wagon, wi^ her children tied 
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dangling heels. The men, for want who had behaved valiantly in this war, and 

of tree8, tied themselves, some to the horns this seeming to be illegally done, upon some 
of the oxen, olhers by the neck to their legs, one or other calling him to an account for it, 
that so pricking them on, by the starting he answered, that the law spoke too softly 
and springing of the beasts, they might be to be heard in such a noise of war ; yet he 
torn mid trodden to pieces. Yet for all they himself appeared to be more disconcerted 
thus massacred themselves, above sixty and overcome by the clamor made in the 
thousand were taken prisoners, and those assemblies. The need they had of him in 
that wpre slain were said to be twice as time of war procured him power and dignity : 
many. iii civil affairs, when he despaired oi 

The ordinary plunder was taken by Ma- getting the first place, ho was forced to be- 
rius’s soldiers, but the other spoils, as en- take himself to the favor of the people, never 
signs, trumpets, and the like, they say, were caring to be a good man, so that he were but 
brought to Catulus's camp ; which lie used a great one. 

for the best argument that the victory was lie thus became very odious to all the no- 
obtained by himself and his army. Some bility ; and above all, he feared Metellus, who 
dissensions arising, as was natural, among had been so ungratefully used by him, and 
the soldiers, the deputies from Parma being whose true virtue made him naturally an ene- 
then present, were made judges of the con- my to those that sought influence wjth the 
troversy ; whom Catulus’s men carried about people, not by the honorable course, but by sub- 
among their slain enemies, and manifestly servience and complaisance. Marius, therefore 
showed them that they were slain by their endeavored to banish him from the city, and 
javelins, which were known by the inscrip- for this purpose he contracted a close alli- 
tioris, having Catulus’s name cut in the ance with (llaucia and Saturn inus, a couple 
wood. Nevertheless, the whole glory of the of daring fellows, who had the great mass 
action was ascribed to Marius, on account of jfche indigent and seditious multitude at 
of his former victory, and under color of his their control ; and by their assistance ho en- 
present authority; the populace more espe- acted various laws, and bringing the soldiers, 
cially styling him the third founder of their also, to attend the assembly, he was enabled 
city, as having diverted a danger no less to overpower Metellus. And as llutilius re- 
threatening than was that when the Gauls lates, ( in all other respects a fair and faith- 
sacked Home; and every one, in their feasts ful authority, but indeed, privately an ene- 
and rejoicings at home with their wives and my to Marius,) he obtained his sixth consul- 
children, made offerings and libations in ship by distributing vast sums of money 
honor of ** The Gods and Alarms;^* and among the tribes, and by this bribery kept 
would have had him solely have the honor* out Metellus, and had Valerius Flaccus 
of both the triumphs. However, he did not given him as his instrument, rather than 
do so, but triumphed together with Catulus, his colleague, in the consulship. The *peo- 
Ijeing desirous to show his moderation even pie had never before bestowed so many con- 
in such ^eat circumstances of good fortune; sulships on any one man, except on Valerius 
besides, he was not a little afraid of the Corvinus only, and he, too, they say, was 
soldiers in Catulus’s army, lest, if he should forty-five years b(;tween his first and last ; 
wholly bereave their general of the honor, but Marius, from his first, ran through five 
they should endeavor to hinder him of his more, with one current of good fortune, 
triumph. In the last, especially, ho contracted a 

Marius was now in his fifth consulship, great deal of hatred, by committing several 
and he sued for his sixth in such a manner gross misdemeanors in compliance with the 
as never any man before him had done, desires of Saturninus ; among which was the 
even for his first ; he courted the people’s murder of Nonius, who Saturninus slew, be- 
^“<1 ingratiated himself with tne mul- cause he stood in competition with him for 
titude by every sort of complaisance ; not the tribuneship. And when, afterwards, 
<i®^ngating from the state and dignity Saturninus, on becoming tribune, brought 
ot his office, but also belying his own charac- forward his law for the division of lands, 
H'j’. attempting to seem popular and with a clause enacting that the senate should 
ODligmg, for whicn nature had never de- publicly swear to confirm whatever the peo- 
“ini. His passion for distinction pie should vote, and not to opfxise them in 
nm, indeed, they say, make him exceedingly any thing, Marius, in the senate, cunningly 
im<^ou8 in any political matters, or in con- feigned to be against this provision, and 
f f public assemblies ; and that un- said that he would not take any such oath, 
P*^nce of mind he always showed nor would any man, he thought, who was 
wh against the enemy, forsook him wise ; for if there were no ill design^ in the 

he was to address the people; he was law, still it would be an affront to the sen- 
by the most ordinary commenda- ate, to Jpe compelled to give their ^^pproba- 
on or dispndse. It is told of him, that tion, and not to do it willingly and upon per* 
at one time given the freedom of the suasion. This he said, not that it was Hi^ee- 
V to one^ thotUMUud men of Camerinum able to his own sentiments^ bat that he 
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might entrap.Metellus beyond any possibility 
of, escape. For Marius^, in -whoge ideas vir- 
tue and capacity consisted largely in deceit, 
made very little account of what he had 
openly professed to the senate ; and know- 
ing that Metellus was one of a fixed resolu- 
sion, and, as Pindar has it, esteemed Truth 
the first principle of heroic virtue,** he hoped 
to ensnare him into a declaration before 
the senate, and on his refusing, as he was 
sure to do, afterwards to take the oath, he 
expected to bring him into such odium with 
the people, as should never be wiped off. 
The design succeeded to his wish. As soon 
as Metellus had declared that he would not 
swear to it, the senate adjourned. A few 
days after, on Saturninus citing the sena- 
tors to make their appearance, and take the 
oath before the people, Marius stepped forth, 
amidst a profound silence, every one being 
intent to hear him, and bidding farewell to 
those fine speeches he had before made in 
the senate, said, that his back was not so 
broad that he should think himself bound, 
once for all, by any opinion once given on 
so important a matter ; he would willingly 
swear and submit to the law, if so be it were 
one, a proviso which he added as a niere 
cover for his effrontery. The people, in 
great jov at his taking the oath, loudly clap- 
ped and applauded him, while the nobility 
stood by ashamed and vexed at his incon- 
stancy ; but they submitted out of fear of 
the people, and all in order took the oath, 
till it came to Metellus’s turn. But he, 
though his friends begged and entreated 
him to take it, and not to plunge himself 
irrecoverably into the penalties which Sa- 
turninus had provided for those that should 
refuse it, would not flinch from his resolu- 
tion, nor swear ; but, according to his fixed 
custom, being ready to suffer any thing 
rather than do a base, unworthy action, he 
left the forum, telling those that were with 
him, that to do a wrong thing is base, and to 
do well where there is no danger, common ; 
the good man’s characteristic is to do so, 
where there is danger. 

Hereupon Saturninus put it to the vote, 
that the consuls should place Metellus under 
their interdict, and forbid him fire, water, 
and lodging. There were enough, too, of 
the basest of people ready to kill him. Never- 
theless, when many of the better sort were 
extremely concerned, and gathered about 
^letellus, he would not suffer them to raise 
a sedition upon his account, but with this 
calm^ reflection left the city, “Either when 
the posture of affairs is mended and the 
people repent, I shall be recalled, or if things 
remain in their present condition, it will be 
best to be absent.” But what grjpat favor 
and honor Metellus received in nis^ banish- 
ment, and in what manner he spent his time 
at Rhodes, in philosophy, will be more fitly 
our subject, when we write his life. 


Marius, in*retum for this piece of service 
was forced to connive at JSaturninus, now prol 
ceeding to the very height of insolence aod 
violence, and was, without knowing it, the 
instrument of mischief beyond endurance, 
the only course of which was through ouU 
rages and massacres to tyranny and the sub. 
version of the government. Standing in 
some awe of the nobility, and, at tl,|e same 
time, eager to court the commonalty, he was 
guilty of a most mean and dishonest action. 
When some of the great men came to him 
at night to stir him up against Saturninus 
at the other door, unknown to them, he let 
him in ; then making the same pretence of 
some disorder of body to both, he ran from 
one party to the other, and staying at one 
time with them and another with him, he insti- 
gated and exasperated them one against 
another. At length when the senate and 
equestrian order concerted measures to- 
gether, and openly manifested their resent- 
ment, he did bring his soldiers into the forum, 
and driving the insurgents into the capitol, 
and then cuttiugoff the conduits, forced them 
to surrender by want of water. They, in 
this distress, addressing themselves to him, 
surrendered, as it is termed on the public 
faith. He did his utmost to save their lives, 
but so wholly in vain, that when they came 
down into the forum, they were all basely 
murdered. Thus he had made himself 
equally odious both to the nobility and com- 
mons, and when the time was come to create 
censors, though he was the most obvious 
man, yet he did not petition for it ; but fear- 
ing the disgrace of being repulsed, permitted 
others, his inferiors, to be elected, though he 
pleased himself bv giving out, that he was 
not willing to disoolige too many by under- 
taking a severe inspection into their lives and 
conduct. 

There was now an edict preferred to recall 
Metellus from banishment ; this he vigor- 
ously, but in vain, opposed both by w'ord 
and deed, and was at length obliged to de- 
sist. The people unanimously voted for it ; 
and he, not able to endure the sight of Me- 
tellus’s return, made a voyage to Cappadocia 
and Galatia ; giving out that he had to per- 
form the sacrifices, which he had vowed to 
Cybele ; but actuated really by other less 
apparent reasons. For, in fact, being a 
man altogether ignorant of civil life and or- 
dinary politics, he received all his advaiic^ 
ment from war ; and supposing his power and 
glory would by little and little decrease by his 
lying quietly out of action, he was eager by 
every means to excite some new commotions? 
and hoped that by setting at variance some 
of the kings, and by exasperating Mithrid- 
ates, especially, who was then apparently 
making preparations for war, he hiniseli 
should be chosen general against him, and 
so furnish the city with new matter oi 
triumph, and his own house with the pluJ^' 
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derof Pontus, and the riches of its king, provocation. The story is told that when 
Therefore, though Mithridates entertained Publius Silo, a man of the greatest reputp 
him with all imaginable attention and res- and authority among the enemies, said to 
pect, yet he was not at all wrought upon or him, “ If you are indeed a great pneral, 
softened by it; but 'said, “O king, either Afarius, leave your camp and fight a battle,'* 
endeavor to be stronger than the Romans, he replied, “If you are otte, make me do 
or else quietly submit to their commands.'* so.’* And another time, when the enemy 
With wnich he left Mithridates, as he indeed gave them a good opportunity of a battle, and 
had often heard the fame of the bold speak- the Romans through fear durst not charge, 
ing of the Romans, but now for the first so that both parties retreated, he called an 
time experienced it; assembly of his soldiers and said, “ It is no 

When Marius returned again to Rome, he small question whether I should call the en- 
built a house close by the forum, either, as emies, or you, the greater cowards, for 
lie himself gave out, that he was not willing neither did they dare to face vour backs, nor 
his clients should be tired with going far, or you to confront theirs.” At length, profess- 
that he imagined distance was the reason mg to be worn out with the infirmity of his 
why more did not come. This, however, body, he laid down his command, 
was not 80 ; the real reason was, that being Afterwards, when the Italians were worst- 
inferior to others in agreeableness of conver- ed, there were several candidates . suing 
sation and the arts of political life, like a with the aid of the popular leaders, for the 
mere tool and implement of war, he was chief command in the war with Mithridates. 
thrown aside in time of peace. Amongst Snlpicins, tribune of the people, a bold and 
all those whose brightness eclipsed his glory, confident man, contrary to everybody’s ex- 
he was most incensed against Sylla, who pcctation, brought forward Alarius, and 
had owed his rise to the hatred which the proposed him as proconsul and general in 
nobility bore Marius ; and had made his dis- that war. The people were divided ; some 
agreement with him the one principle of his were on Marius’s side, others voted for Syl- 
political life. When Bocchus, king of Nn- la, {ind jeeringly bade Marius go to his baths 
midia, who was styled the associate of the at Baiae, to cure his body, worn out, as him- 
Romans, dedicated some figures of Victory self confessed, with age and catarrhs, 
in the capitol, and with them a repregenta- Alarius had, indeed, there, about Alisenum, 
tion in gold, of himself delivering Jugurtha a villa more effeminately and luxuriously 
to Sylla, Marius upon this was almost dis- furnished tlian seemed to become one that 
tracted with rage and ambition, as though had seen service in so many and great wars 
Sylla had arrogated this honor to himself, and expeditions. I'liis same lionse Cornelia 
and endeavored forcibly to pull down these bought for seventy-five thousand drachmas, 
presents ; Sylla, on the other side, as vigor- and not long after Lucius Lucullus, for two 
ously resisted him ; but the Social War then million five hundred thousand ; so rapid and 
on a sudden threatening the city, put a stop so great was the growth ol Roman sump- 
to this sedition, when just ready to break tuousity. Yet, iu spite of all this, out of a 
out. For the most warlike and best-peopled mere boyish passion for distinction, affect- 
countries of all Italy formed a confederacy ing to shake off his age ami weakness, ho 
together against Rome, and were within a went down daily to the Campus Martius, and 
little of subverting the empire ; as they were exercising himself with the youth, showed 
indeed strong, not only in their weapons and himself still nimble in his armor, and expert 
the valor of their soldiers, but stood nearly in riding ; though he was undoubtedly 
terms with the Romans, as to grown bulky in his old age, and inclining to 
the skill and daring of their commanders. excessive fatness and corpulency. 

As much glory and power as this war, so Some people were pleased with this, and 
various in its events and so uncertain as to went continually to see him competing and 
1 8 success, conferred upon Sylla, so much it displaying himself in these exercises; but 
ok away from Alarius, who was thought the better sort that saw him, pitied the cu* 
/^^y*^“®*’^erprising, and timid, whether it pidity and ambition that made one who had 
ere that his age was now quenching his risen from utter poverty to extreme wealth, 
(for ne was above and out of nothing into greatness, unwilling 
hi ^'ir ^ years old,) or that having, as he to admit any limit to his high fortune, or tc^ 
mself said, some distemper that affected be content with being admired, and quietly 
acti his body being unfit for enjoying what he had already got; wny, as 

service above his strength, if he still were indigent, should he at so 
sidpraM u teame off victor in a con- great an age leave his glory and his triumphs 

and wherein he slew six thous- to go into Cappadocia and the Buxine Bisa, 

them ®*iainie8, and never once gave to fight Archelaus and Nwptolemns, Mithri- 

®^v®»tage over him ; and when he date8*8 generals? Mariu8*8 pretenoes for 
works of the enemy, this a<ition of his seemed very ridioulotis ; 
ove^*' himself, and though insulted for he said he wanted to go and toach hit 

t and challenged^ did not to the son to be a general. 
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The condition of the city, which had long 
been unsound and diseased, became hopeless 
now that Marius found so opportune an in- 
strument for the public destruction as Sulpic- 
ius’s insolence. This man professed, in all 
other respects, to admire and imitate Saturn- 
inus ; only he found fault with him for back- 
wardness and want of spirit in his designs. 
He, therefore, to avoid this fault, got six 
hundred of the equestrian order about him 
as his guard, whom he named anti-senators; 
and with these confederates he set upon the 
consuls, whilst they were at the assembly, 
and took the son of one of them, who fled 
from the forum, and slew him. Sylla, being 
hotly pursued, took refuge in Marius’s house, 
which none could suspect, by that means es- 
caping those that sought him, who hastily 
passed by there, and, it is said, was safely 
conveyed by Marius himself out at the other 
door, and came to the camp. Yet Sylla, in 
his memoirs, positively denies that he fled 
to Marius, saying he was carried thither to 
consult upon the matters to which Sulpicius 
would have forced him, against his will, to 
consent; that he, surrounding him with 
drawn swords, hurried him to Marius, and 
constrained him thus, till he went thence to 
the forum and removed, as they required him 
to do, the interdict on business. 

Sulpicius, having thus obtained the mas- 
tery, decreed the command of the army to 
Marius, who proceeded to make preparations 
for his march, and sent two tribunes to re- 
ceive the charge of the army from Sylla. 
Sylla hereupon exasperating his soldiers, 
who were about thirty-five thousaAd full- 
armed men, led them towards Rome. First 
falling upon the tribunes Marius had sent, 
they slew them; Marius having done as 
much for several of Sylla’s friends in Rome, 
and now offering their freedom to the slaves 
on condition of their assistance in the war; 
of whom, however, they say, there were but 
three who accepted his proposal. For -some 
small time he made head against Sylla’s 
assault, but was soon overpowered and fled; 
those that were with him, as soon as he had 
escaped out of the city, were dispersed, and 
night coming on, he hastened to a country- 
house of his, called Solonium. Hence he 
sent his son to some neighboring farms of 
his father-in-law, Mucius, to provide neces- 
saries; he went himself to Ostia, where his 
friend Numerifl% had prepared him a ship, 
and hence, not staying for his son, he took 
Vithiiim his son-in-law Granius, and weigh- 
ted anchor. 

Young Marius, coming to Mucius’s farms, 
made h^ preparations; and the day break- 
ing, was almost discovered by the enemy. 
For there came thither a party of horse that 
suspected some such matter; but the farm 
steward, foreseeing ^ their approach, hid Ma- 
rius in a cart full of beans, then yoking in 
his team and driving towa^ the city, met 


those that were in search of him. Mariu® 
thus conveyed home to his wife, took whh 
him some necessaries, and came at night to 
the sea-side; where, going on board a shin 
that was bound for Africa, he went awav 
thither. Marius, the father, when he had 
put to sea, with a strong gale passing along 
the coast of Italy, was in no small appreheu. 
sion of one Gemini us, a great man^ at Ter- 
racina, and his enemy; and therefore bade 
the seamen hold off from that place. They 
were, indeed, willing to gratify him, but the 
wind now blowing in from the sea, and 
making the waves swell to a great height 
they were afraid the ship would not be able 
to weather out the storm, and Marius, too, 
being indisposed and sea-sick, they made 
for land, and not without some difficulty 
reached the shore near Circeium. 

The storm now increasing and their vict- 
uals failing, they left their ship and wan- 
dered up and down without any certain 
purpose, simply as in great distresses people 
shun the present as the greatest evil, and 
rely upon the hopes of uncertainties. For 
the land and sea were both equally unsafe 
for them; it was dangerous to meet with 
people, and it was no less so to meet with 
none, on account of their w^ant of necessaries. 
At length, though late, they lighted upon a 
few poor shepherds, that had not any thing 
to relieve them; but knowing Marius, ad- 
vised him to depart as soon as might be, 
for they had seen a little beyond that place 
a party of horse that were gone in search of 
him. Finding himself in a great straight, 
especially because those that attended him 
were not able to go further, being spent with 
their long fasting, for the present he turned 
aside out of the road, and hid himself in a 
thick wood, where he passed the night in 
great wretchedness. The next day, pinched 
with hunger, and willing to make use of the 
little strength he had, before it were all 
exhausted, he travelled by the sea-side, en- 
couraging his companions not to fall away 
from him before the fulfilment of his final 
hopes, for which, in reliance on some old 
predictions, he professed to be sustaining 
himself. For when he was yet but very 
young, and lived in the country, he caught 
in the skirt of his garment an eagle’s nest, 
as it was falling, in w'hich were seven young 
ones, which his parents seeing and much 
admiring, consulted the augurs about jt, 
who told them that he shoMd become the 
greatest man in the world, and that 
fates had decreed he should seven times be 
possessed of the supreme power and autho^ 
ity. Some are of opinion that this reaUy 
happened to Marius, as we have related 
others, say, that those who then and througn 
the rest of his exile heard him tell these 
stories, and believed him, have merely 
repeated a story that is alto^ther fabulous* 
for an ea^le never hatchea mare than two» 
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md even deceived, who, speak- 

ing of the eagle, says that,— 

"She lays three eggs, hatches two, and rears one/» 


However this be, it is certain Marius, in his 
exile and greatest extremities, would often 
gay, that he should attain a seventh consul- 

^^^Rlien Marius and his company were now 
about twenty furlongs distant from Min- 
turn«, a city in Italy, they espied a troop of 
horse making up toward them with all 
speed, and by chance, also, at the same 
time,’ two ships under sail. Accordingly, 
they ran every one with what speed and 
strength they could to the sea, and plunging 
into it, swam to the ships. Those that were 
with Granius, reaching one of them, passed 
over to an island opposite, called iEnaria; 
Marius himself whose body was heavy and 
unwieldy, was with great pains and difficulty 
kept above the water by two servants, and 

E ut into the other ship. The soldiers were 
y this time come to the sea-side, and from 
thence called out to the seamen to put to 
shore, or else to throw out Marius, and then 
they might go whither they would. Marius 
besought them with tears to the contrary, 
and the masters of the ship, after frequent 
changes, in a short space of time, of their 
purpose, inclining, first to one, then to the 
other side, resolved at length to answer the 
soldiers, that they would not give up Marius. 
As soon as they had ridden off in a rage, 
the seamen, again changing their resolution, 
came to land, and casting anchor at the 
mouth of the river Liris, where it overflows 
and makes a great marsh, they advised him 
to land, refresh himself on shore, and take 
some care of his discomposed body, till the 
wind came fairer; whicn, said they, will 
happen at such an hour, when the wind 
from the sea will calm, and that from the 
marshes rise. Marius, following their ad- 
vice, did so, and when the seamen had set 
him on shore, he laid him down in an ad- 
jacent field, suspecting nothing less than 
what was to befall him. They, as soon as 
th^ had got into the ship, weighed anchor 
^®P®-rted, as thinking it neither hon- 
omble to deliver Marius into the hands of 
those that sought him, nor safe to protect 


o ^®®®rted by all, lay a good while 

iiently on the shore; at length collecting 
imrolf^ he advanced with pain and dif- 
culty, without any path, till, wading through 

^ ditches full of water and 
came upon Ihie hut of an old man 
fa?L iu the fens, and falling at his 

besoight him to assist and preserve one 
. escaped the present danger, 
tatiA^ Itloa returns beyond his expec- 
man, whether he had 
known him, or were then moved 
ms ttipttlov aspect, told him that if he 
20 
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wanted only rest, his cotti^ would be con- 
venient; but if he were flying from any- 
body’s search, he would hide him in a more 
retired place. Marius desiring him to do 
so, he carried him into the fens and bade 
him hide himself in an hollow place by the 
river side, where he laid upon him a great 
many reeds, and other things that were 
light, and would cover, but not oppress him. 
But within a very short time he was dis- 
turbed with a noise and tumult from the 
cottage, for Geminius had sent several from 
Terracina in pursuit of him; some of whom, 
happening to come that way, frightened and 
threatened the old man for having enter- 
tained and hid an enemy of the Homans. 
Wdierefore Marius, arising and stripping 
himself, plunged into a puddle full of thick 
muddy water; and even there he could not 
escape their search, but was pulled out 
covered with mire, and carried away naked 
to Minturnse, and delivered to the magis- 
trates. For there had been orders sent 
through all the towns, to make public search 
for Marius, and if they found him to kill 
him; however, the magistrates thought con- 
venient to consider a little better of it first, 
and sent him prisoner to the house of one 
Fannia. 

This woman was supposed not very well 
affected towards him upon an old account. 
One Tinnius had formerly married this Fan- 
nia ; from whom she afterwards being di- 
vorced, demanded her portion, which was 
considerable, but her husband accused her of 
adultery ; so the controversy was brought 
before Marius in his sixth consulship. When 
the cause was examined thoroughly, it ap- 
peared both that Fannia had been inconti- 
nent, and that her husband knowinjof her to 
be so, had married and lived a considerable 
time with her. So that Marius was severe 
enough with both, commanding him to re- 
store her portion, and laying a fine of four 
copper coins upon her by way of disgrace. 
But Fannia did not then behave like a wo- 
man that had been injured, but as soon as 
she saw Marius, remembered nothing less 
than old affronts ; took care of him accord- 
ing to her ability, and comforted him. He 
made her his returns and told her he did not 
despair, for he had met with a lucky omen, 
which was thus. When he was brought to 
Fannia’s house, as soon as the gate was 
opened, an ass came running out to drink at 
a spring hard by, and giving a bold and en-^ 
couraging look, first stood still before bim, 
then brayed aloud and pranced by him. 
From which Marius drew his conclusion, 
and said, that the fates desipied him safety, 
rather by sea than land, because the ass 
neglectea his dry fodder, and turned from it 
to the water. Having told Fannia this story, 
he bade the chamber door to be shut and 
went to rest. 

Meanwhile the magistrates andeoimdllois 
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of Minturnae consulted together, and deter- 
mined not to delay any longer, but immedi- 
ately to kill Marius ; and when none of their 
citizens durst undertake the business, a cer- 
tain soldier, a Gaulish or Cimbrian horse- 
man, (the story is told both ways,) went in 
with his sword drawn to him. The room 
itself was not very light, that part of it 
e^cially where he then lay was dark, from 
vmence Marius’s eyes, they say, seemed to 
the fellow to dart out flames at him, and a 
loud voice to say, out of the dark, “ Fellow, 
darest thou kill Caius Marius V ” The bar- 
barian hereupon immediately fled, and leav- 
ing his sword in the place rushed out of doors, 
crying only this, “ I cannot kill Caius Marius.” 
At which they were all at first astonish( 5 d, 
and presently began to feel pity, and remorse, 
and anger at themselves for making so un- 

i *U8t and ungrateful a decree against one who 
lad preserved Italy, and whom it was bad 
enough not to assist. “Let him go,” said I 
they, “ where he please to banishment, and i 
find his fate somewhere else ; we only en- 1 
treat pardon of the gods for thrusting Marius 
distressed and deserted out of our city.”. 
Impelled by thoughts of this kind, they 
went in a body into the room, and taking 
him amongst tnem, conducted him towards 
the sea-side ; on his way to which, though 
every one was very ofiicious to him, and all 
made what haste they could, yet a considera- 
ble time was likely to be lost. For the grove 
of Marica, (as she is called,) which the peo- 
plh hold sacred, and make it a point of reli- 
gion not to let any thing that is once.carried 
into it be taken out, lay just in their road to 
the sea, and if they should go round about, 
they must needs come very late thither. At 
length one of the old men cried out and said, 
there was no place so sacred, but they might 
pass through it for Marius’s preservation ; 
and thereupon, first of all, he himself, tak- 
ing up some of the baggage that was carried 
for his accommodation to the ship, passed 
through the grove, all the rest immediately, 
with the same readiness, accompanying him. 
And one Belseus, (who afterwards had a pic- 
ture of these things drawn, and put it in a 
temple at the place of embarkation,) having 
by this time provided him a ship, Marius 
went on board, and, hoisting sail, was by 
fortune thrown upon the island .^naria, 
where meeting with Granius, and his other 
friends, he saHed with them for Africa. 
But their W’ater failing them in the way, they 
were forced to put in near Eryx, in Sicily, 
where was a Roman ouaestor on the watch, 
who all but capitured Marius himself on his 
landings and did kill sixteen of his retinue 
tliat went to fetch water. Marius, with all 
expedition loosing thence, crossed the sea to 
the isle of Meninx, where he first heard the 
news of his son’s escape with Cethegus, and 
of his goin^ to implore the assistance of 
liiempsal, kmg of Numidia. 


With this news, being somewhat comfort 

ed, he ventured to pass ffofn that isle toward 
Carthage. Sextilius, a Roman, was th^ 
governor in Africa; one that had never 
received either any injury or any kindness 
from Marius ; but who from compassion it 
was hoped, might lend him some help. But 
he was scarce got ashore wifh a small retinue 
when an officer met him, and said, “ Sextil! 
ins, the governor, forbids you, Marius, to set 
foot in Africa ; if you do., he says, he will pat 
the decree of the senate in execution, and 
tneat you as an enemy to the Romans.” 
When Marius heard this, he wanted words 
to express his grief and resentment, and for 
a good while held his peace, looking sternly 
upon the me.ssenger, w’ho asked him what he 
should say, or what answer he should return 
to the governor ? Marius answered him 
with a deep sigh : “Go tell him that you 
have seen Caius Marius sitting in exile 
among the ruins of Carthage ; ” appositely 
applying the example of the fortune of that 
city to the change of his own condition. 

In the interim, Iliempsal, king of Numid- 
ia, dubious of what he should determine to 

do, treated young Marius and those that 
were with him very honorably ; but when 
they had a mind to depart, he still had some 
pretence or other to detain them, and it was 
manifest he made these delays upon no good 
design. However, there happened an acci- 
dent that made well for their preservation. 
The hard fortune which attended young 
Marius, who was of a comely aspect, touched 
one of the king’s concubines, and this pity 
others, was the beginning and occasion of 
love for him. At first he declined the wo- 
man’s solicitations, but when he perceived 
that there w'as no other way of escaping, and 
that her offers W’ere more serious than for 
the gratification of intemperate passion, he 
accepted her kindness, and she finding 
means to convey them away, he escaped with 
his friends and fled to his father. As soon 
as they had saluted each other, and were go- 
ing by the sea-side, they saw some scorpions 
fighting, which Marius took for an ill omen, 
whereupon they immediately went on board 
a little fisher-boat, and made toward Cercina, 
an island not far distant from the continent. 
They had scarce put off from shore when 
they espied some horse, sent after them by 
the king, with all speed making toward that 
very place from which they were just retired. 
And Marius thus escaped a danger, if might 
be said, as great as any he ever incurred. 

At Rome news came that Sylla was en- 
gaged with Mithridates’s generals in Bceotia; 
the consuls, from factious opposition, 'vere 
fallen to downright fighting, wherein Octa- 
vius prevailing, drove Cinna out of the city 
for attempting despotic government, anu 
made Cornelius Merula consul in his stead; 
while Cinna, raising forces in other parts oi 
Italy, carried the war against theni- As 
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goon as Marius hewd of this, he resolved, means, came to Rome, being thought a much 
with all expedition, *to put to sea again, and better commander than Octavius, the sol- 
taking with him from Africa some Maurita- diers, deserting the consul, came to him and 
nian horse, and a few of the refugees out of desired him to take the command of them 
Italy, all together not above one thousand, and preserve the city ; that they, when they 
he, with this handful, began hia voyage, had got an experienced valiant commander, 
Arriving at Telamon, in Etruria, and com- should fight courageously, and come off con- 
ing ashore, he proclairned freedom for the querors. But when Metellus, offended at it, 
slaves ; and many of the countrymen, also, commanded them angrily to return to the 
and shepherds therealxiuts, who were already consul, they revolted to the enemy. Me- 
freemen, at the hearing his name flocked to tellus, too, seeing the city in a desperate 
him to the sea-side. He persuaded the condition, left it; but a company of Chal- 
vouiigest and strongest to join him, and in a dseans, sacrificers, and interpreters of the 
small time got together a competent force Sibyl’s books, persuaded Octavius that 
with which he filled forty ships. Knowing things would turn out happily, and kept him 
Octavius to be a good man and willing to at Rome. He was, indeed, of all the 
execute his office with the greatest justice Romans the most upright and just, and 
imaginable, and Cinna to be suspected by maintained the honor of the consulate, with- 
Sylla,^ and in actual warfare against the out cringing or compliance, as strictly in 
established government, he determined to accordance with ancient laws and usages as 
join himself and his forces with the latter, though they had been immutable mathe- 
lle, therefore, sent a message to him, to let niatical truths; and yet fell, I know not 
him know that he was ready to obey him as how, into some weaKnesses, giving more 
j ^ . . observance to fortune-tellers and diviners, 

When Cinna had joyfully received his than to men skilled in civil and military 
offer, naming him proconsul, and sending affairs. He therefore, before Marins entered 
him the f^ces and other ensigns of author- the city, was pulled down from the rostra, 
ity, he said, that grandeur did not become and murdered by those that were sent 
his present fortune ; but wearing an ordi- before by Marius; and it is reported there 
nary habit, and still letting his hair grow as was a Chaldsean writing found in his gown, 

It had done, from that very day he first went when he was slain. And it seemed a thing 
into banishment, and being now above very unaccountable, that >f two famous 
threescore and ten years old, he came slowly generals, Marius should be often successful 
on foot, designing to move people’s compas- by the observing divinations, and Octavius 
Bion; which did not prevent, however, his ruined by the same means, 
natural^ fierceness of expression^ from still When affairs were in this posture, the 
predominating, and his humiliation still let senate assembled, and sent a deputation to 
1 appear that he was not so much dejected Cinna and Marius, desiring them to come 
M exasperated, by the change of his condi- into the city peaceably and spare the citi- 
lon. Haying saluted Cinna and the sol- zens. Cinna, as consul, received the em- 
aiers, he iminediately prepared for action, bassy, sitting in the curule chair, and re- 
anrt soon made a considerable alteration in turned a kind answer to the messengers; 

e posture of affairs. He first cut off the Marius stood by him and said nothing, but 
piovision ships, and plundering all the mer- gave sufficient testimony by the gloominess 
^ an 8 , mime himself master of the supplies of his countenance, and the sternness of his 
corn ; then bringing his navy to the sea- looks, that he would in a short time fill the 
he took them, ana at last, be- city with blood. As soon as the council 
nilio Ostia by treachery, he arose, they went toward the city, where 

thf. 1 u u-* slew a multitude of Cinna entered with his guards, but Marius 

took blocking up the river, stayed at the gates, and, dissembling his 

the hopes of supply by rage, professed that he was then an exile 

''ardth* •f*' marched wdth his army to- and banished his country by course of law; 
hill nail upon the that if his presence were necessary, they 

The n ’ . must, by a new decree, rejieal the former 

preat receive so act by which he was banished; as though ha 

his from Octavius’s uiiskilfulness were, indeed, a religious observer of the 

affairs, as from his laws, and as if he were returning to a city 
^tfict of* measures, through too free from fear or oppression. Hereupon the 

Pral adv^M^J^U*^ when sev- people were assembled, but before three or 

said nTt ^ make the slaves free, four tribes had given their votes, throwing 
r>nvili»iT» # would n<Jfc give slaves the up his pretences and his legal scruples about 

'n def^M # ^'intry from which he then, his banishment, he came into the city with 

^rins laws, was driving away a select guard of the slaves who had Joined 

^*lua Metellus, son to t^t Me- him, whom he called BardyaeL TheM pro- 

war in Africa, ^ceeded to murder a number of citizens, as 
•^nrards ognished through Marius’s *he gave command, partly by word of mouth. 
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clidae. He was brought up in poverty, and 
showed himself obedient and conformable, 
as ever any one did, to the customs of his 
country ; of a manly spirit, also, and supe- 
rior to all pleasures, excepting only that 
which their good actions bring to those who 
are honored and successful and it is ac- 
counted no base thing in Sparta for their 
young men to be overcome with this kind 
of pleasure. For they are desirous, from 
the very first, to have their youth susceptible 
to good and bad repute, to feel pain at dis- 
grace, and exultation at being commended ; 
and anyone who is insensible and unatt'ected 
in these respects is thought poor spirited and 
of no capacity for virtue. Ambition and the 
passion for distinction were thus implanted 
in his character by his Laconian education, 
nor, if they continued there, must we blame 
his natural disposition much for this. But 
he was submissive to great men, beyond 
what seems agreeable to the Spartan temper, 
and could easily bear the haughtiness of 
those who were in power, when it was any 
way for his advantage, which some tre of 
opinion is no small part of political discretion. 
Aristotle, who says all great characters*^ are 
more or less atrabilious, as Socrates and Pla- 
to and Hercules were, writes, that Lysander, 
not indeed early in life, but when he was 
old, became thus aifected. What is singular 
in his character is that he endured poverty 
very well, and that he was not at all enslaved 
or corrupted by wealth, and yet he filled his 
country with riches and the love of them, 
and took away from them the glory of not 
admiring money; importing amongst them 
an abundance of gold and silver after the 
Athenian war, though keeping not one 
drachma for himself. When Dionysius, the 
tyrant, sent his daughters some costly gowns 
of Sicilian manufacture, he would not re- 
ceive them, saying he was afraid they would 
make them look more unhandsome. But a 
while after, being sent ambassador from the 
same' city to the same tyrant, when he 
had sent him a couple of robes, and bade 
him choose which of them he would, and 
carry to his daughter : “ She,*’ said he, “ wdll 
be able to choose best for herself,” and tak- 
ing both of them, went his way. 

The Peloponnesian war having now been 
carried op a long time, and it being expect- 
ed, after the disaster of the Athenians. in 
Sicily, that they would at once lose the mas- 
tery of the sea, and ere long be routed every- 
where, Alcibiades, returning from banish- 
ment, and taking the command, produced 
a great change, and made the Athenians 
again a match for their opponents by sea ; 
and the Lacedaemonians, m great alarm at 
this, and calling up fresh courage and zeal 
for the conflict, feeling the want of an able 
commander and of a powerful armament, 
sent out ^Sander to be admiral of the seas. 
Being al; Ephesus, and * finding the city well 


affected towards him, and favorable to th« 
Lacedaemonian party, but in ill conditiojT 
and in danger to become barbarized br 
adopting the manners of the Persians, wbj 
were much mingled among thein, the couq, 
try of Lydia bordering upon them, and the 
king’s generals being quartered there for a 
long time, he pitched his camp there, and 
commanded the. merchant ships all about to 
put in thither, and proceeded to build ships 
of war there ; and thus restored their ports 
by the traffic he created, and their market 
by the employment he gave, and filled their 
private houses and their workshops with 
wealth, so that from that time, the city began, 
first of all, by Lysander’s means, to have 
some hopes of growing tp that stateliness and 
grandeur which now it is at. 

Understanding that Cyrus, the king’s son, 
was come to Sardis, he went up to talk with 
him, and to accuse Tisaphernes, who, re. 
ceiving a command to help the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and to drive the Athenians from the 
sea, w^as thought, on account of Alcibiades, 
to have become remiss and unwdlling, and by 
paying the seamen slenderly to be ruining 
the fleet. Now Cyrus was willing that Tisa- 
phernes might be found in blame, and be 
ill reported of, as being, indeed, a dishonest 
man, and privately at feud with himself. 
By these means, and by their daily inter- 
course together, Lysander, especially by the 
submissiveness of his conversation, won the 
affections of the young prince, and greatly 
roused him to carry on the war; and when 
he would depart, Cyrus gave him a banquet, 
and desired him not to refuse his good-will, 
but to speak and ask what ever he liad a 
mind to, and that he should not be refused 
any thing whatsoever: “Since you are se 
very kind,” replied Lysander, “ I earnestly 
request you to add one penny to the seamen s 
pay, that instead of three pence, they may 
now receive four pence.” Cyrus, delighted 
with his public spirit, gave him ten thou- 
sand darics, out of which he added the pennv 
to the seamen’s pay, and by the renown of 
this in a short time emptied the ships of the 
1 enemies, as many would come over to that 
side which gave the most pay, and those who 
remained, being disheartened and mutinous, 
daily created trouble to the captains, 
for all Lysander had so distracted and weak- 
ened his enemies, he was afraid to engage K 
sea, Alcibiades being an energetic coniinaB^* 
er, and having the superior number of ships* 
and having been hitherto, in all batths, ud- 
conquered both by sea and land. , 

But afterwards, when Alcibiades 
from Samos to Phocaea, leaving Antiocnu^ 
the pilot, in command of all his forces, tn 
Antiochus, to insult Lysander, sailed wi 
two galleys into the port of the 
and with mocking and laughter 
rowed along before the place where the so I 
lay drawn up. Lysander, in indignati > 
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launched at first a few ships only^and pur- 
iued him, bat as soon as he saw the Athe- 
nians come to his help, he added some other 
Slips and, at last, they fell to a set battle 
toiler; and Lysander won the victory, 
and taking fifteen of their ships, erected a 
trophy. For this, the people in the citv 
being angry, put Alcibiades out of command, 
and finding himself despised by the soldiers 
in Sanfbs, and ill spoken of, he sailed from 
the army into the Chersonese. And this 
battle, although not important in itself, was 
made remarkable by its consequences to Alci- 
biades. , . 

Lysander, meanwhile, inviting to Ephesus 
such persons in the various cities as he saw 
to be bolder and haughtier-spirited than the 
rest, proceeded to lay the foundations of 
that government by bodies of ten, and those 
revolutions which afterwards came to pass, 
stirring up and urging them to unite in clubs, 
and apply themselves to public affairs, since 
as soon as ever the Athenians should be put 
down, the popular governments, he said, 
should be suppressed, and they should be- 
come supreme in their several countries. 
And he made them believe these things by 
present deeds, promoting those who were his 
friends already to great employments, hon- 
ors, and offices, and, to gratify their cove- 
tousness, making himself a partner in injus- 
tice and wickedness. So much so, that all 
flocked to him, and courted and desired him, 
hoping, if he remained in power, that the 
highest wishes they could form would all be 
gratified. And therefore, from the very 
beginning, they could not look pleasantly 
uiKui Callicratidas, when he came to succeed 
Lysander as admiral; nor, afterw'ards, when 
he had given them experience that he was a 
most noble and just person, were they pleased 
with the manner of his government, and its 
straightforward, Dorian, honest character. 
They did, indeed, admire his virtue, as they 
might the beauty of some hero’s image; but 
their wishes were for Lysander’s zealous and 
profitable support of the interests of his 
friends and partisans, and they shed tears, 
and were much disheartened when he sailed 
from them. He himself made them yet 
more disaffected to Callicratidas; for what 
romained of the money which had been given 
c P^y the navy, he sent back again to 
♦ n them, if they would, apply 

to Callicratidas himself, and see how he was 
able to maintain the soldiers. And, at the 
last, sailing away, he declared to him that he 
Slivered up the fleet in possession and com- 
mand of the sea. But Callicratidas, to 
xpose the emptiness of these high preten- 
case, leave Samos on 
e left hand, and, sailing to Miletus, there 
up the ships to me ; for if we are 
of the sea, we need not fear sail- 
T enemies in Samos.” To which 

y»a»der answoriii^, that not himself, but | 
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he, commanded the. ships, sailed to Pelopon- 
nesus, leaving Callicratidas in great per- 
plexity. For neither had he brought any 
money from home with him, nor could he 
endure to tax the towns or force them, be- 
ing in hardship enough. Therefore, tlie 
only course that was to be taken was to go 
and beg at the doors of the king’s command- 
ers, as Lysander had done; for which he was 
most unfit of any man, being of a generous 
and great spirit, and one who thought it 
more becoming for the Greeks to suffer any 
damage from one another, than to flatter and 
wait at the gates of barbarians, who, indeed, 
had gold enough, but nothing else that was 
commendable. But being compelled by ne- 
cessity, he proceeded to Lydia, and went at 
once to Cyrus’s house, and sent in word, 
that Callicratidas, the admiral, was there to 
speak with him; one of those who kejjrt the 
gates replied, “ Cyrus, O stranger, is not now 
at leisure, for he is drinking.” To which 
Callicratidas answered, most innocently, 
“ Very well, I will wait till he has done his 
draught.” This time, therefore, they took 
him for some clownish fellow, and he with- 
draw, merely laughed at by tlie barbarians ; 
but when, afterwards, he came a fl(3coud 
time to the gate, and was not admitted, he 
took it hardly and set off* for Ephesus, wish- 
ing a great many evils to those who first let 
themselves be insulted over by these bar- 
barians, and taught them to be insolent be- 
cause of their riches; and added vows to 
those who were present, that as soon as over 
he jcame back to Sparta, he would do all 
he could to reconcile the Greeks, that thtjy 
might be formidable to barliarians, and that 
they should cease henceforth to need their 
aid against one another. But Callicratidas, 
who entertained purposes worthy a Lacedae- 
monian, and showed himself worthy to com- 
pete with the very best of (Jreece, for his 
justice, his greatness of mind and courage, 
not long after, having been beaten in a sea- 
fight at Argil! 11883, died. 

And now, affairs going backwards, the 
associates in the war sent an embassy to 
Sparta, requiring Lysander to be their ad- 
miral, prof(issing themselves ready to under- 
take the business much more zealously, if 
he was commander; and Cyrus, also sent to 
request the same thing. Ihit because they 
bad a law which would not suffer an.y one 
to be arlmiral twice, and wished nevertheless, 
to gi*utify their allies, they gave the title*of 
admiral to one Aracus, and sent Lysander 
nominally as vice-admiral, but, indeed, with 
full powers. So he came out, long wished 
for by the greatest part of the chief persons 
and leaders in the towns, who hoped to grow 
to greater power still by his means, when the 
popular governments should be everywhere 
destroyed. 

But to those who loved honest and no- 
ble behavior in" their commanders, Lysander,. 
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compared with Callicratidas, seemed cunuing 
mad subtle, managing most things in the war 
by deceit, extolling what was just when it 
was profitable, and when it was not, using 
that which was convenient, instead of that 
which was good; and not judging truth to be 
in nature better than falsehood, but setting 
a value upon both according to interest. 
He would laugh at those who thought that 
Hercules’ sj^sterity ought not to use deceit 
in war: For where the lion’s skin will not 
reach, you must patch it out with the fox’s.” 
Such is the conduct recorded of him in the 
business about Miletus; for when his friends 
and connections, whom he had promised to 
assist in suppressing popular government and 
expelling their political opponents, had al- 
tered their minds, and were reconciled to their 
enemies, he pretended openly as if he was 
pleased with it, and was desirous to further 
the reconciliation, but privately he railed 
at and abused them, and provoked them to 
set upon the multitude. And as soon as 
ever he perceived a new attempt to be com- 
mencing, he at once came up and entered 
into the city, and the first of the conspirators 
he lit upon, he pretended to rebuke, and 
spoke roughly, as if he would punish them; 
but the others, meantime, he bade be coura- 
geous, and to fear nothing now he was with 
them. And all this acting and dissembling 
was with the object that the most consider- 
able men of the popular party might not fly 
away, but might stay in tne city and be 
killed; which so fell out, for all who be- 
lieved him were put to death. 

There is a saying, also, recorded by Andro- 
clides, which makes him guilty of great in- 
difference to the obligations of an oath. His 
recommendation, according to this account, 
was to “cheat boys with dice, and men with 
oaths,” an imitation of Polycrates of Samos, 
not very honorable to a lawful commander, 
tt) take example, namely, from a tyrant ; nor 
in character with Laconian usages, to treat 
^ods as ill as enemies, or, indeed, even more 
injuriously ; since he who overreaches by an 
oath admits that he fears his enemy, while he 
demises his God. 

Cyrus now sent for Lysander to Sardis, 
and gave him some money, and promised 
him some more, youthfully protesting in 
favor to him, tliat if his father gave him 
nothing, he would supply him of his own ; 
and if he himself shoula be destitute of all, 
he*would cutup, he said, to make money, 
the very throne upon which he sat to do jus- 
tice, it being made of gold and silver ; and, 
at ]a9t; on going up into Media to his father, 
he ordered that he should receive the tribute 
of the towns, and committed his government 
to hiiu, and so taking his leave, and desiring 
him not to fight by sea before he returned, 
for he would come back with a great many 
ships out of Phoenicia and Cilicia, departed 
to visit the king. ^ 


Lysaiider’s ships were too few for him tn 
venture to fight, and yet too many to aiW 
of his remaining idle ; he set out, therefor^ 
and reduced some of the islands, and wasted 
Mgina. and Salamis ; and from thence landW 
in Attica, and saluting Agis, who came from 
Decelea to meet him, he made a display to 
the land-forces of the strength of the fleet 
as though he could sail where he pleased’ 
and were absolute master by sea. But hear- 
ing the Athenians pursued him, he fled 
another way through the island into Asia. 
And finding the Hellespont without any de- 
fence, he attacked Lampsacus with his ships 
by sea ; while Thorax, acting in concert with 
him with the land army, made an assault on 
the walls; and so having taken the city by 
storm, he gave it up to his soldiers to plun- 
der. The fleet of the Athenians, a hundred 
and eighty ships, had just arrived at Elaeus 
in the Chersonese ; and hearing the news, 
that Lampsacus was destroyed, they present- 
ly sailed to Sestos ; where, taking in victuals, 
tney advanced to JEgos Potami, over against 
their enemies, who were still stationed about 
Lampsacus. Amongst other Athenian cap- 
tains who were now in command was Philoc- 
les, he who persuaded the people to pass a 
decree to cut off the right thumb of the cap- 
tives in the war, that they should not be 
able to hold the spear, though they might the 
oar. 

Then they all rested themselves, hoping 
they should have battle the next morning. 
But Lysander had other things in his head ; 
he commanded the mariners and pilots to go 
on board at dawn, as if there should be a 
battle as soon as it was day, and to sit there 
in order, and without any noise, expecting 
what should be commanded, and in like man- 
ner that the land army should remain quietly 
in their ranks by the sea. But the sun ris- 
ing, and the Athenians sailing up with their 
whole fleet in line, and challenging them to 
battle, he, though he had had his ships all 
drawn up and manned before daybreak, nev- 
ertheless did not stir. He merely sent some 
small boats to those who lay foremost, and 
bade them keep still and stay in their order ; 
not to be disturbed, and none of them to 
sail out and offer battle. So about evening* 
the Athenians sailing back, he would not let 
the seamen go out of the ships before two or 
three, which he had sent to espy, were 
turned, after seeing the enemies disembara- 
And thus they did the next day, and the 
third, and so to the fourth. So that the Atbe* 
nians grew extremely confident, and 
dained their enemies, as if they bad 
afraid and daunted. At this time, Alcibiade^ 
who was in his castle in the Chersonese, cam 
on horseback to the Athenian army, 
found fault with their captains^ first of ^ 
that they hs^ pitched their camp neither w 
nor safely on an exposed and open beacm 
very bad landing for theridiipfi, and, secondly i 
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that where they w^, they had to fetch all Lampsacus, having accomplished a great work 
wanted from Sestos, some considerable with small pains, and having finished in one 
vav off ; whereas if they sailed round a little hour, a war which had been protracted in its 
way to the town and harbor of Sestos, they continuance, and diversified in its incidents 
womd be at a safer distance from an enemy, and its fortunes to a deg^e exceeding ^lief, 
who lay watching their movements, at the compared with all before it. After altering 
command of a single general, terror of whom its shape and character a thousand times, 
made every^ order rapidly executed. This and after having been the destruction of more 
advice, however, they would not listen to ; commanders than all the previous wars of 
and Tydeus answerea disdainfully, that not Greece put togetlier, it was now put an end 
he, but others, were in office now. So Alci- to by the good counsel and ready conduct of 
biades, who even suspected there must be one man. 

treachery, departed. ^ Some, therefore, looked upon the result 

But on the fifth day, the Athenians having as a divine intervention, and there were 
sailed towards them, and gone back again as certain who affirmed that the stars of Castor 
they were used to do, very proudly and full and Pollux were seen on each side of Ly- 
of contempt, Lysander sending some ships, as sander’s ship, when he first set sail from the 
usual, to look out, commanded the masters of haven toward his enemies, shining about 
them that when they saw the Athenians go to the helm; and some say the stone which fell 
land, they should row back again with all their down was a sign of this slaughter. For a 
speed, and that when they were about half- stone of a great size did fall, according to 
way across, they should lift up a brazen shield the common belief, from heaven, at ^Egos 
from the foredeck, as the sign of battle. Potami, which is shown to this day, and 
And he himself sailing round, encouraged had in great esteem by the Chersonites. 
the pilots and masters of the ships, and ex- And it is said that Anaxagoras foretold, 
horted them to keep all their men to their that the occurrence of a slip or shake among 
places, seamen and soldiers alike, and as soon thd bodies fixed in the heavens, dislodging 
a.s ever the sign should be given, to row up any one of them, would be followed by the 
Ikoldly to their enemies. Accordingly when fall of the whole of them. For no one of 
the shield had been lifted up from the ships, the stars is now in the same place in which 
and the trumpet from the admiral’s vessel it was at first; for they, being, according to 
had sounded for battle, the ships rowed up, him, like stones and heavy, shine by the 
and the foot soldiers strove to get along by refraction of the upper air round about 
the shore to the promontory. The distance them, and are carried along forcibly by the 
there between the two continents is fifteen violence of the circular motion by which 
furlongs, which, by the zeal and eagerness of they w*'re originally withheld from falling, 
the rowers, was quickly traversed. Conon, when cold and heavy bodies were first 
one of the Athenian commanders, was the separated from the general universe. But 
first who saw from the land the fleet ad vane- there is a more probable opuiion than this 
ing, and shouted out to embark, and in the maintained by some, who say that falling 
greatest distress bade some and entreated stars are no effluxes, nor discharges of 
others, and some he forced to man the ships, ethereal fire, extinguished almost at the 
But all his diligence signified nothing, be- instant of its igniting by the lower air; 
cause the men were scattered about ; for as neither are they the sudden combustion and* 
soon as'they came out of the ships, expecting blazing up of a quantity of the lower air let 
no such matter, some went to market, others loose in* great abundance into the upper 
walked about the country, or went to sleep in region ; but the heavenly bodies, by a 
their tents, or got their dinners ready, being, relaxation of the force of their circular 
through their commanders’ want of skill, as movement, are carried by an irregular 
♦ possible from any thought of what was course, not in general into the inhabited 
.^PPon ; and the enemy now coming up part of the earth, but for the most part into 
and noise, Conon, with eight ships, the wide sea; which is the cause of their 
sailed out, and making his escape, passed from not being oljserved. Daimachus, in his 
wience to Cyprus, to Evagoras. The Pelopon- treatise on Religion, supports the view of 
nesians falling upon the rest, some they took Anaxagoras. He says, that before this 
empty, and some they destroyed while stone fell, for seventy-five days continually, 
cy were filling ; the men, meantime, com- there was seen in the heavens a vast fiery 
*^»^d scattered to help, died at body, as if it bad been a flaming cloud, not 
By land, were slain, resting, but carried about with several 
enemies disembarking and pursuing intricate and broken movements, so tji^ 
^ye^nder took three thousand prison- the flaming pieces, which were broken off 
generals, and the whole fleet, by this commotion and running about, were 
the sacred ship Paralus, and those carried in all directions, shining as falling 
fled with Conon. So taking their ships stais do. But when it aftorwards came 
having plundered their tents, with down to the ground in this district, and 
M of victory, he sailed hack to people of the place recoverinjf from ibdr 
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fear and aBtoniahment came together, there 
was no fire to be seen, neither any sign of 
it; there was only a stone lying, big indeed, 
but which bore no proportion, to speak of, 
to that fiery compass. It is manifest that 
Daimachus needs to have indulgent hearers; 
but if what he says be true, he altogether 
proves those to be wrong who say that a 
rock broken off from the top of some moun- 
tain, by winds and tempests, and caught 
a]id whirled about like a top, as soon as 
this impetus began to slacken and cease, 
was precipitated and fell to the ground. 
Unless, indeed, we choose to say that the 
phenomenon which was observed for so 
many days was really fire, and that the 
change in the atmosphere ensuing on its 
extinction was attended with violent winds 
and agitations, which might be the cause of 
this stone being carried off. The exacter 
treatment of this subject belongs, however, 
to a different kind of writing. 

Lysander, after the three thousand Athe- 
nians whom he had taken prisoners were 
condemned by the commissioners to die, 
called Philocles the general, and asked him 
what punishment he considered himself' to 
deserve, for having advised the citizens as 
he had done, against the Greeks; but he, 
being nothing cast down at his calamity, 
bade him not accuse him of matters of 
which nobody was a judge, but to do to him, 
now he was a conqueror, as he would have 
suffered, had he been overcome. Then 
washing himself, and putting on a fine 
cloak, he led the citizens the way to the 
slaughter, as Theophrastus writes in his 
history. AfterThis Lysander, sailing about 
to the various cities, bade all the Athenians 
he met go into Athens, declaring that he 
would spare none, but kill every man whom 
he found out of the city, intending thus to 
j3ause immediate famine and scarcity there, 
that they might not make the siege labo- 
rious to him, having provisions sufficient to 
endure it. And suppressing the -popular 
governments and all other constitutions, he 
left one Lacedaemonian chief officer in every 
city, with ten rulers to act with him, select- 
tea out of the societies which he had pre- 
viously formed in the different towns. And 
doing thus as well in the cities of his ene- 
mies, as of his associates, he sailed leisurely 
on, establishing, in a manner, for himself 
supremacy over the whole of Greece. Nei- 
ther. did he make choice of rulers by birth 
or by wealth, but bestowed the offices on 
his own friends and partisans, doing every 
thiag to please them, and putting absolute 
power of reward and punishment into their 
hands. And thus, personally appearing on 
many occasions of bloodshed and massacre, 
and aiding his friends to expel their oppo- 
nents, he did not give the Greeks a favorable 
specimen of the Lacedaemonian government; 
and the expression of Theo^mpi^ the 


comic poet, seemed hut poor, when he com 
pared the Lacedaemonians to tavern worn ^ 
because when the Greeks had first tasr^i 
the sweet wine of liberty, they then pouli 
vinegar into the cup; for from the very 
it had a rough and bitter taste, all govern 
ment by the people being suppressed hy Ly^ 
Sander, and the boldest and least scrupu 
lous of the oligarchical party selected to 
rule the cities. , 

Having spent some little time about these 
things, and sent some before to Lacedieiuun 
to tell them he was arriving with two huu- 
dred ships, he united his forces in Attica 
with those of the two kings Agis and Pau- 
sauias, hoping to take the city without 
delay. But when the Athenians defended 
themselves, he with his fleet passed again to 
Asia, and in like manner destroyed the 
forms of government in all the other cities, 
and placed them under the rule of ten chief 
persons, many in every one being killed, 
and many driven into exile; and in banios, 
he expelled the whole people, and gave their 
cities to the exiles whom he brought back. 
And the Athenians still possessing Sestos, 
he took it from them, and suffered not the 
Sestians themselves to dwell in it, but gave 
the city and country to be divided out 
among the pilots and masters of the ships 
under him; which was his first act that was 
disallowed by the Lacedaemonians, who 
brought the Sestians back again into their 
country. All Greece, however, rejoiced to 
see the ^Eginetans, by Lysander’s aid, now 
.again, after a long time, receiving back 
their cities, and the Melians and Scioiueans 
restored, while the Athenians were driven 
out, and delivered up the cities. 

But when he now understood they were 
in a bad case in the city because of the 
famine, he s.ailed to Piraeus, and reduced 
the city, which was compelled to surrender 
on what conditions he demanded. One 
hears it said by Lacedaemonians that Lysan- 
der wrote to the Ephors thus: “ Athens is 
taken; and that these magistrates wrote 
back to Lysander, “ Taken in enough.” But 
this saying was invented for its neatness 
sake ; for the true decree of the magistrate.^ 
was on this manner: “ The government of 
the Lacedaemonians has made these orders; 
pull down the Piraeus and the long walls; 
quit all the towns, and keep to your own 
land ; if you do these things, you shall have 
peace, if you wish it, restoring also your 
exiles. As concerning the number of the 
ships, whatsoever there be judged necessary 
to appoint, that do,” This scroll of condi- 
tions the Athenians accepted, Theramenys. 
son of Hagnon, supporting it. At which 
time, too, they say that when Cleoniene^ 
one of the young oratoys, asked him ho ^ 
he durst act and speak contrary^to TheniiS' 
tocles, delivering up the walls to the La^^ 
dasmonians, which he had btult against th 
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will of the Lacedaemonians, he said, “Of manner, the lord of Greece, he sends to 
Toumr I Nothing contrary to The- Lacedaemon by Gylippus, who had com- 
Sstwles; for he raised these walls for the manded formerly m Sicily, But he, it is 
safety of the citizens, and we pull them reported, unsewed the sacks at the bottom, 
down for their safety; and if walls make a took a considerable amount of silver out of 
city happy» then Sjparta must be the most every one of them, and sewed them up 
wretched of all, as it has none.** again, not knowing there was a writing in 

Lysander, as sooA as he had taken all the every one stating how much there was. 

ships except twelve, and the walls of the And coming into Sparta, what he had thus 

Atheri^ans, on the sixteenth day of the month stolen away he hid under the tiles of his 

Munychion," the same on which they had house, and delivered up the sacks to tlie 

overcome the barbarians at Salamis, then magistrates, and showed the seals were u^ti 
proceeded to take nieasures for altering the them. But afterwards, on their opening 
^vemment. But the Athenians taking that the sacks and counting it, the Quantity oi 
very unwillingly, and resisting, he sent to the silver differe<l from what tne writing 
the people and informed them, that he found expressed; and the matter causing some 
that the city had broken the terms, for tlie perplexity to the magistrates, Gylippus’s 
walls were standing when the days were servant tells them in a riddle, that under 
past within which they should have been the tiles lay many owls; for, as it seems, the 
pulled down. He should, therefore, consider greatest part of the money then current, 
their case anew, they having broken their bore the Athenian stamp of the owl. Gylip- 
first articles. And some state, in fact, the pus having committed so foul and base a 
proposal was made in the congress of the deed, after such great and distinguished 
allies, that the Athenians should all be sold exploits before, removed himself from Lace- 
as slaves; on which occasion, Erianthus, the dajinon. 

Theban, gave his vote to pull down the city, But the wdsest of the Spartans, very much 
and turn the country into sheep-pasture; ob account of this occurrence, dreading the 
yet afterwards, when there was a meeting influence of money, as being what had 
of the captains together, a man of Phocis, corrupted the greatest citizens, exclaimed 
singing the first chorus in Euripides’s Elec- against Lysander’s conduct, and declared to 
tra, which begins, the Ephors, that all the silver and gold 

should be sent away, as mere “alien mis- 
Electro, Agamemnon's child, I come chiefs.” These consulted about it; and 

n ly esei ome, Tlieopompus says, it was Sciraphidas, but 

they were all melted with compassion, and Ephorus, that it was Phlogidas, who declared 

it seemed to be a cruel deed to destroy and they ought not to receive an^ gold or silver 
pull down a city which had been so famous, into the city; but to use their own country 
and produced such men. coin which was iron, and was first of all 

Accordingly Lysander, the Athenians dipped in vinegar M'hen it was red hot, that 
yielding up every thing, sent for a number it might not be worked up anew, but because 
of flute-women out of the city, and collected of the dipping might be hard and unpliable. 
together all that were in the camp, and It was also, of course, very heavy and 
pulled down the walls, and burnt the ships trouble.some to carry, and a great deal of it 
to the sound of the flute, the allies being in quantity and weight was but a little in 
crowned with garlands, and making merrv value. And perhaps all the old money was 
together, as counti^ that day the beginning so, coin consisting of iron, or in some coun- 
of their liberty. He proceeded also at once tries, copper skewers, whence it comes that, 
to alter the government, placing thirty rulers we still find a great number of small pieces 
in the city, and ten in the Pirseus: he put, of money retain the name of obelus^ and the 
also, a garrison into the Acropolis, and drachma is six of these, because so much 
made Callibius, a Spartan, the governor of may be grasped in one’s hand. But Lysan- 
it; who afterwards taking up his staff to der’s friends being against it, and endeavor-f 
^like Autolycus, the athlete, about whom ing to keep the money in the city, it was 
Xenophon wrote his “Banquet,” on his resolved to bring in this sort* of money to be 
^["UTlng up his heels and throwing him to used publicly, enacting, at the same Unie, 
the ground, Lysander was not vexed at it, that if any one was found in possession of 
but chid Callibius, telling him he did not any privately, he should ba put to death, as 
know how to govern freemen. The thirty if Lycurgus had feared the coin, and not 
Jailers, ho'^vever, to gain Callibius’s favor, a the covetousness resulting from it, which 
httle after killed Autolycus. they did not repress by letting no private 

Lysander, after this, sails out to Thrace, man keep any, so much as they encourag^ 

f hat remained of the public money, it, by allowing the state to possess it; attach- 

IS? ^fl* and crowns whi5i he had him- ing thereby a sort of dignity to it, over and 
received, numbers of people, as might above its ordinary utility. Neither was it 
^ expected, being anxious to make presents possible, that what they saw was so much 
*0 of such great power, who was, in a esteemed pubUcly, they should privately 
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despise as unprofitable; and that every one 
should think that thing could be nothing 
worth for his own personal use, which was 
so extremely valued and desired for the use 
of the state. And moral habits, induced by 
public practices, are far quicker in making 
their way into men’s private lives, than the 
failings and faults of individuals are in 
infecting the city at large. For it is, proba- 
ble that the parts will be rather corrupted 
by the whole if that grows bad ; while the 
vices which flow from a part into the whole, 
find many correctives and remedies from 
that which remains sound. Terror and the 
law were now to keep guard over the citi- 
zens’ houses, to prevent any money entering 
into them; but their minds could no longer 
be expected to remain superior to the desire 
of it when wealth in general was thus set 
up to be striven after, as a high and noble 
object. On this point, however, we have 
given our censure of the Lacedaemonians in 
one of our other writings. 

Lysander erected out of the spoils brazen 
statues at Delphi of himself, and of every 
one of the masters of the ships, as also 
figures of the golden stars of Castor and 
Follux, which vanished before the battle at 
Leuctra. In the treasury of Brasidas and 
the Acanthians, there was a trireme made of 
gold and ivory, of two cubits, which Cyrus 
sent Lysander in honor of his victory. But 
Alexandrides of Delphi writes in his history, 
that there was also a deposit of Lysander ’s, 
a talent of silver, and fifty-two minas, besides 
eleven staters ; a statement not consistent 
with the generally received account of his 
poverty. And at that time, Lysander, being 
in fact of greater power than any Greek 
before, was yet thought to show a pride, 
and to affect a superiority greater even than 
his power warranted. He was the first, as 
Duris says in his history, among the Greeks, 
to 'Whom the cities reared altars as to a god^ 
and sacrificed ; to him were songs of triumph 
first sung, the beginning of one of which 
still remains recorded : — 

Great Greece’s general from spacious Sparta we 

Will celebrate with songs of victory. 

And the Samians decreed that their solem- 
nities of Juno should be called the Lysandria'; 
and out of the poets he had Chcerilus always 
with him, to extol his achievements in verse; 
and to Antilochus, who had made some 
versbs in his commendation, being pleased 
with them, he gave a hat full of silver; and 
when Antiinachus of Colophon, and one 
Niceratus of Heraclea, competed with each 
other in a poem on the deeds of Lysander, 
he gave tihe garland to Niceiratus; at which 
Antimachus, in vexation, suppressed his 
poem; but Plato, being then a young man, 
and admiiing Antimachus for his poeti^, 
consoled him for his defeat by telling him 
that it Is the ignorant who are the sufferert 



musician, who had been a conqueror’ six 
' times at the Pythian games, told him as a 
piece of flattery, that if he were successful 
again, he would proclaim himself in the 
name of Lysander, that is,” he answered 
as his slave ? ” * ’ 

This ambitious temper was indeed only 
burdensome to the highest personage's and 
to his equals, but through having so many 
people devoted to serve him,, an extreme 
haughtiness and contemptuousness grew up, 
together with ambition, in his character. 
He observed no sort of moderation, such aa 
befitted a private man, either in rewarding 
or in punishing; the recompense of his 
friends and guests was absolute power over 
cities, and irresponsible authority, and the 
only satisfaction of his WTath was the de- 
struction of his enemy ; banishment would 
not suffice. As for example, at a later 
period, fearing lest the popular leaders of the 
Milesians should fly, and desiring also to 
discover those who lay hid, he swore he 
would do them no harm, and on their believ- 
ing him and coming forth, he delivered them 
up to the oligarchical leaders to be slain, 
being in all no less than eight hundred. 
And, indeed, the slaughter in general of 
those of the popular party in the towns 
exceeded all computation ; as he did not 
kill only for offences against himself, but 
granted these favors without sparing, and 
joined in the execution of them, to gratify 
the many hatreds, and the much cupidity of 
his friends everywhere round about liira. 
From whence the saying of Eteocles, the 
Lacedaemonian, came to be famous, that 
Greece could not have borne two Lysan 
ders.” Theophrastus says, that Archestratiis 
said the same thing concerning Alcibiades. 
But in his case what had given most offence 
was a certain licentious and wanton self- 
will ; Lysander’s power was feared and hated 
because of his unmerciful disposition. The 
Lacedsemonians did not at all concern thern* 
selves for any other accusers ; but afterwards, 
when Pharnabazus, having been injured by 
him, he having pillaged and wasted his coun- 
try, sent some to Sparta to inform against 
him, the Ephors taking it very ill, put one 
of his friends and fellow-captains. Thorax, 
to death, taking him with some silver pri- 
vately in his possession ; and they sent him 
a scroll, commanding him to return home. 
This scroll is made up thus ; when the 
Ephors send an admiral or general on his 
way, they take two round pieces of wood, 
bom exactly of a length and thickness, and 
cut even to one another; they keep one 
themselves, and the other they give^ to the 
person they send forth ; and these pieces of 
wood they call Scytales. When, therefore, 
they have occasion to cominunicate any 
secret or import^pt matter, mining a. ecro^ 
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Af fsardhmdit long and narrow like a leathern 
they roll it about their own staff of 
leaviofiT no space void between, but 
^ing the surface of the staff with the 
gcroll aU over. When theyiiave done this, 
they write what they please on the scroll, as 
it 18 wrapped about the staff; and when 
they have written, they take off the scroll, 
and send it to the general without the wood. 
He, when he has received it, can read nothing 
of the' writing, because the words and letters 
are- not connected, but ail broken up; but 
taking his own staff, he winds the slip of 
the scroll about it, so that this folding, 
restoring all the parts into the same order 
that they were in before, and putting what 
comes first into connection with what follows, 
brings the whole consecutive contents to 
view round the outside. And this scroll is 
called a staffs after the name of the wood, 
as a thing measured is by the name of the | 
measure. 

But Lysarfder, when the staff came to him 
to the Hellespont, was troubled, and fearing 
Pharnabazus’s accusations most, made haste 
to confer with him, hoping to end the differ- 
ence by a meeting together. When they 
met, he desired him to write another letter 
to the magistrates, stating that he had not 
been wronged, and had no complaint to 

E refer. But he was ignorant that Pharna- 
azus, as it is in the proverb, played Cretan 
against Cretan ; for pretending to do all that 
was desired, openly he wrote such a letter as 
Lysander wanted, but kept by him another, 
written privately ; and when they came to 
put on the seals, changed the tablets, which 
differed not at all to look upon, and gave 
him the letter which had been written pri- 
vately. Lysaiider, accordingly, coming to 
Lacedaemon, and going, as the custom is, to 
the magistrates’ office, gave Pharnabazus’s 
letter to the Ephors, being persuaded that 
the greatest accusation against him was now 
withdrawn; for Pharnabazus was beloved 
by the Lacedsemonians, having been the 
moat zealous on their side in the war of all 
the king*s captains. But after the magis- 
trates had read the letter they showed it him, 
and he understanding now tnat 

2**^^ beside Ulysses deep can be, 

^ Wot the one wise man of the world is he, 

^ confusion, left them at the time, 

ttut^ few days after, meeting the Ephors, 
gc to the temple of Ammon, 
vn sacrifices which he had 

wed in war. For some state it as a truth, 
AiSk besieging the city of 

hi* 1^ Thrace, Ammon stood by him in 
’ thereupon raising the siege, sup- 
SiA **? wm god had commanded it, he bade 
to Ammon, and 
naake a journey into Libya to 
^ most were of opinion 

in pretence, and that 

hh %Aii afraid of the Ephora, and 


that impatience of the yoke at home, and 
dislike of living under authority, made him 
long for some travel and wandering, like a 
horse just brought in from open feeding and 
pasture to the stable, and put again to his 
ordinary work. For that which Ephorus 
states to have been the cause of this travel- 
ling about,. I shall relate by and by. 

And having hardly and with difficulty ob- 
tained leave of the magistrates to depart, he 
set sail. But the kings, while he was on his 
voyage, considering that keeping, as he did, 
the cities in possession by his own friends 
I and partisans, he was in fact their sovereign 
1 and the lord of Greece, took measures for 
restoring the power to the people, and for 
throwing his friends out. Disturbances com- 
mencing again about these things, and, first 
of all, the Athenians from Phyle setting 
upon their thirty rulers and overpowering 
them, Lysander, coming home in haste, per- 
suaded the Lacedeemonians to support the 
oligarchies and to put down the popular gov- 
ernments, and to the thirty in Atliens, first 
of all, they sent a hundred talents for the 
war, and Lysander himself, as general, to 
assist them. But the kings envying him,^ 
and fearing lest he should take Athens 
again, resolved that one of themselves should 
take the command. Accordingly Pausanias 
went, and in words, indeed, professed as if 
he liad been for the tyrant against the peo- 
ple, but in reality exerted himself for peace, 
that Lysander might not by the means of 
his friends become lord of Athens again. 
This he brought easily to pass ; for, recon- 
ciling the Athenians, and quieting the tu- 
mults, he defeated the ambitious hopes of 
Lysander, though shortly after, on the Athe- 
nians rebelling again, lie was censured for 
having thus taken, as it were, the hit out of 
the mouth of the people, which, being freed 
from the oligarchy, would now break out 
again into affronts and insolence ; and Ly- 
sander regained the reputation of a person 
who employed his command not in gratifica- 
tion of others, not for applause, but strictly 
for the good of Sparta. 

His speech, also, was bold and daunting to 
such as opposed him. The Argives, for ex- 
ample, contended about the bounds of their 
land, and thought they brought juster plew 
than the Lacedaemonians ; holding out his 
sword, “ He,” said Lysander, “ that is 
master of this, brings the best argument 
about the bounds of territory.'’ A man of 
Megara, at some conference, taking freedom 
with him, “ This lan^ge, my friend/* said 
he, ** should come iroin a city.” To the 
B^tians, who were acting a doubtful part, 
he put the question, whether he should pass 
through thmr country with spears upsight, 
or levelled. After the revolt of the Corinth 
ians, when, on coming to thdr walls, 
he perceived the LacediemoniaJis hesitating 
to make the assault, and a hare was seen to 
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leap through the ditch : Are you not 

ashamed,” he said, “to fear an enemy, for 
whose laziness, the very hares sleep upon 
their walls ? ” 

When king Acts died, leaving a brother 
Agesilaus, and Leoty chides, who was sup- 
posed his son, Lysander, being attached to 
Agesilaus, persuaded him to lay claim to the 
kingdom, as being a true descendant of 
Hercules ; Leontychides lying under the sus- 
picion of being the son of Alcibiades, who 
Jived privately in familiarity with Timaea, 
the wife of Agis, at the time he was a fugi- 
tive in Sparta, Agis, they say, computing 
tlie time, satisfied himself that she could 
not have conceived by him, and had hither- 
to always neglected and manifestly disowned 
Leotychides ; but now when he was carried 
sick to Heraea, being ready to die, what by 
importunities of the young man himself, and 
of his friends, in the presence of many he 
declared Leotychides to be his ; and desiring 
those who were present to bear witness of 
this to the Lacedaemonians, died. They ac- 
cordingly did so testify in favor of Leoty- 
chides. And Agesilaus, being otherwise 
highly reputed of, and strong in the support 
of Lysander, was, on the other hand, preju- 
diced by Diopithes, a man famous for his 
knowledge of oracles, who adduced this 
prophecy in reference to Agesilaus’s lame- 
ness ; — ^ 

Beware, great Sparta, lest there come of thee, 

Though sound thyself, an halting sovereignty; 

Troubles, both, long and unexpected too, 

And storms of deadly warfare shall ensue. 

When many, therefore, yielded to the oracle, 
and inclined to Leotychides, Lysander said 
that Diopithes did not take the prophecy 
rightly; for it was not that the god would 
be offended if any lame person ruled over 
the Lacedaemonians, but that the kingdom 
would be a lame one, if bastards and false- 
born should govern with the posterity of 
Hercules. By this argument, and by his 
great influence among them, he prevailed, 
and Agesilaus was made king. 

Immediately, therefore, Lysander spurred 
him on to make an expedition into Asia, 
putting him in hopes that be might destroy 
the Persians, and attain the height of great- 
ness. And he wrote to his friends in Asia, 
bidding them request to have Agesilaus ap- 
pointea to command them in the war against 
tke barbarians ; which they were persuaded 
ta^^and sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon to 
entreat it. And this would seem to be a 
second favor done Agesilaus by Lysander, 
not inferior to his first in obtaining him the 
kingdom. But with ambitious natures, oth- 
erwise not ill qualified for command, the feel- 
ing of jealously of those near them in reputa- 
tion continually stands in the way of the per- 
formance of noble actions ; they make those 
their rivals in virtue, whom tney ought to 
use as their helpers to it. Agesilaus took 


Lysander, among the thirty counsellors that 
accompanied him, with intentions of usin' 
him as his especial friend ; but when the^ 
were come into Asia, the inhabitants tliere^ 
to whom he was but little known, addressed 
themselves to him but little and seldom • 
whereas Lysander, because of their frequent 
previous intercourse, was visited and attend- 
ed by large numbers, by his friends out 
of observance, and by others out of fear- 
and just as in tragedies it not uncommon- 
ly is the case with the actors, the person 
who represents a messenger or servant 
is much taken notice of, and plays the 
chief part, while he who wears the crown 
and sceptre is hardly*heard to speak, even so 
was it about the counsellor, he had all the 
real honors of the government, and to the 
king was left the empty name of power. 
This disproportionate ambition ought very 
likely to, have been in some way "softened 
down, and Lysander should have been re- 
duced to his proper second* place, but 
wholly to cast off and to insult and af- 
front for glory’s sake, one who was his 
benefactor and friend, was not worthy Ages- 
ilaus to allow in himself. For, first of all, 
he gave him no opportunity for any action, 
and never set him in any place of command ; 
then, for whomsoever he perceived him ex- 
erting his interest, these persons he always 
sent away with a refusal, and with less at- 
tention than any ordinary suitors, thus silent- 
ly undoing and weakening his influence. 

Lysander, miscarrying in every thing, 
and perceiving that his diligence for his 
friends was but a hindrance to them, forbore 
to help them, entreating them that they 
would not address themselves to, nor observe 
him, but that they would speak to the king, 
and to those who could be of more service to 


friends than at present he could ; most, on 
hearing this, forbore to trouble him about 
their concerns ; but continued their observ- 
ances to him, w’aiting upon him in the walks 
and places of exercise; at which Agesilaus 
was more annoyed than ever, envying him 
the honor ; and, finally, when he gave many 
of the officers places of command and trie 
governments of cities, he appointed Lysander 
carver at his table, adding, by way of insult 
to the lonians, “ Let them go now, and pay 
their court to my carver.” Upon this, by* 
Sander thought fit to come and speak wim 
him ; and a brief laconic dialogue passed 
between them as follows : “ Truly, y^d 

know very well, O Agesilaus, how to 
your friends;” “Those friends,” repn^ 
he, “who would be greater than my sen ^ 
but those who increase my power, it is 
should share in it.” “ Possibly, O 
laus,” answered Lysander, “ in all m 
there may be more said on your part tna 
done on mine, but I request you, for the sa 
of obseiTvers from without, to place me ® ^ 
commaiid under you where you may judge 
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, II the least offensiye, and most use- mon, and discoursed with the guardians of 
inau MO oracle there, proffering them a great deal 

^*^Upon this he was sent ambassador to the of gold, and that they, taking this ill, sent 
HeuSpont ; and though angry with Agesi- some to Sparta to accuse Lysander; and on 
Uus yet did not neglect to perform his duty, his acquittal the Libyans, going away, said, 
and having induced Spithridates the Persian, “ You will find us, O Spartans, better judges, 
being offended with Pharnabazus, a gallant when you come to dwell with us in Libya,** 
mail and in command of some forces, to re- there being a certain ancient oracle, that the 
volt he brought him to Agesilaus. He was Lacedaemonians should dwell in Libya. But 
not,' however, employed in any other service, as the whole intrigue and the course of the 
but having completed his time, returned to contrivance was no ordinary one, nor lightly 
Sparta, without honor, angry with Agesilaus, undertaken, but depended as it went on, like 
and hating more than ever the whole Spartan some mathematical proposition, on a variety 
governinent, and resolved to delay no longer, of important admissions, and proceeded 
but while there was yet time, to put into ex- through a series of intricate ana difficult 
ecution the plans whioh he appears some steps to its conclusion, we will go into it at 
time before to have concerted for a revolu- length, following the account of one who was 
tion and change in the constitution. These at once an historian and a philosopher, 
were as follows. The Heraclidae w^ho joined There was a woman in Pontiis, who pro- 
with the Dorians, and came into Peloponne- fessed to be pregnant by Apollo, which 
8U8, became a numerous and glorious race in many, as was natural, disbelieved, and many 
Sparta, but not e^fery family belonging to it also gave credit to, and when she had brought 
had the right of succession in the kingdom, forth a man-child, several, not unimportant 
but the kings were chosen out of two only, persons, took an interest in its rearing and 
called the Eurypontidae and the Agiad^e; the bringing up. The name given the boy wa« 
rest had no privilege in the government by Silenus, for some reason or other. Lysander, 
their nobility of birth, and the honors which taking this for the groundwork, frames and 
followed from merit lay open to all who devises the rest himself, making use of not a 
could obtain them. Lysander, who was born few, nor these insignificant champions of his 
of one of these families, when he had risen story, who brought the report of the child’s 
into great renown for his exploits, and had birth into credit without any suspicion, 
gained great friends and power, was vexed Another report, also, was procunMl from 
to see the city which had, increased to w’hat Delphi and circulated in Sparta, that there 
it was by him, ruled by others not at all were some very old oracles which were kept 
better descended than himself, and formed a by the priests in private writings; and they 
design to remove the government from the were not to be meddled with, neither was it 
two families, and to give it in common to all lawful to read them, till one in after times 
the Ileraclidte; or, as some say, not to the should come, descended from Apollo, and, 
Heraclidte only, but to all the Spartans ; that on giving some known token to the kei^pers, 
the reward might not belong to the posterity should take the books in which the oracles 
of Hercules, but to those who were like Her- were. Things being thus ordered beforehand, 
cules, judging by that personal merit which Silenus, it was intended, should come and 
raised even him to the honor of the Godhead ; ask for the oracles, as being the child of 
and he hoped that when the kingdom was Apollo, and those priests who were privy to 
thus to be competed for, no Spartan would the design, were to profess to search narrow- 
be chosen before himself. ly into all particulars, and to question him 

Accordingly he first attempted and pre- concerning his birth ; and, finally, were to 
pared to persuade the citizens privately, and be convinced, and, as to Apollo’s son, to 
studied an oration composed to this purpose deliver up to him the writings. Then he, 
oy Cleon, the Halicarnassiaii, Afterwards in the presence of many witnesses, should 
I^rceiving so unexpected and great an inno- read amongst other prophecies, that^ which 
'ation required bolder means of support, he was the object of the whole contrivance, 
proceeded as it might be on the stage, to relating to the office of the kings, that it 
"iraself of machinery, and to try the would be better and more desirable to the 
Ij divine agency upon his countrymen. Spartans to choose their kingf» out of the 

©collected and arranged for his purpose, best citizens. And now, Silenus being gp*owti 
uswerg and oracles from Apollo, not expect- up to a youth, and being ready lor the actidn, 
^ ®f*y benefit from Cleon's Yhe tori c, Lysander miscarried in his drama through 
n ess^ he should first alarm and overpower the timidity of one of his actors, or assistantof 
tin^ ®^*^d8 of his fellow-citizens by religious who just as he came to the point lost heart 
thtt *^P®^titiou8 terrors, before bringing and drew back. Yet nothing was found out 
^ ^nsideraition of his arguments, while Lysander lived, but only after hia death* 
after he had endeavored to He died before Agesilaus came back from 
faSPr ^X'acle of ApoUo, and had again Asia, being involved, or perhaps more truly 
bv P®j;«ttade the priestesses of Dodona having himself involved Greece, in the Boeo- 
J means of l^recles, that he went to Am- tian war. For it is stated both ways j and 
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the cause of it some make to be liimself, their city to the charge of the Athenian 
others the Thebans, and some both together ; troops, and sallying out about the first sleep 
the. Thebans, on the one hand, being charged succeeded in reaching Haliartus a little £ 
l^itb casting away the sacrifices at Aulis, and fore Lysander, and part of them entered into 
that being bribed with the king's money the city. He upon this, first of all resolved 
brought by Androclides and Amphitheus, posting his army upon a hill, to stay for 
they had with the object of entangling the Pausanias ; then as the day advanced, not 
Lacedsemonians in a Grecian war, set upon being able to rest, he bade his men take up 
the Phocians, and wasted their country ; it their arms, and encouraging the allies, led 
being said, on the other hand, that Lysander them in a column along the road to the walls, 
.was angry that the Thebans had preferred a But those Thebans who had remained out- 
claim to the tenth part of the spoils of the side, taking the city on the left hand, ad- 
war, while the rest of the confederates sub- vanced against the rear.pf their enemies, by 
mitted without com’plaint ; and because they the fountain which is called Cissusa ; We 
expressed indignation about the money which they tell the story that the nurses washed the 
Lysander sent to Sparta, but most especially, infant Bacchus after his birth ; the water of 
because from them the Athenians had ob- it is of a bright wine color, clear, and most 
tained the first opportunity of freeing them- pleasant to drink ; and not far off the Cretan 
selves from the thirty tyrants, whom storax grows all about, which the Haliartiana 
Lysander had made, ana to support whom adduce in token of Rhadamanthus having 
the Lacedaemonians issued a decree that dwelt there, and they show his sepulchre, 
political refugees from Athens might be calling it Alea. And the monument also of 
arrested in whatever country they were found, Alcmena is hard by ; for there, as they say, 
and that those who impeded their arrest she was buried, having married Rhadanian- 
should be excluded from the confederacy, thus after Amphitryon’s death. But the 
In reply to this the Thebans issued counter Thebans inside the city forming in order of 
decrees of their own, truly in the spirit and battle with the Haliartians stood still for 
temper of the actions of Hercules and Bac- some time, but on seeing Lysander w ith a 
chus, that every house and city in Boeotia party of those wLo were foremost approach- 
should be opened to the Athenians who re- ing, on a sudden opening the gates and fall- 

? [uired it, and that he who did not help a ing on, they killed him with the soothsayer 
ugitive who was seized, should be fined a at his side, and a few others ; for the greater 
talent for damages, and if any one should part immediately fled back to the main force, 
bear arms throu^ Boeotia to Attica against But the Thebans not slackening, but clos^-ly 
the tyrants, that none of the Thebans snould pursuing them, the. whole body turned to fv 
either see or hear of it. Nor did they pass towards the hills. There were one thousand 
these humane and truly Greek decrees, with- of them slain ; there died, also, of the Ihc* 
out at the same time making their acts con- bans three hundred, who were killed with 
form able to their words. For Thrasybulus their enemies, while chasing them into cragjrv 
and those who witli him occupied Phyle, set and difficult places. These had been under 
out upon that enterprise from Thebes, with suspicion of favoring the Lacedsemons, and 
arms and money, and secresy and a point to in their eagerness to clear themselves in the 
start from, provided for them by the Thebans, eyes of their fellow-citizens, exposed them 
Such were the causes of complaint Lysander selves in the pursuit, and so met their death, 
had against Thebes. And being now g^own News of the disaster reached Pausanias as 
violent in his temper through the atrabilious he w^as on the way from Platsea to 1 hespi^- 
tendency v^hich increased upon him in his and having set his army in order he caine to 
old age, he urged the Ephors and persuaded Haliartus ; Thrasybulus, also, came from 
them to place a garrison in Thebes, and Thebes, leading the Athenians. 

taking the commander’s place, he marched Pausanias proposing to request the bod lesoi 
forthwith a body of troops. Pausanias, the dead under truce, the elders of the Spartan? 

also, the king, was sent shortly after with an took it ill. and were angry among themselves 
army. Now Pausanias, going ' round by and coming to the king, declared that Lysan* 
Cithjeron, was to invade Bceotia ; Lysander, der should not be taken away upon any condJ- 
meantime, advanced through Phocis to meet tions ; if they fought it out by arms aw» 
mm, with a numerous body of soldiers. He his body, and conquered, then they 
to6k the city of thfe Orchomenians, who came bury him ; if they were overcome, it 
over to him of their own accord, and plun- glorious to die upon the spot with their 
dered Lebadea, He despatched also letters mander. When the elders had spoken tn^ 
to Pausanias, ordering him to move from things, Pausanias saw it would be a difticu 
Platsea to meet him at Haliartus, and that business to vanquish the Thebans, who na 
mmself would be at the walls of Haliartus but just been conquerors ; that Lysander 
by break of day. These letters were brought body also lay near the walls, so that it woin 
to the Thebans, the carrier of them faUing be b^rd for them, though they 
into the hands of some Theban scouts. They, take it away without a truce; he therei^ 
having xeo^ved aid from Athens, UDxqmittM sent a herald, obtained a trucq, and withal 
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Kiii forces, and carrying away the body of 
the first friendly 

ill Ithav reached on crossii^ the Boeotian f roii- 
Hpr in the country of the Panopseans ; where 
The monument stiU stands as you 'go on the 
from Delphi to Chmronea. Now the 
armv quartering there, it is said that a per- 
lon of Fhocis, relating the battle to one who 
was not in it, said, the enemies fell upon 
them just after Lysander had passed over the 
Hoplites; surprised at which a Spartan, a 
friend of Lysander, asked what Hoplites he 
meant, for he did not know the name. “ It 
was there,” answered the Phocian, “that 
the enemy killed the first of us ; the rivulet 
by the city is called Hoplites. On hearing 
wliich the Spartan shed tears and observed, 
how impossible it is for any man to avoid 
his appointed lot ; Lysander, it appears, hav- 
ing received an oracle, as follows : — 

Sounding Hoplites see thou bear in mind, 

And the earthbom dragon following behind. 


Some, however, say that Hoplites does not 
rim by Haliartus, but is a watercourse near 
Coronea, falling into the river Philarus, not 
far from the town in former times called 
Hoplias, and now Isomantus. 

The man of Haliartus who killed Lysan- 
der, by name Neochorus, bore on his shield 
the device of a dragon ; and this, it was 8ui> 
posed, the oracle signified. It is said also that 
at the time of the Peloponnesan war, the 
Thebans received an oracle from the sanctu- 
ary of Tsmenus, referring at once to the 
battle at Delium, and to this which thirty 
years after took place at Haliartus. It ran 
thus : — 


Hunting the wolf, observe the utmost bound, 

And the hill Orchalides where foxes most are found. 

6y the words, “ the utmost bound,” Delium 
l^ing intenaed, where Boeotia touches At- 
tica, and by Orchalides, the hill now called 
Alopecus, which lies in the parts' of llaliar- 
tus towards Helicon. 

But such a death befalling Lysander, the 
opartans took it so grievously at the time, 


m 

that they put the king to a trial for his life^ 
which he not daring to await, fled to Tegea, 
and there lived out his life in the sanctuary 
of Minerva. The poverty also of Lysander 
being discovered by his death, ^ made his 
merit nxore manifest, since from so much 
wealth and power, from all the homage of 
the cities, and of the Persian kingdom, he 
had not in the least degree, so far as money 
goes, sought any private aggrandizement, as 
Theopompus in his history relates, whom any 
one may ratlier give credit to wheh he com- 
mends, than when he finds fault, as it is 
more agreeable to him to blame than to 
praise. But subsequently, Ephorus says, 
some controversy arising among the allies aA 
Sparta, which made it necessary to consuft 
the writings which Lysander had k(!pt by 
him, Agesilaus came to his house, and find- 
ing the book in which the oration on the 
Spartan constitution was written at length, 
to the effect that the kingdom ought to be 
taken from the Eurypontidie and Agiadaa, 
and to be offered in common, and a choice 
made out of the best citizens, at first he was 
eager to make it public, and to show his 
countrymen the real cliaracter of Lysander. 
But Lacratidas, a wise man, and at that, 
time chief of the Epliors, hiiulered Agesilaus, 
and said, tliey ought not to dig up Lysander 
again, but rather to bury with him a dis- 
course, comi)Osed so plausibly an<l subtilly. 
Other honors, also, were paid him after his 
death ; and amongst these they imposed a 
fine upon those who had engaged themselves 
to marry his daughters, and then when Ly- 
sander was found to be poor, after his de- 
cease, refused them ; because when they 
thought him rich they had been observant 
of him, but now his poverty had proved him 
just and good, they forsook him. For there 
was, it seems, in Sparta, a punishment, for 
not marrying, for a late, and for a bad mar- 
riage ; and to the last penalty those were 
most especially liable, who sought alliaricei^ 
with th<j rich instead of with tlie good and 
with their friends. Such is the account we 
have found given of Lysander. 


SYLLA. 


Lucius Cobnelius Sylla was descended 
A patrician or noble family. Of his 
•bcestors, Rufinus, it is said, had been con- 
and incurred a disgrace more signal 
^^his distinction. For being found pos- 
of more than ten pounds of silver 
contrary to the law, he was for this 
'^^n put out of the senate. His posterity 
^tino^ ever aftef in obscurity, nor had 
ainr* opulent parentage. In 
younger days he Inred in hired loojdngs, 
• which in after-times was ad- 

21 


duced against him as proof that he ha^ 
been fortunate above his quality. When 
was boasting and magnifying himself for his 
exploits in Libya, a person of noble station 
made answer, “Ana jhow can you be an 
honest man, who, since the death of a father 
who left you nothing, have become so rich?" 
Tlie time in which he lived was no Ion Mr 
an age of pure and upright manners, out 
had already declined, and yielded to the 
appetite for riches and luxury; yet still, in 
toe general opinion, they who deserted the 
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hereditary poverty of their family, were as 
much blamed as those who had* run out a 
fair patrimonial estate. And afterwards, 
when he had seized the power into his hands, 
and was p)^t ting many to death, a freedman 
suspected of having concealed one of the 
proscribed, and for that reason sentenced to 
be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, in a 
reproachful way recounted, how they had 
lived long together under the same roof, 
himself lor the upper rooms paying two 
thousand* sesterces, and Sylla for the lower 
three thousand; so that the difference be- 
tween their fortunes then was no more than 
one thousand sesterces, equivalent in Attic 
coin to two hundred and fifty drachmas. 
And thus much of his early fortune. 

Ria 9 general personal appearance may be 
known by his statues; only his blue eyes, of* 
themselves extremely keen and glaring, 
were rendered all the more forbidding and 
terrible by the complexion of his face, in 
which white was mixed with rough blotches 
of fiery red. Hence, it is said, he was sur- 
named Sylla, and in allusion to it one of the 
scurrilous jesters at Athens made the verse 
upon him, 

Sylla is a mulberry sprinkled o’er with meal. 

Nor is it out of place to make use of marks 
of character like these, in the case of one 
who was by nature so addicted to raillery, 
that in his youthful obscurer years he would 
converse freely with players and professed 
jesters, and join them in all their low pleas- 
ures. And when supreme master of all, 
he was often wont to muster together the 
most impudent players and stage-followers 
of the town, and to drink and bandy jests 
with them without regard to his age or the 
dignity of his place, and to the prejudice of 
important affairs that required his attention. 
When he was once at table, it was not in 
Sylla’s nature to admit of any thing that 
was serious, and whereas at other times he 
was a man of business, and austere of coun- 
tenance, he underwent all of a sudden, at 
his first entrance upon wine and good-fellow- 
ship, a total revolution, and was gentle and 
tractable with common singers and dancers, 
and ready to oblige any one that spoke with 
him. It seems to have been a sort of dis- 
eased result of this laxity, that he was so 
prone to amorous pleasures, and yielded 
yvithout resistance to any temptation of 
voluptuousness, from which even in his old 
age ne could not refrain. He had a long 
attachment for Metrobius, a player. In his 
^■rst amours it happened, that he made court 
> a common but rich lady, Nicopolis by 
ime, and, what by the air of his youth, 
id what by long intimacy, won so far on 
Mr affections, that she rather than he was 
le lover, and at her death she bequeathed 
im her whole property. He likewise inhei> 
ed the estate of a st^nmother who loved 


him as her owm son. By these means he 
had pretty well advanced his fortunes. 

He was chosen quaestor to Marius in hij 
first consulship, and set sail with him for 
Libya, to war upon Ju^rtha. Here, in 
general, he gained approbation; and more 
especially, by closing ip dexterously with an 
accidental occasion, made a friend of Koc- 
chus, king of Numidia. He hospitably en- 
tertained the king’s embassadors, on their 
escape from some Numidian robbers, and 
after showing them much kindness, sent 
them on their journey with presents, and an 
escort to protect them. Bocchus bad long 
hated and dreaded his son-in-law, Jugurtha, 
who had now been worsted ip the field and 
had fled to him for shelter; and it so hap- 
pened, he was at this time entertaining a 
design to betray him. He accordingly in- 
vited Sylla to come to him, wishing the 
seizure and surrender of Jugurtha to be 
effected rather through him, than directly 
by himself. Sylla, when he had communi- 
cated the business to Marius, and received 
from him a small detachment, voluntarily 
put himself into this imminent danger; and 
confiding in a barbarian, who had been un- 
faithful to his own relations, to apprehend 
another man’s person, made surrender of 
his own. Bocchus, having both of them 
now in his power, was necessitated to betray 
one or other, and after long debate with 
himself, at last resolved on his first design, 
and gave up Jugurtha into the hands of 
Sylla. 

For this Marius triumphed, but the glory 
of the enterprise, which through people’s 
envy of Marius was ascribed to Sylla, secretly 
grieved him. And the truth is, Sylla him- 
self was by nature vainglorious, and this 
being the first time that from a low and 
private condition he had risen to esteem 
amongst the citizens and tasted of honor, 
his appetite for distinction carried him to 
such a pitch of ostentation, that he had a 
representation of this action engraved on a 
signet ring; which he carried about with 
him, and made use of ever after. 1 he im- 
press was, Bocchus delivering, and Sylla 
receiving, Jugurtha. lliis touched Marius 
to the quicTc ; however, judging Sylla to w 
beneath his rivalry, he made use of him ^ 
lieutenant, in his second consulship, and m 
his third, as tribune; and many considerable 

services were effected by his means. '' 
acting as lieutenant he took Copillus, chie 
of the Tectosages, prisoner, and compelled 
the Marsians, a great and wpulous 
to become friends and coniederates of tk 
Romans. . . - 

Henceforwyd, however, Sylla 
that Marius bore a jealous eye over niin» 
and would no longer afford min 
ties of action, but rather opposed ms 
vance, attached himself to Cawus, 
colleague, a worthy man, but not energ® 
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•noiiffh as a generaL And under this com- yet there having been no correspondence 
a^er who intrusted him with the highest between the two nations. And this also we 
Md ftioat important commissions, he rose at may lay to the account of Sylla’s felicity, 
nee to reputetion and to power. He sub- that he should be the first Roman to whom 
dued by arms most part of the Alpine bar- the Parthians made address for alliance and 
bariaus* and when there was a scarcity in friendship. At the time of which reception, 
the armies, he took that care upon himself, the story is, that having ordered three chairs 
and brought in such a store of provisions, of state to be set, one for Ariobarzanes, one 
as not only to furnish the soldiers of Catiilus for Orobazus, and a third for himself, he 
with Abundance, but likewise to supply placed himself in the middle, and so gavjs 
Marius. This, as he writes himself, wounded audience. For this the king of Parthia 
Marius to the very heart. So slight and afterwards put Oi-obazus to death. Some 
childish were the first occasions and motives people commended Sylla for his lofty car- 
of that enmity between them, which, passing riago towards the barbarians; others again 
afterwards through a long course of civil accused him of arrogance and unseasonable 
bloodshed and incurable divisions to find its display. It is reported, that a certain Chal- 
end in tyranny, and the confusion of the dsean, of Orobazus’s retinue, looking Sylla 
whole State, proved Euripides to have been wistfully in the face, and observing care- 
truly wise and thoroughly acquainted with fully the motions of his mind and body, and 
the causes of disorders in the body politic, forming a judgment of his riature, according 
when he forewarned all men to beware of to the rules of his art, said that it was 

Ambition, as of all the higher Powers, the impossible for him not to become tlie 

most destructive and pernicious to her vota- greatest of men ; it was rather a wonder 
ries. how he could even then abstain from being 

Sylla, by this time thinking that the head of all. 
reputation of his arms abroad was sufficient At his return, Censorinus impeached him 
to entitle him to a part in the civil admin- of extortion, for having exacted a vast sum 
istration, be'took himself immediately from of money from a well-alTected and associate 
the camp to the assembly, and offered him- kingdom. However, Censorinus did not 
self as a candidate for a preetorship, but appear at the trial, but dropped his accusa- 
failed. The fault of this disappointment tion. Ilis quarrel, meantime, with Marius 
he wholly ascribes to the populace, who, began to break out afresh, receiving now 
knowing his intimacy with king Bocchus, material from the ambition of Bocchus, 
and for that reason expecting, that if he who, to please the people of Home, and 
was made aedile befon* his praetorship, he gi*atify Sylla, set up in tne temple of Jupi- 
would then show them magnificent hunting- ter Capitolinus images bearing trophies, 
shows and combats between Libyan wild and a representation in gold of the surren- 
^ bejists, chose other praetors, on purpose to der of Jugurtha to Sylla. When Marius, 
force him into the ajdileship. The vanity in great anger, attempted t'^ pull them 
of this pretext is sufficiently disproved by down, and others aided Sylla, the whole city 
iriatter-of-fact. For the year following, would have been in tumult and commotion 
partly by flatteries to the people, and party with this dispute, had not the Social War, 
by money, he got himself elected praitor. which had long lain smouldering, blazed 
Accordingly, once while he was in office, on forth at last, and for the present put an end 
bis angrily telling Caesar that he should to the nuarrel. 

make use of his authority against him. In the course of this war, which had 

Caesar answered him with a smile, “You many great changes of fortune, and which, 

1 do well to call it your own, as you bought move than any, afflicted the Romans, and, 
it.” At the end of his praetorsnip he was indeed, endangered the very being of the 
Bent over into Cappadocia, uncler the pre- Commonwealth, Marius was not able to 
fence of reestablishing Ariobarzanes in his signalize his valor in any action, but left 
Kingdom, but in reality to keep in check behind him a clear proof, that warlike 
the restless movements of Mithridates, who excellence requires a strong and still vigor- 
was gradually procuring himself as vast a ous body. Sylla, on the other hand, by hit 
Kcouired power and dominion, as was many achievements, gained himself, with 
that of his ancient inheritance. He carried his fellow-citizens, the name of a great corn- 
over with him no great forces of his own, mander, while his friends thought him the 
hut making use of the cheerful aid of the greatest of all commanders, and his enemies 
confederates, succeeded, with considerable called him the most fortunate. Nor did 
daughter of the Cappadocians, and yet this make the same sort of impression on. 
I^eater of the Armenian succors, in expel- him, as it made on Tiraotheus the son of 
hng Gordius establishing Ariobarzanes Conon, the Athenian; who, when his advert- 
®*Wng. ^ ^ saries ascribed his successes to his good 

Hunug his stay on the banks of the Eu- luck, and bad a painting made, represent 
there cune to him Orobazus, a Par- ing him asleep, and Fortune by his si^, 
Ambassador from king Arsaces, as easting her nets over the cities, was xougli 
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and violent in bia indignation at those who i 
did it, as if by attributing all to Fortune, 
they had robbed him of his just honors; 
and said to the people on one occasion a,t his 
return from war, “In this, ye men of 
Athens, Fortune had no part.** ^ A piece of 
boyish, petulance, which the deity, we are 
told, played back upon Timotheus; who 
from that time was never able to achieve 
any thing that was great, but proving 
altogether unfortunate in his attempts, and 
falling into discredit with the people, was at 
last banished the city. Sylla, on the 
contrary, not only accepted with pleasure 
the credit of such divine felicities and 
favors, but joining himself in extolling and 
glorifying what was done, gave the honor 
of all to Fortune, whether it were out of 
boastfulness, or a real feeling of divine 
agency. He reiharks, in his Memoirs, that 
of all his well-advised actions, none proved 
so lucky in the execution, as what he had 
boldly enterprised, not by calculation, but 
upon the moment. And in the character 
which he gives of himself, that he was born 
for fortune rather than war, he seems to 
give Fortune a higher place than merit, and 
in short, makes himself entirely the crea- 
ture of a superior power, accounting even 
his concord with Metellus, his ec^naX in 
office, and his connection by marriage, a 
piece of preternatural felicity. For expect- 
ing to have ' met in him a most troublesome, 
he found him a mosjb accommodating col- 
league. Moreovej', ip the Memoirs which 
he dedicated to Lucullus, he admonishes 
him to esteeip pothing more trustworthy, 
^than what the divine powers advise him by 
night. And when he was leaving the city 
with an anpy, to fight in the Social War, 
he relates, that the earth near the Laverna 
opened, and a quantity of fire came rushing 
out of it, shooting ^ with a bright flarpe 
into , the heavens. The soothsayers upon 
this foretold, that a person of great qualities, 
find of a rare and singular aspect, should 
take the government in nand, and quiet the 

g resent troubles of the city. Sylla affirms 
e was the man, for his golden head of hair 
made him an extraordinary-looking man, 
nor had . he any shame, after the great 
actions hp had done, in testifying to his own 
great qu^ities. And thus much of his 
opinion as] to divine agency, 
o In geneijral he would seem to have been of 
a Very iriregular character, full of incon- 
sistencies with himself ; much given to ra- ! 
pine./»to prodigality yet more; in promoting 
or disgracing, whom he pleased, alike 
Kinacoun table; cringing to those he stood in 
need of, and domineering over others who 
stood in need of him, so that it was hard to 
tell, whether his nature had more in it of 
pride 6r of servility. As to his imequal 
mstribution of punishments, as, for example, 
j^at upon slight grounds he would put to 


f the torture, and again would hear patiently 
with the greatest wrongs ; would readily 
forgive and be reconciled after the most 
heinous acts of enmity, and yet would visit 
small and inconsiderable offences ^vitll 
death, and confiscation of goods; one mif^ht 
judge, that in himself he was really nf a 
violent and revengeful nature, which how- 
ever he could qualify, upon reflection, for 
his interest. In this very Social* AVar, 
W'hen the soldiers with stones and clubs had 
killed an officer of praetorian rank, his own 
lieutenant, Albinus by name, he passed by 
this flagrant crime without any inquiry, 
giving it out moreover in a boast, that the 
soldiers would behave all the better now, to 
make amends, by some special bravery, for 
their breach of dicipline. He took no 
notice of the clamors of those that cried for 
justice, but designing already to supplant 
Marius, now that he saw the Social AA^ar 
near its end, he made much of his army, in 
hopes to get himself declared general of the 
forces against Mithridates. 

At his return to Rome, he was chosen 
Consul with Quintus Pompeius, in tlie 
fiftieth year of his age, and made a most 
distinguished marriage with Cajcilia, daup:h- 
ter of Metellus, the chief priest. The com- 
mon people made a variety of verses in 
ridicule of the marriage, and many of the 
nobility also were disgusted at it, esteomincj 
him, as Livy writes, unworthy of this con- 
nection, whom before they thought worthy 
of a consulship. This was not his only 
wife, for first, in his younger days, he was 
married to Ilia, by wnom he had a daugh- 
ter; after her to iElia; and thirdly to 
Cloelia, whom he dismissed as barren, but 
honorably, and with professions of respect, 
adding, moreover, presents. But the match 
between him and Metella, falling out a fe'v 
days after, occasioned suspicions that he had 
complained of Cloelia without due cause. 
To Metella he always showed great defer- 
ence, so much so that the people, when 
anxious for the recall of the exiles of 
rius’s party, upon his refusal, entreated the 
intercession of ‘Metella. And the Athenians, 
it is thougjit, had harder measure, at the 
capture oi their town, because they used 
insulting language to Metella in their jests 
from the walls during the siege. But of 
this hereafter. 

At present esteeming the consulship but a 
small matter in comparison * of things to 
come, he was impatiently carried away lu 
thought to the Mithridatic War. Here he 
was withstood by Marius ; who out of ruad 
affectation of glory and thirst for distifjo- 
tion, those never dying passions, though he 
were now unwieldy in body, and bad 
up service, on account of ms during the 
late campaigns, still coveted mter command 
in a distant war beyond the seas. A”® 
whilst Sylla was depend for the camp? 
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the rest of his affairs mere, ne sate 
wodinir at home, and at last hatched that 
p^rabfe seditioi, which wrought Rome 
more mischief than all her enemies together 
W done, as was indeed foreshown by the 
pods. For a flame broke forth of its own 
from under the staves of the en- 
giffns. and was with difficulty extin^ished. 
Three favens brought their young into the 
open road, and ate them, carrying the relics 
into the nest again. Mice having gna\yed 
the consecrated gold in one of the temples, 
the keepers caught one of them, a female, in 
a trap ; and she bringing forth five young 
ones in the very trap, devoured three of 
them. But what was greatest of all, in a 
calm and clear sky there was heard the 
sound of a trumpet, with such a loud and 
dismal blast, as struck terror and amaze- 
ment into the hearts of the people. The 
Etruscan sages affirmed, that this prodigy 
betokened the mutation of the age, and a 
general revolution in the world. For ac- 
cording to them there are in all eight ages, 
differing one from another in the lives and 
the characters of men, and to each of these 
God has allotted a certain measure of time, 
determined by the circuit of the great year. 
And when one age is run out, at the ap- 
proach of another, there appears some won- 
derful sign from earth or heaven, such as 
makes it manifest at once to those who 
have made it their business to study such 
things, that there has succeeded in the 
world a new race of men, differing in cvis- 
toms and institutes of life, and more or less 
regarded by the gods, than the preceding. 
Among.st other great changes that happen, 
as they say, at the turn of ages, the art of 
divinatioi>, al^o, at one time rises in esteem, 
and is more successful in its predictions, 
clearer and surer tokens being sent from 
God, and then again, in another generation 
declines as low, becoming mere guesswork 
for the most part, and discerning future 
events by dim and uncertain intimations. 
^ his was the mythology of the wisest of the 
i uscan sages, who were thought to po8.sesfl 
a knowledge beyond other men. Whilst 
the Senate sat in consultation with the 
s(>oth.sayer8, concerning these prodigies, in 
the temple of Bellona, a sparrow came flying 
|n, before them all, with a grasshopper in 
Its mouth, %iid letting fall one part of it, 
«»‘w away with the remainder. The diviners 
foreboded commotions and dissension be- 
tween the great landed proprietors and the 
common city populace; the latter, like the 
^^hopper, being loud and talkative ; 
^niie the sparrow might represent the 

‘ dwellers in the field.* » 

had taken into alliance Sulpicius, 
tiibuue, a man second to none in any 
^uanies, so that it was less the question 
what others he stur^ssed, but rather in what 
*^«I>ectt he most surpassed himself in wicked- 


ness. He cruel, 1>old. rapacious, and in 
all these points utterly shameless and un- 
scrupulous; not hesitaung to offer Roman 
citizenship by public sale to freed slaves 
and aliens, and to count out the price on 
public money-tables in the forum. He 
maintained three thousand swordsmen, and 
had always about him a company of young 
men of the equestrian class ready for all 
occasions, whom ho styled his Aiiti- Senate. 
Having had a law enacted, that no senator 
should contract a debt of above two thou- 
sand drachmas, he himself, after death, was 
found indebted three millions. This was 
the man whom Marius let in upon the Com- 
monwealth, and who, confounding all things 
by force and the sword, made several 
ordinances of dangerous consequence, and 
amongst the rest, one giving Marius the 
conduct of the Mithridatic war. Upon this 
the consuls proclaimed a |niblic cessation of 
business, but as they w'ere holding an 
assembly near the ^temple of Castor and 
Pollux, he let loose* the rabble U}X)n them, 
and amongst many others slew the consul 
Pompeius’s young son in the forum, Pom- 
peius himself hardly escaping in the crowd. 
Sylla being closely pursued into the house of 
Marius, was forced to come forth and dis- 
solve the cessation; and for his doing this, 
Sulpicius, having deposed Pompeius, al- 
lowed Sylla to continue his consulship, only 
transferring the Mithridatic expedition to 
Marius. 

Tlier.e w’ere immediately despatched to 
Nola tribunes, to receive the army, and 
bring it to Marius ; but Sylla having got 
first to the camji, and tlie soldiers, upon 
hearing of the news, having si-oned the tri- 
bunes, Marius, in retjuital, proceeded to put 
the friends of Sylla in the city to the sword, 
and rifled tlndr goods. Every kind of re- 
moval and flight went on, some hashniing 
from the camp to the, city, others from tho 
city to the camp. The senate, no more in 
its own power, but wholly governed by the 
dictates of Marius and Sulpicius, alarmed at 
the re-ixirt of Sylla’s advancing with his 
troops towarils the city, sent forth two of 
the prajtors, Bru^^us and Servilius, to forbid 
his nearer approach. The soldiers would 
have slain these pra 3 tor 8 in a fury, for theiT 
bold language to Sylla ; contenting them- 
selves, however, with breaking their rods, 
and tearing off their purple-edg.jd rob^, 
after much contumelious usaj^e they sent 
them back, to the sad dejection of the citi- 
zens, who beheld their magistrates despoiled 
of their badges of office, and announcing to 
them, that things were now manifestly 
come to a rupture past all cure. 
put himself in readiness, and Sylla with hit 
colleague moved from Nola, at the^r head of 
six complete legions, ail of thein willing to 
march up directly against tha city, thoti|^ 
he himself aa yet waa doubtful in thought, 
♦ 
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and apprehensive of Ihe dan^r. As he 
was sacrificing, Postumius the soothsajrer, 
having inspected the entrails, stretching 
forth both hands to Sylla, required to be 
bound and kept in custody till the battle 
was over, as willing, if they had not speedy 
and complete success, to suffer the utmost 
punishment. It is said, also, that there 
appeared to Sylla himself in a dream, a cer- 
tain goddess, whom the Romans learnt to 
worship from the Cappadocians, whether it 
be the Moon, or Pallas, or Bellona. This 
same goddess, to his thinking, stood by him, 
and put into his hand thunder and light- 
ning, then naming his enemies one by one, 
bade him strike them, who, all of them, fell 
on the discharge and disappeared. En- 
couraged by this vision, and relating it to 
his colleague, next day he led on towards 
Rome. About Picinse being met by a 
deputation, beseeching him not to attack at 
once, in the heat of a march, for that the 
senate had decreed to do him all the right 
imaginable, he consented to halt on the spot, 
and sent his officers to measure out the 
round, as is usual, for a camp ; so that the 
eputation, believing it, returned. They 
were no sooner gone, but he sent a party on 
under the command of Lucius Basillus and 
Cains Mummius, to secure the city gate, 
and the walls on' the side of the Plsquiline 
hill, and then close at their heels followed 
himself with all speed. Basillus made his 
way successfully into the city, but the un- 
armed multitude, pelting him with stones 
ai\d tiles from off the houses, stopped his 
further progress, and beat him back to the 
wall. Sylla by this time was come up, and 
seeing what was going on, called aloud to 
his men to set fire to the houses, and taking 
a flaming torch, he himself led the way, and 
commanded the archers to make use of their 
fire-darts, letting fly at the tops of houses; 
all which he did, not upon any plan, but 
simply in his fury, yielding the conduct of 
that day’s work to passion, and as if all he 
saw were enemies, without respect or pity 
either to friends, relations, or acquaintance, 
made his entry by fire, which knows no 
distinction betwixt friend or foe. 

In this conflict, Marius being driven into 
the temple of Mbther-Earth, thence invited 
the slaves by proclamation of freedom, but 
the enemy coming on he was overpowered 
afid fled tiie city. 

Sylla having called a senate, had sentence 
of death passed on Marius, and some few 
others, amongst whom was Sulpicius, tribune 
of the people. Sulpicius was killed, being 
betrayed by his servant, whom Sylla first 
made free, and then threw him headlong down 
the Tarpeian rock. As for Marius, he set a 
price on his life, by proclamation, nei^er 
gratefully nor politicly, if we consider into 
whose house, not long before, he pot himself 
at mercy, and was safely dismissed. Had 


Marius at that time not let Sylla go, but suf. 
fered Him to be slain by the hands of Sulpicb 
us, he might have been lord of all; neverthe- 
less he spared his life, and a few days after 
*when in a similar position himself, received 
a different measure. 

By these proceedings, Sylla excited the 
secret distaste of the senate ; but the dis- 
pleasure and free indignation of the cqnimon- 
alty showed itself plainly by their actions. 
For. they ignominiously rejected Nonius, his 
nephew, and Servius, who stood for otficos of 
state by his interest, and elected others as 
magistrates, by honoring whom they thoui^iit 
they should most annoy him. He made sem- 
blance of extreme satisfaction at all tliis, as 
if the people by his means had again enjoyed 
the liberty of doing what seemed la st to 
them. And to pacify the public hostility, he 
created Lucius Cinna consul, one of tin? ad- 
verse party, having first bound him under 
oaths and imprecations to be favorable to his 
interest. For Cinna, ascending the capitol 
with a stone in his hand, swore solemnly, 
and prayed with direful curses, that he him- 
self, if he were not true to his friendship 
with Sylla. might be cast Qut of the city, as 
that stone out of his hand ; and thereujHDii 
cast the stone to the ground, in the ^jres- 
ence of many people. Nevertheless Cinna 
had no sooner entered on his charge, but he 
took measures to disturb the present setth^- 
ment, having prepared an impeaclinniit 
against Sylla, got Virginius, one of the trib- 
unes of the people, to be his accuser; but 
Sylla, leaving him and the court of judic.v 
ture to themselves, set forth against Mithri* 
dates. 

About the time that Sylla was making 
ready to put off with his forces from Italv, 
besides many other omens which befel Mitn* 
ridates, then, staying at Pergamus, there goes 
a story that a figure of Victory, w'ith a -crown 
in her hand, which the Pergamenians by ma- 
chinery from above let down on him, when it 
had almost reached his head, fell to pieces, 
and the crown tumbling down into the nii'lst 
of the theatre, there broke against the ground 
occasioning a general alarm among thy jypu- 
lace, and considerably disquieting Mithrida- 
tes himself, although his affairs at that time 
were succeeding beyond exjiectation. 
having wrested Asia from the i^mans, and 
Bithyniaand Cappadocia from th*ir 
made Pergamus his royal seat, distributing 
among his friends riches, principalities, and 
kingdoms. Of his sons, one residing 
Pontus and Bosporus held his ancient realm 
as far as the deserts beyond the lake Mscoti^ 
without molestation ; wnile Ariarathes, anotn- 
er, was reducing Thrace and Macedon, witn 
a great army, E> obedience. His 
with forces under them, were establishing 
his supremacy in other quarters. Archelau^ 
in particular, with his fleet, held 
mastery of the sea, and was bringing ua 
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tnWection the Cyclades, and all the other 
Sands as far as Malea, and had taken Euboea 
♦self Making Athens his head-quarters, 
“rom thence as far as Thessaly he was with- 
irawing <be States of Greece from the Roman 
illegiance, without the least ill success, ex- 
‘ept at Chseronea. For here Bruttius Sura, 
ieutenant to Sentius, governor of Macedon, 
i man of singular valor and prudence, met 
lira, and, though he came like a torrent pour- 
ng over Boeotia, made stout resistance, and 
;hrice giving him battle near Chaeronea, re- 
raised and forced him back to the sea. But 
^ing commanded by Lucius Lucullus to 
^ve place to his successor, Sylla, and resign 
ihe war to whom it was decreed, he presently 
[eft Boeotia, and retired back to Sentius, al- 
tliough his success had outgone all hopes, 
Mid Greece was well disposed to a new revo- 
lution, upon account of his gallant liehavior. 
These were the glorious actions of Bruttius. | 
Sylla, on his arrival, received by their dejv 
utations the compliments of all the cities { 
of Greece, except Athens, against which, as 
it was compelled by the tyrant Aristion to 
hold for the king, he advanced with all his 
forces, and investing thePirjeus, laid formal 
siege to it, employing every variety of en- 
giiKjS, and trying every manner of assault ; 
whereas, had he lorborn but a little while, he 
might without hazard have tak<Mi the Upper 
City by famine, it being already reduced to 
the last extremity, through want of necessa- 
ries. But eager to return to Rome, and fear- 
ing innovation there, at great risk, with con- 
tinual fighting and vast expense, he j)U8hed 
on the war. Besides other ecpiipage, the 
very work about the engines of battery was 
supplied with no less than ten thousand yoke 
of mules, employed daily in that service. 
And when timber grew scarce, for many of 
the works failed, some crushed to pieces by 
their own weight, others taking fire by the 
continual play of the enemy, he had recourse 
to the sacred groves, and cut down the trees of 
the Academy, the shadiest of all the sul>urb8, 
and the Lyceum. And a vast sum of money be- 
ing wanted to carry on the war, he broke into 
the sanctuaries of Greece, that of Epidaurus 
and that of Olympia, sending for the most 
wautiful and precious offerings deposited 
there. He wrote, likewise, to the Amphicty- 
Ons at DelpM, that it were better to remit the 
Jfealth of tne god to’ him, for that he would 
Keep it more securely or in case he made use of 
Is restore as much. He sent Ca^iis, the Pho- 
ciao, one of his friends, with tliis message, 
commanding him to receive each item by 
^eight. Giaphis came to Delphi, but was loth 
to toudi the holy things, and with many 
in the presence of the Amphyctions, be- 
wailed the necessity. And on some of them 
neclaring they beard the sound of a harp 
the inner shrine, he, whether he himself 
relieved it, or was willing to try the effect of 
iear apon Sylhi^ sent back an ex- 


press. To ^hich Sylla replied in a scoffing 
way, that it was surprising to him tliat Ca- 
phis did not know that music was a sign of 
loy, not an^r ; he should, therefore, go on 
boldly, and accept what a gracious and 
bountiful god offered. 

Other things were sent away without 
much notice on the part of the Greeks hi 
general, but in the case of the silver tiiii, 
that only relic of the regal donations, which 
its weight and bulk made it imirassible for 
any carriage to receive, the Amphictyons 
were forced to cut it into pieces, and called, 
to mind in so doing, how Titus Flaniininu.si, 
and Maniiis Acilius, and again Paulus iEinili- 
us, one of whom drove Antiochus out of 
Greece, and the others subdued the Macedo- 
nian kings, had not only abstained from 
violating the Greek temples, but had even 
given them new gifts and honors, and in- 
cnnised the general veneration for them. 
They, indeed, the lawful commanders of 
temperate and obedient soldiers, and them- 
selves great in soul, and .simple in expenses, 
lived within the boumls of the ordinary es- 
tablished charges, accounting it a greater 
disgrace to 8e(‘k poimlarity with their men, 
than to feel fear of their (‘iiemy. Wh(*rea8 
the commanders of theses time.s, attaining to 
superiority by force, not worth, ami having 
need of arms one against anotluir, rather 
than against the pul)lic emnny, were 
constrained to temporize in authority, and 
in order to jray for the gratifications with 
which they purcha.sed the labor of their sol- 
<lier8, were driven, b<*for(^ they know it, to 
.sell the cornmonw(*altli itself, ami, to gain 
the mastery over men better than themselve.s, 
were content to become slavi's to tin? vilest 
of wretches. Thes(i ]>ra(!tices drove Marius 
into exile, and again brought him in against 
Sylla. Thc'sci made Ciima the as.sassin of 
Octavius, and Fimbria of Flaceiis. To 
which courses Sylla contributed not the least ; ‘ 
for to corru})t and win over those who were 
und<*r the command of others, he would be 
munificent and profuse U)wardH those who 
were uml(*r his own ; and so, while tempting 
the soldijjrs of other generals to treacnc*ry, 
and his own to dissolubi living, he was natu- 
rally in want of a large treasury, and espe- 
cially during that siege. 

Sylla had a vehement and an implacable 
desire to conquer Athens, w'hether ^ out of 
emulation, fignting as it were against the 
shadow of the once famous city, or out of 
anger, at the foul words ami scurrilous iests 
with which the tyrant Aristion, showing nim- 
self daily, with unseemly gesticulations, upoa 
the walls, had provoked him and Metella. 

The tyrant Aristion had his very being 
compounded of wantonness and cruelty, hav- 
ing gathered into himself all the worst of. 
Mithridates's diseased and vicious qualiUes,. 
like some fatal malady which the city, after 
its deliverance from innumerable wan, manjr 
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^raEilies and seditions, was in Its last days 
aestined to endure. At the time when a 
medimnus of wheat was sold in the city for 
one thousand drachmas, and men were forc- 
ed to live on the feverfew growing, round 
the citadel, and to boil down shoes and oil- 
bags for their food, he, carousing and feast- 
ing in the open face of day, then dancing in 
armor, and making jokes at the enemy, suf- 
fered the holy lamp of the goddess to expire 
for want of oil, and to the chief priestess, 
who demanded of him the twelfth part of a 
medimnus of wheat, he sent the like quanti- 
ty of pepper. The senators and priests, who 
came as suppliants to beg of him to take 
compassion on the city, and treat for peace 
with Sylla, he drove away and dispersed with 
^ flight, of arrows. At last with much ado, 
he sent forth two or three of his revelling 
campanions to parley, to whom Sylla, per- 
ceiving that they made no serious overtures 
towards an accommodation, but went on 
haranguing in praise of Theseus, Eumolpus, 1 
and the Median trophies, replied, “ My good ' 
friends, you may put up your speeches and 
be gone. I was sent by the Romans to Ath- 
ens, not to take lessons, but to reduce re- 
bels to obedience.’* j 

In the mean time news came to Sylla that 
some old men, talking in the Ceramicus, had 
been overheard to blame the tyrant for not 
securing the passages and approaches near 
the Heptachalcum, the one point where the 
enemy might easily get over. Sylla neglect- 
ed not the report, but going in the night, 
and discovering the place to be assailable, 
set instantly to work. Sylla himself makes 
mention in his Memoirs, that Marcus Teius, 
the first man who scaled the wall, meeting 
with an adversary, and striking him on the 
headpiece a home stroke, broke his own 
sword, but, notwithstanding, did not give 
ground, but stood and held him fast. The 
city was certainly taken from that quarter, 
according to the tradition of the oldest of 
the Athenians. 

When they had thrown down the wall, and 
made all level betwixt the Piraic and Sacred 
Gate, about midnight Sylla entered the 
breach, with all the terrors of trumpets and 
cornets sounding, with the triumphant shout 
and cry of an army let loose to spoil and 
slaughter, and scouring through the streets 
with swords drawn. There was no number- 
ing the slain ; the amount is to this day con- 
jectured only from the space of ground over- 
flowed wi^ybik blood. For without mention- 
zing thO ejceotttion done in other quarters of 
wie city, the blood that was shed about the 
market-place spread over the whole Ceramic- 
tis within the Double-gate, and, according to 
most writers, passed through the gate and 
overflowed the suburb. Nor did the multi- 
tudes which fell thus exceed the number of 
those, who, out of pity and love for their 
country, which they believed was now Anally 


to perish, slew themselves ; the best of them, 
through despair of their country’s surviving 
dreading themselves to survive, expecting 
neither humanity nor moderation in Syllf 
At length, partly at the instance of JSIidiaa 
and Calliphon, two exiled men, beseeching 
and casting themselves at his feet, partly by 
the intercession of those senators who follo\^( 
ed the camp, having had his fill of revenge* 
and making some honorable mention of the 
ancient Athenians, “I forgive,’* said he 
“ the many for the sake of the few, the liyl 
ing for the dead.” He* took Athens, accord- 
ing to his own Memoirs, on the calends of 
March, coinciding pretty nearly with the 
new moon of Anthesterion, on which day U 
is the Athenian usage to perform various 
acts in commemoration of the ruins and de- 
vastations occasioned by the deluge, that 
being supposed to be the time of its occur- 
rence 

At the taking of the town, the tyrant fled 
into the citadel, and was there besieged by 
Curio, who had that charge given him. He 
held out a considerable time, but at last 
yielded himself up for want of water, and 
divine power immediately intimated its 
agency in the matter. For on the same day 
and hour that Curio conducted him dQwn, 
the clouds gathered in a clear sky, and there 
came down a great quantity of rain and tilled 
the citadel with water. 

Not long after, Sylla won the Pirteus, and 
burnt most of it; amongst the rest, Pliilo's 
arsenal, a work very greatly admired. 

In the mean time Taxiles, Mithridates’s 
general, coming down from Thrace and 
Macedon, with an army of one hundred thou- 
sand foot, ten thousand horse, and ninety 
chariots, armed with scythes at the wheels, 
would have joined Archelaus, who lay with 
a navy on the coast near Munychia, reluctant 
to quit the sea, and yet unwilling to engage 
the Romans in battle, but desiring to pro- 
tract the war and cut off the enemy’s sup- 
plies. Which Sylla perceiving much better 
than himself, passed with his forces into 
Boeotia, quitting a barren district which was 
inadequate to maintain an army even in time 
of peace. He was thought by some to liave 
taken false measures in thus leaving Attica, 
a rugged country, and ill suited for cavalry 
to move in, and entering the plain and open 
fields of Boeotia, knowing as ne did the bar- 
barian strength to consist most in horses and 
chariots, ^t as was said before, to avoid 
famine and%carcity, he was forced to run 
the risk of a battle. Moreover he was in 
anxiety for Hortensius, a bold and active 
ofl&cer, whom on his way to Sylja with forces 
from Thessaly, the barbarians awaited in the 
straits. For these reasons Sylla drew off 
into Boeotia. Hortensius, meantime, was 
conducted by Caphis, our countryman, ^ 
other way unknown to the barbarians, bf 
Parnassus, just under Tithora, which waf 
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then not so large a town as it is now, but a 
mere fort, surrounded by steep precipices, 
whither the Phocians also, in old time, when 
flying from the invasion of Xerxes, carried 
themselves and their goods and were saved. 
HortensiuB, encamping here, kept off the 
enemy by day, and at night descending by 
difficult passages to Patronis, joined the 
forces of Sylla, who came to meet him. 
Thus united they posted themselves on a 
fertile hill in the middle of the plain of 
Elatea, shaded with trees and watered at the 
foot. It is called Philoboeotus, and its situ- 
ation and natural advantages are spoken of 
with great admiration by Sylla. 

As they lay thus encamped, they seemed 
to the enemy a contemptible number, for 
they were not above fifteen hundred horse, 
and less than fifteen thousand foot. There- 
fore the rest of the commanders, overpersuad- 
ing Archelaus, and drawing up the army, 
covered the plain with horses, chariots, bucK- 
lers, targets. The clamor and cries of so many 
nations forming for battle rent the air, nor 
was the pomp and ostentation of their costly 
array altogether idle and unserviceable for 
terror; for the brightness of their armor, 
embellished magnificently with gold and 
silve/, and the rich colors of their Median 
and Scytliian coats, intermixed with brass 
and shining steel, presented a flaming and 
terrible sight as* they swayed about and 
moved in their ranks, so much so that the 
llomans shrunk within their trenches and 
Sylla, unable by a»y arguments to remove 
their fear, and unwilling to force them to 
fight against their wills, was fain to sit down 
in quiet, ill-brooking to become the subioct 
of barbarian insolence and laughter. This, 
however, above all advantaged him, for the 
enemy, from contemning of him, fell into 
disorder amongst’ themselves, being already 
less thoroughly under command, on account 
of the number of their leaders. Some few of 
them remained within the encampment, but 
others,' the major part, lured out with hopes 
of prey and rapine, strayed about the country 
®any day^s journey from the camp, and are 
related to have destroyed the city of Panope, 
to have plundered Lebadea, and robbed the 
oracle without any orders from their com- 
manders. 

Sylla, all this while, chafing and fretting 
all around destroyed, suffered 
Dot the soldiery to remain idle, but leading 
conapelled them to divert the 
^phisus from its ancient channel by casting 
sF griving respite to none, 

»owed himself rigorous in punishing the 
fbat growing weary of labor, they 
>ght be induced by hardship to embrace 
tK*’5iL^* loll out accordingly, for on 

being hard at work as Sylla 
by, they begged and clamored to be 
4^ Ofainst the enemy. Sylla replied, that 
01 proceeded rather from a 
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backwardness to labor than any forward* 
ness to fight, but if they were in good earnest 
martially inclined, he bade them take tlieir 
arms and get up thither, pointing to tlie 
ancient citadel of the Parapotamians, of 
which at present, the city being laid waste, 
there remained only the rocky hill itself, 
steep and craggy on all sides, and severed 
from Mount Iledyliuin by the breadth of the 
river Assiis, which running between, and at 
the bottom of the same hill falling into the 
Cephisus with an impetuous confluence, 
maxes this eminence a strong position for 
soldiers to occupy. Observing that the 
enemy’s division, called the Brazen Shields, 
were making their way up thither, Sylla was 
willing to take first possession, and by the 
vigorous efforts of the soldiers, succeeded. 
Archelaus, driven from hence, bent his forces 
upon Chaeronea. The Chaeroneans who bore 
arms in the Roman camp beseeching Sylla 
not to abandon the city, ho despatched Gab- 
inius, a tribune, with one legion, and sent 
out also the Chaeroneans, who endeavored, 
but were not able to get in before Gabinius; 
so active was he, and more z(?aloii 8 to bring 
relief than those who had entn*atod it. 
Juba writes that Kriciiis was the man sent, 
not Gabinius. Thus narrowly did our native 
city escape. 

t'rora Lebadea and the cave of Trophonius 
there came favorable rumors an ! prophecies 
of victory to the Romans, of whie.h the inhab- 
itants 01 those places give a fuller account, 
but JUS Sylla himself affirms in the tenth book 
of his Memoirs, Quintus Titius, a man of 
some repute among the Romans who wore 
engaged in mercantile business in (irecce, 
came to him after the battle won at Chao- 
ronea, and declared that Trophonius luul fore- 
told an other fight and victory on the place, 
within a shori time. After him a soldier, by 
name Salvenius, brought an aecount from 
tlie god of the future issiui of affairs in Italy. 
As to the vision, they Inith agre<*d in this, 
that they had seen one who in stature and la 
majesty was similar to Jupibr Olyinpius. 

Sylla, when he had pass«;d over the Assus, 
marching under the Mount Iledylium, 
encanijied close to Archelaus, who liad in- 
trenched himself strongly between the moun- 
tains Acontiurn and Heclyliurn, close to what 
are called the Assia. d'he place of his in- 
trenchment is to this day named from him, 
Archelaus. Svlla, after one day’!/ pspite^ 
having left Alurena behind him with one 
legion and two cohorts to amuse the enemy 
with continual alarms, himself went and 
sacrificed on the banks of Cephisus, and the 
holy rites ended, held on towards Chssronea 
u> receive the forces there ami view Mount 
Thuriurn, where a party of the enemy had 
posted themselves. This is a craggy height 
running up in conical form to a Mint, 
called by us Orthopagus ; at the foot of it in 
^he river Morius and the temple of Apollo 
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Thurias. The god had his surname from 
Thtiro, mother of Chaeron, whom ancient 
record makes founder of Chseronea. Others 
assert that the cow which Apollo gave to 
Cadmus for a guide appeared there, and that 
the place took its name from the beast, Thor 
being the Phoenician word for a cow. 

At Sylla's approach to Chaeronea, the 
tribune who had been appointed to ^ard 
the city led out his men in arms, and met 
him with a garland of laurel in his hand ; 
which Sylla accepting, and at the same time 
saluting the soldiers and animating them 
!to the encounter, two men of Chaeronea, 
'Homoloichus and Anaxidamus, presented 
themselves before him, and offered, with a 
small party, to dislodge those who were posted 
on Thurium. For there lay a path out of 
sight of the barbarians, from what is called 
Petrochus along by the Museum, leading 
right down from above upon Thurium. By 
this way it was easy to fall upon them and 
either stone them from above, or force them 
down into the plain. ^Ha, assured of their 
faith and courage by Gabinius, bade them 
proceed with the enterprise, and meantime 
drew up the arm^, and disposing the cavalry 
on both wings, himself took command of the 
right ; the left being committed to the direc- 
tion of Murena. In the rear of all, Galba 
and Hortensius, his lieutenants, planted 
themselves on the upper grounds wnth the 
cohorts of reserve, to watch the motions of the 
enemy, who with numbers of horse and swift- 
footed, light-armed infantry, were noticed 
to have so formed their wing as to allow it 
readily to change about and alter its position, 
and thus gave reason for suspecting tliat they 
intended to carry it far out and so to inclose 
the Romans. 

In the mean w’hile, the Chseroneans, who 
had Ericius for commander by appointment 
of Sylla, covertly making their way around 
Thurium, and then discovering themselves, 
occasioned a great confusion and rout 
amongst the barbarians, and slaughter, for 
the most part, by their own hands. For they 
kept not their place, but making down the 
steep descent, ran themselves on their own 
spears, and violently sent each other over the 
cliffs, the enemy from above pressing on and 
wounding them where they exposed their 
bodies ; insomuch that there fell three thou- 
sand about Thurium. Some of those who 
escaped, being met by Murena as he stood 
in array, were cut off and destroyed. Others 
breaking through to their friends and falling 
pell-mell into the ranks, filled most part of 
the arniy with fear and tumult, and caused a 
hesitation and delay among the generals, 
which was no small disadvantage. For 
immediately upon the discomp98ure, Sylla 
coming full speed to the charge, and quickly 
crossing the interval between the armies, 
lost them the service of their armed chariots, 
which reqdire a considerable space of ground 


to gather strength and impetuosity in their 
career, a short course bein^ weak and ineffect. 
ual, like that of missiles without a full swiim 
Thus it fared with the barbarians at pnisenl 
whose first chariots came feebly on and 
made but a faint impression ; the Romans 
repulsing them with shouts and laughter 
c^led out as they do at the races in the 
circus, for more to come. By this t;^ime the 
mass of both armies met ; the barbarians 
on one side fixed their long pikes, and with 
their shields locked close together, strove so 
far as in them lay to preserve their line of 
battle entire. The Romans, on the other 
side, having discharged their javelins, rushed 
on with their drawn swords, and struggled 
to put by the pikes to get at them the sooner, 
in the fury that possessed them at seeing in 
the front of the enemy fifteen thousand slaves, 
whom the royal commanders had set free by 
proclamation, and ranged amongst the men 
of arms. And a Roman centurion is reported 
to have said at this sight, that he never 
knew servants allowed to play the inasUns, 
unless at the Saturnalia. These men by 
their deep and solid array, as well as by 
their daring courage, yielded but slowly to 
the legions, till at last by slinging engines, 
and darts, which the Romans poured in uix)n 
them behind, they were forced to give way 
and scatter. 

As Archelaus was extruding the right 
wing to encompass the enemy, llortensina 
with his cohorts came down in force, with 
intention to charge him in the flank. But 
Archelaus wheeling about suddenly with two 
thousand horse, Hortensius, outnumbered 
and hard pressed, fell back towards the 
higher grounds, and found himself gradually 
getting separated from the main body and 
likely to be surrounded by the enemy. When 
Sylla heard this, he came rapidly up to his 
succor from the right wing, which as yet had 
not engaged. But Archelaus, guessing the 
matter by the dust of his troops, turned to 
the right wing, from whence Sylla came, m 
hopes to surprise it without a commander. 
At the time instant, likewise, Taxilos, with 
his Brazen Shields, assailed Murena, so that 
a cry coming from both places, and the liilla 
repeating it around, Sylla stood in suspense 
which way to move. Deciding to resume 
his own station, he sent in aid to ISIurena 
four cohorts under Hortensius, and command- 
ing the fifth to follow him, returned hastily 
to the right wing, which of itself held its 
ground on equal terms against Archelaus i 
and, at his appearance, with one bold eliort 
forced them back, and, obtaining the niastery> 
followed them, flying in disorder to the river 
and Mount Acontium. SyUa, however, dm 
not forget the danger Murena was in ; t)U 
hasting thither and finding him victonoitf 
also, then joined in the pursuit. Many 
barians were slain in the field, many 
were cut in pieces as they were making m*" 
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up. Of all the vast multitude t ten 
thousand only got safe into Chalcis. Sylla 
writes that there were but fourteen of his 
goMiers missing, and that two of these re- 
turned towards evening ; he, therefore, in- 
8cril>ed on the trophies the names of Mars, 
Victory, and Venus, as having won the daj 
no less by good fortune than by management 
and force of arms. This trophy of the battle 
in the plain stands on the place where Arche- 
laus first gave way, near the stream of the 
Mollis; another is erected high on the top of 
Tluirium, where the barbarians were en- 
vironed, with an inscription in Greek, record- 
ing that the glory of the day belonged to 
Hoinoloichus and Anaxidamus. Sylla cele- 
brated his victory at Thebes with spectacles, 
for which he erected a stage, near (Edipus's 
well. Th^ judges of the performances were 
Greeks chosen out of other cities ; his hostility 
to the Thebans being implacable, half of 
whose territory he took away and consecrated 
to Apollo and Jupiter, ordering that out of 
the revenue compensation should be made to 
the go<l3 for the riches himself had taken 
from them. 

After this, hearing that Flaccus, a man of 
the contrary faction, had been chosen consul, 
and was crossing the Ionian Sea with an 
army, professedly to act against Mithridatos, 
but in reality against himself, he hastened 
towards Thessaly, designing to meet him, 
but in his march, when near Melitea, re- 
ceived advices from all parts that the coun- 
tries behind him were overrun and ravaged 
by no less a royal army than the former, 
lor Dorylaus, arriving at Chalcis with a 
large fleet, on board of which he brought 
over with him eighty thousand of the licst 
appointed and best disciplined soldiers of 
Mithridates’s array, at once invaded Boeotia, 
and occupied the country in hopes to bring 
Sylla to a battle, making no account of the 
dissuasions of Archelaus, but giving it out 
as to the last fight, that without treachery 
so many thousand men could never have 
perished. Sylla, however, facing about ex- 
peditiously, made it clear to him that Arche- 
a wise man, and had good skill in 
the Roman valor; insomuch that he himself, 
T -1 small skirmishes with Sylla near 

iilphossiura, was the first of those who 
tnought it not advisable to put things to the 
uecision of the sword, but rather to wear 
lit the war by expense of time and treasure, 
wh however, near Orchomenus, 

here they then lay encamped, gave some 
to Archelaus, being a battle 
eid admirably suited for an army suf)erior 
th Of all the plains in Boeotia 

ten* for their beauty and ex- 

cit Alone, which commences from the 
■ Orchomenns, spreads out unbroken 
wK; of the fens in 

JJ^oh the Melas, rising close under Orcho- 
loses itself, the only Greek river 
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which is a deep and navigable water from 
the very head, increasing also about the 
summer solstice like the Nile, and producing 
plants similar to those that grow there, only 
small and without fruit. It does not run 
far before the main stream disappears among 
the blind and woody marsh-grounds; a small 
branch, however, joins the Cephisiis, about 
the place where the lake is thought to pro- 
duce the best flute-reeds. 

Now that both armies were posted near 
each other, Archelaus lay still, but Sylla 
employed himself in cutting ditches from 
either side; that if possible, by driving the 
enemies from the firm and. open chamjmign, 
he might force Uiem into the fens. They, 
on the other hand, not enduring this, as soon 
as their leaders allowed them the word of 
command, issued out furiously iu large 
bodies; when not only the men at work 
were dispersed, but most part of those who 
stood in arms to protc'ct the work fled in 
disorder. Ujion this, Sylla leaped from his 
horse, and snatching hold of an ensign, 
rushed through the midst of the rout upon 
the. enemy, crying out aloud, “To me, O 
Romans, it will be glorious U) fall here. As 
for you, when they ask you wln^re you be- 
trayed your general, remember ami say, at 
Orchomenus.” His men ‘rallying again at 
these words, and two cohorts coming to his 
succor from the rigid wing, he leil thmn to 
the charge ami turned the day. 'rhen retir- 
ing some short distance and refresldng his 
men, he proceeded again with his works to 
block up the enemy’s camp. Tln^y agapi 
sallied out iu better order than before. Hero 
Diogenes, step-son to Archelaii.s, figliting on 
the right wing with much gallantry, made 
an honorable end. And the archers, being 
hard pressed by the Romans, and wanting 
space for a retreat, took their arrows by 
handfuls, ami striking with these as with 
swonis, beat them back. In the end, how- 
ever, they were all driven into the intnmeh- 
ment and had a sorrowful night of it with 
their slain and wounded. The next day 
again, Sylla, leading forth his men up to 
their quarters, went on finishing the limiiS of 
intrenchment, and when they issued out 
again with larger numbers to give him bat- 
tle, fell on them and put them to the rout, 
and in tho consternation ensuing, none dar- 
ing to abide, he took the camp by storm. 
The marshes were filled with blood, and tl^ 
lake with dead bodies, insomuch that to thL 
day many bows, helmets, fragments of iron, 
breastplates, and swords of barbarian make, 
continue to be found buried deep in mud, 
two hundred years aftor the fight. Thua 
much of the actions of Chajronea and Or- 
chomenua. 

At Rome, Cinna and Carbo were now us- 
ing injustice and violence towards persona 
of the greatest eminence, and many of them 
to avoid this tyranny repaired, Is to a safe 



liarbor, to Sylla’s caftnp, where, in a short ers war, except only Ailstion the 
space, he bm about him the aspect of a who was at enmity with Archelaus ai ^ 
senate. Metella, likewise, having with dif- put to death by poison ; and, above all 
fioulty conveyed himself and children away thousand acres of land in Euboea had i 
by stealth, brought him word that his houses, given' to the Cappadocian, and he had^^*^ 
both in town and country, had been burnt ceived from Sylla the style of friend^ 
by his enemies, and entreated his help at ally of the Romans. On all which 
home. Whilst he was in doubt what to do, Sylla defends himself in his Memoirs 
being impatient to hear of his country being The ambassadors of Mithridates arriv' 
thus outraged, and yet not knowing how to and declaring that they accepted of the 
leave so great a work as the Mithridatic ditions, only Paphlagonia they could 
war unfinished, there comes to him Arche- part with ; and as for the ships, profe^sh 
Jaus, a merchant of Delos, with hopes of an not to know of any such capitulation Svll^ 

accommodation, and private instructions in a ra^e exclaimed, What say you? liJ 

from Archelaus, the king’s general. ' Sylla Mithridates then withhold Paph]ao-onia> 
liked the business so well- as to desire a and as to the ships, deny that article > T 
speedy conference with Archelaus in person, thought to have seen him prostrate at niy 
and a meeting took place on the sea-coast feet to thank me for leaving him so much 
near Delium, where the temple of Apollo that right hand of his, which has cut off so 
stands. When Archelaus opened the con- many Romans. He will shortly, at my com- 
versation, and began to urge Sylla to. aban- ing over into Asia, speak another languucc • 
don his pretensions to Asia and Pontus, and in the meantime, let him at his ease in iVr’ 
to set sail for the war in Rome, receiving gamus sit managing a war which he never 
pioney and shipping, and such forces as he saw.” The ambassadors .in terror stood 
should think fitting from the king, Sylla, silent by, but Archelaus endeavored with 
interposing, bade Archelaus take no further humble supplications to assuage his wnitli, 
care for Mithridates, but assume the crown laying hold on his right hand and weeping, 
to himself, and become a confederate of Tn conclusion he obtained permission to go 
Rome, delivering up the navy. Archelaus himself in person to Mithridates ; for that he 
professing his abnorrence of such treason, would either mediate a peace to the satist’ac- 
Sylla proceeded: “ So you,^ Archelaus, a tion of Sylla, or if not, slay himself. Sylla 
Cappadocian, and slave, or if it so please having thus despatched him away, made aa 
you, friend, to a barbarian king, would not, inroad into Msedica, and after wide depopu- 
upon such vast considerations, be guilty of lations returned back again into Macodon, 
wnat is dishonorable, and yet dare to talk where he received Archelaus about Phili]>]>i, 
tome, Roman general and Sylla, of treason ? bringing word that all was well, and that 
as if you were not the selfsame Archelaus Mithridatesearnestly requested an intervimv. 
who ran away at Chaeronea, with few re- The chief cause of this meeting was Fimbria; • 
maining out of one hundred and twenty for he having assassinated Flaccus, the ooii- 
thousaiid men; who lay for two days in the sul of the contrary faction, and worsted the 
fens of Orchomenus, and left Boeotia impas- Mithridatic commanders, was advancing 
sable for heaps of dead carcasses. ” Arche- against Mithridates himself, who, fearing 
laus, changing his tone at this, humbly be- this, chose rather to seek the friendship of 
sought him to lay aside the thoughts of Sylla. 

war, and make peace wdth Mithridates. And so met at Dardanus in the Troad, on 
Sylla consenting to this request, articles of one side Mithridates, attended with two hiin- 
agreement were concluded on. That Mithri- dred ships, and land forces consisting of 
dates should ^uit Asia and Paphlagonia, twenty thousand men at arms, six thousand 
restore Bithynia to Nicomedes, Cappadocia horse, and a large train of scythed chariots; 
to Ariobarzanes, and pay the Romans two on the other, -Sylla with only four col)orts, 
thousand talents, and give him seventy ships and two hundred horse. As Mithridates 
of war with all their furniture.. On the drew near and put out his hand, Sylla de- 
other hand, that Sylla should confirm to manded whether he w’as willing or no to end 
him his other dominions, and declai-e him a the war on the terms Archelaus had agreed 
Roman confederate. On these terms he to, but seeing the king made no answer, 
proceeded by the way of Thessaly and Mace- “ How is this ? ” he continued, ought not 
don towards the Hellespont, having Arche- the petitioner to speak first, and the conquer- 
Inus with him, and treating him with great or to listen in silence ? ” And when Midiri- 
attention. For Archelaus being taken dan- dates, entering upon his plea, began to shift 
gerously ill at Larissa, he stopped the march off the war, partly on the gods, and partly lo 
of the army, and took care of him, as if he blame the Romans themselves, he took him 
had been one of his own captains, or his up, saying that he had heard, indeed, lo^S 
colleague iif command. This gave suspicion since from others, and now he knew it him' 
of foul play in the battle of Chaeronea; as self for truth, that Mithridates was a power- 
it was aliw^bserved that Sylla had released ful speaker, who in defence of the most foul 
all the^ friends of Mithridates taken prison- and unjust proceedings, had not wanted ior 
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joes. Then charging him with 
*Pf\°TOrghin^ bitterly against the outrages 
ShTJmmUted. heUed a^in whetSer 
^ willing or no to ratify the treaty of 
^Llans ? Mithridates answering in the 
Amative. Sylla came forward, embraced 
bi«“- after he introduced 

Iriobaraanes and Nicomed^, the two kings, 
Md made them friends. Mithridates, when 
he had handed over to Sylla seventy ships 
and five hundred archers, set sail for I on- 

peTceiving the soldiers to be dissatis- 
fied'with the peace, (as it seemed indeed a 
monstrous thing: that they should see the 
kill? who was their bitterest enemy, and who 
had caused one hundred and fifty thousand 
Romans to be massacred in one day in Asia, 
now sailing off with the riches and spoils of 
Asia, which he had pillaged, and put under 
contribution for the space of four years,) 
in his defence to them alleged, that he could 
not have made head against Fimbria and 
Mithridates, had they both withstood him in 
conjunction. Thence he set out and went in 
search of Fimbria, who lay with tlie army 
alwut Thyatira, and pitching his camp not 
far off, proceeded to fortify it with a trench. 
The soldiers of Fimbria came out in their 
single coats,* and, saluting his men, lent 
ready assistance to the woidc ; which change 
Fimbria beholding, and apprehending Sylla 
as irreconcilable, laid violent hands on him- 
self in the camp. 

Sylla imposed on Asia in general a tax of 
twenty thousand talents, and despoiled indi- 
vidually each family bj^ the licentious beha- 
vior and long residence of the soldiery in 
private quarters. For he ordained that every 
ho.st should allow his guest four tetradrachms 
each day, and moreover entertain him, and 
as many friends as he should invite, with a 
suppf^r ; that a centurion should receive fifty 
drachmas a day, together with one suit of 
clothes to wear within doors, and another 
when he went abroad. 

Having set out from Ephesus with the 
whole navy, he came the third day to anchor 
in the Piraeus. Here he was initiated in the 
uprstories, and seized for his use the library 
Apellicon the Teian, in whieh were most 
of the works of Theophrastus and Aristotle, 
then not in general circulation. When the 
whole was afterwards conveyed to Rome, 
there, it is said, the greater part of the collec- 
tion passed through the hands of Tyrannion 
firaramarian, and that Andronicus the 
tvhofUan, having through his means the com- 
®^d of numerous copies, made the treatises 
public, and dre’w up Ae catalogues that are 
current The elder Peripatetics appear 
wcmselves, indeed, to have been accom- 
# 4 Mid leskmed men, but of the writings 
ot Aristotle and Theophrastus they had no 

^cact knowledge, Vecause Tneophras- 
**** hi* Dooks to the heir of 


Neleiis of Scepsis, they came into careless 
and illiterate hand^ 

Daring SyUa's stay about Athens, his feet 
were attacked by a heavy benumbing pain, ‘ 
which Strabo calles the first inarticulate 
sounds of the gout. Taking, therefore, a 
voyage to iEdepsus, he made use of the hot 
waters there, allowing himself at the same 
time to forget all anxieties, and passing away 
his time with actors. As he was walking 
along the sea -shore, certain fishermen brought 
him some magnificent fish. Being much 
delighted with the gift, and understanding, 
on inquiry, that they were men of Halmos, 
“What," said he, “are there any men of 
Halmm surviving ? " For after his victory at 
Orchomenns; in the heat of a pursuit, he had 
destroyed three cities of Boeotia, Anthedon, 
Larymna, and Ilalncm. The men not know- 
ing what to say for fear, Sylla with a smile 
bade them cheer up anil return in peace, as 
they had brought with them no insignificant 
intercessors. The Ilalmans say that this 
first gave them courage to reunite and return 
to their city. 

Sylla, having marched through Thessaly 
and Macedon to the sea-coa.st, prepared, with 
twelve hundred vessels, to cross over from 
Dyrrhachium to Briindisium. Not far from 
hence is Ajiollonia, and nejM* it the Nymphaj- 
um, a spot of ground whore, from among 
green trees and meadows, there are found at 
various points 8])rings of fire continually 
streaming out. Here, they say, a satyr, such 
as statuaries and painters represent, was 
caught asleep, and brought before Sylla, 
where he was asked by several interpreters 
who he was, and, after much trouble, at last 
uttered nothing intelligible, but a harsh 
noise, something between the neighing of a 
horse and crying of a goat. Sylla, in dis- 
may, and deprecating such an omen, bailo it 
be removed. 

At the point of transportation, Sylla being 
ill alarm, lest at their first setting foot ujwii 
Italy, the soldiers should disband and dis- 
perse one by one among the cities, they of 
their own accord first took an oath to stand 
firm by him, and not of their good-will to in- 
jure Italy ; then seeing him in distress for 
money, they made, so they say, a freewill 
offering, ana contributed each man according 
to his ability. However Sylla would not ac- 
cept of their offering, but praising their good- 
will, and arousing up their courage, but oyer 
(as he himself writes) against fifteen hostile^ 
generals in command of four hundred and fifty 
cohorts ; but not without the most unmistak- 
able divine intimations of his approaching 
happy successes. For when he was sacrifto- 
ing at his first landing near Tarentum, the 
victim’s liver showed the figure of a crown of 
laurel with two fillets hanging from it. And 
a little while before his arrival in Campania* 
near the mountain Heph®us, two stately 
goats were seen in the daytime* l^hting ten 
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gather, and performing all the motions, of 
men in battle. It proved to be an apparition, 
and rising up gradually from the ground, dis- 
persed in the air, like fancied representations 
in the clouds, and so vanished out of sight. 
Not long after, in the selfsame place, when 
Marius the younger, and Norbanus the con- 
sul, attacked him with two great armies, 
without prescribing the order of battle, or 
arranging his men according to their divis- 
ions, by the sway only of one common alacrity 
and transport of courage, he overthrew the 
enemy, and shut up Norbanus into the city 
of Capua, with the loss of seven thousand of 
his men. And this was the reason, he says, 
that thu soldiers did not leave him and dis- 
perse into the different towns, but held fast 
to him, and despised the enemy, though in- 
finitely more in number. 

At Silvium, (as he himself relates it,) 
there met him a servant of Pontius, in a 
state of divine possession, saying that he 
brought him the power of the sword and vic- 
tory from Bellona, the goddess of war, and if 
he did not make haste, that the capitol would 
be burnt, which fell out on the same day the 
man foretold it, namely, on the sixth day 
of the month Quintilis, which we now call 
July. 

At Fidentia, also, Marcus Lucullus, one of 
Sylla’s commanders, reposed such confidence 
in the forwardness of the soldiers, as to dare 
to face fifty cohorts of the enemy, with only 
sixteen of his own : but because many of 
them were unarmed, delayed the onset. As 
he stood thus waiting, and considering with 
himself, a gentle gale of wind, bearing along 
with it from the neighboring meadows a 
quantity of flowers, scattered them down up- 
on the army, on whose shields and helmets 
they settled, and arranged themselves spon- 
taneously, so as to give the soldiers, in the 
eyes of the enemy, the appearance of being 
crowned with chaplets. Upon this, being 
yet further animated, they joined battle, and 
victoriously slaying eight thousand men, took 
the camp. This Lucullus was brother to 
that Lucullus who in after-times conquered 
Mithridates and Tigranes. 

Sylla, seeing himself still surrounded by so 
many armies, and such mighty hostile pow- 
ers, had recourse to art, inviting Scipio, the 
other consul, to a treaty of peace. The motion 
was willingly embraced, and several meetings 
and consultations ensued, in all which Sylla, 
listill interposing matter of delay and new 
pretences, in the meanwhile debauched 
^ipio*s men by means of his own, who 
were as well practised as the general himself, 
in all the artifices of inveigling. For entering 
into the enemy’s quarters and joining in con- 
versation, they gained some by present money, 
some by promises, others by fair words 
and persuasions ; so that in the end, when 
Sylla with twenty cohorts drew near, on his 
men saluting Scipio’s soldiers, they returned 


the greeting and came over, leaving . 
behind them in his tent, where he 
all alone and dismissed. And havino- 
his twenty cohorts as decoys to 
forty of the enemy, he led them all back ilt! 
the camp. On this occasion, Carl)o » 
heard to say, that he had both a fox and 
lion in the breast of Sylla to deal with and 
was most troubled with the fox. ’ ^ 

Some time after, at Signa, Marius the 
younger, with eighty-five cohorts, oilei^ 
battle to Sylla, who was extremely desirous 
to have it decided on that very day ; for th«> 
night before he had seen a vision in hi^ 
sleep, of Marius the elder, who hud been 
some time dead, advising his son to beware 
of the following day, as of fatal consequence 
to him. For this reason, Sylla, lonirin^r 
come to a battle, sent off for Dolabella, who 
lay encamped at some distance. But because 
the enemy had beset and blocked np the 
passes, his soldiers got tired with skirmish- 
ing and marching at once. To those diffi. 
culties was added, moreover, tempestuous 
rainy weather, which distressed them most 
of all. The principal officers therefore came 
to Sylla, and besought him to defer tli** bat- 
tle that day, showing him how the soldiers 
lay stretched on the gi’ound, ^vhe^e tlioy had 
thrown themselves down in thfeir weariness, 
resting theit- heads upon their shields to t^ain 
some repose. When, with much reluctance, he 
had yielded,and given orders for pitcbinc^ the 
camp, they had no sooner begun to cast up 
the rampart and draw the ditch, but Marius 
came riding up furiously at the head of his 
troops, in hopes to scatter them in that disor- 
der and confusion. Here the gods fulfilled , 
Sylla's dream. For the soldiers, stirrtMl up 
with anger, left off their work, and stick in;; 
their javelins into the bank, with drawn 
swords and a courageous shout, came to blows 
with the enemy, who made but small resis- 
tance, and lost great numbers in the flicfht. 
Marius fled to Pracneste, but finding the 
shut, tied Idmself round by a rope that w;is 
thrown down to him, .and was taken up en 
the walls. Some there are (as FeneshdU 
for one) who affirm that Marius knew noth- 
ing of the fight, but, overwatched ami spent 
with hard duty, had reposed himself, "hen 
the signal was given, beneath some shade, 
and was hardly to be awakened at the fli.tjnt 
of his men. oylla, according to his own 
account, lost only twenty-three men in tnia 
fight, having killed of the enemy twenty 
thousand, and taken alive eight thousand- 

The like success attended his lieutenant^ 
Pompey, Crassus, Metellus, Servilius, 
with little or no loss cut off vast numbers oi 
the enemy, insomuch that Carbo, the 
supporter of the cause, fled by night f n'JU k’* 
charge of the army, and flailed over 
Libya. 

In the last struggle, however, the Samn»» 
I Xelesinus, like some champion, whose lot w 
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I. to enter Ust ol au into the Usts and 
on Jhe wearied conqueror, came nigh to have 
foiled and overthrown Sylla before the gates 
{ Rome, For Telesinus with his second, 
lAmponius the Lucanian, having collected a 
we force, had been hastening towards 
Pr^neste, to relieve Marius from the siege ; 
but perceiving Sylla ahead of him, and Pom- 
T)ev behind, both hurrying un against him, 
Jtmitened thus before and behind, as a val- 
iant and experienced soldier, he arose by 
night, and marching directly with his 
whole army, was within a little of making 
his way unexpectedly into Rome itself. 
He lay that night before the city, at ten 
furlongs distance from the Colline gate, 
elated and full of hope, at having thus 
outgeneralled so many eminent comman- 
ders. At break of day, being charged by 
the noble youth of the city, among many 
others he overthrew Appius Claudius, re- 
nowned for high birth and character. The 
city, as is easy to imagine, was all in an up- 
roar, the women shrieking and running 
about, as if it had already been entered for- 
cibly by assault, till at last Balbus, sent for- 
ward by Sylla, was seen riding up with 
seven hundred horse at full speed. Halting 
only long enough to wipe the sweat from the 
horses, and. then hastily bridling again, he at 
once attacked the enemy. Presently Sylla 
himself appeared, and commanding those 
who were foremost to take immediate re- 
freshment, proceeded to form in order for 
battle. Dolabella and Torquatus were ex- 
tremely earnest with him to desist awhile, 
and not with spent forces to hazard the last 
hope, having before them in the field, not 
Carbo or Marius, but two warlike nations 
bearing immortal hatred to Rome, the Sam- 
nites and Lucanians, to grapple , with. Rut 
he put them by, and commanded the trum- 
pets to sound a charge, when it was now 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. In the 
conflict which followed, as sharp a one as 
ever was, the right wing where Crassus was 
posted had clearly the advantage; the left 
suffered and was in distress, when Sylla came 
^ its succor, mounted on a white courser, 
full of mettle and exceedingly swift, which 
two of the eriemy knowing him by, had their 
lances ready to throw at him ; he himself 
observed nothing, but his attendant behind 
mm giving the horse a touch, he was, un- 
known to himself, just so far carried for- 
ward, that the points, falling beside the 
worse’s tail, stuck in the ground. There is 
a story that he had a small golden image of 
Apollo from Delphi, which he was always 
^ont in battle to cany about him in his bo- 
^w»and that he then kissed it with these 
“O Apollo Pythius, who in so 
many ^ttles Iwt raised to honor and great- 
ihe Fortunate Cornelius Sylla, wilt 
cast him dowp, bringing him be- 
the gate of his countiy, to perish shame- 
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fully with his fellow-citizens ? Thus, 
they say, addressing himself to the god, he 
entreated some of his men, threatened some, 
and seized others with his hand, till at length 
the left wing being wholly shattered, he was 
forced, in the general rout, to betake him- 
self to the camp, having lost many of his 
friends and acquantance. Many, likewise, 
of the city spectators who had come out, 
were killed or trodden underfoot. So that 
it was generally believed in the city that 
all was lost, and the siege of Praeneste was 
all but raised ; many fugitives from the bat- 
tle making tlieir way thither, and urging 
Lucretius Ofella, who was appointed to keep 
oil the siege, to rise in all haste, for that 
Sylla had perished, and Rome fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. 

About midnight there came into Sylla’s 
camp messengers from Cras.sus,* tofetch pro- 
vision for him and his soldiers ; for having 
vanquished the enemy, they had 'pursued 
him to llie walls of Antomna, and had sat 
down there. Sylla, hearing this, and that 
most of the enemy were destroyi'd, came to 
Antemna by break of day, where three thous- 
and* of the besieged having sent forth a 
herald, he promised to r<*ceivc them to mer- 
cy, on condition they did the enemy some 
mischief in their coming over. Trusting to 
his word, they fell foul on the rest of their 
companions, and made a great slaughb'r one 
of another. Nevertheh'ss, Svlla gathered 
together in the circus, as well these as other 
survivors of the party, to the numlM^r of six 
thousand, and just as he commenced speak- 
ing to the senate, in the teinj)h‘ of Re] Iona 
proceeded to cut them down, by men ap- 
pointeii for that service. The cry of so vast 
a multitude put to the sword, in so narrow a 
space, was naturally heard some distance, 
and startled the senators. He, how(‘ver, 
continuing his speech with a calm ami un- 
concerned countenance, bade them lisbm to 
what he had to say, and not busy themsidves 
with what was doing out of doors ; he had 
given directions for the chastismnent of some 
offenders. This gave the most stupid of the 
Romans to understand, Unit they liad mere- 
ly exchanged, not escaped, tyranny. And 
Marius, being of a naturally harsh temper, 
had not altered, but merely continued what 
he had been, in authority; whereas Sylla, 
using his fortune moderaUdy and iinainbi- 
tiously at first, and giving good hopes of a 
true patriot, firm to the interests both of thft, 
nobility and commonalty, being, moreover, 
of a gay and cheerful temper from his youth, 
and so easily moved to pity as to shed tears 
readily, has, perhaps deservedly, cast a blem- 
ish upon offices of great authority, as if they 
deranged men’s former habits and character, 
and gave rise to violence, pride, and Inha- 
manuy. Whether this be a real change and 
revolution in the miud, caused by fortune, 
or rather a lurking viciousness of nature, 
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discovering itself in authority, it were matter f against each particular person, till f 
of another sort of disquisition to decide. finding it a work of too much time ^ ^ 
Sylla being thus wholly bent upon slaugh- ed them up together in one place 
ter, and filling the city with executions with- number of twelve thousand men and 
out number or limit, many wholly uninter- order for the execution of them all h* 
ested persons falling a sacrifice to private en- host alone excepted. But he, brave^ *^''^** 
mity, through his permission and indulgence telling him he could not accept the oblio-^^^’ 
to his friends, Caius Metellus, one of the of life from the hands of one who had 
younger men, made bold in the senate to the ruin of his country, went in amonJ^^ 
ask him what end there was of these evils, rest, and submitted willingly to the> strok 
and at what point he might be expected to What Lucius Catilina did was thought t 
stop? “We. do not ask you,*’ said he, “io exceed all other acts. For havintr befow 
pardon any whom you have resolved to des- matters came to an issue, made away with 
troy, but to free from doubt those whom you his brother, he besought Sylla to place him 
are pleased to save.” Sylla answering, that in the list of proscription, as though he had 
he knew not as yet whom to spare, “ Why been alive, which was done ; and Catiline 
then,” said he, “tell us whom you will pun- to return the kind ofiSce, assassinated a cer’ 
ish.” This Sylla said he would do. -These tain Marcus Marius, one of the adverse par- 
last words, some authors say, were spoken not ty, and brought the head to Sylla, as he was 
by Metellus, "but by Afidius, one of Sylla’s sitting in the forum, and then going to the 
fawning companions. Immediately upon holy water of Apollo, which was nigh, wash- 
this, without communicating with any of the ed his hands. ’ 

magistrates, Sylla proscribed eighty persons, There were other things, besides this blood- 
and notwithstanding the general indignation, shed, which gave offence. For Sylla had de- 
after one day’s respite, he posted two hun- dared himself dictator, an office which had 
dred and twenty more, and on the third again, then been laid aside for the space of one 
as^ many. ^ In an address to the people* on hundred and ‘twenty years. There was, 
this occasion, he told them he had put up as likewise, an act of grace passed on his behalf’, 
many names he could think of ; those which granting indemnity for what was passed, and 
had escaped his memory, he would publish at a for the future intrusting him with the power 
future time. He issued an edict Ukewise,mak- of life and death, confiscation, division of 
ing death the punishment of humanity, pro- lands, erecting and demolishing of cities, 
scribing any who should dare to receive and taking away of kingdoms, and bestowing 
cherish a proscribed person, without exception them at pleasure. He conducted the sale of 
to brother, son, or parents. And to him who confiscated property after such an arbitrary, 
should slay any one proscribed person, he imperious way, from the tribunal, that his 
ordained two talents reward, even were it a gifts excited greater odium even than his 
slave who had killed his master, or a son his usurpations, women, mimes, and musicians, 
father. And what was thought most unjust and the lowest of the freed slaves had pres- 
of all, he caused the attainder to pass upon ents made them of the^ territories of nations, 
their sons, and son’s sons, and made open sale and the revenues of cities ; and w’onicn of 
of all their property. Nor did the proscription rank were married against their will to some 
prevail only at Rome, but throughout all the of them. Wishing to insure the fidelity of 
cities of Italy the effusion of blood was such, Pompey the Great, by a nearer tie of blood, 
that neither sanctuary of the gods, nor hearth he bade him divorce his present wife, and 
of hospitality, nor ancestral home escaped, forcing Emilia, the daughter of Scaurus and 
Men were butchered in the embraces of tneir Metella, his own wife, to leave her husband, 
wives, children in the arms of their mothers. Manius Glabrio, he bestowed her, though 
Those who perished through public animosi- then with child, on Pompey, and she died in 
ty, or private enmity, were nothing in com- childbirth at his house, 
parison ol the numbers of those who suffered When Lucretius Ofella, the same who re- 
lor their riches . Even the murderers began duced Marius by siege, offered himself for 
to say, that “ his fine house killed this man, the consulship, he first forbade him ; then, 
a garden that, a third, his hot baths.” Quin- seeing he could not restrain him, on his com* 
tus Aurelius, a quiet, peaceable man, and ing down into the forum with a numerous 
one who thought all his part in the common train of followers, he sent one of the centu* 
calamity consisted in condoling with the mis- rions who were immediately about him, and 
fortunes of others coming into the forum to slew him, himself sitting on the tribunal in 
read the list, and finding himself among the the temple of Castor, and l^holding tb® 
proscribed, cried out, “ Woe. is me, my Al- murder from aboire. The citizens apprehend- 
ban farm has informed against me.” He ing the centurion, and dragging him to the 
had not gone 4ar, before he was dispatched tribunal, he bade l^em cease their clamoring 
by a ruffian, sent on that errand. and let the centurion go, for he had com* 

In the mean time, Marius, on the point of manded it. 
being taken, killed himself ; and Sylla, com- His triumph was, in itself, exceedingly 
ing to Prieneate, at first proceeded judicially splendid, and ^distingoished by the rarity 
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ftnd magnifioenoe of the royal spoils; but 
vet greatest glory was the noble spectacle 
ofwe exiles. Fpr in the rear followed the 
most eminent and most potent,of the citizens, 
^wned with garlands, and calling Sylla 
lavior and father, by whose means they were 
restored to their own country, and again en- 
joyed their wives and children. When the 
Solemnity was over, and the time come to 
lender an account of his actions, addressing 
the public assembly, he was as profuse in 
enunieratilig the lucky chances of war, as 
any of his own military merits. And, finally, 
from this felicity, he requested to receive the 
guruameof Felix. In writing and transact- 
ing business with the Greeks, he styled 
himself Epaphroditus, and on his trophies 
which are still extant with us. the name is 
given Lucius Cornelius Sylla Epaphroditus. 
Sloreover, when his wife had brought him 
forth twins, he named the male Faustus, and 
the female Fausta, the Roman words for 
what is auspicious and of happy omen. The 
confidence which he reposed in his good ge- 
nius, rather than in any abilities of his own, 
emboldened him, though deeply involved in 
bloodshed, and though he had been the au- 
thor of such great Ganges and revolutions 
of State, to lay down his authority, and place 
the right of consular elections once more in 
the hands of the people. And when they 
were held, he not only declined to seek that 
office, but in the forum exposed his person 
publicly to the people, walking up ana down 
as a private man. And contrary to his will, 
a certain bold man and his enemy, Marcus 
Lepidus, was expected to become consul, not 
80 much by his own interest, as by the power 
and solicitation of Poinpey, whom the peo- 
ple were willing to oblige. When the busiiie.s 3 
w as over, seeing Pompey going home overjoy- 
ed with the success, he called him to him and 
said, “ What a politic act, young man, to 
pass by Catulus, the' best of men, and choose 
Ix*pidus. the worst 1 It will be w^ell for you 
w be vigilant, now that you have strengthen- 
ed your opponent against yourself.” Sylla 
*[»ke this, it may seem, by a prophetic in- 
*tmct, for, not long after, Lepidus g^ew in- 
•olent.and broke into open hostility to Pomp- 
ey ^d his friends. 

^ylla, consecrating the tenth of his whole 
•UDsUnce to Hercules, entertained the 
people with sumptuous feastings. The 
provision was so much above what was 
J®®^®eary, that they were forced daily to 

row g^t quantities of meat into the 
^ they drank wine forty years old 

..'^P^W'ds. In the midst of the ban- 
last^ many days, Metella 
disease. And because that the 
SI** forbade him to visit the sick, or 
^ polluted with mourn- 
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^ rwnoTed into 
whilst alive. Thus far, oui 
22 


divorce, and 
another 
out of reli- 
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gious apprehension, he observed the strict 
rule to the very letter, but in the funeral 
expenses he transgressed the law he himself 
had made, limiting the amount, and spared 
no cost. He transgressed, likewise, his own 
sumptuary laws respecting expenditure in 
banquets, thinking to allay his grief by 
luxurious drinking parties and revellings 
with common buffoons. 

Some few months after, at a show of 
gladiators, when men and women sat pro- 
miscuously in the theatre, no distinctplaces 
being as yet apjx>inted, there sat down by 
Sylla a beautiful woman of high birth, by 
name Valeria, daughter of MessalA, and 
sister to Ilortensius the orator. Now it 
happened that she had beeh lately divorced 
from her husband. Passing along behind 
Sylla, she leaned on him with her hand, 
and plucking a bit of wool from his gar- 
ment, so ]>roceedod to h<;r seat. And on 
Sylla looking up and wondering what it 
meant, “ What harm, mighty Sir,” said 
slie, “ if I also was desirous to partake a 
little in your felicity? ” It appeared at 
once that Sylla was not displejised, hut even 
tickled in his fancy, for he sent out to 
inquire her name, hS^ birth, and past life. 
P'rom this time there passerl between them 
many side glances, eacn continually turning 
round to look at the oth(‘r, and frequently 
interchanging smiles. In the end, overtures 
were made, and a marriage concluded on. 
All which was innoc(;nt, perhaos, on the 
la<ly’s side, but, though slie had oeen never 
.so modest and virtuous, it was scarcely a 
temperate and worthy occasion of marriage 
on the part of Sylla, to take fire, as a boy 
might, at a face and a hohl look, incentives 
not seldom to tlio most disorderly and 
shameless passions. 

Notwithstanding this marriage, ho kept 
company with actresses, musicians, and 
dancers, drinking with them on couches 
night and day. His chief favorites were 
lif>.scius the comedian, Sorex the arch mime, 
and Metrol)iu8 the player, for whom, though 
past his prime, he still professed a passion- 
ate fondness. By these courses he encour- 
aged a disease which had begun from unim- 
portant cause; and for a long time he failed 
to observe that his bowels were ulcerated, 
till at length the corrupted flesh broke out 
into lice. Many were employed day and 
night in destroying them, but the work so* 
multiplied under tneir hands, that not only 
his clothes, baths, basins, but his very iKM&t 
was polluted with that flux and contanon, 
they came swarming out in such numbers. 
He went frequently by day into the bath to 
scour and cleanse his body, but all in vain; 
the evil generated too rapidly and too 
abundantly for any ablutions to overoomb it. 
There died of this disease, amongst those of 
the most ancient times, Acastns, the son of 
Pelias; of later date, Aleman the poet» 
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Pberec^dea tk«t^eologi0|^^ Callisthenes the 
Olynthian, in imprisonment, 

as also Muciil|H||^lai!|i^r ; and if we may 
mention igiMBH^1t>ntmAfliPi*lous names, 
Eunus the -v^o^^rred up the 

slaves of SicnJ??# rebel s^aiust their mas- 
ters, after h^ was brought Captive to Home, 
died of this creeping sickness. 

Sylla not only foresaw his end, but may 
be also said to have written of it. For in 
the two and twentieth book of his Memoirs, 
which he finished two days before his death, 
he writes that the ChaUjfeans foretold him, 
that after he had led a life of honor, he 
should conclude it in fulness of prosperity. 
He declares, moreover, that^n a vision he 
had seen his son, who h^Mied not long 
before Metella, stand by iaRburning attire, 
and beseech his father to-^st off further 
care, and come along with him to his mother 
Metella, there to live at ease and quietness 
with her. However, he could not refrain 
from intermeddling in public affairs. For, 
ten days before his decease, he composed the 
differences of the people of Dicaearchia, 
and prescribed laws for their better govern- 
ment. Ar^dsthe very day before his end, it 
being told Jftm that the magistrate Granius 
deferred the payment of a public debt, in 
expectation of his death, he sent for him to 
his house, and placing his attendants about 
him, caused him to be strangled; but 
through the straining of his voice and body, 
the imposthume breaking, he lost a great 
quantity of blood. Upon this, his strength 
lailing him, after spending a troublesome 
night, he died, leaving behind him two 


young children by Metella. Valeria w 
afterwards delivered of a daughter no.!:*! 
Posthuma; for so the Romans call 
who are born fffter the father’s death 
Many ran tumultuously together an^ 
joined with Lepidus, to deprive the corn^ 
of the accustomed solemnities; but PomiW 
though offended at SyUa, (for he alone if 
all his friends, was not mentioned in hi* 
will,) having kept off some by his intcrost 
and entreaty, others by menaces, conveyed 
the body to Rome, and gave it a secure knd 
honorable burial. It is said that the Roman 
ladies contributed such vast heaps of spices 
that besides what was carried on two hun! 
dred and ten litters, there was sufficient to 
form a large figure of Sylla himself, and 
another, representing a lictor, out of the 
costly frankincense and cinnamon. The 
day being cloudy in the morning, they 
deferred carrying forth the corpse till about 
three in the afternoon, expecting it would 
rain. But a strong wind blowing full upon 
the funeral pile, and setting it all in a 
bright flame, the body was consumed so 
exactly in good time, that the pyre had 
begun to smoulder, and the fire was u[)on 
the point of expiring, when a violent rain 
came down, which continued till night. So 
that his good fortune was firm even to the 
last, and did as it were officiate at his fu- 
neral. His monument stands in the Cam- 
pus Martins, with an epitaph of his own 
writing; the substance of it being, that he 
had not been outdone by any of liis friends 
in doing good turns, nor by any of his foes 
in doing bad. 


COMPARISON OF LYSANDER WITH SYLLA. 


Having completed this Life also, come 
we now to the comparison. That which 
was common to them both, was that they 
were founders of their own greatness, with 
this difference, that Lysander had the con- 
sent of his fellow-citizens, in times of sober 
judgment, for the honors he received; nor 
did he force any thing from them against 
their good-will, nor hold any power contrary 
to the laws. 

In civil strife e’en villains rise to fame. 

And so then at Rome, when the people were 
dis^mpered, and the government out of 
order, one or other was still raised to des- 
potic power; no wonder, then, if Sylla 
reigned, when the Glaucise and Saturnini 
drove out the Metelli, when sons of consuls 
were slain in the assemblies, when silver 
and gold purchased men and arms, and fire 
and sword enacted new laws, and put down 
lawful opposition. Nor do I blame any one, 
in such circumstances, for working himself 


into supreme power, only I would not have 
it thought a sign of great goodness, to be 
head of a State so wretchedly discomposed. 
Lysander, being employed in the greatest 
commands and affairs of State, by a 
and well-governed city, may be said to have 
had repute as the best and most virtuoas 
man, in the best and most virtuous common' 
wealth. And thus, often returning the 
government into the hands of the citizens, 
he received it again as often, the superionty 
of his merit still awarding him the ni^ 
lace. Sylla, on the other hand, when n® 
ad once made himself general of an anny» 
kept his command for ten years together, 
creating himself sometimes consul, soinC' 
times proconsul, and sometimes dictator, 
but always remaining a tyrant. . j 

It is true Lysander, as was said, design^ 

to introduce a new form of government ; 
milder methods, however, and more agr<^' 
ably to law than Sylla, not by 
arms, but persuasion, nor by subverting ***■ 
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-linle state at once, but simply by amending 
STsucscesslon of the kings ; in a way, more- 
Ser which seemed the naturally just one, 
that’ the most deserving should rule, espe- 
riallv in a city which itself exercised com- 
maird in Greece, upon account of virtue, 
nobility. For as the hunter considers 
the whelp itself, not the bitch, and the 
horse-dealer the foal, not the mare, (for 
what if the foal should prove a mule?) so 
likewise were that politician extremely out, 
who, in the choice of a chief magistrate, 
sliould inquire, not what the man is, but 
how descended. The very Spartans them- 
selves have deposed several of their kings 
for want of kingly virtues, as degenerated 
and good for nothing. As a vicious iiatnre, 
though of an ancient stock, is dishonorable, 
it must be virtue itself, and not birth, that 
makes virtue honorable. Furthermore, the 
one committed his acts of injustice for the 
sake of his friends; the other extended his 
to his friends themselves. It is confessed on 
all hands, that Lysander offended most com- 
monly for the sake of his companions, commit- 
ting several slaughters to uphold their power 
and dominion; but as for Sylla, he, out of 
envy, reduced Pompey’s command by land, 
and Dolabella’s by sea, although he him- 
self had given them those places ; and ordered 
Lucretius Ofella, who sued for the consulship 
as the reward of many great services, to be 
slain before his eyes, exciting horror and 
alarm in the minds of all men, by his cruelty 
to his dearest friends. 

As regards the pursuit of riches and pleas- 
ures, we yet further discover in one a prince- 
ly, in the other a tyrannical disposition. Ly- 
sander did nothing that was intemperate or 
licentious, in that full command of means 
and opportunity, but kept clear, as much as 
ever man did, of that trite saying, 

Lions at home, but foxes out of doors ; 

^d ever mantained a sober, truly Spar- 
and well-disciplined course of conduct. 
Vhereas Sylla could never moderate his un- 
*^ly affections, either by poverty when 
years when grown old, but 
ouid be still prescribing laws to the citi- 
®®*^ceriiing chastity and sobriety, him- 
in 1 time, as Sallust affirms, 

ewdness and adultery. By these ways he 
mpoverished and drained the city oi her 
an/I as to be forced to sell privileges 
for te allied and friendly cities 

although he daily gave up the 
lie sal greatest families to pub- 

of confiscation. There was no end 

on vainly spent and thrown away 

or could there be, 

ia his forethought or economy, 

when private moments over wine, 

people, upon 
^ whUlie wo^ 
pesfod OTear to one of, his frirads at a 
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small price, beoauflllMothei^d higher, and 
the officer . annouQ^ .thet^Mpnee, he broke 
out iuto a passioui ^^ng'JiBIhat a strange 
and unjust^thifl^#thi9y&W||tizens, that I 
cannot dispose ofmy own as I please 1 ” 
But Lysander," lop the odntrary, with the 
rest of the spoil,* sent home foi public use 
even the presents which were made him. Nor 
do I commend him for it, for he, perhaps, by 
excessive liberality, did Sparta mbre harm, 
than ever the other did Rome by rapine ; I 
only use it as an argument of his indiffer- 
mice to riches. They exercised a strange 
influence on their respective cities. Sylla, 
a profuse debauchee, endeavored to restore 
sober living amongst the citizens ; Lysander, 
temperate hin|||U, filled Sparta with the 
luxury he disrifcrded. So that both were 
blame worthy, “the one for raising himself 
above his own laws, the otlier for causing 
his fellow-citizens to fall beneath his own 
example. lie taught Sparta to want the very 
things which ho himself had learned to do 
without. And thus much of their civil ad- 
ministration. 

As for feats of arms, wise conjiuct in war, 
innumerable victories, periloua^d ventures, 
Sylla was beyond compare. Lysander, in- 
deed, came olf twice victorious in two battles 
by sea ; I shall add to that the siege of 
Athens, a work of greater fame than diffi- 
culty. What occurred in Bneotia, and at Ha- 
liartus, wastlie result, perhap.s, of ill fortune; 
yet it certainly looks lik(3 ill counsfd, not to 
wait for the king’s forces, which had all but 
arriveil from I’latfoa, but out of ambition 
and eagerness to fight, to approach the walls 
at disadvantage, and so to be cefc off by a 
sally of inconsiderable men. He received 
his death-wound, not as Cleombrotus, at 
Leuctra, resisting manfully the assault of 
an enemy in the field ; not as Cyrus or 
Eparninondas, sustaining the declining bat- 
tle, or making sure the victory ; all these 
died the deatli of kings and generals ; but 
he, as it ha<i been some common skirmisher 
or scout, cast away his life ingloriously, giv- 
ing testimony to tne wisdom of the ancient 
Spartan maxim, to avoid atUicks on walled 
cities, in which the stoutest warrior may 
chance to fall by the hand, not only of a man 
utterly his inferior, but by that of a boy or 
woman, as Achillea, tliey say, wiis slain by 
Paris in the gates. As for Sylla, it were 
hard to reckon up how many set battles ho 
won, or how many thousands he slew; ha 
took Rome itself twice, as also the Athenian 
Piraeus, not bv famine, as Lysander did, bat 
I by a series oi great battles, driving Arche- 
laus into the sea. And what is most impor- 
tant, there waa a vaat difference be^een tha 
commanders they had to deal witlT For I 
look upon it a« an easy task, or rather sportt to 
beat Antiochns, Alcioiades's pUot, or to eir- 
comVent Philoclas, the Athenian deipagdgiiOi 

Sharp oaly at the ingloilotis point of toagae^ 
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'whom Mithridates would have^ scorned to 
compare with his groom, or Marius with his 
lictor. But of the potentates, consuls, com- 
manders, and demagogues, to p^s by all the 
rest who opposed theri|8elves to Sylla, who 
amongst the Romans sa^ormidable as Marius 
what King more powerful than Mithridates ? 
who of the Italians more warlike than Lam- 
ponius and Telesinus? yet of these, one he 
drove int5 banishment, one he quelled, and 
the others'he slew. 

And what is more important, in mjr judg- 
ment, than any thing yet adduced, is that 
Lysander had the assistance of the State in 
all his achievements ; whereas Sylla, besides 
that he was a banished person, and over- 
powered by a faction, at a time when his 
wife was driven from home, his houses de- 
molished, adherents slain, himself then in 
Boeotia, stood embattled against countless 
numbers of the public enemy, and endanger- 
ing himself for the sake of his country, 
raised a trophy of victory ; and not even 
when Mithridates came with proposals of 
alliance and aid against his enemies, would 
he show any sort of compliance, or even 
clemency ; did not so much as address him, 
or vouchsafe him his hand, until he had it 
from the king’s own mouth, that he was 


willing to quit Asia, surrender the navy, and 
restore Bithynia, and Cappadocia to the two 
kings. Than which action, Sylla never per- 
formed a braver, or with a nobler Bpirit, 
when preferring the public good to the pri. 
vate, and like good hounds, where he hail 
once fixed, never lotting go his hold, till tho 
enemy yielded, then, and not until then, he 
set himself to revenge his own private quar- 
rels. We may perhaps let ourselves be in- 
fluenced, moreover, in our comparison of 
their characters, by considering their treat- 
ment of Athens. ISylla, when he had maiie 
himself master of the city, which then up. 
held the dominion and power of Mithridau^ 
in opposition to him, restored her to lihertv 
and the free exercise of her own laws ; Lv 
Sander, on the contrary, when she had fallen 
from a vast height of dignity and ruh*. 
showed her no compassion, but abolishin;; 
her democratic government, imposed on h<‘r 
the most cruel and lawless tvrants. We are 
now qualified to consider, whether we should 
go far from the truth or no, in pronouncin': 
that Sylla performed the more glorious deeds, 
but Lysander committed the fewer faults 
as, likewise, by giving to one the preemi- 
nence for moderation and self control, to the 
other, for conduct and valor. 
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Pertpoltas, the prophet, having brought 
the king Opheltas, and those under his com- 
mand, from Thessaly into Boeotia, left there 
a family, which flourished a long time after ; 
the greatest part of them inhabiting Chsero- 
nea, the first city out of which they expelled 
the barbarians. The descendants of this 
race, being men of bold attempts and warlike 
habits, exposed themselves to so many dan- 
gers, in the invasions of the Mede, and in 
battles against the Gauls, that at last they 
were almost wholly consumed. 

There was left one orphan of this house, 
called Damon, surnamed Peripoltas, in beau- 
ty and gi-eatness of spirit surpassing all of 
his age, but rude and undisciplined in tem- 
per. A Roman captain of a company that 
wintered in Chserouea became passionately 
fond of this youth, who was now pretty near- 
ly grown a man. And finding all his ap- 
proaches, his gifts, his entreaties alike repuls- 
ed, he showed violent inclinations to assault 
Damon. Our native Chseronea was then in 
a distressed condition, too small and to poor 
to meet with any thing but neglect. Damon, 
being sensible of this, and looking upon him- 
self as Injured already, resolved to inflict 
punishment. Accordingly, he and sixteen 
of his companions conspired against the cap- 
tain; bui tiiat the desira might be managed 
without any danger of being discovered, they 


11 daubed their faces at night with soot, 
^hus disguised and inflamed with wine, tb y 
et upon him by break of day, as he 
acrificing in the market-place; ainl bjv- 
ng killed him, and several others th.-w 
irere with him, they fled out of the cU}. 
^rhich was extremely alarmed and trouW' 

.t the murder. The council assembled 
nediately, and pronounced sentence of de.i i 
igainst Damon and his accomplice.'*, 
hey did to justify the city to the Koman • 
Hut that evening, as the magistrates were a 
aipper together, according to the 
Damon and his confederates breakinff 
he hall, killed them,, and then again 
)f the town. About this time, Lucins b” 
us chanced to be passing that way : 
[>ody of troops, upon some 
this disaster having but recently happo 
he stayed to examined the matter, 

□uiry , he found the city was in nowise tai . ; 
but rather that they themselves had 
therefore he drew out the soldier, ^ 

ried them away with him. Yet Damon ^ 
tinuing to ravage the country all 
citizens, by messages and dwrees, m 
ance favorable, enticed him into the v • j, 
upon his return, made him 
but afterwards as he was anointing « 
in the vapor baths, they . 

kiUad him. For a long while after api 
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ilions Continuing to be seen, and groans to be 
Zard in that place, so our fathers have told 
ua. they ordered the gates of the baths to be 
built up ; and even to this day those who live 
iu the neighborhood believe that they some- 
times see spectres, and hear alarming sounds. 
The posterity of Damon, of whom some still 
reiuai^ mostly in Phocis, near the town of 
Stiris, are called Asbolomeni, that is, in the 
Alolian idiom, men daubed with soot ; be- 
muse Damon was thus besmeared when he 
committed tliis murder. 

But there being a quarrel between the people 
of Chaerouea and the Orchomenians, their 
neighbors, these latter hired an informer, a 
Homan to accuse the community of Chasronea 
fts if it had been a sln^^le person of the murder 
of the Romans, of w hich only Damon and his 
companions were guilty; accordingly, the pro- 
cess was commenced, and the cause plea<led 
before the Praator of Alacedon, since the-Uo- 
inaus as yet had nof sent governors into 
Greece. 

The advocates who defended the inhabi- 
tants appealed to the testimony of Lucullus, 
who, in answer to a letter the Prastor wrote 
to him, returned a true account of th<j mat- 
Uir-of-fact. By this means the town obtained 
its ac<|uittal, and escaped a most serious dan- 
ger. The citizens thus preserved erected a 
sUtue to Lucullus in the market-place, near 
that of the god Bacchus. 

We also have the same impressions of 
gratitude ; and though removed from the 
events by the distance of several genera- 
tions, we yet feel the obligation to extend to 
ourselves ; and as we think an image of the 
character and habits, to be a greater honor 
then one merely representing the face and the 
person, we will put Luculliis’s life amongst 
our parallels of illustrious men, and without 
swerving from the truth, will record his ac- 
tions. The commemoration will be itself a 
sufficient proof of our grateful feeling, ainl he 
himself would not thank us, if in recomp<*nse 
for a service, which consisted in speaking the 
truth, we should abuse his memory with a 
false and counterfeit narration. For as we 
JJ^uld wish that a painter who is to draw a 
beautiful face, in which there is yet some im- 
perfection, should neither wholly leave out, 
por yet too pointedly express what is defect- 
ive, because this would deform it, and that 
fpoil the resemblance; so since it is hard, or 
i»ia4sed perhaps impossible, to show the life 
pf a man wholly free from blemish, in all that 
ex(»llent we must follow truth exactly, 
and give it fully ; any laps^ or faults that 
Uirough numan passions or political 
we may regard rather as the short- 
^nungs of some particular virtue, than as 
rj® effects of vice; and may be oon- 

without introducing them, curiously and 
our narrative, if it be but out 
P^demess to the weakness of nature, which 
tiev«r •oooeeded in producing any bomao 


character so perfect in virtue, as to be pure 
from all admixtu^ and open to no criticism. 
On considering with m 3 'self to whom 1 should 
compare Lucullus, I hud none so exactly his 
parallel as Cimon. 

They were both ^iant in war, and suc- 
cessful against the T>arbarians ; both gentle 
in political life, more than any others 
gave their countrymen a respite from civil 
troubles at home, while abroad, each of them 
raised trophies and gained famous victories., 
NTo Greek before Cimon, nor Roman before 
Lucullus. over carried the scone of war so far 
from their own country; putting out of the 
question the acts of Bacclius and Hercules, 
and any exploit of Perseus agaiqst the Ethi- 
opians, Modes, and .Vrmenians, or again of 
Jason, of which any record that deserves 
credit can bo said to have come down to our 
days. Moreover in this they were alike, that 
they did not finish the enterprises they under- 
took. They brought their enemies near 
their ruin, but never entirely conquered them. 
rii(‘ro was yet a greater conformity in the 
free gootl-will and lavish abundan9e of 
their (‘utertaiuiuents and general hospitali- 
ties, and in the youthful laxity of their habits. 
Other points of resemblance, which we have 
failed to notice, may be easily collected from 
our narrative itself. 

Cimon was the son of Miltiade^and IIe»go- 
sipyle, who was by birth a T'hraciau, and 
iiaughter to the king Olorus, a^ appears 
from th(‘ |>oems of Mt lanthius and Archelaus, 
written in prais(‘ of Cimon. By this means 
the historian Thucydid«‘-8 wjw his kinsman 
by the mother’s sichi; for his father’s name 
also, in remembrance of this common anoes- 
t<jr, was Olorus, and he was the owner of the 
gold miii(*8 in 'Thrace, an«l met his death, it 
is said, by viuhnice, in Seapte Hyle, a dis- 
trict of ^Thrace; and bis re»nains having 
afterwards been brought into Attica, a mon- 
ument is shown as his among those of the 
family of Cimon, near the tomb of Klpinice, 
Cimon’s sister. But Thucydides was of the 
t^iwnship of Haliinus, and Miltiades and his 
family were Laciadic. Miltia<lf‘S, being con- 
demned in a fine of fifty talents of the 
and unable to pay it, was cast iiiU> prison, 
and there died. Thus Cimon was left an 
orphan very young, with his sisU?r Elpinice, 
who was also young and unmarried. And 
at'first he had but an indifferent reputation, 
being looked upon as disorderly in his habits, 
fond of drinking, and resembling his grand* 
father, also calltnl Cimon, in character, whose 
simplicity got him the surname of Coalemus. 
Stesimbrotus of Thasos, who lived near 
about the same time with Cirnou, reports of 
him that he had little acquaintance either 
witn music, or any of the other Iil^eral stud- 
ies and accomplishments, then commoa 
among the Greeks; that he had nothing 
whatever of the quickness and the ready 
speech of bis coun^men in Attica; that he 
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had great nohl^aefii^and candor in hia did> 
position, and^in l:d$(.^aracter in general, 
, resembled rather a Ippye of Pelojwnnesns, 
than of At^||b; as.jp^pides describes Her- 
cules, 


'Rude 


And unrefined, for great things weU-endued : 

for this may fairly be added to the character 
which Stesimbrotus has given of him. 

They accused him, in his younger years, of 
Cohabiting with his own sister Elpinice, who, 
indeed, otherwise had no very clear reputa- 
tion, but was reported to have been over in- 
timate with Polygnotus, the painter; and 
hence, when he painted the Trojan women 
in the porch", then called the Plesianactium, 
and now the Poecile, he made Laodice a por- 
trait of her. Polygnotus was not an ordi- 
nary mechanic, nor was he paid for this work, 
but out of a desire to please the Athenians, 
painted the portico for nothing. So it is 
stated by the historians, and in the follow- 
ing verses by the poet Melanthius : — 

Wrought by his hand the deeds of heroes grace 
At his own charge our temples and our Place. 

Some affirm that Elpinice lived with her 
brother, not secretly, but as his married wife, 
her poverty excluding her from any suitable 
match. But afterward, when Callias, one of 
the richest men of Athens, fell in love with 
her, and proffered to pay the fine the father 
was condemned in, if he could obtain the 
daughter in marriage, with Elpinice’s own 
consent, Cimon betrothed her to Callias. 
There is no douj^t but that Cimon was, in 
general, of an amorous temper. For Melan- 
thius, in his elegies, rallies him on his attach- 
ment for Asteria of Salamis, and again for a 
certain Mnestra. And there can be no doubt 
of his unusually passionate affection for his 
lawful wife Isodice, the daughter of Euryp- 
tolemus, the son of Megacles ; nor of his 
regret, even to impatience, at her death, if 
any conclusion may be drawn from those 
elegies of condolence, addressed to him upon 
his loss of her. The philosopher Pansetius 
’ is of opinion, that Archelaus, the writer on 
physics, was the author of them, and indeed 
the time seems to favor that conjecture . All 
the other points of Cimon^s character were 
noble and good. He was as daring as Milti- 
ades, and not inferior to Themistocles in judg- 
ment, and was incomparably more just and 
honest then either of them. Fully their 
equal in all military virtues, in the ordinary 
duties of a citizen at home he was immeas- 
urably their superior. And this, top, when 
he was very young, his years not yet 
strengthened by any experience. For when 
Themistocles, upon the Median invasion, 
advised the Athenians to forsake their city 
and their country, and to carry all their arms 
on shipboard, and fight the enemy by sea, in 
the straits of Salamis; when all the people 
stood amazed at the confidence and rashness 


of this advice, Cimon *was seen, the first of 
all men, passing with a cheerful countenauc© 

through Qie Ceramicus, on his way with his 
companions to the citadel, carrying a bridle 
in his hand to offer to the goddess, intima- 
ting that there was no more need of horse- 
men now, but of mariners. There, after he 
had paid his devotions to the goddess, and 
offered up the bridle, he took down one of 
the bucklers that hung upon the w^ls of the 
temple, and went down to the port; by this 
example giving confidence to many of the 
citizens. He was also of a fairly handsome 
person, according to the poet Ion, tall and 
large, and let his thick and curly hair grow 
long. After he had acquitted himself gal- 
lantly in this battle of Salamis, he obtained 
great repute among the Athenians, and was 
regarded with affection, as well as admira- 
tion. He had many who followed after him, 
and bade him aspire to actions not less famous 
than his father^S battle of Marathon. And 
when he came forward in political life, the 
people welcomed him gladly, being now 
weary of Themistocles; in opposition to 
whom, and because of the frankness and 
easiness of his temper, which was agreeable 
to every one, they advanced Cimon to the 
highest employments in the government. 
The man that contributed most to his pro- 
motion was Aristides, who early discerned in 
his character his natural capacity, and pur- 
posely raised him, that he might be a coun- 
terpoise to the craft and boldness of Them- 
istocles. 

After the Medes had been driven out of 
Greece, Cimon was sent out as admiral, when 
the Athenians had not yet attained their do- 
minion by sea, but still followed Pausanias 
and the Lacedemonians ; and his fellow-citi- 
zens under his command were highly distin- 
guished, both for the excellence of their 
discipline, and for their extraordinary zeal 
and readiness. And further, perceiving 
that Pausanias was carrying on secret com- 
munications with the barbarians, and wrl^ 
ing letters to the king of Persia to betrav 
Greece, and puffed up with authority and 
success, was treating the allies haughtily, an 
committing many wanton injustices, Cimon, 
taking this advantage, by acts of kindii^s 
to those who were suffering wrong, and ov 
his general humane bearing, robbed him o 
the command of the Greeks, before he w 
aware, not by arms, but by his mere mn 
guage and character. The greatest 
the allies, no longer able to endure 
harshness and pride of Pausanias, revolt 
from him to Cimon and Aristides,^ who 
cepted the duty, and wrote to the Ephors 
Sparta, desiring them to recall a m^ ^ 
was causing dishonor to Sparta, and ^ 
to Greece. They tell of Pausanias » 
when he was in Byzantium, he solicited 
young lady of a noble family in the 
whose name was Cleonisei to debauch 
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dreadinijf his cruelty, were 
and so abandoned their 
KtertohUwiriies. -^e daughter wked 
Ae Mrranta outside the chamber to put out 
Si liehts ; so that approaching silently 
toe dark toward his bed, shestumbled 
Si^^h^l-^P. whiohsheoverturned. Pau- 
Xias who was fallen asleep, awakened and 
Sartled with the noise, thought an assassin 
S^toksn that dead time of night to murder 
him, so that hastily snatching up h.s pomai d 
that lav by him, he struck the girl, who fell 
irito tlieblow, and died. After this, he never 
had rest, but was continually haunted by 
her, and saw an apparition visiting him in 
his sleep, and addressing him with these 
angry words: — 

Go on thy way, unto the evil end. 

That dotn on lust and violence attend. 


This was one of the chief occasions of indig- 
nation against him among the confederates, 
who now joining their resentments and for- 
ces with Cimon’s, besieged him in Byzan- 
tium. He escaped out of their hands, and, 
continuing, as it is said, to be disturbed by 
the apparition, fled to the oracle of the dead 
at Heraclea, raised the ghost of Cleonice, 
and entreated her to be reconciled. Accord- 
ingly she appeared to him, and answered, 
that as soon as he came to Sparta, he should 
speedily be freed from all evils ; obscurely 
foretelling, it would seem, his imminent 
death. This story is related by many au- 
thors. 

Cirnon, strengthened with the accession of 
th^ allies, went as general into Thrace, For 
he was told that some great men among the 
Persians, of the king's kindred, being in 
possession of £ion, a city situated ujxm the 
river Strvmon, infested the neighboring 
Greeks. ■ First he defeated these Persians in 
battle, and shut them up within the walls of 
their town. Then he fell upon the Thracians 
of the country beyond the Strymon, because 
they supplied Eion with victuals, and driving 
them entirely out of the country, took pos- 
•ession of it as conqueror, by which means 
he reduced the besieged to such straits, that 
Butes, who commanded there for the king, 
in desperation set fire to the town, and 
burned himself, his goods, and all his rela- 
tions, in one common flame. By this means, 
Cimon got the town, but no great booty ; as 
the barl^rians had not only consumed thern- 
•elves in the fire, but the richest of their ef- 
fects. However, he put the country about 
into the hands of the Athenians, a most ad- 
^ vantageous desirable situation fora set- 
tlement. For the people ^r- 

*nitted him to • e#ect the stone Mercuries, 
®pnn the first of which was this inscription : — 


OHiold and patient spirit, too, were those, 
Who, where the Strymon nndet Eton flows, 
amine and ths sword, to ntmost need 
*waosdatlasfeiiheehildreiiol the Hede. 


Upon the second stood^is 

The Athenians to tWjp^aders this reward 
For great and useftf^Ervlce d^accord ; 

Others hereafter, shhm.from lURr applause, 
Learn to be valiant infheir coma's cause. 

and upon the third, th'e following : — 

With Atreus' sons, this city sent of yore 
Divine Menestlieus to the Trojan shore : 

Of all the Greeks, so Homer’s verses say, 

The ablest man an army to army : 

So old the title of her 8t>n8 the name 
Of chiefs and champions in the field to claim. 

Though the name of Cimon is not men- 
tioned in these inscriptions, yet his contem- 
poraries considered them to be the very liigh- 
est honors to him ; as neither Miltiades nor 
Theniistocles ever received the like. When 
Miltiades claimed a garland, Socliares of 
Decelea stood up in the midst of the assem- 
bly and opi>osed it, using words which, 
though ungracious, were received with ap- 
plause by the people, “When you have 
gained a victory by yourself, Miltiades, then 
you may ask to triumph so too.” What 
then induced them so particularly to honor 
Cimon ? Was it that imd(‘r other command- 
ers they stood upon the defensive? but by 
his conduct, they not only attacked their 
enemies, but invaded them in their own 
country, and acquir(*d new territory, be- 
coming masters of Eion and Amphipolis, 
where they planted colonies, as- also they did 
in the isle ol Scyros, which Citnon had taken 
on the following occasion. The Dulopians 
were the inhabitants of this isle, a people 
who neglected all husbaiWry, {ind had, for 
many generations, been devoted to piracy ] 
this they practised to tlnit degree, that at 
last they began to plunder fm'cngners that 
brought merchandise into tlieir ports. Some 
merchants of Tliessaly, who liad come to 
shore near to Ctesium, were not only spoiled 
of their goo<l8, but thein.selves put into con- 
finement. These men afb^rwurds escaping 
from their pri.son, went and obtained sen- 
tence again.st the Scyrians in a court of Am- 
phictyons, and when the Scyrian people de- 
clined to make public restitution, and called 
u]>on the individuals who liad got the plund- 
er to give it ep, these persons, in alarnj, 
wrote to Cimon to succor them, with bU 
fleet, and declared themselves rejwly to deliv- 
er the town into his hands. Cimon, by these 
means, got the town, expelled the Dolopian 
pirates, and so opt^ned the tralfic of the 
iEgean sea. And, understanding that the 
ancient Theseus, the son of iEgeus, when he 
fled from Athens and took refuge in 
isle, was here treacherously slam by king 
Lycomedes, who feared him, Cimon endwv- 
ored to find out where he was buned. For 
an oracle had commanded the Athentaoi to 
bring home hU ashes, and pay him all due 
honors as a hero ; but hitherto they had 
been able to leam where he waa int^rr^^ aa 
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the people of ScyroB dissembled the know- 
ledge of it, and were not willing to allow a 
search. But now, great inquiry being made, 
with some difficulty he found out the tomb, 
and carried the relics into his own galley, 
and with great pomp and show brought 
them to Athens, four hundred years, or 
thereabouts, after his expulsion. This act 
got Cimon g^reat favor with the people, one 
mark of which was the judgment, after- 
wards so famous, upon the tragic poets. 
Sophocles, still a young man, had just 
brought forward his first plays ; opinions 
were much divided, and the spectators had 
taken sides with some heat. So, to deter- 
mine the case, Apsephion, who was at that 
time archon, would not cast lots who should 
be judges ; but when Cimon, and his broth- 
er commanders with him, came into the 
theatre, after they had performed the usual 
rites to the god of the festival, he would not 
allow them to retire, but came forward and 
made them swear, (being ten in all, one from 
each tribe,) the usual oath ; and so being 
sworn judges, he made them sit down to give 
sentence. The eagerness for victory grew 
all the warmer, from the ambition to get the 
suffrages of such honorable judges. And the 
victory was at last adjudged to Sophocles, 
which iEschylus is said to have taken so ilf, 
that he left Athens shortly after, and went 
in anger to Sicily, where he died, and was 
buried near the city of Gela. 

Ion relates that when he was a young 
man, and recently come from Chios to 
Athens, he chanced to sup with Cimon, at 
Laomedon’s hou^. After supper, when 
they had, according to custom, poured out 
wine to the honor of the gods, (Jimon was 
desired by the company to give them a song, 
which he did with sufficient success, and 
received the commendations of the com- 
pany, wdio remarked on his superiority to 
Themistocles, who, on a like occasion, had 
declared he had never learnt to sing, nor to 
play, and only knew how to make a city 
rich and powerful. After talking of things 
incident to such entertainments, they en- 
tered upon the particulars of the several 
actions for which Cimon had been famous. 
And when they were mentioning the most 
signal, he told them they had omitted one, 
u^n which he valued himself most for 
address and good contrivance. He gave 
this account of it. When the allies had 
taken a great number of the barbarians 
prisoners in Sestos and Byzantium, they 
gave him the preference to divide the 
booty ; he accordingly put the prisoners in 
one lot, and the spoils of their rich attire 
and jewels in the other. This the allies 
complained of as an unequal division; but 
he g^ve them tlieir choice to take which lot 
they would, for that the Athenians should 
be content with that which they refused. 
Herophytus of Samos advised them to take 


[the ornaments for their share, and leave 
the slaves to the Athenians ; and Cimon 
went away, and was much laughed at for 
his; ridiculous division. For the allies car- 
ried away the golden bracelets, and armlets* 
and collars, and purple robes, and the 
Athenians had only the naked bodies of the 
captives, which they could make no ad- 
vantage of, being unused to labor. But a 
little while after, the friends and kinsmen 
of the prisoners coming from Lydia and 
Phrygia, redeemed every one his relations 
at a high ransom; so that by this means 
Cimon got so much treasure that he main- 
tained his whole fleet of galleys with the 
money for four months ; and yet there was 
some left to lay up in the treasury at Athens. 

Cimon now grew rich, and what he gained 
from the barbarians with honor, he spent 
et more honorably upon the citizens. For 
e pulled down all the enclosures of his gar- 
dens and grounds, that strangers, and the 
needy of his fellow-citizens, might gather of 
his fruits freely. At home, he kept a 
table, plain, but sufficient for a considerable 
number; to which any poor townsman had 
free access, and so might support himself 
without labor, with his whole time left free 
for public duties, Aristotle states, however, 
that this reception did not extend to all the 
Athenians, but only to his own fellow towns- 
men, the Laciadse. Besides this, he always 
went attended by two or three young com- 
panions, very well clad ; and if ne met with 
an elderly citizen in a poor habit, one of 
these would change clothes with the de- 
cayed citizen, which was looked upon 'as 
very nobly done. He enjoined them, like- 
wise, to carry a considerable quantity of 
coin about them, which they were to convey 
silently into the hands of the better class of 
poor men, as they stood by them in the 
market-place. This, Cratinus the poet speaks 
of in one of his comedies, the Archilochi : — 

For I, Metrobius too, the scrivener poor, 

Of ease and comfort in my age secure, 

By Greece’s noblest son in life’s decline, 
cimon, the gererous-hearted, the divine, 
Well-fed and feasted hoped till death to be, 
Death which, alas 1 has taken him ere me. 

Gorgias the Leontine gives him this char- 
acter, that he got riches that he might use 
them, and used them that he might get 
honor by them. And Critias, one of the 
thirty tyrants, makes it, in his elegies, hifl 
wish to have 

The Scopads* wealth, and Cimon's nobleness, 
And king Agesilaus’s success. 

Lichas, wa know, became famous in 
Greece, only because on the days of the 
sports, when the young boys run naked, 
he used to entertain the strangers that came 
to see these diversions. But Cimon’s gen* 
erosity outdid all the old Athenian hospi* 
tality and ^good-nature. For though it i* 
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►eople beyond its just limits, 
liphialtes, who to plea.se the n 


bhe cily’s just boast that their forefathers ciplined them in his expeditions, and ere long 
flight the rest of Greece to sow com, and made them the lords of their own paymasters. 
,ow to use springs of water, and to kindle The allies, whose indolence maintained them! 
ire, yet Cimon, by keeping open house for while they thus went sailing about every- 
lia fellow-citizens, and giving travellers where, and incessantly bearing arms and ac- 
iberty to eat the fruits which the several quiring skill, began to fear and flatter them, 
masons produced in his land, seemed to and found themselves after a while allies no 
■estore’to the world that community of longer, but unwittingly become tributaries 
roods, which mythology savs existed in the and slaves. « 

eign of, Saturn. Those who object to him Nor did any man ever do more then Cimon 
hat he did this to be popular, and gain the did to humble the pride of the Persian king, 
pplause of the vulgar, are confuted by the He was not content with getting rid of him 
onstant tenor of the rest of his actions, out of Greece ; but following close at his 
vhich all tended to uphold the interests of heels, before the barbarians could take breath 
he nobility and the Spartan policy, of and recover themselves, ho was already at 
vhich he gave instances, when together work, and what with his devastotions, and 
k ith Aristides, he opposed Themistocles, his forcible reduction of some places, and the 
pho was advancing the authority of the revolts and voluntary accession of others iu 
►eople beyond its just limits, and resisted the end from Ionia to Pamnhylia, all Asia was 
liphialtes, who to plea.ae the multitude, was clear of Persian soldiers. Word being brought 
or abolishing the jurisdiction of the court him that the royal commanders were lying in 
f Areopagus. And when all of his time, waitupoii the coast of Pamphylia, with a nu- 
xcept Aristides and Ephialtes, enriche<l merous land army, and a large fleet, he deter- 
bemselves out of the public money, he still mined to make the whole sea on his side the 
ept his hands clean and untainted, and to Chelidoniaii islands so formidable to them 
is last day never acted or spoke for his that they should newer dare to show thern- 
wn private gain or emolument. They tell selves in it; and setting off from Cnidos and 
s that Rhoesaces, a Persian, who had trait- theTriopian headland, with two hundnjd gal- 
rously revolted from the king his master, leys, which had been originally built with 
ed to Athens, and there, being harassed by particular care by Thennistocles, for speed 
vcophants, who were still accusing him to and rapid evolutions, and to which he i»ow 
he people, he applied himself to Cimon for gave greater width and roomier d(‘ckH along 
[‘dress, and to gain his favor, laid down in the sides to move to and fro upon, so ns al- 
is doorway two cups, the one full of gold, low a great number of full-armed soldiers to 
lid the other of silver Darics. Cimon take part in the engagements and light from 
railed and asked him whether he wished to them, he shap(*d his course fb’st of all against 
avi^Cirnon’s hired service or his friendship, the town of Phaselis, which though inhabit- 
le replied, his friendship. “If so,^’ said ed by Greeks, yet would not (]uit the inter- 
e, “ take away these pieces, for being your ests of Persia, butihmied hisga'leys mitrauce 
lend, when I shall have occasion for them, into their port. Upon this lie wastcMl the 
'^rl! country, and drew up his army to tlifdr very 

The allies of the Athenians began now to walls ; but the soldiers of Cliios, who were 


avi^Cirnon’s hired service or his friendship 
le replied, his friendship. “If so,»’ said 


« w«u,ry oi war and military service, then serving under him, being ancient friends 
illing to have repose, and to look after to the Phaselites, endeavoring to {)ropitiate 
leir husbandry aud traffic. For they the general in their behalf, at tlui same time 
enemies driven out of the country, shot arrows into the town, to which were 
[la did not fear any new vexations from fastened letters conveying intelligence. At 
* or! paid the tax they were length he concluded peace with them, ufKju 

<se8sed at, but did not 4send men and gal- the conditions that thay should paydown ton 
^ done before. This the tahjnts, and follow him against the barbar- 

ner Athenian generals wished to constrain iaris. Ephorus says the admiral of the Per- 
^em to, and by judicial proceedings against sian fleet was Tithraustes, ami the general of 
* penalties which they inflicted the land anny Pherendatos ; hut Callisthenos 

» tne^ made the government uneasy, and is positive tliat Ariomandes, the son of Gob- 
l^enodioiw. But Cimon practised a contra- ryas, had the supreme command of all the 
method; he forced no man to go that was forces. He lay waiting with the whrile fleet* 
off those that desired to be at the mouth of the river Euryrnedon, with 
service he took money and no design to fight, but expecting a reinforce* 
!*“”*®^***ied, and let them yield to the ment of eighty Pho 0 nician ships on their 
leir home, to attend to way from Cyprus. Cimon, aware of this. 

Thus they lost their put out to sea, resolved, if they would not 
luxury and their own fight a battle willingly, to force them to it. 
te h changed them into unwar- The barbarians, seeing this, retired within 

fntiti** ii***^®*^ traders ; while Cimon, the mouth of the river to avoid being attack* 


then serving under him, being ancient friends 


ntin n***^®*^ traders ; while Cimon, the mouth of the river to avoid being attack* 
mbarking large numbers of ed ; but when they saw the Athenians conia 
board his galleys, thoroughlydis- upon them, notwithstanding their retreat^ 
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they met them with six hundred ships, as ] 
Phanodemus relates, but according to Ephor- j 
us, only with three hundred and fifty. How- 
ever, they did nothing worthy such mighty 
forces, but immediately turned the prows ot 
their galleys toward the shore, where those 
that came first threw themselves upon the 
land, and fled to their army drawn up there- 
abottt, while the rest perished with their ves- 
sels, or were taken. By this, one may guess 
at their number, for though a great many 
escaped out of the fight, and a great many 
others were sunk, yet two hundred galleys 
were taken by the Athenians. 

When their land army drew toward the 
seaside, Cimon was in suspense whether he 
should venture to try and force his way on 
shore ; as he should thus expose his Greeks, 
wearied with slaughter in the first engage- 
ment, to the swords of the barbarians, who 
were all fresh men, and many times their 
number. But seeing his men resolute, and 
flushed with victory, he bade them land, 
though they were not yet cool froru their first 
battle. As soon as they touched ground, 
they set up a shout and ran upon the enemy, 
who stood firm and sustained the first shock 
with great courage, so that the fight was a 
hard one, and some principal men of the 
Athenians in rank and courage were slain. 
At length, though with much ado, they 
routed .the barbarians, and killing some, 
took others prisoners, and plundered all their 
tents and pavilions, which were full of rich 
spoil. Cimon, like a skilled athlete at the 
games, hatring in one day carried off two 
victories, wherein he surpassed that of Sal- 
amis by sea, and that of Plataea by land, was 
encouraged to try for yet another success. 
News being brought that the Phoenician 
succors, in number eighty sail, had come in 
sight at Hydrum, he set off with all speed 
to find them, while they as yet had not re- 
ceived any certain account of the larger fleet, 
and were in doubt what to think^ ] so that 
thus surprised, they lost all their vessels, 
and most of their men with them. This 
success of Cimon so daunted the king of 
Persia, that he presently made that celebrat- 
ed peace, by which he engaged that his 
armies should come no nearer the Grecian 
than the length of a horse’s course ; and 
that none of his galleys or vessels of war 
should appear between the Cyanean and 
.Chelidonian isles. Callisthenes, however, 
“says th^ he did not agree to any such arti- 
cles, but that upon the fear this victory gave 
him, he did in reality thus act, and kept off 
so far from Greece, that when Pericles with 
fifty, and Ephialtes with thirt^r galleys, cruis- 
ed beyond the Chelidonian iwes, they did 
not discover one Persian vessel. But in the 
collection which Craterus made of the pn Wic 
acts of the people, there is a draft of this 
treaty giv«n. And it is told, also, that at 
Athens they erected the altar of Peace upon 


this occasion, and decreed particular honors 
to CaUias, who was employed a^ ambassador 
to procure the treaty. 

The people of Athens raised so much 
money from the spoils of this war, winch 
were publicly sold, that, besides otlier 
expenses, and raising the south wall of the 
citadel, they laid the foundation of the long 
walls, not, indeed, finished till at a later 
time, which were called the Lega. And 
the place where they built them being soft 
and marshy ground, they were forced to 
sink great weights of stone and rubble to 
secure the foundation, and did all this out 
of the money Cimon supplied them with. 

It was he, likewise, who first embellished 
the upper city with those fine and ornainen- 
tal places of exercise and resort, which they 
afterwards so much frequented and deliglit- 
ed in. He set the market-place with i)lau0 
trees ; and the Academy, which was bd’ore 
a bare, dry, and dirty spot, he converted 
into a well-watered grove, with shady alleys 
to walk in, and open courses for races. 

When the Persians who had made them- 
selves masters of the Chersonese, so far 
from quitting it, called in the people of the 
interior of Thrace to help them against 
Cimon, whom they despised for the small- 
ness of his forces, he set upon them with 
only four galleys, and took thirteen of 
theirs; and having driven out the Persians, 
and subdued the Thracians, he made the 
whole Chersonese the property of Athens. 
Next, he attacked the people of Thasos, who 
had revolted from the Athenians; and, 
having defeated them in a fight at sea, 
where he took thirty-three of their vessels, 
he took their town by siege, and acquired < 
for the Athenians all the mines of gold on 
the opposite coast, and fhe territory depen- 
dent on Thasos. This opened him a fair 
passage into Macedon, so that he might, it 
was thought, have acquired a good portion 
of that country; and because he neglectea 
the opportunity, he was suspected of cornip 
tion, and of having been bribed off 
Alexander. So, by the combination oi i 
adversaries, he was accused of being f^, 
his country. In his defence he told 
judges, that he "had always shown hims 
in his public life the friend, not, like o 
men, of rich lonians and Thessalians, 
courted, and to receive presents, but oi 
Lacedaemonians; for as he admired, so 


l^aceaaemonians ; lur no anx****-.., 
wished to imitate the plainness ot 
habits, their temperance, and simpneu) 
living, which he preferred to any soi^ . 
riches; but that he always had -.jj 

still was proud to enrich his country 
the spoils of her eneifiies. ^ Stesimbroti^^ 
making mention of this trial, 

Elpinice, in behalf of her brother, J ‘ 
sed herself to Pericles, the, in^t ^ 
of his accusers, to whom Penc^®* ti) 

with a fi^le, “ You aie old, Elpioi i 
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meddle with affidrs of this nature.** How- 
ever he proved the mildest of his prosecu- 
tors,’ and rose up but once all the while, 
almost as a matter of form, to plead against 
him. Cimon was acquitted. 

In his public life after this, he continued, 
whilst at home, to control and restrain the 
common people, who would have trampled 
upon the nobility, and drawn all the power 
and sovereignty to themselves. But when 
he afterwaras was sent out to war, the mul- 
titude broke loose, as it were, and overthrew 
all the ancient laws and customs they had 
hitherto observed, and, chiefly at the insti- 
gation of Ephialtes, withdrew the cogni- 
zance of almost all causes from the Areopa- 
gus; so that all jurisdiction now being 
transferred to them, the government was re- 
duced to a perfect democracy, and this by 
the help of Pericles, who was already power- 
ful, and had pronounced in favor of the 
common people. Cimon, when he returned, 
seeing the authority of this great council so 
upset, was exceedingly troubled, and endea- 
vored to remedy these disorders by bringing 
the courts of law to their former state, ana 
restoring the old aristocracy of the time of 
Clisthenes. This the otners declaimed 
against with all the vehemence possible, 
and b^gan to revive those stories concerning 
him and his sister, and cried out against 
him as the partisan of the Laceddernonians. 
To these calumnies the famous verses of 
Eupolis, the poet, upon Cimon refer: — 

He was as good as others that one sees, 

But he was fond of drinking and of ease; 

And would at nights to Sparta often roam, 

Leaving his sister desolate at home. 


But if, though, slothful and a drunkard, 
he could capture so many towns, and gain 
80 many victories, certainly if he had been 
sober and minded his business, there had 
been no Grecian commander, either before 
or after him, that could have surpassed him 
for exploits of war. 

He was, indeed, a favorer of the Lace- 
demonians even from his youth, and he gave 
the names of Lacedsemonius and Elens to 
two sons, twins, whom hejbad, as Stesimbro- 
ms says, by a woman of Clitorium, whence 
r'ericles often upbraided them with their 
mother^s blood. But Diodorus, the geogra- 
pner, as^rts that both these, and another 
son of Cimon’s, whose name* was Thessalus, 
bom of Isodice, the daughter of Eury- 
ptolcmus, the son of Megacles . 

However, this is certain, that Cimon was 
lantenanced by the Lacedaemonians in op- 
^ ^emistocles, whom they dis- 
while he was yet very young, 
^ raise and increase his 
Athens. This the Athenians per- 
thA T with pleasure, and tiie favor 

^ showed him was in 

Ways advaatageons to them and 


m 

their affairs ; as at that time they were just 
rising to power, and were occupied in win- 
ning the allies to their side. So they 
seemed not at all offended with the honor 
and kindness showed to Cimon, who then 
had the chief management of all the affairs 
of Greece, and was acceptable to the Lace- 
daemonians, and courteous to the allies. But 
afterwards the Athenians, grown more 
powerful, when they saw Cimon so entirely 
devoted to the Lacedaemonians, began to be 
angry, for he would always in his speeches 
prefer them to the Athenians, and upon 
every occasion, when he would reprimand 
them for a fault, or incite them to emula- 
tion, he would exclaim, “ The Lacedaemo- 
nians would not do thus.** This raised the 
discontent, and got him in some degi’ee the 
hatred of the citizens; but that which min- 
istered chiefly to the accusation against him 
fell out upon the following occasion. 

In the fourth year of the reign of Arohi- 
damus, the son of Zeuxidamus, king of 
Sparta, there happened in the country of 
Lacedaemon, the greatest earthquake til at 
was known in the memory of man; the 
earth opened into chasms, and the moun- 
tain Taygetus was so shaken, that some of 
the rocky points of it fell down, and except 
five houses, all the town of Sparta was 
shattered to pieces. They say, that a little 
before any motion was perceived, as the 
young men and the boys just grown up were 
exercising themselves together in the mid- 
dle of the portico, a hare, of a sudden, 
started out Just by them, which the young 
men, though all naked and daubed with 
oil, ran after for sj)ort. No sooner wore 
they gone from the place, th; n the gymnas- 
ium fell down upon the boys who liad stay- 
ed behind, and killed tlnmi all. "I'heir tomb 
is to this day called Sismatias. Archid- 
amus, by the present danger made appre- 
hensive of what might follow, and seeing 
the citizens intent upon removing the 
most valuable of their goods out of their 
houses, commanded an alarm to be sounderl, 
as if an enemy were coming ujKm them, 
in order that they should collect about him 
in a body, with arms. It was this alone 
that saved Sparta at that time, for the 
Helots were got together from the country 
about, with design to surprise the Spartans, 
and overpower those whom the earthquake 
had spared. But finding them armea aqd 
well prepared, they retired into the towns 
and openly made war with them, gaining 
over a number of the Laconians of the 
country districts; while at the same time 
the Messenians, also, made an attack upon 
the Spartans, who therefore despatched 
Periclidas to Athens to solicit succors, of 
whom Aristophanes says in mockery that ho 
came and 

In a rod jacket, at the altars seated, 

With a white lace, for men and arms satreaM. 
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This Bphialtes opposed, protesting^ that 
thsy ought not raise up or assist a city th&t 
was a rival to Athens; but that being down, 
it were best to keep her so, and let the' pride 
and arrogance of oparta be trodden under. 
But Clmon, as Critias says, preferring the 
safety of Lacedaemon to the. aggrandizement 
of his own country, so persuaded the people, 
that he soon marched out with a large army 
to their relief. Ion records, also, the most 
successful expression which he used to move 
the Athenians. “ They ou^ht not to suffer 
Greece to be lamed, nor tlieir own city to be 
deprived of her yoke-fellow.** 

In his return from aiding the Lacedaemon- 
ians, he passed with his army through the 
territory of Corinth; whereupon Lachartus 
reproacned him for bringing his army into 
the country, without first asking leave of the 
people. he that knocks at another man*s 

door ought jiot to enter the house till the 
master g^Ves him leave. “ But you, Corin- 
thians, O Lachartus,** said Cimon, “ did 
not knock at the gates of the Cleonaeans 
and Megarians, but broke them down, and 
entered by force, thinking that all places 
, should be open to the stronger.’* And hav- 
ing thus rallied the Corinthian, he passed on 
with his army. Some time after this, the 
Lacedaemonians sent a second time to desire 
subcors of the Athenians against the Messen- 
ians and Helots, who had seized upon Ithome. 
But when they came, fearing their boldness 
and gallantry, of all that came to their assis- 
tance, they sent them only back, alle^ng 
they were designing innovations. The 
Atnenians returned home, enraged at this 
usage, and vented *their anger upon all those 
who were favorers of the Lacedaemonians, 
and seizing some slight occasion, they ban- 
ished Cimon for ten years, which is the time 
prescribed to those that are banished by the 
ostracism. In the mean time, the Lacedae- 
monians, on their return after freeing Delphi 
from the Phocians, encamped their army at 
Tanagi'a, whither the Athenians presently 
marched wath design to fight them. 

• Cimon, also, came thither armed, and 
ranged himself among those of his own tribe 
which was the CEneis, desirous of fighting 
with the rest against the Spartans ; but the 
council of five* hundred being informed of 
this, arid frighted at it, his adversaries cry- 
ing out hf^fKQuld disorder the army, and 
bnng thb^^Lboedaemonians to Athens, com- 
manded the officers not to receive him. 
'Wherefore Cimon left the army, conjuring 
Buthippus, the Anaphlystian, and the rest 
of his companions, who were most suspected 
as favoring the Lacedaemonians, to behave 
themselves bravely against their enemies, 
and by 'their actions make their innocence 
evident to their countrymen. Tllese, being 
In all a .hundred, took the arms of Cimon, 
and lollnwed his advioe ; and making a body 
by theioMbreiiy fou||it so desperatdy mim 


the enemy, that they were all cut off, leaving 
the Athenians deep regret for the loss of 
such brave men, and repentance for having 
so unjustly suspected tnem. Accordingly* 
they did not long retain their severity to- 
ward Cimon, partly upon remembran^ of 
his former services,* and partly, perhaps, in- 
duced by the juncture of the times. For 
being defeated at Tanagra in a great battle, 
and fearing the Peloponnesians would come 
Upon them at the opening of the spring, they 
recalled Cimon by a decree, of which Peri- 
cles himself was author. So reasonable were 
men’s resentments in those times, and so 
moderate their anger, that it always gave 
way to the public good. Even ambition, the 
least governable of all human passions, could 
then yield to the necessities of the State. 

Cimon, as soon as he returned, put an 
end to the war, and reconciled tne two 
cities. Peace thus established, seeing the 
Athenians impatient of being idle, and 
eager after the honor and aggrandizement 
of war, lest they should set upon the Greeks 
themselves, or with so many ships cruising 
about the isles and Peloponnesus, they 
should give occasions to intestine wars, or 
complaints of their allies against them, he 
equipped two hundred galleys, with design 
to make an attempt upon Egypt an.d Cy- 
prus; purposing, by this means, to accustom 
the Athenians to fight against the barbar- 
ians, and enrich themselves honestly by 
spoiling those who were the natural enemies 
to Greece. But when all things were pre- 
pared, and the army ready to embark, 
Cimon had this dream. It seemed to him 
that there was a furious bitch barking at 
him, and mixed with the barking, a kind of 
hiunan voice uttered these words : — 

Come on, for thou shalt shortly be, 

A pleasure to my whelps and me. 

This dream was hard to interpret, yet 
Astyphilus of Posidonia, a man skilled in 
divinations, and intimate with Cimon i.tol<l 
him that his death was presaged by this 
vision, which he thus explained. A dog is 
enemy to him he barks at; and one is always 
most a pleasure to pne*s enemies, when one 
is dead ; the mixture of human voice with 
barking signifies the Medes, for the army of 
the Medes is mixed up of Greeks and bar- 
barians. After this dream, as he was sacri- 
ficing to Bacchfis, and the priest cutting up 
the victim, a number of ants, taking up the 
congealed particles of the blood, laid them 
about Cimon *s great toe. This was not 
observed for a good while, but at the very 
time when Cimon spied it, the priest came 
and showed him the liver of the sacrifi^ 
imperfect, wanting that part of it called the 
head. But he could not then reoede from 
the enterprise, so he set sail.* Sixty of 
ships he sent toward Egypt ; with the 
he went, and longht the of Per^s 
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«AeL oompo^ FlioBniioiati and CUician thiri^ days after he was dead. But after 
ott^ys. reeovmd all ^e cities thereabout, his death ^there was not one commander 
Sd ^eatened Egypt ; designing no less among the Greeks that did any thing con- 
the entire rum of the Persian empire, siders^le against the barbarians, and instead 
^d the rather, for that he was informed of uniting a^inst their common enemies, 
^emistoctes was in great repute among the the popular leaders and, partisans of war 
wbarians, having promised the king to animat^ them against one another to that 
lead his army, whenever he should make degree, that none could interpose their good 
war upon Greece. But Themistocles, it is offices to reconcile them. And while, by 
said, abandoning all hopes of compassing their mutual discord, they ruined the power 
his designs, very much out of the despair of of Greece, they gave the Persians time to 
overconung the valor and good-fortune of recover breath, and repair all their losses. 
Cimon, died a voluntary death. Cimon, It is true, indeed, Agesilaus^ carried the 
intent on great designs, which he was* now arms of Greece into Asia, but it was a long 
to enter upon, keeping his navy about the time after ; there were, indeed, some brief 
isle of Cyprus, cent messengers to consult appearances of a war against the king’s 
the oracle of Jimiter. Ammon upon some lieutenants in the maritime provinces, but 
secret matter. For it is not known about they all quickly vanished ; before he could 
what they were sent, and the god would perform anv thing of inoment, he was re- 
give them no answer, but commanded them called by fresh civil dissensions and dis- 
to return again, for that Cimon was already turbances at home. So that he was forced 
with him. Hearing this, they returned to to leave the Persian king’s officers to impose 
sea, and as soon as they came to the Grecian what tribute they pleased on the Greek 
army, which was then about Egypt, they cities in Asia, the confederates and allies of 
understo^ that Cimon was dead ; and com- the Lacedaemonians. Whereas, in the time 
puting the time of the oracle, they found of Cimon, not so much as a letter-carrier, or 
that his death had been signified, he being a single horseman, was ever seen to conie 
then already witii the gods. within four hundred furlongs of the sea. 

He died, some say, of sickness, while The monuments, called Oimonian to this 
besieging Citium, in Cyprus ; according to day, in Athens, show that his remains w«e 
others, of a wound he received in a skirmish conveyed home, yet the inhabitants of the 
with the barbarians. When he perceived city Citium pay particular honor to * 
he should die, he commanded those under tain tomb which they call the tomb of 
his charge to return, and by no means to let Cimon, according to Nausicrates the rhetori- 
the news of his death be known by the way; cian, who states that in a time of famme, 
this they did with such secrecy that they all when the crops of their land all failed, 
came home safe, and neither their enemies sent to the oracle, which commanded them 
nor the allies knew what had happened, not to forget Cimon, but give him the 
Thus, as Phanodemus relates, the Grecian honors of a superior being. Such was the 
army was, as it were, conducted by Cimon, Greek commander. 
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LucuLLUs’g grandfather had been consul; 
his uncle by the mother’s sisters was Metel- 
lus, Buraaiped Numidicus. As for his pa- 
tents his father was convicted of extortion, 
wid his mother Csecilia’s reputation was 
bad. The first thing that Lucullus did be- 
fore ever he stood for any office, or meddled 
with the affairs of state, being then but a 
youth, was, , to accuse the accuser of hi^ 
father, Servilius the augur, having caught 
♦u? ^ offence aganst the state. This 
ming was much taken notice of among the 
who commended it as an act of 
«*gli merit. Even without the provocatwn 
•J|®•«cttsal|on waresteei^ed no unbecoming 
•Wtt, lorlh^ deU^ted to see young men as 
«tta<^dng injustice, as good dpgs do 
mH when great animosities 
ttiat some Wounded 
MUiil in Hia fray, Bervilins escaped. 


Lucullus followed his studies and became a 
competent speaker, in both Greek and Latm, 
insomuch that Sylla, when composing^ the 
commentaries of his own life and action^ 
dedicated them to him, as one who^ coiM 
have performed the task better himsen. 
His speech was not only elegant and 
for purfKJses of mere business, like the wdi- 
nary oratory which will in the public mar- 
ket-place, 

as a wounded tunny does the sea, 

but on every other occasion shows Itsdlf 

1>ried up perished with the wsifit Cf wit 

but even in his younger days M wiUSeM 
himself to the study, simofy^loy^^ 
sake, of the liberal ai^ ; 
in years, after a life of comfiicti, hw gute hil 
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rnind^ as it were, its liberty, to enjoy in full 
leisure the refreshment of philosophy; and 
summoning up his contemplative faculties, 
administered a timely check, after his differ- 
ence with Pompey, to his feelings of emu- 
lation and ambition. Besides what has been 
said of his love of learning already one in- 
stance more was, that in his youth, upon a 
suggestion of writing the Marsian war in 
Greek and Latin verse and prose, arising out 
of some pleasantry that passed into a serious 
proposal, he agreed with Hortensius the law- 
yer, and Sisenna the historian, that he would 
take his lot; and it seems that the lot di- 
rected him to the Greek tongfue, for a Greek 
history of that war is still extant. 

Among the many signs of the great love 
which he bore to his brother Marcus, one in 
particular is commemorated by the Romans. 
Though he was elder brother, he would not 
step into authority without him, but deferred 
his own advance until his brother was quali- 
fied to bear a share with him, and so won 
upon the people, as when absent to be cho- 
sen JEdile with him. 

He gave many and early proofs of his valor 
and conduct, in the Marsian war, and was 
admired by Sylla for his constancy and 
mildUess, and always employed in affairs of 
importance, especially in the mint; most of 
the money for carrying on the Mithridatic 
war being coined by him in Peloponnesus, 
which, by the soldiers’ wants, was brought 
into rapid circulation and long continued 
current under the name of Lucullean coin. 
After this, when Sylla conquered Athens, and 
was victorious by land, but found the sup- 
plies for his army cut off, the enemy being 
master at sea, Lucullus was the man whom he 
sent into Libya and Egypt, to procure him 
shipping. It was the depth of winter when he 
ventured with but three small Greek vessels, 
and as many Rhodian galleys, not only into 
the main sea but also among multitudes of 
vessels belonging to the enemies who were 
cruising about as absolute masters. Arriving 
at Crete, ho gained it ; and finding the Cy- 
renians harassed by long tyrannies and wars, 
he composed their troubles, and settled their 
goyerment ; putting the city in mind of that 
saying which Plato once had oracularly utter- 
ed of t^em, who, being requested to prescribe 
laws to them, and mould them into some 
TOund form of government, made answer that 
it'^was a hard thing to give laws to the Cy- 
renians, aboundinpf, as they did, in wealth Hnd 
plenty. ' For nothing is more intractable than | 
man when in felicity, nor any thing more ! 
docile, when he has been reduced and hum- 
bled by. fortune. This made the Cyrenians 
so willingly submit to the laws which Lucul- 
Itts imposed upon them. From thence sail- 
ing into Egypt, and pressed by pirates, he 
lost most of his vessels ; bnt he himself nar- 
rowly esoi^in|f, made a magnificent entry 
Into Alexandria. The whole fleet, a compli- 


ment due only to royalty, met ^im in fnU 
array, and the young Ptolemy showed won. 
derful kindness to him, appointing him lode! 
ing and diet in the palace, where no foreiS 
commander before him had been received 
Besides, he gave him gratuities and presents* 
not such as were usually given to meu of his 
condition, but four times as much ; of which 
however, he took nothing more than served 
his necessity and accepted of no gift, tlioueh 
what was worth eighty talents was offered 
him. It is reported he neither went to see 
Memphis, nor any of the celebrated wonders 
of Egypt. It was for a man of no business 
and much curiosity to see such things, not 
for him who had left his commander in the 
field lodging under the ramparts of his ene- 
mies. 

Ptolemy, fearing the issue of that war, 
deserted the confederacy, but nevertheless 
sent a convoy with him as far as Cyprus, and 
at parting, with much ceremony, wishing him 
a good voyage, gave him a very precious eme- 
rald set in gold. Lucullus at first refused it, 
but when the king showed him his own like- 
ness cut upon it, he thought he could not 
persist in a denial, for had he parted with 
such open offence, it might have endangered 
his passage. Drawing a considerable squad- 
ron together, which he summoned, as he 
sailed %, out of all the maritime towjis ex- 
cept those suspected of piracy, he sailed for 
Cyprus; and. there understanding that the 
enemy lay in wait under the promontories 
for him, he laid up his fleet, and sent to the 
cities to send in provisions for his wintering 
among them. But when time served, he 
launched his ships suddenly, and went off, 
and hoisting all his sails in the night, while 
he kept them down in the day, thus came 
safe to Rhodes. Being furnished with ships 
at Rhodes, he also prevailed upon the inhaV 
itants of Cos and Cnidus, to leave the king’s 
side, and join in an expedition against the 
Samians. Out of Chios he himself drove the 
king’s party, and set the Colophoniens at lib- 
erty, having seized Epigonus the tyrant, who 
oppressed them. 

About this time Mithridates left Per^- 
mus, and retired to Pitane, ^here being 
closely besieged by Fimbria on the land, 
and not daring to engage with so bold and 
victorious a commander, he was concerting 
means for escape by sea, and sent for all his 
fleets from every (]^uarter to attend hina* 
Which when Fimbria perceived, having no 
ships of his own, he sent to Lucullus, 
entreating him to assist him with his, in 
subduing the most odious and warlike of 
kings, lest the opportunity of humbling Mith- 
ridates, the prize which the Romans had 
pursued with so touch blood and troubl^ 
should now at last be lost, when he was wit^ 
in tlie net, and easily to be taken. And 
were be caught, no one would be more hi^ 
ly comman&d than LuouUus, who stopped 
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his passage and seised him in his flight. 

met in the sea by the other, he would give 
matter of renown and gjlory to them both, and 
be much applauded actions of Sylla at Orcho- 
menus ana about Chseronea, would no longer 
be thought 6f by the Romans. The propo- 
gal was no unreasonable thing; it being 
obvious to all men, that if Lucullus had 
hearkened to Fimbria, and with his navy, 
which was then near at hand, had blocked 
up the haven, the war soon had been 
brought to an end, and infinite numbers 
of mischiefs prevented thereby. But he, 
whethef from the sacredness of friendship 
between himself and Sylla, reckoning all 
other considerations of public or of pri- 
vate advantage inferior to it, or out of de- 
testation of the wickedness of Fimbria, 
whom he abhorred for advancing himself 
by the late death of his friend and the gen- 
eral of the army, or by a divine fortune 
sparing Mithridates then, that he might 
have him an adversary for a time to come, 
for whatever reason, refused to comply, and 
Buffered Mithridates to escape and laugh at 
the attempts of Fimbria. He himself 
alone first, near Lectum in Troas, in a sea- 
fight, overcame the king’s ships ; and after- 
wards, discovering Neoptolemus lying in 
wait for him near Tenedos, with a greater 
fleet he went aboard a Rhodian quinquer- 
eme galley, commanded by Daniagoras, a 
man of great experience at sea, and friendly 
to the Romans, and sailed before the rest. 
Neoptolemus made up fmdously at him, and 
commanded the master, with all imaginable 
might, to charge; but Damagoras, fearing 
the bulk and massy stem of the admiral, 
thought it dangerous to meet him prow to 
prow, and, rapidly wheeling round, bid his 
men b;wk water, and so received him astern; 
in which place, though violently borne 
upon, he received no manner of harm, the 
blow being defeated by falling on those 
9^ the ship which lay under water. 
By which time, the rest of the fleet coming 
up to him, Lucullus gave order to turn 
again, and vigorously falling upon the 
enemy, put them to flight, and pursued 
' After this he came to Sylla, 

jn ther^nesufl, as he was preparing to pass 
wie stmit, and brought timely assistance for 
Mie safe transportation of the army. 

leace being presently made, Mithridates 
■ailed off to the Euxine sea, but Sylla taxed 
e inhabitants of Asia twenty thousand 
; ordered Lucullus to gather and 

small com- 

- ^ ™ cities under Sylla’s severity, that 

incorrupt and just behavi- 
moderation, should be em- 
tStSt-I?, ^ and odious an office. 

who abeolq^ly revolted, 
^ should return to their duty, 

to a moderate penalty for tne 
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offence they had given in the case of Marius, 
But finding them bent upon their own des- 
truction, he came up to them, defeated them 
at sea, blocked them up in their cky and be^ 
sieged them; then sailing off from them 
openly in the day to Klaea, he returned priv- 
ately, and posting an ambush near the city, 
lay ^uiet himself. And on the Mitylenssaus 
coming out eagerly and in disorder to plun- 
der the desert^ camp, he Jjj^upon thorn, 
took many of them, and sleHfive hundred, 
who stood upon their deffclt He gained 
six thousand slaves, and a v#y ricli booty. 

He was no way engaged in the great and 
general troubles of Italy which Sylla and 
Marius created, a happy providence at that 
time detaining him in Asia ujxm business. 
He was as much in Sylla’s favor, however, 
as any of his other friends; Sylla, as was 
said before, dedicated his Memoirs to him 
as a token of kindness, and at his death, 
passing by Pompey, made him guardian to 
his son; which seems, indeed, to have been 
the rise of the quarrel and jealousy between 
them two, being both young men, and pas- 
sionate for honor. 

A little after Sylla’s death, lie was made 
I consul with Marcus Cotta, about the one 
hundred and seventy-sixth Olympiad. The 
Mithridatic war being then under debate, 
Marcus declared that it was not finish(‘d, 
but only respited for a time, and tln^refore, 
upon choice of provinces, the lot falling to 
Lucullus to have Gaul within tl»e Ali)s, a 
province where no great action was to be 
done, ho was ill-pleased. But chi(*fly, the 
success of Pompfiy in .Spain fretted him, as, 
with the renown be got there, if the .Simnlsh 
war were finished in time, he was likely to 
be chosen general before any one else against 
Mithridates. So that whem Pompey sent 
for money, and signified by lettcir that, 
unless it were sent him, ho would leave the 
country and Sertorius, and bring his forces 
home to Italy, Lucullus most zealously sup- 
ported his request, to prevent any pretfjnos 
of his returning home during his own con- 
sulship; for all things would have been at 
his diH}>o8al, at the head of so great an army. 
For Cethegus, the most influential popu- 
lar leader at that time, owing to his always 
both acting and speaking to please the 
people, had, as it napp<med, a hatred to 
Lucullus, who hod not concealed his dis^st 
at his debauched, insolent, and lawless tile. 
Lucullus, therefore, was at oj:>en warfare 
with him. And Lucius Quintius, also, 
another demagogue, who was taking steps 
against Sylla’s constitution, and endeavor- 
ing to put things out of order, bv private 
exhortations and public admonitions he 
checked in his designs, and repressed bis 
ambitio^ wisely and safely remedying a 
great evil at the very outset. - 
At this time news came that Oetavii»> 
the governor of CilUis, was dead, and ihaiiy 
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were eager for the place, courting Cethegus, 
as the man best able to serve them. Lucul- 
lus set little value upon Cilicia itself, no 
otherwise than as he thought, by his accep- 
tance of it, no other man besides himself 
might be employed in the war against 
Mithridates, W reason of its nearness to 
Cappadocia. This made him strain every 
effort that that province might be allotted 
to himself, to none other ; which led 
him at last iHp an expedient not so honest 
or commendiplUf as it was serviceable for 
compassing hii design, submitting to neces- 
sity against hi J own inclination. There was 
one Prgecia, a celebrated wit and beauty, 
but in other respects nothing better than 
an ordinary harlot; who, however, to the 
charms of her person adding the reputation 
of one that loved and served her friends, 
by making use of those who visited her to 
assist their designs and promote their inter- 
ests, had thus gained great power. She had 
seduced Cethegus, the first man at that 
time in reputation and authority of all the 
city, and enticed him to her love, and so 
had made all aiitliority follow her. For 
nothing of moment was done in which 
Cethegus was not concerned, and nothing 
by Cethegus without Praecia. This woman 
LucuUiis gained to his side by gifts and flat- 
tery (and a great price it w'as in itself to so 
stately and magnificent a dame, to be seen 
engaged in the same cause with Lucullus,) 
and thus he presently found Cethegus his 
friend, using his utmost interest to procure 
Cilicia for him; which w^hen once obtained, 
there was no more need of applying himself 
either of Praecia, or Cethegus; for all unani- 
mously voted him to the Mithridatic war, 
by no hands likely to be so successfully 
managed as his. Poinpey was still contend- 
ing with Sertorius, and Metellus by age 
unfit for .service ; which two alone were the 
competitors who could prefer any claim with 
Lucullus for that command. Cotta, his 
colleague, after much ado in the senate, was 
sent away with a fleet to guard the Propon- 
tis, and defend Bithynia. 

Lucullus carried with him a legion under 
his own orders, and crossed over into Asia 
and took the command of the forces there, 
composed of men who were all thoroughly 
disabled by dissoluteness and rapine, and the 
Fimbfians, as they were called, utterly un- 
manageable by long want of any sort of dis- 
cipline. For these were they who under 
Fimbria had slain Flkccusi the consul and 

f siieral, and afterwards betrayed Fimbria to 
ylla ; a wilful and lawless set of men, but 
warlike, expert and hardy in the field. Lu- 
oullus in a short time toox down the courage 
of these, and disciplined the others, who 
then first, in all probability, knew what a 
true commander and governor was ; whereas 
in former times they had been courted to 
service, and took up arms at nobody’s com- 
mand, but their own. wills. 


The enemy’s provisions for war stoo<l 
thus; Mithridates, like the Sophists, 
ful and haughty at first, set upon the Romani 
with a very inefiicient army, such, indeed as 
made a good show, but was nothing for use 
but being shamefully routed, and taught a 
lesson for a second engagement, he reduced 
his forces to a proper,^ serviceable shape 
Dispensing with the mixed multitudes, aiS 
the noisy menaces of barbarous tribes of 
various languages, and with the ornaments 
of gold and precious stones, a greater temp, 
tation to the victors, than security to tlie 
bearers, he gave his men broad swords 
like the Romans*, and massy shields; chose 
horses better for service than show, drew 
up an hundred and twenty thousand foot 
in the figure of the Roman phalanx and 
had sixteen thousand horse, besides chariots 
armed with scythes, no less than a hun- 
dred. Besides which, he set out a fleet 
not at all cumbered with gilded cabins, lux- 
urious baths, and women’s furniture, but 
stored with weapons and darts, and other 
necessaries, and thus made a descent upon 
Bithynia. Not only did these parts willing- 
ly receive him again, but almost all Asia re- 
garded him as their salvation from the intol- 
! erable miseries which they were suffering 
from the Roman money-lenders, and rev- 
enue farmers. These, afterwards, who like 
harpies stole away their very nourishment, 
Lucullus drove away, and at this time by 
reproving them, did what he could to make 
them more moderate, and to prevent a gen- 
eral secession, then breaking out in all 
parts. While Lucullus was detained in rec- 
tifying these matters, Cotta, finding affairs 
ripe for action, prepared for battle with 
Mithridates ; and news coming from all 
hands that Lucullus had already entered 
Phrygia, on his march against the enemy, he 
thinking he had a triumph all but actually 
in his hands, lest his colleague should share 
in the glory of it, hasted to battle without 
him. But being routed, both by sea and 
land, he lost sixty ships with their men, and 
four thousand foot, and himself w'as forest 
into and besieged in Chalcedon, there wait- 
ing for relief from Lucullus. There were 
those about Lucullus who would have had 
him leave Cotta and go forward, in hope of 
surprising the defenceless kingdom of Mith- 
ridates. And this was the feeling of the 
soldiers in general, who were indignant that 
Cotta should by his ill-counsel not only lose 
his own army, but hinder them also frooi 
conquest, which at that time, without the 
hazard of a battle, they might have obtained 
But Lucullus, in a public address, declared 
to them that he would rather save one citi- 
zen from the enemy, than be master of 
that they had. 

Archelaas,^ the former •commander in 
Boeotia under Mithridates, who afterwards 
deserted him and accompanied the l^maiis» 
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to Lucullus that, upou his bare 
would poeeesa hfmself of all 
^tu£ But be anawered, that it did not 
£S)me him to be more cowa^ly than 
buntsmen. to leave the wild ^aete abroad, 
“ j geeif after sport in their deserted dens. 
Havinir so s^d, he made towards Mithri- 
dktes with thirty thousand foot, and two 
thousand five hundred horse. But on being 
come iff sight of his enemies, he was aston- 
ished at their numbers, and thought to for- 
bear fighting, and wear out time. But Mar- 
ius, whom ^rtorius had sent out of Spain 
to Mithridates with forces under him, step- 
ping out and challenging him, he prepared 
for battle. In the very instant before 
joinitag battle, without any perceptible alter- 
aton preceding, on a sudden the sky opened, 
and a large luminous body fell down in the 
midst between the armies, in shape like a 
hogshead, but in color like melted silver, 
insomuch that both armies in alarm with- 
drew. This wonderful prodigy happened in 
Phrj’gia, near Otryae. Lucullus after this 
began to think with himself that no human 
power and wealth could suffice to sustain such 
great numbers as Mithridates had, for any 
long time in the- face of an enemy, and com- 
nianded one of the captives to be brought 
l)efore him, and first of all asked him, how 
many companions had been quartered with 
him and how much provision he had left 
behind him, and . when he had answered 
him, commanded him to stand aside ; then 
asked a second and a third the same ques- 
tion; after which, comparing the quantity 
of provision with the men, he found that in 
three or four day’s time, his enemies would 
be brought to want. This all the more 
determined him to trust to time, and he 
took measures to store his camp with all 
sorts of provision, and thus living in plenty, 
trusted to watch the necessities of his hun- 
gry enemy. 

This made Mithridates set out against 
the Cyzicenians, miserably shattered in the 
fight at Chalcedon, where they lost no less 
than three thousand citizens and ten ships. 
And that he might the safer steal away 
unobserved by Lucullus, immediately after 
«^apf>er, by the help of a dark and wet night, 
he went off, and by the morning gained the 
^neighborhood of the city, and sat down 
^ith hia forces upon the Adrastean mount. 
Lucullus, on finding him gone, pursued, but 
was well pleased not to overtake him with 
hi8 own forces in disorder ; and he sat down 
is called the Thracian village, an 
•omirable position for commanding all the 
^d the places whence, and through 
the provisions for Mithridates’s camp 
of necessity come. And judging 
he no longer kept his 
j soldiers, but when the camp 

Sy w^fied and their work Wished, called 
w|geth«r, and with great assurance 
23 


told them that in a few days, without the 
expense of blood, he would give Uiem vio* 
tory. 

Mithridates besie^d the Cyzicenians with 
ten camps by land, and with his ships 
occupied the strait that was betwixt th^ir 
city and the main land, and so blocked 
them up on all sides ; they, however, were 
fully prepared stoutly to receive him, and 
resolved to endure tne utmost extremity, 
rather than forsake the Romans. That 
which troubled them most was, that they 
knew not where Lucullus was, and heard 
nothing of him, though at that time his 
army was visible before them. But they 
were imposed upon by the Mithridatians, 
who, showing them the Romans encami>ed 
on the hills, said, “ Do ye see those? those 
are the auxiliary Armenians and Modes, 
whom Tigrnnes has sent to Mithridates.” 
They were thus overwhelmed w ith thinking 
of the vast numbers round them, and could 
not believe any way of relief was left them, 
even if Lucullus should come up to their 
assistance. Demonax, a messenger sent in 
by Archelaus, was the first who told them 
of Lucullus’s arrival; but they disbelieved 
his report, and thought he came with a 
story invented merely to encourage them. 
At which time it happened that a boy, a 
prisoner who had run away from tlie enemy, 
was brought before them ; w ho, being asked 
where Lucullus was, laugned at tlieif 
jesting, as he thought, but, finding them in 
earnest, with his finger pointed to the 
Roman camp ; upon which they took cour- 
age. The lake Dascylitis was navigated 
with vessels of some little size; one, the 
biggest of them, Lucullus dr^'w ashore, and 
carrying her across in a wagon to the sea, 
filled her with soldiers, who, sailing along 
unseen in the dead of the night, came safe 
into the city. , ■, . * 

The gods themselves, too, in admiration 
of the constancy of tlie Cyzicenians, fi^em 
to have animated them with manifest signs, 

! inore especially now in the festival of Pros- 
erpine, wdiere a black heifer being wanting 
for sacrifice, they supplied it by a figuro 
made of dough, which they set before the 
altar. But the holy heifer set apart for 
the goddess, and at that time grazing with 
the other herds of the Cyzicenians on the 
other side of the strait, left the herd and 
swam over to the city alone, and offered^ 
herself for sacrifice. By night, also, the 
goddeas appearing to Aristagoras, the town 
clerk, “ I am come,” said she, “ and have 
brought the Libyan piper against the Porao 
trumpeter; bid the citizens, therefore, beoi 
good courage.” While the Cyziceniaae 
were wondering what the words could m^n# 
a sudden wind sprung up and called a 
considerable motion on the sea. The kings 
battering engines, the wonderful contr^ 
vance of Niconides of Thessaly, then under 
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the walls, by their cracking and rattling, 
soon demonstrated what would follow ; af- 
ter which an extraordinarily tempestuous 
south wind succeeding shattered in a short 
space of time all the rest of the works, and 
by a violent concussion, threw down the 
wooden tower a hundred cubits high. It is 
said that in Ilium Minerva appeared to 
many that night in their sleep, with the 
sweat running down her person, and showed 
them her robe torn in one place, telling 
them that she had just arrived from reliev- 
ing the Cyzicenians; and the inhabitants to 
this day show a monument with an inscrip- 
tion, including .a public decree, referring to 
the faco. 

Mithridates, through the knavery of his 
officers, not knowing for some time the 
want of provision in his camp, was troubled 
in mind that the Cyzicenians should hold 
out against him. But his ambition and 
anger fell, when he saw his soldiers in the 
extremity of want, and feeding on man’s 
flesh; as, in truth, Lucullus was not carrying 
on the war as mere matter of show and 
stage-play, but according to the proverb, 
made the seat of war iii'the belly, and did 
every thing ^“int off their supplies of food. 
Mithridat ajgS merefore, took advantage of 
the time,2||^e Lucullus was storming a 
fort, and WffX away almost all his horse to 
Bithynia, ^^th the sumpter cattle, and as 
many of lijPfoot as were unfit for service. 
On intelli^Hce of which, Lucullus, while it 
was yet mHp, came to his camp, and in the 
morning^MC)Ugh it was stormy weather, 
took witMpim ten cohorts of foot, and the 
horse, raff pursued them under falling 
snow afvf in cold so severe that many of his 
solders were unable to proceed; and with 
the rest coming upon the enemy, near the 
river Rhyndacus, he overthrew them with 
so great a slaughter that the very women 
of Apollonia came out to seize on the booty 
and strip the slain. Great numbers, as we 
may suppose, were slain; six thousand 
horses were taken, with an infinite number 
of beasts of burden, and no less than fifteen 
thousand men. All which he led along by 
the enemy’s camp. I cannot but wonder 
on this occasion at Sallust, who says that 
this was the first time camels were seen by 
the Romans, as if he thought those who, 
long before, under Scipio, defeated Antio- 
.ichus, or those who lately had fought against 
Archelaus near Orchojnenus and Chaeronea, 
had not known what a camel was. Mithri- 
dates himself, fully determined upon flight, 
a%mere delays and diversions for Lucufius, 
sent his admiral Aristonicus to the Greek 
sea; who, however, was betrayed ♦in the 
very instant of going off, and Lucullus 
became master of him, and ten thousand 
ieces of gold which he was carrying with 
im to corrupt some of the Roman army. 
After which, Mithridates himself made for 


the sea, leaving the foot officers to cendnrt 
the army, upon whom Lucullus fell ne 
the river Granicus, where he took a 
number alive, and slew twenty thousa^ 
It is reported that the total number killed 
of fighting men and of others who followed 
the camp, amounted to something not far 
short of three hundred thousand. 

Lucullus first went to Cyzicus, where he 
was received with all the joy and gratitude 
suiting the occasion, and then collected a 
navy, visiting the shores of the Hellespont. 
And arriving at Troas, he lodged in the 
temple of Venus, where, in the night, he 
thought he saw the goddess coming to him 
and saying, 

Sleep’st thou, great lion, when the fawns are nigh? 

Rising up hereupon, he called his friends to 
him, it being yet night, and told them his 
vision; at which instant some Ilians came 
up and acquainted him that thirteen of the 
king’s quinqueremes were seen off the 
Achaean harbor, sailing for Lemnos, lie at 
once put to sea, took these, and slew their 
Admiral Isidorus. And then he made after 
another squadron, who were just come into 
ort, and were hauling their vessels ashore, 
lit fought from the decks, and sorely galled 
Lucullus’s men ; there being neither room 
to sail round them, nor to bear upon them 
for any damage, his ships being afloat, while 
theirs stood secure and fixed on the sand. 
After much ado, at the only landing-place 
of the island, he disembarked the choicest 
of his men, who, falling upon the enemy 
behind, killed some, and forced others to 
cut their cables, and thus making from the ^ 
shore, they fell foul upon one another, or 
came within the reach of Lucullus’s fleet. 
Many were killed in the action. Among 
the captives was Marius, the commander 
sent by Sertorius, who had but one eve. 
And it was Lucullus’s strict command to his 
men before the engagement, that they 
should kill no man who had but one eye, 
that he might rather die under disgrace and 
reproach. 

This being over, he hastened his pursuit 
after Mithridates, whom he hoped to find 
still in Bithynia, intercepted by Voconius, 
whom he sent out before to Nicomedia wuto 
part of the fleet, to stop his flight, 
Voconius, loitering in Samothrace ^ fr 
initiated and celebrate a feajst, let slip fa's 
opportunity, Mithridates being passed n. 
with all his fleet. He, hastening into 1 
tus before Lucullus should come up 
was caught in a storm, which dispersed ni 
fleet and sunk several ships.- The 
floated on all the neighboring shore to 
many days after. The merchant 
which he himself was, could not well in tn 
heavy swell be brought ashore by the 
ters for its bigness, and it being heavy 
water and ready to sink, he left it and we» 
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aboard a pirate vessel, delivering himself to remove Greek cities bodily into Media, to 
into the hands of pirates, and thus unex- conquer Syria and Palestine, to put to death 
pectedly and wonderfully came safe to Hera- the kings of the royal line of Seleucus, 
clea, in Pontus. ^ away their wives and daughters 

Thus tlie proud language Liicullus had by violence. This same |e relation and 
used to the senate, ended without any mis- son-in-law to Mithridates, and cannot but 
chance. For they having decreed him three receive him upon entreaty, and enter into 
thousand talents to furnish out a navy, he war with us to defend him; so that, while 
himself was against it, and sent them word we endeavor to dispose Mithridates, we shall 
that without any such great and costly sup- endanger the bringing in of Tigraues 
plies, by the confederate shipping alone, he against us, who already has sought occasion 
did not in the least doubt but to rout Mith- to fall out with us, but can never find one 
ridates from the sea. And so he did, by so justifiable as the succor of a friend and 
divine assistance, for it is said that the prince in his necessity. Why, therefore 
wrath of Diana of Priapus brought the great sliould we put Mithridates upon this re- 
tempest upon the men of Pontus, because source, who as yet does not see iiow he may 
they had robbed her temple, and removed best fight with us, and disdjiins to stoop to 
her image. Tigraues; and not rather allow him time to 

Many were persuading Lucullus to defer gatlier a new ’ army and grow confident 
the war, but he rejected their counsel, and again, that we may thus fight with Col- 
marched through Bithynia and Galatia into chains, and 'J'ibareiiians, whom we have 
the king’s country, in such great scarcity of oftcm defeated already, and not with Medea 
provision at first, that thirty thousand Gala- and Armenians.” 

tians followed, every man carrying a bushel Upon these motives, Lucullus sat down 
of wlieat at his back. ^ Hut subduing all in before Amisus, and slowly caiTied on the 
his progress before him, he at last found siege. But the winter h(*ing well spent, he 
himself in such great plenty, that an ox was left Murena in charge of it, ftin i went him- 
sold in the camp for a single drachma, and self against Mithridates, theJ&indezvousing 
a slave for four. Ihe other ^ booty they at Cabira, and resolvingra^^await the 
imule no account of, but left it behind or Romans, with forty thousawBfcoot about 
<le8troyed it; there being no disposing of it, him, and fourteen thousand horizon whom 
where all had such abundance. But when he chiefly confided. Passi^ the river 
they had made frequent incursions with Lyciis, he challenged the RoimUb into the 
their cavalry, and h id advanced as far as plains, where the cavalry engoj^K, and the 
ihemiscyra, and the plains of the Ther- Romans were beaten. Pon)|X)l|^M, a 'man 
niodon, merely laying W'aste the country of some note, was taken woujwd ; and 
before them, they began to find fault witli sore, and in pain as he was, carried 
bucullus, asking “ why he took so many before Mithridates, and asked by’tlle king,, 
owns by surrender, and never one by storm, if he would biicoine his friend, if hfe saved 
w nch might enrich them with the plunder? his life. He answered, yes, if you become 
and now, forsooth, leaving Amisus behind, reconciled to the Romans; if not, your 
ricn and wealthy city, of easy conquest, enemy.” Mitliridabts wondered at Iiirn, 
c osely besieged, he will carry us into the and did him no hurt. The enemy being 
1 larenian and Chaldean wilderness, to with their cavalry master of the plains^ 
tlfi Lucullus, little Lucullus was something afraid, and hesi- 

a ing this would be of such dangerous tated to enter the mountains, being very 
isequence ^ it afterwards proved, took large, woody, and almost inaccessible, when, 
aqd slighted it; and was ratlier by good luck, some Greeks who had fled 
bi ll ^ d* h' excuse himself to those who into a cave were taken, the eldest of whom, 

time about Arteinidorus by name, promised to bring 
and n?i ^ ^ places not worth the while, Lucullus, and scat him in a place of safety 

recruit. Mithridates opportunity to for his army, where there was a fort that 

“and a'f k i® what I'design,” said he, overlooked Cabira. Lucullus, believing him, 
mav* contriving by my delay, that lighted his fires, and marched in the night ; 

*jdprabl^^^ again, and gather a con- and safely passing the defile, gained the 
may induce him to place, and in the morning was seen above 
vou not fly away before us. Fordo the enemy, pitching his camp in a place 

b^'ss beh^^ 9 ^ unknown wilder- advantageous to descend ufxm them if he 
a multif/d ^ ^ desired to fight, and secure from being 

conceM tains, enough to forced, if fie preferred to lie still. Neither 

avoid a kings that wdshed to side was willing to engage at present. But 

few da ^ 1 a journey but it is related that some of the king’s party 

where Ti from Cabira to Armenia, were hunting a stag, and some Romans 

kolda in king of kings, and wanting to cut them off, caifie out and met 

^*“1 tok^* ^ ^at has enabled them. Whereupon they skirmished, more 

*eepUte Parthians in narrow boun^, still drawing together to each side, and at 
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last the king’s party prevailed, on which 
the Homans, from their camp seeing their 
companions fly, were enraged, and ran to 
Lucullus with entreaties to lead them out, 
demanding that the sign might be given 
for battle. But he, that they might know 
of what consequence the presence and ap- 
pearance of a wise commander is in time of 
conflict and danger, ordered them to stand 
still. But he went down himself into the 
lain 8, and meeting with the foremost that 
ed, commanded them to stand and turn 
back with him. These obeying, the rest 
also turned and formed again in a body, 
and thus, with no great difficulty, drove 
bacJk the enemies, and pursued, them to 
their camp. After his return, Lucullus 
inflicted the customary punishment upon 
the fugitives, and made them dig a trench 
of twelve foot, working in their frocks un- 
fastened, while the rest stood by and looked 
on. 

There was in Mithridates’s camp, one 
Olthacus, a chief of the Dandarians, a bar- 
barous people livihg near the lake Maeotis, 
a man remarkable for strength and courage 
in fight, wise in council, and pleasant and 
ingratiating in conversation. He, out of 
emulation, and a constant eagerness which 
possessed him to outdo one of the other 
chiefs of his country, promised a great piece 
of service to Mithridates, no less than the 
death of Lucullus. The king commended 
his resolution, and, according to agreement, 
counterfeited anger, and put some disgrace 
upon him ; whereupon he took horse, and 
fled to Lucullus, who kindly received him, 
being a man of great name in the army. 
After some short trial of his sagacity and 
erseverance, he found way to Lucullus ’s 
oard and council. The Dandarian, think- 
ing he had a fair opportunity, commanded 
hig servants to lead his horse out of the 
camp, while he himself, as the soldiers 
were refreshing and resting themselves, it 
being then high noon, went to the generaPs 
tent, not at all expecting that entrance 
would be denied to one who was so familiar 
with him, and came under pretence of ex- 
traordinary business with him. lie had 
certainly been admitted, had not sleep, 
which has destroyed many captains, saved 
Lucullus. For so it was, and Menedemus, 
one of the bedchamber, was standing at the 
' door,, who told Olthacus that it was alto- 
gether unseasonable to see the general, since, 
after lofig watching and hard labor, he was 
but just before laid ddwn to repose himself. 
Olthacus would not go away upon .this 
denial, but still persisted, saying that he 
must go in to speak of some necessary 
affairs, whereupon Menedemus grew angry, 
and replied that nothing was more neces- 
sary than the safety of Lucullus, and forced 
him away with both hands. Upon which, 
out of fear, he straightway left the camp, | 


I took horse, and without effect returned t 
I Mithridates. Thus in action as in physic 
is the critical moment that gives both th 
fortunate and the fatal effect. ^ 

After this, Sornatius being sent out wit) 
ten companies for forage, and pursiu^d bi 
Menander, one of Mithridates’s captairn' 
stood his ground, and after a sharp enj^aee 
ment, routed and slew a consid^rab’ 
number of the enemy. Adrianus bein' 
sent afterward, with some forces, to procuri 
food enough and to spare for the camp, Mitn 
ridates did not let the opportunity slip, hu 
despatched Menemachus and Myro, with i 
great force, both horse and foot, against him 
all which except two men, it is stated, wm., 
cutoff by the Romans. Mithridates conceals, 
the loss, giving it out that it was a siiml, 
defeat, nothing near so great as re})ort'Mi, 
and occasioned by the uijskilfulness of tie 
leaders. But Adrianus in great pomp passe-j 
by his camp, having many wagons full r.i 
corn and other booty, filling Mithridates with 
distress, and the army with confusion and 
consternation. It was resolved, therefore, to 
stay no longer. But when the king’s str- 
vants sent away their own goods quit'tl.v, and 
hindered others from doing so too, the s d* 
diers in great fury thronged and crowdotl to 
the gates, seized on the king’s servants and 
killed them, and p>lnndered the baggas:*. 
Dorylaus, the general, in this confusion, haw 
ing nothing else besides his purple cloak, 
lost his life for that, and Hermteus, the 
priest, was trod underfoot in the gate. 

Mithridates, having not one of his guards 
nor even a groom remaining with him. 
out of the camp in the throng, but had inme 
of his horses with him ; until Ptolemy, tiie 
eunuch, some little time after, seeing him 
the press making his way among the other', 
dismounted and gave his horse to the 
The Romans were already close upon him in 
their pursuit, nor was it through want et 
speed that they failed to catch him, but they 
were as near as possible doing so. 
greediness and a petty military avarice Imy 
dered them from acquiring that booty, wha'Q 
in so many fights and hazards they h.vi 
sought after, and lost Lucullus the ^ 
his victory. For the horse which carried 
king was within reach, but one of the nin ^ 
that carried the treasure either by acci'h"'^ 
stepping in, or by order of the king sc ap 
pointed to go between him ^nd the puisuers. 
they seized and pilfered the gold, and la 
ing out among themselves about the 
let slip the great prize. Neither was tb^ 
greediness prejudicial to Lucullus ia 
only, but also they slew Callistratus, t . 
king’s confidential attendant, under susp 
cion of having five hundred pieces of 
his girdle ; whereas Lucullus had spycia k 
ordered that he should be conveyed 
.the camp. ' Notwithstanding all which, 
gave t^em leave to plunder me camp- 
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After "this, in Cabira, and other strong- 
holds which he took, he found great treasures, 
and private prisons, in which many Greeks 
and many of the king’s relations had been 
con6ned, who, having long since counted 
themselves no other than dead men, by the 
favor of Lucullus, met not with relief so 
truly as with a new life and second birth. 
Xv^a, also, sister of Mithridates, enjoyed 
the like‘ fortunate captivity; while those who 
seemed to be most out of danger, his wives 
and sisters at Phernacia, placed in safety as 
they thought, miserably perished, [Mithri- 
dates in his flight sending Bacchides the 
eunuch to them. Among others there were 
two sisters of the king, lioxana and Statira, 
unmarried woman forty years old, and two 
Ionian wives, Berenice of Chios, and Moni- 
me of Miletus. This latter was the most 
celebrated amohg the Greeks, because she so 
long wfthsitood the king in his courtship to 
her, thou^i he presented her with tilteen 
thousand pieces of gold, until a covenant of 
marriage was made, and a crown was sent 
her, and she was saluted queeji. She had 
been a sorrowful woman before, and often 
bewailed her beauty, that had procured h(‘r 
a keeper, instead of a husband, and a watch 
of barbarians, instead of the home and at- 
hmdance of a wife; and, removed far from 
Greece, she enjoyed the pleasure which she 
proposed to herself, only in a dream, being 
m the mean time robbed of that which is 
real. And when Bacchides came and bade 
them prepare for death, as every one thought 
most easy and painless, she took the diadem 
from her head, and fastening the string to 
In-r neck, suspended herself with it ; which 
soon breaking, “ O wretched headband ! ” 
Bai<l she, *• not able to lielp me even in this 
small thing ! ” And throwing it away she 
spat on it, and offered her throat to Bac- 
chides. Berenice had prepared a potion for 
herself, but at her mother’s entreaty, who 
sb>od by, she gave her part of it. Both 
drank of the potion, whicli prevailed over 
the weaker body. But Berenice, having 
drunk too little, was not released by it, but 
lingering on unable to die, was strangled by 
i acc hides for haste. It is said that one of 
unmarried sisters drank the poison, with 
>i Ut execrations and curses ; but Statira 
f nothing ungentle or reproachf ul , but, 

• contrary, commended her brother, 
o in ms own danger neglected not theirs, 
«• It carefully provided that they might go 
of the world without shame or disgrace, 
being a good and humane man, 
things. However, 
he came to Talaura. from whence 
6e.i before his arrival Mithridates had 
^ Tigranes in Armenia. 
('hal/ll2^ subdued the 

Tibareniaus, with the lesser 
and having reduced all their forts 

«e sent Appius to Tigrane^ to de- 
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mand Mithridates. He himself went to Ami- 
8US, which still held out under the command 
of Callimachus, who, by his great engineer- 
ing skill, and his dexterity at all the shifts 
and subtleties of a siege, had greatly incom- 
moded the Romans. For which afterward 
he paid dear enough, and was now out-ma- 
noeuvred by Lucullus, who, unexpectedly 
coming upon him at the time of the day 
when the soldiers used to witlulraw and 
rest themselves, gained part of the wall, and 
forced him to leave the city, in doing which 
he fired it ; either envying the llomaiiH tlie 
booty, or to secure his own escape the better. 
No man looked after those who went off in 
the ships, but as soon as the fire had seized 
on most part of the wall, the soldiers pre- 
pared themselves for plunder; wliile Lucul- 
lus, pitying the ruin of the city, brought 
assistance from without, and eiicouragini his 
men to extinguish the flames. But all, be- 
ing intent upon tlie lu’t'y, and giving no 
h(‘e<l to him, with loud outcries, beat and 
clashed their arms tog<*<ln*r, until he was 
compelled to let them j>lunder, that by that 
unmans he might at least .save, the city from 
fire. But they did (|uite. the contrary, for 
in searching the houses with lights and 
torches every wliere, they were theinstdveg the 
cause of th(i d(‘structi()u of most of the build- 
ings, inasmuch that wlnui Lucullus tlie next 
thiy went in, lie shed tears, and said to his 
friiuids, that he had ofUui befhn^ hless'**! the 
fortune of Sylla, but mwer so much admired 
it as then, lM*cause wh(*n he- was willing, he 
was also able to save Athens, “ but my infe- 
licity issucli, that while 1 (*iideavt)r to imi- 
tate him. 1 become like Murninius.” Never- 
theless, he <‘nd(‘avored to savi* as much of 
the city iis he couhl, ami at tlu^ same time, 
al.so, by a hapjty jirovidence, a fall of rain 
concurred to extinguish the fire, 1I(* him- 
self while present n'paired the ruins as much 
as he could, receiving hack the inhahitaiits 
who had fleil, and settling as many other 
Greeks as were willing to live there, .add- 
ing a hundred furlongs of ground to the 
place. 

This city was a colony of Atliens, built at 
that time when she flourished and was nowiT- 
fulat sea, uix>n which account many wlmfletl 
from Aristion’s tyranny Hettle<l here, and 
were admitted as citizens, but had the ill-luck 
to fly from evils at home, into greater abroad. 
As many of these as survived Lucullus fui> 
nished every one with clothes- ami two hun- 
dred draclmnis, and sent them away in bj their 
own country. On this occasiem, Jyrannioti 
thej^ammarian was taken. Murena begged 
him of Lucullus, and texjk him and ma<ic him 
afreedman; but in this he abused. Lucullus’s 
favor who by no means liked that a man o£ 
high repute for learning should be first made 
a slave, and then freed ; for freedom thus 
speciously granted again, was a real depnvar 
tion of what he had before. But not in this 
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case alone Hor^l^aliowed himself far inferior 
in generosit^y^ ^ ^e general. 

LnculliM now busj in looking after 
the cities d^Jk^ia, and having no war to divert 
his time, spent it in the administration of law 
and justice, the want of which had for a long 
time left the .province a prey to unspeakable 
and incredible miseries ; so plundered and 
enslaved by tax-farmers and usurers, that 
private people were compelled to sell their 
sons in the flower of their youth, and their 
daughters in their virginity, and the States 
publicly to sell their consecrated gifts, pic- 
tures and statues. In the end their lot was 
to yield themselves up slaves to their creditors, 
but before this, worse troubles befell therA, 
tortures, inflicted with ropes and by horses, 
standing abroad to be scorched when the sun 
was hot, and being driven into ice and clay 
in the cold ; insomuch that slavery was no 
less than a redemption and ioy to them. 
Lucullus in a short time freed the cities from 
all these evils and oppressions ; for, first of 
all, he ordered there should be no more taken 
than one per cent. Secondly where the inter- 
est exceeded the principal, he struck it otf. 
The third, and most considerable order was, 
that the creditor should receive the fourth 
part of the debtor’s income ; but if any 
lender had added the interest to the principal, 
it was utterly disallowed. Insomuch, that in 
the space of four years all debts were paid, 
and lands returned to their right owners. The 
public debt was contracted when Asia was 
fined twenty thousand talents by Sylla, but 
twice as much was paid to the collectors who 
by their usury had by this time advanced it 
to a hundred and twenty thousand talents. 
And accordingly they inveighed against Lu- 
cullus at Rome, as grossly injured by him, 
and by their money’s help, (as indeed, they 
were very powerful, and had many of the 
statesmen in their debt,) they stirred up sev- 
eral leading men against him. But Lucullus 
was not only beloved by the cities which he 
obliged, but was also wished for by other 
provinces, who blessed the good-luck of those 
who had such a governor over them. 

Appius Clodius, who was sent to Tigranes, 
(the same Clodius was brother to Lucullus’s 
wife,) being led by the king’s guides, a 
roundabout way, unnecessarily long and 
tedious, through the upper country, being 
informed by his freedrnan, a Syrian by 
nation, of the direct road, left that lengthy 
and fallacious one ; and bidding the bar- 
barians, his guides, adieu, in a few days 
passed over Euphrates, «nd came to Antioch 
upon Daphne. There being commanded to 
wait for Tigranes, who at that time was 
reducing s^rae towns in Phoenicia, he won 
over many chiefs to his side, who unwill- 
ingly submitted to the king of Armenia, 
among whom was Zjirbienus, king of the 
Gordyeniaus; also many of the conquered 
cities corresponded privately with him, whom 


he assured of relief from Lucullus, but 
ordered them to lie still at present. ’ The 
Armenian government was an oppressive 
one, and intolerable to the Greeks, especi. 
ally that of the present king, who growine 
insolent and overbearing with his success^ 
imagined all things valuable and esteemed 
among men not only were his in fact, but 
had been purposely created for him aluue. 
From a small and inconsiderable beginning, 
he had gone on to be the conqueror of nmuv 
nations, had humbled the Parthian power 
more than any before him, and filled Mese. 
potamia with Greeks, whom he carried in 
numbers out of Cilicia and Cappadocia. He 
transplanted also the Arabs, who lived in 
tents, from their country and home, and 
settled them near him, that by their means 
he might carry on the trade. 

He had many kings waiting on him, but 
four he always carried with him ap ^rvants 
and guards, who, when he rode, rtiii by his 
horse’s side in ordinary under-frocks, and 
attended him, when sitting on his throne, 
and publishing his decrees to the people, 
with tlieir hands folded together; which 
posture of all others was that which most 
expressed slavery, it being thaj; of men who 
had bidden adieu to liberty, and had pre- 
pared their bodies more for chastisement, 
than the service of their masters. Appius, 
nothing dismayed or surprised at this theat- 
rical display, as soon as audience was grant«?d 
him, said ne came to demand Mitliridates 
for Lucullus’s triumph, otherwise to de- 
nounce war against Tigranes : insomuch tliat 
though Tigranes endeavored to receive him 
with a smooth countenance and a forced 
smile, he could not dissemble his discom- 
posure to those who stood about him, at the 
bold language of the young man ; for it was 
the first time, perhaps, in twenty-five years, 
the length of his reign, or, more truly, of 
his tyranny, that any free speech had b' fn 
uttered to him. However, he made auswt r 
to Appius, that he would not desert Mith- 
ridates, and would defend himself, if 
Romans attacked him. He was auL'^rv, 
also,- with Lucullus for calling him only 
king in his letter, and not king of kinu’s. 
and, in his answer, would not give him his 
title of imperator. Great gifts were sent 
Appius, which he refused ; but on their 
being sent again and augmented, that he 
might not seem to refuse in anger, ho too 
one goblet and,^ent the rest back, and with- 
out delay went off to the general. . 

Tigranes before this neither vouchs;ue 
to see nor speak with Mithridates, though 
near kinsman, and forced out of so ji- 
able a kingdom, but proudly and scoring . 
kept him at‘ a distance, as a sort of 
in a marshy and unhealthy district; 
now, with much profession of respect a 
kindness, he sent for him, and at a - 
conference between them in the palace, to J 
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healed up uU private jealousies between 
them, punishing their favorites, who bore 
all the mame ; among whom Metrodorus of 
Scepsis was one, an eloquent and learned 
man, and so close an intimate as commonly 
to be called the king’s father. This man, 
as it happened, being employed in an em- 
bassy by Mithridates to solicit help against 
the Romans, Tigranes asked him, “ what 
would Metrodorus, advise me to in 

tills affair? ” In return to which, either 
out of good-will to Tigranes, or a want of 
solicitude* for Mithridates, he made answer, 
that as ambassador he counselled liiin to it, 
but Jis a friend dissuaded him from it. This 


Tigranes reixirted, and affirmed to Mith- 
ridates, thiiiKing that no irreparable harm 
would come of it to Metrodorus. Ihit u|X)n 
this he was presently taken off, and Tigranes 
was sorry for what he had done, though he 
had not, indeed, been absolutely the cause 
of his death; yet he had given the fatal turn 
to the anger of Mithridates, wdio had ])riv- 
ately hated him before, as appeared from 
his cabinet papers when taken, among which 
there was an order that Metrodorus should 
die. Tigranes buried him sphuididly, spar- 
ing no cost ^ to his dead body, whom he 
K'trayed when alive. In Tigranes's court 
died, also, Amphicrates the orator, (if, for 
the sake of Athens, we may also mention 
him,) of whom it is told tliat he left his 
country and fled to Seleucia, upon the river 
Tigris, and, being desired to teach logic 
among them, arrogantly replied, that ihe 
dish was too little to hold a doljdiin. Il(‘, 
therefore, came to Cleopatra, daughter of 
Mithridates, and q^ueen to 'figranes, but 
b«dug accused of misdemeanors, prohibited 
all commerce with his countrymen, ended 
his days by starving himself. He, in like 
manner, received from Cleopatra an honora- 
ble burial, near Sapha, a place so called in 
that country. 

hucullus, when he had reestablished law 
and a lasting peace in Asia, did not alto- 
^etlipr forget pleasure and mirth, but, dur- 
ing his residence at Ephesus, gratified the 
c> les with sports, festival triumphs, wrest- 
I'lg games, and single combats of gladia- 
irs. And they, m requital, instituted 
V ; Lucullean games, in honor to 

» in. thus manifesting their love to him, 

nen was of more value to him tlian all 
when Appius came to him, 
loia him he must prepare for war with 
again into Pontus, and, 
OTw. together his army, besieged Sin- 

siS Cilicians of the king’s 

thereupon killed a 
on firo Sinopians, and set the cit> 

Whlikk » night epdeavored to escape, 
the Mi j Lucullus perceived, he entered 
who wl’ ei^t thousand of them 

the behind ; but restored to 

“>« u>liabitaaU what wm their own, and 
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took special care for the welfare of the city. 
To which he was chiefly proqi^ed by this 
vi.siou. One seemed to come' Elm in his 
sleep, and say, “Go on a Ut^ft further, 
Lucullus, for Aptolyeus is edming to see 
thee.” When he arose, he could not im- 
agine what the Vision meant. ^ The same 
day he took the city, and as he was pursu- 
ing the Cilicians, who were flying by sea, 
he saw a statue lying on the shore, which 
the Cilicians carried so far, hut had not 
time to carry aboard. It was one of tlie 
masterpieces of Sthenis. And om? told bim, 
tliat it was the statue of Autolyous, tlio 
founder of the city. This Aiitolycus is 
rej^>orted to have been son to Dt‘iinachus, 
and one of those who, under Hercules, went 
on the exp(‘dition out of Tliessaly against 
tlie Amazons ; from whence in liis return 
with Deinoleon and Phlogius, lost his 
vessel on a jH>int of the Chersonesiis, called 
IVdalimn. He himself, with his com- 
panions and tln*ir weapi>ns, being savt'd, 
came to Sino]>e, and dis)>oss«*ss(‘d the Syri- 
ans there. 'Hie Syrians held it, desc(Mided 
from Syrus, as is tin* story, the son of 
Apollo, and Sino}>e tin* (laughter of Asopus. 
Which as soon as Lueulliis lu’ard, In^ re- 
membered the admonition of Sylla, whoso 
advice it is in liis Abmioirs. to treat nothing 
as so certain and so worthy of reliance as uu 
intimation given in dreams. 

When it was now told liim that Mithri- 
dates and 'rigranes wore just ready to trans- 
port th(*ir forc(‘H into Lycaonia and (hlicia, 
with the object of entering Asia befo^^ bim, 
he wondered much why the ArnuMdaii, hu[)- 
j)osing him to ent«*rtajn any real inhmtion io 
fight with the Komans, did not assist Mdh- 
ridates in his floiirisliing condition, and join 
forc<‘8 when h<‘ was tit lor service, insLiwl of 
suffering liim to be vanipiisln*<i and broken 
in ]»ieceM, and now at last beginning the war, 
wlien its hopes wen* grown cold, ami throw- 
ing himself <Iown Ijeadlong with them, w'ho 
were irrevocably fallen already. Hut when 
Machares, the son of Mithridah'S, and gov- 
ernor of HoKi)orn8, sent him a crown, valued 
at a thousand j>iece8 of gold, and desired to 
be enrolled as a friend and confederate of the 
Homans, he fairly r(*j)Ut(td that war at an 
end, and left .Sornatius, his de[iiity, with six 
thousand soldiers, to take care of JVmtus. 
He liimself with twelve thousand foot, and a 
little less than three thousand horse, weni 
forth to the second war, advancing, it 
seemed very plain, with too great and ill- 
ad vi8<jd s[>eed, into tlie midst of warlike na- 
tions and many thousands u[Km thousands 
of horse, into an unknown exbuit of country, 
every way . inclosed with deep rivers and 
mountains, never free from snow ; which 
made the soldiers, alremly far from orderly, 
follow him with (preat unwillingness and op- 
position. For the same rea^n, also, the 
popular leaders at home publicly inveighed 
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and declaimed against him, as one that 
raised up war after war, not so much for the 
interest of the republic, as that he himself, 
being still in commission, might not lay 
down arms, but go on enrighing himself by 
the public dangers. These men, in the end, 
effected their purpose. But Lucullus by long 
journeys came to the Euphrates, where, find- 
ing the waters high and rough from the win- 
ter, he was much troubled for fear of delay 
and difficulty while he should procure boats 
and make a bridge of them. But in the eve- 
ning the flood beginning to retire, and de- 
creasing all through the night, the next day 
they saw the river far down within his banks, 
so mucli so that the inhabitants, discovering 
the little islands in the river, and the water 
stagnating among them, a thing which had 
rarely happened before, made obeisance to 
Lucullus, before whom the very river was 
humble and submissive, and yielded an easy 
and swift passage. Making use of the oppor- 
tunity, he carried over his army, and met with 
a lucky sign at landing. Holy heifers are 
pastured on purpose for Diana Persia, whom, 
of all the gods, the barbarians beyond Euph- 
rates chiefly adore. They use these heifers 
only for her sacrifices. At other times they 
wander up and down undisturbed, with the 
mark of the goddess, a torch, branded on 
them ; and it is no such light or easy thing, 
when occasion requires, to seize one of them. 
But one of these, when the army had passed 
the Euphrates, coming to a rock consecrated 
to the goddess, stood upon it, and then laying 
down her neck, like others that are forced 
down with a rope, offered herself to Lucullus 
for sacrifice. Besides which, he offered also 
a bpll to Euphrates, for his safe passage. 
That day he tarried there, but on the next, 
and those that followed, he travelled through 
Sophene, using no manner of violence to the 
people who came to him and willingly re- 
ceived his army. And when the soldiers 
were desirous to plunder a castle that seemed 
to be well stored within, “ That is the cas- 
tle,” said he, “ that we must storm,” show- 
ing them Taurus, at a distance ; “ the rest 
is reserved for those who conquer there.” 
Wherefore hastening his march, and passing 
the Tigris, he came over into Armenia. 

The first messenger that gave notice of 
Lucullus ’s coming was so far from pleasing 
Tigranes, that he had his head cut off for his 
pains ; and no man daring to bring further 
information, without any intelligence at all, 
Tigranes sat while war was already blazing 
around him, giving ear only to those who 
flattered him, by saying that Lucullus would 
show himself a great commander, if he ven- 
tured to wait for Tigranes at Ephesus, and 
di^.^otiat once fly out of Asia, at the mere 
of the many thousands that were come 
against him. He is a. man of a strong body 
that can carry off a great quantity qi wine 
and of a powerful constitution of mind that 


can sustain felicity. Mithrobarzanes, one of 
his chief favorites, first dared to tell him th 
truth, but had no more thanks for his free! 
dom of speech, than to be immediately sent 
out against Lucullus with three tliousand 
horse, and a great number of foot, with per. 
eiiiptory demands to bring him alive, and 
trample down his army. Some of Lucullus’s 
men were then pitching their camp, and the 
rest were coming up to them, wfien the 
scouts gave notice that the enemy was ap- 
proaching, whereupon he was in fear lest 
they should fall upon him, while his nun 
were divided and unarranged ; which made 
him stay to pitch the camp himself, and send 
out Sextilius, the legate, with sixteen hun- 
dred horse, and about as many heavy and 
and light arms, with orders to advanee to- 
wards the enemy, and wait until intelligence 
came to him that the camp was finished. 
Sextilius designed to have kept .this order; 
but Mithrobarzanes coming furiously upon 
him, he was forced to fight. In the engage- 
ment, Mithrobarzanes himself was slain, fight- 
ing, and all his men, except a few who ran 
away, were destroyed. After this Tigranes 
left Tigranocerta, a great city built by him- 
self, and retired to Taurus, and called all 
his forces about him. 

But Lucullus, giving him no time to rendez- 
vous, sent out Murena to harass and cut off 
those who marched to Tigranes, and Sextil- 
ius, also, to disperse a great company of Ara- 
bians then on the way to the king. Sextilius 
fell upon the Arabians in their camp, and 
destroyed most of them, and also iM arena, 
in his pursuit after Tigranes through a crag- 
gy and narrow pass, opportunely fell up<^n 
him. Upon which Tigranes, abandoning all 
his baggage, fled; many of the Armenians 
were killed, and more taken. After this suc- 
cess, Lucullus went to Tigranocerta, and sit- 
ting down before the city, besieged it. In it 
were many Greeks carried away out of Cilicia, 
and many barbarians in like circumstances 
with the Greeks, Adiabenians, Assyrians, 
Gordyenians, and Cappadocians, whose na- 
tive cities he had destroyed, and forced awav 
the inhabitants to settle here. It was a ric 
and beautiful city, every common man, an^ 
every man of rank, in imitation of tin* kh'J’ 
studied to enlarge and adorn it. This nia 
Lucullus more vigorously press the si^*ge, l' 
the belief that Tigranes would not P'^tien 
endure it, but even against his own 
ment would come down in anger to ior 
him away ; in which he was not niii^taKc * 
Mithridates earnestly dissuaded hirnlrom 
sending messengers and letters to him j 
engage, but rather with his horse to try 
cut off the supplies. Taxiles, also, who ca 
from Mithridates, and who stayed 
army, very much entreated the king to 
bear, and to avoid the Roman arms, tn . 
it was not safe to meddle with. To 
hearkened at first, but when the Arme 
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Mid Gordyenlans in s fall body, and the I pleasant nnnn *•.« • 

irbole forces of Med^ and Adiabenians, un- wSown^rino.^ff *!!’ t**® 

der their respective kings, joined him; when for ambassiSf^ '^®™ '"“"y 

many Arabians came up from the sea beyond /Tims fheTc^fiT.’..»w ^ bx. few for sol.iiers. 

Babylon , and^f^m^tbe Caspiap sea,, the" Al- Ls^Z Ze. Si'Ifs 

Ins forces under arms. TJ.« 


baniaiis and the Iberians their neighbors, 
and not a few of the free people, without 
kings, living about the Araxes, by entreaty 
and hire also came together to him ; and all 
the king^s feasts and councils rang of nothing 
but expectations, boastings, and barbaric 
threatening^, Taxiles went in danger of his 
life, for giving counsel against figiiting, and 
it was imputed to envy in Mithridates tlms 
to discourage him from so glorious an enter- 
prise. Therefore Tigranes would by no 
means tarry for him, for fear he should 
share in the glory, but marched on with all ' 
his army, lamenting to his friends, as it is 
said, that h«3 should fight with Lucullus alone 
and not wdth all the Roman generals togetl/ 
er. Neither was his boldness to be aceJiun. 
ted wholly frantic or unreasonable, wdien h<‘ 
had so many nations and kings attendin.r 
him, and so many tens of thousands of well 
armed foot and horse about him. IIo Ind 
twenty thousand archers and slingers, fifty- 
five thou.sand horse, of which 8(went(‘en 
thou.sand were in complete armor, as Lucul- 
us wrrote to the senate, a hundred and fifty 
ho . sand heavy-armodmeu, drawn up I'ar^ 
into cohorts, partly into i)halanxe.s bf>. 

w;tr, r^ to drain off 

xatcra and cut wood, aiul to perform otlier 

t so>;'''co8, to the number of tliirty 

thearmrad l quartered behind 

the.nor.ffmihdal'^e'tothl?’ 

•^'‘■agueHnV ‘'‘® Romans 

Pooplfw ?,f,, “•« l><irbarou., 

lions receive!! H •'“><1 acclaina- 

Itniiians from tho*'^ n’ tbroateniiig the 

■nenians T. *’ the^ Ar- 

I-uc,db.s to leavr^he sie 

^ isranes othora fi / march up to 

'^•ave the’sie ‘ran/* “ "'•‘fo ‘o 

»«> answered^ tiiat^n!!!fl!’“''^ '^"tiind. 
■■'Sht, l.ut together h .‘u®*' ‘tself was 

*;''laccordZlv^hed?«^de!fv = 

■'birena with siv j ^ ®''!"y’ “'"t loft 

the siege and him.'if*^"** “harge of 

'ohorL inThll* ‘'^«''ty- 

‘honsandine’n aril-!/ 

•ndslinger" r and with all thehorso 
"‘ting /own “ thousaml 

•PPc/ed,"nde/d ® plain, he 

g^ane*, and a fit I 'POona>derable to Ti- 
"r about hi the flattering 

nl^f^loast lots fne tn”"*® whom jeered, 

^the\ing, and comm* and everyone 

^ to andertatr?-'"*"“®''a®anieanddesir- 

S?.athew, 

^‘flumes 
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hior/ ^ucnims brought out 

.r*® barbariatarmy 

I 1 • * side of the river, aj\ 

nrmr!';ff'‘-t ‘‘"n •‘'‘® westward in 

, 'at part of it, where it was easiest forded 
r.iiciilliis, while ho led liis army on in haste’ 
seemed to Tigranes to be flying; who tliem 
upon called Taxiles, and in derison said 

flybmr.' •^‘''"ans 

; 1 iaxiles replied. “Would 

iideisl O king, that some siieh imlilcely 
ec.. of fortune might be destined you ; hiit 
lilt Komaiis do not, when going on a inareh 
Pn.t on their best clothe.^ nor uJ V Z 
shields, ami nakioj head-jiieces, as now you 
see them, with the leathern aiven'ngs^aU 
taken off. but this is a preparation f.m war 

lb "\Vbir'‘'n^ *"i '"'^b ‘beir ei.e- 

mns. While Iaxiles was tlms speaking, 

as bmmllus wheeled about, the first ea'do 
appeared, and the cohorts, acconling t<) their 
divisions am companies, f„nned in oisler to 

mno ‘"'‘/'‘b ■nlo, and like a 

man that 13 just recovering from a drnnk- 
f. J *’r ^'ifuues cried out twice or thrice, 
VVliat, are they upon ns?” I,, 
confusion, therefore, the anny got in array, 
the king keeping the main bo<ly to liirm 
rh wing given in charge to 

the Aihabenian, ami the rigid to tim 
in file front of whicli latt(‘r W(*ro posbtd most 
of the heavy-armed cavalry. .Some ollicers 
mlvised f.iicnilns, just as he was going to 
cross the river, to lie .still, that day being one 
ot Ui(‘ unlortiiiiatooiics wbic/j tlicycall black 
days, for on it the army under Camio, mi gag- 
ing with the Cimbrian.s, was rle.stroyf'd. 
i>ut he returned tln^ famou.s answm*, “ 1 will 
make it a happy day to tiie Romans.'' it 
was the day lud’ore tlie nom*.s of Octolxjr. 

Having HO .said, he had*! tliem lake conr- 
ap, pa.s.s(Mi over tile riv«*r, and himself br.st 
ot all led them against th.* enemy, dad in a 
coat of mail, with shining Hbiel Healths and a 
fnnged mantle ; and his sword might alreatly 
heHeenoiitof the scabbard, as if hi signify 
that they must without dttlay conu! tt> a 
hand-to-hand combat with an enemy whose 
skill was in distant fight ng, and by the 
speed of their atlvance curtail the sjiace that 
exposed them to the archery. Hut wh<?n he* 
saw the heavy-armt!d Imrst*, the fiowt-r of the 
arrny, drawn up under a liill, on the t<^)p of 
which was a broad and ojK*n plain aliout four 
furlongs distant, and of no very dilficult or 
troublesome access, he commanded his Thra^ 
cian and G-alatian horse to fall upon their 
fiank. and beat down their lances with their 
swords. The only dtjfence of these 
horsemen-at-arms are their lances ; they 
have nothing else that they can use to 
protect themselves, or annoy their enemy^ 
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on account of the weight and stiffness of 
their armor, with which the^ are, as it were, 
built up. He himself, with two cohorts, 
made to the mountain, the soldiers briskly 
following, when they saw him in arms afoot 
first toiling and climbing up. Being on the 
top and standing in an open place, with a 
loud voice he cried out, “We have overcome, 
we have overcome, fellow-soldiers ! ** And 
having so said, he marched against the armed 
horsemen, commanding his men not to throw 
their javelins, but coming up hand to hand 
with the enemy, to hack their shins and 
thighs, which parts alone were unguarded in 
these heavy-armed horsemen. But there was 
no need of this way of fighting, for they 
stood not to receive the Romans, but with 
great clamor and worse flight they and their 
heavy horses threw themselves upon the 
ranks of the foot, before ever these could so 
much as begin the fight, insomuch that with- 
out a wound or bloodshed, so many thou- 
sands were overthrown. The greatest slaugh- 
ter was made in the flight, or rather in the 
endeavoring to fly away, which they could 
not well do by reason of the depth and close- 
ness of their own ranks, which hindered 
them. Tigranes at first fled with a few, but 
seeing his son in the same misfortune, he 
took the diadem from his head, and with 
tears gave it him, bidding him save himself 
by soine other road if he could. But the 
young man, not daring to put it on, gave it 
to one of his trustiest servants to keep for 
him. This man, as it happened, being tak- 
en, was brought to Lucullus, and so, among 
the captives, the crown, also, of Tigranes was 
taken. It is stated that above a hundred 
thousand foot were lost, and that of the 
horse but very few escaped at all. Of the Ro- 
mans, a hundred were wounded, and five 
killed. Antiochus the philosopher, making 
mention of this fight in his book about the 
ods, says that the sun never saw the like, 
trabo, a second philosopher, in his histori- 
cal collection says, that the Romans could 
not but blush and deride themselves, for 
putting on armor against such pitiful slaves. 
Livy also says, that the Romans never fought 
an enemy with such unequal forces, for the 
conquerors were not so much as one twen- 
tieth part of the number of the conquered. 
The most sagacious' and experienced Roman 
commanders made it a chief commendation of 
Lucullus, that he had conquered two great and 
potent kings by two most opposite ways.haste 
and delay. For he wore out the flourishing 
power of Mithridates by delay and time, and 
ci’ushed that of Tigranes by haste ; being one 
of the rare examples of generals who made 
use of delay for active achievement, and speed 
for security. 

On this account it was that Mithridates 
had made no haste to come up to flght, ima- 
nning Lucullus would, as he had done be- 
fore, use caution and delay, which made him 


march at his leisure to join Tigranes. And 
first, as he began to meet some 
Armenians in the way, making off i if great 
fear and constefpation, he suspecteif the 
worst, and when greater numbers of stri|.T>,q 
and wounded men met him and assured him 
of the defeat, he set out to seek for Tigranes 
And finding him destitute and humriiated 
he by no means requited him with insolence’ 
but alighting from his horse, and cohdoHnJ 
with him on their common loss, he gavehiin 
his own royal guard to attend him, and ani- 
mated him for the future. And they together 
gathered fresh forces about them, in the 
city Tigranocerta, the Greeks meantime 
dividing from the barbarians, sought to de- 
liver it up to Lucullus, and he attacked and 
took it. He seized on the treasure himself, 
but gave the city to be plundered by the 
soldiers, in which were found, amongst 
other property, eight thousand talents of 
coined money. Besides this, also, he distri- 
buted eight hundred drachmas to each man, 
out of the spoils. When he undervStood that 
many players were taken in the city, wlioni 
Tigranes had invited from all parts for oin-n- 
iiig the theatre which he had built, he made 
use of them for celebrating his trinmi»lial 
games and spectacles. The Greeks he scut 
home, allowing them money for their jour 
iiey, and the barbt^rians also, as many as lia<i 
been forced away from their own dwellings 
So that by this one city being dissolved 
many, by the restitution of their former in- 
habitants, were restored. By all of whicl 
Lucullus was beloved as a benefactor am 
founder. Other successes, also, attend**' 
him, such as he well deserved, desirous ai 
he was far more of praise for acts of ju>tic' 
and clemency, than for feats in war, tlus' 
being due partly to the soldiers, and ven 
greatly to fortune, while those are the sur 
proofs of a gentle and liberal soul ; and I*; 
such aids Lucullus, at that time, evei 
w ithout the help of arms, succeeded in reduc 
ing the barbarians. For the kings of th 
Arabians came to him, tendering wdiat th< 
had, and with them the Sophenians also sub 
mitted. And he so dealt with the Gordv'’ 
nians, that they were willing to leave tlmi 
own habitations, and to follow him 
their wives and children. Which Nvas ic 
this cause. Zarbienus, king of the Gordyt 
nians, as has been told, being impatient ur 
der the tyranny of Tigranes, had by 
secretly made overtures of confederacy 
Lucullus, but, being discovered, was 
cuted, and his wife and children with hin 
before the Romans entered Armenia. 
lus forgot not this, bUt coming to the 
yenians made a solemn intennent in hon< 
of Zarbienus. and adorning the funeral p' 
with royal robes, and gold, and the spoil*’ j 
Tigranes, he himself in person kindled t 
fire, and poured in perfumes with the frien; 
aud relations of the deceased, calling 1^ 
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his companion and the confederate of the venture out, after their frequent defeats be- 
Romans. He ordered, also, a costly mouu- fore, he rose up and marched to Artaxata, 
ment to be built for him. There was a large the royal city of Tigran es where his wives 
treasure of gold and silver found in Zarhien- and young children were kept, judging that 
US’s palace, and no less than three million Tigranes would never suffer that to go .with- 
ineasures of com, so that the soldiers were out the hazard of a battle. It is related that 
provided for, and Lucullus had the high com- Hannibal, the Carthaginian, after the defeat 
iiiendation of maintaining the war at its own of Antiochns by the Homans, * coining to 
charge, without receiving one drachma from Artaxas, king of Armenia, minted out to 
the public treasury. him many other matters to his advantage, 

After this came an embassy from the king and observing the great natural capacities 
of Parthiato him, desiring amity and con- and the pleiusantness of the site, then lying 
hnleracy; which being readily embraced by unoccupied and neglected, drew a model of 
Lucullus, another was sent by him in return a city for it, and bringing Artaxas thither, 
to the Parthian, the members of which dis- showed it to him and encouraged him to 
covered him to be a double-minded nian, and build. At wliicli the king being pleased, and 
to be dealing privately at the same time with desiring him to oversee tlio work, erecb'd a 
Tigranes, offering to take part with him, large and stately city wliich was called after 
upon condition Mesopotamia were delivered his own name, and made metropolis of Ar- 
up to him. Which as soon as Lucullus un- menia. 

derstood, he resolved to pass by Tigranes And in fact, when Lucullus proceeded 
and Mithridates as antagonists already over- against it, Tigranes no longer suffen'd it, but 
come, and to try the power of Parthia, by came with his army, and on the fourth day 
leading his army against them, thinking it sat <lown by the Romans, the river Arsanias 
would be a glorious result, thus in one lying betvW-eii them, which of necessity 
current of war, like an athlete in the games, Lucullus must pass in his march to Artaxata. 
to throw down three kings one after another, Lucullus, after sacrifice to the (hals, as if, 
and successively to deal as a conqueror with victory were already obtained, carried over 
tliree of the greatest powers under heaven, his Army, having tw(*lv (5 cohorts in the first 
He sent, thfjrefore, into Pontus to Sornatius division in front, tl»e rest IxMiig disjiosed in - 
and his colleagues, bidding them bring tlie the rear to j>r(went th(i enemy’s incloF'ing 
army thence, and join with him in his expe- them. For tlu^re w(‘re ma ly choice horse 
dition out of Gordyene. The sohliers there, drawn up against him; in the frontstooef iho 
bnvover, who had been restive and unruly Mardian horse-anjlmrs, and IlxulanS with 
before, now openly displayed their mutinous h>ng spears, in whom, b(*ing tln^ most war- 
temper. No manner of entreaty or force like, Tigramns more confided tlian in any 
availed with them, but they protested and other of his fonngii troops, lint nothing (^f 
cried out that they would stay no longer even moment was done by tln*m, for though tliey 
there, but would go aw'ay and desert Pontus. skirmished with the Roman horse at a dis- 
Ihe news of which, when reported to Lucnl- tance, they were, not able to stand when the 
his, did no small harm to the soldiers about foot came uj) t<jthem; butbi'ing broken, and 
hiin, who were already corrupted with wealth Hying on both sides, drew the horse in pur- 
aml plenty, and desirous of ease. And on suit after them, 'riiongh tln'se w^ro roubsl, 
licaring the boldness of the others, they yet Lucullus was not without alarm wlum ho 
called them men, and declared they them- saw the cavalry alsjut 'rigranes with great 
selves ought to follow their example, for the bravery and in large numbers corning upon 
lotions which they had done did now well him; he recalled his horse from imrsuing, 
t serve release from service, and repose. and he himself, first of all, witli the best of 
UiX)n these and worse words, Lucullus his men, engaged the .Satra))enians who were 
^'e up the thoughts of invading Parthia, op^K^site him, and Ixjfore ever they came to 
ftT • rp- height of summer-time, went close fight, routed them with the. men? t<?rror. 

i Passing over Taurus, he Of three kings in battle against him, Mithri- 

of*tl u apprehension at the greenness dates of Pontus fieri away tin? most sharne- 

dpf ^ * before him, so long is the season fully, being not so much as ablrj to emiure 

air R f region by the coldness of the the shout of the Romans. 'I’in? p-irsuit raa/shf 
^^rertheless, he went down, and ed a long way, and all throirgh tin*, night the 
jjj ^ j putting to flight the Arme- Romans slew ami tfK)k j>riHonr;r8, and carried 
Plurid^”^ dared to come out against him, he off spoils and treasure, till thr*y wr*re weary, 
Iriff ni^ rT burnt their villages, and seiz- Livy says there were more lakrm and do- 
r'^duced V designed for Tigranes, stroyed in the first batthi, but in the second^ 

hari necessity which he men of greater distinction, 

hij? all h “iuiself. But when, after do- Lucullus, flushed and animated by this rio- 
fi?ht K ^ provoke the enemy to tory, determined to march on into the into* 

carnn entrenchments round their rior and there complete his conquests over 

them by burning the country before the barbarians, but winter weather came on, 

» ne coold by no means bring them, to contrary to expectation, as early as the au- 
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tumnal equinox, with storms and frequent 
snows and, even in the most clear days, hoar 
frost and ice, which made the waters scarce- 
ly drinkable for the horses by their exceeding 
coldness, and scarcely passable through the 
ice breaking and cutting the horses’ sinews. 
The country for the most part being quite 
uncleared, with difficult passes, and much 
wood, kept them continually wet, the snow 
falling thickly on them as they marched in 
the day, and the ground that they lay upon 
at night being damp and watery. After the 
battle they followed not Lucullus many days 
before they began to be refractory, first of all 
entreating and sending the tribunes to him, 
but presently they tumultuously gathered to- 
gether, and made a shouting all night long in 
their tents, a plain sign of a mutinous army. 
But Lucullus as earnestly entreated them, de- 
siring them to have patience but till they 
took the Armenian Carthage, and over- 
turned the work of their great enemy, mean- 
ing Hannibal. But when he could not pre- 
vail, he led them back, and crossing Taurus 
by another road, came into the fruitful and 
sunny country' of Mygdonia, where was a 
great and populous city, by the barbarians 
called Nisibis, by the Greeks Antioch of Myg- 
donia. This was defended by Guras, brother 
of Tigranes, with the dignity of governor and 
by the engineering skill and dexterity 
of Callimachus, the same who so much an- 
noyed the Romans at Amisus. Lucullus, 
however brought his army up to it, and lay- 
ing close siege, in a short time took it by 
storm. He used Guras, who surrendered 
himself, kindly, but gave no attention to 
Callimachus, though he offered to make dis- 
covery of hidden treasures, commanding him 
to be kept in chains, to be punished for fi- 
ring the city of Amisus, which had disapj^oint- 
^d his ambition of showing favor and kind- 
’ness to the Greeks. 

Hitherto, one would imagine fortune had 
attended and fought with Lucullus, but after- 
wards, as if the wind had failed of a sudden, 
he did all things by force, and as it were, 
against the grain ; and showed certainly the 
conduct and patience of a wise captain, but 
in the results met with no fresh honor or 
reputation ; and indeed, by bad success and 
vain embarrassments with his soldiers, he 
came within a little of losing even what he 
had before. He himself was not the least 
Q^se of all this, being far from inclined to 
geek popularity with the mass of the soldiers, 
and more ready to think any indulgence 
shown to them an invasion of his own 
authority. But what was worst of all he 
^was naturally unsociable to his ^eat offi- 
*cers in commission with him, despising others 
and thinking them worthy of nothing in 
comparison with himself. These faults, we 
are told, he had with all his many excellences; 
he was of a large and noble person, an elo- 
quent speaker, and a wise counsellor, both 


in the forum and the camp. Sallust savs 
soldiers were ill affected to him from the 
ginning of the war, because they were forc^ 
to keep the field two winters at Cyzicus ail 
afterwards at Amisus. Their oth(*r \si 
ters, also, vexed them, for they either speit 
them in an enemy’s country, or else were con 
fined to their tents in the open field amon? 
their confederates ; for Lucullus iiot^so much 
as once went into a Greek confederate town 
with his army. To this ill affection abroad 
the tribunes yet more contributed at home, ini 
vidiously accusing Lucullus, as one who for 
empire and riches prolonged the war, holdim^ 
it might almost be said, under his sole 
Cilicia, Asia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, rontus, 
Armenia, all as far as the river Pliasis ; anii 
now of late had plundered the royal city of 
Tigranes, as if he had been commissioned not 
so much to subdue, as to strip kings. This 
is what we are told was said by Lucius Quin, 
bius, one of the praetors, at whose imstancp, 
in particular, the people determined to semi 
one who should succeed Lucullus in his pro- 
vince, and voted, also, to relieve many of the 
sohiiers under him from further servicf*. 

Besides these evils, that whicli most of 
all prejudiced Lucullus, was Publius Clo- 
dius, an insolent man, very vicious and l>Th 
brother to Lucullns’s wdfe, a W'Ornan of had 
conduct, with whom Clodius was himself 
suspected of criminal intercourse. Jkiir,; 
then in the army under Lucullus, but not in 
as great authority as he expected, ffor lie 
w'ould fain have been the chief of all. l)ut on 
account of his character was postj)oued to 
many,) he ingratiated himself secretly with 
tire Fimbrian troops, and stirred thorn up 
against Lucullus, using fair speeches to thoin. 
who of old had been used to be flattered in 
such a manner. These were those whom 
Fimbria before had persuaded to kill the con- 
sul Flaccus, and choose him their lea<br 
And so they listened not unwillingly to Cim 
dius, and called him the soldiers’ Irieiid, foi 
the concern he professed for them, and th^ 
indignation he expres.sed at the prospect tm^t 
“ there must be no end of wars and toils, hui 
in fighting with all nations, and wauderinfi 
throughout all the world they must wear ou 
their lives receiving no other rewaid 
their service than to guard the carriages anj 
camels of Lucullus, laden with gold and pr»^ 
cious goblets ; while as for Pompey’s soldi*''^ 
they were all citizens, living safe at 
with their wives and children, on 
lands, or in towns, and that, not after 
Mithridates and Tigfranes into wild 
and overturning the royal cities 
but after having merely reduced exib'^ . 
Spain, or fugitive slaves in Italy. 
indeed we must never have an end of 
ing, should we not rather reserve the 
der of our bodies and souls for a general 
will reckon his chiefest glory to oe 
wealth of his soldiers.” 
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Bv such practices the army of LucuUus, 
beiiiir corrupted, neither followed him against 
Tiffrtnes, nor against Mithndates, when he 
now at once returned into Pontus out of 
Armenia, and was recovering his kingdom, 
but under pretence of the winter, sat idle in 
Gordyene, every minute expecting either 
PonuW, or some other general, to succeed 
I ucullus. But when news came that Mith- 
ridatt'S had defeated Fabiiis, and was march- 
ing against Sornatius and Triarius, out of 
shame they followed Lucullus. Trianus, 
ambitiously aiming at victory before ever 
Lucullus came to him, though he was then 
verv near, was defeated in a great battle, in 
which it is said that alwve seven thousand 
lioinans fell, among whom were a hundred 
and fifty centurions, and four and twenty 
tribunes, and that the camp itself was taken. 
Lucullus, coming up a few days after, con- 
cealed Triarius from the search of the angry 
soldiers. But when Mithridates d<‘clined l)at> 
tie, and waited for the coming of Tigranes, 
who was then on his march with great forc«*s, 
he resolved before they joined their forc<‘s to 
turn once more and engage with Tigranes. 
But in the way the mutinous Fimbrians de- 
serted their ranks, professing themselves re- 
lea,sed from service by a decree, and that 
Lucullus, the provinces being allotted to 
others, had no longer any right to command 
them. There was nothing beneath the dig- 
nity of Lucullus which he did not now sub- 
mit to bear, entreating them one by one, 
from tent to tent, going up and down humbly 
and in tears, and even taking some like a 
suppliant, by the hand. But they turned 
► away from his salutes, and threw down their 
♦'inpty purses, bidding him engage alone 
with the enemy, as he alone made advantage 
of it. At length, by the entreaty of tlie 
other soldiers, the Fimbrians, being prevailed 
ujM^u, consented to tarry that summer under 
him, hut if during that time no enemy came 
U) fight them, to be free. Lucullus oi neces- 
sity was forced to comply with this, or else 
to abandon the country to the barbarians. 
He kept them, indeed, with him, but without 
urging his authority upon them ; nor di<l he 
h*a(i them out to battle, being contented if 
they should but stay with him, though he 
then saw Cappadocia wasted by Tigranes, 
and Mithridates again triumphing, whom 
iot long before he reported to the senate to 
>e wholly subdued ; and commissioners were 
ow arrived to settle the affairs of Pontus, 
R f quietly in his possession, 

u when they came, they found nhn not so 
an/! himself, but contemned 

derided, by the common soldiers, who 
height of insolence against 
summer they 

and A* A armor and drew their swords, 

enemies then aWnt and 
* ^yng*^while ^fore, and with great 
ee and wanng their swords in the aii, 


sm 

they quitted the camn, proclaiming that the 
time was expired wliich they promised to 
stay with Lucullus, The rest were sum- 
moned by letters from Pompey to come and 
join him ; he by the favor of the people and 
oy flitttery of their leaders, having been cho- 
sen general of the army against Mithridates 
and Tigranes, though the senate and the no- 
bility all thought that Lucullus was injured, 
having those put over his head who suceeed- 
ed rather to his triumph, than to his Com- 
mission, and that he was not so truly 
deprived of his command, as of the glory ho 
had deserved in his command, which he was 
forced to yield to another. 

It was yet more of just matter of pity and 
indignation to those who were present ; for 
Lucullus remained no longer mast<»r of re- 
wards or punishments for any actions done 
in the war ; neither would Pompey suffer 
any man to go to him, or pay any respect to 
the orders ami arrangements he made with 
advice of his ten cornmissioner.s, but expre.s.s- 
ly issued edicts to the contrary, and could 
liot hut bo oV>eyed by reason his greater 
power. Friends, liowever, on both sides, 
thought it desirable to bring them together, 
and they met in a villager of Galatia, and 
.saluted each other in a frimidly manner, 
with congratulations on eacli other’s suc- 
cesses. Lucullus was the elder, hut Pompey 
the more distinguisluMl by h\s more numer- 
ous commands and liis two triumphs. Both 
had rods dressed with laurel carried before 
them for their victories. And as Pompi^y’s 
laurels were withercMl with passing tiirough 
hot and droughty countries, Luciillus’s lictors 
courteously gave Pompey ’s some of Ihe fresh 
and green ones which tlu^y h.id, which Poin- 
pey’s friimds counted a good omen, as in- 
deed of a truth, Luculhis’s actions furnished 
the honors of Pomp(‘y’s coininand. 'J'lu^ in- 
tervi(!W, howcvcir, di<i not bring them to any 
amic.able agreement ; tlu^y f»arted even less 
friends than th(*y met. Pomf)ey repealed 
all the acts of Lucullus, drew oil liis soldiers, 
ami left hitn no more than sixtejui hundred 
for his triumph, and even those unwilling to 
go with him. So wanting was Lucullus, 
either through natural constitution or adverse 
circumstances, in that one first and most irn- 
mu tant reejuisite of a general, which had ho 
but added to his other many and rernarkablo 
virtues, his fortitude, vigilance, wisdom, 
justice, the Itoman empire hafl urt had Kui>h- 
rates for ite Ixiundary, but the utmost ends 
of Asia and the Hyrcanian sea; as other na- 
tions were then disabled by the late conqu^t* 
of Tigranes, and the power of Parthia ha4 
not in Lucullus’s time shown itself so 
dable as Crassus afterwards found it, nor had 
as yet gained that consistoncy, being crip- 
pled by wars at home, and on its frontiorai^ 
and unable even to make he^ against the 
encroachments of the Armenians. And Lu- 
cttUus, as it was, seems to me through others’ 
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agency to have done Rome CTeater harm, 
than he did her advantage by his own. For 
the trophies in Armenia, near the Parthian 
frontier, and Ti^anocerta, and Nisibis, and 
the great wealtn brought from thence to 
Rome, with the captive crown of Tifranes 
carried in triumph, all helped to puff up 
Crassu^, as if the barbarians had been no- 
thing else but spoil and booty, and he, falling 
among the Parthian archers,80on demonstrat- 
ed that Lucullus’s triumphs were not beholden 
to the inadvertency and effeminacy of his ene- 
mies, but to his own courage and conduct. 
But of this afterwards. 

Lucullus, upon his return to Rome, found 
his brother Marcus accused byCaius Memmius 
for his acts as quaestor, done by Sylla’s orders; 
and on his acquittal, Memmius changed the 
scene, and animated the people against Lu- 
cullus himself, urging them to deny him a 
triumph for appropriating the spoils and pro- 
longing the war. In this great struggle, 
the nooility and chief men went down and 
mingling in person among the tribes, with 
much entreaty and labor, scarce at length 
prevailed upon them to consent to his 
triumph. The pomp of which proved not so 
wonderful or so wearisome with the length 
of the procession and the number of things 
carried in it, but consisted chiefly in vast 
quantities of arms and machines of the king’s 
with which he adorned the Flaminian cir- 
cus, a spectacle by no means despicable. In 
his progress there passed by a few horsemen 
in heavy armor, ten chariots armed with 
scythes, sixty friends and officers of the 
king’s, and a hundred and ten brazen-beak- 
ed Slips of war, which were conveyed along 
with them, a golden image of Mithridates 
six feet high, a shield set with precious 
stones, twenty loads of silver vessels, and 
thirty- two of golden cups, armor, and mon- 
ey, all carried by men. Besides which, eight 
mules were laden with golden couches, fifty- 
six with bullion, and a hundred and seven 
with coined silver, little less than two 
million seven hundred thousand pieces. 
There were tablets, also, with inscriptions, 
stating what moneys he gave Pompey 
for prosecuting the piratic war, what he 
delivered into the treasury, and w^hat he gave 
to every soldier, which was nine hundred and 
fifty drachmas each. After all which he 
nobly feasted the city and adjoining villages, 
•br vici. 

Being* divorced from Clodia, a dissolute 
and wicked woman, he married Servilia, sis- 
ter to Cato. This also proved an unfortunate 
ma^^, for she only wanted one of all Clodia’s 
vicS, the criminality she was accused of with j 
her brothers. Out of reverence to Cato,^ he 
for a while connived at her impurity and im- 1 
> modesty, but at length dismissed her. When 
the senate exp^ted great things from him, 
hoping to find in him a check to the usurpa- 
tions of Pompey, and that with the greatnesrj 


of ‘his station and credit he would come for 
wards as the champion of the nobility h* 
retired from, business and abandoned pub/ 
life ; either because he saw the State to 
in a difficult and diseased condition, or, as 
others say, because he was as great as h 
could well be, and inclined to a quiet and 
easy life, after those many labors and toil, 
which had ended with him so far from fortu- 
nately. There are those who hig'hly com! 
mend his change of life, saying that he thus 
avoided that rock on which Marius split. 
For he, after the great and glorious deeds of 
his Cimbrian victories, was not contented 
to retire upon his honors, but out of an in- 
satiable desire of glory aud power, even in 
his old age, headed a political party airainst 
oung men, and let himself fall into inisera- 
le actions, and yet more miserable suffer- 
ings. Better, in like manner, they say, had 
it been for Cicero, after Catilinfe’s conspira- 
cy, to have retired and grown old, and for 
Scipio, after his Numantine and CartlijKTiii- 
ian conquests, to have sat down contented. 
For the administration of public affairs has, 
like other things, its proper term, and states- 
men as well as wrestlers, will break down, 
when strength and youth fail. But Crassus 
and Pompey, on the other hand, laughed 
to see Lucullus abandoning himself to i)ieaji* 
ure and expense, as if luxurious living were 
not a thing that as little became his years, 
as government of affairs at home, or of an 
army abroad. 

And, indeed, Lucullus’s life, like the Old 
Comedy, presents us at the commencfunrit 
with acts of policy and of war, at tlie end 
offering nothing but good eating and drink** 
ing> feastings and revellings, and mere play. 
For I give no higher name to his suinptnoiis 
buildings, porticos and baths, still less to 
his paintings and sculptures, and all his in- 
dustry about these curiosities, which he col- 
lected with vast expense, lavishly bestowing 
all the wealth and treasure which he get in 
the war upon them, insomuch that even 
now, with all the advance of luxury, the hn* 
cullean gardens are counted the noblest the 
emperor has. Tubero the stoic, when he 
saw his buildings at Naples, where lie sus- 
pended the hills upon vast tunnels, brough 
in the sea for moats and fish-ponds roun* 
his house, and built pleasure-houses in the 
waters, called him Xerxes in a f^wn. 
had also fine seats in Tusculum, beh eder^^ 
and large open balconies for men’.s apau- 
ments, and porticos to walk in, where 1 eW' 
pey coming to see him, blamed him fo'* 
mg a house which would be pleasant in su 
mer, but uninhabitable in winter : 
he answered with a smile, “ You think 
then, less provident than craneB and stori - 
not to change nay home with the ^ 

I When a praetor, with great expense » 
pains, was preparing a spectacle for tne ^ 

I pie, and asked him to lend him some purr" 
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robes for the performers in a chorus, he told 
him he would go home and see, and if he 
had got any, would let him have them ; and 
the next day asking how many he wanted, and 
being told that a hundred would suffice, bade 
him to take twice as many : on which the 
poet Horace observes, that a house is but a 
iH>or one, where the valuables unseen and un- 
thought of do not exceed all those that meet 


the eye. 

Lucullus’s daily entertainments were os- 
tentatiously extravagant, not only with pur- 
ple coverlets, and plate adorned with precious 
stones, and dancings, and interludes, but 
with the greatest diversity of dishes and tin 
most elaborate cookery, for the vulgar to ad- 
mire and envy. It was a happy thought of 
Poinpey in his sickness, when his physician 
prescribed a thrush for his dinner, and his 
servants told him that in summer time 
thrushes were not to be found anywhere but 
in Luciillus’s fattening coops, that he would 
not suffer them to fetch one thence, but ob- 
seiA’ing to his physician, “ 8o if Lucullus 
hsui not been an epicure, Pompey had not 
lived,’* ordered something else that could 
easily be got to be prepared for him. Cato 
was his friend and connection, but, neverthe- 
less, so hated his life and hai)its, that when 
a young man in the senato made a long an<l 
bnlious speech in praise of frugality and tem- 
perance, Cato got up and said, “ How long 
do you mean to go on making money like 
Crassus, living like I.ucullus, and talking 
like Cato?” There aic some, however, who 
say the words were said but not by Cato. 

It is plain from the anecdotes on record 
of Ijim, that Lucullus was not only pleased 
with, but even gloried in his way of living, 
lor he is said to have feasted several Greeks 
ujxm their coming to Rome day after day, 
who of a true Grecian principle, being 
ashamed, and declining the invitations, 
wh»*re so great an expense was every day in- 
curred for them, he with a smile told them, 
'Vmie of this, indeed, my Grecian friends, 

u of Lu- 

culliis.” Once when he supped alone, there 
j<ung only one course, and that but mo- 
erately furnished, he called his steward 
la reproved him, who, professing to have 
upj^8<*d that there would be no need of any 
Rreat entertainment, when nobody was invit- 
“What, did not you know. 
Ills V '» Lucullus dines with Lucul- 

ti * .. being much spoken of about 

k;,_ y* Cicero and Pompey one day met 
inf fbe forum, the former his 

lluTA familiar, and, though 

t^v some ill-will between Pom- 

81511 about the command in the war, 

on ^ other and converse 

saluteJ i^ether. Cicero accordingly 

weJL a whether to-lay 

•nd on asking a favor of him, 

ais answering, “ Very much so,'' and 


begging to hear what it was, “ Then,” said 
Cicero, “ we should like to dine with you to- 
<lay, just on the dinner that is prepared for 
yourself.” Lucullus being surprised, and 
requesting a days time they refused to grant 
it, neith(‘r suffered him to talk with his sei^ 
vants, for fear he should give order for more 
than was appointed before. But tlrtis much 
they consented to, that before their faces he 
might tell his servants, that to-day he would 
sup in the Apollo, (for so one of his best 
dining-rooms was called,) and by this evasion 
he outwitted his guests. For every room, as 
it seems, had its own assessment of expendi- 
ture, dinner at such a price, and all else in 
accordance; so that the servants, on know- 
ing where he would dine, knew also how 
much was to be expended, and in what style 
and form dinner was to be served. The 
expense for the Apollo was fifty thousand 
drachmas, and thus much being tliat day laid 
out, the greatness of tin* cost did not so much 
amaze Pompey and Cicero, as the rapidity 
of the outlay. One might believe Lucullus 
thought his money really captive and barbari- 
an, so wantonly and contumeliously did he 
treat it. 

His furnishing a library, however, deserves 
praise and reconl, for he coll(‘ct(.‘d very 
many and choice mami.scripts; and ilie use 
they were put to was ev(‘n more magiiiliceut 
than the purclnusi*, thy lihrur> h(*ing always 
open, and the walks and reading-rooms 
about it freii to all (jlreeks, whose d<*light it 
was to l(*ave their otln*r oceu]>atioMH and 
hasten thither ns U) the habitation of the 
Mus(*s, there walking about, and div<*rting 
one anotlier. He himself often passed his 
hours there, disputing with tne learned in 
the walks, and givim his a<lvice to statesmen 
who required it, insomuch that his house 
was altogetlier a liome, and in a manner 
a Greek prytanemn for tliose that visited 
Rome. lie was fond of all sorts of jiliiloso- 
phy, and was well-read and expert in them 
all. But he always from tlni first specially 
favori'd and valued the Academy ; not the 
New one, which at that time under I'hilo 
fiouri shell with the precej)ts of Carneades, 
but the Old one then sustained and rejire- 
sented by Antiochus of Ascalon, a learm^d 
and eloquent man. Lucullus with great la- 
bor made him his friend ami champion, 
and set him up against Philo’s auditors, 
among whom Cicero was one, who wrote an 
admirable treatise in defence of his sect, in 
which he puts the argument in favor of comr 
prehension in the mouth of Lucullus, and 
the opposite argument in his own. The 
book IS called Lucullus. For as has lieen 
said, they were great friends, and took the 
same side in politics. For Lucullus did not 
wholly retire from the republic, but only, 
from ambition, and from the dangerona and 
often lawless struggle for political .pre£mi- 
nance, which he left to CraMua and Cato, 
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;whom th«i jealous of Pommy’s 

greatness, .pij^^io^ward as their champions, 
when Luqml^s refuse^d to head them. For 
his friends^.Sake he came into the forum and 
into the senate, when .occasion offered to 
humble the ambition and pride of Pompey, 
whose settlement, after his conquests over 
the kings, he got cancelled, and by the assist- 
ance of Cato, hindered a division of lands i 
to his soldiers. Which he proposed. So Pom- 
pey went over to Crassus and Caesar’s alli- 
ance, or rather conspiracy, and filling* the 
city with armed men, procured the ratifica- 
tion of his decrees by force, and drove Cato 
ind Lucullus out of the forum. Which be- 
ing resented by the nobility, Pompey ’s par- 
ty produced one Vettius, pretending they 
ipprehended him in a design against Pom- 
pey’s life. Who in the senate-house accused 
others, but before the people named Lucul- 
lus, as if he had been suborned by him to 
kill Pompey. Nobody gave heed to w hat he 
said, and it soon appeared that they had put 
him forward to make false charges and ac- 
cusations. And after a few days the whole 
intrigue became yet more obvious, when the 
dead body of Vettius was thrown out of the 
prison, he being reported, indeed to have 
died a natural death, but carrying marks 
of a halter and blow^s about him, and 
seeming rather to have been taken off by 
those who suborned him. These things 


re^uw““““ th. 

But when Cicero was banished the 
and. Cato sent to Cyprus, he quitted 

aftairs altogether. It is said, too thaf 
fore his death, his intellects failed hhnK 
degrees. But Cornelius Nepas denies k { 
either age or sickness impaired his 
which was rather affected by a potion, gi?e ’ 
him by Callisthenes his freedman. •The r^ 
tion was meant by Callisthenes to strenirtl^ 
his affection for him, and was supposed to have 
that tendency but it acted quite otherwise 
and so disabled and unsettled his mind that 
while he was yet alive, his brother took charire 
of his affairs. At his death, as thougli it had 
been the death of one taken off in the very 
height of military and civil glory, the people 
were much concerned, and flocked together 
and would have forcibly taken his corpse, ai 
it was carried into the market-place by young 
men of the highest rank, and have buried U 
in the field of Mars, where they buried SvlL'i. 
Which being altogether unexpected, ‘and 
necessaries not easily to be procured on a 
sudden, his brother, after much entreaty 
and solicitation, prevailed upon tiiein to 
suffer him to be buried on his Tusculan 
estate as had been appointed. He himself sur- 
vived him but a short time, coming not far 
behind in death, as he did in age and renown, 
in all respects, a most loving brother. 


COMPARISON OF LUCULLUS WITH CIMON. 


One might bless the end of Lucullus, 
which was so timed as to let him die before 
the great revolution, which fate by intestine 
w^ars, was already effecting against the 
established government, and to close his 
life in a free, though troubled common- 
wealth. And in this, above all other things, 
Cimoii and he are alike. For he died also 
when Greece was as yet undisordered, in its 
highest felicity ; though in the field at the 
head of his array, not recalled, nor out of 
his mind, nor sullying the glory of his wars, 
engagements, and conquests, by making 
feastings and debauches seem the apparent 
end and aim of them all ; as Plato says 
scornfully of Orpheus, that he makes an 
^eternal debauch hereafter, the reward- of 
those who lived well here. Indeed, ease 
and quiet, and the study of pleasant and 
speculative learning, to an old man retiring 
from command and office, is a most suitable 
and beconjing solace ; but to misguide virtu- 
ous actions to pleasure as their utmost end, 
and, as the conclusion of campaigns and 
commands, to keep Uie feast of Venus, did 
not become the noble Academy, and the 
follower of Xenocrates, but rather one that 
inclined to Epicurus. And this is one sur- 


prising point of contrast between them; 
Cimon’s youth was ill-reputed and intpm* 
perate, Lucullus’s well disciplined and sober. 
Undoubtedly we must give the preference 
to the ^change for* good, for it argues the 
better nature, where vice declines and virtue 
grows. Both had great wealth, but em- 
ployed it in different ways ; and there is no 
comparison between the south wall of the 
acropiolis built by Cimon, and the chanibers 
and galleries, with their sea-views, built at 
Naples by Lucullus, out of the spoils of th^ 
barbarians. Neither can we compare Cinion s 
popular and liberal table with the sumptu* 
ous oriental one of Lucullus, the fonner 
receiving a great many guests every day at 
small cost, the latter expensively spread for 
a few men of pleasure, unless you will 
that different times made the alteration- 
For who can tell but that Cimon, if he na“ 
retired in his old age, from business and 
to quiet and solitude, might have lived ^ 
more luxurious and self-indulgent lifot ^ 
he was fond of wine and company, 
accused, as has been said, of laxity 
women ? The better pleasures gained 
successful action and effort leave the 
I Appetites no time or place, and make acU 
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and heroic men forget them. Had but 
Lucullus ended his days in the field, and in 
command, envy and detraction itself could 
never have accused him. So much for their 
manner of life. 

In war, it is. plain they were both soldiers 
of excellent conduct, both at land and sea. 
But as in the games they honor those 
champions who on the same day gain the 
garland, •l>oth in wrestling and in the jian- 
cratiuui, with the name of “ Victors and 
more,** so Cimon, honoring Greece with a 
sea and land victory on the same day, may 
claim a certain preeminence among com- 
ihanders. Lucullus received command from 
liis country, whereas Cimon brought it to 
his. He annexed the territories of enemies 
to her, who ruled over confederates before, 
hut Cimon made his country, which when 
he began was a mere follower of others, both 
rule over confederates, and conquer enemies 
too, forcing the Persians to relinquish the 
sea, and inducing the Lacedtemonians to 
surrender their command. If it be the 
chiefe.st thing in a general to obtain the 
obedience of his soldiers by good-will, Lu- 
ciillns was despised by his own army, but 
Cimon highly prized even by others. His 
8t)ldier8 deserted the one, the confederates 
came over to the other. Lucullus came 
home without the forces which he led out ; 
Citnon, sent out at first to serve as one con- 
federate among others, returned home with 
authority even over these also, having suc- 
cessfully effected foi his city three most 
ditticult services, establishing peace with the 
eneiny, dominion over confederates, and 
ictnicord with Lacedaemon. Both aiming to 
destroy great kingdoms, and subdue all 
Asia, tailed in their enterprise, Cimon by a 
simple piece of ill-fortune, for he died when 
general, in the height of success; but Lu- 
cullus no man can wholly acquit of being 
in fault with his soldiers, whether it were 
he did not know, or would not comply with 
the distastes and complaints of his army, 
which brought him at last into such extreme 
uiqx)pularity among them. But did not 
Cl moil also suffer like him in this V For 
he citizens arraigned him, and did not 
eave off till they had baniiihed him, that, 
^ 1 lato says, they might not hear him for 
he space of ten years. For high and noole 
please the vulgar, or are 
; for the force they use 
their distorted actions gives the 
incF ^ surgeons’ bandages do in bring- 

dislocated bones to their natural position, j 


J 
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Both of them, perhaps, much 

with an equal acquittlH tm 

Lucullus very much outwent him in war, 
being the first Komari who carried an army 
over Taurus, passed the Tigris, took and 
burnt the royal palaces of Asia in the sight of 
the kings, Tigraiiogerta, Cabira, Sinope, and 
Nisi bis, seizing and overwhelming the north- 
ern parts as far tis the Phi^, the east as 
far as Media, and making "the South and 
Red Sea his own through the kings of the 
Arabians. lie shattert?d the ixiwer of tho 
kings, and narrowly missed tlieir persons, 
while like wild Ixuists they fled away into 
<h*serts and thick and impassable woods. In 
demonstration of this superiority, we see 
that the Persians, as if no great liarm had 
belallen them undt*r Cimon, soon aftt^r ap- 
peare<l in arms against the (;re<*k8, and 
overcame and destroyed their numerous 
forces in Egypt. But after Jaicullus, Ti- 
granes and Mithridates w(*re able to do 
nothing; the latter, being disabled and 
broken in the former wars, mwer dared to 
show his army to Poinpey outsidi* the camp, 
hut fled away to Bosporus, and there died, 
Tigranea threw himscdf, luiked and un- 
armed, down hefori* Pompev, and taking 
his cit)wn from his liead, laiil it at his feet, 
complimenting Pomp«‘y with what was nut 
his own, hut, in real truth, the coiKpiest 
already effecttui by Ivuculliis. And when 
he received the ensigns of majesty again, he 
was W(dl ])l(*asf?d, evidmitly h«‘cause he liad 
fort cited them befor<\ Aii<l tlu^ conimamler, 
as the wrestler, is U) be account(*d to haV<j 
done most who leaves an a<lvi‘rsary almost 
coiKjuered for his successor. Cimon, more- 
over, when he took tlui comniand, found 
the pow(*r of tlui king broken, and the 
sjiirits of the l*ersians humbled by thtur 
great debnits and incessant routs under 
I'hernistocles, Pausanias, and Leotycliides, 
and thus easily overcame the bodies of men 
whose souls were quelled and defeabid be- 
forehand. But Tigranes had never vet in 
many combats been beaten, and was flushed 
with success when he engaged with fmciil- 
lus. U'here is no cornp.arison iMjtweeu the 
numbers, which came against Lucullus, and 
those subdued by Cimon. All which things 
being rightly considered, it is a hard matter 
to give judgment. For 8up<*rnatural favor 
also apijears to have attended both of them, 
directing the one what to do, che other* 
what to avoid, and thus they have, both of 
them, so to say, the vote of the gods, to 
declare them noble and divine characters. 
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Crassus, in my opinion, may most prop- 
erly be set against Nicias, and the Parthian 
disaster compared with that in Sicily. But 
here it will oe well for me to entreat the 
reader, in all courtesy, not to think that I 
contend with Thucydides in matters so path- 
etically, vividly, and eloquently, beyond all 
imitatii n<^d even beyond himself, express- 
ed by him; jnor to believe me guilty of the 
like folly w^Slsi Timaeus, who hoping in his 
history to stjppass Thucydides in art, and to 
make Philistus appear a trifler and a novice, 
pushes on in his descriptions, through all 
the battles, sea-fights, and public speeches, 
in recording which they have been most suc- 
cessful, without meriting so much as to be 
compared in Pindar’s phrase, to 

One that on his feet 

Would with the Lydian cars compete. 

He simply shows himself all along a half-let- 
tered, childish writer; in the words of Diph- 
ilus, 

of wit obese, 

O’erlarded with Sicilian grease. 

Often he sinks to the very level of Xenarchus, 
telling us that he thinks it ominous to the 
Athenians, that their general, who had vic- 
tory in his name, was unwilling to take com- 
mand in the expedition ; and that the defa- 
cing of the Ilermoe was a divine intimation 
that they should suffer much in the war by 
Hermocrates, the son of Hermon ; an.d, more- 
over, how it w^as likely that Hercules should 
aid the Syracusans for the sake of Proser- 
pine, by whose means he took Cerberus, and 
should be angry with the Athenians for pro- 
tecting the Egesteans, descended from Trojan 
ancestors, whose city he, for an injury of 
their king Laomedon, had overthrown. 
However, all these may be merely other 
instances of the same happy taste that makes 
him correct the diction of Philistus, and 
abuse Plato and Aristotle. This sort of con- 
tention and rivalry with others in matter of 
style, to ray mind, in any case, seems petty 
and pedaiitic, but when its objects are works 
•of inimitable excellence, it is absolutely 
senseless. Such actions in Nicias’s life an 
Thucydides and Philistus have related, since 
they cannot be passed by, illustrating as 
they do most especially his character and 
temper, under his many and great troubles, 
that I may not seem altogether negligent, I 
shall brieny run over. And such things as are 
n6t commonly known, and lie scattered here 
and there in other men’s writings, or are 
found amongst the old monumeiito and ar- 
’ chives, I shall endeavor to bring together; 


not collecting mere useless pieces of leamin® 
but adducing what may make his dispoaitinn 
and habit of mind understood. ^ 

First of all, I would mention what Aristotk 
has said of Nicias, that there had been three 
good citizens, eminent above the rest for 
their hereditary affection and love to the 
people, Nicias the son of Niceratus, Thucy- 
dides the son of Melesias, and Theranjenes 
the son of Hagnon, but the last less tlian the 
others ; for he had his dubious extraction 
cast in his teeth, as a foreigner from Ceos, 
and his inconstancy, which made him side * 
sometimes with one party, sometimes with 
another in public life, and which obtained 
him the nickname of the Buskin. 

Thucydides came earlier, and, on the be- 
half of the nobility, was a great opponent of 
the measures by which Pericles courted the 
favor of the people. 

Nicias was a younger man, yet was in some 
reputation even whilst Pericles lived ; so 
much so as to have been his colleague in the 
office of general, and to have held command 
by himself more than once. But on the 
death of Pericles, he presently rose to the 
highest place, chiefly by the favor of the rich 
and eminent citizens, who set him up for 
their bulwark against the presumption and 
insolence of Cleon ; nevertheless, he did not 
forfeit the good-will of the commonalty, N\ho, * 
likewise, contributed to his advancement. 
For though Cleon got great influence by hU 
exertions 

to please 

The old men, who trusted him to find them fee*. 

Yet even those, for whose interest, and ^ 
gain whose favor he acted, neverthele.ss ob- 
serving the avarice, the arrogance, and the 
presumption of the man, many of them sup- 
ported Nicias. For his was not that sort ot 
gravity which is harsh and offensive, but he 
tempered it with a certain caution and deter- 
j ence, winning upon the people, by seem- 
ing afraid of them. And being naturaio 
diffident and unhopeful in war, his 
tune supplied hia want of courage, and k<*P 
it from being detected, as in all bis 
mands he was constantly successful. An 
his timorousness in civil life, and his 
dread of accusers, was thought very ' 
in a citizen of a free State ; and fn>ni 
people’s good-will towards him, got 
small power over them, they being foarfu 
all that despised them, but 
mote one who seemed to be afraid of tne • 
the greatest compliment their betters co 
pay them being not to contemn them- 
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Pericles, who by solid virtue and the pure NasM presented, and struck it to the 
force of aiwment ruled the commonwealth, ground. 

had stood in need of no disguises nor persua- It is plain that much of this might be 
gions with the people. Nicias, inferior in vainglory, and the 4nere desire of popularity 
these respects, used his riches, of which he and applause; yet from other qualities and 
had abundance, to gain p^ularity. Neither carriage of the man, one might believe all 
had he the nimble wit of Cleon, to win the this cost and public display to be the effect of 
Athenians to his purposes by amusing them devotion. For he was one of those who 
with liold jesti; unprovided with such qiial- dreaded the divdne powers extremely, and 
ities, he courted them with dramatic exhibi- as Thucydides tells us, was much given to 
tions, gymnastic games, and other public arts of divination. In one of Pasiphon’s 
show's, more sumptuous and more splendid dialogues, it is stated that he daily sacriheed 
than had been everknown in his, or in former to the gods, and keeping a diviner at his 
ages. Amongst his religious offerings, there house, professed to be consulting aKvays 
was extant, even in our days, the small about the commonwealth, but* fbr%o most 
figui-e of Minerva in the citadel, having lost part, inquired about his own prh^te affairs 
the gold that covered it; and a shrine in the more especially concerning l|jus iftlver mines’ 
temple of Bacchus, ^nder the tripods, that for he owned many works dl^jauriuni of 


lempie oi oacciius, \iiiutji too tripoos, tnai lor lie owned many works 
were presented by those who won the prize great value, but somewhii 
in the shows of plays. For at these he had carry on. lie maintained t 


led many works tfpxaurium, of 
3, but somewhat^hazardous to 
lie maintained th«te a multitude 


often carried off the prize, and never once of slaves, and his wealth consisted chiefly 
failed. We are told that on one of these in silver. Hence ho had many hangers-on 
occ;ision8, a slave of his appeared in the about him, begging and obtaining. For he 
character of Bacchus, of a beautiful person gave to those who could do him mischief no 
and noble stature, and with as yet no beard l<*ss than to those who deserv(id well. * In 
upon his chin ; and on the Athenians being short, his timidity was a revenue to rogues, 
pleased with the sight, and applauding a long and his humanity to honest men. Wo And 
lime, Nicias stood up, and said he could not testimony in the. comic writers, as when 
in piety keep as a slave, one whose person Teleclides, speaking of one of the professed 
had been consecrated to represent a god. informers, says : — 

And forthwith he set the young man free, rn . , , 

His performances at Delos are, also, on Hie man a i)onnd, th^ 

record, as noble and magnificent works of That from inside a money-bag into the world ho 
devotion. lor whereas the choruses which came; f 

the cities sent to sing hymns to the god were Nicias also, paid him four; I know the reason 
wont to arrive in no order, as it might hap- n * i r n, .. 

j>Mi, and, being there met by a crowd of Nuaas is a worthy man, and so I will not tell. 

people crying out to them to sing, in their informer whom Kujwilis intro- 

hurry to begin, used to disembark confusedly, ^’*ces in his Maricas, attacking a good, siiu- 


wont to arrive in no order, as it might hap- n ^ vr— 
j>Mi, and, being there met by a crowd of 
lH‘opie crying out to them to sing, in their info 

hurry to begin, used to disembark confusedly, (l>*ces in his Mari 
putting on their garlands, and changing their 
■ rje, a, they left the ehips, he, when he How long ago 

■•Kl to convoy the sacred company, disem- , , , , 

■arkod the chorus at Uhenea, together with ‘ ^ ' 

other holy appurtenances. 

And having brought along wiU him from “ 

tns a bridge fitted by measurement for See you, O cit 

me purpose, and magnificently adorned With 
’ and with ‘garlands and Taken, Fools! 

ch^n« 7 K night over the Bi aught that ’ 

inarched forth with all fbo his threats: — 

ml and iga? *J!**^V the procession to the 


How long ago did you and Nicias moot? 

1 did but SCO him just now in the street. 

The man has seen him and denies it not, 

'Tis evident that they are in a plot. 

See you, O citizens! ’t Is fact, 

Nicias is taken in the act. 

Taken, Fools! take so good a man 
In aught that ’s wrong none will or can. 

Cleon, in Aristophanes, makes it one of 
his threats : — 


.n.;;chXrwith "af, W his 

and 1 d procession to the 

an A «• sumptuously orna- I’ll outseream all the speakers, and make Nicias 

the hrid^^ their hymns, along over stand aghast ! 

thefeaat being ov^'^he^aeV Phrynichus also implies his want of spirit, 

intimidated in th« 

^?irh he ^Hh ten thousand drachmas 

*»habiUiiU ^Be revenue the A noble man ho I well can say, 

^ to sacrifice and to Bke Nicks, cowering on his way. 

to prav th« onnda I j.: 1 


I’ll outeeream all the speakers, and make Nicias 
stand aghast ! 


and his easiness to be intimidated in the* 
verses, 

A noble man ho was. I well can say, 

Nor walked like Nicias, cowering on his way. 


things to good So cautious was he of informers, and so 

which ?f; on a reserved, that he never would dine out with 

Record of his Delos to be a any citizen, nor allowed himself to indulm 

same palm* in talk and conversation with his frien£, 
on the down by the wind, nor gave himself any leisure for such amose- 

statue which the men of ments; but when he was general he use^ to 
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stay at the office till ni^ht, and was thirst 
that came to the council-house, and th^ast 
that left it. And if no public business en- 
gaged him, it was very h^d to have access, 
or to speak with him, he being retired at 
home and locked up. And when any came 
to the door, some friend of his gave them 
good words, and begged them to excuse him, 
Nicias was very busy; as if affairs of State 
and public duties still kept him occupied. 
He who principally acted this part for him, 
and contributed most to this state and show, 
was Hiero, a man educated in Nicias’s 
family, and instructed by him in letters and 
music. He professed to be the son of Di- 
onysius, surnamed Chalcus, whose poems 
are yet extant, and had led out the colony 
to Italy, and founded Thurii. This Hiero 
transacted all his secrets for Nicias with the 
diviners; and gave out to the people, what 
a toilsome and miserable life he led, for the 
sake of the commonwealth. “He,’’ said 
Hiero, “ can never be either at the bath, or 
at his meat, but some public business inter- 
feres. Careless of his own, and zealous for 
the public good, he scarcely ever goes to bed 
till after others have had their first sleep. 
So that his nealth is impaired, and his body 
out of order, nor is he 'cheerful or affable 
with his friends, but loses them as well as 
his money in the service of the State, while 
other men gain friends by public speaking, 
enrich then^selves, fare delicately, and make 
govemnient their amusement.” And in fact 
this was Nicias’s manner of life, so that he 
well might apply to himself the words of 
Agamemnon : — 

Vain pomp’s the ruler of the life we live, 

And a slave’s service to the crowd we give. 

He observed that the people, in the case 
of men of eloquence, or of eminent parts, 
made use of their taldnts upon occasion, but 
were always jealous of their abilities, and 
held a watchful eye upon them, taking all 
opportunities to humble their pride and 
abate their reputation; as was manifest in 
their condemnation of Pericles, their banish- 
' ment of Damon, their distrust of Antiphon 
the Rhamnusian, but especially in the case 
of Paches who took Lesbos, who, having to 
give an account of his conduct, in the very 
court of jqstipe unsheathed his sword and 
slew himself. Upon such considerations, 
• Nicias declined all difficult and lengthy en- 
terprises ; if he took a conunand, he was for 
Moing what was safe; and if, as thus was 
dikely, he had for the most part success, he 
did not attribute it to any wisdom, conduct, 
or courage of his own, but, to avoid envy, 
he thanked fortune for all, and gave the 
glory to the divine powers. And the actions 
themselves bore testimony in his favor ; the 
city met at that time with several consider- 
able reverses, but he had not Ik hand in any 
oi l^em. The Athenians were routed in 


Thrace by the Chalcidians, Calliadps ami 
Xenophon commanding in chief. Bern ^ 
thenes was the general when they were ^ ' 
fortunate in ^tolia. At Delium, they W 
a thousand citizens under the conduct of 
Hippocrates; the plague was principally laid 
to the charge of Pericles, he, to car^ on 
the war, having shut up close together in 
the town the crowd of people ^om the 
country, who, by the change of place, and 
of their usual course of living, bred the 
pestilence. Nicias stood clear of all this- 
under his conduct was taken Cythera, an 
island most commodious against Laconia 
and occupied by the Lacedaemonian settlers- 
many places, likewise, in Thrace, which had 
revolted, were taken or won over by him; 
he shutting up the Megarians within their 
town, seized upon the isle of Minoa; and 
soon after, advancing from thence to Nisjca, 
made himself master there, and then mak- 
ing a descent upon the Corinthian territorv, 
fought a successful battle, and slew a great 
number of the Corinthians with their cap 
tain Lycophron. There it happened that 
two of his men Were left by an oversight, 
when they carried off the dead, w'hich when 
he understood, he stopped the fleet, and 
sent a herald to the enemy for leave to carry 
off the dead; though by law and custom, he 
that by a truce craved leave to carry ot! the 
dead, was hereby supposed to give up all 
claim to the victory. Nor was it lawful for 
him that did this to erect a trophy, for his , 
is the victory who is master of the field, and 
he is not master who asks leave, as wanting 
power to take. But he chose rather to ri-^ 
iiounce his victory and his glory, than to 
two citizens lie unburied. He scoured the 
coast of Laconia all along, and beat the 
Lacedaemonians that made head agaiin>t 
him. He took Thyrea, occupied by the 
.tEginetans, and carried the prisoners to 
Athens. 

When Demosthenes had fortified ry os, 
and the Peloponnesians brought together 
both their sea and land forces before ih 
after the fight, about the number of lou 
hundred native Spartans were left ashore m 
the isle Sphacteria. The Athenians 
it a great prize, as- indeed it was, to ta 
these men prisoners. But the 
places that wanted water, being very o' 
cult and untoward, and to convey nece » 
ries about by sea in summer tedious 
expensive, in^ whiter doubtful, or j 
impossible, they began to be 
to repent their having rejected the emo 
of the Lacedaemonians, that h^ 
to propose^a treaty of peace, which haa 
done at the importunity of 
opposed it chiefly out of a pique to ^ 
for, being his enemy, and observing ^ 
be extremely solicitous to support the 
of the Lacedaemonians, he persuadea 
p^ple to refuse them. 
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Ubw, therefore, that the siege was pro- 
IracteA heard of the difficulties 

that pressed their army, they grew enraged 
against Cleon. But he turned all the blame 
upon Nicias, charging it on his softness and 
cowardice, that the nesieged were not yet 
taken. ** Were I general,** said he, “they 
should not hold out so long.** The Athen- 
ians not unnaturally asked the question, 
“ Why •then, as it is, do not you go with 
a squadron against them ? * * And Nicias 
standing up resigned his command at Pylos 
to him, ana bade him take what forces he 
pleas^ along with him, and not be bold in 
words, out of harm’s way, but go forth and 
perform some real service for the common- 
wealth. Cleon, at the first, tried to draw 
back, disconcerted at the proposal, which he 
had never expected; but the Athenians 
insisting, and Nicias loudly upbraiding him, 
he thus provoked, and fired with ambition, 
took upon him the charge, and said furtln^r, 
that within twenty days after he embarked, 
he would either kill the enemy upon the 
place, or bring them alive to Athens. This 
tJie Athenians were readier to laugh at than 
to btdieve, as on other occasions, also, his 
lK)ld assertions and extravagances used to 
make them sport, and were pleasant enough. 
As, for instance, it is reported that onct^ 
when the people were assembled, and had 
waited his coming a long time, at last he 
appeared wdth a garland on his head, and 
prayed them to adjourn to the next day. 

“ “ ’* said he, “ 1 am not at leisure to- 


‘ For,' 

day; I have sacrificed to the gods, and am 
to entertain some strangers.** Whereupon 
the Athenians laughing rose up, and dissol- 
ved the assembly. However, at this time 
. good fortune, and in conjunction 
with Demosthenes, conducted the enterprise 
w well, that within the time he had limited, 
he carried captive to Athens all the Spartans 
that had not fallen in battle. 

rins brought great disgrace on Nicias; 
or this was not to throw away his shield, 
•ut something yet more shameful and 
gnominious, to quit his charge voluntarily 
<^wardice, and voting himself, as it 
4 ^ of his own accord, 

I ut into his enemy’s hand the opportunity 
action Aristo- 

Mcaninn J?®* against him on this 

occasion m the Birds:-- 

^ do Uke NIdas. or retire to bed. 

■AH again, in hig Hnsbandmen: — 

^ at homa and 

^'>0 aboaM »««.» roJ^ **^* 

T counfrymen; 


^idesaU this, he did great mischief to 
by suffering the accession of so 
much reputation and power to Cleon, who 
now assumed such lofty airs, and allowed 
himself in such intolerable audacity, as led 
to many unfortunate results, a sufficient 
part of which fell to his own share. 
Amongst other things, he destroyed all the 
decorum of public speaking ; he was the 
first who ever broke out into exclamations, 
flung open his dress, smote his thigh, and 
ran up and down whilst he was speaking, 
things w’hich soon after introduced amongst 
those who managed the affairs of State, 
such license and contempt of decency, as 
brought all into confusion. 

Already, too, Alcibiades was beginning 
to show his strength at Athens, a popular 
leader, not, indeed, as utterly viol<»iit as 
(’leon, but as the land of Egypt, through 
the richness of its soil, is said, 


-groat plenty to produce, 


WiOi 


i up office and leave town. 


Both wholesome herbs, and drugs of deadly juice, 

so the nature of Alcibiades was strong and 
luxuriant in both kinds, and made way for 
many serious innovations. Thus it fell out 
that after Nicias had got his hands clear of 
Cleon, he had not.dpix)rtunity to settle the 
city perfectly into quietness. For having 
brought matters to a ]>retty hopeful condi- 
tion, he found every thing carrieii away and 
plunged again into confusion by Alcibuiileg, 
through the wildness and vehemence of his 
ambition, and all embroiled again in war 
worse than ever. Which fell out thus. 
The persons who had principally hindered 
the peace were Cleon and Brasidas. War 
setting off the virtue of the oi.e, and hiding 
the villaiiy of the other, gave to the one 
occasions of achieving brave actions, to the 
other opportunity of committing equal dis- 
honesties. Now when these two were in 
one battle both ’slain near Ampliipolis, 
Nicias was aware tliat the Spartans had 
long been desirous of a peace, and that the 
Athenians had no longer the same confidence 
in the war. Both being alike tired, and, as 
it were by consent* letting fall their hands, 
he, therefore, in this nick of time, employed 
his efforts to make a friendship betwixt the 
two cities, and to deliver the other States, of 
Greece from the evils and calamities they 
labored under, and so establish his own 
good name for success as a statosnian for all. 
future time. He found the men of substance, 
the elder men, and the land-owners an4 
farmers pretty generally, all inclined to 
peace. And when, in addition to these, by 
conversing and reasoning, he had cooled the 
wishes of a good many others for war, he 
now encoura^d the hopes of the Lacedto- 
mouians, and counselled them to seek peace. 
They confided jn him, as on account of hfe 
general chmcter for modera^n and 
equity, so, also, because of the IcindaeM 
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and care he had shown to the prisoners taken 
at Pylos and kept in confinement, making 
their misfortune the more easy to them. 

The Athenians and the Spartans had be- 
fore this concluded a truce for a year, and 
during this, by associating with one another, 
they had tasted again the sweets of peace 
and security, and unimpeded intercourse 
with friends and connections, and thus long- 
ed for an end of that fighting and bloodshed, 
and heard with delight the chorus sing such 
verses as 

my lance I ’ll leave 

Laid by, for spiders to o’erweavtf, 

and r^'membered with joy the saying. In 
peace, they who sleep are awaked by the 
cock-crow, not by the trumpet. So shutting 
their ears, with loud reproaches, to the fore- 
bodings of those who said that the Fates de- 
creed this to be a war of thrice nine years, 
the whole, question having been debated, 
they made a peace. And most people 
thought, now, indeed, they had got an end 
of all their evils. And I^icias was in every 
man’s mouth, as one especially beloved of 
the gods, who, for his piety and devotion, 
had been appointed to give a name to the 
fairest and greatest of all blessings. For in 
fact they considered the peace Nicias’s work, 
as the war the work of Pericles; because he, 
on light occasions, seemed to have plunged 
the Greeks into great calamities, while Nicias 
had induced them to forget all the evils 
they had done each other and to be friends 
again; and so to this day it is called the 
Peace of Nicias. 

The articles being, that the garrisons and 
towns taken on either side, and the prison- 
ers should be restored, and they to restore 
the first to whom it should fall by lot, Nicias, 
as Theophrastus tells, us, by a sum of mon- 
ey procured that the lot should fall for the 
Lacedaemonians to deliver the first. After- 
wards, when the Corinthians and the Boeo- 
tians showed their dislike of what was done, 
and by their complaints and accusations 
were well nigh bringing the war back again, 
Nicias persuaded the Athenians and the La- 
cedaemonians, besides the peace, to make a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
as a tie and confirmation of the peace, which 
wohld make them more terrible to those that 
held out, and the firmer to each other. 
Whilst these matters were on foot, Alcibia- 
‘des, who was no lover of tranquillity, and 
who was offended with the Lacedaemonians 
because of their applications and attentions 
to Nicias, while they overlooked and despis- 
ed himself, from first to last, indeed, had op- 
l^sed the peace, though all in vain, but now 
finding that the Laceasemonians did not al- 
together continue to piease 4ihe Athenians, 
but were thought to have acted unfairly in 
having made a league with the Boeotians, 
and had not given up Panaotiun, as they 


should have done, with its fortifications on 
razed, nor yet Amphipolis, he laid hold o 
these occasions for his purpose, and avaiU 
himself of every one of them to irritate th 
people. And, at length, sending for am^ 
bassadors from the Argives, he exerted him- 
self to effect a confederacy between the 
Athenians and them. And now, when Lace- 
daemonian ambassadors were come with full 
powers, and at their preliminary audience bv 
the council seemed to come in all poinu 
with just proposals, he, fearing that the 
over general assembly, also, would be mou 
to their offers, overreached them with 
false professions and oaths of assistance, on 
the condition that they would not avow that 
they came with full powers, this, he said, be- 
ing the only way for them to attain their d..- 
sires. They being overpersuaded and decoy- 
ed from Nicias to follow him, he introduced 
them to the jissembly, and asked them 
sently whether or no they came in all points 
with full powers, which when they denieil, 
he, contrary to their expectation, changin;; 
his countenance, called the council to ^Yit• 
ness their words, and now bade the people 
beware how they trust, or transact any thiiii; 
with such manifest liars, who say at one 
time one thing, and at another the very op- 
posite upon the same subject. These pb ni* 
potentiaries were, as well they might be, con- 
founded at this, and Nicias, also being at a 
loss what to say, and struck with amazement 
and wonder, the assembly resolved to send 
immediately for the Argives, to enter into a 
league with them. An earthquake, which in- 
terrupted the assembly, made for Nicias’ ad- 
vantage ; and the next day the peo]>le beini?^ 
again assembled, after much sp'aking .and 
soliciting, with great ado he brought itabnit 
that the treaty with the Argives should le 
deferred, and he be sent to the L:icedaMnf>- 
nians, in full expectation that so all woul«I 
go well. . 

When he arrived at Sparta, they received 
him there as a good man, and one well in- 
clined towards them ; yet he effected nothing. 
but, baffled by the party that favoreil the 
Boeotians, he returned home, not only 
honored and hardly spoken of, but 
in fear of the Athenians, who were vext 
and enraged that through his persna.'^ion 
they had released so many and such con^ j 
derable persons, their prisoners, for the me 
who had been brought from Pylos 
the chiefest families of Sparta, and h^l 
who were highest there in place aiul 
for their friends and kindred. Yet . j.; 
not in their heat proceed against him, o , 
wise than that they chose Alcibiades j 
and took the Mantineans and Eleans, ^ 
thrown up their alliance with the 
monians, into the league, together -g. 
Argives, and sent to I^^loa freebooters ^ 
fest Laconia, whereby the war bega“ 
out afr^. 
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But the enmity betwixt Nicias and Alcibi- 
ades running higher and higher, and the 
time l^ing at hand for decreeing the ostra- 
cism ^ banishment, for ten years, which the 
people, putting tlie name on a sherd, were 
wwit to inflict at certain times on some per- 
son suspected or regarded with jealousy for 
his popularity or wealth, both were now in 
alarm and apprehension, one of them, in all 
likelihdOd, being to undergo this ostracism ; 
as the people abominated the life of Alcibi- 
ades, and stood in fear of his boldness and 
resohition, as is shown particularly in the 
history of him ; while as for Nicias, his riches 
made him envied, and his habits of living, 
in particular, his unsociable and exclusive 
ways, not like those of a fellow-citizen, or 
even a fellow man, went against him, and 
having many times opposed their inclinations, 
forcing them against their feelings to do 
what was their interest, he had got himself 
disliked. 

To speak plainly, it was a contest of the 
young men who were eager for war, against 
tlic men of years and lovers of peace, th<»y 
turning the ostracism upon the one, these 
upon the other. But 

In civil strife e’en villains rise to fame. 


And 80 now it happened that the city, dis- 
tra<;h?d into two factions, allowed fn^e course 
to the most impudent and profligate persons, 
among whom was Ilyperbolus of the Perith- 
redie, one who could not, indo(‘d, be said to be 
liresuming upon any power, but rather by his 
presumption rose into power, and by the 
honor lie found in the city, became tiu’i scan- 
dal of it. lie, at this time, tliought himself 
far enough from the ostracism, as more pro- 
I>erly deserving the slave’s gallows, ami 
made account, that one of those men being 
dispatched out of the way, he might be abh* 
to plav a part against the other tliat should 
he left, and openly showed his pleasure at 
the dissension, and his desire to inflame the 
people against both of them. Nicias and 
Alcihiades, perceiving his malice, secretly 
combined together, and setting both their in- 
tersts jointly at work, succeeded in fixing 
the ostracism not on either of them, but even 
on Ilyperbolus. This, indeed, at the first 
made sport, and raised laughter among the 
P^ple ; but afterwards it was felt as an 
affront, that the thing should be dishonored 
>y being employed upon so un worthy a sub- 
punishment, also, having its proper 
^Ruity, and ostracism being one that was 
appropriate rather for Thucydides, Aristi- 
persons ; whereas for Hy- 
^r^lus It was a glory, and a fair ground 
on his part, when for his villany 
same with tbe best men. As 
the comic poet, said of him, 

the fate, deny who can ; 

Not ^ deserve the man : 
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And, in fact, none ever afterwards suffered 
this sort of punishiuenk, but Ilyperlwlus was 
the last, as Hipparchus the Cholargian, who 
was kin to the tyrant, was the first. 

There is no judgment to be made of for- 
tune ; nor can any reasoning bring us to a 
certainty about it. If Nicias had run the 
risk with Alcibiades, whether of the two 
should undergo the ostracism, he had eitlier 
prevailed, ami, his rival being expelled the 
city, he had remained secure ; or, being 
ovt‘rcome, he had avoided tlie utmost disas- 
tors, and preserved the reputation of a most 
excellent commander. Meantime I am not 
ignorant that Tln‘ophrastus says, that when 
Ilyperbolus was banislied, Plueax, not Nidas, 
contested it witli Alcibiades ; but most au- 
thors differ from him. 

It was Alcihiades, at any rate, whom when 
the yKgestean and Leoiitine amb:issadors 
arriv«Ml and urged tin* Atlieniaiis to make an 
expedition against Sicily, Nicias opj>osed, 
and by whose persuasions and ambition ho 
fouml himself ovcu'horue, wlio even before 
the people could h(i ass(Muhled, had preoc- 
cupied and corrupte*! tlicir jiKlgment with 
hopes ami with sp(M*ehes; insomuch that tho 
young men at tinur sports, and the old men 
in their workshops, and sitting together on 
the beiiclu'S, would 1 )<‘ drawing maps of Sic- 
ily, and making charts showing tlie seas, 
the liarbors, and g(‘neral ''haractcr of the 
coiist of the island o}>poHite Africa. For 
they made not Sicily the en<l of the war, but 
iather its starting |K)int ainl head-cpiarters 
from wlnMice they might carry it to the 
Ciirthaginians, and j)oss(*ss th(‘mH(‘lveH of 
Africa, and of tln^ seas as far as tin* j)illarH 
of II<‘rculeH. The hulk of the, pr*ople, there- 
fore, pressing this way, Nicias, who opposed 
them, found hut few .suj>pf)rters, nor those of 
much inflmuice ; for the men of sulistaiice, 
fearing lest th(?y should seem to shun tho 
public charges and ship-money, wr*re (piifit 
against their inclitialiou ; uevortheless he 
did not tire nor give it up, Imt even after 
tlie Athenians decreed a war and chose 
him in the first pl.'ice general. tog<‘th(*r with 
Alcihiailes and Lamachus, when they were 
again jissemhled, he stood up. diMsua<led 
them, and protested againt tlnMlecision, and 
laiil the blame on Alcihiach's, charging him 
with going aboijt to involvi* the city in for- 
eign dangers and difficulties, merely with a 
view to his own private lucre ard arnhitioi}. 
Yet it came to nothing. Nicias, because of 
his exptjrience, was looked u[)on as the fitter 
for the employment, and his wariness with 
the bravery of Alcibia<les, and the easy tern- 
jwr of Lamachus, all compounded together, 
promised such security, that he did But oonr 
firm the resolution. DernostratuS, who, of th# 
popular* leaders, was the one who chiefly 
pressed the Athenians to the expedition, 
stood up and said he would stop 13ie raottih 
of Nicias from urging any more exetues, and , 
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moved that the generals should have 8d)solute 
power both at home and abroad, to order and 
to act as they thought best.; and this vote 
th^eople passed. 

Ine priests, however, are said to have very 
earnestly opposed the enterprise. But Alcib- 
iades had his diviners of another sort, who 
from some old prophesies announced that 

there shall be great fame of the Athenians 
in Sicily^’’ and messengers came back to 
him from Jupiter Ammon, with oracles im- 
porting that “ the Athenians shall take all 
the Syracusans.” Those, meanwhile, who 
knew any thing that boded ill, concealed it, 
lest they might seem to forespeak ill-luck. 
For ei'en prodigies that were obvious and 
plain would not deter them ; not the defac- 
ing of the Hermae, all maimed in one night 
except one, called the Hermes of Andocides, 
erected by the tribeof Aigeus, placed direct- 
ly before the house then occupied by Ando- 
cides ; nor what was perpetrated on the al- 
tar of the twelve gods, upon which a certain 
man leaped suddenly up, and then turning 
round, mutilated himself with a stone. 
Likewise at Delphi, there stood a golden 
image of Minerva, set on a palm-tree of 
brass, erected by the city of Athens from the 
spoils they won from the Medes ; this was 
ecked at several days together by crows 
ying upon it, who, also, plucked off and 
knocked down the fruit, made of gold, upon 
the palm-tree. But the Athenians said 
these were all but inventions of the Del- 
phians, ^ corrupted by the men of Syracuse. 
A certain oracle bade them bring from Claz- 
omense the priestess of Minerva, there ; they 
sent for the woman and found her named 
Hesychia^ Quietness^ this being, it would 
seem, what the divine powers advised the city 
at this time, to be quiet. Whether, there- 
fore, the astrologer Meton feared these presa- 
ges, or that from human reason he doubted 
its success, (for he was appointed to a com- 
mand in it,) feigning himself mad, he set 
his house on fire. Others say he did not 
counterfeit madness, but set his house on 
fire in the night, and the next morning came 
before the assembly in great distress, and be- 
sought the people, in consideration of the 
sad disaster, to release his son from the ser- 
vice, who was about to go captain of a galley 
for Sicily. The genius, also, of the philoso- 
pher Socrates, on this occasion, too, gave 
him intimation by the usual tokens, that 
the expedition would prove the ruin of the 
commonwealth ; this he imparted to his 
friends and familiars, and by them it was 
mentioned to a number of people. Not a 
few were troubled because the days on which 
the fleet set sail happened to be the time 
%rhen the women celebrated the death of 
Adonis; there being everywhere then qx- 
|x>sed to view images of dead men,%arried 
about with mourning and lamentation, and 
Vfimeu beating their breasts. So that such 


as laid any stress on these matters were 
tremely troubled, and feared lest that all 
warlike preparation, so splendid and so 
rious, should suddenly, in a little time^^ 
blasted in its very prime of magnificent 
and come to nothing. ^ 

Nicias, in opposing the voting of this ex. 
pedition, and neither being puffed up with 
hopes, nor transported with the honor of his 
high command so as to modify his jud cement 
showed himself a man of virtue ami con’ 
stancy. But when his endeavors could not di- 
verge the people from the war, nor get leave 
for himself to be discharged of the command, 
but the people, as it were, violently took him 
up and carried him, and against his will put 
him in the office of general, this was no long, 
er now a time for, his excessive caution and 
his delays, nor was it for him, like a child, to 
look back from the ship, often repeating and 
reconsidering over and over again how that 
his advice had not been overruled by fair argu. 
ments, thus blunting the courage of his fel- 
low commanders and spoiling the season of 
action. Whereas, he ought speedily to have 
closed with the enemy and brought the mat- 
ter to an issue, and put fortune immediately 
to the test in battle. But, on the contrary, 
when Lamachus counselled to sail directly to 
Syracuse, and fight the enemy under their city 
walls, and Alcibiades advised to secure the 
friendship of the other towns, and then to 
march against them, Nicias dissented from 
them both, and insisted that they should 
cruise quietly around the island and display 
their armament, and, having landed a small 
supply of men for the Egesteans, return to 
Athens, weakening at once the resolution , 
and casting down the spirits of the men. 
And when, a little while after, the Athen- 
ians called home Alcibiades in order to his 
trial, he being, though joined nominally with 
another in commission, in effect the only 
general, made now no end of loitering, of 
cruising, and considering, till their hopes 
were grown stale, and all the disorder and 
consternation which' the first approach and 
view of their forces had cast amongst the 
enemy was worn off, and had left them. 

Whilst yet Alcibiades was with the fleet, 
they went before Syracuse with a squadron 
of sixty galleys, fifty of them lying in array 
without the harbor, while the other ten 
rowed in to reconnoitre, and by a herald 
called upon the citizens of Leontini to return 
to their own country. These scouts took a 
galley of the enemy^s, in which they fonp" 
certain tablets, on which was set down a hs* 
of all the Syracusans, according to thetf 
tribes. These were wont to be laid up at a 
distance from the city, in the 
Jupiter Olympius, but were now brough* 
forth for examination to furnish a mus^ 
roll of young men for the war. These bei^ 
so taken by the Athenians, an 4 . carried w 
the officers, and the molUtude of nain^ 
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Mpeaiing, the diviners thought it unpropi- 
ttosTend were in apprehension lest this 
ghould be the only destined fulfilment of 
the prophecy, that “the Athenians shall 
take all the Syracusans.’* Yet, indeed, this 
was said to be accomplished by the Athenians 
at another time, when Callippus the Athen- 
ian, having slain Dion', became master of 
Syracuse. But when Alci biades shortly after 
sailed dway from Sicily, the *command fell 
wholly to JJicias. Laraachus was, indeed, a 
brave and honest man, and ready to fight 
fearlessly with his own hand in battle, but 
80 poor and ill off, that whenever he was 
appointed general, he used always, in account- 
ing for his outlay of public money, to bring 
some little reckoning or other of money for 
his very clothes and shoes. On the contrary, 
Nicias,as on other accounts,’ so, also, because 
of his wealth and station, was very much 
thought of. The story is told that once upon 
a time the commission of generals being in 
consultation together in their public office, 
he bade Sophocles the poet give his opinion 
first, as the senior of the board. “ I,’* 
replied Sophocles, “am the older, but you 
are the senior.” And so now, also, Lainachus, 
who better understood military affairs, being 
(juite his subordinate, he himself, evermore 
delaying and avoiding risk, and faintly em- 
ploying his forces, first by his^sailing about 
Sicily at the greatest distance aloof from the 
enemy, gave them confidence, then by after- 
wards attacking Hybla, a petty fortress, and 
drawing off before ho could take it, made 
himself utterly despised. At the last he re- 
treated to Catana without having achieved 
any thing, save that he demolished Hyccara, 
a humble town of the barbarians, out of* 
which the story goes that Lais the courtesan, 
yet a mere girl, was sold amongst the other 
prisoners, and carried thence away to Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

But when the summer was spent, after 
r<?ports began to reach him that the Syracu- 
sans were g^own so confident that they would 
come first to attack him, and troopers skir- 
mishmg to the v^ry camp twitted his soldiers, > 
^''king whether they came to settle with the 
^atamans, or to put the Leon tines in pos- 
^^lon of their city, at last, with much ado, 
to sail against Syracuse. ( 
nd wishing to form his camp safely and 
* nout molestation, he procured a man to i 
Catana intelligence to the Syra- i 
sans that they might seize the camp of the 
enians unprotected, and all their arms, if i 
should march with all ' 
ian/ Catana ; and that, the Athen- i 

of naofltly in the town, the friends 1 

tjj had concerted, as soon as < 

perceive them coming, to possess i 
gates, and to fire < 
many now were in the < 
■pwaw and await^ their arrival. This i 
men tiling Kicias did in the whole { 


of his conduct of the expedition. For h aving 
drawn out all the strength of the enemy, and 
made the city destitute of men, he set out 
from Catana, entered the harbor, and chose 
a fit place for his camp, where the enemy 
could least incommode him with the means 
in which they were superior to him, while 
with the means in which he was superior to 
them, he might expect to carry on the war 
without impediment. 

When the Syrt^usans returned from Ca- 
tana, and stood in battle array before the 
city ptes, he rapidly led up the Athenians 
and fell on them and defeated them, but 
did not kill many, their horse hindering the 
pursuit. And his cutting and breaking down 
the bridges that lay over the river gave 
Ilermocrates, when cheering up the Syra- 
cusans, occasioh to say, that Nicias was 
ridiculous, whose great aim seemed to be to 
avoid fighting, as if fighting were not the 
thing he came for. However, ho put the 
Syracusans into a very great alarm and 
consternation, so that instead of fifteen gen- 
erals then in service, they chose three others, 
to whom the people engaged by oath to allow 
absolute authority. 

There stood near them the temple of 
Jupiter Olympias, which the Athenians fthere 
being in it many cons(‘crated things or gold 
and silver) were eager to take, but were 
pur|X)sely withheld from it by Nicias, who 
let the opportunity slip, and allowed a garri- 
son of the Syracusans to enter it, judging 
that if the soldiers should make booty of 
that wealth, it would he no advantage to the 
public, and he should bear the guilt of the 
impiety. Not improving in the least this 
success, which was every wlieie famous, after 
a few days’ stay, away he goes to Naxos, and 
there winters, spending largely for the main- 
I tenance of so great an array, and not doing 
any thing except some matters of little 
consequence with sfirae native Sicilians that 
revolt»?d to him. Ins<yniich that the Syra- 
cusans took heart again, made excursions to 
Catana, * wasted the country, and fired the 
camp of the. Athenians. For which every- 
body blamed Nicias, who, with his long 
reflection, his deliberateness, and his caution, 
had let slip the time for action. None 
ever found fault with the man when once at 
work, for in the brunt he showefi vigor |ind 
activity enough, but was slow and wanted 
assurance to engage. • 

When, therefore, he brought a^in the 
army to Syracuse, such was his conduct, and 
with such celerity, and at the same time 
security, he came urx»n them, that nobody 
knew of his approacn, when already Jie hfid" 
conae to shore with his galleys at Thapimfi, 
and had landed his men ; and before 
could help it, be had surprised Epipolnei^ 
defeatea the body of picsed menl;iuit 
to its succor, took three hundred ptiiOiteihb' 
and routed the cavalry of tiie tir^fhlt 
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had been thought invincible. But what 
chifefly astonished the Syracusans, and seemed 
incredible to the Greeks, was, irl so short a 
space of time the walling about of Syracuse, 
a town not less than Athens, and far more 
difficult, by the unevenness of the ground, 
and the nearness of the sea and the marshes 
adjacent, to have such a wall drawn in a 
circle round it ; yet this, all within a very 
little, finished by a man that had not even 
his health for such weighty cares, but lay ill 
of the stone, which may justly bear the 
blame for what was left undone. I admire 
the industry of the general, and the bravery 
of the soldiers for what they succeeded in. 
Euripides, after their ruin and disaster, 
writing their funeral elegy, said that 


Eight victories over Syracuse they gained. 
While equal yet to both the gods remained. 


And in truth one shall not find eight, but 
many more victories, won by these men 
against the Syracusans, till the gods, in real 
truth, or fortune intervened to check the 
Athenians in this advance to the height of 
power and greatness. 

Nicias, therefore, doing violence to his 
body, was present in most actions. But 
once, when his disease was the sharpest 
upon him, he lay in the camp with some few 
servants to attend him. And Lamachus 
having the command fought the Syracusans, 
who were bringing a cross-wall from the 
city along to that of the Athenians, to 
hinder them from carrying it round ; and in 
the victory, the Athenians hurrying in some 
disorder to the pursuit, Lamachus getting 
separated from his men, had to resist the 
Syracusan horse that came upon him. Be- 
fore the rest advanced Callicrates, a man of 
good courage and skill in wmr. Lamachus, 
upon a challenge, engaged with him in 
single combat, and receiving the first wound, 
returned it so home to Callicrates, that they 
both fell and died together. The Syracusans 
took away his body and arms, and at full 
speed advanced to tiie wall of the Athenians, 
where Nicias lay without any troops to 
oppose to them, yet roused by this necessity, 
and seeing the danger, he bade those about 
him go and set on fire all the wood and 
materials that lay provided before the wall 
for the engines, and the engines themselves; 
this put a stop to the Syracusans, saved 
Nicias, saved the walls, and all the money 
of the Athenians. For when the Syracu- 
sans saw such a fire blazing up between 
them and the wall, they retired. 

Niqias now remained sole general, and 
with great prosj^cts ; for cities began to 
come over to alliance with him, and' ships 
laden with corn from every coast came to 
tiie camp, every one favoring when matters 
went well.. And som^ proposals from among 
the * Syracusans despairing to defend the 
oi^, Mmt a capitulation, were already con- 


veyed to him. And in fact Gylippug, 
was on his way with a squadron to their aid 
from Lacedaemon, hearing, on his vovage 
of the wall surrounding them, and of their 
distress, only continued his enterprise thence- 
forth, that, giving Sicily up for lost, he 
might, if even that should be possible, 
secure the Italians their cities. For a stioufr 
report was everywhere spread alx)ut that 
the Athenians carried all before th?m. and 
had a general alike for conduct and for for- 
tune invincible. 

And Nicias himself, too, now against his 
nature grown bold in his present strength 
and success, especially from the intelligence 
he received under hand of the Syracusans, 
believing they would almost imnn^diately 
surrender the town upon terms, paid no 
manner of regard to Gylippus coining to 
their assistance, nor kept any watch of his 
approach, so that, neglected altogether and 
despised, Gylippus went in a longboat ashore 
without the knowledge of Nicias, and, hav- 
ing landed in the remotest parts from Syra- 
cuse, mustered up a considerable force, the 
Syracusans not so much as knowing of his 
arrival nor expecting him; so that an assem- 
bly was summoned to consider the terms to 
be arranged with Nicias, and some were 
actually on the way, thinking it essential to 
have all despatched before the town should 
be quite walle'd round, for now tliere remain- 
ed very little to be done, and the inatcu’ials 
for the building lay all ready along the line. 

In this very nick of time and danger 
arrived Gongylus in one galley from Corinth, 
and every one, as may be imagined, flocking 
about him, he told them that Gylipi'u^i 
would be with them speedily, and that otlx r 
ships were coming to relieve them. And, 
ere yet they could perfectly believe Gong)’- 
lus, an express was brought from Gylippu^^. 
to bid them go forth to meet him. So now 
taking good heart, they armed themselves ; 
and Gylippus at once led on his men from 
their march in battle array against the 
Athenians, as Nicias also embattled these. 
And Gylippus, piling his ^ms in view of 
the Athenians, sent a herald to tell them n® 
would give them leave to depart from Sicilv 
without molestation. To this Nicia.s would 
not vouchsafe any answ'er, but some of hi* 
soldiers laughing asked if with the sight ol 
one coarse coat and Laconian staff the Syra- 
cusan prospects had become so brilliant that 
they could despise the Atheni^ins, who had 
released to the Lacedaemonians three hun- 
dred, whom they held in chains, bigger men 
than Gylippus, and longer-haired? Tinisev^ 
also, writes that even the Syracusans 
no account of Gylippus, at the first sign^ 
mocking at his staff and long hair, ^ aft<^ 
wards they found reason to blame his 
ousness and meanness. The same auth^ 
however, adds that on Gylippus’s first 
ance, as it might havo at the sight 
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Ml owl abroad in the air» there was a gen- 
eral flocking together of men to serve in the 
war. And this is the truer saying of the 
two * for in the staff and the cloak they saw 
the badge and authority of Sparta, and 
crowded to him accordingly. And not only 
Thucydides affirms that the whole thing 
was done by him alone, but so, also, does 
Philistus, who was a Syracusan and an 
actual witness of what happened. 

However, the Athenians had the better in 
the first encounter, and slew some few of 
the Syracusans, and amongst them Gongy- 
lus of Corinth. But on the next day Gylip- 
pus showed what it is to be a man of experi- 
ence ; for with the same arms, the same 
horses, and on the same spot of ground, 
only employing them otherwise, he overcame 
the Athenians ; and they fleeing to their 
camp, he set the Syracusans to work, and 
with the stone and materials that had been 
brought together for finishing the wall of 
the Athenians, he built a cross-wall to inter- 
cept theirs and break it off, so that ev«‘n if 
they were successful in the field, they would 
not be able to do any thing. And after this 
the Syracusans taking courage manned their 
galleys, and with their horse and followers 
ranging about took a good many prisoners ; 
and Gylippus going himself to the cities, 
called upon them to join with him, and wjvs 
listened to and supported vigorously by 
them. So that Nicias fell back again to his 
old views, and, seeing the face of affairs 
change, desponded, and wrote to Athens, 
bidding them either send another army, or 
recall this out of Sicily, and that he might, 
in any case, be wholly relieved of the com- 
mand, because of his disease. 

Before this the Athenians had been intend- 
ing h) send another army to Sicily, but envy 
of Nicias’s early achievements and high for- 
•tune had occasioned, up to this time, many 
delays; but now they were all eager to send 
off succors. Eurymedon went before, in 
midwinter, with money, and to announce 
that Euthydemus and Menander were chosen 
out of^ those that served there under Nicias, 
to be joint commanders with him. Demos- 
thenes was to go after in the spring with a 
great armament. In the mean time Nicias 
was briskly attacked, both by sea and land ; 
m the beginning he had the disadvantage on 
the water, but in the end repulsed and sunk 
many galleys of the enemy. But by land he 
<^uld not provide succor in time, so Gylip- 
[uw surprised and captured Plemrnyrium, in 
'Which the stores for the navy, und a great 
^f money being there kept, all fell into 
and many were slain, and many 
pfcen prisoners. And what was of greatest 
he now cutoff Nicias’s supplies, 
^hich had been safely and readily conveyed 
^ him under Plemrnyrium, while the Atheni- 
^ «tiU held it, but now that they were beat- 
onti ha oould only procure them with 


great difficulty, and with opposition from the 
enemy, who lay in wait with their ships un- 
der that fort. Moreover, it seemed manifest 
to the Syracusans that their navy had not 
been beaten by strength, but by tneir disor- 
der in the pursuit. Now, therefore, all hands 
went to w6rk to prepare for a new attempt, 
that should succeed better than the former. 
Nicias had no wish for a sea-fight, but said it 
was mere folly for them, when Demosthe- 
nes was coming in all haste with so great a 
fleet and fresh forces to their succor, to en- 
gage the enemy with a less number of ships 
ami ill provided. But, on the other hand, 
Menander and Euthydemus, who were just 
commencing their new command, prompted 
by a feeling of rivalry and emulation of both 
the generals, were eager to gain some great 
success before Demosthene.s came, and to 
prove themselves superior to Nicias. They 
urged the honor of the city, which, said they, 
would bo blemished and utterly lost, if they 
should decline a challenge from the Syracu- 
sans. Thus they forced Nicias to a sea-fight; 
and by the stratagem of Ariston, the Corinth- 
ian pilot, (his trick, described by Thucydides, 
about the men’s dinners,) tln^y were worsted, 
and lost many of their men, causing the 
greatest dej(»ction to Nicias, who had suffered 
so much from having tlie sole command, and 
now again miscarried tlirough his colleagues. 

But now, by tliis tiim*, Ibnuostheneg with 
his splendid fleet came in sight oiitsiilo the 
harbor, a terror to the <!ii(*my. lie brought 
along, in 8<‘v<*ntv-thre<* galleys, five thousand 
men at arms ; of darters, anchors, and sting- 
ers, not le.ss than thr(?e thousand; with the 
glittering of their armor, the flags waving 
from the galleys, the rnultit.nleof coxswains 
and flute playens giving time to the rowers, 
setting off the whole with all po.ssihle war- 
like pomp and osh'iitation to<lismay the ene- 
my. Now, one may believe the Syracusans 
were again in extnnne alarm, 8«‘eing no end 
or prospect of rehease before them, toiling, 
as it seeriKMl, in vain, and perishing to no 
pi’rfK)se. Nicias, however, was not long 
overjoyed with the reinforcement, for the 
first time he conferred with Demosthenes, 
who advised forthwith te attack the Syracu- 
sans, and to put all to the speediest hazard, 
to win Syracuse, or else return home, afraid, 
and wondering at his pronifitness and auda- 
city, he besought him to do nothing rashly 
ami despfirately, since delay %/ould be tl^e 
ruin of the enemy, whose money would not 
hold out, nor their confederates be long kept 
together ; that when once they came to M 
pinched with want, they would presen^y oome 
again to him for terms, as formerly. For, 
indeed, many in Syracuse held secret oorres- 
}>ondence with him, and urged him to stay, 
declaring that even now the people were quite 
worn out with the war^ aod weaiyof Gylippus. 
And if their necesmSi should least 
sharpen upon them they would give up alt 
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Nicias glancing darkly at these matters, 
and unwilling to speak out plainly, made his 
colleagues imagine that it was cowardice 
which hiade him talk in this manner. And 
saying that this was the old story over again, 
the well-known procrastinations and delays 
and refinements with which at first he let 
slip^the opportunity in not immediately fall- 
ing on the enemy, but suffering the arma- 
ment to become a thing of yesterday, that 
nobody was alarmed with, they took the side 
of Demosthenes, and with much ado forced 
Nicias to comply. And so Demosthenes, 
taking the land-forces, by night made an 
assault upon Epipolae ; part of the enemy he 
slew ere they took the alarm, the rest defend- 
ing themselves he put to flight. Nor was he 
content with this victory there, but pushed 
on further, till he met the Boeotians. For 
these were the first that made head against 
the Athenians, and charged them with a 
shout, spear against spear, and killed many 
on the place. And now at once there ensued 
a panic and confusion throughout the whole 
army ; the victorious portion got infected 
with the fears gf the flying part, and those 
who were still disembarking and coming for- 
ward, falling foul of the retreaters, came 
into conflict with their own party, taking 
the fugitives for pursuers, and treating their 
friends as if they were the enemy. 

Thus huddled together in disorder, dis- 
tracted with fear and uncertainties, and un- 
able to be sure of seeing anything, the night 
not being absolutely dark, nor yielding any 
steady light, the moon then towards setting, 
shadowed with the many weapons and bodies 
that moved to and fro; and glimmering so as 
not to show an object plain, but to make 
friends through fear suspected for foes, the 
Athenians fell into utter perplexity and des- 
peration. For, moreover, they haa the moon 
at their backs, and consequently their own 
shadows fell upon them, and both hid the 
number and the glittering of their arms ; 
while the reflection of the moon from the 
shields of the enemy made them show more 
numerous and better appointed than, indeed, 
they were. At last, being pressed on every 
side, when once they had given way, they 
took to rout, and in their flight were des- 
troyed, some by the enemy, some by the 
hand of their friends, and some tumbling 
down the rocks, while those that were dis- 
persed and straggled about were picked off 
in the morning by the horsemen and put to 
the sword. The slain were two thousand ; 
and of the rest few came off safe with their 
arms. ^ 

Upon this disaster, which to him was not 
wholly an unexpected one, Nicias accused 
the rashness of Demosthenes ; but he, mak- 
ing his excuses for the past, now advised to 
be gone in all haste, for neither were other 
force^to come, nor could the enemy be beat- 
oh with the present. And, indeed, even sup- 


posing they were yet too hard for the enemv 
in any case, they ought to remove and Quit 
a situation which they understood to^be 
always accounted a sickly one, and dancrer. 
ous for an army, and was more particular] v 
unwholesome now, as they could see thouj. 
selves, because of the time of year. It >vas 
the beginning of autumn, and many now lav 
sick, and all were out of heart. 

It grieved Nicias to hear of flight a'iul de- 
parting home, not that he did not fear the 
Syracusans, but he was worse afraid of the 
Athenians, their impeachments and senten- 
ces ; he professed that he apprehended no 
further harm there, or if it must be, he would 
rather die by the hand of an enemy than by 
his fellow-citizens. He was not of the opin- 
ion which Leo of Byzantium declared to his 
fellow-citizens: “I had rather,” said he, 
“ perish by you, than with you.” As t<j the 
matter of place and quarter whither to re- 
move their camp, that, he said, might he 
debated at leisure. And Demosthenes, his 
former counsel having succeeded so ill, ceasi'd 
to press him further ; others thought Nicias 
had reasons for expectation, and relied on 
some assurance from people within the city, 
and that this made him so strongly oppose 
their retreat, so they acquiesced. But fresh 
forces now' coming to the Syracusans, and 
the sickness growing worse in his camp, he, 
also, now approved of their retreat, and com- 
manded the soldiers to make ready to go 
abroad. 

And when all were in readiness, and none 
of the enemy had observed them, not ex- 
pecting such a thing, the moon was eclipsed 
in the night, to the great fright of Nicias 
and others, who, for want of experienct', or 
out of superstition, felt alarm at such ap- 
pearances. That the sun might be darkened 
about the close of the month, this even ordi- 
nary people now understood pretty well to he ■ 
the effect of the moon ; but the moon itself 
to be darkened, how that could come about, 
and how, on the sudden, a broad full moon 
should lose her light, and show such various 
colors, was not easy to be comprehended ; 
they concluded it to be ominous, and a 
divine intimation of some heavy calamities- 
For he who tho first, and the most plainly 
of any, and with the greatest assurance com- 
mitted to writing how the moon is enlight- 
ened and overshadowed, was Anaxag(jra8; 
and he was as yet but recent, nor was his 
argument much known, but was rather kept 
secret, passing only amongst, a few, under 
some kind of caution and confidence. 
pie would not then tolerate natural phil- 
osophers, and theorists, as they then call«l 
them, about things above ; as lessening the 
divine power, by explaining away its agency 
into the operation of irrational caus^ 
senseless forces acting by necessity, without 
any thing of Providence, or a free agont. 
H^oe it was that Protagoras was banished* 
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and cast in prison, so that Peri- 

cles had much difficulty to procure his 
liberty ; and Socrates, though he had no 
concern whatever with this sort of learning, 
vet was put to death for philosophy. It was 
only afterwards that the reputation of Plato, 
shining forth by his life, and because he 
subjected natural necessity to divine and 
more excellent principles, took away the 
obloqu*y and scandal that had attached to 
such ^ntemplations, and obtained these 
studies currency among all people. So his 
friend Dion, when the moon, at the time he 
was to embark from Zacynthus to go against 
Dionysius, was eclipsed, was not in the least 
disturbed, but went on, and, arriving at 
Syracuse, expelled the tyrant. But it so fell 
out with Nicias, that he had not at this 
time a skilful diviner with him ; his former 
habitual adviser who used to moderate 
much of his superstition, Stilbides, had 
died a little before. For in fact, this pro- 
digy* as Philochorus observes, was not un- 
lucky for men wishing to fly, but on the 
contrary very favorable ; for things done in 
fear retpiire to bo hidden, and the light is 
their foe. Nor was it usual to observe signs 
in the sun or moon more than three days, as 
Autoclides states in his Commentaries. But 
Nicias persuaded them to wait another full 
course of the moon, as if he had not seen it 
clear again as soon as ever it had passed 
the region of shadow where the light was 
obstructed by the earth. 

In a manner abandoning all other cares, 
he betook himself wholly to his sacrifices, 
till the enemy came upon them with their 
infantry, besieging the forts and camp, and 
placing their ships in a circle about the har- 
bor. Nor did the men in the galleys only, 
but the little boys everywhere got into the 
fishing-boats and rowed up and challenged 
tlie Athenians, and insulted over them. 
Amongst these a youth of noble parentage, 
Heraclides by name, having vmitured out 
beyond the rest, an Athenian sliip pursued 
and wellnigh took him. Ilis uncle Pollichus, 
in fear for him, put out with ten galleys 
which he commanded, and the rest, to re- 
lieve Pollichus, in like manner drew forth ; 
the result of it being a % ery sharp engage- 
fnent, in which the Syracusans had the 
victory, and slew Eurymedon, with many 
others. After this the Athenian soldiers 
had no patience to stay longer, but raised 
an outcry against their officers, requiring 
them to depart by land ; for the Syracusans, 
jijxin their victory, immediately shut and 
blocked up the entrance of the harbor ; but 

Idas would not consent to this, as it was 
a shameful thing to leave behind so many 
Jhips of burden, and galleys little less than 
:J’®^undred. Putting, therefore, on board 
the best of the foot, and the most serviceable 
they filled one hundred and ten gal- 
*®y» ; the rest wanted oars. The remain* 
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der of his army Nicias posted along by the 
sea-side, abandoning the great cam^ and the 
fortifications adjoining the temple of Her- 
cules ; so the Syracusans, not having for a 
long time performed their usual sacrifice to 
Hercules, went up now, botli priests and 
captains, to sacrifice. 

And their galleys being manned,, the 
diviners predicted from their sacrifices vic- 
tory and glory to the Syracusans, provided ' 
they would not be the aggressors, but fight 
u}X)n the defensive ; for so Hercules over- 
came all, by only defending himself when 
set uj>on. In this’ confidence they set out ; 
and this proved the hottest and fiercest of 
all their sea-fights, raising no less concern 
and passion in the beholders than in the 
actors ; as tliey could oversee the whole 
action with all the various and uiuixpected 
turns of fortune which, in a short space, 
occurred in it; the Athenians suffering no 
less from their own preparations, than from 
the enemy ; for they fougl;t against light 
and nimble ships, that could attack from 
any quarter, with th(‘irs laden and heavy. ■ 
And they were thrown at with stones that 
fly indifferently any way, for which they 
conhl only return <larts and arrows, the 
direct aim of which the motion of the water 
di.stnrbed, preventing their coming true, 
|K)int foremost to their mark. This the 
Syracusans had learned from Ariston the 
Corinthian ])ilot, who, fighting stoutly, fell 
him.self in this very (Migageinent, when the 
victory liad already declared for the Syra- 
cusans. 

The Athenians, their loss and slaughter 
being very great, their flight by sea cut off, 
th(?ir safety by land so ililficnlt, did not 
attein})t to hinder the enemy towing away 
tlndr ships, under tlufir eyes, nor d(‘manded 
their dead, as, indeed, their want of burial 
seemed a less calamity than the leaving 
hehiinl tlie sick and wounded which they 
now had befijre them. Yet more miserable 
still tlian those did they reckon themselves, 
who were to wf)rk on y<!t, through more 
such sufferings, aftejr all to reach tne same 
end. 

They prepared to dislodge that night. 
And Gylippus and his friends seeing the 
Syrjicusans engaged in their siicrifices and 
at their cups, for their victories, and it be- 
ing also a holiday, did not ex|>f5ct either by 
persuasion or by force to rouse them up an^ 
carry them against the Athenians as they 
decamped. But Hermocrate.s, of his own 
head, put a trick uf>on Nicias, and sent 
some of his companions to him, who pre- 
tended they came from those that were wont 
to hold s<icret intelligence with him, and 
advised him not to stir that night, the 
Syracusans having laid ambushes and beset 
the ways. Nicias, caught with this strata- 
gem, remained, to encounter presently in 
reality, what he bad feared when there was 
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no occasion. For they, the next morning, 
marching before, seized the defiles, foi’tified 
the passes where the rivers were fordable, 
cut down the bridges, and ordered their 
horsemen to range the plains and ground 
that lay open, so as to leave no part of the 
country where the Athenians could move 
without fighting. They stayed both that 
day and another night, and then went along 
as if they were leaving their own, not an 
enemy’s country, lamenting and bewailing 
for want of necessaries, and for their part- 
ing from friends and companions that were 
not able to help themselves ; and, neverthe- 
less, judging the present evils lighter than 
those tliey expected to come. But among 
the many miserable spectacles that appeared 
up and aown in the camp, the saddest sight 
of all was Nicias himself, laboring under 
his malady, and unworthily reduced to the 
scantiest supply of all the accommodations 
necessary for human wants, of which he in 
his condition required more than ordinary, 
because of his sickness ; yet bearing up 
under all this illness, and doing and under- 
going more than many in perfect health. 
And it was plainly evident, that all this toil 
was not for himself, or from any regard to 
his own life, but that purely for the sake of 
those under his command he would not 
abandon hope. And, indeed, the rest w^ere 
given oyer to weeping and lamentation 
through fear or sorrow, but he, whenever he 
yielded to any thing of the kind, did so, it 
was evident, irom reflection upon the shame 
and dishonor of the enterprise, contrasted 
with the greatness and glory of the success 
he*had anticipated, and not only the sight 
of his person, but, also, the recollection of 
the arguments and the dissuasions he used 
to prevent this expedition, enhanced their 
sense of the undeservedness of his suffer- 
ings, nor had they any heart to put their 
trust in the gods, considering that a man so 
religious, who had performed to the divine 
powers so many and so great acts of devo- 
tion, should have no more favorable treat- 
ment than the wickedest and meanest of the 
army. 

>licias, however, endeavored all the while 
by his voice, his countenance, and his 
carriage, to show himself undefeated by 
these misfortunes. And all along the way 
shot at, and receiving wounds eight days 
continually from the enemy, he yet preserved 
the forces with him in a body entire, till 
that Demosthenes was taken prisoner with 
the party that he led, whilst they fought and 
made a resistance, and so got behind and 
were surrounded near the country house of 
Polyzelus. Demosthenes thereupon drew 
his sword, and wounded but did not kill 
himself, the enemy speedily running in and 
seizing upon him. So soon as the Syracu- 
sans had gone and informed Nicias of this, 
and he had sent some horsemen, and by 


them knew the certainty of the defeat of 
that division, he then vouchsafed to sue to 
Gylippus for a trtlce for the Athenians to 
depart out of Sicily, leaving hostages for 
payment of the money that the Syracusans 
had expended in the war. 

But now they would not hear of these 
proposals, but threatening and reviling them 
angrily and insultingly continued ply 
their missiles at them, now destitute of 
every necessary. Yet Nicias still made good 
his retreat all that night, and the next day, 
through all their darts, made his wav to 
the river Asinarus. There, however, the en- 
emy encountering them, drove some into 
the stream, while others ready to die for 
thirst plunged in headlong, while they 
drank at the same time, and were cut down 
by their enemies. And here was the cruel- 
lest and the most immoderate slaughter. 
Till at last Nicias falling down to Gylippus, 
“Let pity, O Gylippus,” said he, “move 
you in your victory; not for me, who was 
destined, it seems, to bring the glory I once 
had to this end, but for the other Athenians; 
as you w’ell know that the chances of war 
are common to all, and the Athenians used 
them moderately and mildly towards you in 
their prosperity.” 

At these words, and at the sight of Nicias, 
Gylippus was somewhat troubled, for he was 
sensible that the Lacedaemonians had re- 
ceived good offices from Nicias in the late 
treaty; and he thought it would be a great 
and glorious thing for him to carry off the 
chief commanders of the Athenians alive.’ 
He, therefore, raised Nicias with respect, 
and bade him be of good cheer, and com- 
manded his men to spare the lives of the 
rest. But the word of command being 
communicated slowly, the slain were a far 
greater number than the prisoners. Many, 
however, were privily conveyed away by 
particular soldiers. Those taken openly 
were hurried together in a mass; their arms 
and six)ils hung up on the finest and largest 
trees along the river. The conquerors, with 
garlands on their heads, with their own 
horses splendidly adorned, and cropping 
short the manes and tails of those of their 
enemies, entered the city, having, in the 
most signal conflict ever waged by Greeks 
against Greeks, and with the greatest 
strength and the utmost effort of valor and 
manhood, won a most entire victory. 

And a general assembly of the people of 
Syracuse and their confederates sitting, 
Eurycles, the popular leader, moved; firsb 
that the day on which they took Nicias 
should from thenceforward be kept holiday 
by sacrificing and forbearing all manner of 
work, and from the river be called the 
Asinarian Feast. This was the twenty-sixth 
day of the month Carneus, the Athenian 
Metagitnion. And that the servants of the 
Athenians with the other confederates be 
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told for alare*, and they themselves and the 
Sicilian auxiliaries be kept and employed 
in the quarries, except the generals, who 
should be put to death. The Syracusans 
favored the proposal, and when Hermoc- 
rates said, that to use well a victory was 
l>etter than to gain a victory, he was met 
with great clamor and outcry. When Gy- 
lippus, also, demanded the Athenian gen- 
erals to oe delivered to him, that he might 
carry them to the Lacedaemonians, the 
Syracusans, now insolent with their good 
fjrtuiie, gave him ill words. Indeed, before 
this, even in the war, they had been impa- 
tient at his rough behavior and Lacedaemo- 
nian haughtiness, and had, as Timaeus tells 
us, discovered sordidness and avarice in 
his character, vices which may have descend- 
ed to him from his father Cleandrides, 
who was convicted of bribery and banished. 
And the very man himself, of the one 
thousand talents which Lysander sent to 
Sparta, embezzled thirty, and hid them 
under the tiles of his house, and w’as 
detected and shamefully fled his country. 
But this is related more at large in the life 
of Lysander. Timaeus says that Demos- 
thenes and' Nicias did not die, as Thucydi- 
des and Philistus have written, by the order 
of the Syracusans, but that upon a message 
sent them from Hermocrates, whilst yet the 
assembly were sitting, by the connivance of 
some of their guards, they were enabled to 
Hit an end to themselves. Their bodies, 
lowever, were thrown out before the gates 
and offered for a public spectacle. And I 
have heard that to this day in a temple at 
^ ‘Syracuse is shown a shield, said to have 
been Nicias’s, curiously wrought and em- 
broidered with gold and purj)le intermix- 
ed. Most of the Athenians perished in the 
quarries by diseases and ill diet, being allow- 
ed only one pint of barley every day, and 
one half pint of water. Many of them, 
however, >yere carried off by stealth, or, 
from the first, were supposed to be servants, I 
and were sold as slaves. I’hese lattcir were 
branded on their foreheads with the figure 
of a horse. There were, however, Athe- 
lyans, who, in addition to slavery, had to 
^•ndure even this. But their discreet and 
orderly conduct was an advantage to them; 


they were either soon set free, or won the 
resp^t of their masters with whom they 
continued to live. Several were saved for 
the sake of Euripides, whose poetry, it 
appears, was in request among the Sicilians 
more than among any of the settlers out of 
Greece. And when any travellers arrived 
that could tell them some passage, or give 
them any specimen of his verses, they were 
delighted to be able to communicate them 
to one another. Many of the captives who 
got safe back to Athens are said, after they 
reached home, to have gone and made their 
I acknowledgments to Euripides, relating 
I how that some of them had been released 
from tlieir slavery by teaching what they 
cd*uld remember of his poems, and others, 
wlien straggling after tno fight, b<H*n re- 
lieved with meat and drink for repeating 
some of his lyrics. Nor need this be any 
wonder, for it is told that a ship of Caunus 
fleeing into one of their harbors for protec- 
tion, pursued by piratos, was not received, 
but forced back, till one asked if they know 
any of Euripides’s verses, and on their say- 
ing they did, they wt^re admitted, and their 
ship brought into harbor. 

It is said that the Athenians would not 
believe their loss, in a great (b‘greo because 
of the p(u*8on who first brought them news 
of it. For a certain stranger, it seems, 
coming to Pineus, and tin n; sitting in a 
barber’s shop, began to talk of what had 
happened, as if the Athenians already knew 
ail that had passed; wliich the barber 
Inuiring, before lie acrjuainb'd anybody else, 
ran as fast as he could up into the city, 
addressed himself to the Archons, and 
presently spread it about in t/ie public Place. 
On which, there being every wliere, as may 
be imagined, terror and consternation, the 
Archons summoned a general assembly, and 
there brought in the man and questioned 
him liow he came to know. And he, giving 
no satisfactory account, was taken for a 
spreader of false inUilligence and a disturber 
of the city, and was, therefore, fasUmed to 
the wheel and racked a long time, tilj other 
messengers arrived that related the whole 
disasb'r particularly. So hardly was Nicias 
believed to have suffered the calamity whicb 
he had often predicted. 
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Crassus, whose father had borne 
me ofhce of a censor, and received the honor 
^^triumph,was educated in a little house to- 
t brothers, who both mar- 

* 'll parents’ lifetime ; they kept but 

e table amongst them ; all which, perhaps, 
as not the least reason of his own temper- 
ca and moderation in diet. One of his 


brothers dying, he married his widow, by 
whom he haa his children ; neither was 
there in these respects any of the Romans 
who lived a more orderly life than he did, 
though later in life he was suspected to have 
been too familiar with one of the vestal 
virgins, named Licinia, who was, nevertheless, 
acquitted, upon an impeachment brought 
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against her by one Plotinus. Licinia stood 
possessed of a beautiful property in the 
suburbs, 'which Crassus desiring to purchase 
at a low price, for this reason was frequent 
in his attentions to her, which gave occasion 
to the scandal, and his avarice, so to say, 
serving to clear him of the- crime f he was 
acquitted. Nor did he leave the lady till he 
had got the estate. 

People were wont to say that the many 
.virtues of Crassus were darkened by the one 
vice of avarice, and indeed he seemed to have 
no other but that ; for it being the most 
predominant, obscured others to which he 
was inclined. “ The arguments in proof of 
his avarice were the vastness of his estate, 
and the manner of raising it ; for whereas at 
first he was not worth above three hundred 
talents, yet, though in the course of his polit- 
ical life he dedicated the tenth of all he had 
to Hercules, and feasted the people, and 
gave to every citizen corn enough to serve 
him three months, upon casting up his ac- 
counts, before he went upon his Parthian ex- 
pedition, he found his possessions to amount 
to seven thousand one hundred talents ; 
most of which, if we may scandal him with 
a truth, he got by fire and rapine, making 
his advantagdj|!-of the public calamities. 
For when Sylfi|Jeized the city, and exposed 
to sale the goods of those that he had caused 
to be slain, accounting them booty and spoils, 
and, indeed, calling them so too, and was 
desirous of nwtking as many, and as eminent 
men as he 4>ould, partakers in the crime, 
Crassus nev«f was the man that refused to 
accept, or give money for them. Moreov’^er 
observing how extremely subject the city was 
to fire, and falling down of houses, by reason 
of their height and their standing so near to- 
gether, he bought slaves that were builders 
and architects, and when he had collected 
these to the number of more than five hun- 
dred, he made it his practice to buy houses 
, that were on fire, and those in the neighbor- 
hood, which, in the immediate danger and 
uncertainty, the proprietors were willing to 
part with for little or nothing; so that the 
greatest part of Rome, at one time or other, 
came into Ids hands. Yet for all he had so 
many workmen, he never built any thing 
but his own house, and used to say that those 
that were addicted to building would undo 
themselves soon enough without the help of 
Dther enemies. And though Ire had many 
silver mines, and much valuable land, and 
laborers to work in it, yet all this was no- 
thing in comparison of his slaves, such a 
number and variety did he possess of excel- 
lent readers, amanuenses, silversmiths, stew- 
ards and table-waiters, whose instruction 
he always attended to himself, superintend- 
ing in person while they learned, and teach- 
ing them himself, accounting it the main 
duty of a master to look over the servants, 
that are, indeed, the living tools of house- 


keeping ; and in this, indeed, he was in 
right, in thinking, that is, as he usod^t^ 
say, that servants ought to look after aH 
other things, and the master after them 
For economy, which in things inanimate U 
but money-making, when exercised over men 
becomes policy. But it was surely a mis 
taken judgment, when he said no inun was' 
to be accounted rich that could not maintain 
an army at his own cost and charges, for 
war, as Archidamus well observed, is’ not 
fed at a fixed allowance, so that there is no 
saying what wealth suffices for it, and c(*r. 
tainly it was one very far removed from that 
of Marius ; for w'hen he had distributed 
fourteen acres of land a man, and under- 
stood that some desired more, “ God for- 
bid,’’ said he, “that any Roman should 
think that too little which is enough to keep 
him alive and well.” 

Crassus, however, was very eager to be 
hospitable to strangers ; he kept open house, 
and to his friends he would lend inoupy 
without interest, but called it in precisely at 
the time ; so that his kindness was often 
thought worse than the paying the interest 
would have been. His entertainments were, 
for the most part, plain and citizenlike, the 
company general and popular ; good taste 
and kindness made them pleasanter than 
sumptuosity would have done. As for h?arn- 
ing, he chiefly cared for rhetoric, and what 
would be serviceable with large numbers ; he 
became one of the best speakers at Rome, 
and by his pains and industry oirt<li<l the 
best natural orators. For there was no trial 
how mean and contemptible soever that he 
came to unprepared ; nay, several tinu's he* 
undertook and concluded a cause, when Pom- 
pey and Csesar and Cicero refused to staii'l 
up, upon wliich account particularly he got 
the love of the people, who lookeef upon him 
as a diligent and careful man, ready to help 
and succor his fellow-citizens. Besides, the 
people were pleased with his courteous and 
unpretending salutations and greetings, for 
he never met any citizen however hiniihle 
and low, but he returned him his salute hy 
name. He was looked upon as a man well- 
read in history, and pretty well versed 
Aristotle’s philosophy, in which one Alexan- 
der instructed him, a man whose intercourse 
with Crassus gave a sufficient proof of his 
good-nature, and gentle disposition ; for ina 
hard to say, whether he was poorer wlien 
entered into his service, or while he con- 
tinued in it ; for being his only friend that 
4 S^d to accompany bin when travelling,”® 
used to receive from him a cloak for the 
journey, and when he came home had it 
manded from him again ; poor patient 
ferer, when even the philosophy he profe^f^ 
did not look upon poverty as a thing indif- 
ferent. Bat of this hereaiter. 

When Cinna and Marius got the 
their hands it "was ^oon perceived that they 
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had not come baclc for any good they intend- And so Crassus perceiving it was a^piece of 
ed to their county, but to effect the ruin pleasantry and of good-will on tlie part of 
and utter destruction of the nobility. And Vibius, took them in and kept them there 
as many as they could lay their hands on with him as long as he stayed, and employed 
they slew, amongst whom were Crassus ’s fa- them to give information to Vibius of what 
ther and brother ; he himself, being very they wanted, and how they were. Fenestel- 
young, for the moment escaped the danger ; la says he saw one of them, then very old, 
but understanding that he was every way and often heard her speak of the time and 
beset and hunted after by the tyrants, taking re]>eat the story with pleasure, 
with hkn three friends and ten servants, with After Crassus had lain concealed there 
all ixissible speed he fled into Spain, having eight months, on hearing that Cinna was 
formerly been there and^ secured a great dead, ho appeared abroad, and a great num- 
nunil>€r of friends, while his father was prje- her of people flocking to liiin, out of whom 
tor of that country. But finding all people he selected a body of two thousand five hun- 
in a consternation, and trembling at the cru- dred, he visited many cities, and, as some 
city of Marius, as if he was already stamliug write, sacked Malaca, which he himself, how- 
ever tliem in person, he durst* not discover ever, always denied, and contradict<‘d all 
himself to anybody, but hid himself in a large who said so. Afterwards, getting together 
cave which was by the sea-shore, and belong- some ships, he pass('d into Africa, and 
ed to Vibius Pacianus, to whom he sent one joined with Metellus Pius, aii eminent per- 
of his servants to sound him, his provisions, son that liad raised a very considerable 
also, beginning to fail. Vibius was well force ; but upon some di (Terence between 
pleased at his escape, and inquiring the place liim and Metellus, he staytul not long there, 
of his abode and the number of his com- but went over to Syl la, by whom he was very 
panions, he went not to him himself, but much esteem(*d. Wh(*n Sylla passed over 
commanded his steward to provide every into Italy, he was anxious* to put all the 
day a good meal’s meat, and carry it and young men that were with him in employ- 
leave it near such a rock, and so, return with- imiiit ; and as he dis]>ateh(‘d some one way, 
out taking any further notice or being in- and some another, Crassus,^ its falling to 
quisitive, promising him his liberty if he did his share to raise men aiiK^Sf the Marsians, 
as he commanded, and that he would kill dtuuan<l(‘d a guard, heiiig to |11 bs through the 
him if he intermeddled. The cave is not far enemy’s country, upon which Sylla replied 
from the sea; a small and insignificant look- sharply, “ I give you for guard your father, 
ing opening in the cliffs conducts you in ; your l>rotli(*r, your friends mid kindred, 
when you are enter«‘d, a wonderfully high whose unjust and cruel inur^r I am now 
roof spreads above you, and large chambers going to r(*v(Mig»i ; ” and uj^assus, being 


open out one beyond another, nor does it lack nettled, went his w'ay, hn^ke boldly through 
eitlier water or light, for a very pheasant tlu^ enemy, collected a considfcralde force, 
and wholesome spring runs at the foot of the and in all Sylla’s wars acted with great zeal 
cliffs, and natural chinks, in the most ad* and courage. And in these times and occa- 
vantageous place, let iu the light all day long ; .sious, they say, began tln^ emulation and ri- 
and the thickness of the rock inak<*s the air valrv for glory Ixdween him and I’ompoy; 


within pure and clear, all the wet and mois 
ture being carried off into the spring. 


for though Toinpey was the younger man, 
and lia<l the disadvantage to bo d(*8cended of 


IV bile Crassus remained here, tin; steward a father that was flisijsteerned by the citizens, 
brought them what was necessary, but nev- and hated as mucli as ever man was,' yet in 
er saw them, nor knew any thing of the mat- these actions he shone out, and was proved 
though they within saw, and expected .so gn*at, that Sylla always used, when he 
mm at the customary times. Neither was came in, to stand up and uncover his head, 
their entertainment such as just to keep an honor wliich he seldom showed to older 
them alive, but given them in abundance men and his own equals, and always saluted 
and for their enjoyment ; for Pacianus re- him Imperaior. This fired and stung Cras- 
*<^'lved to treat him with all imaginable kind- su.s, though, indeed, he could not with anv 
ness, and considering that he was a young fairness claim to be preff*rred ; for he botn 
man. thought jt well to gratify a little his wanted experience, and his two innate vices^, 
Jouthful inclinations ; for to give just what sordidiiess and avarice, tarnished all the lus- 
is needful, seems rather to come from neces- tre of his actions. For when he had takbn 
than from a hearty friendship. Once fudertia, a town of the Umbrians, he con- 
^king with him two female servants, he verted, it was said, all the spoils to his own 
i them the place and bade Uiem go use, for which he was complained of to Syl- 

^ ^l(J|y»whom when Crassus and his friends la. But in the la.st and greatest battle Se- 
they were afraid of being betrayed, and fore Rome itself, where Sylla was worsted, 
what they were, and what they some of his battalions giving ground, and 
i «ave. They, according as they were others being quite broken, Crassus got the 
answered, they came to wait victory on the right wing, which he oomman- 
their master who was hid in tHat cave, ded, and pursued the enemy till night, and 
26 
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then gent to Sylla to acquaimra with his hundred and ttirty telents. Andinwnn i 
success*, and demand provisiottc^" his sol- Rome beincf divided into three great inters f 
diers. In the time, however, ai|mf'|>roscrip- those of Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus 
tions and sequestrations, he l^^nis repute as for Cato, his fame was greater than 
again, by making great purcbaaMMor little power, and he. was rather admired than f i* 
or nothing, and asking for gi«ixs. Nay, lowed,) the sober and quiet part were f 
they say he proscribed one of the Bruttians Pompey, the restless and hotheaded follow 
without Sylla’s order, only fo^is own pro- Caesar’s ambition, but Crassus trimmed W 
fit, and that, on discovering ws; Sylla nev- tween them, making advantages of both 
er after trusted him in anypjublic affairs, aud changed sides continually, Seing^neithe 
As no man was more cunnirjg- ^an Crassus a trusty friend nor an implacable^ enemv^ 
to ensnare others by flattery,;^**no man lay and easily abandoned both his attachments 
more open to it, or s wallowed it, more ^eed- and his animosities, as he found it for his 
ily than himself. And this pil^cularly was advantage, so that in short spaces of time 
obse-'ved of him, that thoug|J‘>ne was the the same men and the same measures had 
most covetous man .in the world, yet he ha- him both as their supporter and as their on- 
bitually disliked and cried out against oth- ponent. He was much liked, but was feared 
ers who were so. as much or even more. At any rate, when 

It troubled him to see Pompey so success- Sicinius, who was the greatest troiibler of 
ful in all his undertakings ; that he had had the magistrates and ministers of his time, 
a triumph before he was capable to sit in was asked how it was he let Crassus alone 
the senate, and that the people had surnamed “Oh,” said he “he, carries hay on his 
him Magnlis, or the great. When somebody horns,” alluding to the custom of tying hay 
was saying Pompey the Great was coming, to the horns of a bull that used to butt, that 
he smiled, and asked him, “ How big is people might keep out of his way. 
he ? ” Despairing to equal him by feats of The insurrection of the gladiators and the 
arms, he betook himself to civil life, where devastation of Italy, commonly called the 
by doing kindnessess, pleading, lending mon- war of Spartacus, began upon this occasion. 
ey> by speaking and canvassing among the One Lentulus Batiates trained up a great 
people for those who had objects to obtain many gladiators in Capua, most of them 
from them, he gradually gained as great Gauls and Thracians, who, not for any fault 
honor and power as Pompey had from his by them committed, but simply through the 
many famous expeditions. And it was a cruelty of their master, were kept in confine- 
curious thing in their rivalry, that Pompey’s ment for this object of fighting one with an- 
name and interest in the city was greatest other. Two hundred of these formed a plan 
when he was absent, for his renown in war, to escape, but their plot being discovered, 
but when present he was often Icss'successful those of them who became awrire of it in 
than Crassus, by reason of his supercilious- time to anticipate their master, being * 
ness and haughty way of living, shunning seventy-eight, got out of a cook’s shop cho}>- 
crowds of people, and appearing rarely in the ping-knives and spits, and made tlicir way 
*forum, and assisting only some few, and through the city, and lighting by the way on 
that not readily; that his interests might be several wagons that were carrying gladiators’ 
the stronger when he came to use it for him- arms to another city, they seized upon them 
self. Whereas Cr.assus, being a friend al- and armed themselves. And seizing n|X)n 
ways at hand, ready to be had and easy of a defensible place, they chose three captains, 
access, and always with his hands full of of whom Spartacus was chief, a Thracian of 
other people’s business, with his freedom and one of the nomad tribes, and a man not only 
courtesy, got the better of Pompey’s formali- of high spirit and valiant, but in und(*rstan<b 
ty. In point of dignity of person, eloquence ing, also, and in gentleness, superior to his 

of laugpiage, and attractiveness of counte- condition, and more of a Grecian than the peo- 

nance, they were pretty equally excellent, pie of his country usually are. When he first 
But, however, this emulation never tramsport- came to be sold at Rome, they say a snake 
ed Crassus so far as to make him bear enmi- coiled itself upon his face as he lay a^^leep. 
ty, or any ill-will ; for though he was vexed and his wife, who at this latter time also ac- 
io see Pompey and Caesar preferred to him, companied him in his flight, his country-wo- 
y^t he never mingled any hostility or malice man, a kind of prophetess, and one of tho^ 

with his jealousy; though Caesar when he possessed with the bacchanal frenzy, declared 

was taken * captive by the corsairs in Asia, that it was a sign portending great and for- 
cried out, “ O Crassus, how glad you will midable power k> mm with no happy event, 
be at the news of my captivity ! ” After- First, then, routing those that came out oi 
wards they lived together on friendly terms, Capua against them, aud thus procuring * 
for when Caesar was going praetor into quantity of proper soldiers* arms, they 
Spain, and his creditors, he being then in threw away their own as barbarous and cii*' 
want of money, came upon him and seized honorable. ’ Afterwards Clodius, the 
his equipage, Crassus then stood by him and took the command against them with 
relieved nim, and was his security for ei^t of thi^ thousand men from Rome, and ^ 
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sieeed them within a mountain, accessible 
only by one narrow and difficult passage, 
which Clodius kept guarded, encompassed on 
all other Tides with steep and slippery preci- 
pices. Upon the top, however, grew a great 
many wild vines, and cutting down as many 
of their boughs as they had need of, thev 
twisted them into strong ladders long enough 
to reach from thence to the bottom, by which, 
without any danger, they got down all but 
one, who stayed there to throw them down 
their arms, and after this succeeded in saving 
himself. The Romans were ignorant of all 
this, and, therefore, coming upon them in the 
rear, they assaulted them unawares and took 
their camp. Several, also, of the shepherds 
and herdsmen that were there, stout and nim- 
l)le fellows, revolted over to them, to some of 
whom they gave complete arms, and made 
use of others as scouts and light-armed sol- 
diers. Publius Varinus, the praetor, was now 
sent against them, whose lieutenant, Kurins, 
with two thousand men, they fought and 
routed. Then Cossinius was sent with con- 
siderable forces, to give his assistance and 
advice, and him Spartacus missed but very 
little of capturing in person, as he was 
bathing at Salim© ; for he with great diffi- 
culty made his escape, while Spartacus pos- 
sessed himself of his baggage, and following 
the chase with a great slaughter, stormed his 
camp and took it, where Cossinius himself 
was slain. After many successful skirmishes 
with the praetor himself, in one of which he 
took his lictors and his own horse, he began 
to be great and terrible; but wisely consid- 
ering that he was not to expect to match the 
force of the empire, he marched his army to- 
waids the Alps, intending, when he had 
passed them, tnat every man should go to his 
own home, some to Thrace, some to Caul, 
lint they, grown confident in their number.s, 
and puffed up with their success, would give 
no obedience to him, but went about and 
ravaged Italy; so that now the senate was 
not only moved at the indignity and base- 
ness, both of the enemy and of the insurrec- 
tion, but, looking upon it as a matter of 
alarm and of dangerous con.sequence, sent 
out both the consuls to it, as to a great and 
difficult enterprise. The consul Gellius, 
ijuling suddenly upon a party of Germans, 
^ho through contempt •and confidence ha<l 
from Spartacus, cut them all to 
pieces. But when I./entulus with a large army 
Spartacus, he sailed out upon him, 
^nd, joining battle, defeated his chief officers, 
»nd captured all his baggage. As he made 
1-be Alps, Cassius, who was pra;tor of 
nat part of Gaul tiiat lies about the Po, met 
‘nu with ten thousand men, but being over- 
>me in battle, he had much aido to escape him- 
loss of a great many of his men. 
senate understood this, they 
ere displeased at Uie consuls, and ordering 
to meddle no further, they appointed 
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Crassus |P||^p of the war, and a great many 
of the went volunteers with him, 

partly friendship, and partly to get 

honor. JUpitayed himself on the borders of 
Picenuna^&pecting Spartacus would come 
that w'ajUtnd sent his lieutenant, Mummius, 
with two legions, to wheel about and ob- 
serve the ijpemy’s motions, but upon no 
account to-^fcage or skirmish, ^ut he, up- 
on the firs^Xportunity, joined battle, and 
wiis routed^Rving a great many of his men 
slain, and many only saving their li ves 

with the lo(;j|j^ their arms. Crassus rebuked 
Muminius^^mprerely, and arming the soldiers 
again, he them find sureties for their 

arms, thatlwy would part witli them no more, 
and five hundred that were the beginners of 
the flight, he divided into fifty tens, and one 
of each was to die by lot, thus reviving the 
ancient Roman punishment of decimation, 
where ignominy is added to the penalty of 
death, with a variety of appalling and terri- 
ble circumstances, presented before the eyes 
of the whole army, assembled as spectators. 
When he had thus reclaimed his men, he led 
them against the enemy; but Spartacus re- 
treated through Ijucariia toward the sea, 
and ill the straits me<ding with some Cilician 
pirate ships, he had tlioughts of att(‘mpting 
Sicily, where, by landing two thousand men, 
he hoped to new kindh*. the war of the slaves, 
which was but labdy extinguished, and 
seemed to need but a littli^ fuel to set it 
burning again. But aft(;r the pirates had 
struck a bargain with him, and received his 
earnest, they deceiviMl liim ami sailed away, 
lie thereupon retinal again from the sea, 
and establisluMl his army in the peninsula of 
Rliegimn; there Crassus caffie upon him, and 
consijiering th<^ nature of tlnj place, which of 
itself 8ugg<*st«*d the umh*rtaking, he set to 
work to build a wall across the isthmus; thus 
keeping his soldiers at once from idleness, 
and his foes from forag<‘. This great and 
difficult work he ])erfected in a spiico of 
time short beyond all expcHjtation, making 
a ditch from one sea to the other, over the 
neck of land, three hundred furlongs long, 
fifUMui feet broad, and as much in depth, and 
above it built a wonderfully high and strong 
wall. All which Spartacus at first slighted 
and despised, but when provisions began to 
fail, and on his pro[x)sing U) pass further, 
he found he was walled in, and no more was 
to be had in the j>enin8ula, taking the opnor- 
tunity of a snowy, stormy night, he filled uj> 
part of the ditch with earth, and Imughs of 
trees, and so passed the third part of his 
army over. 

Crassus was afraid lest he should march 
directly to Rom6,l)ut was soon eased of that 
fear when he saw man^ of his men break 
out in a mutiny and quit him, and encamp 
Iw themselves umn the Lucanian laJce. 
This lake they say conges at intervals of time, 
and is somef^hs sweet, and sometimes so salt 
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that it cannot be drunk. Crassus falling upon 
these beat them from the lake •but he could 
not pursue the slaughter, because of Spartacus 
suddenly coming up, and checking the flight. 
Now he began to repent that he had previously 
written to the senate to call Luciillus out of 
Thrace, and Pompey out of Spain; so that he 
did all he could to finish the war before they 
came, knowing that the honor of the action 
would redound to him that came to his 
assistance. Resolving, therefore, first to 
set upon those tha<> had mutinied and en- 
camped apart, whom Caius Canniciiis and 
Castus commanded, he sent six thousand men 
before to secure a little eminence, and to do 
it as p dvately as possible, which that they 
might do, they covered their helmets, but 
being discovered by two women that were 
sacrificing for the enemy, they had been in 
great hazard, had not Crassus immediately ap- 
peared, and engaged in a battle which proved 
a most bloody one. Of twelve thousand 
three hundred whom he killed, two only were 
found wounded in their backs, the rest all 
having died standing in their ranks, and 
fighting bravely. Spartacus, after this dis- 
comfiture, retired to the mountains of Petelia, 
but Quintius, one of Crassus’s officers, and 
Scrofa, the qufestor, pursued and overtook 
him. But when Spartacus rallied and faced 
them, they were utterly routed and fled, and 
had much ado to carry off their qucestor, who 
was wounded . This success, however, ruined 
Spartacus, because it encouraged the slaves, 
WHO now disdained any longer to avoid fight- 
ing, or to obey their officers, but as they 
were upon their march, they came to them 
with their swords in their hand, and com- 
pelled them to lead them back again through 
Lucania,*against the Romans, the very thing 
which Crassus was eager for. For news w^as 
already brought that Pompey was at hand ; 
and people began to talk openly, that the 
honor of this war was reserved to him, who 
would wune and at once oblige the enemy to 
fight and put an end to the war. Crassus, 
therefore, eager to fight a decisive battle, 
encamped very near the enemy, and began 
to make lines of circumvallation ; but the 
slaves made a sally, and attacked the pioneers. 
As fresh supplies came in on either side, 
Spartacus, seeing there was no avoiding it, 
set all his army in array, and when his horse 
was brought him, he drew out his sword and 
killed him, saying, if he got the day, he 
should have a great many better horses of 
tlie enemies, and if he lost it, he should have 
no need of this. And so making directly 
towards Crassus himself, through the midst 
of arms and wounds, he missed him, but 
slew two centurions that fell upon him to- 
gether. At last being deserted by those that 
were about him, he himself stood his ground, 
and, surrounded by the enemy, bravely 
defending himself, was cut in pieces. But 
though Crassus had good fortune, and not 


only did the part of a good general, but 
gallantly exposed his person, yet Ponij^py h J 
much of the credit of the action. F()r h 
met with many of the fugitives* ai]<l 
them, and wrote to the senate that Crassus 
indeed had vanquished the slaves in a jutched 
battle, but that he had put an end to the 
war. Pompey was honored with a inagniti- 
cent triumph for his conquest over borioriug 
and Spain, while Crassus could not kimself 
so much as desire a triumph in its full tom^ 
and indeed it was thought to look butiuoanlv 
in him to accept of the lesser honor, calleij 
the ovation, for a servile war, and perform a 
procession on foot. The difference hetwpt u 
this and the other, and the origin of tho 
name, are explained in the life of Mareellus. 

And Pom]>ey being immediately invited to 
the consulship, Crassus, who had lioppd to 
be joined with him, did not scruple to request 
his assistance. Pompey most readily seized 
the opportunity, as he desired by all means 
to lay some obligation upon Crassus, and 
zealously promoted his interest ; and at last 
he declared in one of his speeches to the 
people, that he should be not less heholdi u 
to them for his colleague, than for the hoimr 
of his own appointment. But once enten'd 
upon the employment, this amity contimicd 
not long; but differing almost in everytliiiu;, 
disagreeing, quarrelling, and conhuiiliiiL^, 
they spent the time of their consulship, with- 
out effecting any measure of consequence, 
except that Crassus made a great sacrifice to 
Hercules, and feasted the people at ten tlion- 
sand tahh's, and measured them out coni ihr 
three months. When their command wa-^ 
now ready to expire, and they were, as it , 
happened addressing the people, a lininan 
knight, one Onatius Aurelius, an ordinary 
private person, living in the country, mount* d 
the hustings, and declared a vision he had in 
his sleep: “Jupiter,” said he, “appeared 
to me, and commanded me to tell you, tliat 
you should not suffer your consuls to lay 
down their charge before they are iua*ie 
friends.” When he had spoken, the peo{*k 
cried out that they should be recouciltd. 
Pompey stood still and said nothing. 
Crassus, first offering him his hand, said, " 1 
cannot think, my countrymen, that 1 do any 
thing humiliating or unworthy of mys* lU 
1 make the first off^s of accommodation arid 
friendship with Pompey, whom you yours**!'' s 
styled the Great, before he was of inan s 
estate, and decreed him a triumph bcfor*? 
he was capable of sitting in the senate. 

This is what was memorable in Crassus < 
consulship, but as for his censorship, 
was altogether idle and inactive, for 1^^ 
neither made a scrutiny of the senate, nor 
took a review of the horsemen, nor a c**n^'** 
of the people, though he had as mild a 
as could be desired for his colleague, Lutatu’ 
Catulus. It is said, indeed, that when 
intended a violent and unjust measure, w nicn 
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the reducing Egypt to be tributary to and Crassus had various conferences with 
Catulus strongly opposed it, and fall- him in secret, in which they came to the 
out about it, they laid down their office resolution to proceed to still more decisive 
llv conseitt. In the great conspiracy of steps, and to get the whole management of 
r itiline, which was very near subverting the affairs into their hands, Caesar to keep his 
(Toverninent, Crassus was not without some army, and Pompey and Crassus to obtain 
isnicion of being concerned, and one man new ones and new provinces. To effect all 
rune forward and declared him to be in the which there wjis but one way, the getting 
nlot * hut nobody credited him. Yet Cicero, the consulate a second time, whicli they 
in one of his orations, clearly charges both were to stand for, and Caesar to assist them 
Crassus and Csesar with the guilt of it, by writing to his friiuids, and sending many 
though that speech was not published till of his soldiers to vote. 

thev^w-ere both dead. But in his sj>eech But when they returned to Rome, their 
ui)on his consulship, he declares that Crassus design was pn*S(*ntly snsp(*^ed, and a report 
came to him by night, and brought a letter was soon spread that this int(‘rview had 
concerning Catiline, stating the details of be(Mi for no good. When Marcellinns and 
the conspiracy. Crassus hated him ever Doinitius asked l\)m])ey in the senab^ if he 
after, but was hindered by his son from intended to stand for the cousiilslii]), he an- 
doing him any open injury; for Publius was swered, perhai)s he would, perhaj>s not; and 
a great lover of learning and eloquence, and Ixung urged again, re}>lied, he would ask it 
a constant follower of Cicero, insoinnch tliat of th<‘ lioiu'st citi/.»*ns, but not of the dislioii- 
he put himself into mourning when he was est. AVhich answer appeariJig toj) haughty 
accused', and induced the other young men and arrogant, Crassus sauh inore modestly, 
to do the same. And as last he recoiicihal that he would <lesire it if it might be tor 
him to hi^ father. th<* advantage of the ]niblic, otherwise ho 

Cjesar now returning from his comman<l, would (h‘cline it. Upon tliis some others 
and designing to get the consulship, and took confidmice, and caim* forward as candi- 
He<*ing that Crassus and Pompey w<‘re again dates, among them Doinitius. But when 
at variance, was unwilling bi disoblig(* one Pompey and Crassus now openly appt^are-d 
i>y making application to tlie other, and for it, the rest were a I raid and drew back; 
despaired of success without tlj<‘ hel]) of one only Cato encouraged Dondtins. who was 
of them; he therefore made it his business bis friemd and relation, to pro<M*ed, t^xciting 
to reconcile them, making it appear tliat by him to persist, as tliougli he. was now (ie- 
weakeniiig each oth- r’s influence, they were fending tln^ ])ul)lic liberty, jis these men, he 
promoting the interest of the (’ici'ros, the said, did not so mindi aim at tin* consnlabj, 
Patuli, and the Catos, who would really Ik* ;is .at arbitr.iry government, Jind it was not 
,of no jiccount if they would join their int(*r- a petition tor oflice, but a sei/aire of prov- 
e.sts and their ftictions, and ae,t together in inces and .armies. I lins sp< ke and thought 
J'ublic with one policy and one united power. Cato, and almost fondbly com)>eilea Doiin- 
Aiid so reconciling them by his p(*rsnasions, tins to .appear in tin* forum, where niany 
out of the three parties lie set up on<* irre- sided witli tln'in. for theni vv.as, indeed, 
siNtihle power, which utterly siibvert<*d tlie rnmdi wond«*r and <jnestion ainong the ])eo- 
government both of senate and people. Not pie, “ Why should PorMp<*y .ami Crassus 
tliat he made either Poinj)ey rir Criissiis w.ant amjther <M»nsnlHliip .and why the.y two 
gn ater than they were before, but by their togef.h(‘r, and not with soim^ third j>erson? 
in^-ans made hiiWlf greatest of all; ‘f(»rby We have a great many men not unworthy 
tie* help of the adherents of both, he was .'it to be fellow-consuls with either the om* or 
OUCH ^rl(,nously declared consul, which office (he other.” Poirqiey’s party, being appr<^ 
"hen he administered with credit, they <le- hensive of this, c(niimitted all manner of 
creed him the command of an armv, and indecencies ami vhfleiKjes, .and amongst 
iillotbMi him Gaul for his province, and so other things lay in wait for Domitms, as he 
I-hiee(i him as it were in the citjoiel, not w.as coming thither before daylireak with 
^l"nl)ting but they should divide the rest at his friends; his b>rch-be,arer th<*y killed, ami 
tli' ir pleasure between themselves, wJieri woimde<l 8ev<*ral others, of whom Uato was, 
Po V h.a<l confirmed him in his allotted com- one. And these being beaten b.ack ami 
*'"1. l*omj>ey was actuated in all this by inf.o a house. I'omiK V and Criissua 

\'mnoderate desire of ruling, but Crassus, 
adding to his old disease of covetousness, a 
passion after trophies and triumiffis, 
pe iloiis of Caesar^s exploits, not conbmt to 
Iwneath 'him in these points, though 
in all others, could not be at rest, 

‘‘ It ended in an ignominious overthrow, 

, ^ » public calamity. When Caesar came 
'>1 Gaul to Lucca, a g^reat maiw went 
‘^her from Homo to meet him. Forapey 


were proclaimed consuls. Xot long after, 
thf*y surroumlfd the hou.se with armed men, 
thrust Cab> out of the forum, killed some 
th.at made resistance, and d jcreed Caesar his 
comm.and for five years longer, and provinces 
for themselves, .Syria, and imth the Spains, 
which being divided by lots, Syria fell to 
Crassus, and the Spains tf>Tompey. 

All were well pleasfid with the chance, for 
the people were desirous that Pompey should 
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not go far from the city, and he, being ex- though he was very old, was about building 
tremely fond of his wire, was very glad to a new city, Craasus scwffingly told hirn, 
continue there; but Crassus was so trans-' “ Your majesty begins to build at the twelfth 
ported with his fortune, that it was manifest hour.” “ Neither do you,” said he, “ 0 gen- 
he thought he had never had such good luck eral, undertake your Parthian expedition 
befall him as now, so that he had much to very early.” For Crassus was then sixty 
do to contain himself before company and years old, and he seenied older than he was. 
strangers; but amongst his private friends At his first coming, things went as he would 
he let fall many vain and childish words, have them, for he made a bridge over*Euph- 
which were unworthy of his age, and con- rates without much difl&culty, and passed 
trary to his usual character, for he had been oyer his army in safety, and occupied many 
very little given to boasting hitherto. But cities of Mesopotamia, which yielded vol- 
then being strangely putted up, and his head untarily. But a hundred of his^ men were 
heated, he woul(f not limit his fortune with killed m one, in which Apollonius was ty- 
Parthia and Syria; but looking on the ac- pnt ; therefore, bringing his forces againk 
tions of Lucullus against’ Tigranes and the it, he took it by storm, plundered the goods, 
exploits of Pompey against Mithridates as and sold the inhabitants. The Greeks call 
but child’s play, he proposed to himself in this city Zenodotia, upon the taking of which, 
his hopes to pass as far as Bactria and India, he permitted the army to salute him Imp(Ma- 
and the utmost ocean. Not that he was tor, but this was very ill thought of, and it 
called upon by the decree which appointed looked as if he despaired a nobler achievc- 
him to his office to undertake any expedition ment, that he made so much of this little 
against the Parthians, but it was well known success. Putting garrisons of seven thousand 
that he was eager for it, and Caisar wrote to foot and one thousand horse in the new con- 
him out of Gaul, commending his resolu- quests, he returned to take up his winter 
tion, and inciting him to the war. And quarters in Syria, where his son was to meet 
when Ateius, the tribune of the people, him coming from Caesar out of Gaul, dec(na- 
designed to stop his journey, and many ted with rewards for his valor, and bringing 
others murmured that one man should un- with him one thousand select horse. Here 
dertake a war against a people that had Crassus seemed to commit his first error, and 
done them no injury, and were at amity except, indeed, the whole expedition, his 
with them, he desired Pompey to stand by greatest ; for, whereas he ought to have gone 
him and accompany him out of the town, as forward and seized Babylon and Seleuci^ 
he had a great name amongst the common cities that were ever at enmity with tho 
people. And when several were ready pre- Parthians, he gave the enemy time to pro- 
pared to interfere and raise an outcry, I’om- vide against him. Besides, he spent his 
pey appeared with a pleasing countenance, time in Syria more like an usurer than a« 
and so mollified the people, that they let g^ieral, not in taking an account of the arms. 
Crassus pass quietly. Ateius, however, met and in improving the skill an^l discipline ot 
him, and first by word of mouth warned his soldiers, but in computing the revenue ol 
and conjured him not to proceed, and then the cities, wasting many days in weighing nv 
commanded his attendant officer to seize scale and balance tho treasure that wa-'’ ni 
him and detain him; but the other tribunes the temple of Hierapolis, issuing requisitions 
not permitting it, the officer released Cras- for levies of soldiers upon particular towns 
sus. Ateius, therefore, running to the gate, and kingdoms, and then again withdrawing 
when Crassus was come thither, set down a them on payment of sums of money, 'I 
chafing-dish with lighted fire in it, and burn- which he lost his credit and became despised 

ing incense and pouring libations on it. Here, too, he met with the first ill-onieii iroi 

cursed him with dreadful imprecations, call- that goddess, whom some call Venus, otn- 
ing upon and naming several strange and ers Juno, others Nature, or the Cause i 
horrible deities. In the Roman belief there produces out of moistpe the first princ * 
is so much virtue in these sacred and ancient pies and seeds of all things, and 
rites, that no man can escaiie the effects of kind their earliest knowledge of ^11 , 

.them, and that the utterer himself seldom good for them. For as they were j 

prospers; so that they are not often made use of the temple, young Crassus stumbled, 
of, and but upon a great occasion. And Ateius his father fell upon him. 
was blamed at the time for resorting^'them. When he drew his army out of 
as the city itself, in whose - cause le used quarters, ambassadors came to him ^ 
tbem^would be the first to feel the ill effects Arsaces, with this short speech : If * 

^.tbeee curses and supernatural terrors. was sent by the people of Rom^ he den 
i^flfassus arrived at Brundusium, and ced mortal war, but if, as he understood 
i^ugh the sea was very rough, he had not the case, against the consent of his ^ 
^mtience to wait, but went on board, and lost Crassus for his own private profit had m ^ 
many of his ships. With the remnant of his ed his territory, then their Hng 
army he marched rapidly through Galatia, more merciful, and taking pity 
where meeting with king Deiotams, who, sus’s dotege, would send^^ose soldiers 
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vho had been left not so truly to keep guard 
on him as to beiiis prisoners. Crassus boast- 
fully *told them he would return his answer 
at Seleucia, upon which Vagises, the eldest 
of them, laughed and showed the palm of 
his hand, saying, “ Hair will grow here be- 
fore you will see Seleucia; ** so they returned 
to their king, Hyrodes, telling him it was 
war. Several of the Romans that were in 
garrison in Mesopotamia with great hazard 
niade their escape, and brought word tliat 
tlie danger was worth consideration, urging 
tlieir own eye-witness of the numbers of the 
enemy, and the manner of their figliting, 
when they assaulted their towns ; and, as 
men’s manner is, made all seem greater than 
really it was. By flight it was impossibh* to 
escape them, and as impossible to overtake 
them when they fled, and they had a new 
and strange sort of darts, as swift as sight, 
for they pierced whatever they met with, be- 
fore you could see who threw ; their men-at- 
arms were so provided that their w^eaj^ons 
would cut through anything, and their armor 
give w\ay to nothing. All which when the 
soldiers heard, their hearts failed them ; 
for till now they thought there was no dif- 
ference between the Parthians and the Ar- 
menians or Cappadocians, whom Lucnllus 
grew weary with plundering, and ha<l been 
I>er8naded that the main diflioulty of tlie war 
consisted only in the tediousness of thc^ march 
and the trouble of chasing men that durst 
not come to blows, so that the danger of a 
battle was beyond tiieir expectation ; «accord- 
ingly, some of the officers advised Cnissus to 
^])rocee<l no further at present, but reconsichu' 
the whole enterprise, amongst whom in i)artic- 
ular Was Cassius, the qua*stor. The sooth- 
sayers, also, told him privately the signs 
found in the sacrifices were continually ad- 
verse and unfavorable. But he paid no hee»l 
to them, or to anybody wlio gave any other 
^Ivice than to proceed. Nor did Artahazes, 
king of Armenia, confirm him a little, w ho 
aid with six thousand horse ; 
J^no, however, were said to be only the king’s 
lie-guard and suite, for he promisinl ten 
inousand cuirassiers more, and thirty thou- 
sand foot, ^ at his own charge. lie urged 
rassus to invade Parthia by the way of Ar- 
lenia, for not only would he be able there 
> supply his army with abundant provision, 
ucii he would give him, but his passage 
ojUd be more secure in the raoiintains and 
8, With which the whole country was 
almost impassable to 
I'arfT* ''^hich the main strength of the 
biif consisted. Crassus returned him 
^ l^banks for his readiness to serve him, 
1 ^ 1 . splendor of his assistance, and 

resolved to pass through 
where he had left a great 
Arm» . Roman soldiers ; whereupon the 
kis way. As Crassus was j 
► tne army oVer the river at Zeugma, | 
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he encountered preternaturally violent thun- 
der, and the ligntniiig flashed in the faces of 
the troops, and during the storm a hurricane 
broke upon the bridge, and carried part of it 
away ; two thunderbolts fell uix>n the very 
pla'ce where the army was going to encamp; 
and one of the general’s horses, magnificent- 
ly caparisoned, dragged aw ay the groom into 
the river and was drowned. It is said, too, 
that when they went to take up the first 
standard, the eagle of itself turned its head 
backward ; and after he had i>a.ssed over his 
army, as they were distributing provisions, 
the first thing they gave w;|s lentils and salt, 
which with the Romans are th(‘ food pixiper 
to funerals, and are off(‘red to tlui d(‘ad. And 
as Crassus was haranguing his soldiers, he 
let fall a word which was tlionght very omin- 
ous in the army ; for “ 1 am going,” he said, 
‘‘ to break down the bridge, that none of 
you may return;” and whereas he ought, 
w'hen he liad perceived liis blunder, to have 
correct<‘d himself, jind explained his mean- 
ing, seeing the iinui alarmed at the expres- 
sion, he would not do it out of mere stub- 
bornness. And when at the last general 
s.'icrifice thejn’i(*st gav(^ him the entrails, they 
slipt out of Ills hand, and when h(>! .saw the 
stand(‘rs-l)y cone(‘rne(l at it, In^ laughed and 
said, “ S(‘<* whiit it is to lx* an old man ; but 
I shall hold my sword fast enough.” 

8o ln} marched his arin_> along the river 
wdth seven legions, litth*- less than four 
thou.sand horse, and as many light-armed 
soldiers, and tln^ scouts returning declared 
that not one man ai>pean‘d, but that they 
saw^ the footing of a gi-<*at many horses 
which .s(X‘med to he retiring in flight, 
whenuipon Cnissus conc<dv«*(l great hopes, 
.and tin; Ibnnans hfgan to de8})ise the 
I’urthians, .as men that would not come to 
combat, liaml to hand. But C.assius Hj>ok0 
with him again, .and aclvised him to refresh 
his army in some of th<* garrison towns, and 
remain there till theyeonhl get some certain 
intelligence of the eiKuny, or .at le.ast to make 
Uivvard Seleuci.a, and keej) by the river, that 
HO th«\y might have the convenience of hav- 
ing })rovisif)n constantly supplie*! by the 
l)oats, which might alw.ays acComi>any the 
army, and the river wouhf secure tliem from 
being environed, and, if they should fight, 
it might be up^in equal terms. 

While Crassus was still consi<iering, and 
.as yet undetermined, there came to the 
camp an Arab chief named Ariainnes, a 
dunning and wily fellow, who, of all the evil 
ch.anc€(|^ which combined to lead them on to 
destruction, was the chief and the most 
fataU Some of Pompey’s old soldier! knew 
him, and remembered him to have received 
some kindnesses of Pompey, and to have been 
looked upon as a friend to the Romans, but 
he was now suborned by the king’s generals, 
and sent to Crassus to entice him if possible 
from the river and hills into the wi^ open 
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plain, where he might be surrounded. For 
the Farthians desired any thing, rather than 
to be obliged to meet the Romans face to 
face. He, therefore, coming to Crassus, 
(and he had a persuasive tongue,) highly 
commended Pompey as his benefactor, and 
admired the forces that Crassus had with 
him, but seemed to wonder why he delayed 
and made preparations, as if he should not 
use his feet more than any arms, against men 
that, taking with them their best goods and 
chattels, had designed long ago to fly for 
refuge to the Scythians or Hyrcanians. 
“If you meant to fight, you should have 
made all possible haste, before the king 
should recover courage, and collect his 
forces together; at present you see Surena 
and Sillaces opposed to you, to draw you off 
in pursuit of them, while the king himself 
keeps out of the way.” But this was all a 
lie, for Hyrodes had divided his army in 
two parts, with one he in person wasted 
Armenia, revenging himself upon Artavas- 
des, and sent Surena against the Romans, 
not out of contempt, as some pretend, for 
there is no likelihood that he should despise 
Crassus, one of the chief est men of Rome, 
to go and fight with Artavasdes, and invade 
Armenia; but much more probably he real- 
ly apprehended the danger, and therefore 
waited to see the event, intending that 
Surena should first run the hazard of a 
battle, and draw the enemy on. Nor was 
this Surena an ordinary person, but in 
wealth, family, and reputation, the second 
man in the kingdom, and in courage and 
rowess the first, and for bodily stature and 
eauty no man like him. Whenever he 
travelled privately, he had one thousand 
camels to carry his baggage, two hundred 
chariots for his concubines, one thousand 
completely armed men for his life-guards, 
and a great many more light- armed; and he 
had at least ten thousand horsemen alto- 
ether, of his servants and retinue. The 
onor had long belonged to his family, that 
at the king’s coronation he put the crown 
upon his head, and when this very king 
Hyr6de8 had been exiled, he brought him 
in; it was he, also, that took the great city 
of Seleucia, was the first man that scaled 
the walls, and with his own hand beat off 
the defenders. And though at this time he 
was not above thirty years old, he had a 
great name for wisdom and sagacity, and, 
indeed, by these qualities chiefly, he over- 
threw Crassus, who first through to over- 
weening confidence, and afterwardsViecause I 
he wa§ cowed by his calamities, fell a ready | 
victim to his subtlety. When Ariamnes 
had thus worked upon him, he drew him 
from the river into vast plains, by a way 
that at first was pleasant and easy, but 
afterwards very trorCblesome by reason of 
the depth of the sand; no tree, nor any 
water, and no end of this to be seen;, so that 


they were not only spent with thirst, and 
the difficulty of the passage, but were 
dismayed with the uncomfortable prospect 
of not a bough, not a stream, not a hillock 
not a green herb, but in fact a sea of sand’ 
which encompassed the army with its waves’ 
They began to suspect some treachery, and 
at the same time came messengers from 
Artavasdes, that he was fiercely attacked by 
Hyrodes, who had invaded his country, go 
that now it was impossible for him to send 
any succors, and that he therefore advised 
Crassus to turn back, and with joint forces 
to give Hyrodes battle, or at least that he 
should march and encamp where horses 
could not easily come, and keep to the 
mountains. Crassus, out of anger and 
perverseness, wrote him no answer, but told 
them, at present he was not at leisure to 
mind the Armenians, but he would call 
upon them another time, and revenge him- 
self upon Artavasdes for his treachery. 
Cassius and his friends began again to com- 
plain, but when they perceived that it 
merely displeased Crassus, they gave over, 
but privately railed at the barbarian, 
“ What evil genius, O thou worst of men, 
brought thee to our camp, and with what 
charms and potions hast thou bewitched 
Crassus, that he should march his army 
through a vast and deep desert, through 
ways which* are rather fit for a captain of 
Arabian robbers, than for the general of a 
Roman army?” But the barbarian, being 
a wily fellow, very submissively exhorted 
them, and encouraged them to sustain it a 
little further, and ran about the camp, and, 
professing to cheer up the soldiers, asked 
them, jokingly, “ What, do you think you 
march through Campania, expecting every 
where to find springs, and shady trees, and 
baths, and inns of entertainment? Consider 
you now travel through the confines of Ara- 
bia and Assyria.” Thus he managed them 
like children, and before the cheat was dis- 
covered, he rode away; not but that Crassus 
was aware of his going, but he had per- 
suaded him that he would go and contrive 
how to disorder the affairs of the enemy. 

It is related that Crassus came abroad 
that day not in his scarlet robe, which 
Roman generals usually wear, but in » 
black one, which, as soon as he perceived, 
he changed. And the standard-bearers 
had much ado to take up their eagles, wliich 
seemed to be fixed to the place. Crassus 
laughed at it, and hastened their inarcn, 
and compelled his infantry to keep pace wiW 
his cavalry, till some few of the seouts 
returned and told them that their 
were slain and they hardly escaped, tha 
the enemy was at hand in full force, an 
resolved to give them battle. On this a 
was in an uproar; Crassus was struck 
amazement, and for haste could scarcely p 
his army in good order* First, as Casai 
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•dvised he opened their ranks and files that 
^ev miffht take up as much space as cpuld 
to prevent their being surrounded, and 
distributed the horse upon the wings, but 
afterwards changing his mind, he drew up 
his army iu a square, and made a front 
every way^ each of which consisted of twelve 
cohorts, to every one of which he allotted a 
troop of horse, that no part might be desti- 
tute of the assistance that the horse might 
give, and that they might be ready to assist 
everywhere, as need should require. Cas- 
sius "commanded one of the wings, young 
Crassus the other, and he himself was in 
the middle. Thus they marched on till 
they came to a little river named Balissus, 
a very inconsiderable one in itself, but very 
grateful to the soldiers, who had suffered so 
much by drouth and heat all along their 
march. Most of the commanders were of 
the opinion that they ought to remain there 
that^night, and to inform themselves as 
much as possible of the number of the 
enemias, and their order, and so inarch 
against them at break of day; but Crassus 
was so carried away by the eagerness of his 
8t>n, and the horsemen that were with him, 
who desired and urged him to lead them on 
and engage, that he commanded those that 
had a mind to it to eat and drink as th(\v 
stood in their ranks, and before they had ail 
well done, he led them on, not leisurely and 
with halts to take breath, as if he w,as 
going to battle, but kept on his pace as if he 
had been in haste, till they saw the enemy, 
contrary to their expectation, neither so 
many nor so magnificently armed as the 
^mians expected. For Surena had hid his 
main force behind the first ranks, and 
ordered them to hide the glittering of their 
armor with coats and skins. But wlien tln^y 
approached and the general gave- the sig- 
nal, immediately all the field rung with a 
liideous noise and terrible clamor. For the 
larthians do not encourage themselves to 
war with cornets and trumpets, but with a 
Kind of kettle-drum, which they strike all at 
once in various quarters. With these tliey 
niake a dead hollow noise like the bellowing 
of iM^asts, mixed with sounds resembling 
« under, having, it would seem, very cor- 
observed, that of all our senses hear- 
ng most confounds and disorders us, ami 
o*^^>L-i /^^biigs excited through it most 
inickiy disturb, and most entirely overpow«T 

understanding. 

hen they had sufficiently terrified the 
cnv^^*** their noise, they threw off the 
‘^Ting Qf their armor, and shone like light- 
breastplates and helmets of 
^^a^gianian steel, and with their 
*Sur»* with brass and steel trappings. 

tallest and finest looking man 
delicacy of his looks and 
hi* dress did not promise so 
*®aiihoo4 as he really was master of ; 


for his face was painted, and his hair parted 
after the fashion of the Medes, whereas the 
other Parthians made a more terrible appear- 
ance, with their shaggy hair gatliered* in a 
mass upon their foreheads after the Scythian 
mode. Their first design was with their 
lances to beat down and force back the first 
ranks of the Homans, but when they per- 
ceived the depth of their battle, and that the 
soldiers firmly kept their ground, they made 
a retreat, and pretenidingto break their order 
and disperse, they encompassed the Homan 
square before tliey were aware of it. Cras- 
sus commanded his light- armed soldiers to 
charge, but they had not gone far before they 
were received with such a shower of arrows 
that they were glad to retire amongst the 
heavy-armed, with whom this was tlie first 
occasion of disorder and terror, when tliey 
pt'rceived the strength and force of their 
darts, which piercinl tlieir arms, and passed 
through every kind of coV(‘ring, hard and 
soft alike. The Parthians now placing theni- 
s(*lves at distances began to shoot from all 
sides, not aiming at any paitieular mark, 
(for, indeed, the order of tin? Homans was so 
close, that they could not miss if they wouUl,) 
but sim})ly sent their arrows with gri?at force 
out of strong bent bows, tin? strokes from 
which came with (?xtn‘me violence. The 
position of the Homans Wius a very bad one 
from the first ; for if they k pt tlndr ranks, 
th(?y were woundiMl, and if they tried to 
charge*, they hurt the c‘)n*my noin* the more, 
and thenis(*IveH suff(‘red noin? tin? less. For 
the Parthians threw tln*ir darts as tln*y fled, 
an art in which none but the Scythians ex- 
cel tliem, and it is, iinleed, a cunning pnic- 
tice, for while they thus fight to make their 
escape, they avoid the dishonor of a flight. 

However, tin? Homans had sonn? comfort 
to think that wln*n tln*y had sj>ent all their 
arrows, they would either give* over or <*om0 
to blows ; but wln?n they ])n*sently under- 
stood that there wen? numerous camels load- 
e<l with arrows, and that when the first ranks 
had discliarg<*d those they had, tln?y wheeled 
off and took more, Crassus Het?ing no end of 
it, was out of all heart, and sent to his«on 
that he should endeavor b) fall in upon them 
before he was (juit(* surrounded ; fur the ene- 
my advanced most u[K>n that quarter, and 
seemed to be trying to ride round and come 
u[>on the rear. 'Fherefore the young man, 
taking with him thirteen hundred horse, one* 
thousand of which he h[vd from (.'fusar, five 
humlretl archers, ami eight cohorts of the 
full-arn||d soldiers that sb^od next him, led 
them up with dc^sign to charge trie Parthians. 
Whether it was that they found themselves 
in a piece of marshy ground, as some think, 
or else designing to entice- young Crassus as 
far as they could from his father, they turned 
and began to fly ; whereupon he erving out 
that they durst not stand, pursued tnem, and 
with him Ceusorinus and Megabaochus, both 
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fatnqus, the latter for his courage and prow- 
ess, the other for being of a senator’s family, 
and an excellent orator, both intimates of 
Crassus, and of about the same age. The 
horse thus pushing on, the infantry stayed 
a little behind, being exalted with hopes and 
joy, for they supposed they had already con- 
quered, and now were only pursuing; till 
when they were gone too far, they perceived 
the deceit, for they that seemed to fly, now 
turned again, and a great many fresn ones 
came on. Upon this they made an halt, for 
they doubted not but now the enemy would 
attack them, because they were so few. But 
they merely placed their cuirassiers to face 
the Romans, and with the rest of their horse 
rode about scouringthe field, and thus stirring 
lip the sand, they raised such a dust that the 
Romans could neither see nor speak to one 
another, and being driven in upon one an- 
other in one close body, they were thus hit 
and killed, dying, not by a quick and easy 
death, but with miserable pains and convul- 
sions ; for writhing upon the darts in their 
bodies, they broke them in their wounds, and 
when they would by force pluck out the 
barbed points, they caught the nerves and 
veins, so that they tore and tortured them- 
selves. Many of them died thus, and those 
that survived were disabled for any service, 
and when Publius exhorted them to charge 
the cuirassiers, they showed him their hands 
nailed to their shields, and their feet stuck 
to the ground, so that they could neither fly 
nor fight. He charged in himself boldly, 
however, with his horse, and came to close 
quarters with them, but was very unequal, 
whether as* to the offensive or defensive part; 
for with his weak and little javelins, he 
struck against targets that were of tough raw 
hides and iron, whereas the lightly clad 
bodies of his Gaulish horsemen were exposed 
to the strong spears of the enemy. For upon 
these he mostly depended, and with them he 
wrought wonders ; for they would catch hold 
of the great spears, and close upon the enemy, 
and so pull them off from their horses, where 
they could scarce stir by reason of th^ 
heawness of their armor, and many of the 
Gauls quitting their owm horses, would creep 
under those of the enemy, and stick them in 
the belly; which, growing unruly with the 
pain, trampled upon their riders and upon 
the enemies promiscuously. The Gauls were 
-chiefly tormented by the heat and drouth, 
being not accustomed to either, and most of 
their horses were slain by being spurred on 
against the ^ears, so that they wer# forced 
to retite among the foot, bearing off Publius 
grievously wounded. Observing a sandy 
nillock not far off, they made to it, and ty- 
ing their horses to one*^another, and placing 
them in the midst, and joining all their 
shields together before them, they thought 
they might make some defence against the 
barbariatts. But it fell out quite oontrary» 


for when they were drawn up in a plain tlm 
froqt in some measure secured those thSi 
were behind but when they were iq^on th 
hill, one beiflg of necessity higher up than 
another, none were in shelter, but all alila 
stood equally exposed, bewailing their 
glorious and useless fate. There were with 
Publius two Greeks that lived near there at 
Carrhae, Hieronymus and Nicomachqp ; these 
men urged him to retire with them and fly 
to Ichnse, a town not far from thence, and 
friendly to the Romans. “No,” said he 
“there is no death so terrible, for tlie fear 
of which Publius would leave his friends 
that die upon his account ; ” and bidding 
them to take care of themselves, he embraced 
them and sent them away, and, because he 
could not use his arm, for he was run through 
with a dart, he opened his side to his armor- 
bearer, and commanded him to run him 
through. It is said that Censorinus fell 
in the same manner. Megabacchus slew 
himself, as did also the rest of best note. 
The Parthians coming upon the rest with 
their lances, killed them fighting, not* were 
there above five hundred taken prisoners. 
Cutting off the head of Publius, they rode off 
directly towards Crassus. 

His condition was thus. When he had 
commanded his son to fall upon the enemy, 
and word was brought him that they fled 
and that there was a distant pursuit, and 
perceiving also that the enemy did not press 
upon him so hard as formerly, for they were 
mostly gone to fall upon Publius, he began 
to take heart a little ; and drawing his army 
towards some sloping ground, expected when 
his son would return from the pursuit. Or 
the messengers whom Publius sent to him, 
(as soon as he saw his danger,) the first were 
intercepted by the enemy, and slain ; the 
last hardly escaping, came and declared that 
Publius was lost, unless he had speedy suc- 
cors. Crassus was terribly distracted, not 
knowing what counsel to taxe, and indeed no 
longer capable of taking any ; overpowered 
now by fear for the whole army, now by de- 
sire to help his son. At last he resolved to 
move with his forces. Just upon this, up 
came the enemy with their shouts and noises 
more terrible than before, their drums sounu* 
ing again in the ears of the Romans, 
now feared a fresh engagement. And tnov 
who brought Publius’s head upon the po>n 
of a spear, riding up near enough that i 
could be‘ known, scoffingly inquired wbei^ . 
were his parents, and what family he wOjS o * 
for it was impossible that so brave and gah*“ 
a warrior should be the son of the 

coward as Crassus. This sight above all 
rest dismayed *the Romans, for it did 
incite them to anger as it might 
but to horror and trembling, though lo . 
say Crassus outdid himself in this 
for he passed, throu^ the ranks and crie 
to them, “ This, O my oountrynwn, is ^ 
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own peculiar loss, but the fortune and the called together the centurions and tribunes, 
jrlory of Rome is safe and untainted so long as and agreeing that the best way was to fly, 
Tou safe. But if any one be concerned they ordered the army out, without sound o£ 
for my loss of the best of sons, let him show it trumpet, and at first with silence. But l^e- 
in revenging him upon the enemy. Take away fore long, when the disabled men found they 
their joy, revenge their cruelty, nor be dis- were left behind, strange confusion and dis- 
mayed at what is past ; for whoever tries for order, with an outcry and lamentation, seized 
great objects must suffer something. Neither the camp, and a trembling and dread pres- 
did Lucttllua overthrow Tigranes without ently fell upon them, as if the enemy were 
bloodshed, nor Scipio Antiochus ; our ances- at their heels. By which means, now and 
tors lost one thousand ships about Sicily, and then turning out of their way, now and then 
how many ^nerals and captains in Italy ? no standing to their ranks, sometimes taking up 
one of which losses hindered them from over- the wounded that followed, sometimes laying 
tlirowing their conquerors ; for the State of them down, they wasted the time, except 
Rome did not arrive to this height by for- three hundred horse, whom Egnatius brought 
tune, but by perseverance and virtue in con- safe to Carriiio about midnight ; where call- 
fronting danger.*' ing, in the Roman tongue, to the watch, as 

While Crassus thus spoke exhorting them, soon as they heard him, he bade them tell 
he saw but few that gave much heed to him, Coixniius, the governor, that Crassus had 
and when he ordered them to shout for fought a very great battle with the Parthiana ; 
battle, he could no longer mistake the de- an«i having said but this, and not so much as 
spondency of his army, which made but a telling his name, he rode away at full 8{>eed 
faint and unsteady noise, while the shout to Zeugma. And by this means he saved 
of the enemy was clear and bold. And when himself and his men, but lost his reputation 
they came to the business, the Parthian ser- by deserting his general. However, his 
vants and dependent riding about shot their message to Coponius was for the advantage 
arrows, and the horsemen in the foremost of Crassus ; for he, 8u.sp<‘cting by this hasty 
ranks with their spears drove the Romans and confused deliv(‘ry of the message that 
close together, except those who rushed upon all was not well, immediately ordered the 
them for fear of being killed by their ar- garrison to bb in arms, and as soon as he 
rows. Neither did these do much execution, understood that Crassus was uixin the way 
being quickly despatched ; for the strong towards him, ho went out t ) meet him, ami 
thick spear made large and mortal wounds, received him with his army into the town, 
and often run through two men at once. The Parthians, although they' perceived 
As they were thus lighting, the night com- their dislodgement in the night, yet did not 
ing on parted them, the Parthians boasting pursue them, hut as soon as it was day, they 
that they would indulge Crassus with one came upon those that were left in the camp, 
night to mourn his son, unless upon better and put no less than four thousand to the 
consideration he would rather go to Arsaces, sword, and with their light horse picked up 
than be carried to him. These, therefore, a great many stragglers. Varguntinus, the 
^k up their quarters near them, being lieutenant, while it was yet dark, hacl bjfo- 
flushed with their victory. But the Romans ken off from the main body with four co- 
nsul a sad nigl\t of it ; for neither taking care horts which had strayed out of the way ; and 
for the burial of their dead, nor the cure of the Parthians encompassing these on a srnall 
the wounded, nor the groans of the expiring, hill, slew every man of them excepting 
every one bewailed his own fate. For there twenty, who with their drawn swords forced 
means of escaping, whether they their way through the thickest, and they 
should stay for the light, or venture to re- admiring their courage, opened their ranks 
treat into the vast desert in the dark. And to the right and left, and let them pass with* 

^ .wounded men gave them new out molestat’on to Carrhae. 
wouble, since to take them with them would Soon after a false report was brought to 
th » they should leave Surena, that Crassus, with his principal offl- 

hem, they might serve as guides to the cers, had escaped, and that those who were 
oy their cries. However, they were got into Carrhae were but a confused rout o£ 

® uesiroiw to see and hear Crassus, though insignificant people, not worth further ptir- 
.sensible that he was the cause of suit. Supposing, therefore, that he had lost 
'‘“*^**^jui8chief . But he wrapped his cloak the very crown and glory of his victory, ^nd 
round him, and hid himself, whero he lay yet bejng uncertain whether it were so ot 
®**’niple, to ordinary minds, of the ca- not, and anxious to ascertain the fact, that 
pi^e of fortune, but to the wise, of inconsider- so he should either stay and besiege Ci^rhss 
ambition ; who, not content to be or follow Crassus, he sent one of his inter* 
inf 80 many millions of men, being preters to the walls, commanding him in 

eatoemed himself as the low- Latin to call for Crassus or Cassius, lor that 
™ Then came Octavins, his lieuten- the general, Surena, desired a oonferanoe.* 
^ Cassius, to oomfoi^ Mm, but he be- As soon as Crassus heard thhb he embraced 
8itogell^ past helping, themselves the proposal aod soon after were oame^tip 
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a band of Arabians, who very well knew the 
faces of Crassus and Cassius, as having been 
frequently in the Roman camp before the 
battle. They having espied Cassius from 
the wall, told him that Surena desired a 
peace, and would give them safe convoy, if 
they would make a treaty with the king his 
master, and withdraw all their troops out of 
Mesopotamia ; and this he thought most ad- 
visable for them both, before things came to 
the last extremity ; Cassius, embracing the 
proposal, desired that a time and place 
might be appointed where Crassus and Su- 
rena might have an interview. The Ara- 
bian^ having charged themselves with the 
message, went back to Surena, who was not 
a little rejoiced that Crassus was there to be 
besieged. 

Next day, therefore, he came up with his 
army, insulting over the Romans, and haugh- 
tily demanded of them Crassus and Cassius 
bound, if they expected any mercy. The 
Romans, seeing themselves deluded and 
mocked, were much troubled at it, but ad- 
vising Crassus to lay aside his distant and 
empty hopes of aid from the Armenians, re- 
solved to fly for it ; and this design ought to 
have been kept private, till they were upon 
their way, and not have been told to any of 
the people of Carrhae. But Crassus let this 
also be known to Andromachus, the most 
faithless of men, nay he was so infatuated 
as to choose him for his guide. The Par- 
thians then, to be sure, had punctual intelli- 
gence of all that passed ; but it being con- 
trary to their usage, and also diflicult for 
them to fight by night, and Crassus having 
chosen that time to set out, Andromachus, 
lest he should get the start too far of Ids 
pursuers, led him hither and thither, and at 
last conveyed him into the midst of moras- 
ses and places full of ditches, so that the 
Romans had a troublesome and perplexing 
journey of it, and some there were who, 
supposing by these windings and turnings 
of Adromachus that no good was intended, 
resolved to follow him no further. And at 
last Cassius hi mgelf returned to Carrhse. and 
his guides, the Arabians, advising him to 
tarry there till the moon was got out of Scor- 
pio, he told them that he was most afraid of 
Sagittarius, and so with five hundred horse 
went off to Syria. Others there were, who 
having got honest guides, took their way by 
the mountains called Sinnaca, and got into 
laces of security by daybreak ; these were 
ve. thousand under the command of Octa- 
vius, a very gallant man. But Crassus fared 
worse ; day overtook him still deceived by 
Andromachus, and entangled in the fens and 
the difficult country. There were with him 
four cohorts of legionary soldiers, a very few 
horsemen, and five lictors, with whom hav- 
ing with great difficulty got into the way, 
and not beingia mile and a half from Octar 
viuS, instead of going to join him, although 


the enemy were already upon him, he yetreat 
ed to another hill, neither so defensible no' 
impassable for the horse, but lying under the 
hills at Sinnaca, and continued so as to join 
them in a long ridge through the plain 
Octavius could see in what danger the trf.n! 
eral was, and himself, at first but slenderly 
followed, hurried to the rescue. Soon after 
the rest, upbraiding one another with ba.sel 
ness in forsaking their officers, nnuvhed 
down, and falling upon the Parthians. drove 
them from the hill, and compassing Crassus 
about, and fencing him with their shields, 
declared proudly, that no arrow in Parthia 
should ever touch their general, so long as 
there was a man of them left alive to protect 
him. 

Surena, therefore, perceiving his soldiers 
less inclined to expose themselves, and 
knowing that if the Romans should prolouir 
the battle till night, they might then gain 
the mountains and be out of his reach, be- 
took himself to his usual craft. Some of 
the prisoners were set free, who had, as it 
was contrived, been in hearing, while some 
of the barbarians spoke a set purpose in the 
camp to the effect that the king did not d»^- 
sigiipthe war to be pursued to extremity 
against the Romans, out rather desired, by 
his gentle treatment of Crassus, to make a 
step towards reconciliation. And the bar- 
barians desisted from fighting, and Suieiia 
himself, with his chief oflicers, riding gently 
to the hill, unbent his bow and held out his 
hand, inviting Crassus to an agree rneiit, and 
saying that it was beside the king’s inten- 
tions, that they had thus had experience of* 
the courage and the strength of his soldi' rs: 
that now he desired no other contention but 
that of kindness and friendship, by making 
a truce, and permitting them to go away in 
safety. These words of Surena the rest re- 
ceived joyfully, and were eager to accept the 
offer ; but Crassus, who had had sullicicnt 
experience of their perfidiousness, and was 
unable to see any reason for the sudden 
change, would give no ear to them, and only 
took time to consider. But the soldiers 
cried out and advised him to treat, and then 
went on to upbraid and affront him, saying 
that it was very unreasonable that he should 
bring them to fight with such men armed, 
whom himself, without their arms, durst not 
look in the face. He tried first to prevail 
with them by entreaties, and told them that 
if they wbuld have patience till eveuiu.?’ 
they might get into the mountains and 
passes, inaccessible for horse, and be out oi 
danger, and withal he pointed out the 
with his hand, entreating them not to aban* 
don their preservation, now close befoi^ 
them. But when they mutinied and clasln'd 
their targets in a threatening manner, he was 
overpowered and forced to go, and only turn- 
ing about at pouting, said, “ You, Octavius 
and Petronius, and the rest of Ae officer* 
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who are present, see the necessity of going 
which I lie under, and cannot but be sensi- 
hi*' of the indignities and violence offered to 
nie Tell all men yihen you have escaped, 
that Crassus perished rather by the subtilty 
of his enemies, than by the disobedience of 

his countrymen/* * . xu 

Octavius, however, would not §tav there, 
but with Fetronius went down from the hill ; 
as for the lictors, Crassus bade them be 
{roue The first that met him were two 
half-blood Greeks, who, leaping from their 
horses, made a profound reverence to Cras- 
sus and desired him, in Greek, to send 
some before him, who might see that Surena 
himself was coming towards them, his ret- 
inue disarmed, and not having so much as 
their wearing swords along with them. But 
Crassus answered, that if he had the least 
concern for his life, he would never have 
intrusted himself in their hands, but sent 
two brothers of the name of Roscius, to 
inquire on what terms, and in what numbers 
tln-y should meet. These Surena ordered 
immediately to be seized, and himself with 
his principal officers came up on horseback, 
and greeting him, said, “ How is this, them? 
A Roman commander is on foot, whilst I 
and my train are mounted.” But Crassus 
replied', tlfat there was no error committed 
on either side, for they both met according 
to the custom of their own country. Surena 
I told him that from that time there was a 
I league between the king his master and the 
Romans, but that Crassus must go with 
him to the river to sign it, “ for you Ho- 
mans,” said he, ‘‘ have not good memories 
conditions,” and so saying, reached out 
his hand to him. Crassus, therefore, gave 
order that one of his horses should be 
bn3iight; but Surena told him there was no 
n^^ed, “ the king, my master, presents you 
with this; ” and immediately a horse with a 
golden bit was brought up to him, and him- 
self was forcibly put into t}\e saddle by the 
poems, who ran by the side and struck the 
horse to make the more haste. But Octavi- 
us running up, got hold of the bridle, and 
after one of the officers, Fetronius, and 
the rest of the company came up, striving 
to htop the horse, and puRing back those 
J^^ho on both sides of him forced Crassus 
lorward. Thus from pulling and thrusting 
another, they came to a tumult, and 
*oon after to blows. Octavius, drawing his 
•^ord, killed a groom of one of the barbari- 
and one of them, getting behind Octa- 
billed him. Fetronius was not armed, 
ut being struck , on the breastplate, fell 
^owii from his horse, though without hurt, 
was killed by a rarthian, called 
others say, by a different man, 

” ^at Pomaxathreft only cut off his head 
«^ht hand after he had fallen. But this 
rather than certain knowledge, 
fhose Uiat were by had if ot leisure to 
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obsenre particulars, and were either killed 
fighting about Crassus, or ran off at once 
to get to their comrades on the hill. But 
the Parthians coming up to them, and say- 
ing that Crassus had the punishment he 
justly deserved, and that Surena bade the 
rest come down from the hill without fear, 
some of them came down and surrendered 
themselves, others were scattered up and 
down in thp night, a very few of whom got 
safe home, and others the Arabians, beating 
through the country, hunted down and put 
to death. It is generally said, that in nil 
twenty thousand men were slain, and ten 
tliousand taken prisoners. 

Surena sent the head and hand of Crassus 
to Ilyrodes, the king, into Armenia, but 
himself by his messengers scattering a re- 
port that he w’as bringing Crassus alive to 
Seleucia, made a ridiculous proc(‘ssion, which 
hy way of scorn, he called a triumph. For 
one Caius Paccianus, who of all the prison- 
ers was most like Crassus, being put into a 
woman’s dress of the fashion of tlio barbar- 
ians, and instructed to answer hi the title of 
Crassus and Iinperator, was brought sitting 
upon his horse, while before him went a 
parcel of trumpeters and lictors upon camels. 
Purses were hung at tie* end of the bundles 
of rods, and the heads of the slain fresh 
bleeding at the end of tluur axes. Afhir 
them follow(‘(l the SehMioian singing woiikjii, 
repeating scurrilous au<l abusive songs ujioii 
the effeminacy and cowardliness of Crassus. 
This show was 8(*en by everybody; but Sur- 
ena, calling together the scuiato of Seleucia, 
laid before them C(‘rtain wanton liooks, of 
the writings of Aristid(‘S, his Mili’fBiaca; 
neither, indeed, was this any forgery, for 
they had been found among th(5 baggage of 
Rustius, and were a good subj(*ct to supply 
Surena with insulting renuirks ujion the 
Romans, who were not able even in tho 
time of war to forget such writings and 
practices. But the ]>eople of Seleucia had 
reason to commend the wisdom of ACsop’s 
fable of the wallet, sefdng their gein*ral Sur- 
ena carrying a bag full of loose Milesian 
stories before him, but keepiilg behind him 
a whole Parthian Sybaris in his many wag- 
ons full of concubines; like the vipers and 
asps people talk of, all the foremost and 
more visible parts fierce and terrible with 
spears and arrows and horsemen, but tha 
rear terminating in loose women and cast- 
anets, music of the lute, and midnight rev- 
ellings. Rustius, indeed, is not to be ex- 
cused, but the Parthians had forgot, when 
they mocked at the Milesian stories, that 
many of the royal line of their Arsacidss 
had been bom of Milesian and Ionian mU- 
tresses. 

Whilst these things were doing, Hvrodea 
had struck up a peace with the king of 
Armenia, and made a match between hia 
son Pacorus and the king of Ardienia’s siae 
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ter. Their feaatings and entertainments in 
consilience were ver^ sumptuous, and vari- 
ous Grrecian compositions, suitable to the 
occasion, were recited before them. For 
Hyrodes was not ignorant of the Greek 
language and literature, and Artavasdes was 
so expert in it, that he wrote tragedies and 
orations and histories, some of which are 
still extant. When the head of Crassus 
was brought to the door, the tables were 
just taken away, and one Jason, a tragic 
actor, of the town of Tralles, was singing 
the scene in the Bacchse of Euripides con- 
cerning Agave. He was receiving much 
applause, when Sillaces coming to the room, 
and having made obeisance to the king, 
threw down the head of Crassus into the 
midst of the company. The Parthian s re- 
ceiving it with joy and acclamations, Silla- 
ces, bj-- the king’s command, was made to 
sit down, while Jason handed over the cos- 
tume of Pentheus to one of the dancers in 
the chorus, and taking up the head of Cras- 
sus, and acting the part of a bacchante in 
her frenzy, in a rapturous impassioned man- 
ner, sang the lyric passages. 

We’ve hunted down a mij^hty chase to-day. 

And from the mountain bring the noble prey; 


to the CTeat delight of all the company • h„f 
when the verses of the dialogue followed 

WTiat happy hand the glorious victim slew? 

I claim tliat honor to yiy courage due;’ 
Pomaxathres, who happened to be there at 
the supper, started up and would have trot 
the head into his own hands, “for it is mv 
due,” said he, “ and no man’s else.” The 
king was greatly pleased, and gave presents 
according to the custom of the Partliians’ 
to them, and to Jason, the actor, a talent’ 
Such was the burlesque that was played 
they tell us, as the afterpiece to the tra^dv 
of Crassus’s expedition. But divine justice 
failed not to punish both Hyrodes, lor his 
cruelty, and Surena for his perjury; for 
Surena not long after was put to deatli by 
Hyrodes, out of mere envy to his glory; and 
Hyrodes himself, -having lost his son Pacor- 
us, who was beaten in a battle with the 
Romans, falling into a disease which turned 
to a dropsy, had aconite given him by hK, 
second son, Phraates; but the poison work-"* 
iiig only upon the disease, and carrying 
away the dropsical matter with itself, the 
king began suddenly to recover, so that 
Phraates at length was forced to take the 
shortest course, and strangled him. 


COMPARISON OF CRASSUS WITH NICIAS. 


In the comparison of these two, first, if 
we compare the estate of Nicias with that 
of Ctassus, we must acknowledge Nicias’s 
to have been more honestly got. In itself, 
indeed, one cannot much approve of gaining 
riches by working mines, the greate.st part 
of which is done by malefactors and barba- 
rians, some of them, too, bound, and perish- 
ing in those close and unwholesome places. 
But if we compare this with the sequestra- 
tions of jSylla, and the contracts for hou.ses 
ruined by fire, we shall then think Nicias 
came very honestly by his money. For 
Crassus publicly and avow’edly made use of 
these arts, as other men do of husbandry, 
and putting out money to interest; while as 
for other matters which he used to deny, 
when taxed with them, as, namely, selling 
his voice in the senate for gain’s sake, and 
injuring allies, and courting women, and 
conniving at criminals, these are things 
which Nicias was never so much as falsely 
, accused of ; nay, he was rather laughed at 
for giving money to those who made a trade 
of impeachments, merely out of timorous- 
ness, a course, indeed, that would by no 
means become Pericles and Aristides, but 
necessary for him who by nature was want- 
ing in assurance, even as Lycurgus, the 
V orator, frankly acknowledged to the people; 
elor when he was accused for buying off an 


evidence, he said that he wjis very much 
pleased that having administered thoir af- 
fairs for so long a time, he was at last a^- 
cu.sed, rather for giving, than roceiviiv.::- 
Again, Nicias, in his expenses, was of a 
more public spirit than Crassus, pridinff 
him.self much on the dedication of gifts in 
temples, on presiding at gymnastic games, 
and furnishing choruses for the plays, and 
adorning processions, while the exp»Mises of 
Crassus, in feasting and afterwards provid- 
ing food for so many myriads of people, 
were much greater than all that Nicias [>o3- 
sessed as well as spent, put togetle^r. So 
that one might wonder at any one’s failing 
to see that vice is a certain inconsistency 
and incongruity of habit, after such an ex- 
ample of money dishonorably obtained, ana 
wastefully lavished ^way. 

Let so much be said of their estates ; as 
for their management of jiublic affairs, 1 
see not that any dishonesty, injustice, or 
arbitrary action can be objected to Nicias. 
who was rather the victim of Alcibiadess 
tricks, and was always careful and fcrupu- 
lous in his dealings with the people. 
Crassus is very generally blamed for 
changeableness in his friendships and 
mities, for his unfaithfulness, and his mfS 
and underhand proceedings ; since he 
self could not deny that to compass the con 
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milahip, he hired men to lay violent hands 
and Cato, then at the as- 
sembly held for assigning the provinces, 
many were wounded and four actually 
killei and he himself, which I had omitted 
in the narrative of his life, struck with his 
fist one Lucius Analius, a senator, for con- 
traclicting him, so that he left the place 
bleeding. But as Crassus was to be blamed 
for his Violent and arbitrary courses, so is 
^’icias no less to be blamed for his timor- 
ousness and meanness of spirit, which made 
him submit and fjive in . to the basest peo- 
ple, whereas in this respect Crassus showed 
himself lofty-spirited and magnanimous, 
who having to do not with such as Cleon or 
Hviierbolus, but with the splendid acts of 
Cwsar and the three triumphs of Pompey, 
would not stoop, but bravely bore up against 
their joint interests, and in obtaining the 
office of censor, surpassed even Pompey him- 
self. For a statesman ought not to regard 
how invidious the thing is, but how- noble, 
and by his greatness to overpower envy ; 
hut if he will be always aiming at security 
and quiet, and dread Alcibiades uj^on the 
hustings, and the Lacedfemonians at Pylos, 
and Penliccas in Thrace, there is room an<l 


opj>ortuni^y enough for retirement, and he 
may sit out of the noise of business, and 
weave himself, as one of the sophists says, 
his triumphal garland of inactivity. His 
desire of {>eace, indeed, and of finishing the 
war, \vas a divine and truly Grecian ambi- 
tion, nor in this r* spect W'ould Cnissus de- 
serve to be compared to him, though he had 
enlarged the Roman empire to the Caspian 
45ea or the Indian Ocean. 

In a State where there is a sense of virtue, 
a |x)werful man ought not to give way to 
the ill-affected, or expose the government to 
those that are incapable of it, nor suffer 
high trusts to be committed to those who 
want common honesty. Yet Nicias, by his 
connivance, raised Cleon, a fellow remark- 
able for nothing but his loud voice and 
brazen face, to the command of an army. 
Indeed, I do not commend Crassus, who iii 
the war with Spartacus was more forward 
to fight than became a discreet general, 
though he was urged into it by a point of 
honor, lest Pompey by his corning should 
*^1> him of the glory of the action, as Mum- 
jnius (lid Metellus at the taking of Corinth, 
proceedings are inexcusal>le. 
or he did not yield up a mere opportunity 
^lonor and advantage to his com- 
C ^*it; believing that the expedition 
ouid be very hazardous, was thankful to 
wke ^re of himself, add left the Common- 
^Ith to shift for itself. And when as 
^ mean and incapable fel- 
State by holding com- 
Persian war, bought him off, 
•a Cato, in a most dangerous and critioal 
^jutustuHlI stood for the tHbuneship for 


the sake of his country, Nicias, reserving 
himself for trifling expeditions against 
Minoa and Cythera, and the miserable Me- 
lians, if there be occasion to come to blows 
wdth the Lacedaemonians, slips off his gen- 
eral's cloak and hands over to the unskilful- 
ness and rashness of Cleon, .fleet, men, and 
arms, and the whole command, wdiere the 
utmost j> 08 sible skill was called for. Such 
conduct, I say, is not to be thought so much 
carelessness of his own fame, as of the in- 
terest and preservation of his country. By 
this m(*ans it came to pass he was compelled 
to the Sicilian war, men generally believing 
that he was not so much honestly convinced 
of the ditlieulty of the pnt(;rprise, as n'ady 
out of mere love of ease and cowardice to 
lose the city the conquest of Sicily. But yet 
it is a great sign of his integrity, that though 
he was alw.ays averse from war, and unwill- 
ing to command, yet they always continued 
to api>oint him as the l)(‘st ex|)eri(*nced and 
ablest general they had. On tne other hand 
Crassus, though always ambitious of com- 
mand, never attained to it, except by mere 
nec(‘ssity in the servile war, Pompey and 
Metelliis and the two brothers Lucullus 
being absent, although at that time he was 
at his higlipst pitch of inhTe.st and rei>uta- 
tion. Even thos(^ wlu) thouglit most of him 
seem to have thought him, as the comic poet 
says : — 

A brave man anywliero but in the field. 
There was no help, however, for the Romans, 
against his pa.ssion for command and for 
distinction, 'i'he Athenians sent out Nicias 
against his will to the war, and Crassus led 
out the Romans against* theirs ; Crassus 
brought misfortune on Rome, as Athens 
brought it on Nicias. 

.Still tliis is rather ground for praising 
Nicias, than for finding fault with Crassus. 
His experiemee and sound judgment as a 
g(;n<*ral sav(‘d him from Ixdng carried away 
by the delii.sive hopi's »)f his fellow-citizens, 
aiid made him refuse to entertain any pros- 
pect of conquering Sicily. Crassus, on the 
other hand, mistook, in entering on a Par- 
thian war as an easy matter. He was eag(*r, 
.while Caisar was subduing the west, fiaiil, 
Germany, and Britain, to advance for his 
part to the east and the Indian Sea, by the 
conquest of Asia, to complete the incursions 
of Pompey and the attempts of Lucullus, 
men of prudent temper and of unirnpe^h- 
able worth, who, nevertheiess, entertained 
the same projects as Cras.sus, and acted 
under the same convictions. When Pompey 
was appointed to the like command, the 
senate was opposed to it ; and after Caesar 
had routed tnree hundred thousand Ger- 
mans, Cato recommended that he should be 
surrendered to the defeated enemy, to Expi- 
ate in his own person the guilt of breach of 
faith. The people, meantime, (their aorrioe 
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to Cato !) kept holiday for fifteen days, and 
were overjoyed. What would have been 
their feelings, and how many holidays would 
they have celebrated, if Crassua had sent 
news from Babylon of victory, and thence 
marching onward had converted Media and 
Persia, the Hyrcanians, Susa and Bactra, 
into Roman provinces ? 

If wrong we must do, as Euripides says, 
and cannot be content with peace and pres- 
ent good things, let it not be for such re- 
sults as destroying Mende or Scandea, or 
beating up the exiled iEginetans in the 
coverts to which like hunted birds they had 
fled, when expelled from their homes, but 
let it be for some really great remunera- 
tion; nor let us part with justice, like a 
cheap and common thing, for a small and 
trifling price. Those who praise Alexander’s 
enterprise and blame that of Crassus, 
judge of the begipning unfairly by the 
results. 

In actual service, Nicias did much that 
deserves high praise. He frequently de- 
feated the enemy in battle, and was on the 
very point of capturing Syracuse ; nor should 


he bear the whole blame of the disjLsb^ 
which mav fairly be ascribed in part to 
want of health and to the jealousy enter 
tained of him at home. Crassus, on th 
other hand, committed so many errors m 
not to leave fortune room to show him favor 
It is no surprise to find such imbecility fall 
a victim to the power of Parthia ; the onlv 
wonder is to see* it prevailing over the wonUM 
good-fortune of Rome. One scrflpulouslv 
observed, the other entirely slighted the arts 
of divination ; and as both equally perished 
it is difficult to see what inference 
should draw. Yet the fault of over-caution 
supported by old and general opinion, better 
deserves forgiveness than that of self-willed 
and lawless transgression. 

In his death, however, Crassus has the 
advantage, as he did not surrender himself 
nor submit to bondage, or let himself be 
taken in by trickery, but was the victim 
only of the entreaties of his friends and the 
perfidy of his enemies; whereas Nicias en- 
hanced the shame of his death by yielding 
himself up in the hope of a disgraceful and 
inglorious escape. 


SERTORIUS. 


It is no great wonder if in long process of ] 
time, while fortune takes her course hither 
and thither, numerous coincidences should 
spontaneously occur. If the number and 
variety of subjects to be wrought upon be in- 
finite, it is all the more easy for fortune, 
with such an abundance of material, to effect 
this similarity of results. Or if, on the other 
hand, events are limited to the combinations 
of some finite number, then of necessity the 
same must often recur, and in the same se- 
quence. There are people who take a pleasure 
in making collections of all such fortuitous oc- 
currences that they have heard or read of, as 
look likeworks of a rational power and design; 
they observe, for example, that two eminent 
persons, whose names wm-o Attis, the one a 
Syrian, the other of Arcadia, were both slain 
by a wild boar ; that of two whose names- 
were Actaeon, the one was torn in pieces by 
his dogs, the other by his lovers ; that of two 
famous Scipios, the one overthrew the Car- 
thaginians in war, the other totally ruined 
and destroyed them ; the city of Troy was 
the first time taken by Hercules for the 
horses promised him by Laomedon, the sec- 
ond time by Agamemnon, by means of the 
celebrated great wooden horse, and the third 
time by Charidemus, by occasion of a horse 
falling down at the gate, which hindered 
the Trojans, so that they could not shut 
them soon enough ; and of two cities which 
take their names frdm the most agreeable 
odoriferous plants, los and Smyrna, the one 


from a violet, the other from myrrh, the poet 
Homer is reported to have been born in the 
one, and to have died in the other. And so 
to these instances let us further add, that 
the most warlike commanders, and most re- 
markable for exploits of ’ skilful stratagenf. 
have had but one eye; as Philip, Antigonus, 
Hannibal, and Sertorius, whose life and ac- 
tions we describe at present ; of whom, in- 
deed, we might truly say, that he was more 
continent than Philip, more faithful to his 
friend than Antigonus, and more merciful to 
his enemies than Hannibal ; and that for 
prudence and judgment he gave place to none 
of them, but in fortune was inferior to them 
all. Yet though he had continually in her a 
far more difficult adversary to contend against 
than his open enemies, he nevertheless main- 
tained his ground, with the military skill of 
Metellus, the boldness of Pompey, the suc- 
cess of Svlla, and the power of the Konian 
people, all to be encountered by one who " 
a banished man and a stranger at the head 
of a body of barbarians. Among 
commanders, Eumenes of Cardia may ^ 
best compared with him ; they were Iwth ol 
them men bom for command,^ for warfare, 
and for stratagem ; both banished from their 
countries, and holding command over stran- 
gers ; both had fortune for their adversary 
m their last days so harshly, so, that tW 
were both betrayed, and murdered by th^ 
who served them, and with whom they hw* 
formerly overcome their enemiek. 
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Ottintufl Sertorius was of a noble family, 
horn in the city of Nursia, in the country 
the Sabines ; his father died when he was 
^unJT, and he was carefully and decently 
iducated by his mother, whose name was 
' Rhea and whom he appears to have extreme- 
ly loved and honored. He paid some atten- 
tion to the study of oratory and pleading in 
his youth, and acquired some reputation and 
influenoe in Rome by his eloquence ; but the 
splendor of his actions in arms, and his suc- 
cessful achiereraents in the wars, drew off 
his ambition in that direction. 

At his first beginning, he ^served under 
Cffipio, when the Cimbri and Teutones in- 
vaded Gaul ; where the Romans figliting un- 
successfully, and being put to flight, he was 
wounded in many parts of his body, and 
lost his horse, yet, nevertheless, swam across 
the river Rhone in his armor, with his breast- 
plate and shield, bearing himself up against 
the violence of the current ; so strong and so 
well inured to hardship was liis body. 

The second time that the Cimbri and 
Teutones came down with some hundreds of 
thousands, ^threatening deatli and destruction 
to all, when it was no small piece of service 
for a Roman soldier to keep his ranks and 
obey his commander, Sertorius undertook, 
while Marius led the army, to spy out the 
enemy’s camp. Procuring a Celtic dress, 
and acquainting himself with the ordinary 
expressions of their language requisite for 
common intercourse, he threw himself in 
amongst the barbarians ; where having care- 
fully seen with his own eyes, or having b(‘en 
fully informed by persons upon the place of 
ai^ll their most important concerns, he return- 
ed to Marius, from whose hands he received 
the rewards of valor ; and afterwards giving 
frequent proofs both of conduct and courage 
in all the following war, he was advanced to 
places of honor and trust under his gem'ral. 
After the wars with the Cimbri and Teu- 
toiK's, he was sent into Spain, having the 
command of a thousand men under Did i us, 
the Roman general, and wintered in the coun- 
tiyof the Cmtiberians, in the city of Castulo, 
where the soldiers enjoying great plenty, and 
growing insolent and continiiallydrinking, the 
inhabitants despised them and sent for aid by 
night to the GyTi8CBnians,their near neighbors 
who fell upon the Romans in their lodgings 
and slew a great number of them. Sertorius, 
with a few of his soldiers, made his way out, 
and rallying together the rest who escaped, he 
^rched round about the walls, and finding 
^6 gate o^n, by which the Gyrisoenians 
their secret entrance, he gave not 
same opportunity, but placing a 
gate, and seizing upon all quar- 
the city, he slew all who were of age 
Dear anus, and then ordering his soldiers 
their weapons and put off their 
clothes, and put on the accoutrements 
we barbarians, he commanded them to 
26 


follow him to the city, from whence the men 
came who had made this night attack upon 
the Romans. And thus deceiving the Gy- 
risoenians with the sight of their own armor, 
he found the gates of their city open, and 
took a great number prisoners, who came 
out thinking to meet tlieir friends and fellow- 
citizens come home from a successful expedi- 
tion. Most of tliem were thus slain by the Ro- 
mans at their own gates, and the rest within 
yielded up themselves and were sold for slaves. 

This action made Sertorius highly renown- 
ed throughout all Spain, and as soon as he 
returned to Romo ho was appointed qiiicstor 
of CisiUpine Gaul, at a very seasonable mo- 
ment for his country, the Aiarsian war being 
on the point of breaking out. Sertorius was 
onlered to raise soldiers and provide arms, 
which ho performed with a diligence and 
alacrity, so contrasting with the feidileness 
and slothfulness of othi'r olticiMs of his ago, 
that he got the repute of a man wlioso life 
w’oiild be one of action,. Nor did he relin- 
(piish the part of a soldi(‘r, now that he had 
arrived at the dignity of a comniand(^r, but 
performed wonders with his own hands, and 
never sparing hinis(‘lf, but <*xposi ng his body 
freely in all conilicts, lost one of his eyes. 
This he always est(MMn(‘<l an honor to him; 
observing that otlnn’s do not continually 
carry about with th<‘in tin* marks and testi- 
monies of thidr valor, but must often lay 
aside their chains of gold, thedr spears and 
crowns; whereas his <*iisigns of honor, and 
the manifestations of his courage always 
remained wdth liim, and those wlio beheld 
liis misfortune, must at iln^ sarm^ time recog- 
nize his merits. The ])eop|(} also paid him* 
the respect he deserved, and when he came 
into tlie theatre, r(^ 0 (jived liini with plaudits 
and joyful acclamations, an honor rarely 
bestowed even on persons of advanc(!d stanu- 
ing and estal)Iis)ied n^jmtation. Yet, notwith- 
standing this pfjpularity, wlum he stood to 
be tribune of the j)eoj)le, he >vas clisai)pointe^i, 
and lost the place, being oppose<l by the party 
of Sylla, which seems to have been the prin- 
cipal cause of his subsequent enmity to 
Sylla. 

After that Marius was overcome by Sylla 
and fled iiitc Africa, and Sylla had left Italy 
to go to the wars against Mithridates, and of 
the two consuls Octavius and Cinna, Octavius 
remained steadfast to the policy of Sylla, but 
Cinna desirous of anew revolution, attempt- 
ed to Dicall the lost interest of Marius, Ser- 
torius joined Cinna’s party, more particularly 
as he saw that Octavius was not very capable, 
and was also suspicious of any one that was 
a friend to Marius. When a great battle was 
fought between the two consuls in the fonun, 
Octavius overcame, and Cinna and Sertorius, 
having lost not less than ten thousand men, 
left the city, and gaining over most part of 
the troops who were dispersed about and re- 
mained still in many parts of Italy, they in 
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a short tixn^ mustered up a force against 
Octavius sufficient to give him* battle again, 
and Marius, also, now coming by sea out of 
Africa, proffered himself to serve und^r Cin- 
na, as a private soldier under his cons&l and 
commander. 

Most were for the Immediate receptnlli of 
Marius, but Sertorius openly declared agSanst 
it, whether he thought that Cinna would'not 
now pay as much attention to himself, when 
a man of higher military repute was present, 
or feared that the violence of Marius wpuld 
bring all things to confusion, by his bound- 
less wrath and vengeance after victory. He 
insisted upon it with Cinna that they were 
already victorious, that there remained little 
to be done, and that if they admitted Marius, 
he would deprive them of the glory and 
advantage of the war, as there was no man 
less easy to deal with, or less to be trusted 
in, as a partner in power. Cinna answered, 
that Sertorius rightly judged the affair, but 
that he himself was at a loss, and ashamed, 
and knew not how to reject him, after he had 
sent for him to share in his fortunes. To 
which Sertorius immediately replied, that 
he had thought that Marius came into Italy 
of his own accord, and therefore had delib- 
erated as to what might be most expedient, 
but that Cinna ought not so much as to have 
questioned whether he should accept him 
whom he had already invited, but should 
have honorably received and employed him, 
for his word once past left no room for 
debate. Thus Marius being sent for by 
Cinna, and their forces being divided into 
three parts, under Cinna, Marius, and Ser- 
torius, the war was brought to a successful 
conclusion ; but those about Cinna and Marius 
committing all manner of insolence and 
cruelty, made the Romans think the evils of 
war a golden time in comparison. On the 
contrary, it is reported of Sertorius, that he 
never slew any man in his anger, to satisfy 
his own .private revenge nor ever insulted 
over any one whom he had overcome, but 
was much offended with Marius, and often 
privately entreated Cinna to use his power 
more moderately. And in the end, when the 
slaves whom Marius had freed at his landing 
to increase his army, being made not only 
his fellow-soldiers in the war, but also now 
his guard in his usurpation, enriched and 
powerful by his favor, either by the com- 
mand or permission of Marius, or by their 
own lawless violence, committed all sorts of 
crimes, killed their roasters, ravished their 
masters* wives, and abused their children, 
their conduct appeared so intolerable to 
Sertorius that he slew the whole body of 
them, four thousand in number, command- 
ing his soldiers to shoot them down with' 
their javelins, as they lay encamped to- 
gether. 

Afterwards, when Marias died, and Cinna 
shortly after was slain, when ^e younger 


Marius made himself consul against 
torius*s wishes and contrary to law wh 
Carte Norbanus, and Scipio fought’uns'" 
cessfully against Sylla, now advancinsr ^ 
Rome, when much was lost by the cowardi^ 
and remissness of the commanders, butmorA 
by the treachery of their party, when with 
the want of prudence in the chief leaders 
all went so ill that his presence could do no 
good, in the end when Sylla had placed his 
camp near to Scipio, and by pretending 
friendship, and putting him in hopes of a 
peace, corrupted his armv, and Scipio could 
not be made sensible of this, although often 
forewarned of it by Sertorius,— at last he 
utterly despaired of Rome, and hasted into 
Spain, that by taking possession there before- 
hand, he might secure a refuge to his friends, 
from their misfortunes at home. Having 
bad weather in his journey, and travelling 
through mountainous countries, and the in- 
habitants stopping the way, and demand- 
ing a toll and money for passage, thase who 
were with him were out of all patience at 
the indignity and shame it would be for a 
proconsul of Rome to pay tribute to a crew 
of wretched barbarians. But he little re- 
garded their censure, and slighting that which 
had only the appearance of an indecency, 
told them he must buy time, the most pre- 
cious cff all things to those who go upon great 
enterprises; and pacifying the barbarous 
people with money, he hastened his journey, 
and took possession of Spain, a country 
flourishing and populous, abounding with 
young men fit to bear arms; but on account 
of the insolence and covetousness of the gov- 
ernors from time to time sent thither fronj, 
Rome, they had generally an aversion to the 
Roman supremacy. He, however, soon gain- 
ed the affection of their nobles by intercourse 
with them, and the good opinion of tlie peo- 
ple by remitting their taxes. But thatwhich 
won him most popularity, was his exempting 
them from finding lodgings for thesoldi' rs, 
when he commanded his army to take up 
their winter quarters outside the cities, 
and to pitch their camp in the suburbs; and 
when he himself, first of all, caused his own 
tent to be raised without the walls. Yet not 
being willing to rely totally upon the good 
inclination of the inhabitants, he armed all 
the Romans who lived in those countries that 
were of military age, and undertook the 
building of ships and the making of all sorts 
of warlike engines, by which means he kep 
the cities in due obeaience, showing 
gentle in all peaceful business, and at t 
same time formidable to his enemies by ni 
great preparations for war. , , 

As soon as he was informed that 
made himself master of Rome, and that t 
parly which sided with Marius and . 
was going to destruction, he expected t 
some commander with a considerable ai^ 
would speedily come against him, and to 
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£o)td sent ftwny Julius Sslinstor imniedistelyy 
with sil thousand men fully armed, to fortify 
and defend the passes of the Pyrenees. And 
Caius Annius not long after bein^ sent out 
by Sylla, finding Julius unassailable, sat 
down short at the foot of the mountains in 
perplexity. But a certain Calpurnius, sur- 
Umed Lanarius, having treacherously slain 
Julius, and his soldiers then forsaking the 
heights of the Pyrenees, Caius Anhius ad- 
vanced with large numbers and drove before 
him all who endeavored to hinder his march. 
8ertorius,also, not being strong enough to give 
him battle, retreated with three thousand men 
into New Carthage, where he took shipping, 
and crossed the seas into Africa. And 
coming near the coast of Mauritania, his 
men went on shore to water, and straggling 
about negligently, the natives fell upon 
them and slew a great number. This new 
misfortune forced him to sail back again 
into Spain, whence he was also repulsed, 
and, some Cilician pirate ships joining with 
him, they made for the island of Pityussa, 
where they landed and overpowered the gar- 
rison placed there by Annius, who, however, 
came not long after with a great fleet of 
ships, and five thousand soldiers. And 
Sertorius made ready to fight him by sea, 
although his ships were not built for strength, 
but for lightness and swift sailing; but a 
violent west wind raised such a sea that 
many of them were run aground and ship- 
wrecKed, and he himself, with a few vessels, 
being kept from putting further out to sea 
by the fury of the weather, and from landing 
by the pow’er of his enemies, was tosse<l 
about painfully for ten days together, amidst 
the boisterous and adverse weaves. 

He escaped with difficulty, and after the 
wind ceased, ran for certain desert islands 
scattered in those seas, affording no water, 
and after passing a night there, making out 
^ sea again, he went through the straits of 
Cadiz, and sailing outward, keeping the 
Spanish shore on his right hand he landed a 
little above the mouth of the river Hectis, 
where it falls into the Atlantic sea, and 
pves the name to that part of Spain. Here 
he met with seamen recently arrived from 
the Atlantic islands, two in number, dividefl 
another only by a narrow channel, 
fi^d distant from the coast of Africa ten 
thousand furlongs. These are called the 
‘'•aiuU of the Blest ; rains fall there seldom, 
ttioderate showers, but for the most 
^ ^ave gentle breezes, bringing along 
>ui theni soft dews, which render the soil 
ot only rich for ploughing and planting, but 
1 abundantly fruitful that it produces spon- 
^ abundance of delicate fruits, 

L to feed the inhabitants, who majf 

• ^ all thinm without trouble or 

^ j searons of the year are temperate, 

the transitions from one to another so 
■weraie, that the air is almost always 
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serene and pleasant. Tlie roh^ northerly 
and easterly winds which blow from the 
coasts of Europe and Africa, dissipated in 
the vast open space, utterly lose their force 
before, they reach the islands. The soft wes- 
tern and southerly winds which breathe upon 
thsht sometimes produce gentle sprinkling 
slibwers, which they convey along with them 
from the sea, but more usually bring days of 
moist bright weather, cooling anil gently 
fertilizing the soil, so that the firm belief 
prevails even among the barbarians, that 
this is the seat of the blessed, and that these 
are the Elysian Fields celebrated by Homer. 

AVhen Sertorius hoard this account, he was 
seized with a wonderful passion for these 
islands, and had an extreme desire to go and 
live tliere in peace and quietness, and safe 
from oppression and iineniling wars ; but his 
inclinations being perceived by the Cilician 
pirat(‘s, who desired not peace nor (juiet, but 
riches and spoils, they iimuediately forsook 
him, and sailed away into Africa to assist 
Ascalis, tlie sou of tphiha, and to help to 
restore him to his kingdom of Mauritania. 
Their sudden departunj noways discouraged 
Sertorius ; he pr(‘S(*ntly n'solved to assist the 
enemies of Ascalis, ami by this new adven- 
ture trusted to ko(‘|» his soldiers tog(‘ther, 
who from this might conceive miw hopes, 
and a prosp<'ct of a new s(;ene of action. 
His arrival in Mauritauia being very accep- 
table, to the Moors, he lost no time, but 
iinmediabdy giving battle to Ascalis, beat 
him out of the fieM and besieg(»d him ; and 
Pa 'ciiinns Ixdng siuit by Sylla, with a power- 
ful supply, to r.‘iis(‘ th(‘ siege, Sertorius slew 
him in the field, gaiinMfover all his forcfw, 
and took the city ef Tiugis, into which 
Ascalis and his hrethers wen* fi(*d for refuge. 

I The Africans t(*ll that Antaeus was huri<*d in , 
this city, and Sortei iiis had the grave opened, 
doubting the story because of the prodigious 
siz(*, and finding there his body, in efT«*ct, it 
is said, full sixty cubits long, he was intinit^ily 
astonislu'd, offennl HacrifitKj, and heaped up 
the b)mh again, gave his ctjnfirniation to the 
sV)ry, and added new honors U) the m(*mory 
of Antauis. Tlie Africans tell that after the 
death of Antaeus, his wife Tinga lived with 
Hercules, a.ul had a son by him called Sophax, 
who was king of these countries, and gave 
his mother’s name to this city, whose son, 
also, w;is Diodorus, a great coinpieror, who 
brought the greatest part of tlie Libyan 
tribes under his subjection, with an army of 
Greeks, raised out of the erfionies of the 
Olbians and Mycerieans placed here by Her- 
cules. Thus much I may mention for the 
sake of king Juba, of all monarchs the great- 
est student of history, whose ancestors are 
said to have sprung from Diodorus and 
Sophax. 

AVhen Sertorius had made himself abaol^ # 
master of the whole country, he acted with 
great fairness to those who had confided in 
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him, and yAio yielded to his mercy ; he being wonderfully pleased with the raritv 
restored to them their property, cities, and of the color, which was all milk whit 
government, accepting only of such acknowl- And as at that time Sertorius was livin? t 
edgments as they themselves freely offered, the neighborhood, and accepted gladly 
And whilst he considered which way next to presents of fruit, fowl, or venison, that th^ 
turn his arms, the Lusitanians sent ambassa- country afforded, and rewarded liberallv 
dors to desire him to be their general ; for those who presented them, the countryman 
being terrified with the Roman power, and brought him his young hind, which he took 
finding the necessity of having a commander and was well pleased with at the first sio-ht 
of great authority and experience in war, but whfen in time he had made it se tame 
being also sufficiently assured of his worth and gentle that it would come when he 
and valor by those who had formerly known called, and follow him wheresoever he went 
him, they were desirous to commit themselves and could endure the noise and tumult of 
especially to his care. And in fact Sertorius the camp, knowing well that uncivilized 
is said to have been of a temper unassailable people are naturally prone to superstition 
either by fear or pleasure, in adversity and by little and little he raised it into some- 
dangers undaunted, and noways puffed up thing preternatural, saying that it was given 
with prosperity. In straightforward fighting, him by the goddess Diana, and that it 
no commander in bis tirxie was more bold revealed to him many secrets. He added 
and daring, and iu whatever was to be per- also, further contrivances. If he had re^ 
formed in war by stratagem, secrecy, or ceived at any time piivate intelligence that 
surprise, if any strong place was to be secured, the enemies had made an incursion into any 
any pass to be gained speedily, for deceiving part of the districts under his command, or 
and overreaching an enemy, there w’as no had solicited any city to revolt, he pretended 
man ec^ual to him in subtlety and skill. In that the hind had informed him of it in his 
bestowing rewards and conferring honors sleep, and changed him to keep his forces in 
upon those who had performed good service readiness. Or if again he had notice tint 
in the wars he was bountiful and magnifi- any of the commanders under him had gf)t 
cent, aind was no less sparing and moderate a victory, he would hide the messengers and 
in inflicting punishment. It is true that bring forth the hind crowned with flowers, 
that piece of harshness and cruelty which he for joy of the good news that was to conic, 
executed in the latter part of his days upon and would encourage them to rejoice and 
the Spanish hostages, seems to argue that sacrifice to the gods for the good account 
his clemency was not natural to him, but they should soon receive of their prosperous 
only worn as a dress, and employed upon success. 

calculation, as his occasion or necessity By such practices, he brought them to be 
required. As to my own opinion, I am more tractable and obedient in all things; 
persuaded tliat pufe virtue, established by for now they thought themselves no longer ^ 
reason and judgment, can never be totally to be led by a stranger, but rather conduct- 
perverted or changed into its opposite, by ed by a god, and the more so, as the facts 
any misfortune whatever. Yet I think it at themselves seemed to bear witness to it, his 
the same time possible, that virtuous inclina- power, contrary to all expectation or proh- 
tions and natural good qualities may, when ability, continually increasing. For with 
unworthily oppressed by calamities, show, tw^o thousand six hundred men, whom for 
with change of fortune, some change and honor’s sake he called Romans, combined 
alteration of their temper ; and thus I con- with seven hundred Africans, who landed 
oeive it happened to Sertorius, who when with him when he first entered Lusitania, 
prosperity failed him, became exasperated together with four thousand targeteers, and 
his disasters against those who had done seven hundred horse of the Lusitaiiians 
him wrong. themselves, he made war against four 

The Lusitanians having sent for Sertori- Roman generals, who commanded a hundred 
us, he left Africa, and being made general and twenty thousand foot, six thousand 
with absolute authority, he put all in order horse, two thousand archers and sling^rs, 
amongst them, and brought the neighboring and had cities innumerable in their power; 
parts of Spain under subjection. Most of whereas at the first he had not above twenty 
the tribes voluntarily submitted themselves, cities in all. And from this weak and 
won by the fame of his clemency and of his slender beginning, he raised himself to .the 
courage, and, to some extent, also, he command of large nations of men, and the 
availed himself of cunning artifices of his possession of numerous cities; and of the 
own devising to impose upon them and gain Koraan commanders who were sent against 
influence over them. Amongst which, cer- him, he overthrew Cotta in a sea-fight, in 
tainly, that of the hind was not the least, the channel near the town of Mellaria; he 
Spanus, a countryman who lived in those routed Fufidius, the governor of Baetica, 
parts, meeting by chance a hind that had with the loss of two thousand Romans, near 
recently calved, flying from the hunters, let the banks of the river Baetisj Lucius Rn- 
tlie dam go, and pursuing the fawn, took it, mi tins, proconsul of the other province of 
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Spain, was overthrown by one of his lieu- 
tenets; Thoranius, another commander 
sent against him by Metellus with a great 
force, was slain, and Metellus, one of the 
greatest and most approved Roman generals 
then living, by a series of defeats, was 
reduced to sucn extremities, that Lucius 
Manlius came to his assistance out of Gallia 
yarbonensis, and Pompey the Great, was 
sent from Rome, itself, in all haste, wdth 
convsiderable forces. Nor did Metellus know’ 
which way to turn himself, in a war with 
such a bold and ready commander, who was 
continually molesting him, and yet could 
not be brought to a set battle, but by the 
swiftness and dexterity of his Spanisli 
soldiery, was enabled to shift and ada}>t 
himselr to any change of circumstances. 
I^ietellus had had experience in batth's 
fought by regular legions of soldiers, fully 
armed and drawui up in due order into a 
heavy standing phalanx, admirably trained 
for encountering and overpoworing an 
enemy who came to close combat, hand to 
hand, but entirely unfit for climbing among 
the hills, and competing iilc(‘ssantly with 
the swift attacks and retreats of a set of 
fli’et mountaineers, or to emlure hungc^r and 
thirst, and live exposed like them to the 
wiml and weather, without fire or cov(‘ring. 

Besides, being now in years, and having 
been formerly engaged iii many fights and 
dangerous conflicts, he had grown inclined 
to a more remiss, easy, and luxurious life, 
ajid was the less able to contend witli S<*r- 
b)rius, who was in the prime of his strength 
and vigor, and had a body wonderfully 
fitted for war, being strong, active, and 
t<Mnperate, continually accustom(‘d to endure 
hard labor, to take long tedious journeys, to 
l‘as8 inany nights together witliout sleej), to 
eat little, and to be satisfied with very 
coarse fare, and who w'as never stained witli 
the least excess in wine, even when he was 
most, at leisure. What hdsure time ho 
allowed himself, he spent in limiting and 
riding about, and so made himself thorough- 
ly acquainted with every passage for escajie 
^hen he would fly, and for overtaking an<l 
mtercepting in pursuit, and gained a per- 
fect knowledge of wheia he could and where 
lie could not go. Insomuch that Metolhis 
fiunered all the inconveniences of defeat, 
although he earnestly desired to fight, and 
fbough he refused the field, reai>- 
\! n.- j ® advantages of a conqueror. For 
e hindered them from foraging, and cut 
lem off from water; if they advanced, he 
aa nowhere to be found; if they stayed in 
lilf and encamped, he continually mo- 
_ ted and alarmed them; if they besieged 
fti ^ presently appeared and be- 

r ^bem again, and put them to extremi- 
necessaries. And thu.s he 
c, the Roman army, that when 
challenged Metellus to fight singly 
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with him, thev commended it, and cried 
out, it was a fair offer, a Roman to fight 
against a Roman, and a general against a 
general; and when Metellus refused the 
challenge, they reproached him. Metellus 
derided and contemned this, and rightly so; 
for, as Theophrastus observes, a general 
should die like a general, and not like a 
skirmisher. But perceiving that the town 
of the Langobritaj, who gave grt'at assistance 
to S(‘rtorius, might easily be taken for want 
of water, as there was liut one well within 
the walls, and the besieg(*r would be master 
of the springs and fountains in the suburbs, 
he advanced against the place, expecting to 
carry it in two days’ time, there being no 
more water, and gave command to his 
soldiers to take five days’ provision only. 
S(‘rtorius, however, resolving to simd speedy 
relief, ordered two thousand skins to be 
filled with water, naming a considerable 
Slim of money for the carriage of every skin; 
and many Spaniards and Moors undertaking 
the work, he cliose out those who were the 
strongest and swiftest of foot, and sent them 
through the inoiintaiiis, with ord<‘r that 
wh(‘U they had deliven*d the water, they 
should convey away })rivately all those wlio 
would be least serviceable, in the siege, tliat 
there might be water Hufli(dent for the dev 
f(‘mlants. As soon as Mi'lelliis understood 
this, he was disturbed, : s ho had already 
consumed most }>art of the necessary pro- 
visions for his army, hut lie sent out 
Aquiniis witli six thousand soldiers to fetch 
in fri'sh su))pli<H. But S(*rtorin8 having 
notic(‘. of it, laid an ambush for him, and 
having sent out ln'fon'liand three thousand 
men to tak<^ jiost in a thick ly wooded water- 
course, with these. h(! attacked the rear of 
Aipiinus in his ndurn, while he himself, 
charging him in the front, destroyed jiart of 
his army, and took the rest prisoners, 
Aquimis only escaning, after the loss of 
both his horsi* and liis armor. And Metel- 
lus, being forced shamefully to raise the 
siege, with<ln*w amidst the laughter and 
contempt of the Siianiards; while Sertorius 
became y(d more the object of their esteem 
and aihiiiration. 

He was also highly honored for his intro- 
ducing discipline and good order amongst 
them, for he albinid their fnrioug savage 
manner of fighting, and brought them to 
make use of the Homan arincr, taught them 
to keep their ranks, add observe signals and 
watchwords ; and out of a confused num- 
ber of thieves and robbers, he constituted a 
regular, well-disciplined army. He bestowed 
silver and gold upon them liberally to gild 
and adorn their helmets, he had their shields 
worked with various figures and designs, he 
brought them into the mode of wearing flow- 
ered and embroidered cloaks and coats, and 
by supplying money for these purposes, and 
joining with them in all improvements, he 
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won the hearts of all. That, however, 
which delighted them most, was the care 
that hfe took of their children. He sent for all 
the boys of noblest parentage out of all their 
tribes, and placed them in the great city 
of Osca, where he appointed masters to in- 
struct them in the Grecian and Roman learn- 
ing, that when they came to be men, they 
might, as he professed, be fitted to share 
Vith him in authority, and in conducting the 
government, althougn under this pretext he 
really made them hostages. However, their 
fathers were wonderfully pleased to see 
their children going daily to the schools in 
good order, handsomely dressed in gowns 
edged with purple, and that Sertorius paid 
for their lessons, examined them often, dis- 
tributed rewards to the most deserving, and 
gave them the golden bosses to hang about 
uieir necks, whi(m the Romans called bullae. 

There being a custom in Spain, that when 
a commander was slain in battle, those who 
attended his person fought it out till they all 
died with him, which the inhabitants of 
those countries called an offering, or libation, 
tjiere were few commanders that had any 
considerable guard or number of attendants; 
but Sertorius was followed by many thou- 
ands who offered themselves, and vowed to 
spend their blood with his. And it is told 
that when his army was defeated near a city 
in Spain, and the enemy pressed hard upon 
them, the Spaniards, with no care for them- 
selves, but neing totally solicitous to save 
Sertorius, took him up on their shoulders 
and passed him from one to another, till 
they carried him into the city, and only when 
they had thus placed their general in safety, 
provided afterwards each man for his own 
security. 

Nor were the Spaniards alone ambitious 
to serve him, but the Roman soldiers, also, 
that came out of Italy, were impatient to be 
under his command ; and when Perpenna 
Vento, who was of the same faction with 
Sertorius, came into Spain with a quantity 
of money and a large number of troops, and 
designed to make war against Metellus on 
his own account, his own soldiers opposed 
it, and talked continually of Sertorius, much 
to the mortification of Perpenna, who was 
puffed up with the grandeur of his family 
and his i^iches. And when they afterwards 
received tidings that Porapey was passing 
the Pyrenees, they took up their arms, laid 
hold on their ensigns, called upon Perpenna 
to lead them to Sertorius, and threatened 
hitn that if he refused they would go without 
him, and place themselves under a com- 
mander who was able to defend himself and 
those that served him. And so Perpenna 
was obli^d to yield to their desires, and 
joining Sertorius, added to his army three 
and fifty cohorts. 

: .tod when now all the cities on this side 
of the river Ebro also united their forces 


together under his command, his armv 
grew great, for they flocked together and 
flowed in upon him from aU quarters 
But when they continually cried out to at 
tack the enemy, and were impatient of 
delay, their inexperienced, disorderly rash- 
ness caused Sertorius much trouble, who at 
first strove to restrain them with reason and 
good counsel, but when he perceivec^ them 
refractory and unseasonably violent, he gave 
way to their impetuous desires, and permit- 
ted them to engage with the enemy, in such 
sort that they might, being repulsed, yet not 
totally routed, become more obedient' to his 
commands for the future. Which happeiiin*^ 
as he had anticipated, he soon rescued theim 
and brought them safe into his camp. And 
after a few days, being willing to encourage 
them again, when he had called all hia army 
together, he caused two horses to be brought 
into the field, one old, feeble, lean animal, 
the other a lusty, strong horse, with a remark- 
ably thick and long tail. Near the lean one 
he placed a tall strong man, and near the 
strong young hofse a weak despicable-look- 
ing fellow; and at a sign given, the strong 
man took hold of the weak horse’s tail with 
both his hands, and drew it to him with his 
whole force, as if he would pull it off; the 
other, the weak man, in the mean time, st^t 
to work to pluck off hair by hair from the 
great horse’s tail. And when the strong 
man had given trouble enough to himself in 
vain, and sufficient diversion to the company, 
and had abandoned his attempt, whilst tins 
weak pitiful fellow in a short time and with 
little pains had left not a hair on the great ^ 
horse’s tail, Sertorius rose up and spoki; t) ' 
his army, “ You see, fellow-soldiers, that 
perseverance is more prevailing than vio- 
lence, and that many things which cannot be 
overcome when they are together, yield thein- 
selves up when taken little by little. Assi- 
duity and persistence are irresistible, ami in 
time overthrow and destroy the greatest 
powers whatever. Time being the favorable 
friend and assistant of those who use their 
judgment to await his occasions, and the 
destructive enemy of those who are unsea- 
sonably urging and pressing forward’. ” ^V^ith 
a frequent use of such words and such 
devices, he soothed the fierceness of the barb^ 
rous people, and taught them to attend and 
watch for their opportunities. 

Of all his remarkable exploits, none raised 
greater admiration than that which he put m 
practice against the Characitanians. These 
are a people beyond the river Tagus, who 
inhabit neither cities nor towns, but live m 
a vast high hill, within the deep dens and 
caves of the rocks, th.e mouths of which open 
all towards the north. The country below 
is of a soil resembling a light clay, so loose 
as easily to break into powder, and is not 
firm enough to bear any one thlit trea^ 
on it, and if you touch it in the least, it 
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gb(mt liJw a«he» or unslaked lime. In any he was aWe to conquer places by art, which 
dKBger of war, these people descended into were impregnable by the force of anns. 
their caves, and carrying in their booty and So long as he had to do with Metellus, he 
prey along with them, stay quietly within, was thought to owe his successes to his optx)- 
sMure from evenr attack. And when Ser* nent^s age and slow temper, which were ill- 
torius, leaving Metellus some distance off, suited for coping with the daring and activ- 
had placed his camp near this hill, they ity of one who commanded a light army 
slighted and despised him, imagining that more like a band of robbers than regular 
be retired into these parts, being overthrown soldiers. But when Ponipey also passed over 
by the* Romans. And whether out of an- the Pyrenees, and Sertorius pitched his camp 
ger and resentment, or out of his unwilling- near him, and offered and himself accepted 
ness to be thought to fly from his enemies, every occasion by which military skill could 
early in the morning he rode up to view the be put to the proof, and in this contest of 
situation of the place. ^ But finding there dexterity was found to have the better, both 
was no way to come at it, as he rode about, in baffling his enemy’s designs and in couii- 
tiireatening them in vain and disconcerted, ter-scheming himself, the fame of him now 
he took notice that the wind raised the dust spread even to Rome itself, as the most ex- 
and carried it up towards the caves of the pert commander of his time. For the re- 
Characitanians, the mouths 6f which, as I nown of Pompey was not small, who had al- 
said before, opened towards the north ; and r<‘ady won much honor by his achievements 
the northerly wind, which some call Cajcias, in the Avars of Sylla, from whom he received 
prevailing most in those parts, coming np the title of Magnus, and was called Pompey 
out of moist plains or mountains covered t.h(i Great ; and who had risen to the hohor 
with snow, at this particular time, in the of a triumph before the beard liad grown on 
heat of summer, being further supplied and his face. And many cities which were im- 
iucreased by the melting of the ice in the der Sertorius were on the very eve of revolt- 
northern regions, blew a delightful fresh yig and going over to Pom)>ey, when they 
gale, cooling and refreshing the Characitani- were deterred from it by that great action, 
ans and their cattle all the day long. Ser- amongst others, which he performed near the 
torius, considering well all circumstances in city of Lauron, contrary to the expectation 
which either the information of the inhabi- of all. 

tants, or his own experience had instructed For Sertorius had laid siege to Lauron, 
him, commanded his soldiers to shovel up a and Pompey came with his whole army to 
great ^uantityof this light, dusty earth, to relieve it ; and there being a hill near this 
neap it up togetlier, and make a mount of city very advantageously situated, they both 
it over against the hill in which these bar- made baste to take it. Si'rtorius was bofore- 
barous people resided, who, imagining that hand, an«l took possession of it first, and 
•all this preparation was for raising a mound Pompey, Imving drawn down his forces, was 
to k^t at them, only mocked and lauglied at not sorry that it had thus happened, imagin- 
it. However, he continued the work till the ing that lie had In*rehy inclosed his enemy 
evening, and brought his soldiers back into between his own army and the city, and 
their canm. The next morning a gentle sent in a messenger to Uie citizens of Lauron, 
breeze at first arose, and moved the lightest to bid them be of good courage, and to come 
I^rts of the earth, and dispersed it about as upon their walls, where they might see their 
the cliaff before the wind ; but when the sun besieger besir*ged. Sertorius, perceiving 
coming to be higher, the strong northerly their intentions, smiled, ami said^ he w'oula 
Wind h^ covered the hills with the dust, now' teach Sylla’s scholar, for so he called 
the Mldiers came and turned this mound of Pompey in derision, that it was the part of a 
earth over and over, and broke the hard general to look as well behind him as before 
in pieces, whilst others on horseback him, and at the same time showed them six 
through it backward and forward, and thousand soldiers, w’hom he had left in bis 
raised a cloud of dust into the air : there former camp, from whence he marched out 
^th the wind the whole of it was carried to take the hill, where if Pompey should as- 
jway and blown into the dwellings of the sault him, they might fall unon his rear. 
V^^^^itanians, all lying open to the north. Pompey discovered this too late, and not 
Dd there being no other vent or breathing- daring to give battle, for fear of being encotn- 
than that through which the Caecias pa.ssed, and yet being ashamed to desert his 
In upon them, it quickly blinded their friends and confederates in their exteeme 
filled their lungs, and all but danger, was thus forced to sit still, and sea 
oked ^em, whilst they strove to draw in them ruined before his face. For the be- 
rough air mingled with dust and powder- sieged despaired of relief, and delivered up 
” w«re thl^ able, with all they themselves to Sertorius, who spared tMr 

1 .J j ’ ^ hold out aixive two days, Wt lives and granted them their liberty^ but 
up themselves on the third, adding, burnt their dty, not out of anger or incUMiy# 
SJ:™** <i€f<kat, not so ;ma<^ to the power of for of all commanders that ever were« w* 
ae to hU renown, in proving Uiat torius seems least of all to have tiidit1ge4 
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these passions, but only for the greater shame 
and confusion of the admirers of Pompey, 
and that it might be reported amongst the 
Spaniards, that though ne had been so close 
to the fire which burnt down the city of his 
confederates as actually to feel the beat of it, 
he still had not dared to make any opposi- 
tion. 

Sertorius, however, sustained many losses; 
but he always maintained himself and those 
immediately with him undefeated, and it 
was by other commanders under him that he 
suffer^ ; and he was more admired for be- 
ing able to repair his losses, and for re- 
covering the victory, than the Roman gener- 
als against him for gaining these advantages; 
as at the battle of the Sucro against Pom- 
pey, and at the battle near Tuttia, against 
him and Metellus together. The battle near 
the Sucro was fought, it is said, through the 
impatience of Pompey, lest Metellus should 
share with him in the victory, Sertorius be- 
ing' also willing to engage Pompey before 
the arrival of Metellus. Sertorius delayed 
the time till the evening, considering that 
the darkness of the night would be a disad- 
vantage to his enemies, whether flying or 
pursuing, being strangers', and having no 
knowledge of the country. When the fight 
began, it happened that Sertorius was not 
placed directly against Pompey, but against 
AfraHliius, who had command of the left wing 
of the Roman army, as he commanded the 
right wing of his own ; but when he under- 
stood that his left wing began to give way, 
and yield to the assault of Pompey, he com- 
mitted the care of his right wing to other 
commanders, and made haste to relieve those 
in distress; and rallying some that were fly- 
ing, and encouraging others that still kept 
their ranks, he renewed the fight, and at- 
tacked the enemy in their pursuit so effec- 
tively as to cause a considerable rout, and 
brought Pompey into great danger of his 
life. For after being wounded and losing 
his horse, he escaped unexpectedly. For 
the Africans with Sertorius, whP took Pom- 
pey ’s horse, set out with gold, and covered 
with rich trappings, felf out with one an- 
other ; and upon the dividing of the spoil, 
gave oyer the pursuit. Afranius, in the 
mean time, as soon as Sertorius had left his 
right wing, to assist the other part of his 
army, overthrew all that opposed him ; and 
pursuing them to their camp, fell in together 
•with them, and plundered them till it was 
dark night ; knowing nothing of Pompey *s 
overthrow, nor being able to restrain his sol- 
diers from pillaging ; when Sertorius, return- 
ing with victory, fell upon him and upon his 
men, who were all in disorder, and slew many 
of them. And the next morning he came 
into the field again, well armed, and offered 
battle, but perceiving that Metellus was near, 
he drew off, and returned to his camp, say- 
ing, If this old woman had not eome up, I 


would have whipped that boy soundly .ns 
sent him to Rome.’* ^ 

He WM much concerned that his white 
hind could nowhere be found; as he was th 
destitute of an admirable contrivance to e 
courage the barbarous people, at a time when* 
he most stood in need of it. Some men 
however, wandering in the night, chanced 
to meet her, and knowing her by her color 
took her; to whom Sertorius promised a 
good reward, if they would tell no one of it- 
and immediately shut her up. A few davs 
after, he appeared in public with a very cheer- 
ful look, and declared to the chief nieu of 
the country, that the gods had foretold him 
in a dream that some great good fortune 
should shortly attend him ; and, taking his 
seat, proceeded to answer the petitions of 
those who applied themselves to him. The 
keepers of the hind, who were not far otf 
now let her loose, and she no sooner espied 
Sertorius, but she came leaping with great 
joy to his feet, laid her head upon his knees, 
and licked his hands, as she formerly used 
to do. And Sertorius stroking her, and mak- 
ing much of her again, with that tenderness 
that the tears stood in his eyes, all that were 
present were immediately filled with wonder 
and astonishment, and accompanying him to 
his house with loud shouts for joy, looked 
upon him as a person above the rank of mor- 
tal men, and highly beloved by the gods ; 
and were in great courage and hope for the 
future. 

When he had reduced his enemies to the 
last extremity for want of provision, he was 
forced to give them battle, in the plains ncar^ 
Saguntum, to hinder them from foragingr 
and plundering the country. Both parties 
fought gloriously. Memmius, the best com- 
mander ill Pompey’s army, was slain in the 
heat of the battle. Sertorius overthrew all 
before him, and with great slaughter of his 
enemies pressed forward towards Metellus. 
This old commander, making a resistance 
beyond what could be expected from one of 
his years, was wounded with a lance ; an 
occurrence which filled all who either saw it 
or heard of it, with shame, to be thought to 
have left their general in distress, but at the 
same time it provoked them to revenge and 
fury against their enemies ; they cover- 
ed Metellus with their shields, and brought 
him off in safety, and then valiantly repulsed 

the Spaniards ; and so victory changed sides, 

and Sertorius,*that he might afford a mow 
secure retreat to his army, and that fre^ 
forces might more easily be raised, retired 
into a strong city in the mountains. And 
though it was the least of his intention W 
sustain a long siege, yet be began to repair 
the walls, ana to fornfy the gates, thus delu- 
ding his enemies, who came and sat 
before the town, hoping to take it without 
much resistance ; and meantime ^ve over 
the pursuit of the Spaniards, and allowed op- 
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oorfcunity for raising new forqes for Sertorius, the name of a senate ; and out of these ha 
which purpose he had sent commanders to chose praetors and quaestors, and adorned his 
all their cities, with orders, when they ha^d government with all the Roman laws and 
sufficiently increased their numbers, to send institutions. And though he made use of 
him word of it. This news lie no sooner re- the arms, riches, and cities of the Spaniards, 
ceived, but he sallied out and forced his way yet he would never, even in w'ord, remit to 
through his enemies, and easily joined them them the imperial authority, hut set Roman 
with the rest of his army. And having re- officers and commanders over them, intima- 
ceived this considerable reinforcement, he set ting his purpt^se to restore liberty to the Ro- 
upoii thS Romans again, and by rapidly as- mans, not to raise up the Spaniard’s pow’er 
gaulting tliem, by alarming them on all against them. For he was a sincere lover of 
sides, by ensnaring, circumventing, and lay- his country, and had a great desire to ndurn 
ing ambushes for them, he cut off all provis- home ; but in his adverse fortune he showed 
ions by land, while with his piratical vessels, undaunted courage, and behaved himself 
he kept all the coast in aw^e, and hindered towards his emujiies in a manner free from 
tlieir supplies by sea. He thus forced the all dejection and meau-s]Mritediu*ss ; and 
Roman generals to dislodge, and to separate w'hen he was in his j)rosp(*rity, and in the 
from one another : Metellus departed into height of his victories, he sent word to Me- 
(iaul, and Pompey wintered among the tellus and Pompey, that ho was ready to lay 
Vacca^ans, in a wretched condition, when*, dowui his arms, and live a private lif(‘, if he 
l)eing in extreme want of money, he wrote wen* allowed to return hoims tlt*claring that 
a letter to the senate, to let them know^ he had rather liv^^ as the m(*an(’st citizen in 
tliat if they did not speedily supply him, Ik* Rome, than, exiled from it, he suprennicom- 
must draw off his army; for he had already mander of all oth(*r cities togellier. And it 
spent his own money in the defence of Italy, is thought that his great desin? for his conn- 
To these extremities, the chief est and the try was in no small UK'asure promote*! hy 
most ix>werful commanders of the age were tin*, tend(*rness Ik* had for his mother, under 
reduced by the skill of Sertorius ; and it whom he. was brought up .afPT tin? (h'uth of 
was the common opinion in Rome, that ho his father, and u]>ou whom h<*ha<l j)laeed liis 
would be in Italy before Pompey. entire aff<*cti()n. And .aft«*r that his friends 

How far Metellus was terrified, and at had sent for him into Sj»ain to bo tln'ir gen- 
w'hat rate he esteemed him, ho plainly de- <*ral, as soon as he h^ard of his mothi‘r’8 
dared, when he offered by proclamation an deatli, he liad almost (‘ast away liimself and 
hundred talents, and twenty thousand acres died for gri(>f ; for Ik* lay s(*v<‘n days togetluir 
of land to any Roman that should kill him, contitmally in liis tout, without giving the 
and leave, if he were bani.shed, to return ; word, or Ix'ing seaai by the iK*ar(‘st of his 
attempting villanously to buy his life by friends; and when lla'diief commanders of 
Weuchery, when he despaired of ever being tin; army, and ]m*i‘hoiis of the grciitest note 
able to overcome him in open war. And came about his b'nt, witi* great <lifficulty 
when once he gained the advantag**. in a bat- they pn*vail(*d with him at hist to come 
tie against Sertorius, he was so pleas(?d .and abroa*!, and s}»eak to liis snidicrs, and to take 
transported with his good foi’tuiie, tliat 1k^ u]K)n him the jnanag«*itK*nt of atfairs, which 
caused him.self to be publicly proclaimed \v<*re in a j)rosj>eious condition. Ami thus, 
iinj)erator ; and all the cities which he visit*;*! to many in**n’s juflgiiient, h*; K«‘em**<l to have 
r**ceived him with altars ami sacrific**s ; he b**<;n in himself *jf a mil*l an*! (join pass ion ate 
allowed himself, it is 8ai*l, to have garlands t<*m)H*r, ami naturally giv<*n to »*as*i and 
placed on his head, and accepted surnptmjus (jui<*tneHs ami to have {ic*;<;]»t<Ml *>f tin; corn- 
er! UTtaimnents, at which he sat drinking in inaml of inilitary forc**H c*>ntrary to his own 
wumphal robes, wliile images and figun'S of inclinati*>n, ami not being abl** to liv<* in 
Victory were introduced by the motion of safety otherwise, to liave been driv*;n by his 
Jennies, bringing in with them cr*)wiis and em*mies to have r(;{;onrHe to arms, ami to es- 
trophies of gold to present to him, and com- j>ons<; the wars as a m;ce8sary guard for tho 
I^anKjs of young men and w'omen danced be- defence of his p«*rHon. 

jore him, and sang to him songs of joy and His negotiations with king Mithri<lat#»8 
riumph. By all which he rendered hiins<*lf further argm^ the greatness of Ids mind. 

* ^ r\ e*lly ridiculous, for being so excessively For when Mithri*lat**s, n*covering himself 
ciighte4 and puffed up with the thoughts of from his overthrow by Sylla, like a strong 
^*^^^^wed one who was retiring of his wr<*Htler that gets up to try another fall, was 
^ud for having once had the again emh'avoring to r*;-<*stal)lish his jKjwer 
J^J^werof him whom he used to call Sylla’s in Asia, at this time the great fame of Serto- 
**ave, and his forces, the remnaiu of rins was celebrated in ali places ; and when 
troops of Carbo. the merchants who came out of the western 

ij:^™*'*'**»n»eantime, showed the loftiness of parts of Kurope, bringing tlies*;, as it were, 
wmper in calling together all the Roman among their other foreign wares, had Elled 
com ***7^“® had fled from Rome, and had the kingdom of Pontns with their stories of 
and resided with himj and giving them his exploitain war, Mithridates was extrehio- 
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ly desirous to send an embassy to him, bejng 
also highly encouraged to it by the boastings 
of his flattering courtiers, who, comparing 
Mithridates to Pyrrhus, and Sertorius to 
Hannibal, professed that the liomansr would 
never be able to make any considerable re- 
sistance against such great forces, and such 
admirable commanders, when they should be 
set upon on both sides at once, on one by the 
most, warlike general, and on the other by 
the most powerful prince in existence. 

Accordingly, Mithridates sends ambassa- 
dors into Spain to Sertorius with letters and 
instructions, and commission to promise 
ships and money towards the charge of the 
war, ii Sertorius would confirm his preten- 
sions upon Asia, and authorize him to possess 
all that he had surrendered to the Romans 
in his treaty with Sylla. Sertorius sum- 
moned a full council which he called a sen- 
ate, where, when others joyfully approved of 
the conditions, and were desirous immediate- 
ly to accept of his otter, seeing that he de- 
sired nothing of them but a name, and an 
empty title to places not in their power to 
dispose of, in recompense of which they 
should be supplied with what they then stood 
most in need of, Sertorius would by no means 
agree to it; declaring that he was wdlling 
that king Mithridates should exercise all 
royal power and authority over Bithynia and 
Cappadocia, countries accustomed to a mon- 
archical government, and not belonging to 
Rome, but he could never consent that he 
should seize or detain a province, which, by 
the justest right and title, was possessed by 
the Romans, which Mithridates had formerly 
taken away from them, and had afterwards 
lost in open war to Fimbria, and quitted upon 
a treaty of peace with Sylla. For he looked 
upon it as his duty to enlarge the Roman 
possessions by his conquering arms, and not 
to increase his own power by the diminution 
of the Roman territories. Since a noble- 
minded man, though he willingly accepts of 
victory when it comes with honor, will never 
so much as endeavor to save his own life up- 
on any dishonorable terms. 

When this was related to Mithridates, he 
was struck with amazement, and said to his 
intimate friends, “ What will Sertorius en- 
join us to do w'hen he comes to be seated in 
the Palatium in Rome, who at present, when 
he is driven out to the borders of the Atlan- 
tic sea, sets bounds to our kingdoms in the 
east, and threatens us with war, if we 
attempt the recovery of Asia ? ** However, 
they solemnly, upon oath, concluded a league 
between them, upon these terms : that Mith- 
ridates should eiuoy the free possession of 
Cappadocia and Bithynia, and that Sertori- 
us should send him soldiers, and a general 
for his army, in recompense of which the 
king was to supply him with three thousand 
talents and forty ships* Marcus Marius, a 
Eolhan senator who had quitted Rome to fol- 


low Sertorius, was sent general into Asia in 
company with whom when Mithridates had 
reduced divers of the Asian cities, Mari^ 
made his entrance with rods and axes carried 
before him, and Mithridates followed ia the 
second place, voluntarily waiting upon him 
Some of these cities he set at liberty, and 
others he freed from taxes, signifjano- to 
them that these privileges were granted to 
them by the favor of Sertorius, and" hereby 
Asia, which had been miserably tormented 
by the revenue-farmers, and oppressed by 
the insolent pride and covetousness of the 
soldiers, began to rise again to new hopes, 
and to look forward with joy to the expected 
change of government. 

But in Spain, the senators about Sertorius, 
and others of the nobility, finding themsidves 
strong enough for their enemies, no sooner 
laid aside fear, but their minds were possessed 
by envy and irrational jealousies of Serto- 
rius’s power. And chiefly Perpenna, eleva- 
ted by the thoughts of his noble birth, and 
carried away with a fond ambition of com- 
manding the army, threw out villanous dis- 
courses in private amongst his acquaintance. 
“ What evil genius,” he would say, “ hiirri<*s 
us perpetually from worse to worse ? We 
who disdained to obey the dictates of Sylla, 
the ruler of sea and land, and thus to live at 
home in peace and quiet, are come hither to 
our destruction, hoping to enjoy our liberty, 
and have made ourselves slaves of our own 
accord; and are become the contemptible 
guards and attendants of the banished Ser- 
torius, who, that he may expose us the fur- 
ther, gives us a name that renders us ridicu- 
lous to all that hear it, and calls us the Sen'* 
ate, when at the same time he makes us un- 
dergo as much hard labor, and forces us to 
be as subject to his haughty commands and 
insolences, as any Spaniards and Liisitaui- 
ans.” With these mutinous discourses, he 
seduced them ; and though the greater num- 
ber could not be led into open rebellion 
against Sertorius, fearing his power, they 
were prevailed with to endeavor to destroy 
his interest secretly. For; by abusing tn® 
Lusitanians and Spaniards, by inflicting 
severe punishments upon them, by 
exorbitant taxes, and by pretending tna 
all this was done by the strict command o 
Sertorius, they caused great troubles, an 
made many cities to revolt; and those j no 
were sent to mitigate and heal these diner' 
ences, did rather exasperate them, 
crease the number of his enemies, ^ 
them at their return more obstinate an'i ^ 
bellious than they found them. And 
rius, incensed with all this, now so far ic ' 
got his former clenienc;^ and goodne^, as 
lay hands on the sons of the Spaniards, e 
cated in the city of Osca ; and, contrary 
aU justice, he cruelly put some of them 
d&th, and sold others: . 

In the mean ftme, Perpenna, havmg 
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the Bomber erf hie TOnspiratore, drew 
J^^Uns. » commander .in the an«y, who, 
it SS time being attached to a youtl^ to 
his affections the more, di^orered^he 
Sifederacy to him, bidding him neglect 
iSert and be constant to him alone; who, 
Kw days, was to be a person of great 
wwer and authority. But the youth having 
r«eater,inclination for Aufidius, disclosed 
into him, which much surprised and amazed 
him For he was also one of the confeder- 
MV ‘ but knew not that Manlius was any- 
wavs engaged in it; but when the youth 
bemn to name Perpenna, Gracinus, and 
others, whom he knew very well to be sworn 
conspirators, he was very much terrified and 
astonished; but made light of it to the 
youth, and bade him not regard what Man- 
lius said, a vain boasting fellow. However, 
he went presently to Perpenna, and giving 
him notice of the danger they were in, and 
of the shortness of their time, desifed him 
immediately to put their designs in execu- 
tion. And when all the confederates had 
consented to it, they provided a messenger 
who brought feigned letters to Sertorius, in 
which he had notice of a victory obtained, 
it said, by one of his lieutenants, and of the 
great slaughter of his enemies; and as Ser- 
torius, being extremely well pleased, was 
sacrificing and giving thanks to the gods for 
his prosperous success, Perpenna invited 
liiin, and those with him, who were also of 
the conspiracy, t ) an entertainment, and 
being very importunate, prevailed with him 
to come. At all suppers and entertainments 
^ere Sertorius was present, great order 
and decency was wont to be observed, for he 
would not endure to hear or see any thing 
that was rude or unhandsome, but made it 
the habit of all who kept his company, to 
entertain themselves with quiet and inoffen- 
sive amusements. But in the middle of 
this entertainment, those who sought occa- 
sion to quarrel, fell into dissolute discourse 
openly, and making as if they were very 
drunk, couunitted many insolences on pur- 
pose to ]|^Dt^oke him. Sertorius, being of- 
fended with their ill behavior, or perceiving 
the state of their minds by their way of 
speaking and their unusually disrespectful 
manner, changed the posture of his lying, 
jmd leaned backward, as one that neither 
heard nor regarded them. Perpenna now 
a cup lull of wine, and, as he was 


drinking, let it fall out of his hand and 
make a noise, which was the sign agreed 
upon amongst them; and Antonins, who 
was next to Sertorius, immediately wounded 
him with his sword. And whilst Sertoriu^ 
upon receiving the wound, turned himself, 
and strove to get up, Antonins threw him- 
self upon his breast, and held both his 
hands, so that he died by a number of 
blows, without being able even to defend 
himself. 

Upon the first news of his death, most of 
the Spaniards left the conspirators, and sent 
embassadors to Poiiqxiy and Metellus, and 
yielded themselves up to them. Perpenna 
attemped to do something with those that 
remaine<l, but he made only so much use of 
Sertoli US’s arms and preparations for war, 
as to disgrace himself in them, and to let it 
be evident to all, that he understood no 
more how to command, than he knew how 
to obey; and when he came against Pompey, 
ho was soon overthrown, and kiken prisoner. 
Neither did he bear this last affliction with 
any bravery, but having Sm-torius’s papers 
and w'ritings in his hands, ho offereci to 
show Pompey letters from pt'rsons of consu- 
lar dignity, and of tlio highest quality in 
Romo, written with their own hands, ex- 
pressly to call S(‘rtorious into Italy, and to 
let him know what great numbers there 
were that earnestly desired to alter the pres- 
ent state of alfairs, and to introduce another 
manner of governnu‘nt. lji)on this occasion, 
Pompey b(diaved not like a youth, or one of 
a ligiit iiiconsiderat(i mind, hut as a man of 
a confirmed, mature, and solid judgment; 
and so freed Rome fiom great fears and 
dangers of change. lM>r .le i)ut all bertori- 
us’s writings and letters together and read 
not one of them, nor sulfered any one else 
to read them, but burnt them all, and caused 
Perpenna immediately to bo juit to death, 
lest hy discov(*ring th(*ir names, further 
troubles and revolutions might ensue. 

Of the rest of the conspirators with Per- 
peniia, some were taken aqd slain by the 
command of Pompey, others fled into Africa, 
and were set upon by the Mwirs, and run 
through with their darts; ami in a short 
time, not one of them was left alive, except 
only Aufidius, the rival of Manlius, who, 
hiding himself, or not being much inquired 
after, died an old man, in an obscure village 
in Spain, in extreme poverty, tud hated by aLU 


E U M E N E S . 


Dow* reporto that Eamenes, the Cardian, 
2** ^ poor wagoner in the Thra- 

rj® Chereoneeus, yet uberaUy educated, 
•• a sdholar and a aoldier; and that 
waije he wiM but young, Pbilipi passing 


through Cardia, diverted himself with a 
sitrht of the wrestling-matches and other 
exercises of the youth of thatp^, among 
whom Eumenes performmjj with success, 
and showing signs of inteUigence and bray- 
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ery, Philip was so pleased with him, as to 
take him into his service. But they seem 
to speak more probably, who tell us that 
Philip advanced Eumen6s for the friendship 
he bore to his father, whose guest' he had 
sometime been. After the death of Philip, 
he continued in the service of Alexander, 
with the title of his principal secretary, but 
in as great favor as the most intimate of his 
familiars, being esteemed as wise and faith- 
ful as any person about him, so that he 
went with troops under his immediate com- 
mand as general in the expedition against 
India, and succeeded to the post of Perdic- 
cas, when Perdiccas was advanced to that of 
Hepiiaestion, then newly deceased. And 
therefore, after the death of Alexander, 
when Neoptolemus, who had been captain 
of his lifeguard, said that he had followed 
Alexander with shield and spear, but Eu- 
menes only with pen and paper, the Mace- 
donians laughed at him, as knowing very 
well that, besides other marks of favor, tlie 
king had done him the honor to make him 
a kind of kinsman to himself by marriage. 
For Alexander’s first mistress in Asia, by 
whom he had his son Hercules, was Barsiim 
the daughter of Artabazus; and in the dis- 
tribution qf the Persian ladies amongst his 
captains, Alexander gave Apame, one of her 
sisters, to Ptolemy, and another, also called 
Barsine, to Eumenes. 

Notwithstanding, he frequently incurred 
Alexander’s displeasure, and put himself 
into some danger, through Ilephajstion. 
The quarters that had been taken up for 
Eumenes, liephasstion assigned to Euius, 
the fliite-pkiyer. Upon which, in great 
anger, Eumenes and Mentor came to Alex- 
ander, and loudly complained, saying that 
the way to be regarded was to throw away 
their arms, and turn flute-players or trage- 
dians; so much so that Alexander took their 
part and chid Ilephaestion ; but soon after 
changed his mind again, and was angry 
with Eumenes, and accounted the freedom 
he had taken to be rather an affront to the 
king, than a reflection upon Hephaestion. 
Afterwards, when Nearchus, with a fleet, 
was to be sent to the Southern Sea, Alex- 
ander borrowed money of his friends, his 
own treasury being exhausted, and would 
have had three hundred talents of Eumenes, 
but he sent a hundred only, pretending that 
it was not without great difficulty he had 
raised so much from his stewards. Alex- 
ander neither complained nor took the 
money, but gave private order to set Eu- 
menes’s tent on fire, designing to take him 
in a manifest lie, when his money was car- 
ried out. But before that could be done, 
the tent was consumed, and Alexander re- 
pented of his orders, all his papers being 
burnt ; the gold and silver, however, which 
was melted down in the fire, being after- 
wai'ds collected, was found to be more than 


one thousand talents ; yet Alexander 
none oi it, and only wrote to tlie 
governors and generals to send new coni^ 
of Itie papers that were burnt, and orderel 
them to be delivered to Eumenes. ^ 


Another difference happened betweea him 
and Hephaestion concerning a gift aud”^ 
great deal of ill language passed between 
them, yet Eumenes still continued^in favor 
But Hephaestion dying soon after, the kimr’ 
in his grief, presuming all those that dif! 
fered with Hephaestion in his lifetime were 
now rejoicing at his death, showed nuich 
harshness and severity in his behavior with 
them, especially towards Eumenes, wiiotn 
he often upbraided with his quarrels and ill 
language to Hephaestion. But he, beimr ^ 
wise and dexterous courtier, made advan- 
tage of what had done him prejudice, ami 
struck in with the king’s passion for glorifv- 
ing his friend’s memory, suggesting various 
plans tb do him honor, and contrihutiiiir 
largely and readily towards erecting his 
monument. 

After Alexander’s death, when the quarr-d 
broke out between the troops of the phalanx 
and the officers, his companions, Eum. ims. 
though in his judgment he inclined to the 
latter, yet in his professions stood neut'U', as 
if he thought it unbecoming him, who was 
a stranger, to interpose in the privati; (]uar- 
rels of the Macedonians. And when th'^ n-st 
of Alexander’s friends left Babylon, he 
stayed behind, and did much to pacify tin' 
foot-soldiers, and to dispose them to\Nartls 
au accommodation. And when tlie ollim rs 
had agreed among themselves, and, rocow'^^ 
ing from the first disorder, proct^edcd to 
share out the several commands and [tov- 
inces, they made Eumenes governor ot 
Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, and all the 
coast upon the Pontic Sea as far as 'rreb* 
izond, which at that time was not subject 
to the Macedonians, for Ariarathes kept it 
as king, but Leonnatus and Aiitigonus, with 
a large army, were to put him in possession 
of it. Antigonus, already filled with 
of his own, and despising all men, took no 
notice of Perdiccas’s letters ; but Leonnatus 
with his army came down into Phrygia to 
the service of Eumenes. But being visited 
by Hecatneus, the tyrant of the Cardians, 
and requested rather to relieve Anti|>ater 
and the Macedonians that wei*e besieg' d m 
Lamia, he resolved upon that expedition, 
inviting Eumenes to a share in it, and en- 
deavoring to reconcile him to Hecatneus. 
For there was an hereditary feud betw'-ea 
them, arising out of political differences, 
and Eumenes had more thon once been 
known to denounce Hecataeus as a tyi uti * 
and to exhort Alexander to restore the Car- 
dians their liberty. Therefore at this 
also» he declinea the expedition propose . 
pretending that he feared lest Antipnb’r. 
who already hated him, should for toa 
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and to gratify Hecat®us, kill him. 
r^,nnatu9 bo far believed, as to impart to 
fCeiies his whole design, which, aylie had 
Kded and given out, was to aid Ajti- 
^1^ but in truth was to seize the kingdom 
^‘Macedon; and he showed him letters 
fmm Cleopatra, in which, it appeared, she 
Im^ted him to l>ella, with promises. to marry 
{.im But Eumenes, whether fearing Anti- 
™tcr. or looking upon Leoimatus as a rash, 
CSirone, and unsafe man, stole away 
Khiraiy night, taking wi^th him all his 
men, namely, three hundred horse and two 
hundred of his own servants armed, and al 
his cold, to the value of five thousand 
talents of silver, and fled to Perdiccas, dis- 
covered to him Leonnatus’s design, and 
thus gained great interest with him, and 
was made of the council. Soon after Per- 
diccas, with a great army, which he led him- 
self, conducted Eumenes into Caj^padocia, 
and, having taken Ariarathes prisoner, and 
subdued the whole country, declared him 
governor of it. He accordingly proceeded 
to disixise of the chief cities among his own 
friends, and made captains of garrisons, 
judges, receivers, and other officers, of such 
as he thought fit himself, Perdiccas not at 
all interposing. Eumenes, however, still 
continued to attend upon Perdiccas, both 
out of respect to him, and a desire not to be 
absent from the royal farnily. . 

But Perdiccas, believing he was able 
enough to attain his own further objects 
without assistance, and that the country he 
left behind him might stand in need of an 
active and faithful governor, when he came 
inlo Cilicia, dismissed Eumenes, under color 
of sending him to his command, but in truth 
to secure Armenia, which was on its fron- 
tier, and w'as unsettled through the practices 
of Neoptolemus. Him, a proud and vain 
man, Eumenes exerted himself to gain by 
personal attentions ; but to balance tin* 
Macedonian foot, whom he found insolent 
and self-willed, he contrived to raise an 
army of horse, excusing from tax and con- 
tribution all those of the country that were 
able to serve on horseback, ancl buying up 
a number of horses, which he distributed 
among such of his own men as he most con- 
fided in, stimulating the courage of his new 
soldiers by gifts and honors, and inuring 
neir liodies to service, by frequent march- 
mg and exenridbg ; so that the Macedonians 
of them astonished, others over- 
to see that in so short a time he had 
■ a body of no less than six thou- 

three hundred horsemen. 

Hut when Cratenis and Antipater, having 
Greeks, advanced into Ajia, 
^^^otions to quell the power of 
reported to design an 


Per- 

inva- 


^*PP®<Jocia, Perdiccas, resolving 
to march against Ptolemy, made Eu- 
*w®cie* commaader-in-cWef of aU the forces 


of Armenia and Cappadocia, and to that 
purpose wrote letters, requiring Alcetas and 
Neoptolemus to be obedient to Eumenes, 
and giving full commission to Eumenes to 
dispose and order all things as he tliought 
fit. Alcetas flatly refused to serve, because 
his Macedonians, he said, were ashamed to 
fight against Antipater, and loved Crat^erus 
so well, they were ready to receive him for 
their comiiiander. Neoptolemus designed 
treachery against Eumenes, but was dis- 
covered ; and being summoned, refused to 
obey, and put himself in a posture of de- 
fence. Hero Eumenes first found the bene- 
fit of his own foresight and contrivniice, for 
his foot being beaten, he routed Neoptole- 
mus with his horse, and took all his bag- 
gage ; and coming up with his whole force 
upon the phalanx while broken and disor- 
dered in its flight, obligc'd the men to lay 
down their arms, and take an oath to serve 
under him. Neoptolemus, with some few 
stragglers whom he rallied, fled to Craterus 
and Aiitipater. From them had come an 
embassy to Eumenes, inviting him over to 
their side, offering to secure liirn in his jires- 
ent government and to give him additional 
command, botlrof imm and of territory, with 
the advantage of gaining his enemy Anti- 
pater to become liis friiuid, and keeping 
Craterus his friend from turning to bo his 
emuny. To which Eumenes replied, that ho 
could not so smhhmly reconciled hi Ids 
old enemy Antijiater, esp(‘cially at a timo 
when he saw him use hi.s friends like ene- 
mies, but was ready to re.coiicile Craterus to 
Perdiccas, iqxm any jnst and ecpiitable terms; 
but ill case of any aggn-ssion, ho.w'ould re- 
sist the injustice to his hist breath, and 
would rather lose his life than betray his 
word. 

Antipater, receiving this answer, took 
time. to consider iqion the whole matter; 
when Neoptolemus arrived from his defeat 
and acquaint'd tln in with the ill success of 
his arms, and urged tlnmi to give him assist- 
ance, to come, both of them, if possible, but 
Crateius at any rate, for the Macedonians 
loved him so excessivrdy, that if they saw 
but his hat, or heard his voice, they would 
all pass over m a body with their arms. And 
in truth, Craterus ha<i a mighty name among 
them, and the soldiers after Alexander’s 
death were extremely fond of him, remem- 
bering how he had oft<in for their sakes 
incurred Alexander’s disfileasure, doing his 
best to w ithhold him when he l^egan to follow 
the Persian fashions, and always maintaining 
the cusbuns of his country, when, through 
pride and luxuriousness, they began to be 
disregarded. Craterus, therefore, sei^ on 
Anti pater into Cilicia, and himself and Ne<y- 
tolemus marched with a large division of the 
array against Eumenes ; expecting to come 
upon him unawares, and to find hi* artny 
disordered with revelling after the late vie- 
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tory* Now that Euraenes should^ sus^ct 
his coming, and be prepared to receive him, 
is an argument of his vigilance, but not 
perhaps a proof of any extraordinary sagacity, 
but that he should contrive both to conceal 
from his enemies the disadvantages of his 
position, and from his own men whom they 
were to fight with, so that he led them on 
against Craterus himself, without their know- 
ing that he commanded the enemy, this, in- 
deed, seems to show peculiar address and skill 
in the general. He gave out that Neoptolemus 
and Pigres were approaching with some 
Cappadocian and Paphlagonian horse. And 
at night, having resolved on marching, he 
fell asleep, and had an extraordinary dream. 
For he thought he saw two Alexanders ready 
to engage, each commanding his several 
phalanx, the one assisted by Minerva, the 
other by Ceres ; and that after a hot dispute, 
he on whose, side Minerva was, was beaten, 
and Ceres, gathering ears of corn, wove them 
into a crown for the victor. This vision 
Eumenes interpreted at once as boding suc- 
cess to himself, who was to fight for a fruit- 
ful country, and at that very time covered 
with the young ears, the whole being sowed 
with corn, and the fields s<5 thick with it, 
that they made a beautiful show of a long 
peace. And he was furthur emboldened, 
when he understood that the enemy’s pass- 
word was Minerva and Alexander. Accord- 
ingly he also gave out as his, Ceres and 
Alexander, and gave his men orders to make 
garlands for themselves, and to dress their 
arms with wreaths of corn. He found him- 
self under many temptations to discover to 
his captains and officers whom they were to 
engage with, and not to conceal a secret of 
such moment in his own breast alone, yet he 
kept to his first resolutions, and ventured to 
run the hazard of his own judgment. 

When he came to give battle, he would 
not trust any Macedonian to engage Craterus, 
but appointed two troops of foreign hors^, 
commanded by Pharnabazus, son to Artaba- 
zus, and Phoenix of Tenedos, with order to 
charge as soon as ever they saw the enemy, 
without giving them leisure to speak or retire, 
or receiving any herald or trumpet from 
them. For he was exceedingly afraid about 
his Macedonians, lest, if they found out 
Craterus to be there, they should go over to 
his side. He himself, with three hundred of 
his bes^ horse, led the right wing against 
Neoptolemus. When having passed a little 
hill they came in view, and were seen ad- 
vancing with more than ordinary briskness, 
Craterus was amazed, and bitterly reproached 
Neoptolemus for deceiving him with hopes 
of tne Macedonians’ revolt, but he encour- 
aged his men to do bravely, and forthwith 
charged. The fiist engagement was very 
fierce, and the spears being soon broken to 
pieces, they came to close fighting with their 
liwbrds j and here Craterus did by no means 


dishonor Alexander, but slew hiany of w 
enemies, and repulsed many assaults, but at 
last received a wound in his side from*' 
Thracian, and fell off his horse. Beino* Jown* 
mihy not knowing him went past him w 
Gorgias, one of Eumenes’s captains, 
him, and alighting from his horse, kent 
guard over him, as he lay badly womid^ 
and slowly dying. In the mean time Xeop. 
tolemus and Eumenes were engaged; who 
being inveterate and mortal enemies, sought 
for one another, but missed for the two 
courses, but in the third discovering one 
another, they drew their swords, and with 
loud shouts immediately charged. And their 
horses striking against one another like two 
galleys, they quitted their reins, and taking 
mutual hold pulled at one another’s helmets, 
and at the armor from their shoulders. 
While they were thus struggling, their 
horses went from under them, and they fell 
together to the ground, there again’ still 
keeping their hold and wrestling. Neopto- 
lemus was . getting up first, but Eumenes 
wounded him in the ham, and got upon his 
feet before him. Neoptolemus supp>rting 
himself upon one knee, the other leg being 
disabled, and himself undermost, fought 
courageously, though his blows were not 
mortal, but receiving a stroke in the nock he 
fell and ceased to resist. Eumenes, trans- 
ported with passion and his inveterate hatred 
to him fell to reviling and stripping him, 
and perceived not that his sword was still in 
his hand. And with this he wounded Eu- 
menes under the bottom of his corslet in the 
groin, but in truth more frightened than 
hurt him ; his blow being faint for wanio 
strength. Having stript the dead body, 
as he was with the wounds he had receivt?<l 
in his legs and arms, he took horse again, 
and hurried towards the left wing ot hu 
army, which he supposed to be still engage' 
Hearing of the death of Craterus, he rode 
up to him, and finding there was yet some 
life in him, alighted from his horse aii<l j 

and laying his right hand upon him, inveig 
bitterly against Neoptolemus, and , 

both Craterus’s misfortune and his own ^ 
fate, that he should be necessitated 
against an old friend and acc^uaintance, 
either do or suffer so much mischief. 

This victory Eumenes obtained about 
days after the former, and got great rep 
tion alike for his conduct and his vai 
achieving it. But on the other han » 
created him great envy both among 
troops, and his enemies, that he, a str 8 
and a foreigner, should 
and arms of Macedon, to cut off the 
and most approved man amon^ 
the news of this defeat come timely . 
to Perdiccas, he had doubtless 
greatest of all the Macedonians; hu 
be being slain in. a mutiny 
days belore the newe arrived, the 
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ttiitfis in t rage 4ecr^ Eamenes’s deatl^ 
Joint commission to Antigonus imd 
5nia^r to prosecute the war a^inst him. 


by Mount Ida, where there ytps a 
MtabUshment of horses, EuiiJenes 
tSk as many as he had occasion for, and 
^t an account of his doing so to the over- 
^rs at which Antipater is said to have 
laughed, calling it truly laudable in Eu- 
menes thus to hold himself prepared f oV j 
iriving in to them (or would it be taking 
from them?) strict account of all matters of ; 
administration. Eumenes had designed to | 
engage in the plains of Lydia, near Sardis, 
both^cause his chief strength lay in horse, 
and to let Cleopatra see how powerful he 
was. But at her particular request, for she 
was afraid to give any umbrage to Anti pater, 
he marched into the upper Phrygia, and 
wintered in Celaense; when Alcetas. Pole- 
mon, and Docimus disputing with him who 
ghould command in chief, “You know,** 
said he, “ the old saying, That destruction 
regards no punctilios.” Having promised 
his soldiers pay within three days, he sold 
them all the farms and castles in the coun- 
try, together with the men and beasts with 
which they were filled; every cai>tain or 
officer that bought, received from Eumenes 
the use of his engines to storm the place, 
and divided the spoil among his company, 
proportionably to every nian*8 arrears, liy 
this Eumenes came again to be popular, 
BO that when letters were found thrown 
about the camp by the enemy, promising 
one hundred talents, besides great honors, 
to any one that should kill Eumenes, the 
klacedonians were extremely oft’ended, and 
made an order that from that time forward 
one thousand of their best men should 
continually guard his person, and keep 
strict watch about him by night in their sev- 
eral turns. This order was cheerfully 
obeyed, and they gladly received of Eu- 
menes the same honors which the kings used 
to confer upon their favorites. He now had 
leave to bestow purple hats and cloaks, 
which among the Macedonians is one of the 
greatest honors the king can give. 

Good fortune will elevate even petty 
minds, and gives them the appearance of a 
greatness and stateliness, as from 
weir high place they look down upon the 
^orjd; but the truly noble and resolved 
■pint rai^ itself, and becomes more con- 
spicuous in times of disaster and ill fortune, 
•« was now the case with Eumenes. For 
by the treason of one of his own men 
wst the field to Antigonus at Orcynii, i 
J^sppadocia, iu his fiight he gave the traitc 
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be stole by them unawares, return- 
Sr ™ place where the battle had been 
eneamped. There he gathered 


up the dead bodies, and burnt them with 
the doors aud windows of the neighboring 
villages, and raised heaps of earth uj>on 
their graves; insomuch that Antigonus, 
who came thither soon after, expressed his 
astonishment at his courage and firm reso- 
lution. Falling afterwards upon the bag- 
gage of Antigonus, he might easily have 
taken many captives, both oond and free- 
men, and much wealth collected from the 
spoils of so many wars; but he feared lest 
his men, overladen with so much booty, 
might become unfit for rapid retreat, and 
too fond of their ease to sustain the contin- 
ual marches and endure the long waiting on 
which he depended for success, expecting to 
tire Antigonus into some other course. But 
then considering it would bo extremely 
difficult to restrain the Macedonians from 
plunder, when it seemed to otter itself, he 
gave them order to refresh themselves, and 
bait their horses, and then attack the ene- 
my. In the mean time he sent j^irivately to 
Mtmander, who had care of all this baggage, 
professing a concern for him u]>un the score 
of old friemlship and accpiaintance; and 
therefore advising him to quit the plain and 
secure himself upon the sides ot the neigh- 
boring hills, wh(?ro tlie lK)rHe might not be 
able to hem him in. When Menander, 
sensible of his danger, had 8j)eedily packed 
up his goods and d(.'camped, Eumeiu^s openly 
sent his scouts to discover the enemy’s jios- 
ture, and con)niand(‘d Ids men to arm, and 
bridle tlieir horses, as <icsigning imnu'diate- 
ly to give battle; hut tin* scouts returning 
with news that Mc iiandcT had secured so 
difficult a post it was im]K)8Hihle to take liitn, 
Phmiencs, pretending to l;e grieved with the 
disappointment, drew olf his men another 
way. It is said tliat when Menander re- 
ported this afterwards to Antigonus, ainl the 
Macedonians commemb'd Eumenes, impu- 
ting it to his singular good-nature, that 
having it in his i)Ower to make slaves of 
their children, and outrage their wives, he 
forbore and spared them all, Antigonus 
replied, “Alas, good friends, he had no 
regard to us, but to himself, being loath to 
wear so many shackles when he designed to 
fly.** 

From this time Eumenes, daily flying and 
wandering about, persuaded many of his 
men to disband, whether out of kindness to 
them, or unwillingness to l‘*ad alx»ut such 
a body of men as were too few to engage, 
and too many to fly undiscovered. 1 aking 
refuge at Nora, a place on the confine^ oi 
Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with five hun- 
dred horse, and two hundred heavy-armw 
foot, he again dismisred as many of hU 
friends as desired it, through fear of the 
probable hardiffiips to be encountered tom, 
and embracing them with all demoniti^ 
tioiis of kindness, gav^ them to 

depart Antigonus, when be came before 



this fort, desired to h<tyo an Interview 
Eumenes before the siege; but he returned 
answer, that Antigonus had many friemda 
wh6 might comman4 iii his room ; but they 
whom Eumenes defended, had nobody to 
substitute if he should miscarry; therefore, 
if Antigonus thought it worth while to treat 
with him, he should first send him hostages. 
And when Antigonus required that Eumenes 
should first address himself to him as his 
superior, he replied, “While I am able to 
wield a sword, I shall think no man greater 
than myself.’’ At last, when according to 
Eumenes’s demand, Antigonus sent his own 
nephew I’tolemy to the fort, Eumenes went 
out to him, and they mutually embraced 
with great tenderness and friendship, as 
having formerly been very intimate. After 
long conversation, Eumenes making no 
mention of his own pardon and security, 
but requiring, that he should be confirmed 
in his several governments, and restitution 
be made him of the rewards of his service, 
all that were present were astonished at his 
courage and gallantry. And many of the 
Macedonians flocked to see what sort of 
person Eumenes was, for since the death of 
Craterus, no man had been so much talked 
of in the army. But Antigonus, being 
afraid lest he might su|fer some violence, 
first commanded the soldiers to keep off, 
calling out and throwing stones at those 
who pressed forwards. At last, taking 
Eumenes in his arms, and keeping off the 
crowd with his guards, not without great 
difficulty, he returned him safe into the fort. 

Then Antigonus, having built a wall round 
Nora, left a force sufficient to carry on the 
siege, and drew off ‘the rest of his army ; 
and Eumenes was beleaguered and kept gar- 
rison, having plenty of corn and water and 
salt, but no other thing, either for food, or 
delicacy ; yet with such as he had, he kept a 
cheerful table for his friends, inviting them 
severally in their turns, and seasoning his 
entertainment with a gentle and affable be- 
havior. For he had a pleasant countenance, 
and looked not like an old and practised 
soldier, but was smooth and florid, and his 
shape as delicate as if his limbs had been 
carved by art in the most accurate propor- 
tions. lie was not a great orator, but win- 
ning and persuasive, as may be seen in his 
letters. The greatest distress of the besieged 
was the narrowness of the place they were 
in, their quarters being very confined, and 
the whole place but two furlongs in compass; 
so that both they and their horses fed with- 
out exercise. Accordingly, not only to pre- 
vent the listlessness of such inactive living, 
but to have them in condition to fly if occa- 
sion required, he assigned a room one and 
twenty feet long, the largest in all the fort, 
for the men to walk in, directing them to 
begin their walk jgently, and so gradually 
mend their pace. Ana for the^horses, he 


. tied them to the roof ^th great hllters, fa*L 
I enmg which about their necks, with a nuiw 
he gently raised them, tiU standing unon /k! 
ground with their hinder feet, they iW 
toucfied it with the very ends of their 
feet. In this posture the grooms plied them 
with whips and shouts, provoking them m 
curvet and kick out with their hind 
struggling and stamping at the same time to 
find support for their fore feet, and thus 
their whole body was exercised, till they 
were all in a foam and sweat ; excellent ex- 
ercise, whether for strength or speed ; and 
then he gave them their corn already coarse- 
ly ground, that they might sooner despatch 
and better digest it. ’ 

The siege continuing long, Antigonus re- 
ceived advice that Antipater was dead in 
Macedon, and that affairs were embroiled by 
the differences of Cassander and Polysper- 
chon, upon which he conceived no mean 
hopes, purposing to make himself master ef 
all, and, in order to his design, thought to 
bring over Eumenes, that he might have his 
advice and assistance. He, therefore, sent 
Hieronymus to treat with him, proposing a 
certain oath, which Eumenes first corrected, 
and then referred himself to the Macedonians 
themselves that besieged him, to be judged 
by them, which of the two forms were the 
most equitable. Antigonus in the beginning 
of his had slightly mentioned the kings as by 
way of ceremony, while all the sequel referred 
to himself alone ; but Eumenes . changed 
the form of it to Olympias and the kings, 
and proceeded to swear not to be true to An- 
tigouus, only, bub to them, and to have the 
same friends and enemies, not with AntigOi 
iius, but with Olympias and the kings. This 
form the Macedonians thinking the more 
reasonable, swore Eumenes according to it, 
and raised, the siege, sending also to Anti- 
gonus, that he should swear in the same 
form to Eumenes. Meantime, all the liost- 
ages of the Cappadocians whona Euuienea 
had in Nora he returned, obtaining from 
their friends war horses, beasts of carriage, 
and tents in exchange. And collecting agun 
all the soldiers whe had dispersed at the 
time of his flight, and were now wandering 
about the country, he got together a 
near a thousand horse, and with them flea 
from Antigonus, whom he justly feared. 
For he had sent orders not only to nave mm 
blocked up and besieged again, but 
given a very sharp answer to the Macedoni- 
ans, for admitting Eumenes’s amendmea 
of the oath. , . . 

While Eumenes was flying, he receive 
letters from those in Macedonia, who vre ^ 
jealous of Antigonus’s greatness, from 01^ 
pias, inviting him thither, to take the char^ 
and protection of A.lexander’8 infant 
'whose person was in danger, and 
ters from Polysperchon, and Philip th® 
requiring Mm to make war upon Antigo^^®** 







M gmenstot the forces in Csppedocia, and 
eni^wering him out of the treasure at Quin- 
da to take five hundred talents, compensation 
for his own losses, and to levy as much as he 
thought necessaiy to carry on the war. 
They wrote also to the same effect to Anti- 
ffen^ aud Teutamus, the chief officers of 
Oie Ai^yraspids; who, on receiving these 
letters, treated Eumenes with a show of re- 
spect add kindness; but it was apparent 
enough they were full of en^'y and emulation, 
disdaining to give place toTiim. Their envy 
Eumenes moderated, by refusing to accept 
the money, as if he had not needed it ; and 
their ambition and emulation, who were nei- 
ther able to govern nor willing to obey, he 
conquered by help of superstition. For he 
told them that Alexander had appeared to 
him in a dream, and showed him a regal 
pavilion richly furnished, with a throne in 
It; and told him if they would sit in council 
tlfere, he liimself would be present, and pros- 
[)er all the consultations and actions upon 
which they should enter in his name. Anti- 
genes and Teutamus were easily prevailed 
upon to believe this, being as little willing 
to come and consult Eumenes, as ho himself 
was to be seen waiting at other men’s doors. 
Accordingly, they erected a tent royal, and a 
throne, called Alexander’s, and th(‘re they 
met to consult upon all affairs of moment. 

Afterwards they advanced into the inte- 
rior of Asia, and in their march met with 
Peucestes, who was friendly to them, and 
with the other satraps, who joined forces 
with them, and greatly ejicouraged the Ma- 
cedonians w’ith the number and appearance 
cf their men. But they themselves, having 
since Alexander’s decease become imperious 
and ungoverned in their tempers, and lux- 
urious ill their daily habits, imagining them- 
Sfdves great princes, and pampered in their 
conceit by the flattery oi the barbarian.s, 
when all these conflicting pretensions now 
came together, were soon found to be exact- 
inir and quarrelsome one with another, while 
an alike unmeasiirably flattered the Mace- 
donians, giving them money for revels and 
J^rifices, till m a short time they brought 
e camp to be a dissolute place of entertain- 
ent, and the array a mere multitude of 
u*r8, canvassed as in a democracy for the 
cction of this or that commander, Eu- 
anrT' o perceiving they despised one another, 
^ them feared him, and sought an 
Jlr ^ kill him, pretended to be in 

of arid borrowed many talents, 

especially who most hated him, to 
bear confidc in him, and for- 

their to him for fear of losing 

wertt * 1 ^** Thus his enemies' estates 

Inp of his person, and by receiv- 

S' Purchased safety, for which it 

•how also, while there was no 

r danger, allowed themselves to be 


corrupted, and made all their court to those 
who rave them presents, who had their body- 
guard, and affected to appear as generals-in- 
chief. But when AntigCuus came upon them 
with a great army, and their affairs them- 
selves seemed to call out for a true general, 
then not only the common soldiers cast their 
eyes uix)n Eumenes, but these men, who had 
appeared so great in a peaceful time of ease, 
sulmiitttHi all of them to him, and quietly 
posted themselves severally as he appointed 
them. And w’hen Antigonus att(‘inpt<'d to 
pass the river Pasitigris,all the rest that wete 
appointed to guard the passes were not so 
nmeh as aware of his march ; only Eumenes 
met and encountered him, slew many of hU 
men, and filletl the river with the d(‘ad, and 
took four thousand prisoners. But it was 
most particularly whim Eumenes was sick, 
that the Macedonians let it he seen how iu 
in their judgment, while others could feast 
them handsomely and make entertainments, 
he alone knew how to fight ami lead an army. 
For Peucestes, having made a splendid en- 
tertainment in Persia, and given each of the 
soldiers a sheep to sacrifice with, made him- 
self sure of Ixdng eominander-in-chief. 
Some few days after, the army was to march, 
and Eumeno's, liaving Ixmmi dangerously ill, 
was carried in a litter ai>art from the body 
of the army, that any rest he got might not 
he disturbed. But wIkmi they were a little 
advanced, unexpecbxlly they had a view of 
the enemy, who had ]>assed the hills that lay 
between them, and was marching down into 
the plain. At tlx* sight of the golden armor 
glittering in the sun as they iiiarclxxl down 
in their ord(U’, the ehuihiwits with their castlos 
on their backs, and tiie! men m their purple, 
as their man ix*r was wlxui tlxw were going to 
give battle, the front stoppixl tlieir march, and 
called out for Eunx-nes, for they would not 
a<Ivance a step but under his conduct; and 
fixing their arms in the ground, gave the 
word among themselves to staixi, requiring 
their officers also not to stir or engage or 
hazard themselves without Eumenes. News 
of this being brought to Eumenes, he hasten- 
ed tho.se that carried liis litter, and drawing 
back the curtains on both sides, joyfully put 
forth his right hand. As 8(K)n as the soldiers 
saw him, they saluted him in their Macedo- 
nian dialect, and took up their shields, and 
striking them with their pikes, gave a great 
shout; inviting the enemy to come on, for 
now they had a leader. 

Antigonus understanding by some pniwn- 
ers he had taken that Eumenes was out of 
health, to that degree that he was carried in a 
litter, presumed it would be no hard matter 
to crush the rest of them, since he wa# ilL 
He therefore made the greater haste to com® 

, up with them and engage. But being coma 
so near as to discover how the enemy ww 
drawn up and appointed, he was astoniiOda, 
and paused for some time; at last he i»w 
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the litter carrying from one wing of the army hv a stratagem of £umene.% and mucb tm 
to'ihe other, and, as his manner was, laugh- bled, advanced to give open battle. 
ing aloud, he said to his 'friends, “ That lit- By this time, the greatest part of ih 
ter there, it seems, is the thing that offers forces were come together to Eumenes 
us battle;’^ and immediately wheeled about, admiring his sagacity, declared him 

retired with all his army, and pitched his comrnander-in-chief of the whole army 
camp. The men on the other side, finding a which Antigenes and Teutamus, the co 
littlerespite, returned to their former habits, manders of the Argyraspids, beino- vp”*' 
and allowing themselves to be flattered, and much offended, and envying Eumenes'’ fori? 
making the most of the indulgence of their ed a conspiracy against him ; and assem^ 
generals, took up for their winter quarters bling the greater part of the satraps and 
near the whole country of the Gabeni, so officers, consulted when and how to cut him 
that the front was quartered nearly a thou- off. When they had unanimously a^’-reed 
sand fiirlon^sfrom the rear; which Antigonus first to use his service in the next blittle, and 
understanding, marched suddenly towards then to take an occasion to destroy him! Ku- 
them, taking the most difficult road through darnus, the master of the elephants, and Plne- 
a country that wanted water; but the way dimus, gave Eumenes private advice of this 
was short though uneven ; hoping, if he design, not out of kindness or good-will to 
should surprise them thus scattered in their him, but lest they should lose the money they 
winter quarters, the soldiers would not easily had lent him. Eumenes, having comineiid 
be able to come up time enough, and join ed them,- retired to his tent, and telling his 
with their officers. But having to pass friends he lived among a herd of wild beasft, 
through a country uninhabited, where he met made his will, and tore up all his letters, lest 
with violent winds and severe frosts, he was his correspondents after his death should be 
much checked in his march, and his men questioned or punished on account of any 
suffered exceedingly. The only possible re- thing in his secret papers. Having thus dis- 
lief was making numerous fires, by which posed of his affairs, he thought of lettiu^rthe 
his enemies got notice of his coming. For enemy win the field, or of flying thron,«:h Mt*- 
the barbarians who dwelt on the mountains dia and Armenia and seizing Cappadocia, but 
overlooking the desert, amazed at the multi- came to no resolution .while his friends 
tude of fires they saw, sent messengers upon stayed with him. After turning to many 
dromedaries to acquaint Peucestes. lie be- expedients in his mind, which his chau?e- 
'ing astonished and almost out of his senses able fortune had made versatile, he at la.st 
with the news, and finding the rest in no less put his men in array, and encouraged the 
disorder, resolved to fly, and collect what Greeks and barbarians ; as for the phalanx 
men he could by the way. But Eumenes and the Argyraspids, they encouraged him, 
relieved him from his fear and trouble, un- and bade him be of good heart, for the ene- 
dertaking so to stop the enemy’s advance, my would never be able to stand them. 
that he should arrive three days later than indeed they were the oldest of Philip’s ami 
he was expected. Having persuaded them, Alexander’s soldiers, tried men, that had 
he immediately despatched expresses to all long made war their exercise, that had never 
the officers to draw the men out of their win- been beaten or foiled ; most of them seven- 
ter quarters, and muster them with all speed, ty, none less than sixty years old. And so 
He himself with some of the chief officers when they charged Antigoniis’s men, they 
rode out, and chose an elevated tract within cried out, “ You fight against your fathers, 
view, at a distance, of such as travelled the you rascals,” and furiously falling on, rout- 
desert; this he occupied and quartered out, ed the whole phalanx at once, nobody being 
and commanded many fires to be made in it, able to stand them, and the greatest part dv- 
as the custom is in a camp. This done, and iug by their hand# So that Antigonu.ss 
the enemies seeing the fire upon the moun- foot were routed, but his horse got the KA- 
tains, Antigonus was filled with vexation ter, and he became master of the bagga^ 
and despondency, supposing that his enemies through the cowardice of Peucestes, " .*;* 

had been long since advertised of his march, haved himself negligently and basely ; "nj 
and were prepared to receive him. There- Antigonus^ used his judgment calmly m t 
fore, ^st his army, now tired and wearied danger, being aided moreover by the grouiu^ 
out with their march, should be forced im- For the place where they fought 
mediately to encounter with fresh men, large plain, neither deep, nor hard un ^ 
who had wintered well, and were ready for foot, but, like the sea-shore, covered vit 

him, quitting the near way, he marched fine soft sand, which the treading of so maj/ 

slowly throu^ the towns and villages to re- men and horses, in the time of the bn i 
fresh his men. But meeting with no such reduced to a small white dust, that b 
skirmishes as are usual when two armies cloud of lime darkened the air, so that ^ 
lie near one another, and being assumed by, could not see clearly at any distance, an 
the people of the country that no army had made it easy for Antigonus to take the H 
been seen, but only continual fires at that gage unperceived. ^ 

place, he concluded he had been outwitted After the battle, Teutamus sent a ^ 



to AoUgonuO to demand the baggage, come to beg their bread, and to leave their 
He made Answer, he would not only restore wives three nights ^in the power of their 
it to the Argyraspids, but serve them further enemies. So th^^.hurried him on with vio- 
in oAher things ii they, w^ould but deliver up lence. But AntigOOus, fearing the multitude, 
Kuraenes. Upon which tho Argyr^pids for nobody was left in the camn, sent ten of 
t^k a villanous resolution to deliver him his strongest elephants with aivers of his 
up alive into the hands of his enemies. So Mede and Parthian lances to keep olf the 
they came to wait upon hint, being unsus- press. Then he could not endure to have 
pected by him, but watching their opportu- Kumenes brought into his presence, by rea- 
mty,8ome lamenting the loss of the baggage, son of their former intimacy and friendship; 
some encouraging him as if he had been but when they tiiat had taken him inquired 
victor, some accusing the other commanders, how he would have him kept, “ As I would,** 
till at last they all fell upon him, and seiz- said he, “ an elephant, or a lion/* A little 
iiig his sword, bound his bands behind him, after, being moved with compassion, he com- 
wUh his own girdle. When Antigonus had manded the heaviest of his irons to be 
pent Xicanor to receive him, he begged ho knocked off, one of his servants to lx* ndniit- 
niight be led through the body of the Mace- ted to anoint him, and that any of his friends 
doniaiis, and have liberty to speak to them tliat were willing should have liberty to visit 
neither to request, nor deprecate any thing, him, and bring him what he wanted. -Long 
but only to advise them what would be for time he deliberated what to do with him, 
their interest. A silence being made, as he sometimes inclining to the advice* and prom- 
stood upon a rising ground, he stretched out ises of Nearchiis of Crete, and J)(*metriU8 his 
his hands bound, and said, “ What trophy, son, who were very earne.st to preserve 
0 ye basest of all the Macedonians, could Eumenes, whilst all the rest were uuani- 
Antigonus have wished for so great as you mously instant and importunate to have him 
yourselves have erected for him, in deliver- taken off. It is relat'd that Eumenes in- 
iiig up your general captive into his hands ? (^uired of Onomarchus, hi.s keo)>er, why An- 
You are not ashamed, when you are con- tigonus, now he had hi.s enemy in his hands, 
querors, to own yourselves conquered, for would not either forthwith dispatch or gen- 
tlie sake only of your baggage, as if it were erou.sly releast*, him V And that Onomarchus 
wealth, not arms, wherein victory consisted; contumelioualy answered him, that the field 
nay, you deliver up. your general, to redeem had bee *n a more proper place than this to 
your stuff. As for me, I am unvanquished, show his contempt of death. To whom Eu- 
though a captive, conqueror of my enemies, meiies replied, “ And by heavens, 1 showed 
and betrayed by my fellow soldiers. For ittherr; ask the men else that engaged me, 
you, I adjure you by Jupiter, the protector of but I could nev(‘r m(‘et a man that was my 
arms, and by all the gods that are the aven- superior.’* “Therefore,” rejoined Ono- 
gfVs of perjury, to kill me here with your marchus, “ now you have found such a man, 
own hands; for it is all one; and if I am why dou’4i you submit qui(!tly to his pleas- 
imirdered yonder, it will be esteemed your ure , 

act, nor will Antigonus complain, for he When Antigonus resolved to kill Eumenes, 
desires not Eumenes alive, but dead. Or if he commanded to keep his food from him, 
you withhold your own hands, release but and so with two or three days’ fasting he 
one of mine, it shall suffice to do the work; began to draw near his end; but the camp 
and if you dare not trust me with a sword, being on a sudden to remove, au executioner 
throw me bound as lam under the feet of w'as sent to dispatch him. Antigonus grant- 
tlie wild beasts. This if you do I shall freely ed his body to nis friends, permitted them to 
acquit you from the gmlt of my death, as burn it, and having gathered his ashes into 
the most just and kind ^ men to their gen- a silver urn, to send them to his wife and 

children. 

While Eumenes was thus speaking, the Eumenes was thus taken off; and Divine 
of the soldiers wept for grief, but the Providence assigned to no other man the 
Argyraspids shouted out to lead him on, and chastisement of the commanders and soldiers 
Rive no attention to his trifling. For it was that had betrayed him; but Antigonus him- 
r ^ Rveat matter if this Chersonesian self, abominating the Argyt‘aspi<ts as wicked 

[•pt should meethig death, who in thousands and inhuman villains, delivered them up to 
battles had annoyed and wasted the Mace- Sibyrtius, the governor of Arachosia, com- 
tK**^*/*’ would be a much more grievous manding him by all ways and niejuis to cie- 
wng for the choicest of Philip’s and Alex- stroy and exterminate them, so that not a 
“"w s soldiers to*be defrauded of the fruits man of them might ever come to Macedon, 
so tong tm^vice, and in their old age to or so much ae within sight of the OreeK sea. 
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AGESlLAUa 


COMPARISON OF SERTORIUS WITH EUMENES. 


These are the most remarkable passages 
that are come to our knowledge concerning 
Eumenes and Sertorius. In comparing their 
lives, we may observe that this was common 
to them both ; that being aliens, strangers, 
and banished men, they came to be command- 
ers of powerful forces, and had the leading 
of numerous and warlike armies, made up of 
diver.-, nations. This was peculiar to Sertori- 
us, that the chief command was, by his whole 
party, freely yielded to him, as to the person 
of the greatest merit and renown, whereas 
Eumenes had many who contested the office 
with him, and only by his actions obtained 
the superiority. They followed the one 
honestly, out of desire to be commanded by 
him ; they submitted themselves to the other 
for their own security, because they could 
not command themselves. The one, being 
a Roman, was the general of the Spaniards 
and Lusitanians, who for many years had 
been under the subjection of Rome ; and the 
other, a Chersonesian, was chief commander 
of the Macedonians, who were the great con- 
querors of mankind, and were at that time 
subduing the world. Sertorius, being already 
in high esteem for his former services in the 
wars, and his abilities in the senate, was 
advanced to the dignity of a general ; where- 
as Eumenes obtained this honor from the 
office of a writer, or secretary, in which he 
had been despised. Nor did he only at first 
rise from inferior opportunities, but after- 
wards, also, met with greater impediments 
in the progress of his authority, and that not 
only from those who publicly resisted him, 
but from many others that privately con- 
spired against him. It was much otherwise 
with Sertorius, not one of whose party public- 
ly opposed him, only late in life and secretly 
a few of his acquaintance entered into a con- 
spiracy against him. Sertorius put an end 
to his dangers as often as he was victorious 
in the field, whereas the victories of Eumenes 
were the beginning of his perils, through the 
malice of those that envied him. 


Their deeds in war were equal and parallel, ' 
but their general inclinations different. Ki^ 
menes naturally loved war and contention, 
but Sertorius esteemed peace and Uranquif 
lity; when Eumenes might have live-i in 
safety, with honor, if he would have quietly 
retired out of their way, he persisted in \ 
dangerous contest with the greatest of the 
Macedonian leaders ; but Sertorius, whowjii 
unwilling to trouble himself with any puhl.c 
disturbances, was forced, for the safety ot his 
person, to make war against those who woiilii 
not suffer him to live in peace. If Eumene s 
could have contented himself with the socdikI 
place, Antigonus, freed from his competition 
for the first, would have used him well, aii-l 
shown him favor, whereas Pompey’s frien^ls 
would never permit Sertorius so much as to 
live in quiet. The one made war of his own 
accord, out of a desire for command ; an 1 
the other was constrained to accept of coin* 
mand, to defend himself from war that was 
made against him. Eumenes was certainly 
a true lover of war, for h^ preferred his oiw- 
tous ambition before his own security ; b'lt 
Sertorius was truly warlike, who ])r() 0 URd 
his own safety by the success of his arms. 

As to the manner of their deaths, it h:ii>- 
pened to one without the least thought or sur- 
mise of it; but to the other when he suspected 
it daily ; which in the first, argues an ocpiitat^ ' 
temper, and a noble mind, not to district li' 
friends ; but in the other, it showed soiu-’ 
infirmity of spirit, for Eumenes intt*nd*‘d t • 
fly and was taken. The death of Scrtoriie 
dishonored not his life ; he suffered that 
his companions which none of his eiietm*' 
were ever able to perform. The other, iv 
being able to deliver himself before, 
prisonment, being willing also to live m 
tivity, did neither prevent nor expect his la • 
with honor or bravery ; for by meanly siipP‘‘ 
eating and petitioiinig, he made his ’ 
that pretended only to have power o\vr 
body, to be lord and master of his body a 
mind. 


AGESILAUS 


Archidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, 
having reigned gloriously over the Lacedse- 
mbnians, left behind him two sons, Agis the 
elder, begotten of Lampido a noble lady, 
Agesilaus, much the youn^r, bom of Eupo- 
lia, the daughter of hlelesi^pidas. Now the 
succession l^elonging to Agis by law, Agesi- 
laus, who in all probability was to be but a 


private man, was educated according 
usual discipline of the country, « ti 
severe, and meant to teach young 
[‘obey their superior^. Whence it was 
men say, Simonides called Sparta 
tamer of men,*' because by early 
of education, they, more than 
trained the citiasens to obedience to tue 
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•nd made them tractable and patient of siiV 
Son, 88 horses that are broken in while 
The law^did not impose this harsh 
™ ron the heirs apparent of the kingdom. 
u.it’AifesUaus, whose good fortune it was to 
be born a younger brother, was consequently 
bred to all the arts of obedience, and so the 
better fitted for the government, when it 
fell to his share; hence it was that he proved 
the most popular-terapered of the Spartan 
kin^, his early life having added to his 
natural kingly and commanding qualities 
the gentle and humane feelings of a citizen. 

While he was yet a boy, bred up in one of 
what are called the flocks, or classes, he 
attracted the attachment of Lysander, who 
was particularly struck with the orderly 
temper that he manifested. For tliongh he 
was one of the highest spirits, einiilovs 
ftlxive any of his companions, ambitious of 
priieminence in every thing, and showed an 
im|x*tuosity and fervor of mind wliich irre- 
sistibly carried him through all opposition 
or difficulty he could meet with ; yet, on the 
other side, he was so easy and gentle in his 
nature, and so -apt to yield to authority, that 
though he would do nothing on compulsion, 
uixin ingenuous motives he would ol)ey any 
commands, and was more hurt by the least 
rebuke or disgrace, than he was distressed 
by any toil or hardship. 

He had one leg shorter than the other, 
but this deformity was little observed in the 
general beauty of his person in youth. And 
the easy way in which he bore it, (he being 
the first always to pjiss a jest upon himself,) 
went far to make it disregarded. Ami in- 
his high spirit and eagerness to distin- 
guish liiinself were all the more conspicuous 
by it, since he never let his lameness with- 
hold him from any toil or any brave action. 
Neither his statue nor picture are extant, he 
nevf^^r allowing them in his life, and utterly 
forbidding them to be made after his death. 
He is said to have been a little man; of a 
cont<‘mptible pre.sence; but the goodne.ss of 
his humor, and his constant cheerfulness 
and playfftlness of temper, always free from 
any thing of morosewss or haughtiness, 
ina<le him more attractive, even to his old 
ag‘*, than the most beautiful and youthful 
im n of the nation. Theoi>hrastus writes, 
mat the Ephorg laid a fine uixm Archidainus 
for mairyiii^ a little wife, “ For,” said they, 
0 / k' " * * *^3«ce of kinglets, instead 

1 elder brother, reigned, 

cibi^es, being then an exile from Athens, 
ame from Sicily to ^Sparta; nor had he 
' yed long there, before his familiarity with 
‘maea, the king’s wife, grew suspected, 
soijiuch Ujiat Agis refused to own a child 
tuA if™* ^hich, he saidr ivas Alcibiades’s, 
I • if we may "believe Duris, the 

beb TimiB^ much concerned at it, 


among her helot maid-servants, that the 
infant’s true name was Alcibiades, not^Leo- 
tychides. Meanwhile it was believed, that 
the amour he had with her w'as not the 
effect of his love but of his ambition, that 
he might have Spartan kings of his posterity. 
This affair being grown public, it became 
needful for Alcibiades to witlidraw from 
Sparta. But the child Lebtychides had not 
the honors due to a legitimate sou paid him, 
nor was he ever owned by Agis, till by his 
prayc'rs and tears he prevailed with him to 
declare him his son before several witnesses 
niKUi his death-bed. But this ditl not avail 
to fix him in the throne of Agis, after whose 
death Lysander, who had laUdy achieved 
his conquest of Athens by sea, and was of 
the greatest pow’or in Sparta, promoted 
fVgesilaus, urging Leotychides’s bastardy as 
a bar to bis pretensions. Many of the other 
citizens, also, were favorable to Agesilaus 
and Z(*alou8ly joined his party, induced by 
the oju'nion they had of his imu its, of whicn 
tln\y themselves bad been spt*ctators, in th« 
time that he had been bred up among them. 
But there was a man, nanuxi Diopitlies, at 
Sparta, who had a gnuit knowledge of an- 
ci(*nt oracles, and was thought particularly 
skilful and cl(3ver in all jxiiiits of religion 
and divination. 11(3 all(‘ged, that it was un- 
lawful to make a lame man king of Lacedie- 
inon, citing in the debate the following 
oracle: — 

Beware, grc.at Sparta, l(‘Ht tliere come of the© 

Though 801111(1 tlivsclf, an halting Hovereigiity; 
.Troubles, both loiig and iin(‘xj>eitod too, 

And storms of deadly warfare shall ensue. 

But Lysandc^r was not wanting with an 
evasion, alleging, that if the Spartans were 
really appreh(*nsiv(i of Ui(3 oracle, th<*y must 
have a care of L(;otychi(l(*H; for it was not 
the limping foot of a king, that tlui gods 
cared about, but tli(3 ]»iirity of tli(3 Herculean 
family, into whos(3 rights if a spurious issue 
wen3 admitted, it would mak«3 the kingdom 
to halt indeed. Agesilaus Iik('wi8i3 all(3ged, 
that the bastardy of Leotycliides was wit- 
iiossed to by Neptune, who thn3W Agis out 
of bed by a violent eartlnpiake, after which 
time he ceased to visit Ins wife, y(*t Leoty- 
chidcs was born alxive ten mouths after 

this. ,, i* 1 

Agesilaus was upon these allegations 
dared king, and soon i>osS(3S8.!d himself of 
the pt*ivats 3 estate of Agis, as well as nis 
throne, Leotycliides Ixdng wholly rejc!cted M 
a bastard. lie now turn<3d his att<;ntion W 
his kindred by the mother’s side, |)ersonS^OT 
worth and virtue, but mist3rahly j,K)or. To 
them he gave half his brother’s ^tat^ and 
by this popular act gained general good-iffUl 
and reputation, in the plaoe of the e^y 
and ill-feeling which the inhen^ce 
otherwise have proceed him. What Aeno- 


t -Ainuea mnen concernea ai it, ~ 

wImU forward enough to whisper phon tells us of hioif that complying 
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“with, and, as it were, being ruled duces Agamenanon well pleased with th« 

count^ry, he grew into such great power^^^B quarrel arising between Ulysses and Achilla 
them, that he could do what he pleaseflH and with the “ terrible words ** that passed 
meant to apply to the power he gainejH between them, which he would never have 
the following manner with the Ephors ia» done, unless he had thought emulations and 
Elders. These were at that time of^Be dissensions between the noblest men to be of 
greatest authority in the State; the formSt, great public benefit. Yet this maxim is not 
officers annually chosen; the Elders, holding simply to be panted, without restriction 
their places during life; both instituted, as for if animosities go too far, they an* very 
already told in the life of Lycurgus, to dangerous to cities, and of most pernicioiu 
restrain the power of the kings. Hence it consequence. 

was that there was always from generation When Agesilaus was newly entered upon 
to generation, a feud and contention be- the government, there came news from Asia, 
tween them and the kings. But Agesilaus that the Persian king was making great na- 
took another course. Instead of contending val preparations, resolving with a high Ijand 
with them, he courted them; in all proceed- to dispossess the Spartans of their maritime 
ings he commenced by taking their advice, supremacy. Lysander was eager for the oi>- 
was alway ready to go, nay almost run, portunity of going over and succoring iiis 
when they called him; if he were upon his frjends in Asia, whom he had there left gov. 
royal seat hearing causes and the Ephors. ernors and masters of the cities, whose mal- 
canie in, he rose to them; whenever any administration and tyrannical^behavior was 
man was elected into the Council of Elders, causing them to be driven out, and in some 
he presented him with a gown and an ox. cases put to death. He therefore persiia'l<'«l 
Xhus, whilst he made show of deference to Agesilaus to claim the command of the ex* 
them, and of a desire to extend thei^ author- pedition, and by carrying the war far from 
ity, he secretly advanced, his own, and en- (Jreece into Persia, to anticipate the designs 
larged the prerogatives of the kings by sev- of the barbarian. He also wrote to his 
eral liberties which their friendship to his friends iii Asia, that by embassy they should 
person conceded. demand Agesilaus for their captain. Agosi* 

To other citizens he so behaved himself, as laus, therefore, coming into the public assom- 
to be less blamable in his enmities than in bly, offered his service, upon condition that 
his friendships ; for against his enemy he he might have thirty Spartans for captains 
forbore to take any unjust advantage, but anc} counsellors ; two thousand chosen men 
his friends he would assist, even in what was of the newly enfranchised helots, and allies 
unjust. If an enemy had done any thing to the number of six thousand. Lysamh r’s 
praiseworthy, he felt it shameful to detract authority and assistance soon obtained hi« 
from his due, but his friends he knew not request, so that he was sent away with tlii 
how to reprove when they did ill, nay, he thirty Spartans, of whom Lysander was {<1 
would eagerly join with them, and assist once the chief , not only because of his power 
them in their misdeed, and thought all offices and reputation, but {ilso on account of his 
of friendship commendable let the matter in friendship with Agesilaus, who esteenu'd his 
which they were employed 1be what it would, procuring him this charge a greater obligjv* 
Again, when any of his adversaries was over- tion, than that of preferring him to the king- 
taken in a fault, he would be the first to pity dom. 

him; and be soon entreated to procure his Whilst the army was collecting to the ren- 
pardon, by which he won the hearts of all dezvous at Gerjcstus, Agesilaus went with 
men. Insomuch that his popularity grew at some of his friends to Aulis, where in J 
last suspected by the Ephors, who laid a dream he saw a man approach him, ana 
fine on him, professing that he was appro- speak to him after tWs manner : “ O king of 
priating the citizens to himself, who ought the Lacedaemonians, you cannot but know 
to be the common property of the State, that, before yourself, there hath been nnt 
For as it is the opinion of philosophers, that one general captain of the whole of tlie 
could you take away strife and opposition Greeks, namely, Agamemnon; now, 
out of the universe, all the heavenly bodies you siVcceed him in the same office and com- 
would stand still, generation and motion mand of the same men, since you war agjpp’’ 
would cease in the mutual concord and agree- the same enemies, and begin your expcdit^^ 
ment of all things, so the Spartan legislator .from the same place, you dUght also to oitr 
seems to have admitted ambition and emular such ^sacrifice, as he offered before he wevg ' 
tion, among the ingredients of his Common- ed anchor.” Agesila\^ at the same 
>vealth, as the incentives of virtue, distinctly remembered that the^ sacrifice which 
wishing that there should be some dispute memnon offered was his own daughter . he 
and^ competition among his men of worth, ing so directed by the oracle. Yet 
and pronouncing the mere idle, uncontested, not at all disturbed at it, but a.s soon a> 
mutual compliance to unproved deserts to be arose, he told his dream to his ^*^*^*'^*^' fi— i 
but a false sort of concord. And some think ing, that he would p^pitiate the ^ j. |j| 
Homer had an eye to this, when he intro- with the sacrifices a goddess must deiig 



in and would not follow the ignoranl exam- 
ple of hie predecessor. He therefore ordered 
in hind to be crowned with chaplets, and 
bade his own ^thsayer perform the rite, 
not the usual person whom the Boeotians, in 
oniiuary course, appointed to that office. 
AVhen the Boeotian magistrates understood 
it, they were much offended, and sent officers 
to* Agciilaus, to forbid his sacrificing contra- 
ry to the laws of the country. These having 
delivered their message to him, immediately 
went to thQ altar, and tlirew down the quar- 
ters of the hind that lay upon it. Agesilus 
took this very ill, and without further sacri- 
fice immediately sailed away, highly dis- 
pleased with the Boeotians, and much dis- 
couraged in his mind at the omen, botliug to 
himself an unsuccessful voyage and an im- 
j>erfect issue of the whole expedition. 

When he came to Ephesus, he found the 
power and interest of Lysaiider, and tin* hon- 
ors paid to him, in suffer ably great ; all a)>- 
plications were made to him, crowds of suit- 
ors attended at his door, and followed upon 
his steps, as if nothing but the mere name 
of commander belonged, to satisfy tin* usag(*, 
to Agesilaus. the whole power of it being de- 
volved uj>on Lysaiider. None of all the com- 
nianders that had been sent into Asia was 
either so powerful or so formidable as he. ; 
no one had rewarded his friends better, or 
hatj been more severe against bis enemies; 
which things having been lately done, made 
the greater impression on men’s minds, es- 
decially when they compared the sinqde and 
jwpular behavior of Agesilaus, with the 
harsh and violent and brief-spoken demeanor 
«hich Lysaiider still retained. Universal 
|)of(Tence was yielded to this, and little nv 
gard shown to Agesilaus. This first occa- 
sioned offence to the other Spartan caj>taius, 
who resented that they should ratht ^r seem 
the attendants of Lysander, than the couii- 
cilloi^ of Agesilaus. And at length Agesi- 
laus himself, though not perhaps an envious 
man in his nature, nor apt to be troubled ut 
the honors redounding upon other men, vet 
<?ager for honor and jealous of his glory, \)c- 
gan to apprehend thaU Lysaiider’s greatness 
''ould carry away from him the reputation 
''"^bfver great action should happ»*n. 
e therefore went this way to work. He 
mt opposed him in all his counsels ; what- 
^/i^*^**^®** specially advised was reject<*<l, 
u other proposals followed. Then wlioever 
atie any address to him, if he found him 
*^hed to Lysander, certainly lost his suit. 
snnV judicial cases, any one wl^iom lie 
Jixt ® against was sure to come off 

Dsrfi ahy man whom he was 

V* cuiariy solicitous to procure some b-me- 
tjiink it well if he got away 
««tual loss. These things being 
done by chance, but constantly 
P^PO®e» Lysander. was soon 
o£ tbetii. imd h^itated not to tell 


.j^Biends, that they suffered for his sake, 
^Hpg them apply themselves to the king, 
^Hmch as were more jxjwerful with liim 
he was. Such sayings of ins seeming to 
V^designed purposely to excite ill feeling, 
■ Ig B ilaiia went on to offer himself a more 
affront, apixiinting him his meat-carver, 
and would in public companies scornfully say, 
Let them go now and pay their court to iny 
carver.” Lysander, no longer able to brook 
these indignities, complained at last to Ages- 
ilaus himself, telling him, that he knew iVry 
well how to humble his friends. Ap'silaus 
answered, “ I know certainly how to humble 
those who pretend to more jiower tlinn my- 
self.” “'I'liat,” replied Lysander, “ is jieiv 
liap.s rather said by you, tlian done by me : 
I desire only, that you will assign me some 
office and placid, in which 1 may serve you 
without incurring your disjdeiusure.” 

Upon this Agesilaus sent him to the llel- 
lesjH>nt, whence ho jirocured Sjuthridates, a 
Persian of the province of Pharnabazus, to 
come to the assistance of the (Irceks with 
two hundred horse, and a griMit supply 6£ 
money. Yi‘t his ang(‘r <lid not so come down, 
but he thenceforward pni siied the design of 
wre.sfing the kingdom out of tluHiaml.sof the 
two families whicli thon »*nioyed it, and 
making it wholly elective; niid it is thought 
that he woiil«l on account of tliis (piarrel havo 
excited a great commotion in Si>arta, if he 
had not (liiul in tlm Po'otjan war. Thus 
ambitious spirits in a commonwi'alth, when 
ihey transgress tlieir bounds, aro apt to do 
more harm than good. For though Lysan- 
lier’s j>ride ami assunijttion was most ill-timed 
and insiifferahle in its display, yet Agesilaus 
surely could have found s' lne other way of 
setting him right, less offeusivo to a man of 
his reputation and ambitions t»*m))(‘r. In- 
dei'd they w<*re Isjth blinded with the same 
passion, so .is one not to n'cognize the autho- 
rity of his superior, tin* other not to hear with 
the jm]>erfe(,*tions of liis friend. • 

'I'isaphernes heitig at first afraid of Agesi- 
laus, treated with him about setting the 
(irecian cities at liberty, which was agreed 
on. Put soon nfb^r finding a sutlicieiit force 
drawn together, he resolved ujkjii war, for 
which Agesilaus was not sorry. For the ex- 
j»ectation of this ex]M‘ditio!i was great, and 
lie did not think it for his honor, tliatXeno- 
]>hon with ten thousand men should march 
through the heart of Asia to the sea, l>eat- 
ing the Persian forces when and how he 
pleased, and that he at the heml of the Spar- 
tans, then sovereigns Ixith at sea and land, 
should not achieve some memorable action 
for Clreece. And so to be even with Tiai^ 
phernes, he requites his perjury by a fair 
stratagem. He pretends to march into Caria, 
whither when he had drawn Tisapliemea andl 
his army, he suddenly turns back, and faUa 
upon Phrygia, takes many of their clltea, 
and carries away greak booty, showing bk 
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allies, that to break a solemn league waa al^Sitfaphemes pay dearly for all the cruelty he 
downright contempt of the gods, but the c^^ypiad showed the Greeks, to whom ho was a 
cumvention of an enemy in war was not onB^profes^d enemy. For the king of Persia 
just but glorious, a gi’atification at oUce ai^|||||i^ Tithraustes, who took off his heiul, and 
an advantage. ,^feresently dealt with Agesilaus about his 

Being weak in horse, and discouraged Mpreturn into Greece, sending to himaiubassa- 
ill omens in the sacrifices, he retired to Fph^ dors to that purpose, with commission to 
sus, and there raised cavalry. He obliged offer him great sums of money. * Ag( sihms's 
the rich men, that were not inclined ta serve* answer was, that the making of peaco be- 
in person, to find each of them a horseman longed to the Lacedaemonians, not to hi in- 
armed and mounted ; and there being many as for wealth, he had rather see it in his sol’ 

who preferred doing this, the army was diers’ hands than his own; that the Grecians 
quickly reinforced by a body, not of unwil- thought it not honorable to enrich themselves 
ling recruits for the infantry, but of brave with the bribes of their enemies, but with 
and numerous horsemen. 'For those that their spoils only. Yet, that he might gratify 
were not good at fighting themselves, hired Tithraustes for the justice he had done nf 
such as were more military in their inclina- on Tisaphernes, the common enemy of the 
tions, and such as loved not horse-service sub- Greeks, he removed his quarters into Phrygia, 
stituted in their places such as did. Aga- accepting thirty talents for his expenses, 
memnon’s example had been a good one, Whilst he was upon his march, he received 
when he took the present of an excellent a staff from the government at Sparta, ap- 
mare, to dismiss a rich coward from the pointing him admiral as well as general, 
army. ^ This was an honor w'hich was never done to 

When by Agesilaus’s order the prisoners any but Agesilaus, who being now undoubt- 
he had taken in Phrygia were exposed to edly the greatest and most illustrious man of 
sale, they were first stripped of their gar- his'time, still, as Theopompus has said, gave 
ments, and then sold naked. The clothes himself more occasion of glory in his own 
found many customers to buy them, but the virtue and merit than was given him in this 
bodies being, from the want of all exposure authority and power. Yet he committed a 
and exercise, white and tender-skinned, were fault in preferring Pisander to the command 
derided and scorned as unserviceable. Ages- of the navy, when there were others at hand 
ilaus, who stood by at the auction, told his both older and more experienced ; in this 
Greeks, “These are the men against whom not so much consulting the public good, as 
ye fight, and these the things you will gain the gratification of his kindred, and esi)ecial- 
l)y it.” ly bis wife, whose brother Pisander was. 

"^The ‘season of the year being come, he Having removed his camp into Pharnaba- 
boldly gave out that he would invade Lydia ; zus’s province, he not only met with great 
and this plaindealing of his was now mista- plenty of provisions, but also raised greJi# 
ken for a stratagem by Tisaphernes, who by sums of money, and marching on to the 
not believing Agesilaus, having been already bounds of Paphlagonia, he soon drew Cotys, 
deceived by him, overreached himself. He the king of it, into a league, to which he of 
expected that he should have made choice of his own accord inclined, out of the opmum 
Caria, as a rough country, not fit for horse, he had of Agesilaus’s honor and virtue, 
in which he deemed Agesilaus to be weak, Spithridates, from the time of his abandon- 

arfd directed his own marches accordipgly. ing Pharnabazus, constantly attending Agesi- 

But when he found him to be as good as his laus in the camp whithersoever he went, 
word, and to have entered into the country of This Spithridates had a son, a very hami- 
Sardis, he made great haste after him, and some boy, called Megabates, of wdiom Ag*?^ 
by great marches of his horse, overtaking the laus was extremely fond, and also a very 
loose stragglers who were pillaging the coun- beautiful daughter, that was marriageanie- 
try, he cut them off. Agesilaus meanwhile, Her Agesilaus matched to Cotys, and taknig 
considering that the horse had outridden the of him a thousand horse, with two 
foot, but that he himself had the whole body light-armed foot, he returned i“to * 
of his own army entire, made haste to engage and thfere pillaged the country of ^ barmio 
V them. He mingled his light-armed foot, zus, who durst not meet him in the 
carrying targets, with the horse, command- yet trust to his garrisons, but getting i 
ing them to advance at full speed and begin valuables together, got out of the ^'ay a 
the battle, whilst he brought up the heavier- moved,about up and down with a 
armed men in the rear. The success was till Spithridates joining with Herippm^'^ l^, 
answerable to the design ; the barbarians Spartan, took his camp, and all his 
were put to the rout, the Grecians pursued Herippidas being too severe an inquirer i 
hard, took their camp, and put many of the plunder with which the 
th^m to the sword. The consequence of this diers had enriched themselves, 
victory was very great ; for they had not only them to deliver it up with too much ^ 
the liberty of foraging the Persian^country, ness, so disobliged Spithridates ^ 

and plundering at Yileasure, but also, saw questioning and examining, that he cnauj^ 
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«»in, and went off with the Paphli 

Ration to Agesilaus, not pnly that he ha 
\^i the friendship of a valiant commander,, 
iud with him a considerable nart of* hi^ 
trmv but* stiU more that it had been done 
with the disrepute of a sordid and petty cov* 
etousness, of which he always had made it a 
Mint of honor to keep both himself and his 
Muntry clear. Besides these public causes, 
he had a private one, his excessive fondness 
for the son, which touched him to the quick, 
thouffh he endeavored to master it, and, 
especially in presence of the boy, to suppress 
all appearance of it ; so much so that when 
Megabates, for that was his name, came once 
to ^ceive a kiss from him, he declined it. 
At which when the young boy blushed and 
drew back, and afterward saluted him at a 
more reserved distance, Agesilaus soon re- 
peating his coldness, and changing his mind, 
pretended to wonder why he did not salute 
him with the same familiarity as formerly. 
His friends about him answered, “ You are 
in the fault, who would not accept the kiss 
of the boy, but turned away in alarm ; he 
would come to you a^ain, if you would have 
the courage to let him do so.’* Upon this 
Agesilaus paused a while, and at length 
answered, you need not encourage him to it ; 

I think I had rather be master of myself in 
that refusal, than see all things that are now 
before my eyes turned into gold.*’ Thus he 
demeaned himself io Megabates wdien pres- 
ent, but he had so great a passion for him in 
his absence, that it may be questioned 
whether if the boy had returned again, all 
the courage he had would have sustained him 
in such another refusal. 

After this Pharnabazus sought an oppor- 
tunity of conferring wdth Agesilaus, which 
Apollophanes of Cyzicus, the common host 
of them both, procured for him. Ages* 
ilaus coming first to the appointed place, 
tlirew himself down upon the grass under a 
tree, lying there in expectation of Pliarna- 
bazus, who, bringing with him soft skins 
and wrought carpets to lie down upon, when 
lie saw Agesilaus’s posture, grew ashaiiKHl 
jd his luxuries and made no use of them, 
hut laid himself down upon the grass also, 
without regard for his delicate and richly 
dyed clothing. Pharnabazus had matter 
enough of complaint against Agesilaus, and 
therefore, after the mutual civilities were 
f'yer, he put iiim in mind of the great ser- 
'ices he had done the Lacedaemonians in 
be Attic war, of which he thouglit it an ill 
recompense to have his country thus harassed 
spoiled, by those men who owed so much 
turn. Xhe Spartans that were present 
down their neads, as conscious of the 
* had done to their ally. But 

A^silaus smd, « We, O Pharnabazus, when 
were in amify with your mas^r the kin^, 
dnrselTes like friends, and now 


that we are at war with him, we beha\'e 
fives as enemies. As for you, we must 
jk upon you as a part of his property, and- 
ust do these outrages upon you, not intend 
ig the harm to you, but to him whom we 
>und through you. But whenever you will 
oose rather to he a friend to the Grecians, 
than a slave of the king of Persia, you may 
then reckon this army and navy to be all at 
your command, to defend both you, your 
country, and your liberties, without wliich 
there is nothing honorable, or indeed de.sira- 
ble among men.*' Upon this Pharuahazus 
discovered his mind, and answered, “ If the 
king sends another governor in my room, I 
will certainly come over to you, but as long 
as ho trusts me with the governnuMit, I shall 
be just to him, and not fail to do iny utmost 
eiuleavors in opposing you.” Agesilaus was 
taken with the aiiswer, and shook hands 
with him ; and rising, said, “ How much 
rather had 1 have so bravo a man my friend 
than mine enemy.” 

j'harnabazus being gone off, his son, stay- 
ing behind, ran up to Agesilaus, and smiling- 
ly said, “ Agesilaus, I mak(‘ you my guest;” 
ami thereupon presented him with a javelin 
winch ho had in 1ns hand. Agesilaus re- 
ceived it, ami being much taken with (he 
good mien and coui tesy of the youth, looked 
about to see if tln‘re vv(*re any thing in his 
train fit to ()ff<*r him in retti/n ; and ohserv- 
ing the horse of hUciis, the H<*er(*tary, to have 
very fim^ tra|>]>ings on. Ins took them off, and 
lH*.sto've<l them ni><)n tin* young gcntlmnaii. 
Nor did his kindness rest there, but he 
continued ever after to be mindful of him, so 
that when he was driven out of his country 
by his brothers, and lived an exile in Pelopon- 
nc.sus, he took gn-at care of him and condes- 
cended even to assist hi min some love-matters. 
He had an attaehment for a youth of Athe- 
nian birth, who was bred uj) as an athlete; 
and when at the Olympic gann‘.s this boy, on 
account of bis great size and general strong 
and full-grown ai>p«*arancf‘, was in some 
danger of not being admitted into the list, 
the P«*rsian b(‘to(.k himself to Agesilaus, and 
made use of Ids friendship. Agesilaus readily 
assisted him., and not Without a gieat deal 
of (lilRculty effected his desires. He was in 
all other things a man of great and exact 
justice, but when the case concerned a friend, 
to be straitlaced in jKiint of justice, he said, 
was «.*Tdy a colorable pretence of denying him. 
There is an epistle written to Idrieu.s, prince 
of Caria, that \s ascribed to Agesilaus *, it IS 
this ; ” If Nicias be innocent, absedve him ; 
if he be guilty, absolve him nmn my 
count ; however, be sure to absolve him. 
This was his usual charactor in Ins depoft- 
merit towards his friends. Yet his mle^WM 
not without exc<?ption ; for sometimes M 
considered the necessity of Jiis affairs more 
thdn his friend, of which he once gave an 
example, when upon a sudden and disorderly 
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removal of his camp, he left a sick friend 
behind him, and when he called loimly after 
him, and implored his help, turned his back, 
and said it was hard to be comp^sio^te 
and wise too. This story is related by Hie- 
ronymus, the philosopher. 

Anoth«r year of the war being spen^ 
Agesilaus’s fame still increased, insomuch 
that the Persian king received daily informa- 
tion concerning his many virtues, and the 
great esteem the world had of his temperance, 
his plain living, and his moderation. When 
he made any journey, he would usually take 
up his lodging in a temple, and there make 
the gods witnesses of his most private actions, 
which others would scarce permit men to be 
acquainted with. In so great an army, you 
should scarce find a common soldier he on a 
coarser mattress, than Agesilaus ; he was so 
indifferent to the varieties of heat and cold, 
that all the seasons, as the gods sent them, 
seemed natural to him. The Greeks that 
inhabited Asia were much pleased to see the 
great lords and governors of Persia, with all 
the pride, cruelty, and luxury in which they 
lived, trembling and bowing before a man 
in a poor threadbare cloak, and at one 
laconic word out of his mouth, obsequiously 
deferring and changing their wishes and 
purposes. So that it brought to the minds 
of many the verses of Timotheus. 

Mars is the tyrant, gold Greece does not fear. 


Many parts of Asia now revolting froiti 
the Persians, Agesilaus restored order iii the 
cities, and without bloodshed or banishment 
of any of their members, reestablished the 
proper constitution in the governments, and 
now resolved to carry away the war from the 
seaside, and to march further up into the 
country, and to attack the king of Persia 
himself in his own home in Susa and kcba- 
tana; not willing to let the monarch sit idle 
in his chair, playing umpire in the contlicts 
of the Greeks, and bribing their popular 
leaders. But these great thoughts were in- 
terrupted by unhappy news from Sparta ; 
Epicydidas is from thence sent to reinand 
him home, to assist his own country, which 
was then involved in a great war; 

Greece to herself doth a barbarian 
Others could not, she doth herself o erthrow. 

What better can we say of those jealously, 
and that league and conspir^y of the Greeks 
for their own mischief, which arrested for- 
tune in full career, and turned back arms 
that were already uplifted against the barba- 
iians, to be used upon themselves, and re- 
called into. Greece the war which had been 
banished out of her? I by no means assent 
to Demarattts pf Corinth, who smd, toat 
those Greeks lost a great satisfaction, that 
did not live to see Alexander sit in the 


throne of Darius. That sight should rather 
have drawn tpars from them, when they 
considered., that they had left that glory to 
Alexander. and the Macedonians, whilst they 
spent all their own great commanders ii 
playing them against each other in thehelds 
of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia. 

Nothing was greater or nobler tliau the 
behavior of Agesilaus on this occasion, nor 
can a nobler instance be found in stoiy, of a 
ready obedience and just deference to orders, 
Hannibal, though in a bad condition himself, 
and almost driven out of Italy, could scarcely 
be induced to obey, when he was called 
home to serve his country. Alexaiuhn- made 
a jest of the battle between Agis and Anti- 
pater, laughing and saying, “ So, whilst we 
were conquering Darius in Asia, it si^eus 
there was a battle of mice in Arcadia.” 
Happy Sparta, meanwhile, in the justice and 
modesty of Agesilaus, and in the deference 
he paid to the laws of his country; wlin, 
immediately upon receipt of hi.s orders, though 
in the midst of his high fortune and power, 
and in full hope of great and glorious success, 
gave all up and instantly departed, “ lus 
object unachieved,” lea\'ing many regrets 
behind him among his allies in Asia, and 
proving by his example the falseness oi that 
Laying of Demostratus, the son of Phajas, 
“That the Lacedsenionians were better m 
public, but the Athenians in private.’’ lor 
while approving himself an excellent kin? 
and general, he likewise showed himself m 
private an excellent friend, and a most agree- 
able companion. , 

Idle coin of Persia was stamped with tne 
figure of an archer; Agesilau.s .said, Ihat^ 
thousand Persian archers had driven hiin o 
of Asia ; meaning the money that had been 
laid out ill bribing the demagogue.s ami ti 
orators in Thebes and Athens, and thus in- 
citing those two States to hostility agAiui- 

passed the Hellespont, hemai*! 
bv land through Thrace, not begging oi 
tfeating a pass.age anywhere, only W 
his messengers to them, to. demaiul - _ 

they would have him pass as a fnemi o ^ 
an enemy. All the rest received u’l * 
friend, and assisted him on his i to 

the Trallians, to whom Xerxes also is sa 
have given money, demanded a price o • 
namely, one hundred talents of silv‘ , 

one hundred women. Agesilaus m 
• « -.wv-i It •MriorlTr r 


one hundred women. Agesiiciua 
asked, Why they were not ^^y ^ ^ 
them? He marched on, tougM 

Trallians in arms to oppose ' (i, 

them, and slew great num^rs of tlic • 
sent the like embassy to the .* tios 

donia, who replied. He would < 
to deliberate : “ Let him deliberaw. ■ 
Ag^ilaus, “ we will go forward m 
time.” The Macedonian, being 
uid daunted at the resolution of 

tan, gave otders to let him pass as a w 
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urii n he came into Thessaly, he wasted the the good news, and sent portions of the saori- 
^ because they were in league with 6ces to his friends* 

To Larissa, the chief city of When he came near to Coronea, and was 
ne sent Xenocles and Scythes to within view of the enemy, he drew up his 
peace, whom when the Lariasajans army, and giving the left wing to the Orcho- 
I iflftid hold of and put into custody, others menians, he himself led the right The The- 
Anraffed, and advised the siege of the hana took the right wing of their army, 
r - • but he answered, That he valued leaving the left to the Argives. Xenophon, 

•th**r'of those men at more than the whole 1 who was present, and fought on Agesilaus’s 
of Thessaly. He therefore imule side, reports it to bo the hardest fought hat* 
with them, and received his men tie that he had seen. The begiuning of it 
uDOB composition. Nor need we was not so, for the Thebans soon put the 
^'^ider ^ this saving of Agesilaus, .since Orchonienians to i*out, as also did Agesilaus 

ha had news brought him from the Argives. But both parties having news of 
wnen no 


nians*^ obtained a great victory with small had he contented himselt not to charge them 
W he did not appear at all satisfied; but in th(3 front, but in the flank or rear; but 
with a great sigh cried out, “ O (Ireece, being angry and heated in the fight, ho 
how many brave men hast thou destroyed ; would not wait the opiwtunity, but fell on 
who if they had been preserved to so good at once, thinking to bear tliein down before 
an use had sufficed to have conquered all him. The Th(d)ans were not behind mm m 
Persia! ’* Yet when the Pharsalians grev/ courage, so that the hattli' was fiercely car- 
troublesome to him, by pressing upon his ried on on both siiles, especially near Agesl- 
army, and incommoding his passage, he laiis’s person, whose new guard m uiy vei- 
led out five hundred horse, and in ]>erson hinteers stood him in great stead that day, 
fought and routed them, setting up a trophy and saved liis lif.*. fought with great 

under the mount Narthacius. He valued valor, and interposed tli<*ir bodies fr»‘jiueutly 
himself very much upon that victory, that between him and danger, y<*t could they not 
with so small a number of his own training, so preserve him, hut that lie received many 
he had vanquished a body of men that wounds throngli his armor wit i lances and 
thought themselves the best horsemen of swords, and was with much dilliculty gotten 

^ If 1? 1 ... fit, If tilkrtiir. him. 


(jreece. oif alive by their making a ring about him. 

Here Diphridas, the Ephor, met him, and and so guarding liim, with th(3 slaughter of 
delivered his message from Sparta, which many of the ‘‘‘‘‘‘"‘y 
ordered him immediately to make an inroad tlndr own number. .U length 
into Bceotia; and though he thought this hard a task to break i a; friuit <>{ the 
fitter to have been done at another time, ami troops, they opened their own hies, ami i i 
with greater force, he yet obeyed the magi.s- the enVmy march through them, (an ^rtmee 
trates. He thereupon told hi's soldiers that which in the beginning th.-y HcornedJ - 

the day was come, on which they were to ing in the mean time the ]>os ure pnril 

enter upon that employment, for the perform- einy, who having passed ^ ' ’ 

ance of which they were brought out of less, as esteeming themselves 
Asia. He sent for two divisions of the army in which position they were J jy 

near Corinth to his assistance. The Laceda?- ui>on by the Spartans. ‘ . I ipi’Lon 

monians at home, in honor to him, made then put fi) rout, hut inarched on to^ 
proclamations for volunteers that would proud of what they had ‘ ^ 

«erv« under the king, to come in and be en- eay, that Uiey tliemaelvs, aa to tlicir part of 

listed. Finding all the young men in the the army, were not worsM. ^ 
city ready to offer themselves, they cho.se fif- 
ty of the strongest, and sent them. 


the army, were iioi wor«i/*'«». 

Agesilaus, sore wounded as he was, would 
not be liorne to his tent, till he had been 
♦liA fifdd. and had seen the 


vj ./a wic Bvroiigest, ana sene mem. . ; , / « i i ap,.,i the 

Agesilaus.having gained Thermopylje, and first carried about the ^ ^ | ^ As 

piSKd quietly through Phocis, as soon as dead conveyed wilhui i otua^ 

he had entered Boeotia, and nitcheil his many of his cnennes as ha.1 t. ken sanctuary 

camp near Charronea, at once met with an in t ie temr-le ■« ^id Thelmprof mT. 
eclipse of the sun, and with ill news from the stood near the 

Pisander, the Spartan admiral, being erva the Itonian. J the vxX/v 

beaten and slain at Cnidos, by Pharnabazus erected by the of LarL tto^ 

^nd Conon. He was much moved at it, both which ar! over the Athenians 

?P?° b*® own and the public account. Yet general, they obUi i , ^ fall in the bat- 

Icst his anuT beimr now near en&ra&fing, uiider lolniides, who Inms*-! ^ 4 ._i_i 

•bo«M meet vnth any discouragement! he tie. And next morning e^rly, to 
ordered the to ^nuMhat the of the Theban courage, »‘‘ethw they 1^ 

W««weS^”„^S::ndhe himself any mind »<> a ^ond 

P«‘to>gota*gariMid,~lemSyBacrificedfor mandedhw soldiers to put on garmnos on 





their heads, and play with their flutes, and public assembly, .to excite the people to in, 
raise a trophy before their faces; but when novations and changes^ in the government, 
they, instead of fighting, sent for leave to he resolved to publish it, as an evidence of 
bury their dead, he gave it them; and having Lysander’s practices. But one of the P:i(ler 9 
so assured himself of the victory^ after this having the perusal of it, and finding it pow- 
he went to Delphi, to the Pythian games, erfully written, advised him te have a care 
which were then celebrating, at which feast of digging up Lysander again, ^ and rather 
he assisted, and there solemnly offered the bury that oration in the grave with him; and 
tenth part of- the spoils he had brought from this advice he wisely hearkened to, and hush- 
Asia, which amounted to a hundred talents, ed the whole thing up ; and ever after lorlujre 
Thence he returned to his own country, publicly to affront any of his adversaries, 
where his way and habits of life quickly ex- but took occasions of picking out the ring- 


where his way and habits of life quickly ex- but took occasions of picking out the ring- 
cited the affection and admiration of the leaders, and sending them away upon foreign 
Spartans ; for, unlike other generals, he services. He thus had means for exiK).sing 
came home from foreign lands the same the avarice and the injustice of many of them 
man that he went out, having not so learned in their*employments ; and again when tliey 
the fashions of other countries, as to forget were by others brought into question, he 
his own, much less to dislike or despise them, made it his business to bring them off, oblig. 
He followed and respected all the Spartan ing them, by that means, of enemies to be- 
customs, without any change either in the come his friends, and so by degrees left none 
manner of his supping, or bathing, or his remaining. 

wife’s apparel, as if he had never travelled Agesipolis, his fellow king, was under the 
over the river Eurotas. So also with his disadvantage of being born of an exiled 
household furniture and his own armor ; nay, father, and himself young, modest, and in- 
the very gates of his house were so old, that active, meddled not much in affairs. Ages- 
they might well be thought of Aristodemus’s silaus took a course of gaining him over, and 
settingup. His daughter’s Canathrum, says making him entirely tractable. Acoonhiig 
Xenophon, was no richer than that of any to the custom of Sparta, the kings, it they 
one else. The Canathrum, as they call it, is were in town, always dined together. This 
a chair or chariot made of wood, in the sha])e was Agesilaus’s opportunity of dealing \vitli 
of a Griffin, or tVagelaphus, on which the Agesipolis, whona he found quick, as he Inm- 
children and young virgins are carried in self was, in forming attachments for young 
pwoessions. Xenophon has not left us the men, and accordingly talked with him 
name of this daughter of Agesilaus; and always on such subjects, joining and ai'ling 
Dictearchus expresses some indignation, be- him, and acting as his confidant, such attaoii- 
cause we do not know, he says, the name of ments in Sparta bein^ entirely honorable, 
Agesilaus’s daughter, nor of Epaminondas’s and attended always with lively teeiings oi^ 
fnother. But in the records of Laconia, we modesty, love of virtue, and a noble euiuia* 
ourselves found his wife’s name to have been tion; of which more is said m Lycurgus 3 
Cleora, and his two daughters to have been life. ^ j i.- in the 

called Eupolia and Prolyta. And you may Haying thus established his 
also to this day see Agesilaus’s spear kept in city, he easily obtained that his hall-i i 
Sparta, nothing differing from that of other Teleutias might be chosen admiral, an 

g 6 thereupon making an expedition against he 

There was a vanity he observed among the Corinthians, he made himself 
Spartans, about keeping running l>orses for long walls by 1 ^“^. th'-oogh the ass » • 


the Olympic games, upon which he found of his brother at sea. Coming thus 1^^^^ 
they much valued themselves. Agesilaus the Argives, who tlien held Corinth, 
regarded it as a display not of any real vir- midst of their Isthmian festival, " "■ 

tut but of wealth and expense; and to make them fly from the sacrifice they “I 

this evident to the Greeks, induced his sister, commenced, and leave all their 
Cynisca, to send a chariot into the course, vision behind them. The exiled C 

rie kept with him Xenophon, the philoso- that were in the* Spaftan army, 

pher, ^flmade much of him, and proposed to keep the feasL awd to preside m 
to him to send for his children, and educate bration of it. This they 


the solemnity if they 

of veil anil 


them at Sparta, where they would be taught them leave to carry on the n ^ 

the best of all learning; how to obey, and pleased, and he in the mean time sW) ^ 
how to command. Finding on Lysander’s guarded them. When Agesilaus ^ 

de*th a large faction formed, which he on his off, the Argives returned and eelebm 
return from Asia had established against games over again, when J''',, time, 

Agesilaus, he thought it advisable to expose victors before, became had 

both him and it, by showing what manner of others lost the prizes which ^ 

a citizen he had been whilst he lived. To ^ in their 

»that end, finding among his writings an ora- everybody, that the ^r^es ^ 

tion, composed by Cleon the Habcamassean, own eyes have b^n gpilty 
bnt to have been spoken by Lysander in a ice, since tiiey set such a valo® on p 
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at the' gwnei, and yet had not dared to fight up to the veiy gates of the city, where hav- 
for it. He himself was of opinion, that to ing made a stand, and let the ambassadors 
keep a mean in such things was best; he see that the Corinthians durst not come out 
assisted at the sports and dances usual in to defend themselves, he dismissed them, 
his own country, and was always ready and Then gathering up the small remainders of 
eager to be present at the exercises either of the shattered regiment, he marched homo- 
the ^ung men, or -of the girls, but things wards, always removing his camp before 
that'^many men used to be highly taken day, and always pitching his , tents after 
with, he seemed not at all concerned about, night, that he might prevent their enemies 
Callipi^des, the tragic actor, who had a among the Arcadians from taking any op- 
great name in all Greece and was made portunity of insulting over their loss, 
much of, once met and saluted him; of After this, at the retjuest of the Achasans, 
which when he found no notice taken, he he marched with them into Acarnanin, and 
confidently thrust himself into his train, there collected great spoils, and defeated the 
expecting that Agesilaus would pay him Acarnanians in battle. The Aclueans would 
some attention. When all that failed, he have persuaded him to keep his winter quar- 
boldly accosted him, and Jisked him, whether ters there, to hinder the Acarnanians in>m 
he did not remember him? Agesilaus turned, sowing their corn; but he was of the con- 
and looking him in the face, “ Are you not,” trary opinion, alleging, that they would be 
said he, Callippides the showman? Being more afraid of a war next summer, when 
invite<l once to hear a man who admirably their fields were sown, than they would be 
imitated the nightingale, he declined, say- if they lay fallow. 'Fho event justified his 
ing, he had heard the nightingale itself, opinion; tor next summer, when the Ach®- 
Menecrates, the physician, having had great ans began their expedition again, the Acar- 
Ruccess in some desperate diseases, wUvS by nanians immediately made peace with 
way of flattery called Jupiter; he w'as so them. 

vain as to take the name, and having occa- When Conon and Pharnabazus with the 
sion to write a letter to Agesilaus, thus ad- Persian navy w<*re grown masters of thc 5 
dressed it: “ Jupiter Menecrates to King sea, and hacl not only infested the coast of 
Agesilaus, greeting.^’ the king returne<i Laconia, but also rebuilt the walls of Athens 
answer; “Agesilaus to Menecrates, health at the cost of Pharnabazml, the Lacedicnio- 
and a sound mind.” niaus thouglit fit to treat t f peace with the 

Whilst Agesilaus was in the Corinthian king of Pt*r.sia. 'Po that end, they sent 
territories, having just taken the lioneum, Antalci<la.s to 'I’iribaziis, hasr'ly and wick- 
he was looking on while his soldiers were edly b(*traying tlie Asiatic (ireelks, on who^ 
carrying away the prisoners and the plunder, behalf Ag«?Hijaus had made the war. But 
when amba.ssadors from Thebes came to no part of this dislionor fell ii}x>n Agesilaus, 
tern to treat of peace. Having a great aver- the whole being transat;ted by Antalcidas, 
sion for that city, and thinking it then ad- who was his bitter enemy, and was urgent 
vantageous to his affairs publicly to slight for peace upon any terms, because war was 
them, he took the opportunity, and would sure to increase his jn)wer and reputation, 
not seem either to see them, or hear them Nevertheless once being told by way of re- 
speak. But as if on purpose to punish him proach, that the Lacedaunonians had gone 
in his pride, before they parted from him, over to the Medes, he r<';pUed, “ No, the 
messengers came with news of the complete ISIedes had ccnne over to th(5 Lacedannoni- 
slaughter of one of the Spartan divisions by ans.” And wlnm the (lre<‘ks were biick- 
Iphicrates, a greater disaster than had be- ward to submit to the agn*einent, he threat- 
fallen them for many years; and that the ened them with war, unless they fulfilled the 
more grievous, because it was a choice regi- king of Persia’s conditions, his particular end 
^ent of full-armed Lacedemonians over- in this being to weaken the Ihelians; for 
thrown by a parcel of mere mercenary tar- it was made one of the articles of pea«e, 
RctCers. Agesilaus leapt from his seat, to that the country of Bmotia should be left 
go at once to their rescue, but found it too independent. This feeling of his to 'i’hobes 
iate, the business being over. He therefore appeared further afterwards, when Phmbi- 
to the Her®um, and sent for the das, in, full peace, most u!iju;;tifiably sfdzed 
heban ambassadors to give them audience, upon the Cadmea. The thing was much 
they now resolved to be even with him for resented by all Greece, and not well liked 
we affront he gave them, and without s^ak- by the Lacedemonians themselves; those 
®g one word of the peace, only desired especially who were enemies to Ageslla^, 
^ Corinth. Agesilaus, irri- required an account of the action, and by 

with this proposal, told them in scorn, whose authority it was done, laying tbo 
at were anxious to go and see how suspicion of it at his door. Agesilaus ro^ 

their friends were of their success, lately answered, on the behalf of Phoebtd^ 
^ it to-morrow with safely, that the profitableness of the act was chiefly 
"Wmondng^tjakiiigthe ambassadors with to be considered; if it were for the advan- 
ha ravaj^ ^e Corinthian territories, tage of the commonwealth, it was no matter 
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iprhether it were done with or without au- 
thority. This was the more remarkable in 
him, necause in his ordinary language, hei 
was always observed to be a great main- 
tainer of justice, and would commend it as 
the chief of virtues, saying, that valor with- 
out justice was useless, and if all the world 
were just, there would be no need of valor. 
When any would say to him, the Great 
King will nave it so; he would reply, “ How 
is he greater than T, unless he be justerV ” 
nobly and rightly taking, as a sort of royal 
measure of greatness, justice, and not force. 
And thus when, on the conclusion of the 
peace, the King of Persia wrote to Agesi- 
laus, desiring a private friendship and rela- 
tions of hospitality, he refused it, saying, 
that the public friendship was enough; 
whilst that lasted there was no need of pri- 
vate. Yet in his acts he was not constant 
to his doctrine, but sometimes out of ambi- 
tion, and sometimes out of private picjue, 
he let himself be carried away ; and particu- 
larly in this case of the Thebans, he not 
only saved Phoebidas, but persuaded the La- 
cedaemonians to’ take the fault upon them- 
selves, and to retain the Cadmea, putting a 
garrison into it, and to put the government 
of Thebes into the hands of Archias and 
lieontidas, who had been betrayers of the 
castle to them. 

This excited strong suspicion that what 
Phoebidas did was by Agesilaus’s order, 
which was corroborated by after occurrences. 
]^or when the Thebans had expelled the gar- 
rison, and asserted their liberty, he accusing 
them of the murder of Archias and Leontidas, 
who indeed were tyrants, though in name 
holding the office of Polemarchs, made war 
upon them. He sent Cleombrotus on that 
errand, who was now his fellow king, in the 
place of Agesipolis, who was dead, excusing 
himself by reason of his age ; for it was forty 
years since he had first borne arms, and he 
was consequently exempt by the law ; mean- 
while the true reason was, that he was 
ashamed, having so lately fought against 
tyranny in behalf of the Philiasians, to fight, 
now in defence of a tyranny against the 
Thebans. 

•One Sphodrias, of Lacedaemon, of the con- 
trary faction to Agesilaus, was governor in 
Thespite, a bold and enterprising man, though 
he had perhaps more of confidence than wis- 
dom. Ihis action of Phoebidas fired him, 
and incited his ambition to attempt some 
oy^t enterprise, which might render him as 
famous as he perceived the taking of the 
Cadmea had made Phoebidas. He thought 
the sudden capture of the Piraeus, and the 
cutting off thereby the Athenians from the 
sea, would be a matter of far more glory. It 
is said, too, that Pelopidas and Melon, the 
chief captains of Boeotia, p^t him upon it; 
that they privily sent men td- him, pretend- 
ing to be of the Spartan factioi), #ho highly 


commending Sphodrias, filled him wifK 
great opinion of himself, protesting h m ** 
be the only man in the world thatwa/^ 
for so great an enterprise. Being thus 
ulated, he could hold no longer, but hurri^' 
into an attempt as dishonorable and tieach 
erous as that of the Cadmea, but execute 
with less valor and less success; for the dT 
brolce whilst he was yet in the Tliriasian 
plain, whereas he designed the whole*e\p]oit 
to have been done in the night. As soon as 
the soldiers perceived the rays of light re. 
fleeting from the temples of Eleusis, upon the 
first rising of the sun, it is said that their 
hearts failed them; nay, he himself, wiien he 
saw that he could not have the benefit of the 
night, had not courage enough to go on with 
his enterprise; but having pillaged the 
country, he returned with shame to Thespi®. 
An embassy was upon this sent from Athens 
to Sparta, to complain of the breach of 
peace; but the ambassadors found their 
journey needless, Sphodrias being then under 
process by the magistrates of Sparta. Spho- 
drias durst not stay to expect judgment, 
wdiich he found would be capital, the city 
being highly incensed against him, out of the 
shame they felt at the business, and their 
desire to appear in the eyes of the Athenians 
as fellow- suffei’ers in the wrong, rather than 
accomplices in its being done. 

This Sphodrias had a son of great beauty 
named Cleonynius, to whom Archidannis, 
the son of Agesilaus was extremely attached. 
Archidarnus, as became him, was concerned 
for the danger of his friend’s father, hut yet 
he durst not do any thing openly for his as- 
sistance, he being one of the profosset 
enemies of Agesilaus. But Cleonymns hav- 
ing solicited him with tears about it, as 
knowing Agesilaus to be of all his father s 
enemies the most formidable, the young man 
for two or three days followed after his 
father with such fear and confusion, that he 
diinst not speak to him. At last, the day of 
sentence being at hand, he ventured to tell 
him, that Cleonymus had entreated him to 
intercede for his father. Agesilaus, thoupn 
well aware of the love between the two young 


men, yet did not prohibit it, because 
mus from his earliest years had been looked 
upon as a youth of ve^ ^eat pronii.se; yet 
he gave nothis^son any kind or hopeful aO' 
swer in the case, but coldly told him, thatn 
would consider what he could hone.stIy a” 
honorably do in it, and so dismissed ni®* 
Archidarnus being ashamed of his want o 
success, forbore the company of Cleonym • 
whom he usually saw several times 
day. This made the friends of Sphodrias 
think his case desperate, till Etymocle.^,one 

Agesilaus’s friends, discovered to them ^ 
king’s mind; namely, that he abhorred 
facC but yet he thought Sphodrias a gun 
man such as the commonwealth nwich w» 

ed at that time. For Ageailaiis used to 
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ooneernlng the cense, out of e desire 
I’^^JSS^his^son. And now Cleonynws 
nni^y^eraiood, that Archidamus had 
Cn ^ue to him, in using ali his interest 
hH hi« father; and Snhodnas’s friend 
veX^ to be forward in his defence. The 
r«?th is that Agesilaus was excessively fond 
and it is to h m the story 
Wonea, that when they were it le ones, he 
make a horse of ’•"I;* 

with them; and being caught at this siiort 
bV a friend, he desired^him not to nieiilion 
t till he himself were the father of children. 

Meanwhile, Sphodrias being acquitted, the 
Athenians betook themselves to arms, and 
Agesilaus fell into disgrace with the people; 
since to gratify the whims of a boy he had 
lieeii willing to pervert justice, and make the 
city accessory to the crimes of private men, 
whose most unjustifiable actions had broken 
the pi-ace of Greece. He also found his col- 
leainie, Cleombrotus, little inchncfl to th(‘ 
Theban war; so that it became necessary for 
him to waive the privilege of his age, which 
he before had claimed, and to lead the aiiny 
himself into Boeotia ; which he did \yith 
variety of success, sometimes conquering, 
and sometimes conquered; insomuch that 
receiving a wound in a battle, he was re- 
proached by Antalciflas, that the Thebans 
iiad paid him well for the lessons he had i 
given tiiem in fighting. And, indeed, th<*y 
were now grown far better soldiers than ever 
they had been, being so continually kept in 
training, by the frequency of the Lace<lne- 
moniaii expeditions against them. Out of 
the foresight of which it was, that anciently 
Tycurgus, in three several laws, forbade them 
to make many wars with the same nation, as 
this would be to instruct their enemies in 
the art of it. Meanwhile, the allies of Sparta 
were not a little discontented at Agesilaus, 
l^ecause this war was commenced not upon 
any fair public ground of quarrel, but merely 
out of his private hatred to the Thebans; and 
they complained with indignation that they, 
being the majority of the army, should from 
year to year be thus exposed to danger and 
hard.ship here and there, at the will of a few 
persons. It was at this time, we are tohl, 
that Agesilaus, to obviate the objection, 
devised this expedient, to show the allies 
were not the greater number, lie gave 
orders that all the allies, of whatever country, 
should git down promiscuously on one side, 
ftud all the Lacedaemonians on the other: 
which being done, he commanded a herald 
proclaim, that all the potters of both di- 
visions should stand out; then all the black- 
Mniths, then all the masons; next the car- 
^nters; and so he went through all the han- 
oicrafte. By this time almost all the allies 
Were risen, but of the Lacedaemonians not a 
they being by law forbidden to learn 
meekaDical business; and now Agesi- 
umglied and said, “ You see, my friends, 


how many more soldieni we send out than 
you do.” 

When he brought back his army from 
Boeotia through Megara, as he was going up 
to the magistrate’s office in the Acrojxilis, 
he was suddenly seized with pain and cramp 
in his sound ‘ leg, and great swelling and 
inflammation ensiunl. He was treated by a 
Syracusan physician, who let him blood 
below tiie ankle; this soon eased his pain, 
but then the blood could not be stopj^ed, till 
the loss of it brought on fainting and 
swooning; at length, with much trouble, he 
stopped it. Agesilaus was carried home to 
Sparta in a very weak coiulition, and did 
not recover strength enough to aiqK'ar in the 
field for a longtime after. 

Mi*an while, the Spartan fortune was but 
ill; they received many lo.‘< 8 (*s both by sea 
and land; but the great(‘st was that at 
'Pegyrro, when for tlio first time they were 
beat(‘ii by the Thebans in a set battle. 

All the Greeks were, accordingly, disixised 
to a general peace, and to that enn ambassa- 
dors came to Sparta. Among these was 
Kpainiiiondas, the Theban, famous at that 
time W his pliilosophy aiid learning, but he 
had not yet given proof of his capacity a.s a’ 
general. He, seeing all the others crouch to 
Agesilaus, and court favor with him, aloud 
inaintained the iliguity of an ambassador, 
and with that freiMlorn .hat became his 
character, made a speeidi in behalf not ol 
Thebes only, from whence he came, but of 
all Greece, remonstrating, that Sparta alono 
grt‘w great by war, t^) tlie distress and suf- 
fering of all lier neighbors. He urged, that 
a peace should be made upon just mid equal 
terms, such as alom* woiihj be a lasting one, 
which couhl not otluTwise be done, than by 
retiucing all to ecpuility. Agesilaus, per- 
ceiving all tliM oth.T Greeks to g,v„ much 
attention to this discourse, and to ho pleased 
with it, presently asked him, wliether he 
thought it a part of this justice and equality 
that the Hreotiaii b>wns should enjoy their 
independence. Epaminondas instantly and 
without wavering asked him m 
whether he thought it iust and equal that 
the Laconian towns sliould enjoy 
Age.silaus started from his seat ami bade 
him once for all speak out and say whether 
or not Boeotia should be indeiiendent And 
when Epaminondas replied once aj^^ain with 
the 8 a«ie inquiry, whether 
be 80, Age 8 il.-.U 8 was so etirageil 
in(f hiiriMl! of the pretext he 
struck the name of the J hebans out 
leairue, and declarwl war affainst them. 
With the rest of the Greeks he made a pe^ 
and dismissed them with *•*.'* 
what could be pe^ably adjusted, ^ou^, 
what wa® otherwise incurable, 

thing® b^rcaty. 
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The Ephors upon this despatched their 
orders to Cleomibrotus, who was at that 
time in Phocis, to march directly into 
Boeotia, and at the same time sent to theh* 
allies for aid. The confederates were very 
tardy in their business, and unwilling to en- 
gage, but as yet tl»ey feared the Spartans too 
much to dare to refuse. And although many 
portents, and prodigies of ill presage, which 
I have mentioned in the life of Epaminon- 
das, had appeared; and though Prothous, 
the Laconian, did all he could to hinder it, 
yet Agesilaus would needs go forward, and 
prevailed so, that the war was decreed. He 
thought the present juncture of affairs very 
advantageous for their revenge, the rest of 
Greece being wholly free, and the Thebans 
excluded from the peace. But that this 
war was undertaken more upon passion than 
judgment, the event may prove; for the 
treaty was finished but the fourteenth of 
Scirophorion, and the Lacedaemonians re- 
ceived their great overthrow at Leuctra, on 
the fifth of Hecatombaeon , within twenty 
days. There fell at that time a thousand 
Spartans, and Cleombrotus their king, and 
around him the bravest men of the nation ; 

’ particularly, the beautiful youth, Cleonymus, 
the^Bon of Sphodrias, -vyho was thrice struck 
down at the feet of the king, and as often 
rose, but was slain at the last. 

This unexpected blow, which fell so heavy 
upon the Lacedaemonians, brought greater 
glory to Thebes than ever was acquired by 
any other of the Grecian republics, in their 
civil w'ars against each other. The beha- 
vior, notwithstanding, of the Spartans, 
though beaten, was as great, and as highly 
to be admired, as that of the Thebans. 
And indeed, if, as Xenophon says, in con- 
versation good men even in their sports and 
at theii\wine let fall many sayings that are 
worth the preserving ; how much more 
worthy to be recorded, is an exemplary 
constancy of mind, as shown, both in the 
words and in the acts of brave men, when 
they are pressed by adverse fortune! It 
happened that the Spartans were celebrating 
a solemn feast, at which many strangers 
were present from other countries, and the 
town full of them, when this news of the 
overthrow came. It was the gymnopsediae, 
and the boys were dancing in the theatre, 
when the messengers arrived from Leuctra. 
The Ephors, though they were sufficiently 
aware that this blow had ruined the Spar- 
tan power, and that their primacy over the 
rest of Greece was gone forever, yet gave 
orders that the dances should not break off, 
nor any of the celebration of the festival 
abate ; but privately sending the names of 
. the. slain to each family, out of ij^hich they 
were lost, they continued the public specta- 
eles. The next morning, mien they had 
fuU intelligence concerning it, and^ every- 
body 'kndw who were slain, and*who sur- 


vived, the fathers, relatives, and friends of 
the slain came out rejoicing in the market- 
place, saluting each other with a kind of 
exultation ; on the contrary,' the fathers of 
the survivors hid themselves at home araon? 
the women. If necessity drove any of 
them abroad they went very dejectedly, 
downcast looks, and sorrowful countenances 
The women outdid the men in it; those 
whose sons were slain, openly rejoicinir 
cheerfully making visits to one another, and 
meeting triumphantly in the temples; they 
who expected their children home, beinf» 
very silent, and much troubled. * 

But the people in general, when their al- 
lies now began to desert them, and Epam- 
inondas, in all the confidence of victory, 
was expected with an invading army in Pelo- 
ponnesus, began to think again of Agesilaiis’s 
lameness, and to entertain feelings of relitr. 
ions fear and despondency, as if tlndr having 
rejected the soundfooted, and having chos^*n 
the halting king, which the oracle had 
specially warned them against, was the oc- 
casion of all their distresses. Yet tlie re- 
gard they had to the merit and rtqnitation 
of Agesilaus, so far stilled this munmirinij 
of the people, that notwithstanding it, tliey 
intrusted themselves to him in this distress, 
as the only man that was fit to lieal the 
public malady, the arbiter of all tlieir 
difficulties, whether relating to the affairs 
of war, or peace. One great one was then 
before them, concerning the runaways (os 
their name is for them) that had fled out of 
the battle, who being many and power ful, it 
was feared that they might make some 
commotion in the republic, to prev(Mit th" 
execution of the law upon them for thmr 
cowardice. The law in that case was very 
severe ; for they were not only to be deb:u- 
red from all honors, but also it was a dis- 
grace to intermarry with them ; whoever 
met any of them in the streets, might heat 
him if he chose, nor was it lawful for him 
to resist; they in the meanwhile, were 
obliged to go about unwashed and iiieanh 
dressed, with their clothes patclnvl wim 
divers colors, and to wear their beards halt 
shaved, half unshaven. To execute so rig' 
a law as this, in a case where the ofleiid^rt 
were so many, and many of them of sue 
distinction, and that in a time when 
commonwealth wanted soldiers so much ‘ 
then it did, was of dangerous consetpmnce. 
Therefore they chose Agesilaus as a sort o 
! new lawgiver for the occasion. B’d 
without adding to or diminishing from o 
any way changing the law, came out m 
the public assembly, and said, that the la 
should sleep for to-day, but from Bus 
forth be vigorously executed. By ^ 
means he at once preserved the 
abrogation, and the citizens from ‘ 

and that he might alleviate the 
and self -distrust of the young men, he m' 
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„ inroad “t® Arcadia where carefully 
”Lidin<r all fighting, he contented himself 
sailing the territory, and taking a 
mall town behmgiug to the Mantineans, 
thus reviving the hearts of the people/ 
lettinff them see that they were not every- 

,'Lere nnsuccessful. , ^ ^ ^ 

Epaminondaa now invaded Laconia, with 
•n annw of forty thousand, besides light- 
armed men and others that followed the 
camp only for plunder, so that in all they 
were at least seventy thousand. It was now 
six hundred years since the Dorians had pos- 
sessed Laconia, and in all that time the face 
of an enemy had not been seen within thidr 
UTritories, no man daring to invade them ; 
but now they made their entrance, and burnt 
and plundered without resistance the liither- 
to untouched and sacred territory, up to Enro- 
tasy and the very suburbs of Sparta ; for Agesi- 
laus would not permit them to encounter so im- 
p«.‘tuousa torrent; as Theopompus calls it, of 
war. He contented himself with fortifying tlie 
chief parts of the city, and with placing 
guards in convenient places, enduring mean- 
while tiie taunts of the Thebans, who re- 
proached him by name as the kindler of the 
war, and the author of all tliat mischief to [ 
his country, bidding him defend himself if I 
he could. But this w'as not all ; he was 
eoually disturbed at home with the tumults 
of the city, the outcries and running about 
of the old men, who were enraged at their 
present condition, and the women yet worse, 
out 9f their senses with the clamors, and the 
fires of the enemy in the field, lie was also 
himself afflicted by the sense of his lost glo- 
ria; who having come to the throne of .Sparta 
when it w'as in its mo.st flourishing and power- 
ful condition, now lived to see it laid low in es- 
teem, ,andnll its great vaunts cut down, even 
that which he himself had been accustomed to 
use, that the women of Sparta had never 
seen tlie smoke of the enemy's fire. As it is 
said, also, that when Antalcidas once being 
ni dispute with an Athenian about* the val- 
or of the two nations, the Athenian boasted, 
that they had qften driven the Spartans from 
the river Cephisus, “ Yes,’^ said Antalcidas, 
but we never had occasion to drive you 
from Eurotas.” And a common Spartan of 
^c>te, being in company with an Argive, 
J^ho w^ bragging how many Spartans lay 
ouned in the neldsof Argos, replied, “ None 
^ you are buried in the country of Laconia/’ 

X et now the case was so altered, that An- 
'Wcidas, beittg one of the Ephor8,out of fear 
sent away his children privately to the island 
<>^Cythera. ^ ^ 

lien the enemy essayed to get over the 
to attack the town, Agesi- 
iiS*i.**^^®***^^*“®^ the rest, betook himself to 
if? places and strong-holds of it. But 
Burotas at that time was swol- 
2 k) a great height with snow that had fal- 
^ and made the passage very difficult to 


the Thebans, not only by its depth, but much 
more by its extr^e coldness. Whilst this 
was doing, Epatniiiondas was seen in the front 
of the phalanx and was pointed out to 
Ageailaus, wdio looked long at him, and said 
but these words, “ O bold man! ” But when 
he came to the city, and would have fain at- 
tempted something within the limits of it that 
might rai.se him a trophy there, he could not 
ttnnpt Agesilaus out of his hold, but was 
force<l to march off again, wasting the coun- 
try as ho went. 

Meanwhile, a body of long discontented 
and bad citizens, about two huinlred in num- 
ber, having got into a strong part of tlu» town 
calle<l the Issorion, where the tempi* of Diana 
stands, seized and garrisoned it. 'Phe Spar-* 
tans would have fallen upon them instantly ; 
but Agesilaus, not knowing liow far the sedi- 
tion might reach, bad(^ them forbear, and 
going himself in his ordinary dress, with but 
one .servant, when he cann* near tlie relwds, 
called out, and told them, that they mistook 
their orders; this was not th<5 right place; 
they were to go, one part of them thither show- 
ing tlnmi another place in the city, and part 
to another which lie also sliowecl. d’he con- 
spirators gladly lu'ard this, thinking them- 
8{‘lv<*s nnsnspected of tr<*ason, and read.ily 
went off to the places which he showed them. 
Whereupon Agesilaus pla<*ed in tlu'ir room 
a guard of his own; and of the conspirators 
lie appreheinled fiftepn, an<l put tn<*m b) 
death in tlie niglit. But after this, a much 
more dange?*ous consj>iracv was discovered of 
Spartan citizens, win) hat'l privattdy met in 
each other’s houses, ])lotting a revolution. 
These were men whom it was e(pially dau- 
gerouH to proseeute publicly according to law, 
and to coijniv(* at. Ag-'sihtus took council with 
the Ephors, and put th<*He also to death pri- 
vately without ]>ro(S*ss ; a thing never hetora 
known in the case of any born Spartan. 

At this time, also, many of the Helots and 
country p(*ople, who were in the army, ran 
away to the enemy, wliich was a inatbir of 
great consbrnation to the city. He there- 
fore cause<l some officers of his, every morn- 
ing before day, to search the (piarbrs of the 
soldiers, and wdierfs any man was gone, to 
hide liis aims, that so the greatness of the 
number might not appear. 

Historians differ alKiut the cause of the 
Thebans' departure from Sparta. Some 
say, the winter forced them; as also that the 
ArcadiSn soldiers disbanding, made’it neces- 
sary for the rest to retire. Others say, that they 
stayed there, three months, till they had laid 
the whole country waste. Theopfimpus !• 
the only author who says that when Uie 
Boeotian generals had already resolved upon 
the retreat, Phrixus, the Spartan, came tOL 
them, and offered them from Agesilaus ten 
talents to be gone, so hiring them to do what 
they were already doing of theiy own accord. 
How be alpne should come to be aware of thiS| 
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1 know not ; only in this all authors agree, 
that the saving of Sparta frdm ruin was wholly 
due to the wisdom of Agesilaus,who in this ex- 
tremity of affairs quitted all his ambition and 
his haughtiness, and resolved to play a saving 
game. But all his wisdom and courage was not 
suflicient to recover the glo^ of it, and to raise 
it to its ancient greatness. For as we see in hu- 
man bodies, long used to a very strict and too 
exquisitely regular diet, any single great dis- 
order is usually fatal ; so here one stroke 
overthrew the whole State’s long prosperity. 
Nor can we be surprised at this. Lycurgus 
had formed a polity admirably designed for 
the peace, harmony, and virtuous life of the 
citizens ; and their fall came from their as- 
» ‘suming foreign dominion and arbitrary sway, 
things wholly undesirable, in the judgment 
of Lycurgus, for a well-conducted and happy 
State. 

Agesilaus being now in years, gave over 
all military employments ; out his son, Ar- 
chidamus, having received help from Dion- 
ysius of Sicily, gave a great defeat to the 
Arcadians, in the fight known by the name 
of the Tearless Battle, in which there was a 
great slaughter of the enemy without the loss 
of one Spartan. Yet this victory, more than 
anything else, discovered the present weakness 
of Sparta; for heretofore victory was esteemed 
80 usual a thing with them,that for their greats 
est successes, they merely sacrificed a cock to 
the gods. The soldiers never vaunted, nor did 
the citizens display any great joy at the 
news ; even when the great victory, described 
by ThucydideSf was obtained at Mantinea, 
the messenger that brought the news had no 
other reward than a piece of meat, sent by 
the magistrates from the common table, j 
But at the news of this Arcadian victory, I 
they were not able to. contain themselves ; 
Agesilaus went out in procession with tears 
of joy in his eyes, to meet and embrace his 
son, and all tne magistrates and public offi- 
cers attended him . The old men and the wo- 
men marched out as far as the river Eurotas, 
lifting up their hands, and thanking the ! 
gods, that Sparta was now cleared again of 
the disgrace and indignity that had befallen 
her, and once more saw the light of day. 
Since before, they tell us, the Spartan men, 
out of shame at their disasters, did not dare 
80 much as to look their wives in the face. 

When Epaminondas restored Messene, 
and recalled from all quarters the ancient 
citizens to inhabit it, they were not able to 
obstruct the design, being not in condition 
of appearing in the field against them. But 
it went ^eatly against Agesilaus in the 
minds of his countrymen, when they found 
80 large a territory, equal to their own in 
compass, and for fertility the richest of all 
Greece, which they had enjoyed bo long, 
taken from them in his rejgn. Therefore it 
was that the king broke off treaty with the 
Thebans, when they offered hun peace, 


rather than set his^hand to the passing awi^ 
of that country, though it was already 
from him. Which point of honor l^id lit 
to have cost him deaf; for pot loner after h 
was overreached by a stratagem, which h^ 
almost amounted to the loss of Sparta 
when the Mantineans again revolted from 
Thebes to Sparta, and Epaminondas under- 
stood that Agesilaus was come to their as' 
sistance with a powerful army, he privately 
in the night quitted his c^uarters at Tneroa^ 
and unknown to the Mantmeans, passing by 
Agesilaus, marched towards Sparta, insJ- 
much that he failed very little of fakinir it 
empty and unarmed. Agesilaus had intelli. 
gence sent him by Euthynus, the Thespian, 
as Callisthenes says, but Xenophon says by 
a Cretan ; and immediately despatched a 
horseman to Lacedaemon, to apprise them of 
it, and to let them know that he was hasten- 
ing to them. Shortly after his arrival the 
Thebans crossed the Eurotas. They made 
an assault upon the town, and were received 
by Agesilaus with great courage, and with 
exertions beyond what was to be expected 
at his years. For he did not now fight with 
that caution and cunning which he formerly 
made use of, but put all upon a desperate 
push ; which, though not his usual method, 
succeeded so well, that he rescued the city 
out of the very hands of Epaminondas, and 
forced him to retire, and, at the erection of 
a trophy, was able, in the presence of their 
wives and children , to declare that tlie La- 
cedaimonians had nobly paid their del^t to 
their couiltry, and particularly his son Archi- 
damns, who had that day maae himself illus- 
trious, both by his courage and agility #t 
body, rapidly passing about by the short lanes 
to every endangered point, and everywhere 
maintaining the town against the enemy 
with but few to help him. Isadas, how- 
ever, the son of Phoebidas, must have been, 
I think, the admiration of the enemy as well 
as of his friends. lie was a youth of re- 
markable beauty and stature, in the very 
flower of the most attractive time of life, 
when the boy is just rising intp tlie man. He 
had no arms upon him, and scarcely clothes; 
he had just anointed himself at home, when 
upon the alarm, without further waiting? 
that undress, he snatched a spear in one 
hand, and a sword in the other, and broke 
his way through the combatants to the 
enemies, striking at all he met. He received 
no wound, whether it were that a special 
divine care rewarded his valor witii ao 
extraordinary protection, or whether nis 
shape being so large and beautiful, and hi» 
dress so unusual, they thought him more 
than a man. The Ephors gave him a |a^ 
land ; but as soon as they ha3 done so, they 
fined him a thousand drachmas, for gom? 
out to battle unarmed. 

A few days after this there was- aooffieir 
battle fought near hUntinea, in wbico 
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Epamioondas, having routed the van off As soon as he arrived in Egypt, all the 
the Lacedaemonians, was eager in the pursuit great officers of the kingdom came to pay 
of th^m, when Antiprates, the Laconian, their compliments to him at his landing, 
wounded him with a spear, says Dioscorides; His reputation being so great had raised the 
but the Spartans to- this day call the pos- expectation of the whole country, and crowds 
terity of this Anticrates, swordsmen, be- flocked in to see him ; but when they found, 
cause he wounded Eparainondas with a instead of the splendid prince whom they 
sword. They so dreaded Epaminondas when looked for,, a little old man of contemptible 
living, that the slayer of him was embraced appearance, without all ceremony lying 
and adihired by all ; they decreed honors and down uf>on the grass, in coarse and thread- 
mfts to him, and an exemption from taxes bare clothes, they fell into laughter and 
to his posterity, a privilege enjoyed at this scorn of him, crying out, that the old prov- 
day by Callicrates, one of his descendants. erb was now made good, “The mountain 
Epaminondas being slain, there was a had brought forth a mouse.'* They wore yet 
generai peace again concluded, from wliicii more astonished at his stupidityf as they 
Agesilaus’s party excluded the Messenians, thought it, who, when presents were made 
as men that had no city,* and therefore him of all sorts of provisions, took only the 
would not let them swear to the league; to meal, the calves, and the geese, but rejected 
which when the rest of the Greeks admitted the sweetmeats, the confections and per- 
them, the Lacedaemonians broke otf, and fumes ; and when they urged him to the 
continued the war alone, in hopes of subdu- acceptance of them, took them and gave 
ing the Messenians. In this Agesilaus was them to the helots in his army. Yet he was 
esteemed a stubborn and headstrong man, taken, Theophrastus tells us, with the gar- 
and insatiable of war, who took such pains lands they made of the papyrus, because of 
to undermine the general peace, and to pro- their simplicity, and when ho returned 
tract the war at a time when he had not home, he demanded one of the king, which 
money to carry it on with, but wjis forced lie carried with him. 

t() borrow of his friends and raise subscrip- When he joiniul with Tachos, he found 
lions, with much difficulty, while the city, his expectation of being gencral-in-chief dis- 
above all things, needed repose. And all appointed. Tachos rt'served that place for 
this to recover the one poor town of Mes- himself, making Ag<‘silau8 only captain of 
sene, after he had lost so great an empire the mercenaries, and Chabrias, the Athenian, 
both by sea and land, as the Spartans were commander of tlie fleet. This was fhe first 
possessed of, when ho began to reign. occasion of his di.scontent, but there followed 

But it added still more to his ill-repute others ; he was eoinpelled daily to submit to 
when he put himself into the service of the in.solence and vanity of this Egyptian, 
Tachos, the Egyptian. They thought it too and was at lengtli forced to attend him into 
ulfVvorthy of a man of his high station, who Phoenicia, in a condition much below his , 
was then looked upon as the first commander character and dignity, whicn h« bore and 
in all Greece, who had filled all countries put up with for a time, till ho had om)ortu- 
with his renown, to let himself out to hire nityof showing liis feelings. It was afforded 
to a barbarian, an Egyptian rebel, (for Ta- him by Nectanabis, the cousin of Tachos, 
clios was no better) and to fight for pay, as who commanded a large force under him, 
captain only of a band of mercenaries. If, and shortly after des(;rted him, and was pro- 
they said, at those years of eighty and odd, claimed king by the Egyptians. This man 
after his body had been w'orn out with age, invited Agesilaus to join his party, and tha 
and enfeebled with wounds, he had resumed like ho did to Cliabriiis, offering great re- 
mat noble undertaking, the liberation of wards tf> both. Tachos, susnocting it, im- 
tne Greeks from Persia, it had been worthy rnediabdy api)lied himself both to Agesilaus 
of some reproof. To make an action honor- and (.'habrias, with great humility beseech- 
ahle, it ouj^ht to be agreeable to the age, ing their continuance in his friendship, 
and other circumstances of the person ; since Chabrias consented to it, and did what he 
is circumstance and proper measure that could by persuasion and good words to keejp 
g}ve an action its character, and make it Agesilaus with them. But he gave this 
cittier good or bad. But Agesilaus valued short reply, “ You, O Chabrias, came hither 
»ot other men's discourses; he thought no a volunteer, and may go and stay as you see 
Pj*'® employment dishonorable ; the igno- cause ; but I am the servant of Sparta, ap- 
West thing in his esteem, was for a man to pointed to head the E^ptians, and there- 
j Idle and useless at home, waiting for his fore I cannot fi^ht against those to whom 
^sth to come and take him. The money, I was sent as a friend, unless I am command- 
m^fore, that he received from Tachos, ^e ed to do so by ray country." This being said, 
in raising men, with whom having he despatched messengers to Sparta, who ' 
his shipe, he took also thirty Spartan were sufficiently supplied with matter both 
coutiAaii,.^ _ . I' , , . dispraise of Tticnos, and commenda^Oiai 

of Nectanabis. The two Esyptians also sent 
their mnbassadors to LaceoAiiioti, the 6iie to 


. mm, as lormeriy ne i 

^ A«ntio expedition, end set i 
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claim continuance of the league already made, 
the other to make great offers for the breaking 
of it, and making a new one. The Spartans 
having heard both sides, gave in their public 
answer, that they referred the whole matter 
to Agesilaus ; but privately wrote to him, to 
act as he should find it best for the profit Of 
the commonwealth. Upon receipt of his or- 
ders, he at once changed sides, carrying all 
the mercenaries with him to Nectanabis, 
covering with the plausible pretence of act- 
ing for the benefit of his country, a most 
questionable piece of conduct, which, stripped 
of that disguise, in real truth was no better 
than do\^right treachery. But the Lacedae- 
monians, who make it their first principle ot 
action to serve their countrj’^’s interest, know 
not any thing to be just or unjust by any 
measure but that. 

Tachos, being thus deserted by the mercen- 
aries, fled for it ; upon which a new king of 
the Men desian province was proclaimed his 
successor, and came against Nectanabis with 
an army of one hundred thousand men. Nec- 
tanabis, in his talk with Agesilaus, profess- 
ed to despise them as newly raised men, who, 
though many in number, were of no skill in 
war, being most of them mechanics and 
tradesmen, never bred to war.^ lo whom 
Agesilaus answered, that he did not fear 
their numbers, but did fear their ignor- 
ance, which gave no room for employ- 
ing stratagem against them. Stratagem 
only avails with men who are alive to sus- 
picion, and expecting to be assailed, expose 
themselves by their attempts at defence ; but 
one who has no thought or expectation of 
any thing, gives as little opportunity to the 
enemy, as he who stands stock-still does to a 
wrestler. The Mendesian was not wanting 
in solicitations of Agesilaus, insomuch that 
Nectanabis grew jealous. But when Agesi- 
laus advised to fight the enemy at once, say- 
ing it was folly to protract the war and rely 
on-time, in a contest with men who had no 
experience in fighting battles, but with their 
great numbers might be able to surround 
them, afid cut off their communications by 
intrenchments, and anticipate them in many 
matters of advantage, this altogether con- 
firmed him in his fears and suspicions. He 
took quite the contrary course, and retreated 
into a large and strongly fortified town. 
Agesilaus, finding himself mistrusted, took 
it very ill, and was full of indignation, yet 
was ashamed to changes sides back again, or 
to go ' away without effecting any thin^, so 
that heifWas forced to follow Nectanabis into 

the town. ' , u * 

When the enemy came up, and began to 
draw lines about the town, and to intrench, 
the Egyptian now resolved upon a battle, out 
df fear of a siege. And the Greeks were 
eager for it, provisions growing already scarce 
in the town. When Agesilaus opposed it, 
the Egyititians then suspected him much 


more, publicly calling him the betrayer of 
the king. But Agesilaus, being now*^ satis- 
fied, within himself bore these reproaches 
patiently, and foUpwed the design which he 
had laid, of overreaching the enemy, which 
was this. 

The enemy were forming a deep ditch and 
high wall, resolving to shut up the garrison 


and starve it. When the ditch was hrouTht 
almost quite round and the two emN had all 
but met, he took the advantage of the niglu, 
and armed all his Greeks. Then going to 
the Egyptian, “This young man, is your 
opportunity, said he, “ of saving yourself, 
which 1 all this while durst not announce, h 
discovery should prevent it; but now the ene- 
my has at his own cost, and the pains and la- 
bor of his own men,provided for our security. 

As much of this wall as is built will prev. nt 
them from surrounding us with their luulii- ' 
tude, the gap yet left will be sufficient for us , 
to sally out by ; now play the man, juid fnl- 
low the example the Greeks wdll give yon, 
and by fighting valiantly, save yourself and 
your army ; their front will not be able to 
stand against us, and their rear we are suf- 
ficiently secured from, by a wall of their own 
making. Nectanabis, admiring the sa^a. 
city of Agesilaus, immediatedy placed him- 
self in the middle of the Greek troops, and 
fought with them ; and upon the first charge 
soon routed the enemy. Agesilaus liaving 
now gained credit with the king, proceeded 
to use, like a trick in wrestling, the same 
stratagem over again. He soiiietiiues pn- 
tended a retreat, at other times advanced t*) 
attack their flanks, and by this 
last drew them into a place inclosed beUmu 
two ditches that were very deep, and luiui 
water. When he had them at this ad\.n- 
tage, he soon charged them, drawing up 
frSnt of his battle equal to the space between 
the two ditches, so that they bad no wa> ; 
surrounding him, being 
oil both sides. They made but littk rts _ 
ance ; many fell, others fled and were dis- 

^^Nectanabis, being thus settled and fixed 
in his kingdom, with much 
affection invited Agesilaus to spend Ins 
ter in Egypt, but he made haste hoine ^ 
sistinwari of his own country, winch 
he knew in want of money, and i< 
hire mercenaries, whilst their own me 
fighting abroad. The king. 
missed him very honorably, ,f' j J 

other gifts presented him vrith „ 

and thirty talents of silver, toward ~ 

of the war. But the weather being 
tuous, his ships kept in shore, and j,,. 
along the coast of Africa he reached 
habited spot called the Port of ? *jine. 

here, when his ships were just upon »n ^ 
he expired, being Sighty-fonr y**™ 
having reigned m 
Thirty of Aioh years he passed.witb tb 
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ntation of being the greatest and most pow- 
erful man of all Greece, and was looked 
upon ai in a manner, general and king of it, 
until the battle of Leuctra. It was the cus- 
tom of the Spartans to bury their common 
dead in the place where they died, whatso- 
ever country it ^as.but their kings they car- 
ried home. The followers of Agesilaus, for 


want of honey, inclosed his body in wax, 
and so conveyed him to Lacedaemon. 

His son Archidamus succeeded him on his 
throne ; so did his posterity successively to 
Agis, the fifth from Agesilaus; who was 
slain by Leonidas, while attempting to re- 
store the ancient discipline of Sparta. 


P O M P E Y. 


The people of Rome seem to have enter- 
tained tor rompey from his childhood, the 
same affection that Prometheus in the tragedy 
of dsisohylus expresses for Hercules, speaking 
of him as the author of his deliverance, in 
these words, 


Ah cruel Sire 1 how dear thy son to me I 
The generous offspring of my enemy 1 

For on the one hand, never did the Romans 
give such demonstrations of a vehement and 
fierce hatred against any of their generals, as 
they did against Strabo, the father of Poiu- 
jM*y; during whose lifetime, it is true, they 
stood in awe of his military txiwer, as indeed 
he was a formidable warrior, hut immediately 
uixm his death, which happened by a stroke 
of thunder, tliey treated him with the utmost 
ceiitumely, dragging his corpse from the 
bier, as it was carried to his funeral. On 
the other side, never had any Roman the 
p'ople’s good-will and devotion more zealous 
throughout all the changes of fortune, more 
early in its first springing up, or more 
sU'adily rising with nis prosperity, or more 
constant in his adversity, than Pompey had. 
Ill Strabo, there was one great cause of their 
hatred, his insatiable covetousness ; in Pom- 
T><"y, there were many that helped to make 
him the object of their love ; his temperance, 
his skill, and exercise in war, his eloquence 
of speech, integrity of mind, and affability in 
conversation and address ; insomuch that no 
man ever asked a favor with less offence, or 
conferred one with a better grace. When 
he gave, it was without assumption , when he 
rec^iveti, it was with dignity and honor, 
hi his youth, his countenance pleaded for 
'm, seeming to anticipate his eloquence, 
win upon the affections of the people 
lore he spoke. His beauty even in his 
oom of youth had something in it at once 
, gentleness and dignity ; and when his 
pnme of manhood came, the majesty and 
his character at once became 
ble in it. His hair sat somewhat hollow 
^ little ; and this, with the lan- 
][ motion of his eyes, seemed to form 

though perhaps 
e talk^ of than really apparent, to the 
. Alexander. And because 
b name to him in his youth, 


Pompey himself did not decline it, ibsomuch 
that some called him so in derision. And 
Lucius Philippus, a man of consular dignity, 
when he w'as pleading in favor of him, 
thought it not unfit to say, that people could 
not be surprised if Philip was a lover of 
Alexander. 

It is related of Flora, the courtesan, that 
when she was now pretty old, she took great 
delight in speaking of her early familiarity 
with Tonipey, and was wont to say, that she 
could never part after being with him with- 
out a bite. She would further tell, that 
Geminius, a companion of Pompey’s, fell in 
love with her, and ma<le his court vyith great 
importunity ; and on her refusing, and 
telling him, however lior inclinations were, 
yet she could not gratify his desires for 
Pompey’s sake, he therefore made his request 
to Pompey, and PomiM^v frankly gave his 
consent, but never afUn'wards would have 
any converse with her, notwithstanding that 
he seemed to have a great passion for her ; 
and Flora, on this occasion, showed none of 
the levity that miglit have been expected of 
her, but languish<*<l for some time after under 
a sickness brought on by grief and desire. 
This Flora, we an.* U)ltl, was such a celebrated 
beauty, that C;ecilius Metellus, when he 
adorned the temple of Castor and Pollux 
with paintings and statues, among the rest 
dedicaterl hers for her singular beauty. ^ In 
his conduct also to the wife of Demetrius, 
ids freed servant, (who haci great influence 
with him in his lifetime, and left an estate 
of four thousand talents,) Pompey acted 
contrary to his usual habits, not quite fairly 
or generously, fearing lest he should fall under 
the cotnraoo. censure of being enamoured and 
charmed with her l>eauty, wliich was irresist- 
ible, and4ecame famous every wnere. Nevfer- 
theless, though he seemed t<» be so extremely 
circumspect and cautious, yet even in matters 
of this nature, he could not avoi<l the.caluiii- 
ni^ of his enemies, but upon the score of 
married women, they accused him, m if he 
had connived at many things, and embezzled 
the public revenue to gratify their l^nry. 

Of his easiness of temper and j>lamtiess» in 
what related' to eating and drinking, the 
story is told, that once in a sickness, When 
his stomach nauseated common meats, his 
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physician prescribed him a thrush to e^ ; 
but upon search, there was none to be bought 
for they were not then in season, and one tel- 
ling him they were to be had at Lucullus s, 
who kept them all the year round, “ So 
then,” said he, “if it were not for Lucul- 
lus's luxury, Pompey should not live ; ” and 
thereupon not minding the prescription of 
the physician, ho contented himself ynth 
such meat as could easily be procured. But 
this was at a later time. 

Being as yet a very young man, and upon 
an expedition in which his father was com- 
manding against Cinria, he had in his tent 
with him one Lucius Terentius, as his com- 
panion and comrade, who, being corrupted 
by Cinna, entered into an engagement to 
kill Pompey, as others had done to set the 
general’s tent on fire. This conspiracy beiny 
discovered to Pompey at supper, he showe. 
no discomposure at it, but on the contrary 
drank more liberally than usual, and ex- 
pressed great kindness to Terentius ; but 
about bedtime, pretending to go to his repose, 
he stole away secretly out of the tent, and 
setting a guard about his father, quietly 
expected the event. Terentius, when he 
thought the proper time come, rose with Ids 
naked sword, and coming to Pompey’s bed- 
side, stabbed several strokes through the bed- 
clathes, as if he were lying there. Immedi- 
ately after this there was a great uproar 
throughout all the camp, arising from the 
hatred they bore to the general, and an 
universal movement of the soldiers to revolt, 
all tearing down their tents, and betaking 
themselves to their arms. The general him- 
self all this while durst not venture out 
because of the tumult ; but Pompey, going 
about in the midst of them, besought them 
with tears; and at last threw himself pros- 
trate upon his face before the gate of the 
camp, and lay therein the passage at their 
feet, shedding tears, and bidding those that 
were marching off, if they would go, trample 
upon him. Upon which, none could help 
going back again, and all, except eight hun- 
dred, either through shame or compassion, 


iaratory pleadings against his accuser, 
mich he showed an activity and steai 
[wvness beyond hisiyears, and gained great 
iputation and favor ; insomuch that Autis- 
wius, the praetor and judge of the cause, took 
A great liking to him, and offered him his 
taaughter in marriage, having had some com- 
' munications with his friends about it. Pom- 
pey accepted the proposal, and they were 
privately contracted; however, the secret was 
not so closely kept as to escape the multitude, 
but it was discernible enough, from the favor 
shown him by Antistius in his cause. And 
at last, when Antistius pronounced the ab.so- 
lutory sentence of the judges, the people, as 
if it had been upon a signal given, made the 
acclamation used according to ancient cus- 
tom, at marriages, Talasio. The origin of 
which custom is related to be this. At the 
time when the daughters of the Sabines 
came to Rome, to see the shows and sports 
there, and were violently seized ui>on by 
the most distinguished and bravest of th^ 
Romans for wives, it happened that some 
goatswains and herdsmen of the mean^'r 
rank were carrying off a beautiful and tall 
maiden ; and lest any of their betters shoul<l 
meet them, and take her away, as they ran, 
thev cried out with one voice, Tulnsioy 1 ala- 
si us being a well-known and popular person 
among them, in so much that all that hoard 
the name, clapped their hands for joy, and 
joined with them in the shout, as applauding 
and congratulating the chance. Now, say 
they, because this proved a fortunate match 
to Talasius, hence it is that this acclamation 
is sportively used as a nuptial cry "‘i' 
dings. This is the most credible of the ac- 
counts that are given of the Talasio. n' 
.some few days after this judgment, 1 ompey 
married Antistia. . 

After this he went to Cinna’s camp, wir;re 
finding some false suggestions and calumnies 
prevailing against him, he began to be atnu' , 
and presently withdrew himself 
which sudden disappearance occasioned gre 
suspicion. And there went a rumor 
speech through all the camp, that 


dred. either througn sname or cuiupassiuu, «... — - ' 

repented, and were reconciled to the general. | murdered the j 

Af nr%r%n fVift Hpat.h of Strabo, i that had been anyways disoblige 


Immediately upon the death of Strabo, 
there was an action commenced against Pom- 
pey, as his heir, for that his father had em- 
bezzled the public treasure. But Pompey, 
having traced the principal thefts, charged 
theto upon one Alexander, a freed«^lave of 
his father’s, and proved before the judges, 
that he had been the aopropriator. But he 
himself was accused of having in his pos^s- 
sion some hunting tackle, and books, that 
were taken at Asculum. To this he confess- 
ed thus far, that he received them from his 
father when he took Asculum, hut pleaded 
further, Siat he had lost them since, upon 
Cinna’s return to Rome, when his house was 
broken open and plundered by Cinna’s 
/tuards. ta this cause htf had a great many 


wliich ftil 

that had been anyways disobliged, ami 
any malice to him, resolved to make ai ‘ 
sault upon him. He endeavoring to maK 
his escape, was seized by a c®»tiinon, 
pursued him with his naked sword. ’ 

in this distress, fell upon his knees, aiH 
fered him his seal-ring, of great 
his ransom; but the centurion » 

insolently, saying, “ 1 did not come ^ 

covenant, but to be reyenged upon a la 
and wicked tyrant ; and so dispatched 
immediately. . ^ „ fvrast 

Thus Cinna being slain, 
yet more senseless than he, took the coi 
and exercised it, whUe Sylla .tioo 

approaching, much to the joy andeatisfact^ 
of most people, who in their present 
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were ready to find aome comfort if it 
but in the exchfmge of a master. For 
city was brought to that pass by oppressit^ 
and calamities, that being utterly in despai] 


of liberty, men were only anxious for thimhe oattle, where he himself was in person 


mildest and most tolerable bondage. At^j 
that time Pompey was in Picenum in Italy 
where he spent some time amusing himself, 
as he had estates in the country there, 
though tlie chief motive of his stay was the 
liking he felt for the towms of that district, 
which all regarded him with hereditary feel- 
ings of kindness and attachment. But when 
he now saw that the noblest and best of the 
city began to forsake their homes and prop- 
erty, and fly from all quarters to Sylla’s 
camp, as to their haven, lie likewise was de- 
sious to go ; not, however, as a fugitive 
alone and with nothing to offer, but as a 
friend rather than a suppliant, in a way that 
would gain him honor, bringing helj> along 
with him, and at the head of a body of troops. 
Accordingly he solicited the Picentines for 
uieir assistance, who as cordially embraced 
his motion, and rejected the messengers 
sent from Car bo ; insomuch that a certain 
Vindius taking upon him to say, that Pom 
ney w^as come from the school- room to put 
himself at the head of the people, they were 
so incensed that they fell forthwith upon this 
Vindius and killed him , From henceforward 
Pompey, finding a spirit of governinent upon 
him, though not above twenty- three years 
<l®^*iving an authority by com- 
mission from any man, took the privilege to 
pant himself full powder, and causing a tri- 
himai to be erected in the market-place of 
Auximum, a populous city, expelled two of 
meir principal men, brothers, of the name of 
ventidius, who were acting against him in 
Carlo’s interest, commanding them by a 
public* fdict to depart the city ; and then 
proceeded to levy soldiers, issuing out com- 
tniasions to centurions, and other officers, 
^cording to the form of military discipline. 
And in this manner he went round all the 
of the cities in the district. So that 
those of Carbo’s faction flying, and all others 
Cheerfully submitting to his command, in a 
Utle time he mustered three entire legions, 
aving supplied himself beside with all 
annerof provisions, beasts of burden, car- 
other neces.saries of war. And 
* n this ^uipage he set forward on his 
Sylla, not as if he were in 
but i desirous of escaping observation, 

„ Y, journeys, making several halts 
I«n the road, to distress and annoy the ene- 
dr\ himself to detach from 

every part of Italy that he 

through. 

commanders of the enemy encoun- 
tiu ^ once, Carinsa, Cloelius, and Bru- 
ana drew up their forces, not all In the 
togetiieron any one part, but en- 
three several armies in a circle about 


him, they resolved to encompass and over- 
power him. Pompey was no w^ay alarmed at 
this, but collecting all his troops into on© 
body, and placing his horse in the front of 


he singled out and bent all his forces against 
yBrutus, and when the Celtic horsemen from 
the enemy^s side rode out to meet him, Pom- 
pey himself encountering hand to hand with 
the foremost and stoutest among them, kill- 
ed him with his spear. The rovst seeing this 
turned their backs, and fled, and breaking 
the ranks of their own foot, presently caused 
a general rout ; whereiijwn the coinmand- 
er.s fell out among themselves, and marched 
off, some one way some another, as their 
fortunes led them, ainl the towns round 
about came in and surrendered themselves 
to Pompey, concluding that tin* enemy was 
dispersed for fear. Next after these, Scipio, 
the consul, came to attack him, and with as 
little 8iicce.ss ; for before the armies could 
join, or be within the throw of tlieir javelins, 
Scipio’s soldiers saluted Pompey’s, and came 
over to them, while Sci))io made his escai^e 
by flight. Last of all, Carbo himself sent 
ilowii several troons of horse against him by 
the river Arsis, which Pom}>ey assailed witn 
the .same courage ami suciress as before ; and 
having routed and put them t^ flight, he 
forced them in the })ursuit into difficult 
ground, unpassable for hoise, where seeing 
no hopes of (‘scaj>e, they yielded themselves 
with their horses and armor, all to his 
mercy. 

Syila was hitherto unacquainted with all 
these actions; and on the first intelligence 
ho r<*ceivejl of liis niovemeuts was in great 
anxiety about liim, fearing lest he should 
be cut off among so many ami such expe- 
rienced comnianders of the enemy, and 
marched therefore wiili all speed to his aid. 
Now J*oini)ey, having advice of his approach, 
sent out orders to his officers, to marshal 
and draw u]> all his forces in full array, 
that they might make the finest and noldest 
appearance before the commander-in-chief; 
for he expected indeed great honors from 
him, but met with even greator. For ^ 
soon as SylU saw him thus advancing, his 
army so well appointed, his men so young 
and strong, and their spirits so high and 
hopeful with their successes, he alighted' 
from his horse, and being first, as was his 
due, salffb^d by them with the title of Im- 
perator, he returned the salutation umu 
Pompey, in the same term and ‘style of Im* 
pjrator, which might well cause surprise, as 
none could have ever anticipatod that ha . 
would have imparted, to on^ so young iu 
years and not yet a senator, a title whi^ 
was the object of oontention between him 
and the Scipios and MariL And indeed M 
the rest of his deportment was agreeable to 
this first compliment; whinever Pomp^ 
came into bis presence, he paid some sort o| 
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respect to him, either in rising and being embraces of another for him, and that An. 
uncovered, or the like, which he was rarely tistia should be divorced w^th dishonor and 
* seen to do to any one else, notwithstanding misery, by him, for whose sake she had 
that there were many about him of great been but just before bereft of her father, 
rank and honor, let Pompey was not For Antistius was murdered in the senate, 
puffed up at all, or exalted with these because he was suspected to be a favorer of 
favors. And when Sylla would have sent Svlla for Pompey ’s sake; and her mother, 
him with all expedition into Gaul, a prov- likewise, after she had seen all these indig. 
ince in which it was thought Metellus who nities, made away with herself, a ^new ca- 
commanded in it had done nothing worthy lamity to be added to the tragic accompani- 
of the large forces at his disposal, Pompey ments of this marriage, and that there 
urged, that it could not be fair or honorable might be nothing wanting to complete them, 
for him, to take a province out of the hands iEmilia herself died, almost immediacy 
nf hiq spnior in command and superior in after entering Pompey's house in childbed. 


of his senior in command and superior in after entering Pompey s house in childbed, 
reputation; however, if Metellus were will- About this time news came to Sylla, that 
ing, and should request his service, he should Perpenna was fortifying himself in Sicily, 
be very ready to accompany and assist him that the island was now^ become a refuge 
in the war. Which when Metellus came to and receptacle for the relics of the adverse 
understand, he approved of the proposal, party, that Carbo was hovering about those 
and invited him over by letter. And on seas with a navy, that Domitius had fallen 
this Pompey fell immediately into Gaul, in upon Africa, and that many of the exiled 
where he not only achieved wonderful ex- men of note who had escaped froni tlu^ pro- 
ploits of himself, but also fired up and scriptions were daily flocking into those 
kindled again that bold and warlike spirit, parts. Against these, therefore, Pompey was 
whicli old age had in a manner extinguished sent with a large force; and no sooner was 
in Metellus, into a new heat; just as molten he arrived in Sicily, but Perpenna irnme* 
copper, they say, when poured upon that diately departed, leaving the whole nland 
which is cold and solid, will dissolve, and to him. Pompey received the distressed 
melt it faster than fire itself. But as when cities into favor, and treated all with great 
a famous wrestler has gained the first place humanity, except the Mamertmes in Mes- 
among men, and borne away the prizes at sena; for when they protested against Ins 
all the games, it is not usual to take account court and jurisdiction, alleging their pnvi- 
of his victories as a boy, or to enter them lege and exemption founded upon an ancient 
upon record among the rest; so with the charter or grant of the Romans, he replied 
exploits of Pompey in his youth, though sharply, “ What ! will you never cease pra- 
they were extraordinary in themselves, yet ting of laws to us that have swords 
because they were obscured and buried in sides? It was thought, likewise, tlia |ie 
the multitude and greatness of his later showed some inhumanity to Carbo, s.*eimng 
wars and conquests, I dare not be particular rather to insult over his misfortunes, t lan 
in them, lest, by trifling away time in the to chastise his crimes. For if there < 
lesser moments of his youth, we should be been a necessity, as perhaps there was, i 
driven to omit those greater actions and he should be taken off, that might la 
fortunes which best illustrate his character, been done at first, as soon as he was taken 

Now, when Sylla had brought all Italy prisoner, for then it would have J 

under his dominion, and was proclaimed act of him that commanded it. n 

dictator, he began to reward the rest of his Pompey commanded a man that had n 
followers, bv giving them wealth, appointing thrice consul of Rome, to be brougn 
them to offices in the State, and granting fetters to stand at the bar, 
them freely and without restriction any ting upon the bench in judgment, exai o 
favors they asked for. But as for Pompev, the cause with the formalities of ' 

admiring his valor and conduct, and think- offence and indignation of all Uiai > 
ing that he might prove a great stay and present, and afterwards ordered mm 
support to him hereafter in his affairs, he taken away and put to death. It is ^ 
sought means to attach him to himself by by the way, of Carlw, that as soon .. 

some personal alliance, and his wif^Metella was brought to the place, and saw t ‘ | 

joining in his wishes, they two persuaded drawn for execution, he was s^uddeiUs sti 

Pompey to put away Antistia, and marry with a looseness or pain m his boweis, 
JEmilia, the step-daughter of Sylla, borne by desired a little respite of 
Metellato Scaurus her former husband, she and a convenient place "jof 

being at that Very time the wife of another And yet further, Caius Oppius, pjjy 

man; living with him, and with child by Csesar, tells us, that Pompey dealt cru 
him. These were the very tyrannies of mar- with Quintus Valerius, a man oi 

riage, and much more agreeable to the times learning and science. For „ j arew 

under Sylla, than to the nature and habits brought to him, he walked aside, ana ^ 
of Pbmpey; thdft .Emilia great with child him into conversation, imd after inm s 

diottld De, as it were, ravished from the variety of questions to him, and rece 
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answers from him, he* ordered his officers to hid there of old by the Carthaginians in the 
take him away, and piit him to death. But lime of their calamities, and thereupon fell 
we must not be too credulous in case of to work, so that the army was useless to 
narratives told by Oppius, especially when Ponipey for many days, being totally engaged 
be undertakes to relate any thing touching in digging for the fancied treasure* he him- 
the friends or foes of Caesar. This is cer- self all the while walking up and down only, 

tain, that there lay a necessity upon Pom- and laughing to see so many thousands to- 

pey to be severe upon many of Sylla’s gether, digging and turning up the earth, 
demies, those at least that were eminent Until at last, growing weary and hoj^>eloss, 
persons in themselves, and notpriously known they came to themselves, and retiirnc‘d to 
to be taken; but for the rest, he acted with their general, begging him to lead them 
all the clemency possible for him, conniving where he pleased, for that they had already 
at the concealment of some, and himself received the punishment of their folly. By 
being the instrument in the escape of others, this time Domitius had prepared liimseli, 

So in the case of the Himerseans; for when and drawn out his army in array against 

Pompey had determined on severely punish- Pompey ; but there was a watercourse be- 
ing Uieir city, as they had been abettors of twixt them, craggy, and diliicult to pass 
the enemy, Sthenis, the leader of the peo- over ; and this, together with a great storm 
pie there, craving liberty of speech, told of wind and rain pouring down even from 
him, that what he was about to do was not break of day, seemed to leave but little pos- 
at all consistent with justice, for that he sibility of their coming togetluT, so that 
would pass by the guilty, and destroy the Domitius, not expecting any engagement that 
innocent; and on Pompey demanding who day, comrnandcui his forces to drawoff and 
that guilty pt^rson was tliat would a.ssnme retire to the camp. Kow rompey, who was 
the offences of them all, Sthenis replied, it w-atchful upon every oecasion, iiniKing use of 
was himself, who had engagi^d his friends the opportunity, ordered a march forthwith, 
by persuasion to W'hat they had done, and and having pas8(‘d over the torrent, f<dl in 
his enemies by force; whereupon Pompey immediately upon their (juarters. The en- 
being much taken with the iraiik speech emy was in a great disorder and tumult, 
and noble spirit of the man, first forgave and in that confusion attempted a resistance ; 
his crime, and then pardoned all the rest of but they neither were all tliere, nor sui>port- 
the llimerseans. Hearing, likewise, that Ins ed one anotlier ; besides, the wind having 
soldiers were very disorderly in their march, veer<*d al)out, h(*at tin* rain full in their faces, 
doing violence iii*on the roads, he ordered Neither indeed was the storm less trouble- 
their swords to be sealed up in their scab- some to the Romans, for that they could not 
bards, and whosoever kept tnem not so, were clearly discc'rn on«^ another, insomuch that 
severely punished. even PomiK‘y Iiiinself, being unknown, es- 

• Whilst Pompey was thus busy in the affairs caj)ed narrow ly ; for w In*n one of his soldiers 
snd government of Sicily, he received a de- demanded of liiin tin; woid of battle, it hap- 
cree of the senate, and a commission from pened that lie was somc'what slow in his 
Sylla, commanding him forthwith to sail answer, which might liave cost him his life, 
into Africa, and make war upon Domitius The enemy being routed with a great 
yith all his forces; for Domitius had rallied slaughter, (for it is said, that of twenty 
tip a far greater army than Marius had had thousand there escaped but thre(; ihousalld,) 
not long since, when he sailed out of Africa the army saluted Poinjwy by the name of 
into Italy, and caused a revolution in Rome, Imperator ; hut he <IecIiiK*d it, telling them, 
and himselt, of a fugitive oiitlaw’^, became a that he could not by any means accept of 
tyrant. Pompey, therefore, having prepared that title, as long as he saw the camp of the 
every thing with the utmo.st speed, left Mem- enemy standing; but if they designed to 
t*nu8, his sister^s husband, governor of Sicily, make him wortliy of the honor, they must 
and set sail with one hundred and twenty first demolish that. The soldiers on nearing 
plleys, and eight hundred other vessels this, went at once and iriiwle an assault upon 
laden with provisions, money, ammunition, the works and trenches, and there Pompey 
and engines of battery. lie arrived with fought without his helmet, in memory of his 
hifi fleet, part at the port of Utica, part at forineiipflanger, and to avoid the like. The 
Carthage; and no sooner was he landed, but camp was thus taken by stcjrm, and among 
aeven thQuaand of the enemy revolted and the rest, Domitius was slain. After that 
came over to him, while his own forces that overthrow, the cities of the country there- 
j ."*^ught with him consisted of six entire abcjuts were all either secured by surrenderi 
^Jions. Here they tell us of a pleasant inci- or taken by storm. Kinglarb^, Uke'^ise, a 
wnt that happened to him at his first arrival, confederate and auxiliary of Domitius, was 
tome of his soldiers having by accident taken prisoner, and his kingdom was 
ft ^ upon a treasure, by wmicn they got to HiempsaL 

sum of money, the rest of the army Pompey could not rest here, but beStig 
«canng tliis, began to fancy that the field ambitious to follow the good fortune^ud use 
was full of gold and silver, which had been the valor of bis army, entered Kumidia ; and 
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marching forward many days* journey up 
into the country, he conquered all wherever 
be came. And having revived the terror of 
the Roman power, which was now almost 
obliterated among the barbarous nations, he 
said likewise, that the wild beasts of Africa, 
ought not to be left without some experience 
of the courage and success of the Romans ; 
and therefore he bestowed some few days in 
hunting lions and elephants. And it is said, 
that it was not above the space of forty days 
at the utmost, in which he gave a total over- 
throw to the enemy, reduced Africa, and 
established the affairs of the kings and king- 
doms of all that country, being then in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. 

When Pornpey returned back to the city of 
Utica, there were presented to him letters 
and orders from Sylla, commanding hi|n to 
disband the rest of his army, and himself 
with one legion only to wait there the coin- 
ing of another general, to succeed him in 
the government. This, inwardly, was ex- 
tremely grievous to Pornpey, though he made 
no show of it. But the army resented it 
openly, and*when Pornpey besought them to 
depart and go home before him, they began 
to revile Sylla, and declared broadly, that 
they were resolved not to forsake him, neither 
did they think it safe for him to trust the 
tyrant. . l^ompey at first endeavored to 
appease and pacify them by fair speeches; 
but when he sa\^^ that his persuasions were 
vain, he left the bench, and retired to his 
tent with tears in his eyes. But the soldiers 
followed him, and seizing upon hiin, by force 
brought him again, and placed him in his 
tribunal ; where great part of that day was 
spent in dispute, they on their part persuad- 
ing him to stay and command them, he, on 
the other side, pressing upon them obedience, 
and the danger of mutiny. At last, when 
they grew yet more importunate and clamor- 
ous, Tie swore that he would kill himself if 
they attempted Jbo force him ; and scarcely 
even thus appeased them. Nevertheless, the 
first tidings brought to Sylla were, that Pom- 
pey was up in rebellion; on which he re- 
marked to some of his friends, “ I see, then, 
it is my destiny to contend with children in 
my ola age ; alluding at the same time to 
Marius, who, being but a mere youth, had 
given him great trouble, and brought him 
into extreme danger. But being undeceived 
afterwards by better intelligence, and find- 
ing the whole city prepared to meet Pornpey, 
and receive him with every display of kind- j 
ness and honor, he resolved to exceed them 
all. And, therefore, going out foremost to 
meet him, and embracing him with great 
cordiality, he gave him his welcome aloud 
— dri tlie title of Magnus, or the Great, and 
bade all that were present call him bv that 
name. Others say wat he had this title first 
given him by ar general acclamation of all the 
army in Africa^ but that it was fixed#^op6n 


him by this ratification of Sylla. It is cer- 
tain that he himself was the last that owned 
the title ; for it was a long time after, when 
he was sent proconsul into Spain against 
Sertorius, that he began to write himself in 
his letters and commissions by the name of 
Pompeius Magnus ; common and familiar 
use having then worn off the invidiousness 
of the title. And one cannot but accord re- 
spect and admiration to the ancient Romans, 
who did not reward the successes of action 
and conduct in war alone with such honor- 
able titles, but adorned likewise the virtues 
and services of eminent men in civil govern- 
ment with the same distinctions and marks 
of honor. Two persons received from the 
people the name of Maximus, or the Greatest, 
Valerius, for reconciling the senate and |)eo- 
ple, and Fabius Rullus, because he])iitout 
of the senate certain sons of freed slaves who 
had been admitted into it because of their 
wealth. 

Pornpey now desired the honor of a tri- 
umph, which Sylla opposed, alleging that the 
law allowed that honor to none but consuls 
and prmtors, and therefore Scipio the eldi^r, 
who subdued the Carthaginians in Spain in 
far greater and nobler conflicts, never petition- 
ed for a triumph, because he had never been 
consul or prmtor ; and if Pornpey, who had 
scarcely yet fully grown a beard, and was 
not of age to be a senator, should enter the 
city in triumph, what a weight of envy would 
it bring, he said, at once u^x)n his government 
and Pornpey ’s honor. This was his language 
to Pornpey, intimating that he could not by 
any means yield to his request, but if ho 
would persist in his ambition, that he was 
resolved to Interpose his power to hiimblo 
him. Pornpey, however, was not daunted; 
but bade Sylla recollect, that more wor- 
shipped the rising than the setting sun ; as if 
to tell him that his power was increasing, aed 
Sylla’s in the wane. Sylla did not perfectly 
hear the words, but observing a sort oi 
amazement and wonder in the looks and ge^ 
dures of those that did hear them, he asked 
what it was that he said. When it was toal 
him, he seemed astounded at Pompey’s hold- 
ness, and cried out twice together, “ Let huQ 
triumph,’’ and when others began to show 
their disapprobation and offence at it, 1 em* 
pey, it is said, to gall and vex them the more, 
designed to have his triumphant chariot 
drawn with four elephants, (having brougn^ 
over several which belonged to the African 
kings,) but the gates of the city being too 
narrow, he was forced to desist from tlia 
project, and be content with horses. Aim 
when his soldiers, who had not received ^ 
large rewards as they had exj^cted, began 
clamor, and interrupt the triumph, Pomi^y 
regarded these as little as the rest and 
ly told them that he had rather lose 1 1 
honor of his triumph, than flatter 
Upon which Servilius, a man of great 
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ction and at first one of the chief oppo- fore, was not long in suspense which way to 
pompey*8 triumph, said, he now per- dispose of himself, hut joining with tlie nooih 
*^’ved that Pompey was truly great and ity, was presently appointed general of tho 
*^^orthv of a triumph. It is clear that he army against Lepidus, who had already 
^•ht easily have been a senator, also, if he raised up war in ^at part of Italy, and 
had wish^, hut he did not sue for that, held Cisalpine Gaul in subjection with an 
ambitious, it seems, only of unusual army under Brutus. As for the rest of his 
honc^. For what wonder haa it been for gan-isons, Pompey subdued them with ease 
Pompev to sit in the senate before his time ? in his march, but Mutiiia in Gaul resisted in 
But to triumph before he was in the senate, a formal siege, and he lay here a long timd 
was really an excess of glory. encamped against Brutus. In the mearf 

And moreover, it did not a little ingratiate time Lepidus marched in all haste against 
him with the people ; who were much pleased Rome, and sitting down before it witli a 
to see him after his triumph take his place crowd of followers, to the terror of those 
again among the Roman knights. On the within, demai»ded a second consulship. But 
other side, it was no less distasteful to Sylla that fear quickly vanished uix>n letters sent 
to see how fast he came on, and to what a from Pompey, annouiieiug that he had ended 
height of glory and power he was advancing; the war without a battle ; for Brutus, either 
yet being ashamed to hinder him, he kept betraying his army, or being bc'trayed by 
quiet. But when, against his direct wislies, their revolt, surrendered himself to Pompey, 
rompey got Lepidus made consul, having and receiving a guard of horse, was^conduct- 
openly joined in the canvass and, by the good- e<i to a little tow'u upon the river Po ; where 
will tne people felt for himself, conciliated he was slain the next day by Geminius, in 
their favor for Lepidus, Sylla could forbear execiition of Pompey ’s eommands. And 
no longer; but when he saw him coming for this Pompey was much censured ; for, 
away from the election through the forum having at the beginning of tlie reVolt written 
with a great train after him, cried out to to the senate that Ihaitus had voluntarily 
him, “ Well, young man, I see you rejoice in surrendered himself, immediattdy afterward 
your victory. And, indeed, is it not a most he sent other letters, with matter of accusa- 
generous and worthy act, that the consul- tion against the man aft(^r ho was taken off. 
ship should be giv6u to Lepidus, the vil<‘st of Brutus, who with Cassius slow Ciosar, wa« 
men, in preference to Catulus, the best and son to this Brutus ; rndtln r in war nor in hi» 
moat deserving in the city, and all by your death like his fatiier, as appears at large in 
influence with the people ? It will be well, his life. L(*piflus upon this being driven 
however, for you to be wakeful and look to out of Italy, fled to Sardinia, where he fell 
your interests; as you have been making sick and.<liedof sorrow, not for his public 
jjpur enemy stronger than yourself,*’ But misfortunes, as they say, but upon the dU* 
that which gave the clearest demonstration covery of a h‘tt<‘r proving his wife to have 
of Sylla’s ill-will to Pompey, was his last been unfaithful to him. ^ 
will and testament ; for whereas he had be- There yet nmiaiiuMl ‘Sertorius, a very dif- 
queathed several legacies to all the rest of ferent general from I.<epidus, in possession 
his friends, and appointed some of them of Spain, and making Iiirnself forniidahl© to 
guardians to his son, he passed by Pompey Horne; the final disease, as it were, in which 
without the least remembrance. However, the scattered evils of the civil wars had now 
Pompey bore this with great moderation collectod. lie liad alremly, cut off yariotii 
and temper ; and when Lepidus and others inferior commanders, and was at this time 
were disposed to obstruct his interment in coping with Metellus Pius, a man* of rejmto 
the Campus Martius, and to prevent any and a good sohlier, though perhaps he might 
public funeral taking place, came forward in now seem too slow, by reason of his age, to 
«upj)ort of ifc,,and savt' his obsequies per- second ana iimm>ve the happier inornmits of 
formed with all honoV and security. ' war, and might be sometimes wanting to 

Shortly after the death of Sylla, his pro- those advantages which Sertorius by his 
phetic words were fulfilled; and Lepidus quickness and dexterity would wrest out of 
ProfH^sing to be the successor to all his jwwer his hands. For Sertorius was always hover- 
and authority, without any ambiguities or ing al.«ut, and coming upon him unawares, 
pretences, immediately appeared in arms, like a captain of thieves rather than soldiers, 
rousing 6nce more and gathering alxmt him disturbing him |>erfietuany with ambuscades 
ril the long dangerous rennains of the old and light skirmishes ; whereas Metellus was 
J^ions, which had escap^ the hand of Sylla. accustomed to regular conduct, and fighting 
Catulus, his colleague, wlio was followed by in battle array with full-armed soldiers* 
«« sounder part of the senate and people, Pompey, therefore, keeping his army itt 
Jas a man of the greatest esteem among the rea*liness, made it his object to bo s^t ill 
Bomans for wis<tom and justice; but his aid to Metellus; neither would ho bs in- 
talent lajr in the government of the city duced to disband his forces, notwithstand- 
ftttiier tiban the camp, whereas the exigency ing that Catulus called upon him to do 
^ttired the skill of Pompey. Pompey, mere- ) but by some colorable oevioe or other he 
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still kept them in arms about the city, until 
the senate at last thought fit, upon the re- 
port of Lucius Philippus, to decree him that 
government. At that time, they say, one of 
the senators there expressing his wonder 
and demanding of Philippus whether his 
meaning was that Pompey should be sent 
into Spain as proconsul, “No,” replied 
"Philippus, “ but as pro-coM5u/5,” as if both 
donsuls for that year were in his opinion 
wholly useless. 

When Pompey was arrived in Spain, as is 
usual upon the fame of a new leader, men 
began to be inspired with new hopes, and 
those nwtions that had not entered into a 
very strict alliance with Sertorius, began to 
waver and revolt ; whereupon Sertorius ut- 
tered various arrogant and scornful speeches 
against Pompey, saying in derision, that he 
should want no other weapon but a ferula and 
rod to chiistise this boy with, if he were not 
afraid of that old woman, meaning Metel- 
lus. Yet in deed and reality he stood in 
awe of Pompey, and kept on his guard 
against him, as appeared by his whole 
management of the war, which he was ob- 
served to conduct much more warily than 
before ; for Metellus, which one would not 
have imagined, was grown excessively luxu- 
rious in his habits, having given himself 
over to self-indulgence and pleasure, and 
from a moderate and temperate, became 
suddenly a sumptuous and ostentatious liver, 
so that this very thing gained Pompey great 
reputation and good-will, as he made him- 
self somewhat specially an example of fru- 
ality, although that virtue was habitual in 
im, and required no great industry to exer- 
cise it, as he was naturally inclined to tem- 
perance, and no ways inordinate in his 
desires. The fortune of the war was very 
various ; nothing however, annoyed Pompey 
so much as the taking of the town of 
Lauron by Sertorius. For when Pompey 
thought he had him safe inclosed, and had 
boasted somewhat largely of raising the 
siege, he found himself all of a sudden en- 
compassed; insomuch that he durst not 
move out of his camp, but was forced to sit 
still whilst the city was taken and burnt 
before his face. However, afterwards in a 
battle near Valentia, he gave a great defeat 
to Herennius and Perpenna, two command- 
ers among the refugees who had fled to Ser- 
torius, and now lieutenants under him, in 
which he slew above ten thousand men. 

Pompey, being elated and filled with con- 
iidence by this victory, made all haste to 
engage Sertorius himself, and the rather 
lest Metellus should come in for a share in 
the honor of the victory. Late in the day, 
towards sunset, they joined battle near the 
river Sucro,; both being in fear lest Metellus 
should come ; Pompey, that he might en- 
l^age alone, Sertorius, that'he might ha^ 
one alone to en^ge with. The issue of the 


battle proved doubtful, for a wing of each 
side had the better ; but of the generals 
Sertorius had the greater honor, for that he 
maintained his post, having put to flight the 
entire division that was opposed to him 
whereas Pompey was himself almost made a 
prisoner ; for being set upon by a strong 
man at arms that fought on foot, (he being 
on horseback,) as they were closely engaged 
hand to hand, the strokes of their swords 
chanced to light upon their hands, but with 
a different success ; for Pompey ’s was a 
slight wound only, whereas he cut off the 
other’s band. However, it happened so 
that many now falling upon Pompey to- 
gether, and his own forces there being put 
to the rout, he made his escape beyond ex- 
pectation, by quitting his horse, and turning 
him out among the enemy. For the horse 
being richly adorned with golden trappings, 
and having a caparison of great value, the 
soldiers quarrelled among themselves for the 
booty, so that while they were fighting with 
one another, and dividing the spoil, Pompey 
made his escape. By break of day the next 
morning, each drew out his forces into the 
field to claim the victory ; but Metellus com- 
ing up, Sertorius vanished, having broken 
up and dispersed his army. For this was 
the way in which he used to raise and dis- 
band his armies, so that sometimes he would 
be wandering up and down all alone, and at 
other times again he would come pouring 
irito the field at the head of no less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand fighting-men, 
swelling of a sudden like a winter torrent. 

When Pompey was going after the hattl^ 
to meet and welcome Metellus, and when 
they w'ere near one another, he commanded 
his attendants to lower their rods in lionor 
of Metellus, as his senior and superior. But 
Metellus on the other side forbade it, and 
behaved himself in general very obligingly 
to him, not claiming any prerogative either 
ill respect of his consular rank or seniority ; 
excepting only that when they encamped 
together, the watchword was given to the 
wiiole camp by Metellus. But generally 
they had their camps asunder, being divided 
and distracted by the enemy, who took all 
shapes, and being always in motion, would 
by some skilful artifice appear in a varifty 
of places almost in the same instant, draw- 
ing them from one attack to another, and at 
last keeping them from foraging, Wasting 
the country, and holding the dominion of 
the sea, Sertorius drove them both out of 
that part of Spain which was under his con- 
trol, and forced them for want of neces.sarie« 
to retreat into provinces that did not belong 
to them. , 

Pompey, having made use of and expended 
the greatest part of his own private revenues 
upon the war, sent and demanded 
.of the senate, adding, that in case th^ ^ 
not furnish him spewiily, he^^ttld be forced 
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to letnrn into Italy ^tfa his army. LucuUus 
being consul at that timCf though at variance 
vith Pompey, yet in consideration that he 
himself wiw a candidate for the command 
against Mithridates, procured and hastened 
these supplies, fearing lest there should be 
any pretence, or occasion given to Pompey of 
returninj^ home, who of himself was no less 
desirous of leaving Sertoriiis, and of under- 
taking *the war against Mithridates, as an 
enterprise which by all appearance would 
prove much more honorable and not so dan- 
gerous. In the meantime Sertorius died, 
being treacherously murdered by some of 
his own party ; and Perpenna, the chief 
among them, took the command, and attempt- 
ed to carry on the same enterprises with 
Sertorius, having indeed the same forces 
and the same means, only wanting the same 
skill and conduct in the use of them. Pom- 
pey therefore marched directly against Per- 
penna, and finding him acting rnerely at ran- 
dom in his affairs, had a decoy ready for him, 
and sent out a detachment of ten cohorts 
into the level country with orders to range up 
and down and disperse themselves abroad. 
The bait took accordingly, and no sooner had 
Perpenna turned upon the prey and had tlnun 
in chase, but Pompey appeared suddenly 
with all his armv and joining battle, gave 
him a total overthrow. Most of his officers 
were slain in the field, and he himself being 
brought prisoner to Pompey, was by his 
order put to death. Neither was Pompey 
guilty in this of ingratitude or unmindfulness 
of what had occurred in Sicily, which some 
charge, but was guided by a 
nfgh-minded policy and a deliberate counsel 
for the security of his country. For Perpenna, 
laving in his custody all Sertorius’s papers, 
^ered to produce several letters from the 
^eatest men in Rome, who, desirous of a 
c lange and subversion of the government, 
invited Sertorius into Italy. And Poin- 
ty* earing that these might be the occasion 
than those which were now 
A advisable to put Perpenna 

ing them ^'^“t the letters without read- 

lont^i^P-^^ tinned in Spain after this so 
sion necessary for the suppres- 

Provinn greatest disorders in the 

the after moderating and allaying 

turnPfi heats of affairs there, re- 

arrived L*® army into Italy, where he 
heiirhf r?? chance would have it, in the 
his the^rvile war. Accordingly, upon 
^ar af * Cja^us, the commander in that 
^hich precipitated a battle, in 

the success, and slew upon 

the twelve thousand three hundred of 
hut he so quick, 

*ham of reserved to Pompey some 

five llinn* *? success of this war, for 
the bfShi those that had escaped out 
his hands 5 audwhen 
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he had totally cut them off, he wrote to the 
senate, that Crassus had overthrown the 
slaves in battle, but that he had plucked up 
the whole war by the roots. And it was 
agreeable to the people in Rome both thus 
to say, and thus to hear said, because of the 
l^eneral favor of Pompey. But of the Span- 
ish war and the conquest of Sertorius, no 
one, even in jest, could have ascribed the 
honor to any one else. Nevertheless, all this 
high respect for him, and this desire to see 
him come home, were not unmixed with 
apprehensions and sus^ucions tliat he might 
perhaps not disband his army, but take his 
way by the force of arms and a supreme 
command to the seat of Sylla. And so in 
the number of all those that ran out to meet 
him and congratulate his return, as many 
went out of fear as aff(*ction. But after 
Pompey had removed this alarm, by declaring 
beforehand tliat he would discharge the army 
afte-r his triumph, those that envied him 
could now only complain that ho affected 
popularity, courting the common people more 
than the nobility, and tliat whereas Sylla 
had abolished the trilnmeship of the people, 
he designed to gratify the peojde by restoring 
that office, which was in(l(*ed the lact. For 
there was not any one thing that the people 
of Rome were more wildly eager for, or more 
passionately rlesired, than the restoration , of 
that office, insoinueh that Pomix^y thought 
himself extremely fortunate in inis opportu- 
nity, despairing (if he were anticipated by 
some one else in this) of ever meeting witn 
any other sufficient ni(‘ans of expressing his 
gratitude for the favors which he had received 
from the people. 

Thougli a second triumph was decreed him, 
and he was declared consul, vet all these 
honors did not seem so great an evidence of 
his power and glory, as the ascendant which 
he had over Crassus ; for he, the wealthiest 
among all the statesmen of his time, and the 
most eloijuent and greatest too, who had 
looked down on Pompey ininself, and on 
all others as beneath him, durst not appear 
a candidabi for the consulship before he had 
ap[»lied to Pompey. The request was made 
accordingly, and was eagerly embraced by 
Pompey, who had long sought an occasion 
to oblige him in some friendly office; so that 
he solicited for Crassus, and entreated the 
people heartily, declaring, that their favor 
would hm no less to him iiq^ choosing Crassus 
his colleague, than in making himself consul. 
Yet for all this, when they were created 
consuls, they were always at variance, and 
opposing one another. Crassus prevailed 
most in the senate, and Pompey’s power waa 
no less with the people, he having restore^^ 
to them the office of tribune, and having 
allowed the courts of judicature to be trana« 
ferred back to the knights by a new lew. 
lie himself in person, too, afforded them a 
most grateful spectacle, when he appeared 
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and craved his discharge from the military 
service. For it is an ancient custom among 
the Romans, that the knights, when they 
had served out their legal time in the wars, 
should lead their < horses into the market- 
place before the two officers, called censors, 
and having given an account of the com- 
manders and generals under whom they 
served, as also of the places and actions of 
their service, should be discharged, every 
man with honor or disgrace, according to his 
deserts. There were then sitting in state 
upon the bench two censors, Gellius and 
Lentulus, inspecting the knights, who were 
posing by in muster before them, when 
jPompey was seen coming down into the 
forum, with all the ensigns of a consul, but 
leading his horse in his hand. When he 
came up, he bade his lie tors make way for 
him, and so he led his horse to the bench ; the 
people being all this while in a sort of amaze, 
and all in silence, and the censors themselves 
regarding the sight with a mixture of respect 
and gratification. Then the senior censor 
examined him: “ Pompeius Magnus, I de- 
mand of you whether you have served the full 
time in the wars that is prescribed by the 
law? Yes,” replied Pompey with a loud 
voice, have served all, and all under my- 
self as general.” The people hearing this 
gave a great shout, and made such an out- 
cry for delight, that there was no appeasing 
St ; and the censors rising from their judg- 
ment-seat accompanied him home to gratify 
the multitude, who followed after, clapping 
their hands amd shouting. 

Pompey’ 8 consulship was now expiring, 
and yet his difference \^iith Crassus increas- 
ing, when one Caius Aurelius, a knight, a 
n^n who had declined public business all 
ms lifetime, mounted the hustings, and ad- 
dressed himself in an oration to the assem- 
bly, declaring that Jupiter had appeared to 
him in a dream, commanding him to tell the 
consuls, that they should not give up office 
until they were friends. After this was said, 
Pompey stood silent, but Crassus took him 
by the hand, and spoke in this manner : “ I 
do not think, fellow-citizens, that I shall do 
any thing mean or dishonorable, in yielding 
first to Pompey, whom you were pleased to 
ennoble with the title of Great, wnen as yet 
he scarce had a hair on his face ; and grant- 
ed the honor of two triumphs, before he had 
a place in the sei^te.” Hereupon they were 
reconciled and laid down their office. Cras- 
sus resumed the manner of life which he had 
always pursued before ; but Pompey in the 
great generality of causes for judgment de- 
clined appearing on either^ side, and by de- 
^grees withdrew himself totally from the 
^ forum, showing himself but seldom in pub- 
lic ; and whenever he did, it was with a 
great train after him. Neither was it easy to 
meet or visit him without a crowd of peoj^e 
itbout' him ; he was most pleased to make 


his appearance before lailfe numbers at once 
as though he wished to maintain in this wav 
his state and majesty, and as if he held hini, 
self bound to preserve his dignity from con- 
tact with the addresses and conversation of 
common people. And life in the robe of 
peace is only too apt to lower the reputation 
of men that ha-ve grown great by arms, who 
naturally find difficulty in adapting them- 
selves to the habits of civil equality? They 
expect to be treated as the first in the city 
even as they were in the camp ; and on tHe 
other hand, men who in war were nobody, 
think it intolerable if in the city at any rate 
they are not to take the lead. And so when 
a warrior renowned for victories and tri- 
umphs shall turn advocate and appear among 
them in the forum, they endeavor their ut- 
most to obscure and depress him ; whereas, 
if he gives up any pretensions here and re- 
tires, they will maintain his military honor 
and authority beyond the reach of envy. 
Events themselves not long after showed the 
truth of this. 

The power of the pirates first commenced 
in Cilicia, having in truth but a precarious 
and obscure beginning, but gained life and 
boldness afterwards in the wars of Mithri- 
dates, where they hired themselves out, and 
took employment in the king’s service. Af- 
terwards, whilst the Romans were embroiled 
in their civil wars, being engaged ai;ainst 
one another even before the very gates of 
Rome, the seas lay waste and unguarded, 
and by degrees enticed and drew them on 
not only to seize upon and spoil the mer- 
chants and ships upon the seas, but also to 
lay waste the islands and seaport towns. 
that now there embarked with these pirate.? 
men of wealth and noble birth and superior 
abilities, as if it had been a natural occu- 
pation to gain distinction in. They had di- 
vers arsenals, or piratic harbors, as likewise 
watch towers and beacons, all along the sea- 
coast; and fleets, were here received that 
were well manned with the finest marinei's. 
and well served with tlie experte.st 
and composed of swift-sailing and light-huil 
vessels adapted for their special pnrpo^ 
Nor was it merely their being thus forniida* 
blethat excited indignation ; they were even 
more odious for their ostentation than tne 
were feared fot their force. Their .ships na 
gilded masts at their stems ; the sails wove 
of purple, and the oars plated with silver, 
if their delight were to glory in their 
ty. There was nothing but music and da 
cing, banqueting and revels, all along 
shore. Officers in command were taken p ^ 
oners, and cities put under contribubom 
the reproach and dishonor of the 
supremacy. There were of these corsw 
above one thousand sail, and they had w 
no less than four hundred cities, comm* ^ 
sacrilege upon the temples ol the 
enrichmg themselves with the sjwils oi 
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never violated before, such as were those of 
Claros, Didyma, and Samothrace ; and the 
temple of the Earth in Hennione, and that 
of ^ciilapius in Epidaurus, those of Nep- 
tune at the Isthmus, at Tmnarus, and at Ca- 
lauria ; those of Apdllo at Actium and Leu- 
cas, and those of Juno, in Samos, at Argos, 
and at Laciuium. They themselves offered 
strange sacrifices upon Mount Olympus, and 
performed certain secret rites or religious 
mysteries, among which those of Mithras 
have been preserved to our own time, having 
received their previous institution from them. 
But besides these ihsolencies by sea, they 
were also injurious to the Romans by land ; 
for they would often go inland up the roads, 
plundering and destroying their villages and 
country-houses. And once they seized upon 
two Roman praetors, Sextilius and Bellinus, 
in their purple-edged robes, and carried 
them off together with their officers and lic- 
tors. The daughter also of Antonins, a man 
that had had the honor of a triumph, taking 
a journev into the country, was seized, and 
redeemed upon payment of a large ransom. 
But it was most abusive of all, that when 
any of the captives declared himself to be a 
Roman and told his name, they affected to 
be surprised, and feigning fear, smote their 
thighs and fell down at his feet, humbly be- 
seeching him to be gracious and forgive 
them. The captive seeing them so humble 
and suppliant, believed them to be in earnest : 
and some of them now would proceed to put 
Roman shoes on his feet, and to dress him in 
a Roman gown, to prevent, they said, his 
being mistalcen another time. After all this 
pageantry, when they had thus deluded and 
mocked him long enough, at last putting out 
a ship’s ladder, when they were in the midst 
of the sea, they told him he was free to go, 
and wished him a pleasant journey ; and if 
he resisted they themselves threw nim over- 
board, and drowned him. 

^ This piratic power having got the domin- 
jon and control of all the Slediterranean, 
there, was left no* place for navigation or 
^**^”*®**®®* And this it was which most of 
a made the Romans, finding them.selve8 to 
^ .extremely straitened in their markets, 
na considering that if it should continue, 
u ^ dearth and famine in the 

nd, determine at last to send out Ponipey 
recover the seas from the pirates, (la- 
la w Pompey’s friends, preferred a 

oniil there was granted to him, not 

bii/i ^ admiral, 

direct words, sole and irresponsible 

vav 0 men. For the decree 

the *** power and authority in all 

in pillars of Hercules, and 

four main-land for the space of 

thetA furlpngs from the sea. Now 

ci&nirA ^gions in the Roman 

ist^ compass ; and the great- 

the na^n, £^t powerful of the 
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kinm were included in the limit. Moreover 
by tnis decree he had a power of selecting 
fifteen lieutenants out of the ;senate, and of 
assigning to each his province in charge; 
then he might take likewise out of the treas- 
ury and out of the hands of the revenue- 
farmers what moneys he pleased ; as also 
two hundred sail of ships, witlf a power to 
press and le\y what soldiers and seamen he 
thought fit. When this law was read, the 
connuon people approved of it exceedingly, 
hut the cnief men and most important atnong 
the senators looked iijvni it as an exorbitant 
power, even beyond the reach of envy*, but 
well deserving their fears. Therefore con- 
cluding with themselves tliat .such unlimited 
authority was dangerous, they agreed unani- 
mously to oppose the bill, and all went 
against it, except Caesar, who gave hi.s vote 
for the law, not to gratify Poinpey, but the 
people, whose favor he had courted under- 
hand from the beginning, and hoped to com- 
pa.s8 for himself. The rest inveighed bit- 
terly against Pompey, insomuch that one of 
the consuls ti^ld him, that if he was ambitious 
of the place of Romulus, he would scarce avoid 
his end, but he was in danger of being torn 
in pieces by tlie multitude for his HjM’ech. 
Yet when Catuhis stood up to spf^ak against 
the law, the people in reverence to him were 
silent and attentive. And when, after say- 
ing much in tlie most honorable terms in 
favor of Pompey, he proceedtal to advise the 
people in kindness to spare him, and not to 
expose a man of his value to sncIi n succea- 
.sion of dangers and wars, “ For,” said he, 
“ where coiiid you find another Pompey, or 
whom would you have in aiso you .should 
chance to lo.sc him?” they all cried out 
with one voice, “ Yourself.” And so Caju- 
his, finding all his rhet»)ric ineffectual, desflt- 
ed. Then Roscius atbunpted to speak, but 
could obtain no hearing, and made 
with his fingers, intimating, ” Not him 
alone,” but that there might be a second 
Pompey or colleague in authority with him. 
L;po» fJds, it is sahl, tlie multitude Wang ex- 
tremely incensed, made such a loud outcry, 
that a crow flying over the market-place at 
that instant was struck, and dropt down 
among the crowd ; whence it would appear 
that the cause of birds falling down to the 
ground, is not any rupture or division of the 
air causing a vacuum, but purely the actual 
stroke the voice, which when carried up 
in a great mass and with’ violence, raises a 
sort of tempest and billow, as it were in the 
air. 

The assembly broke up for that day ; and 
when the day was come, on which the bill 
was to pass bv suffrage into a decree, 
pey went privately into the country; 
hearing that it was passed and contlnned» 
he returned again into the city by night, to 
avoid the envy that might be oooaaioned by 
tfie concourse of people that would meet and 
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congratulate him. The next morning he 
came abroad and sacrificed to the gods, and 
having audience at an open assembly, so 
handled the matter that they enlarged his 
power, giving him many things besides 
what was already granted, and almost doub- 
ling the preparation appointed in the former 
decree. Five hundred ships were manned 
for him, and an army raised of one hundred 
and twenty thousand foot, and five thousand 
horse. Twenty-four senators that had -been 
generals of armies were appointed to serve 
as lieutenants under him, and to these were 
added two quaistors. Now it happened 
within this time that the prices of j)rovisions 
were much reduced, which gave an occasion 
to the joyful people of saying, that the very 
name of Pompey had ended the war. How- 
ever, Pompey in pursuance of his charge 
divided all the seas, and the whole Mediter- 
ranean into thirteen parts, allotting a squad- 
ron to each, under the command of his offi- 
cers; and having thus dispersed his power 
into all quarters, and encompassed the 
pirates everywhere, they began to fall into 
his hands by whole shoals, which he seized 
and brought into his harbors. As for those 
that withdrew themselves betimes, or other- 
wise escaped his general chase, they all made 
to Cilicia, where they hid themselves as in 
their hive ; against whom l*ompey now 
proceeded in person with sixty of his best 
ships, not however, until he had first scoured 
and cleared all the seas near Rome, the Tyrr- 
henian, and the African, and all the waters 
of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily; all which 
he performed in the space of forty days, by 
his own indefatigable industry, and the zeal 
of his lieutenants. 

Pompey met with some interruption in 
^TOrne, through the malice and envy of Piso, 
the consul, who had given some check to 
his proceedings, by withholding his stores 
and discharging his seamen ; whereupon he 
sent his fleet round to Brundusium, himself 
going the nearest way by land through 
Tuscany to Rome; which was no sooner 
known by the people, than they all flocked 
out to meet him upon the way, as if they 
had not sent him out but a few days before. 
What chiefly excited their joy, was the 
unexpectedly rapid change in the markets, 
which abounded now wdth the greatest 
plenty, so that Piso was in great danger to 
nave been deprived of his consulj^ip, Ga- 
binius having a law^ ready prepared for that 
purpose; but Pompey forbade it, behaving 
nimself ^s in that, so in all things else, with 
great moderation, and when he had made 
sure of all that he wanted or desired, he 
departed for Brundusium, whence he set 
‘'sail in pursuit of the pirates. And though 
he was straitened in time, and his hasty 
Voyage forced him to sail by several cities 
without touching, yet he would not pass by 
the city of Athens unsaluted ; but landing 


there, after he had sacrificed to the gods 
and made an address to the people, as he 
was returning out of the city, he read’ at the 
gates two epigrams, each in a single line 
written in his own praise; one within the 
gate: — 

Thy humbler thoughts make thee a god the more: 
the other without : — , 


Adieu we bid, who welcome bade before. 


Now because Pompey had shown himself 
merciful to some of these pinites that wnre 
yet roving in bodies about the seas, havimr 
upon their supplication ordered a seizure of 
their ships and persons only, without any 
further process or severity, therefore tiie 
rest of their comrades in hopes of mercy too, 
made their escape from his other counnand- 
ers, and surrendered themselves with their 
wives and children into his protection. He 
continued to pardon all that came in, and 
the rather because by them he miglit make 
discovery of those who fled from his justice, 
as conscious that their crimes were beyond 
an act of indemnity. The most numtu-ons 
and important part of these conveyed tlieir 
families and treasures, with all th(*ir peopU* 
that were unfit for war, into castles and 
strong forts about Mount Taurus; but they 
themselves having well manned their gal- 
leys, embarked for Coracesium in Cilicia, 
where they received Pompey and gave him 
bfittle. Here they had a final ov(‘rthn)w, 
and retired to the land, where they were 
besieged. At last, having despatclnul tlieir 
heralds to him with a submission, tlPV 
delivered up to his mercy themselves, tlieir 
towns, islands, and strong-holds, all which 
they had so fortified that they were almost 
impregnable, and scarcely even access! I >le. 

Thus was this war ended, and the whole 
power of the pirates at sea dissolved evenv 
where in the space of three months, wherein* 
besides a great number pf other vessels, lie 
took ninety meii-of-war with brazen beaks; 
and likewise prisoners of war to the nuinber 


of no less than twenty thousand. 

As regarded the disposal of these prisoners, 
he never so much as entertained the tlion^l^l' 
of putting them to death; and yet it niitrlit 
be no less dangerous on the other hand to 
di.sperse them, as they might reunite and 
make head again, being numerous. 
and warlike. Therefore wisely weiginn^ 
with himself, that man by nature is net a 
wild or unsocial creature, neither was he 
born 80, but makes himself what he natur- 
ally is not, by vicious habit; and that again 
on the other side, he is civilized and gro'^s 
gentle by a change of place, occupation, an 
manner of life, as beasts themselves that aw 
wild by nature, become tame and tractao* 
by housing and gentler usage, upon thi 
consideration he detei*miaed to transla 
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these pirates from sea to land, and give with the pirates was at an end, and that 
them a taste of an honest and innocent Pompey was unoccupied, diverting himself 
course of life, by living in towns, and tilling in visits to the cities for want of employment, 
ground. Some therefore were admitted one Manlius, a tribune of the people, pre- 
inlo the small and half -peopled towns of ferred a law that Pompey should have all tWh 
#|ik Cilicians, who for an enlargement of forces of Lucullus, and the pi-ovinces under 
¥hSr territories, were willing to receive his vfforeniinent, together with Bithyhia, 
them. Others he planted in the city of the which yjras under the command of Glabrio: 
Ilians, which had been lately laid waste by and .that he should forthwith conduct the 
TigrandB, king of Armenia, and which he war agwnst the two kings, Mithruiate» and 
now restored. But the largest number were Tigrapes, retaining still the same naval 
settled in Oyme, the town of Achaea, at forces ^nd the sovereignty of the seas as 
that time extremely depopulated, and pos- before. But this was nothing less than to 
sessing an abundance of good land. constitute one absolute monarch of all the 

However, these proceedings could not Roman empire. For the i)rovinces which 
escape the envy and censure of his enemies; seemed to be exempt from bis commission 
and the course he took against Metellus in by the former decree, such as wore Phrygia, 
Crete was disapproved of even by the chief- Lycaonia, Galatia, Capi>a(locia, Cilicia, the 
estof his friends. For Metellus, a relation upper Colchis, and Armenia, wore all added 
of Pompey ’s former colleague in Spain, had in by this latter law, togotlier with all the 
been sent praetor into Crete, before thisprov- troops and forces with wbi(‘h Lucullus had 
ince of the seas was assigned to Pompey. defeated Mithridates and Tigranes. And 
Now Crete was the second source of pirates though Lucullus was tlius 8imi)ly robbed of 
next to Cilicia, and Metellus having shut up the glory of Ids achievements in having a 
a number of them in their strong-holds there, successor assigned liim, rather to the honor 


and invited him into the island as a parbof but admit tlie injust‘ic(‘ and ingratitude to 
his j^rbyince, alleging it to fall, every part of Lucullus. But tlnur great grievance was, 
it witliin the distance from the sea specified that the power of l\)rnp(*y sliould be convert- 
in his conimission, and so within the pre- ed into a manifest tyranny ; and they there- 
cincts of his charge. Pompey receiving the fore exhorte<l and encouraged one another 
submission, sent letters to Aletellus, com- privately to bend all their lorces in opposi* 
nianding him to leave off the war; and others tion to this law, and not tamely to cast away 
in like manner to the cities, in which lie their liberty; yet wlnui the day came on 
charged them not to yield any obedience to which it* was to pass into a decree, their 
til# commands of Metellus. And after these, hearts failed them for fear of thepfjople, and 
ne sent Lucius Octavius, one of his lieuten- all were silent (‘xc(‘pt (Jatulus, who boldly 
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oulous only, but even ridiculous too; that he out and bidding them seek out some moun- 
snould lend his name as a guard to a nest of tain as their forefatliers had done, arid fly 
neither god nor law, and to the rocks where they might preserve their 
make his reputation serve as a sanctuary to liberty. 'J'ho law j)assed into a dc*cree, as it 
em, only out of pure envy and emulation is said, by the suffrages of all the tribes. 
th neither was Achilles And Pompey in his absence was made lord 

ought to act the part of a man, but rather of almost all that power, which Sylla only 
^oy, mad after glory, when by obtained by torce of arms, aftor a conquest 
^est of the Greeks to of the very city itself. When Pompey had 
Ike at Hector : — advice by letters of the decree, it is said that 

, in the presence of his friends, who came to 

h»nd Bhonld giV” h^blow, and he 

the first honor of the victory.” plea.sed, .^owning and smiting his thigh, and 

exclamed as one overburdened, and weary of 
Mreas Pompey^ even sought to preserve government, “Alas, what a series of labors 
he ^**kT^*' enemies of the world, only that u|X>n labors I If I am never to end ray ser- 
his “®pive a Roman praetor, after all vice as a soldier, nor to escape from this 

tell^ ^e honor of a triumph. Me- invidious greatness, and live atf home in the 

cnM not daunted, but prose- country with my wife, I had better have been 

them f ^ •gainst the pirates, expelled an unknown map.’’ But all this was looked* 
weir strong-holds and punished upon as mere trifling, neither indeed could 
tod dismissed Octavius with the in- the best of his friends call it anything else^ 
J^PWMUshes of the whole camp. well knowing that his enmity with Lttoalltis« 
neu ttie news came to Rome that the war | setting a flame just now to his natural pa*. 

29 
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sion for glory and empire, made him feel | 
more than usually gratified. | 

As indeed appeared not long afterwards by 
l^s actions, which clearly unmasked him; 
for in the first place, he sent out his proc- 
lamations into all quarters, commanding 
the^soldiers to join him, and summoned all 
the tributary kings and princes within his 
charge ; and in short, as soon as he had en- 
terea upon his province, he left nothing un- 
altered that had been done and established 
by Lucullus. To some he remitted their pen- 
alties, and deprived others of their rewards, 
and acted in all respects as if with the ex- 
press design that the admirers of Lucullus 
might know that all his authority was at an 
end. Lucullus expostulated by friends, and 
it was thought fitting that there should be a 
meeting betwixt them ; and accordingly they 
met in the country of Galatia. As they were 
both great and successful generals, their 
officers bore their rods before them all wreath- 
ed with branches of laurel ; Lucullus came 
through a country full of green trees and 
shady woods, but Pompey’s march was 
through a cold and barren district. There- 
fore the lictors of Lucullus, perceiving that 
Pompey’s laurels were withered and dry, 
helped him to some of their own, and adorn- 
ed and crowned his rods with fresh laurels. 
This was thgught ominous, and looked as if 
Pompey came to take away the reward and 
honor of Lucullus’s victories. Lucullus had 
the priority in the order of consulships, and 
also in age ; but Pompey’s two triumphs 
made him the greater man. Their first ad- 
dresses in this interview were dignified and 
friendly, each magnifying the other’s actions, 
and offering congratulations upon his success. 
But when they came to the matter of their 
conference or treaty, they could agree on no 
fair or equitable terms of any kind, but even 
came to harsh words against each other, Pom- 
, pey upbraiding Lucullus with avarice, and 
Lucullus retorting ambition upon Pompey, 
so that their friends could hardl}' part them. 
Lucullus, remaining in Galatia, made a dis- 
tribution of the lands within his .conquests, 
and gave presents to whom he pleased ; and 
Pompey encamping not far distant from him, 
sent out his prohibitions, forbidding the ex- 
cution of any of the orders of Lucullus, and 
commanded away all his soldiers, except six- 
teen hundred, whom he thought likely to be 
unserviceable to himself, being disorderly 
and mutinous, and whom he knew to be 
hostile to Lucullus ; and to these acts he ad- 
ded satirical speeches, detracting openly from 
the glory of* his actions, and giving out, that 
the battles qf Lucullus had been but with 
the mere stage-shows and idle pictures of 
''royal pomp, ;whereas the real war against a 
genuine army, disciplined by defeat, was re- 
served to hiin, Mithridates having now be- 
gun to be in earnest, and having betaken 
himself his shields, swords, and horses. 


Lucullus, on the other side, to be even witt 
him, replied, that Pompey came to fight with 
the mere image and shaciow of war, it beina 
his usual practice, like a lazy bird of prey 
come upon the carcass, when others had 8lai^ 
the dead, and to tear in pieces the relics of a 
war. Thus he had appropriated to himself 
the victories over Sertorius, over Lepidiu 
and over the insurgents under Spartacus- 
whereas this last had been achieved by Cras- 
us, that obtained by Cutulus, and the first woa 
by Metellus. And therefore it was no great 
wonder, that the glory of the Pontic and Ar- 
menian war should be usurped by a man who 
had condescended to any artifices to work 
himself into the honor of a triumph over a 
few runaway slaves. 

After this Lucullus went away, and Pom- 
pey having placed his whole navy in guard 
upon the seaS betwixt Phoenicia and Bos- 
porus, himself marched against Mithridates, 
who had a phalanx of thirty thousand foot, 
with two thousand horse, yet durst not bid 
him battle. He had encamped upon a strong 
mountain where it would have been hard to 
attack him, but abandoned it in no lon^ 
time, as destitute of water. No sooner was 
he gone but Pompey occupied it, and observ- 
ing the plants that were thriving there, to- 
gether with the hollows which he found in 
several places, conjectured that such a plot 
could not be without springs, and therefore 
ordered his men to sink wells in every cor- 
ner. After which there was, in a little time, 
great plenty of water throughout all the 
camp, insomuch that he wondered how it 
was possible for Mithridates to be ignorant 
of this, during all that time of his encamp- 
ment there. After this Pompey followed 
him to his next camp, and there drawing 
lines round about him, shut him in. But 
he, after having endured a siege of forty- 
five days, made his escape secretly, and 
away with all the best part of his army, 
having first put to death all the sick and 
unserviceable. Not long after Pompey over- 
took him again near the banks of the river 
Euphrates, and encamped close by him; but 
fearing lest he should pass over the river 
and give him the slip there too, he drew up 
his army to attack hjm at midnight. And 
at that very time Mithridates, it is said, saw 
a vision in his dream foreshowing 
should come to pass. For he seemed to w 
under sail in the Euxine Sea with a pros^f" 
ous gale, and just in view of Bosporous, 
coursing pleasantly with the ship’s companyj 
as one overjoyed for his past danger an 
present security, when on a sudden he foun 
himself deserted of all, and floating 
a broken plank of the ship at the mefcy 
of the sea. Whilst he was thus 
under these passions and phantasms, 
friends came and awaked him with the ne 
of Pompey’s approach; who was now 
so near at hand, that the fight must ^ 
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the ciunp itself, and the commandere accord- ing about the river Araxes, which rises near 
ingly drew up^ the forces in battle array, the head of Euphrates, but turning its course 
Pompey perceiving how ready they were and bending towards the east, falls into the 
and well prepared for defence, began to Caspian Sea. They two, therefore, marched 
doubt with himself whether he should put together through the country, taking in all 
it to the hazard of a fight in the dark, judg- the cities by the way, and receiving their 
ing it more prudent to encompass them only submission. But king Tigranes, liaving 
at present, feast they should fly, and to give lately suffered much in the war with Eu- 
them battle with the advantage of numbers cullus, and understanding that Pompey was 
the next day. ^ But his oldest officers were of a kind and gentle disposition, admitted 
of another opinion, and by entreaties and Roman troops into his royal palaces, and 
encouragements obtained perniission that taking along with him his friends and rela- 
they might charge them immediately. Nei- tions, went in person to surrender himself 
ther’was the night so very dark, but that, into the hands of Pompey. He came as far 
though the moon was going down, it yet as the trenches on horseback, but there he 
gave light enough to discern a body. And w’as met by two of Poinpey’s liotors, who 
indeed this was one especial disadvantage to commanded him to alight aiul walk on f(X)t, 
the king's arrny. For the Romans coming for no man ever was s(‘en on horseback 
upon them with the moon on their backs, within a Roman camp. Tigranes submitted 
the moon, being very low, and just upon to this immediately, and "not only so, but 
setting, cast the shadow.s a long way before loosing his sword, delivered up that too; 
their bodies, reaching almost to the enemy, and last of all, as soon as he appcMired before 
whose eyes were thus so much deceived that Pompey, he pulled off his roval turban, and 
not exactly discerning the distance, but im- attempted to have laid it at‘ liis feet. Nay, 
agining them to be near at hand, they threw worst of all, even he liiinself had fallen 
their darts at the shadows, without tlie least prostrate as, an humble suppliant at his 
execution. The Romans therefore perceiv- knees, had not Pomjx-y prevented it, taking 
ing this, ran in upon them with a great him by the hand and i>laoing him near him, 
shout; but the barbarians, all in a panic, d'igranes himself on one sifle of him and 
unable to endure the charge, turned and his son upon the otlier. Pomjwy now told 
fled, and were put to great slaughter, above him that the rest of his losses .were charge- 
ten thousand being slain; the camp also was able njx)n Lucullus, by whom ho had been 
taken. As for Mithridates himself, he at dispossess(*d of Syria, Phauiicia, Cilicia, 
the beginning of the onset, with a body of Galatia, and Sopliene; but all that he had 
eight hundred horse charged through the preserved to l)ims(*lf ruitire till that time he 
Kornan army, and made his escape. But should peaccuibly (‘ujoy, jiaying the sum of 
twore long all the rest dispersed, some one six thousand talents as a fine or penalty for 
another, and he was left only injuri<‘s done to the Roms ms, and that his 
with three persons, among whom was his son should have tlu^ kingdom of Sophene, 
coiicubme, Hypsicratia, a girl always of a d'igranes himsidf was W(*ll pleased with 
manly and daring spirit, and the king called these conditions of pojwje, and when the 
ler on that account Hypsicrates. She being Romans salub'd him king, seemed to be 
a tired and mounted like a Persian horse- overjoyed, ami jn'ornised t<i ev(*ry common 
man, accompanied the king in all his flight, soldier half a rniiia of silviir, to eveiy cen- « 
ever weary even in the longest jourm*y, turion ton miiias, and to every tribune a 
or ever failing to attend the king in person, tahuit; but the son was displeased, inso- 
nd look after his horse too, until they came much that wlum he was invited to supper 
^ castle of the king’s, well stored he replie<l, that he did not stand in need of 
. , ^d tre^ure. From thence Mith- Pompey for that sort of honor, for ho would 

richest apparel, and gave it find out sojne other Roman to sup with, 
th that had resorted to him in Upon this h*e was put into close arrest, and 

eir flight; and to every one of his friends reserved for the triumph, 
not^n^’ ♦ poison, that they might Not long aftor this Phraab'S, king of Par- 

their^^ Ml power of the enemy against thia, sent to Pompey, and demanded to have 

have thence he designed to young Tigranes, as his son-in-law, given up 

bein Tigranes in Armenia, but to him, and that the river Kaphrates should 

a ^ put out be the boundary of the empires. Pompey 

wdth a reward of one him- replied, that for Tigranes, he belonged more 
bend V ^ should appre- to his own natural father than his father-in- 

the H*******!?^ passed by the head-waters of law, and for the boundaries, he would take 
fled through tUe care that they should bo according to right 
^^^®^Colchi8. ^ and justice. 

•ion mean time made an inva- So Pompey, leaving Armenia in the oosto* 

yottnir '^*menia, upon the invitation of dy of Afranius, went himself in chase ot 
h^**yff* ^ho was now in rebellion Mithridates ; to do which he was forced of 
mg father, and gave Pompey a meet- necessity to march th|^)i]^h several nations 
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inhabiting about Mount Caucasus. Of 
th^se the Albanians and Iberians were the 
two cbiefest. The Iberians stretch out as 
far as the Moschian mountains and the Pon- 
tus ; the Albanians lie more eastwardly, and 
towards the Caspian Sea. These Albanians 
at first permitted Pompey, upon his request, 
to pass through the country ; but when win- 
ter had stolen upon the Romans whilst they 
were still in the country, and they were busy 
celebrating the festival of Saturn, they mus- 
tered a body of no less than forty thousand 
fighting men, and set upon them, having 
passed over the river Cyrnus, which rising 
from the mountains of Iberia, and receiving 
the river Araxes in its course from Armenia, 
disciiarges itself by twelve months into the 
Caspian. Or, according to others, the Arax- 
es does not fall into it, but they flow near 
one another, and so discharge themselves as 
neighbors into the same sea. It was in the 
power of Pompey to have obstructed the 
enemy’s passage over the river, but he suf- 
fered them to pass over quietly ; and then 
leading on his forces and giving battle, he 
routed them, and slewgr^t numbers of them 
in the field. The king sent ambassadors 
with his submission, and Pompey iqxm his 
supplication pardoned the offence, and mak- 
ing a treaty with him, lie marched directly 
against the Iberians, a nation no less in num- 
ber than the other, but much more warlike, and 
extremely desirous of gratifying Mitiiridates, 
and driving out Pomney. Tliese Iberians 
were never subject to the Modes or P<.>rsians, 
and they happened likewise to escape the 
dominion of the Macedonians, because Al(‘x- 
ander was so quick in his march through 
Hyrcania. But these also Pompey subdued 
in a great battle, where there were slain nine 
thousand upon the spot, and more tlian ttm 
thousand taken prisoners. From thence he 
entered into the country of Colchis, where 
Servilius met him by the river Phasis, bring- 
ing the fleet with which he was guarding 
the Pontus. 

The nursuit of Mithridates, who had 
thrown liimself among the tribes inhabiting 
Bosporus and the shores of the Maeotian Sea, 
resented great difficulties. News was also 
rough t to Pompey that the Albanians had 
again revolted. This made him turn back, 
out of anger and determination not to be 
beaten by them, and with difficulty and great 
danger he passed back over th& 'Crynus, 
which the barbarous people had fortified a 
great way dowui the banks with palisadoes. 
And after this, haying a tedious march to 
make through a waterless and difficult coun- 
try, he ordered ten thousand skins to be fill- 
ed with water, and so adyanced towards the 
enemy ; whom he found drawn up in order 
of battle near the river Abas, to the number 
of sixty thousand horse, and twelve thou- | 
sand foot, ill armed generally, and most of 
them covered onljy with the skins of wild 


I beasts. Their general was Cosis, the kinrt 
I brother, who as soon as the battle was begun 
singled out Pompey, and rushing in up^jj 
him, darted his javelin into the joints of hU 
breastplate ; while Pompey, in return, struck 
him through the body with his lance, and 
him. It is related that in this battle ther* 
were Amazons fighting as auxiliaries witi 
the barbarians, and that they came 
from the mountains by the river Thermo<lon. 
For that after the battle, when the Romani 
were taking the spoil and plunder of the 
field, they met with several targets and bus- 
kins of the Amazons ; but no woman’s body 
was found among the dead. They inhabit 
the parts of Mount Caucasus that reacli down 
to the Hyrcanian Sea, not immediately Ixir- 
dering upon the Albanians, for the (ki* 
and the Leges lie betwixt ; and they kvep 
company with these people yearly, for two 
months only, near the river 'i'hermodon; af- 
ter which they retire to their own habita- 
tions, and live alone all the rest of the year. 

After this engagement, Pompey was 
to advance with his forces upon the Ilyrca- 
nian and Caspian Sea, but was forced tore- 
treat at a distance of three days’ march from 
it, by the number of venomous serpents, aii i 
so he retreated into Armenia the 
Whilst he was there, the kings of the Ely- 
mmans and Medes sent ambassadors to him. 
to whom he gave friendly answer by lott- r; 
ami sent against the king of Partliia, 
had made incursions uixui Gordyene, anl 
de.spoiled the subjects of Tigranes, an arnir 
umier the commaml of Afranius, who put 
him to the rout, and followed him in cha?? 
as far as the district of Arbela. 

Of the concubines of king Mithridat’' 
that were brought before Pompey, ho tenk 
none to himself, but sent them all awayt-:) 
their parents and relations ; most of tli<*r3 
being either the daughters or wives of prin- 
ces and great commanders. Stratonic^- 
however, who had the greatest power and in- 
fluence with him, and to whom he had eoni' 
mitted the custody of his best and rirh*'st 
fortress, had been, it seems, the daughh'r 
a musician, an old man, and of no gr^ai 
fortune, and happening to sing one night 
fore Mithridates at a-banquet, she stnickhi* 
fancy so, that immediately he took her with 
him, and sent away the old man much tits- 
satisfied, the king having* not so much as 
said one kind word to himself. But wh^n 
he rose in the morning, and saw tables m 
his house richly covered with gold and silver 
plate, a great retinue of servants, euiuichs- 
and pages, bringing him rich garments anJ 
a horse standing before the door richly ca* 
parisoned, in all respects as was usual witn 
the king’s favorites, he looked upon it all ^ 
a piece of mockery, and thinking himsea 
trifled with, attempted to make off and fan 
awaiy. But the servants laying hold u^® 
him, and informing him really fliat liie king 
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8^6 thing, regulating the provinces, and 
distributing rewards, many great command- 
ers and princes having flocKed to him, to- 
s^tljer with no less than twelve barbarian 
kings ; insomuch that to gratify these other 
kings, when he wrote to the king of Parthia, 
he would not condescend, as others used to 
do, in the superscription of his letter, to 
give him his title of king of kings. 

Aloreover, he had a great desire and emu- 
lation to occupy Syria, and to inarch through 
Arabia to the Red Sea, that ho might thus 
extend his conquests every way to the great 
ocean that encompasses the habitable earth ; 
as in Africa ho was the first Roman that ad- 
, . , . * - I v^‘“ced Jiis victories to the ocean ; and again 

value, of which he accepted only such as he in Spain ho made the Atlantic Sea tho limit 
thought might serve to adorn the tenq>les of ! of the empire ; and then thirdly, in his late 


}isd bestowed on him the house and furni 
tiue of a rich man lately deceased, and that 
thes#were but the first-fruits or earnests of 
greater riches and possessions that were to 
come, he was persuaded at last with much 
difficulty to believe them. And so putting 
on hk purple robes, and mounting his horse, 
he rode through the city, crying out, “ All 
this is mine ; ** and to tliose that laughed at 
him, he said, there was no such wonder in 
tins, but it was a wonder rather that he did 
not throw stones at all he met, he was so 
transported with joy. Such was the parent- 
age and blood or Stratonice. She now de- 
livered up this castle into the hands of Poiii- 
pev, and offered him many presents of great 


the gods, and add to the splendor' of his tri- 
umph : the rest he left to Stratonice’s dispo- 
sal, bidding her please herself in the enjoy- 
ment of them. 

And in the same manner he dealt with the 
presents offered him by the king of Iberia, 
who sent him a bedstead, table, and a chair 
of state, all of gold, desiring him to accept 
of them ; but he delivered them all int^) the 
custody of the public treasurers, for the use 
of the Commonwealth. 

In another castle called Cmnum, Pompey 
found niid read with pleasure several se- 
cr(‘t writing of Mithridat's, containing much I 
that threw light on his character. For tlnue 
were immioirs by which it apjieared tliat be- 
sides others, he had made away with his son 
Ariarathes by poison, as also with Alcauis 
the Sardian, for having robbed him of tlie 
fiwit honors in a horse-race, d'here were sev- 
eral judgments upon the interpretation of 
dp‘ams, which either he hiins<'li or some of 
Ins mistresses had had ; and besides these, 
there was a series of wanton letters to and 
from his concubine Moniine. Theoplianes 
h*lls U3 that there was found also an addre.ss 
»y Rutilius, in which he att<‘rn]>ted to exas- 
p«*rate him to the .slaughter of all the Ro- 
mans in Asia ; though most men justly con- 
to be a malicious invention of 
heophaneg, who probably hated Rntilins 
^ _ause he was a man in nothing like hiin- 
; cr perhaps it might be to gratify P^mi- 
1 v!* father is described by Rutilius 

u ms history, as the vilest man alive. 

fom thence Pompey came to the city of 
misug^ where his passion for glory put him 
: • ^ ]^8itioii which might be called a pun- 

uient on himself. For whereas he had 
whif reproached Lucullus, in that 

enemy was still living, he had 
bibilt ^ issue decrees, and dis- 

ujwiftii and honors, as conquerors 

te ^ only W’hen the war is brought 
yoti now was he himself, while 
of paramount in the kingdom 

^^^poruj, and at the head of a powerful 
y» aa if aU were ended, just doing the 


pursuit of tho Albanians, he had wanted 
hut little of reaching tho llyrcanian Sea. 
Accordingly he raised his camp, designing 
to bring tlio Red Sea w itliin flio circuit of 
his exptMlition, especially as lie saw how 
difficult it was to hunt afb'r Mithriilates wdth 
an army, and that he would prove a worse 
enemy Hying than lighting. Rut yet he de- 
clared, that he woidd leave a sliarjHjr enemy 
behind liim than hi)ns(>lf, naincdy, famine ; 
and th<*refore he aj)p<)inted a guard of ships 
to lie in wait for tin* merchants that sailed to 
Rosj>orus, d(*ath Ix'ing the penalty for any 
who should att(*m]>t to carry provisions 
thither. 

'I'jien he R(‘t forward with the greatest 
))art of his army, ami in his march casually 
fell in will) several dea<l botli(*s still uninter 
re<I, of tliose 8ol«Ii<*rH who were slain with 
Triarins in his unfortuimb* engagement with 
Mithridab's ; these* he biirie 1 splendidly and 
honoralily. 'I'he neglect of whom, it is 
thought, caused, as much os any thing, 
the liatred that was f<‘lt against Lucullus, 
and alienated the affections of the soldiers 
from him. JV>mpey having now by his 
forces under the coininami of Afranius^ 
subdued the Arabians alsiut the mountain 
Amanus, himself en(/e!re<l Syria, and finding 
it dehtitnte of any natural ami lawful prince, 
reiluced it inb) the form of a j>rovince, as a 
posse.ssion of the, people, of Ibirne. He con- 
quered also Juda;a, And b)ok its king, Aris- 
b>buluH, captive. Boide cities he built anew, 
and to others he gave their liberty, chastis- 
ing their tyrants. Most part of the time 
that he s^^sint there was employ in the ail- 
ministration of justice, in deciding contro- 
versies of kings and Stab's ; and where he 
himft(*lf could not be prestmt in person,he igava 
commissions to his friends, and s<mt menu 
Thus when there arose a difference betwixt 
the Armenians and Parthians alxmt some 
territory, and the judgment was referred bw 
him, he gave a power by commission to 
three judges and arbiters to hear and deb^ 
mine the controversy. For the reputation 
of bis power was great ; nor was the lame of 
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his justice and clemency inferior to that of 
his power, and served indeed as a veil for a 
multitude of faults committed by his friends 
and familiars. For although it was not in 
his nature to check or chastise wrongdoers, 
yet he himself always treated those that had 
to do with him in such a manner, that they 
submitted to endure with patience the acts 
of covetousness and oppression done by 
others. 

Among these friends of his, there was one 
Demetrius, who had the greatest ihflupnc^ 
with him of all; he was a freed slaije^.^ja 
youth of good understanding, but somew®t 
too insolent in his good fortune, of whi|^ 
there g^es this story. Cato, the philosopker, 
being as yet a very young man, but of gfeat 
repute and a noble mind, took a journey of 
pfleasure to Antioch, at a time when Pom- 
pey was not there, having a great desire to 
see the city. He, as his custom was, walked j 
on foot, and his friends accompanied him on 
horseback ; and seeing before tlie gates of the 
city a mutitude dressed in white, the young 
men on one side of the road, and the boys on j 
the other, he was somewhat offended at it, 
imagining that it was Officiously done in 
honor of him, which was more than he had 
any wish for. However, he desired his com- 
panions to alight and walk with him; but 
when they drew near, the* master of the cer- 
emonies in this procession came out with a 
garland and a rod in his hand, and met them, 
inquiring, where they had left Demetrius, 
and when he would come? Upon which Ca- 
to’s companions burst out into laugliter, but 
Cato said only, “Alas, poor city!” and 
passed by without any other answer. How- 
ever, Poinpey rendered Demetrius less odious 
to others by enduring his presumption and 
impertinence to himself. For it is reported 
how that Pornpey, when he had invited his 
friends to an entertainment, would be very 
ceremonious in waiting till they all came 
and were placed, while Demetrius would be 
already stretched upon the couch as if he 
cared for no one, with his dress over his ears, 
hanging down from his head. Before his 
return into Italy, he had purchased the 
pleasantest country-seat about Rome, with 
the finest walks and places for exercise, and 
there were sumptuous gardens, called by the 
narpe of Demetrius, while Pornpey his mas- 
ter, up to his third triumph, was contented 
with an ordinary and simple habitation. 
Afterwards, it is true, when he had erected 
his famous and stately tneatre for the people 
of Rome, he built as a sort of appendix to 
it, a house for himself, much more splendid 
than his former, and yet no object even this 
to excite men’s envy, since he who came to 
"be master of it after Pornpey could not but 
express wonder and inquire where Pornpey 
the Great used to sup. Such is the sfory 
told us. 

The king of the Arabs near Petra, who 


had hitherto despised the power of the Bo. 
mans, now began to be in great alarm at it 
and sent letters to him promising to be at 
his commands, and to do whatever he should 
see fit to order. However, I^ompey haviuw 
a desire to confirm and keep him in the same 
mind, marched forwards for Petra, an 
dition not altogether irreprehensible in the 
opinion of many ; who thought it a m»*re 
running away from their proper dtJty, the 
pursuit of Mithridates, Rome’s ancient and 
inveterate enemy, who was now rekindling 
the war once more, and making preparations, 
it was reported, to lead his army throui,di 
Scythia and Paeonia, into Italy. Poinpcv, 
on the other side, judging it easier to destroy 
his forces in battle, than to seize his person 
in flight, resolved not to tire himself out in 
a vain pursuit, but rather to spend his lei- 
sure upon another enemy, as a sort of digres- 
sion in the mean while. But fortune resolved 
the doubt ; for when he was now not far 
from Petra, and had pitched his tents and 
encamped for that day, as he was taking ex- 
ercise with his horse outside the camp, cour- 
iers came riding up from Pontus, bringing 
good news, as was known at once by the 
heads of their javelins, which it is the cus- 
tom to carry crowned with branches of lau- 
rel. The soldiers, as soon as they saw them, 
flocked immediately to Pornpey, who not- 
withstanding was minded to finish his exer- 
cise ; but when they began to be clamorous 
and importunate, he alighted from hishwse, 
and taking the letters went before them into 
the camp. Now there being no tril)un;tl 
erected there, not even that military substi- 
tute for one which they make by cutting %p 
thick turfs of earth and piling them one 
upon another, they, through eagerness and 
impatience, heaped up a pile of pack-saddles, 
and Pornpey standing upon that, told them 
the news of Mithridates’s death, how that Im 
had himself put an end to his life upon the 
revolt of his son Pharnaces, and that Phap 
nacus had taken all things there into ins 
hands and possession, which he did, his letbrs 
said, in right of himself and the Romans. 
Upon this news, the whole army expressing 
! their joy, as was to be expected, fell to sac- 
rificing to the gods, apd fasting as if i» 
person of Mithridates alone there had died 
many thousands of their enemies. 

Pornpey by this event having brought this 
war to its completion, with much more ease 
than was expected, departed forthwith out 
of Arabia, and passing rapidly through the 
intermediate provinces, he came at length 
to the city Amisus. There he receiv«'d 
many presents brought from Pharnaces, with 
several dead bodies of the royal blood, and 
the corpse of Mithridates himself, which was 
not easy to be known, by the face, for the 
physicians that embalmed him had not dnea 
up his brain, but those who were curious to 
see him knew him by ^e scars there. Pom* 
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pey h&self would not endur6 \m see him, 
Qt to deprecate the divine jealousy, sent it 
away* to the city of Sinope. He admired the 
richness of his robes, no less than the size and 
splendor of his armor. His sword-belt, how- 
ever, which had cost four hundred talents, 
was stolen by Publius, and sold to Ariara- 
thes ; his tiara also, a piece of admirable 
workmanship, Gaius, the foster-brother of 
Mithridates, gave secretly to Faiistus, the 
son of Sylla, at his request. All which 
Poiupey was ignorant of, but afterwards, 
whan Pharnaces came to understand it, he 
severely punished those that embezzled 
them. 

Pompey now having ordered all things, 
and established that province, took his jour- 
ney homewards in greater pomp and with 
more festivity. For when he came to JMity- 
lene, he gave the city their freedom uj>on 
the intercession of Theophanes, and was ]>n*s- 
eut at the contest, there periodically Indd, 
of the poets, who took at that time no otln'r 
theme or subject than the actions of Pompey. 
He was extremely pleased with tlie tlieatre 
itself, and had a model of it taken, inbrnd- 
iug to erect one in Rome on the same d(‘siirn, 
but larger and more magnific(*nt. Wh<*n he 
came to Rhodes, he attended the lectures of 


all the philosophers there, and gave to every 
one of them a talent. Posidonius has pub- 
lished the disputation wtiich he held Ixdore 
him against Ilermagoras the rhetorician, 
upon the* subject of Invention in general. 
At Athens, also, he showed similar munifi- 
cence to the philosophers, and gave fifty tal- 
ents towards the repairing and beautifying 
tl/i city. So that now by all these acts he 
well hoped to return into Italy in the great- 
®P\^**dor and glory possible to man, arnl 
find his family as desirous to see him, as he 
felt himself to come home to them. Bi\t 
that supernatural agency, whose province 
and charge it is always to mix some ingre- 
nient of evil w'ith the greatest and most glo- , 
nous goods of fortune, had for some time ^ 
been busy in his household, preparing 
nim a sari welcome. For Mucia during his 
absence had dishonored his bed. Whilst he 
''v as abroad at a distance, he had refused all 
credence to the report i but when he drew 
nearer to Italy, where his thoughts were 
niore at leisure to give consideration to the 
c ai^e, he sent her a bill of divorce ; but 
neither then in writing, nor afterwards by 
ord of mouth, did he ever give a reason 
oy he discharged her; the cause of it is 
^itioned in Cicero's epistles. 

every kind were scattered 
btoad a^ut Pompey, and were carried to 
him, 80 that there was a great 
mult and stir, as if he designed forthwith 
his army into the city, 
himself securely as sole ruler. 

Withdrew himself, together with his 
and property, oat of the city, either 
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that he was really afraid, or that he counter- 
feited rather, as is most probable, to give cred- 
it to the cfiUumny and exasperate the jeal- 
ousy of the people. Pompey, therefore, as 
.soon as he entered Italy, called a general 
muster of the army ; and having made a 
suitable address and exchnng(‘d a kind fare- 
well with his soldie^^s, ho commanded them 
to depart every man to his country and place 
of habitation, only takinjj care" that they 
should not fail to meet again at his triumph, 
the army being disbanded, and the 

« aewi «)Jumonly reiKU*ted, a wonderful result 
Ue’d. For when the cities saw Pompey 
Great passing through the country un- 
armed, and with a small train of familiar 
friftids only, as if he was returning from a 
journey of jUeasure, not from his compiests, 
they came pouring out to display their af- 
fection for him, attending ami conducting 
him to Rome with far greater forci's than he 
dishamhxl ; insomuch that if lu‘ had designed 
any movement or innovation in the 8tato, 
he might have done it without his army. 

Now, bectiuse th<^ law permitted no com- 
mander to.enbn* into tlxj city Ix^fore his 
triumph, he sent to tlje s(‘nato, entreating 
th<*m as a favor to him to |»rorogu<^ tlje elec- 
tion of consuls, that thus lie might he able 
to attend ami give countenance to Piso, one 
of tlie candidates. 'Die re<jnest was n'sisted 
by Cato, and met with a n fusal. However, 
Poinney could not hut admire the liberty 
and iK)ldm*ss of which (’jito alone 

had dared to use* in the niaint>(‘iiance» of law 
ami juHtic(‘. He th(‘r<‘h>re ha<l a gn*at (h'sire 
to win him over, and luirehase his friend- 
ship at any rab* ; and to that <*nd, Cato 
liaving two niec(*s, Pomp(‘y aske«I for one iii 
marriage for himsidf. tin- othor for his son. 
Hut Cato looked nnfavorehly on the pro- 
|>osal, regarding it as a ilesign for under- 
mining his honesty, and in a ifianner brib- 
ing him by a family alliance ; much to the 
disple.'isure of his wife and sisbn*, wdio were 
indignant that he sliould reject a connection 
with P<iiii|>ey the Great. About that time 
l*ompey having a design of setting up 
Afranius for the cojisulsliii), gave a sum o£ 
money ainong the tribes for their votes, and 
)»eoi»le came, ami received it in his own gar- 
dens, a pioceedi ng which, when it came to 
be generally known, excibnl great disaiipro- 
bation, that he should thus for the sase of 
men whf^ could not obtain the honor by their 
own merits, make merchantlise of an office 
which had been fflven to hinrself as the 
highest reward of his services. “ Now,'^ 
.said Cato to his wife and sister, “ had we 
contracted an alliance with I'ompey, we had 
l>een allied to this dishonor bx) ; ” and this 
they could not but acknowledge, and allow 
his judgment of what was right and fitting 
to have been wiser and better than theirs. 

The splendor and magnificence of Pon>- 
pey's triumph hras such that though it took 
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tA& ap»oe of two days, yet they were ( his merits , he made use of only in nafi.^ • 
extremely Btraitened in time, so that of ino- th« -f x/ 

^hat was prepared for that pageantry, there 
was as much withdrawn, as would have set 
out and adorned another triumph. In the i < 
iSrst placBj there were tables carried^ in- Ip 


scribed with the names and titles of the 
nations over whom he. triumphed, Pontus, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Media, 
Colchis, the Iberians, the Albanians, Syria, 
Cilicia, and Mesopotamia, together with 
Phoenicia and Palestine, Judaea, Arabia, 
and all the power of the pirates subdued by 
sea and land. And in these different coun- 
tries there appeared the capture of no less 
than one thousand fortified places, nor much 
less than nine hundred cities, together with 
eight hundred ships of the pirates, and the 
foundation of thirty-nine towns. Besides, 
there was set forth in these tables an ac- 
count of all the tributes throughout the 
empire, and how that before these conquests 
the revenue amounted but to fifty millions, 
whereas from his acquisitions they had a 
revenue of eighty-five millions; and that 
in present payment he was bringing into the 
common treasury ready money, and gold 
and silver plate, and ornaments, to the value 
of twenty thousand talents, over and above 
what had been distributed among the sol- 
diers, of whom he that had least had fifteen 
hundred drachmas for his share. The pris- 
oners of war that were led in triumph, be- 
sides the chief pirates, were the son of Ti- 
granesf king of Armenia, with his wife and 
daughter ; as also Zosime, wife of king Ti- 
eranes himself, and Aristobiilus, king of 
Judaea, the sister of king Mithridates and 
her five sons, and some Scythian women. 
There were likewise the hostages of the Al- 
banians and Iberians, and of the king of 
Commagene, besides a vast number of tro- 
phies, one for every battle in which he was 
conoueror, either himself in person, or by 
his lieutenants. But that which seemed to 
be his greatest glory, being one w'hich no 
other Roman evefr attained to, was this, that 
he made his third triumph over the third 
division of the world. For others among 
the Romans had the honor of triumphing 
thrice, but his first triumph was over Africa, 
his second over Europe, and this last, over 
Asia ; so that he seemed in these three tri- 
umphs to have led the whole world captive. 

As for his age, those who affect- to make 
the parallel exact in all things betwixt him 
and Alelander the Gre^^, do not allow him 
to have been quite thirty-four, whereas in 
truth at that time he was near forty. And 
well had it been for him had he terminated 
his life at this date, while he still enjoyed 
‘Alexander’s fortune, since all his after-time 
served only either to bring him prosperity 
that made him odious, or calamities too 
great to be iretrieved. For that great au- 
thority which he had gained in the city by 


mg the iniquities of others, so that bv ^ 
vancing their fortunes, he detracted w' 
his own glory, till at last he was overthroiS 
even hy the force and greatness of his om 
power. And as the strongest citadel or fort 


in a town, when it is taken by an enemy 
does then afford the same strength to the 
foe, as it had done to friends before- so 
Cajsar, after Pompey’s aid had ma^fie ’him 
strohg enough to defy his country, ruined 
and overthrew at last the power which had 
availed him against the rest. The course of 
things was as follows. Lucullus, when he 
returned out of Asia, where he had been 
treated with insult by Pompey, was received 
by the senate with great honor, which was 
yet increased when Pompey came- home; to 
check whose ambition they encouraged him 
to assume the administration of the govern- 
ment, whereas he was now grown cold and 
disinclined to business, having given him- 
self over to the pleasures of ease and the 
enjoyment of a splendid fortune. However, 
he began for the time to exert himself 
against Pompey, attacked him sharply, and 
succeeded in having his own acts and de- 
crees, which were repealed by Pompey, rees- 
tablished, and with the assistance of Cato, 
gained the superiority in the senate. Pom- 
pey having fallen from his hopes in such an 
unworthy repulse, was forced to fiy to the 
tribunes of the people for refuge, and to 
attach himself to the young men, among 
whom was Clodius, the vilest and most 
impudent wretch alive, who took him about, 
and exposed him as a tool to- the j^iople, 
carrying him up and down among die 
throngs in the market-place, to countenance 
those laws and speeches which he made to 
cajole the people and ingratiate himself. 
And at last for his reward, he demanded of 
Pompey, as if he had not disgraced, but 
done him a great kindness, that he should 
forsake (as in the end he did forsake) Cicero, 
his friend, who on many public occasions 
had done him the greatest service. And so 
when Cicero was in danger, and implored 
his aid, he would not admit him into his 
presence, but shutting up his gates again-^t 
those that came to mediate for him, shpt 
out at a back door, whereupon Cicero fear- 
ing4he result of his trial, departed privately 
from Rome. 

About that time Caesar, returning from 
military service, started a course of poneV 
which brought him great present favor, ana 
much increased his^ power for the 
and proved extremely destructive both w 
Pompey and the commonwealth. For np 
he stood candidate fbr his first consulship^ 
and well observing the enmity 
Pompey and Craesus, and finding ^ 

ioining with one he should make the otn 
his enemy, he endeavored by all i- 

reconcile them, an object in itself hoaorau 
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and ttodin^ lo the public good, but as he 
undertook it, a mischievous and subtle in- 
trigue. For he well knew that opposite par- 
ties or factions in a commonwealth, like 

in a l-krtat: aofVA f.ftm 
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°“1? !?’• ^?*.**‘® populace being taken 
with ttis bait, became totally at their devo- 
tion, inquiring into nothing and without a 
ties or lacwou. «. <v cumiiio.iwBan,n, nice i woiyl giving their suffrages to whatover ther 
paaseuMra in a boat, ^ve to trim and bal- propoundei Thus theyconffrmed all thoM 
Mice the unsteady motions of power there ; acts and decrees of Pompev, which were 
whArPAfl if thev combine and come all over nnPsHrmiari r n , 
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whereas if they combine and come all over 
to one side, they cause a shock which will 
be sure to overset the vessel and carry down 
every thing. And therefore Cato wisely told 
tliose who charged all the calamities of 
Kome upon the disagreement betwixt Pom- 
pey and Cffisar, that they were in error in 
charging all the crime upon the last cause; 
for it was not their discord and enmity, but 
their unanipiity and friendship, that gave 
the’ first and greatest blow to the common- 
wealth . 

CsBsar being thus elected consul, began at 
once to make an interest with the poor and 
meaner sort, by preferring and establishing 
laws for planting colonies and dividing lands, 
lowering the dignity of his office, and turn- 
ing his consulship into a sort of trilmneshi]) 
rather. And when Bibulus, his colleague, 
opiX)8ed him, and Cato was prepareil to 
second Bibulus, and assist him vigorously, 
Cffisar brought Pompey upon the hustings, 
and addressing him in the sight of the peo- 
ple, demanded his opinion upon the laws 
tliat were proposed. Pompey gave his ap- 
probation. “Then,'’ sapid Caesar, “in case 
nian should offer violence to tliese laws, 
will YOU be ready to give assistance to the 
j)eopIe? ” “ Yes,” replied Pompey, “ I shall 
be ready, and against those that threaten 
the sword, I will appear with sword and 
buekler.” Nothing ever was said or <lone 
by 1 ornpey up to that day, that seemed more 
insolent or overbearing ; so that his frifuids 
endeavored to apologize for it as a word 
s^ken inadvertently ; but by his actions 
aiUTwards it appeared plainly that he was 
Wily devoted to Caesar’s service. For on a 
sndclen, contrary to all expectation, he mar- 
^1 Juha, the daughter of Ca 38 ar, who had 
. p. affianced before and was to be married 
a few days to Ctepio. And to appejuse 

pios wrath, ne gave him his own daiigh 


questioned and contested by Buciillus; and 
to Caesar they granted the provinces of Gaul, 
both within and without the Alps, together 
with Illyricum, for five years, and likewise 
an army of four entire legions ; then they 
created consuls for the year ensuing, Piso, 
the father-in-law of Ciesar, and Gabinius, 


. iiiiii Ills own naugn- 

marriage, who had been espoused 
l^austus, the^sou of Sylla. Ca?sar 
Piso*^^ mamed Calpurnia, the daughter of 

filling the city with 
uIao carried all things by force as he 

culliio ^ forum, accompanied by Lu- 
suiIHa they fell upon him on a 

thfAw^ broke his rods; and somebody 
Bibtiin. of ordure upon the head ot 

Peohlo ; and’ two tribunes of tne 

• carted him, were desperately 
And thus having 
thev A? of all their adversaries, 

tSh^i , for the division of lands 

"•wiiahed and passed into an act; and not 
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tlie most extravagant of Pomi)ey’s flatterers. 

During all these transactions, Bibulus kept 
close within doors, nor did he appear public- 
ly in person for the sjmce of eight mouths 
together, notwithstanding he was consul, but 
sent out proclamations full of bitter invec- 
tives and accusations against them Imth. 
Cato turned prophet, and as if he had been 
l)ossessed with a spirit of divination, did 
nothing else in the senate but foretell what 
evils should befall the Connnonwcalth and 
Pompey. Lucullns ph-aded old age, and 
retired to take his (*a.s<*, as superaimiiated 
for affairs of Stab* ; which gave occasion to 
the saying of J\)mp(‘y, lliat the fatigues hf 
luxury were not more seasonable for an old 
man than those* of gov<*rnmcnt. Which in 
truth proved a ndlcction uj>on liims<‘lf ; for 
he not long afhir l(*t his fondness for his 
young wife seduce him also into effemijiate 
habits. H(* gave all Ids time to her, and 
passed Ids days in her company in country- 
hons(‘s and gard(*ns, )>aying no h<*ed to what 
was going on in tine iornm. Insornnch tlmt 
Clodins, who was then tribune of the people, 
began to despise Id in, ainl engage in the 
most audfun'ous attempts. For when he hod 
haidshed Cicero, ami sent away Cato into 
Cyprus under ])ret<mce of military duty, and 
when C.'esar was gone nism his expeflitiort to 
Gaul, finding the jMipuIace now looking lo 
him as the leader who did I'yery thing accord- 
ing to their j)lc*fiHuni, he Httempt4*d forthwith 
Ui n*peal some of J’ornpey’s decrees; he took 
d’igntries, the captive, out of pristjn, and kept 
1dm about him as his companion ; and com- 
menced .actions against several of Poin|M»y’* 
friends, thus desigidrig to try the extent of 
Ids pc)wer. At last, ufH)ii a time when I’oin- 
j>ey was present at tlie hearing of a certain 
cause, Clodius, accompanied with a crowd of 
profligate and impudent ruffians, standing 
up in a place above the rest, put questions to 
the popuhace as foll5ws ; “Who is the dis- 
solute general ? who is the man that seeks 
another man ? who scratches his head with 
one finger */ ” and the rabble, upon the sig- 
nal of his shaking his gown, with a great 
shout to every question, like singers nudein^ 
responses in a chorus, made answer, “ Fom- 

^^his indeed was no small knnoyanoe to 
Pompey, who was quite unaocustomed to 
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View anything ill ot himself, and unexperi- j Pompey appointed for his general instead 
enced altogether in such encounters; and he / Spinther, And Timagenes even asserts th t 
was yet more rexed, when he saw that the I Ptnlemv went awav and IM 


senate rejoiced at this foul usage, and ^re- 
garded it as a just punishment upon him for 
his treachery to Cicero. But when it came 
even to blows and wounds in the forum, and 
that one of Clodius’s bondslaves was appre- 
hended, creeping through the crowd towards 
Pompey with a sword in his hand, Pompey 
laid hold of this pretence, though perhaps 
otherwise apprehensive of Clodius’s insolence 
and bad language, and never appeared again 
in the forum during all the time he was tri- 
bune, but kept close at home, and passed his 
time in consulting with his friends, by what 
means he might best allay the displeasure of 
the senate and nobles against him. Among 
other expedients, Culleo advised the di- 
vorce of Julia, and to abandon Caesar’s friend- 
ship to gain that of the senate; this he 
would not hearken to. Others again advised 
him to call home Cicero from banishment, a 
man who was always the great adversary of 
Clodius, and as great a favorite of the senate; 
to this he was easily persuaded. And there- 
fore he brought Cicero’s brother into the 
forum, attended with a strong party, to peti- 
tion for his return ; where, after a warm dis- 
pute, in which several were wounded and 
some slain, he got the victory over Clodius. 
No sooner was Cicero returned home upon 
this decree, but immediately he used his 
efforts to reconcile the senate to Pompey; 
and by speaking in favor of the law upon the 
importations of corn, did again, in effect, 
m9.ke Pompey sovereign lord of all the Ro- 
man possessions by sea and land. For by 
that law, there were placed under his con- 
trol all ports, markets, and storehouses, and 
in short, all the concerns both of the mer- 
chants and the husbandmen; which gave oc- 
casion to the charge brought against it by 
Clodius, that the law was not made because 
of the scarcity of corn, but the scarcity of 
corn was made, that they might pass a law, 
whereby that power of his, which was now 
grown feeble and consumptive, might be 
revived again, and Pompey reinstated in a 
new empire. Others look upon it as a politic 
device of Spinther, the consul, whose design 
It was to secure Pompey in a greater authori- 
ty, that he himself might be sent in assist- 
ance to king Ptolemy. However, it is certain 
that Canidius, the tribune, preferred a law 
bo despatch Pompey in the character of an 
ambassador, without an army, attended only 
with two lictors, as a mediator betwixt the 
king and his subjects of Alexandria. Neither 
iid this ptxDposal' seem unacceptable to Pom- 
pey, though the senate cast it out upon the 
Specious pretence, ‘that they were unwilling 
bo hazard his ^rson. However, there were 
found- several writings scattered about the 
forum and ndar the senate-house, intimating 
kqw grateful it would be to Ptolemy to have 


Ptolemy went away and left Egypt, not out 
of necessity, but purely upon the persuasion 
of Theophanes, who was anxious to give Pom 
pey the opportunity for holding a new com- 
mand, and gaining further wealth. 
Theophanes’s want of honesty does not go so 
far to make this story credible as does Pom, 
pey’s own nature, which was averse, with all 
its ambition, to such base and disingenuous 
acts, to render it improbable. 

Thus Pompey being appointed chiof pur. 
veyor, and having within his administration 
and management all the corn trad*, sent 
abroad his factors and agents into .all quar- 
ters, and he himself sailing into* Sicily, .Sar- 
dinia, and Africa, collected vast stores of 
corn. He was just ready to set sail upon his 
voyage home, when a great storm arose upon 
the sea, and the ships’ commanders doubted 
whether it were safe. Upon which Pompey 
himself went first aboard, and bid tlie imiri*- 
ners weigh anchor, declaring with a loud 
voice, that there was a necessity to sail, but 
ho necessity to live. So that with this spirit 
and courage, and having met with favorable 
fortune, he made a prosperous return, and 
filled the markets with corn, and the sea with 
ships. So much so that this great phmty and 
abundance of provisions yielded a sufficient 
supply, not only to the city of Romo, but ovvii 
to other places too, dispersing itself, like 
waters from a spring, into all (juarters. 

Meantime Cajsar grew great and famous 
with his wars in Gaul, and while in appear- 
ance beseemed far distant from Rome,, entan- 
gled in the affairs of the Belgians, Sueviats, 
and Britons, in truth he was working crafti- 
ly by secret practices in the midst of the 
people, and countermining Pompey in all 
]X)litical m.'itters of most importance. Ih‘ 
himself with his army close about him, as it 
it had been his own body, not with mere views 
of conquest over the barbarians, but as 
though his contests with them where but 
mere sports and exercises of the chase, diJ 
his utmost with this training and discipline 
to make it invincible and alarming. And in 
the mean time his gold and silver and other 
spoils and treasure w'hich he took from the 
enemy in his conquests, he sent to Rome in 
presents, tempting people with his gifts, and 
aiding sediles, praetors, and consuls, as also 
their wives, in their expenses, and thus pur- 
chasing himself numerous friends. In.so- 
much, that when he passed back agaiiv 
the Alps, and took up his winter quarters^ 
in the city of Luca, there flocked to him an 
infinite number of men and women, striving 
who should get first to him, two huiidrea 
senators included, among whom were Pom- 
pey and Crassus ; so that there were ^ 
seen at once before Caesar’s door no less than 
six score rods of proconsuls aud prsetor^ 
The rest of his addressers he sent all awrnj 
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fijjj fraagbt with hopes and mpae^ ; hut with I charge of his province; to Crassua there 
Craaaas and Pompey, be entered into special were appointed Syria, and the Parthian 
articles of agreement, that they should stand war; and to Pompey himself, all Africa, to- 
candidates for the consulship next year; that gether with both Spains, and four legions of 
Ciesar on his part should send a number of soldiers, two of which he lent to Caesar upon 
his soldiers to give their votes at the elec- his request, for tlie wars in Gaul, 
tion; that as soon as they were elected, they Crassus, upon the expiration of his consul- 
should use their interest to have the com- ship, departed forthwith into his province; 
roand of some provinces and legions assigned but Pompey st^mt some time in Home, upon 
to ienilelves, and that Caesar should have the opening or dedication of his theatre, 
liis present charge confirmed to him for five where he treated the people with all sorts of 
years more. Wien these arrangements games, sliows, and exercises, in gymnastics 
came to be generally known, great indigna- alike and in music. Tlu*re was likewise the 
tion was excited among the chief men in hunting or baiting of wild beasts, and com- 
Korae : and Marcellinus, in an open assern- bats with them, in which five hundred lions 


bly of the people, demanded of them both, 
wnether they designed to sue for the con- 
sulship or no. And being urged by the p(‘o- 
ple for their answer, Pompey sjxike first, and 
told them, perhaps he would sue for it, per- 
haps he would not. Crassus was more tem- 
perate, and said, that he would do wliat 
should be judged most agreeable witli th<‘ 
interest of the Commonwealtli ; and wh(‘n 
Marcellinus persisted in his attack on Pom- 
pey, and spoke, as it was thought, with some 
vehemence, Pompey remarked that Marcel- 
linus was certainly the unfairest of men, 
to show him no gratitude for having thus 
made him an orator out of a mute, and con- 
verted him from a hungry starveling into a 
man so full-fed that hd could not contain 
himself. 

Most of the candidates nevertheless aban- 
doned their canvass for the consulshij); Cato 
alone persuaded and encouraged Lucius I)o- 
mitius not to desist, “ since,” said he, “the 
contest now is not for office, but for liberty 
against tyrants and usurpers.” Therefore 
those of rompey's party, fearing this inflexi- 
ble constancy in Cato, by which he kej)t 
^ith him the whole senate, lest by this he 
should likewise pervert and draw after him 
all the well-affected part of the commonalty, 
resolved to withstand Domitius at once, ami 
to prevent his entrance into the forum. To 
this end, therefore, they sent in a band of 
^ned men, who slew the torchbearer of 
l^mitius, as he was leading the way before 
^^d put all the rest to flight; last of 
ftll, Cato himself retired, having received a 
^ound in his right arm while defending 
A^omitius. Thus by these means and prac- 
^key obtained the consulship; neither 
um they behave themselves with more de- 
^*icy in their further proceedings ; but in 
le first place, when the people were choos- 
* praetor, and just ready with their 

^ tke poll, Pompey broke up the as- 
'ipon a pretext of »ome inauspicious 
PPearance, and having gained the tribes by 
publicly proclaimed Vatinius 
ntof .Tben, in pursuance of their cove- 
^bey introduced several 
I** hy Trebonius, the tribune, continuing 
commission to another five years* 


were slain ; but above all, the battle of ele- 
phants was a spectacle full of horror and 
amazement. 

These entertainments brought him great 
lionor and pojnilarity ; but on the other side 
he created no less envy to himself, in that 
he committed the govenimeiit of his provin- 
c(*s and legions into the luinds of friends os 
his lieutenants, whilst h«‘ himself was going 
about and spending his time with his wife 
in all the jdact's of amusement in Italy; 
whether it were luj was so fond of her him- 
.stdf, or she so fond of him, and he unahle to 
distress her hy going away, for this also is 
stated. And tln^ lov(^ displayed by this 
young W'ife for her eldcTly husband was a 
matter of gmieral note, U, be attrihute<l, it 
would 8(‘em, to his constancy in married 
life, ami to his dignity of manm>r, wliich in 
I familiar int(‘reourse was tempercul with grace 
and gentlem'HS, and was particularly attrac- 
tive to women, as even Flora, the courtesan, 
may be thought good (Murngh evidence to 
T>rove. It once happened in a public assmn- 
i)ly, as tln'y were at an el(*ction of the 
ajdiles, that the jieojih* came to blows, and 
sev<*ral about Foinjx y wine slain, so that he, 
flmliiig himself all bloody, ordered a change 
of ajiparel ; hut the servants who brought 
home his clothes, making a great hustle and 
hurry about the llnns^, it chanced that the 
young lady, wlio was then with child, saw 
bis gown all stained with hlwd ; utKin which 
she drof)j)f;d immediati'ly into a swi>on, and 
was hardly brought to life again ; however, 
wliat with her fright and sulTeriiig, she fcdl 
into labor and miscarried ; even thow; who 
chiefly censured Pompey for his friendship 
to (’aesar, could not reprove him for his af- 
fection ^ so attached a wife. Aft<jrwarcl* 
she was great again, and brought to l>ed of 
a daughter, but died in childl><*d neither 
did the infant outlive her mother many 
days. PomiMjy had prepared all things for 
the inbirment of her corpse at his house 
near Alba, but the people seized upon it by 
foice, and performed tne^ solemnities in tm 
field of Mars, rather in compassion for the 
young’lady, than in favor either for $omp^ 
or Caesar; and yet of these two, the people 
seemed at that time to pay Cseear a ^eater 
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share of honor in his absence, than to Pom- 
• pey^, though he was present. 

For the city now at once began to roll 
and swell, so to say, with the stir of the 
coining storm. Things everywhere were in 
a state of agitation, and everybody's dis-y 
course tended to division, now that death 
had put an end to that relation which hith- j 
erto had been a disguise rather that restraint < 
to the.ambition.of these men. Besides, not ’ 
long after came messengers from Parthia \ 
with intelligence of the death of Crassus i 
there, by which another safeguard against i 
civil war was removed, since both Caesar i 
and Pompey kept their eyes on Crassus, and i 
awe of him held them together more or less j 
within the bounds of fair-dealing all his < 
lifetime. Bub when fortune had taken away i 
this second, whose province it might have ] 
been to revenge the quarrel of the conquered, 1 
you might then say with the comic poet, 1 

Th^ combatants are waiting to begin, 

Snlearin^ their hands witli dust and oiling each his ^ 

So inconsiderable a thing is fortune in re- ' 
spect of human nature, and so insufficient 
to give content to a covetous mind, that an 
empire of that mighty extent and sway 
could not satisfy the ambition of two men ; 
and though they knew and had read, that 

The gods, when they divided out ’twixt three, 

This massive universe, lieaven, hell, and sea, 

Each one sat down contented on his throne, 

And undisturbed each god enjoys his own, 

yet they thought the whole Roman empire 
not sufficient to contain them, though they 
were but two. 

Pompey once in an oration to the people, 
told them, that he h%d always come into 
office before he expected he should, and that 
he had always left it sooner than they ex- 
pected he would ; and, indeed, the disband- i 
ing of all his armies witnessed as much. 
Yet when he perceived that Caesar would 
not so willingly discharge his forces, he en- 
deavored to strengthen himself against him 
by offices and commands in the city; but 
bieyond this he showed no desire for any 
change, and would not seem to distrust, but 
rather to disregard and contemn him. And < 
when he saw how they bestowed the ])laces 
of government quite contrary to his wishes, 
because the citizens were bribed ^n their 
elections, he let things take their qourse, 
and allawed the city to be .left without any 
government at all. Hereupon there was 
mention straightway made of appointing a 
dictator. Lucilius, a tribune of the people, 
was the man who first adventured to pro- 
pose it, urmng the^ p^ple to make Pompey 
dictator. But the tribune was in danger of ; 
being turned out of his office, b^ the opposi- 
tion that Cato made against it. And for 
Pompey, many of his friends appeared and 


• excused him, .alleging that he never w. 

desirous of that government, neither 
[ he accept of it. And when Cato thereW 
1 made a speech in commendation of Pomu^^ 
and exhorted him to support the cause i 
good order in the Commonwealth, he coulH 
I not for shame but yield to it, and so for the 
present Domitius and Messala were elected 
consuls. But shortly afterwards, when there 
was another anarchy, or vacancy'* in the 
government, and the talk of a dictator was 
much louder and more general than before, 
those of Cato’s party, fearing lest they 
should be forced to appoint Pompey, tliou<^ht 
it policy to keep him from that arbitrary 
and tyrannical power, by giving him an 
office of more legal authority. Bibuhis him- 
self, who was Pompey ’s enemy, first gave 
his vote in the senate, that Pompey should 
be created consul alone; alleging, that by 
these means either the Commonwealtli would 
be freed from its present confusion, or that 
its bondage should be lessened by serving 
the worthiest. This was looked upon as a 
very strange opinion, considering the man 
that spoke it ; and therefore on Cato's 
standing up, everybody expected tliat he 
would have opposed it ; but after silence 
made, he said that he would never have 
been tlie author of that advice himself, but 
since it was propounded by another, his 
advice was to folldw it, adding, that any 
form of government was better than none 
at all; and that in a time so full of distrac- 
tion, he thought no man fitter to govern 
than Pompey. This counsel was nnani- 
iiiously approved of, and a decree pa.sse(l that 
Pompey should be made sole consul, wTih 
this clause, that if he thought it necessary 
to have a colleague, he might choose whom 
he pleased, provided it were not till after 
two months expired. 

Thus was Pompey created and declared 
sole consul by Sulpicius, regent in tins 
vacancy ; upon which he made very conlial 
acknowledgments to Cato, professing him- 
self much his debtor, and requesting his 
good advice in conducting the government ; 
to this Cato replied, that Pompey had no 
reason to thank him, for all that he had said 
was for the service of the commonwealth, not 
of Pompey ; but that he would be always 
ready to give his advice privately, if he were 
asked for it ; and if not, he should not fan 
to say what he thought in public. Such was 
Cato’s conduct on all occasions. . . 

On his return into the city Pompey married 
Cornelia, the daughter of Metellus Scipio, • 
not a maiden, but lately left a widow 1^ 
Publius, Idle son of Crassus, her first husbandf 
who had been killed in Parthia.. The young 
lady had other attractions besides those ol 
youth and beauty ; for she was highly 
cated, played well upon the lute, underet^ 
geometry, and had been accustomed to listen 
with profit to leotures om philoac^hy; ^ 
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tbfai. withont in any degree becoming? This gare occasion to some of Ciesar’i 


I Nor couia anv lami oe lounaeitMr with her had done such signal services in war and 
< father’s family or reputation. The disparity I fought go many battles /or the empire, 
of theirsgeawa^ however not hked by every, al/eginfr. that he deserved at least a 8ecJ.n7 
body; Comeha being in this respect a fitter / consulship, or to have the government of 
match for Pompey s son. And wiser judges his province continued, that so he might corn- 
thought it rather a slight upon the coniinon- inand and enjoy in peace what he had 
wealth ^hen he, <x> whom alone they had com- obtained in war, and no successor come in to 
mitted their broken fortunes, and from whom reap the fruits of his lalwr, and carry off the 
alone, as from their physician, they expected glory of his actions. There arising some 
a cure to these distractions, went about crown- debate about this matter, Pompey took upon 
ed with garlands and celebrating his nuptial him, as it wore out of kindness to Crosar to 
feasts; never considering, that his very con- plead his cause, and allay any jealousy that 
sulship was a public calamity, which would was conceived against him, telling them that 
never have been given him, contrary to the he had letters from Ccesar, expressing his 

rules of law, had his country been in a desire for a successor, ami his own discharge 
flourishing state. Afterwards, however, he from the command; but it would be only right 
took cognizance of the cases of those that that they should give him leave to stand for 
had obtained offices by gifts and bribery, and the consulship though in his absence But 
enacted laws and ordinances, setting forth tliose of Cato’s party withstood this, saying, 
the rules of judgment by which they slioidd that if he expected any favor from the citi- 
be arraigned; and regulating all things with zens, he ought to l<*ave Ids army, and come 
gravity and justice, he restored security, in a private capacity to canvas for it. And 
order, and silence to their courts of judica- Pompey’s making no n'Joinder, hut letting it 
ture, hiniself giving his presence there with pas.s as a matter in which In' was overruled, 
a band of soldiers. But when his father-in- increased the su8])icion of liis real feelings 
^cipio was accused, he sent for the towards Cajs.ar. l*rescntly, also, umler pre- 
thrw hundred and sixty judges to his hou.se, tence of a war with Parthia, ho sent foi his 
ana entreated them to be favorable to him ; two legions which he had lent him. Ifow- 
W’hereujxin his accuser, ^feeing Scipio come ever, Ca‘snr, though he well knew why they 
mto the court, accompanied by the judges were asked for, sent them home very liberally 
themselves, withdrew the prosecution. Upon rewarded. 

this lompey was very ill spoken of, and Al>out that time Pompey recovered of a 
much worse in the case of Plancus; for dangerous fit of sickncHs which seized him at 
wn^eas he himself had made a law, putting Naples, where tin* whole city, upon the augges- 
a stop to the practice of making speeches in tion of Praxagoras, inad<* sacrifices of thanks- 
praise of prsons under trial, yet notwith- giving to the gods for his recovery. The 
atanding this prohibition, he came into court, iicighhoring towns likewisf* happening to 
u spoke o^nly in commendation of Plan- follow their examj»le0the thing then W'cnt 
insomuch that Cato, who happened to its course throughout all Italy, so that there 
hi«^*'^ ^ judges at that time, stopping was not a city either great or small, that did 

with his hands, told him, he could not feast and r(*jf>ice for many days together, 
cont^^^ conscious listen to commendations And the company of those that came from 
rarytolaw. Cato upon this was refused, all parts tf> iiKcthim was so numerous, that 
sente^^** from being a judge, before no place was able U) contain them, but the 

dem J?iven, but •Plancus was con- villages, 8eajK)rtU>wns, and the very highways, 

. rest of the judges, to Pompey’s were all full of peo})le; fejisting and saorlfi- 

Qonor. Shortly after, Hypsaeus, a man ciiig to the gods. Nay, many went to meet 

H under accusa- him with garlands on their hcia^ls, and flam- 

bath Pompey’s return .from his beaux in their hands, casting flowers and 

feet i 1 falling down at his nosegays upon him as he went along; so that 

bas^r*^' u ^^^vor ; but he disdainfully this progn-ss of his, and reception, was one of 

7*“^ rJ* that he did nothing the nobh^^t and most glorious sights imagin- 

. *poil his supper. Such partiality able. And yet it is thouL^kt that this verv 


most gJ 
it is th< 


lougkt that this very 


And hi hi ^ ® great fault i^ Pompey, thing was not one of the least causes and 

Ah* however, he managed occasions of the civil war. For Pompey, 
gOTerir^ * • discreetly, and having put the yielding to a feeling of exultation, which in 
hit Sfoud order, he chose the greatness of the present display of joy 

consul to be his colleague in the lost sight of more solid grounds of consideri^ 

ttie last five months. His tion, and abandoning that prudent tempo# 
twm continued to him for the which had guided him hitherto to a safe use 

longer, with a commission of all his good fortune and his suceesses, 
WKmsand talents yearly out of gave himself up to an extravagant confidence 
lor thei payment of his army. m his own, and oontempbof Ciesar’s power; 
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insomuch thai he thought neither force of 
arms nor care necessary against him, but 
that he could pull him down much easier 
than he had set him up. Besides this, Ap- 
pius, under whose command those legions 
which Pompey lent to Caesar were returned, 
coming lately out of Gaul, spoke slightingly 
of Caesar’s actions there, and spread scandal- 
ous reports about him, at the same time tell- 
ing Pompey, that he was unacquainted with 
his own strength and reputation, if he made 
use of any other forces against Caesar than 
Caesar’s own ; for such was the soldiers’ 
hatred to Caesar, and their love to Pompey so 
great, that they would all come over to nim 
upon his first appearance. By these fiatteries 
Pompey was so puffed up, and led on into 
such a careless security, that he could not 
choose but laugh at those who seemed to fear 
a war ; and when some were saying, that if 
Caesar should march against the city, they 
could not see what forces there were to resist 
him, he replied with a smile, bidding them 
be in no concern, for,” said he, “when- 
ever I stamp with my foot in any part of 
Italy, there will rise up forces enough in an 
instant, both horse and foot.” 

Caesar, on the other side, was more and 
more vigorous in his proceedings, himself 
always at hand about the frontiers of Italy, 
and sending his soldiers continually into 
the city to attend all elections with their 
votes. Besides, he corrupted several of the 
magistrates, and kept them in his pay; 
among others, Paulus, the consul, who w’as 
brougnt over by a bribe of one thousand and 
five hundred talents ; and Curio, tribune of 
the people, by a discharge of the debts with 
which he was overwhelmed ; together with 
Mark Antony, who, out of friendship to 
Curio, had become l)«imd with him in the 
same obligations for them all. And it w«as 
stated as a fact, that a centurion of Caesar’s 
waiting at the senate-house, and hearing that 
the senate refused to give him a longer term 
of his government, clapped his hand upon 
his sword, and said, “ But this shall give 
it.” And indeed all his practices and prep- 
arations seemed to bear this appearance. 
Curio’s demands, however, and requests in 
favor of Csesar, were more popular in4> ap- 
pearance ; for he desired one of these two 
things, either that Pompey also should be 
called upon to resign his army, or that Cjb- 
sar’s should not be taken away f’*om him ; 
for if both of them became private persons, 
both would be satisfied with simple justice ; 
or if both retained their present power, each 
being a match for the other, they would be 
contented with what they already had ; but 
he that weakens one^ does at the same time 
’strengthen the other, and so doubles that 
very strength and power which he stood in 
fear of before. Marcellas, the consul, re- 
plied nothing to all this, but that Csesar was a 
robber, and should be proclaimed an enemy 


to the he did not disband his annv 

However, Curio, with the assistance of Aq! 
tony and Piso, prevailed, that the matter in 
debate should be put to the question, and 
decided by vote in the senate. So that it 
being ordered upon the question for those to 
withdraw, who were of opinion, that Cssar 
only should lay down his army, and Pom. 
pey command, the majority withdrew. Bat 
when it was ordered again for those*to 
draw, whose vote was, that both should la? 
down their arms, and neither command 
there were but twenty-two for Ponip. y, all 
the rest remained on Curio’s side. Where- 
upon he, as one proud of his conquest, leaped 
out in triumph among the people, wlio re- 
ceived him with as great tokens of joy, clap- 
ping their hands, and crowning him with 
garlands and flowers. Pompey was not then 
present in the senate, because it is not law- 
ful for generals in command of an army to 
come into the city. But Marcellus risiunr up, 
said, that he would not sit there h(*arinij 
speeches, when he saw ten legions ahvady 
passing the Alps on their march toward the 
city, but on his own authority would send 
some one to oppose them in defence of the 
country. 

Upon this the city went into mourniiia:. as 
in a public calamity, and Marcellus, accom- 
panied by the senate, went solemnly through 
the forum to meet Pompey, and mailc him 
this address. “ I hereby give you orders. U 
Pompey, to defend your country, to employ 
the troops you now command, and to levy 
more.’’ Lentulus, consul elect for the year 
following, spoke to the same purpose. An- 
tony, however, contrary to the will oithe 
senate, having in a public assembly read a 
letter of Caesar’s, containing various plau- 
sible overtures such as were likely to pain 
the common people, proposing, namely, th.it 
both Pompey and he quitting their goveni- 
ments, and dismissing their armies, sliould 
submit to the judgment of the peoph*. and 
give an account of their actions before th^ 
the consequence was that when Pomp;*y 
gan to make his- levies, he found hinis^U 
disappointed in his expectations. Soiiie 
indeed, came in, but those very unwillinply: 
others would not answer to their nain* s. and 
the generality cried out for peace. Lentulu-’* 
notv/ithstanding he was now entered upon 
his consulship, would not assemble the 
ate; but Cicero, who was lately returned 
from Cilicia, la*bored for a reconciliation* 
proposing that Caesar should leave his pro’?' 
ince of Gaul and army, reserving two le- 
gions only, together with the gfoveminent o 
Illyricum, and should thus be put in non^ 
ination for a second consulship. 
disliking this motion, Caesar’s friends we 
contented that he should surrender 
two ; but Lentulus still opposing, and ta® 
crying out that Pompey dia ill to oe 
again, the reconeiliation. did not take 
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In the meen time, news ^inlnght that they who were within, seeing the confusion 
Cesar had occupied Ariminum, a great city and disorder so great there, all good things 
in Italy, and was marching directly towards imj^tent, and disobedience and insulmrdi- 
Kome with all his forcea But this latter nation grown too strong to be controlled by 
was altogether false, for he had no more the magistrates, were quitting it as fast m 
with him at that time than three hundred the others came in. Nay, it was so far from 
horse and five thousand foot ; and he did being possible to allay their fears, that they 
not mean to tarty for the body of his army, would not suffer Tompey to follow out his 
which lay beyond the Alps, choosing rather own judgment, but every man pressed and 
to fall 11^ on a sudden upon his enemies, urged him according to his particular fancy 
while they were in confusion, and did not whether it proceeded from doubt, fear, grief,’ 
expect him, tlian to give them time, and or any meaner jiassion; so that even in the 
fignt them after they had made preparations, same day quite contrary counsels were netted 
For when he came to the banks of the linh- iqxm. Then, again, it was as iinixjssible to 
icon, a river that made the bounds of his have any good intelligence of the enemy; 
province, there he made a halt, pausing a for what each man h^ard hv chance iqKm 
little, and considering, we may suppose, a flying rumor, he would n'port for truth, 
with himself the greatness of the enterprise and exclaim against Tornpey if he did not 
which he had undertaken ; then, at last, believe it. Pompey, at length, seeing such 
like men that are throwing themselves head- a confusion in Rome, determined with him- 
long from some p;-ecipice into a vast abyss, self to put an end to their clamors by his 
having shut, as it were, his mind’s eyes and dt'parture, an<i thendore commanding nil the 
put away from his sight the idea of danger, senab* to follow him, and declaring, that 
he merely uttered to those near him in whosoever tarried behind, should he iinlged 
(treek the words, “ Anerriphtho kul)OS,'’ a confederate of Ca'sar’s, about the nusk of 
(let the die be cast,) and led his army the evening he went out and li*ft the city, 
through it. No sooner was the news arrived. The consuls also followed afbu* in a hurry, 
but there was an uproar throughout all the without offering the sacrifices to the gorfs, 
city, and a consternation in the people usual before a war. Put in all this, Pom* 
even to astonishment, such as never was pey himself Innl tlx^ glory, that in the midst 
known in Rome before ; ^all the senate ran of such calamities, he ha<l so much of men’s 
iinmediabdy to Pompey, and the magistraU*s love and good-will. For though many 
fmlowed. And when Tullus made imjuiry found fault with tlie conduct of the war, 
about his legions and forces. Porn pey seemed ‘yet no man liated lie* general; and there 
to pause a little, and answered with some were more to b(‘ found of those that went 
hesitation, that he had those two legions out of Rome, because tliat they could not 
rea^ tjiat Cajsar sent back, and that out of forsake Pompey, than of those that fled for 
the rnen who had been previously enrolled love of liberty. 

he believed he could shortly make up a body Some few days after l*ornf»ey was gone 
of thirty thousand men. On which 'J'ullus out, Caesar came into thfi city, and made 
cr^ung out aloud, “ O Pompey, you havedc- himself master of it, treating every one with 
ceived us,” gave his advice to send off a dep- a great deal of courtesy, and appcjiising their 
ntation to Caesar. Favonius, a man of fair fears, except only Meteilus, one of the 
character, except that he used to supprise trihiines; on w’h(»Ke refusing to let him take 
hi8 own petulance and abusive talking a any money out of the treasury, Ciesar threat- 
^I*y of Cato’s straight-forwardness, bade ened him with death, adding words yet 
upon the ground, and call harsher than the tlirfat, that it was far 
^^rces he had promised. But Pom- eaHi<?r for him to do it than say it. By this 
patiently with this unseason.able means removing Meteilus, aini taking what 
raillery ; and on Cato putting him in mind moneys were of use f<;r his occasions, he sot 
01 what he had foretold from the very he- forwards in pursuit of Pompiy, endeavoring 
Caesar, made this answer only, with all speed to drive him out of Italy 
indeed h^ spoken more like a V)efore his army, that was in Spain, could 
prophet, but he had acted more like a friend, join him. 

_ato then advised them to choose Pompey But P<wrjpey arriving at Brundusiura, and 
^nerai with absolute power and authority, having plenty of ships there, barle the two 
same men who do great evifs, consuls embark jlmmediately, and with them 
^ how to cure them. He himself shipped thirty cohorts of foot, bound be- 
ino* ♦k * forthwith into Sicily, the prov- fore him for IWrrhachiiim. He sent like* 
of ^as allotted him, and all the rest wise his father-in-law Scipio, and Cnaeus bU 

^ 1 donators likewise departed every one son, into Syria, to provide and fit out a fleet 
respective government. there; hims^f in the mean time having 

all Italy in a manner being up in blocked up, the gates, placed his lighteM 
dmif* could say what was best to be soldiers as ’ guaw upon the walla; ^ and 

imm* 11 ** ^hose that were without, came giving ex^retB orders that the citiaena 
^ IMlrta flocking into the city; and should keep within doors, he dog up all the 
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mmd inside the city, cutting trencb€iBi,jf^nki 
fixing stakes and palisades 
the streets of the city, except only two^at 
led down to the sea-side. Thus, i|i 
days space having with ease put aU^^^^t 
of his army on shipboard, he, suddi^iP^ave 
^ the signal to those that guardeil^ctt^^^lls, 
;;‘Who nimbly repairing to the shipii^^^e 
.received on board and carried olK ^ ‘^SS^sar 
meantime perceiving their departure v.by 
seeing the walls unguarded, hastened after, 
and in the heat of pursuit was all but en- 
tangled himself among the stakes and 
trenches. But the Brundusians discovering 
the danger to him, and showing him the 
way, he wheeled about, and taking a circuit 
round the city, made towards the haven, 
where he found all the ships on their way, 
excepting only two vessels that had but a 
few soldiers aooard. 

Most are of opinion, that this departure 
of Pompey’s is to be counted among the 
best of his military performances, but Caesar 
himself could not but wonder that he, who 
was thus ingarrisoned in a city well fortified, 
who was in expectation of his forces from 
Spain, and was master of the sea besides, 
should leave and abandon Italy. Cicero 
accuses him of imitating the conduct of 
Themistocles, rather than of Pericles, v'\cii 
the circumstances were more like ■'hose of 
Pericles than they were like those of The- 
inistocles. However, it appeared plainly, and 
Caesar showed it by his actions, that he was.| 
in great fear of delay, for when he had 
taken Numerius, a friend of Pompey's, 

S risoner, he sent him as an ambassador to 
Irundusium, with offers of peace and 
reconciliation upon equal terms; but Nu- 
merius sailed away with Pompey. And now 
Caesar having become master of all Italy in 
sixty days, without a drop of blood shed, 
had a great desire forthwith to follow Pom- 
pey; but being destitute of shipping, he was 
forced to divert his course, and march into 
Spain, designing to bring over Pompey 's 
forces there to his own. 

In the mean time Pompey raised a mighty 
army both by sea and land. As for his 
navy, it was irresistible. For there were 
five hundred men of war, besides an infinite 
company of light vessels, Liburnians, and 
others; and for his land forces, the pavalry 
made up a body of seven thousand horse, 
the very flower of Rome and Italy, men of 
family, wealth, and high spirit; but the 
infantry was a mixture o^ unexperienced 
soldiers drawn from different quarters, and 
these he exercised and trained near Beroea, 
where he Quartered his army; himself no- 
ways slothful, but performing all his exer- 
X^ses as if he had been in the\ flower of his 
youth, conduct which raised t^ie spirits of 
his soldiers extremely. For it >^as no small 
encouragement for them to see pompey the 
Great, eixty^years of age wanbing two, at 


one time jpdling his arms among the foot 
then again mounted among the horse, draM*’ 
ing out his sword with ease in full career 
and sheathing it up as easily; and in dartin? 
the javelin, showing not only skill and 
dexterity in hitting the mark, but also * 
strength and activity in throwing it so fay 
that few of the young men went beyond him. 

Several kings and princes of nations came 
thither to him, and there was a condburse of 
Roman citizens who had held the magistra- 
cies, so numerous that they made up a 
complete senate. Labienus forsook his old 
friend Csesar, whom he had served through- 
out all his wars in Gaul, and came over to 
Pompey; and Brutus, son to that Brutus 
that was put to death in Gaul, a man of a 
high spirit, and one that to that day had 
never so much as saluted or spoke to Pompey, 
looking upon him as the murderer of his 
father, came then and submitted himself to 
him as the defender of their liberty. Cicero 
likewise, though he had written and adviswi 
otherwise, yet was ashamed not to be accoun- 
ted in the number of those that would 
hazard their lives and fortunes for the safe- 
guard of their country. There came to him 
also into Macedonia, Tidius Sextiiis, a 
.nan extremely old, and lame of one leg; so 
that others indeed mocked and laughed at 
the spectacle, but Pompey, as soon os lie 
saw him, rose and i‘an to meet him, esteem- 
ing it no small testimony in his favor, when 
men of such age and infirmities should 
rather choose to be with him in danger, 
than in safety at home. Afterwards in a 
meeting of their senate they passed a decret^, 
on the motion of Cato, that no Roman IJiti- 
zen should be put to death but in battle, and 
that they should not sack or plunder any 
city that was subject to the Roman einpins 
a resolution which gained Pompey’!^ 
still greater reputation, insomuch that those 
who were noways at all concerned in the 
war, either because they dwelt afar off, or 
were thought incapable of giving help, were 
yet, in their good wishes, upon his side, 
and in all their words, so far as that went, 
supported the good or just cause, as they 
called it; esteeming those as enemies to the 
gods and men, that .wished not victory to 

Pompey. . v, t 

Neither was Pompey’s clemency such, l)« 
that Cresar likewise showed himself as inerci- 
ful a conqueror ; for when he had taken am 
overthrown all Pompey’s forces in Spain, 
gave them ea.sy terms, leaving the cominan * 
ers at their liberty, and taking the commo 
soldiers into his own pay. Theri repassi^ 
the Alps, and making a running 
through Italy, he came to Brundusinm 
the winter solstice, and crossing the sea there^ 
landed at the port of Oricum. And 
Jubius, an intimate friend of Pompey’s wiw 
him. as his prisoner, he despatched hit n 
Pompey with an invitation, that they, nie^ 
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iog together in a conference, tma^k disband 
both weir armies within three days, and 

• At ^ ^ 1 * •At*' t 


botll *»aiAaaiJo wravAaaai vaatVTV? UOjrOy ttZIU 

renewing their former friendsbip with solemn 
oathst ^ould return together into Italy. 
Fonipey looked upon this again as some new 
stratagem, and therefore marching down in 
all haste to the sea-coast, possessed himself 
of all forts and places of strength suitable to 
encamp in, and to secure his land forces, as 
likewise of all ports and harbors commodi- 
ous to receive any that came by sea, so that 
what wind soever blew, it must needs in some 
way or other be favorable to him, bringing 
in either provision, men, or money ; while 
Ca?8ar, on the contrary, w^as so hemmed in 
both .by sea and land, that he wa» forced 
to desire battle, daily provoking tlie enemy, 
and assailing them in their very forts ; aiul 
in these light skirmishes for the most part 
had the better. Once only he was danger- 
ously overthrown, and was. within a little 
of losing his whole army, Pompey having 
fought nobly, routing the whole force, and 
killing two thousand on the spot. But 
either he w^as not able, or was afraid, to go 
on and force his way into their camp with 
tliein ; so that Caesar made the remark, that 
“ To-tlay the victory had been the enemy's 
had there been any one among tliem to gain 
soldiers were so encouraged 
by this victory that they w’ere eager now to 
have all put to the decisiftn of a battle ; but 
lompey himself, though he wrote to distant 
kings generals, and states in confederacy 
with him, as a conqueror, yet was afraid to 
hazarr the success of a battle, choosing rath- 
er )y aelaysyand distress of provisions, to tire 
outs body of men,whohad never yet been con- 
quered by force of arms, and had long been 
i^d hght and conquer together; while their 
^ |l®inow an advanced one, which made 
n quickly weary of those other hardshij)8 
nnhY' marches, and fre- 

hnn r making trenches, and 

oftr! ^^^f^hcations, made them eager to 
with'^ah s^ed venture a battle 

along hitherto by his per- 
but nff* quieted his soldier.s ; 

for engagement, when Caesar 

cainr, ^ I wa^i forccd to raise his 

Thefja?*' f^rough Athamania into 

the impossible to curb or allay 

ervin,, spirits any longer. Forafl 

Was ^ general voice, that Ca?sar 

pursuing and press- 
soine^ umi, Others for returning into Italy; 

their frion.Uan.l 
i»ear ^^urchand to Rome, to hire houses 
uesa to might be in re^i- 

®«>tion offices ; several of their own 

to ConS* once to L^bos to carry 

*^iUicr Pompey had conveyed 

^ War joyful news, tnat 

and And a senate being call- 

» the matter being under debate, Af- 
SO 
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w« of opinion, that Italy should first 
Mrtfd, for that it was the grand prize 
wtt -Of all the war ; and tliey who 
“♦era of that, would quickly have at 
►tipn all the provinces of Sicily, 
^reica, Spain, and Gaul ; but 
t greatest weight and moment to 
was liis own native country that 
aching out her hand for his help; 

could not be consistent with 
leave her thus exposed to all in- 
mgnities, and in bondage under slaves and 
the flatterers of a tyrant. But Pompey him- 
self, on the contrary, thought it neither hon- 
orable to fly a second time before Ca'sar, and 
be pursued, when fortune had given him the 
advantage of a pursuit ; nor indeed lawful 
before the gods to forsake Scipio and divers 
other mon of consular dignity dispersed 
throughout (ireece and 7'hessaly, wlio must 
iu‘cessarily fall into Caesar’s hands,' together 
with large sums of money and numerous for- 
ces ; and as to his care for the city of Romo, 
that would most eiiiinently app(‘ar, by re- 
moving the scene of war to a greater dis- 
tance, and heaving her, without feeling the 
<listn*as or even liearing tlu; sound of these 
evil.s, to await in p»-a(U‘ the return of which- 
ever should be tlie victor. 

With this detennination, P()!ni>ey marched 
forw'anls in pursuit of Caesar, firmly resolved 
with biinself not to give him battle, but 
rather to besieg(» and (listr(*ss him, by keeji- 
iiig clo.se at his Ih'cIh. and cutting him short. 
There were otln r reasons that mad<i him con- 
tinue this resolution, but especially because 
a saying that was (!ui rent among the Romans 
serving in th»i cavalry came to bis ear, to the 
efTectt, that tlwy ought b) heat Cicsar as soon 
as possibI(‘, and then humble Pomp<‘y too. 
And s()ine n*j>ort, it was for this reas< 3 ii that 
Pompey nev^r employe«l Cato in any matter 
of conse(ju«*uce during the whole war, but 
now when be pursiuMl C;r*sar, left him to 
giianl hi.s baggage by sea, fearing lest, if 
(\'e.s.ar should bi* tak«*n off. he hirnsidf also by 
Cato’s nu‘anM not long after should be forced 
to give up his fsiw'er. 

Whilst la* was Bins slowly attending the 
motions of ti e enemy, he was exposed on all 
si«l^ to outcries, and imputations of usUig 
hi.s generalship to defeat, not Crosar, but 
his country and the senate, that he might al- 
ways continue in authority, and never cease 
to Ireep t^iose for his ^lards and servants, 
who themsfdves claimed to govern the world. 
Domitius /Knobarbus, continually calling him 
Agamemnon, and king of kings, excited 
jealousy against him; and Favoiiius, by his 
uiiseasonble raillery, did him no less Injury 
than those who openly attacked him, as 
when he cried out, “ Good friends, you tnuift 
not expect to gather any fljBpi in Tusculum 
Biis year.** But Lucius Afranius, who bad 
lain under an imputation of treachery for the 
loss of the army m Spain, when he aaw Pom- 
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pey purp68ely declining an engagement!; de- 
clared openly, that he cofuld not but admire, 
why those who were so ready to acci^e him, 
did not go themselves and fight this buyer 
and seller of their provinces. 

With these and many such speeahes they 
wrought upon Pompey, who never could 
bear reproach, or resist the expectations of 
his friends; and thus they forced him to break 
his measures, so that he forsook his own pru- 
dent resolution to follow their vain hopes and 
desires : weakness that would have been blam- 
able in the pilot of a ship, how much more in 
the sovereign commander of such an army, and 
so many nations. But he, though he had of- 
ten < oramended those physicians who did not 
comply with the capricious appetites of their 
patients, yet himself could not but yield to 
the malady and disease of his companions 
and advisers in the war, rather than use some 
severity *in their cure. Truly who could 
have said that health was not disordered 
and a cure not required in the case of men 
who went up and down the camp, suing 
already for the consulship and office of prae- 
tor, while Spinther, Domitius, and Scipio 
made friends, raised factions, and quarrelled 
among themselves, who should succeed Caesar 
in the dignity of his high-priesthood, esteem- 
ing all as lightly, as if they were to engage on- 
ly with Tj^anes, king of Armenia, or some 
petty Nabathaean king, not with that Caesar 
and his army that had stormed a thousand 
towns, and subdued more than three hundred 
several nations ; that had fought innumera- 
ble battles with the Germans and Gauls, and 
always carried the victory ; that had taken a 
million of men prisoners, and slain as many 
upon Che spot in pitched battles? 

But they went on soliciting and clamoring, 
and on reaching the plain of Pharsalia, they 
forced Pompey by their pressure and impor- 
tunities to call a council of war, where La- 
bienus, general of the horse, stood up first 
and swore that he would not return out of 
the battle if he did not rout the enemies ; 
and all the rest took the same oath. That 
night Pompey dreamed that as he went into 
the theatre, the people received him with 
great applause, and that he himself adorned 
the temple of Venus the Victorious, with 
many spoils. This vision partly encouraged, 
but partly also disheartened him, fearing 
lest that splendor and ornament to Venus 
should be made with spoils furnish^ by him- 
self to Caesar, who derived his family from 
that goddess. Besides there were some pan- 
ic fears and alarms that ran through the 
camp, Vith such a noise that it awaked him 
out of his sleep. And about the time of re- 
newing the watch towards morning, there 
hpi^ared a great light over Ciesar’s camp, 
whilst th^ were all at rest, and from thence' 
a ball of iiamine fire was carried into Pom- 
pey’s camp, which Cffisar himself says he 
,aaw, as he was walking his rounds. 


having designed to raise hi« 
campWi the morning and move to Scotuss^ 
whilst Ihe soldiers were busy in puUing do^ 
their tents, and sending on their cattle and 
I servants before them with their ba^gafie 
I there came in scouts who brought wor<l 
they saw arms carried to and fro in the ene- 
my’s camp, snd heard a noise and running 
up and down, as of men preparing for battle • 
not long after there came in other scouts 
with further intelligence, that the first ranks 
were already set in battle array. There up. 

I on Caesar, when he had told them that tl^ 
wished for day was come at last, when they 
should fight with men, not with hunger and 
famine,- instantly gave orders for hie red 
colors to be set up before his tent, that 
being the ordinary signal of battle among 
the Romans. As soon ^as the soldiers saw 
that, they left their tents, and with great 
shouts of joy ran to their arms ; the officers, 
likewise, on their parts drawing up their 
companies in order of battle, every man fell 
into his proper rank without any trouble or 
noise, as quietly and orderly as if they had 
been in a dance. 

Pompey himself led the right wing of his 
army against Antony, and placed his father- 
in-law Scipio in the middle against Lucius 
Calviniis. The left wing was commanded 
by Lucius Domitius ; and supported by the 
great mass of the ‘horse. For almosl the 
whole cavalry was posted there, in the hope 
of crushing Caesar, and cutting off the tenth 
legion, which was spoken of as the stoutest 
in all the army, and in which Caesar himself 
usually fought in person. Caesar observ- 
ing the left wing of the enemy to be litied 
and fortified with such a mighty guard of 
horse, and alarmed at the gallantry of their 
appearance, sent for a detachmont of six 
cohorts out of the reserves, and placed them 
in the rear of the tenth legion, commanding 
them not to stir, lest they should be discov- 
ered bv the enemy; but when the eueiny's 
horse should begin to charge, and press ujx)n 
them, that they should make up witii all 
speed to the front through the foremost 
ranks, and not throw their javelins at a dis- 
tance, as is usual with brave soldiers, that 
they may come to a close fight with timir 
swords the sooner, but that they should strike 
them upwards into the eyes and faces of the 
enemy ; telling them that those fine young 
dancers would never endure the steel shining 
in their eyes, but would fiy to save their 
handsome faces. This was Caesar’s einplov* 
raent at that time. But while he was thus 
instructing his soldiers, Pompey on hor^ 
back was viewing the order of wth 
and when he saw how well the enemy kep 
their ranks, expecting quietly the signal (» 
battle ; and, on the contrary, now impatie** 
and unsteady his own men were, waving w 
and down in disorder for want of expericn^ 
he was very much afraid that their ran** 
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^uld be broken upon the first 
tlierefore he gave out orders that'lhe 


and 

tiierefore he gave out orders tnat i|ie van 
should make a stand, and keeping close 
iu their ranks, should receive the enemy’s 
charge. Caesar much condemns this com- 
mand ; which he says not only took off from 
the strength of the blows, which would oth^ 
erwisehave been made with a spring; but 
also lost the men the impetus, which, more 
tlian any thing, in the moment of their com- 
iug upon the enemy, fills soldiers with im- 
pulse and inspiration, the very shouts and 
rapid pace adding to their fury ; of which 
Poinpey deprived nis men, arresting them in 
their course and cooling down their heat. 

Caesar’s army consisted of ‘ twenty-two 
thousand, and Pompey's of somewhat above 
twice as many. When the signal of battle 
was given on both sides, and the trumpets be- 
gan to sound a charge, most men of course 
were fully occupied with their own matters ; 
only some few of the noblest Homans, to- 
gether with certain Greeks there present, 

, standing as spectators without the battle, 
seeing the armies now ready to join, could 
not but consider in themselves to what a 
nass private ambition and emulation had 
brought the empire. Common arms, and 
kindred ranks drawn up under the self-same 
6tan<lard8, the whole flower and strength of 
the same single city here meeting in collision 
with itself, offered plain proof how blind 
and how mad a thing human nature is, when 
once poasessed with any passion ; for if they 
had been desirous only to rule, and enjoy in 
peace what they had conquered in war, the 
greatest and best part of the world was subject 
to them both by sea and land. But if there 
was vet a thirst in their ambition, that must 
still be fed with new trophies and triumphs, 
the Parthian and German wars would yield 
matter enough to satisfy the most covetous of 
honor. Scythia, moreover, was yet unconquer- 
eu, and the Indians to<>, where their ambition 
might be colored over with the specious pre- 
text of civilizing barbarous nations. And 
What Scythian horse, Parthian arrows, or In- 
Jan riches, could be able to resist seventy 
nousand Roman soldiers, well appointed in 
arins, under the command of two sucn generals 
*s 1 ompey and Caesar, whose names they haci 
‘jard of before that of the Romans, and 
lose prowess, by their conquests of such 
remote, savage, and brutish nations, 
*^*’®*^ farther than the fame of the 
? To-day they met in i 
could no longer be induced to 
their country, even out of regard for 
or the fear of losing the 
till thU day both had held, of 
yet been defeated. As for their 
®®d the charms of Julia, 
made them near 
could now only be looked 
la ^ ctate, the mere securities 

wvaty made to serve the needs of an oc- 
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casion, not the pledges of any real friend- 
ship 

Now, therefore, as soon as the plains of 
Pharsalia.were covered with men, horse, and 
armor, that the signal of battle was 
raised on either side, Caius Crassianus, a 
centurion, who commanded a company of 
one hundred and twenty men, was tlie first 
that advanced out of Caesar’s army, to give 
the charge, and acquit himself of a solemn 
engagement that he had made to Ciesar. 
He had been the first man that Caesar had 
seen going out of the camp in the morning, 
and Caesar, after saluting him, had asked 
him what he thought of the coming battle. 
To which, he stretcliing out Ids right hand, 
replied aloud, “ Thine is the victory, O 
Caesar, thou shalt conquer gloriously, and I 
myself this day will be the subject of thy 
praise either alive or dea<i.” In pursuance 
of this promise he hastened forward, and 
being followed by many more, charged into 
the midst of the enemy. There they came 
at once to a close fight with their swords, 
and made a great slaughter; but as he was 
still pressing forward, and breaking the 
ranks of the vanguard, one of Poriq>ey’s 
soldiers ran him in at tlio mouth, so that 
the point of the sword came out behind at 
his neck; and Crassianus being thus shun, 
the fight became doubtful, and continued 
equal on that part of the battle. 

Pornpey ha<i not yet brought on the right 
wing, but stayed and looked about, waiting 
to see w’hat execution his cavalry would do 
on the lett. Th«*y luul alrea<ly drawn out 
their squadrons in form, (l(‘signing to turn 
C.Tsar’s flank, and force those few horse, 
which he ha<l placed in the front, to give 
back upon the battalion of foot. But (’oisar, 
on the other side, having given the signal, 
his horse retreated back a little, and gave 
way to those six subsidiary cohorts, which 
ha<i been posted in the rear, as a reserve to 
cover the flank; and which now came out, 
three thousand men in number, and met the 
enemy; and when they came up, standing 
by the horses, struck their javelins upwards, 
according U) their instructions, and hit the 
horsemen full in their faces. They, unskil- 
ful in any manner of fight, and least of all 
expecting or understanuing such a kind as 
this, ha<i not courage enough to endure the 
blows upmi their faces, but turning their 
backs, ana covering their ^es with their 
hands, shamefully took to flight. Cesar’s 
men, however, did not follow them, but 
marched upon the foot, and attacked the 
wing, which the flight of the cavalry had 
left unprotected, and liable to be tunied and 
taken in the rear, so that this wing now* 
being attacked in the flank by these, and 
charged in the front by the tenth legiim* 
was not able to abide the charge, or maka 
any longer resistance, espeolaUy when they 
saw themselves surrounded and cnrcmnTented 
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in the very way in which they had desired j and with such a slender retinue thfi- 
tx) invest the enemy. Thus these being like- j very enemies who fought him could 
wise routed and put to Sight, when Fompey, know him. Thus, when be had passed 
by the dust flying in the air, conjectured the the city of Larissa, and came into the n- 
fate of his horse, it were very harij to say of Tempe, being very thirsty, he kneSIf? 
what his thoughts or intentions were, but down and drank out of the river; then risii 
looking like one distracted and beside him- up again, he passed through Tempe min 
self, and without any recollection or reflec- he came to the seaside, and there he betook 
tion that he was Pompey the Great, he re- himself to a poor fisherman’s cottai^a, where 
tired slowly towards his camp, without he rested the remainder of the night. T),. 
speaking a word to any man, exactly accord- next morning about break of day lie Wf m 
ing to the description in the verses, into one of the river boats, and takiim 


But Jove from heaven struck Ajax with a fear; 

Ajax the bold then stood astonished there, 

Flung o’er his back the mighty sevenfold shield, 

And trembling gazed and spied about the field.’ 

In this state and condition he went into 
his own tent, and sat down, speechless still, 
until some of the enemy fell in together 
with his men that were flying into the camp, 
and then he let fall only this one word, 
“What! into the very camp?” and said 
no more, but rose up, and putting on a dress 
* suitable to his present fortune, made- his way 
secretly out. 

• By this time the rest of the army was put 
to flight, and there was a great slaughter in 
the camp among the servants and those that 
guarded the tents, but of the soldiers them- 
selves there were not above six thousand 
slain, as is stated by Asinius Pollio, who 
himsetf fought in this battle on Ctesar’s 
side. When Caesar’s soldiers had taken the 
camp, they saw clearly the folly and vanity 
of • the enemy; for all their tents and pavil- 
ions were riclily set out with garlands of 
► myrtle, embroidered carpets and hangings, 
and tables laid and covered with goblets. 
There were large bowls of wine ready, and 
every thing prepared and put in array, in 
the manner rather of people who had offered 
sacrifice and were going to celebrate a holi- 
day, than of soldiers who had armed them- 
selves to go out to battle, so possessed with 
the expectation of success and so full of 
empty confidence had they gone out that 
morning. 

When Pompey had got a little way from 
the camp, he dismounted and forsook his 
horse, having but a small retinue with him; 
and finding that no man pursued him, walked 
on softly afoot, taken up altogether with 
thoughts, such as probably might possess a 
man that for the space of thirty^LOur years 
together had been accustomed to conquest 
and victory, and was then at last, in his old 
age, learning for the first time what defeat 
and flight were. And it was no small afflic- 
tion to consider, that he had lost in -one 
hour all that glory and power, which he had 
been getting in so many wars, and bloody 
battles; and that he who but a little before 
was guarded with such an army of foot, so 
many squadrons of horse, and such a mighty I 
fleet, was now flying in so mean a condition, j 


of those that followed him except such as 
were free, dismissed his servants, advisiur 
them to go boldly to Csesar, and not 
afraid. As he was rowing up and do\Mi 
near the shore, he chanced to spy a lar;v 
merchant-sliip, lying off, just ready to s't 
sail; the master of which was a Roman 
citizen, named Peticius, who, though lie was 
not familiarly acquainted with Ponipiy, y* t 
knew him well by sight. Now it haiipfucil 
that this Peticius dreamed, the night hefon*, 
that he saw Pompey, not like the man 
had often seen him, but in a humble an! 
dejected condition, and in that posture dis- 
coursing with him. He was then telling his 
dream to the people on board, as men d ) 
when at leisure, and especially dreams oi 
that consequence, when of a sudden one ef 
the mariners told him, he saw a river 
with oars putting off from shore, and that 
some of the men there shook their gariiient<, 
and held out their hands, with signs to take 
them in ; thereupon Peticius loo.king atten- 
tively, at once recognized Pompey, ji^t as 
he appeared in his dream, and siniting»iiis 
hand on his head, ordered the mariners to 
let down the ship’s boat, he himself wiivin; 
his hand, and calling to him by his nain* . 
already assured of his change and the clian;'-i 
of his fortune by that of his garb. So tint 

without waiting for any further entreaty or 
di.scourse, he took him into his ship, togeth r 
with as many of his company as he thoujii 
fit, and hoisted sail. There were with bi a 
the two Lentuli, and Favonius; and a littl-' 
after they spied king Deiotarus, making up 
towards them from the shore ; so they stayd 
and took him in along with them. At sui»* 
per time, the master of the ship havin4 
made ready such provisions as he had aboanl- 
Pompey, for want of his servants, began to 
undo his shoes himself, which Favonius no- 
ticing ran to him and undid tHeip, and help^l 
him to anoint himself, and always after cojr 
tinued to wait upon, and attended hint nt 
all things, as servants do their masters, even 
to the washing of his feet, and prepan^^^ 
his supper. Insomuch that any one th^ 
present, observing the free and uhaffeeb 
courtesy of these serviceis, might have tre 
exclaimed, 

O heavens, in those that noble are, 

Whate’er they do is fit and fair. 
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Pompey, sidling by the city of Amphipo- 
HSi cross^ over from thence to Mitylene, 
with a design to take in Cornelia and his 
son' and as 39011 as he arnVed at the port 
in that island, he despatched a messenger 
into the city, with news very different from 
Cornelians expectation. For she, by all the 
former messages and letters sent to please 
her.' had been put in hopes that the war was 
end'<Hl‘at Dyrrhachium, and that there was 
nothing more remaining for Pompey, but 
the pursuit of Ciesar. The messenger find- 
ing iier in the same hope's still, wjus not able 
to salute or sneak to her, but declaring the 
greatness of her misfortune by his tt‘ars 
rather than by his words, desired her to 
make haste if she would see Pompey, with 
one ship only, and that not of his own. The 
young lady hearing this, fell down in a swoon, 
and continued a long tiine senseless and 1 
speechless. And when with some tronbh^ | 
she wiis brought to her senses again, b(‘ing 
conscious to herself that this was no time 
for lamentation and tears, she started np 
and ran through the city towards the sea- 
side, where Pompey meeting and embracing 
lnT, as she sank down, sii]>ported by bis 
arms, “ This, sir,” she exclaimed, “ is the 
effect of my fortune, not of yours, that I 
6(*e you thus reduced to one poor vessel, who 
before your marriage with Corm*lia, were 
wont to sail in these seds with a fi(*(*t of five 
Jiundred ships. Why therefore shouhl you 
C(»nie to see me, or w'hy not rather have left 
to her evil genius one who has brought uimui 
yon her t)wn ill-fortune ? flow l#ppy a 
woman had I been, if I had breathed out 
my hist, before the news came from Parthia 
<»f the death of Publius, th(i husband of my 
vouth, and how prudent if T had followed 
his destiny, as I designed! But I was nv 
served for a greater mischief, even the ruin 
of Pompey the Great.” 

'Ihus, they say, Cornelia six)ke to him, 
and this was Pompey ’s reply: “ You have 
had, Cornelia, but one season of a better 
fortune, which it may be, gave you un- 
founded hopes, by attending me a longer 
tune than is usual. It behoves ns, who are 
mortals born, to endure these events, and to 
try fortune yet agaim; neither is it any less 
isissihle to recover our former state, than it 
was to fall from that into thi^." Thereupon 
t ornolia sent for her serv'ants and baggage 
out of the city. The citizens also of Mity- 
cne ^me but to salute and invite Pompey 
|»to the city, but he refused, advising them 
oe obedient to the conqueror, and fear 
fbat ‘Caesar was a man of great 
p^wdoess and clemency. Then turning to 
ratippug^ the philosopher, w^ho came among 
e r^t out of the city to visit him, he 

some fault, and briefly argued 
^ “pon Providence, but Cratippus 
in <lcclined the dispute, putting him 

‘>etter hopes only, lest by opposing, he 
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^ miglit seem too austere or ujiseaaonabJe. 
For he might have put Pompey a question 
in his turn, in defence of Providence; and 
might have demonstrated tJie necessity tliere 
was that the commonw’ealtli should he turned 
into a monarchy, because of their ill govern- 
ment in tJie state; and could liave asked, 
“ How, O Pompey, and by what token or 
assurance can we ascertain, that if the vic- 
tory harl been yours, you would Jiave used 
your fortune better than Ciesar? We must 
leave the divine ixiwer to act as wo find it 
doP 

Pompey having taken his wife and friends 
aboard, set sail, making no port, nor touch- 
ing anywhere, but wlien he was necessitated 
to take in provisions, or fresh water. The 
first city he enteretl wjis Attalia, in Paniphy- 
lia, ana whilst he W'jis th(*re, there came 
some galleys thitluT to him out of Cilicia, 
together with a small boily of soldiers, and 
h(‘ ha<l almost sixty senators with him again; 
then h(‘aring that bis navy was safe too, and 
that Cato had ralli(*il a tonsiderable body of 
soldiers after their overthrow, and was cross- 
ing with them ov(*r into Africa, he began to* 
comj)lain and blame himself to liis friends 
that he had allovv<*d himself to be driven 
into engaging by land, without making use 
of his other forcc-s, in whieh he was irresisti- 
bly ilie stronger, Jind had not k<*pt near 
enough te his fie(‘t, that failing by land, he 
might hav(^ reinforced himself froifi the sea, 
and would hava* been again at the h<*ad of a 
]»o\ver quite? suHicie'nt to encounter the en- 
emy on (‘(jii.'il i«*nns. Ami in truth, neitlu^r 
did l\>mj)«*y during all the war commit a 
greater oversight, nor ('jesar use a more 
subtle stratagem, than in drawing the fight 
so far off from tin* naval forces. 

As it now was, ho\ve*v<'r, since he must 
come U) sunn? (h*cisi()n, ainl try some nhin 
witliin his ])re*se*nt ability, In* despatched his 
ag<*nts to the in*ighboring cities, and himself 
sailed alK)ut in person to others, requiring 
their aid in money anrl men for his ship*. 
Blit, fearing lest the rapid apjiroacli of the 
enemy might cut off all his jirefiarations, he 
began to consider what jilaco would yitdd 
him the saf -st refuge and retreat at present, 

A consultation was held, and it was gener- 
ally agre(?d that no province of the Homans 
was secure enough. As for foreign kiug- 
<loms, he liimself was of ofiiniou, that Par- 
thia woi^jd be the fittest to receive and dev 
fend them in their pres^mt weakness, and * 
best able to funiish them with new means 
and send them out again with largo forces. 
Others of the council were for going into 
Africa, and to king Juba But Theophanes 
the I^esbian, thought it madness to leave 
Egypt, that was but at a distance of thr4e 
days’ sailing, and make no use of Ptolemy, 
who was still a boy, and was highly indebM 
to Pomptiy for the friendship and favor he 
had shown to his father, only to put him- 
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self under the Parthian, and trust the most* 
treacherous nation in the world; and rather 
than make any trial of the clemency of a 
Homan, and his own near connection, to 
whom if he would but yield to be second, 
he might be the first and chief over all the 
rest, to go and place himself at the mercy of 
Arsaces, which even Crass us had not sub- 
mitted to, while alive ; and, moreover, to ex- 
pose his young wife, of the family of the 
Scipios, amon^ a barbarous people, who 
govern by tlieir lusts, and measure their 
greatness by their power to commit affronts 
and insolebcies ; from whom, though she 
suffered no dishonor, yet it might be thought 
she did, being in the hands of those who 
had the power to do it. This argument 
alone, they say, was persuasive enough to 
divert his course, that was designed towards 
Euphrates, if it were so indeed that any 
counsel of Pompey's, and not some superior 
power, made him take this othei way. 

As soon, theijefore, as it was resolved up- 
on, that he should fly into Egypt, setting 
sail from Cyprus in a galley of Seleucia, 
•together with Cornelia, while the rest of his 
company sailed along near him, some in 
ships of war, and o+hers in merchant ves- 
sels, he passed over sea without danger. 
But on hearing that king Ptolemy was post- 
ed with his army at the city of Pelusium, 

I making war against his sister, he steered 
his course that way, and sent a messenger 
before to acquaint the king with his arrival, 
and to crave his protection. Ptolemy him- 
self was quite young, and therefore Pothiuus, 
who had the principal administration of all 
affairs, called a council of the chief men, 
those being the greatest whom he pleased to 
make so, and commanded them every man 
to deliver his opinion touching the reception 
of Pompey. It was, indeed, a miserable 
thing, that the fate of the great Pompey 
should be left to the determinations of Poth- 
inus the eunuch, Theodotus of Chios, the 
paid rhetoric master, and Achillas the Egyp- 
tian. For these, among the chamberlains 
and menial domestics, that made up the rest 
of the council, were the chief and leading 
men. Pompey, who thought it dishonorable 
for him to owe his safety to Caesar, riding at 
anchor at a distance from shore, was forced 
to wait the sentence of this tribunal. It 
seems they were so far different in their 
opinions that some were for sendin^^ the man 
.away, and others, again for inviting and 
.receiving him ; but Theodotus, to show his 
cleverness and the cogency of his rhetoric, 
imdertookto demonstrate, that neither the 
one nor the other was safe in that juncture 
of affairs. For if they- entertained him, 
they would be sure to make Csesar their 
enemy, and Pompey their master ; or if they 
dismissed him, they might render themselves 
h^ereafter obndxious to Pompey, for that 
inhospi^ble expulsion, and to Csesar, for ^e 


escape ; so that the most expedient com^ 
would be to send for him and take away hi 
life, for by that means they would ingratiaU 
themselves with the one, and have no reason 
to fear the other ; adding, it Is related, with 
a smile, that “ a dead man cannot bite.’’ 

This advice being approved of, they com- 
niitted the execution of it to Achillas. He* 
therefore, taking with him as his accompli,’ 
ces one Septimius, a man that had fdi-inerly 
held a command under Pompey, and Salviu* 
another centurion, with three or four attend, 
ants, made up towards Pompey's galley. In 
the mean time, all the chiefest of those who 
accompanied Pompey in this voyage, were 
come into his ship to learn the event of their 
embassy. But when they saw the manner of 
their reception, that in appearance it was 
neither princely nor honorable, nor indeed ia 
any way answerable to the hopes of Theo- 
phanes, or their expectation, (for there came 
but a few men in a fisherman's boat to mtvt 
them,) they began to suspect the meanness of 
their entertainment, and gave warning to 
Pompey that he should row back his galley, 
whilst he was out of their reach, and make 
for the sea. By this time, the Egyptian 
boat drew near, and Septimius standing up 
first, saluted Pompey in the Latin tongue, by 
the title of imperator. Then Achillas, sa- 
luting him in the Greek language, desired 
him to come aboard* his vessel, telling him, 
that the sea was very shallow towards tha 
shore, and that a galley of that burden could 
not avoid striking upon the sands. At the 
same ^me they saw several of the king's 
galleys getting their men on board, and all 
the snore covered with soldiers ; so that e^®lMl 
if they changed their minds, it seemed im- 
possible for them to escape, and besides, 
their distrust would have given the assas-dus 
a pretence for their cruelty. Pompey, there- 
fore, taking his leave of Cornelia, who was 
already lamenting his death before it cam*^, 
bade two centurions, with Philip, one of liis 
freedrnen, and a slave called Scythes, go on 
board the boat before him. And as some of 
the crew with Achillas were reaching out 
their hands to help him, he turned about to- 
wards his wife and sou, and repeated thosa 
iambics of Sophocles, 

He that once enters at a tyrant’s door, 

Becomes a slave, though he were free before. 

These were the last words he »8poke to his 
friends, and so he went aboard. * Observing 
presently that notwi^tandinff there was a 
considerable distance* bet||fixt his galley aim 
the shore, yet none of the company ad(^s^ 
any words of friendliness or -welcome tphi*® 
all the way, he looked earnestly upon 
timius, and said, “I am not mistaken, sur^ 
ly, in believing you to have been 
my fellow-soldier.**. But he only nodded 
with his head, ma^g no reply at all. 
showing any other courtesy. Since, there* 
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fore they eootoiied silent, Pompey took a 
littfe boot in his hand, in which was written 
oat an address in Greek, which he intended 
to make to king Ptolemy, and began to read 
it When they drew near to the shore, Cor- 
nelia, together with the rest of his friends in 
the ^ey, was very impatient to see the 
event, and began to take courage at last, 
xvhen she saw several of the royal escort com- 
ing to bieet him, apparently to give him a 
more honorable reception ; but*iii the mean 
time, as Pompey took Philip by the hand to 
rise up more easily, Septiinius first stabbed 
hint from behind with his sword ; and after 
him likewise Salvius and Achillas drew out 
Uieir swords. He, therefore, taking up his 
gown with both hands, drew it over his 
face, and neither saying nor doing ai»y thing 
unworthy of himself, only groaning a little, 
endured the wounds they gave him, and so 
ended his life, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age, the very next day After the day of his 
birth. 

* Cornelia, with her company from the gal- 
ley, seeing him murdered, gave such a cry 
tliat it was heard to the shore, and weighing 
anchor with all speed, they hoisted sail, and 
fled, A strong breeze from the shore assist- 
ed their flight into the open sea, so that the 
Egyptians, though desirous to overtake them, 
desisted from the pursuit. But they cut off 
Pom Joey’s head, and thVew the rest of his 
body overboard, leaving it naked upon the 
shore, to be viewed by any that had the cu- 
riosity to see so sad a spectacle. Philip 
8ta;^’ed by and watched till they had glutted 
theb eyes in viewing it ; and then washing 
it with sea-water, having nothing else, he 
wrapped it up in a shirt of his own for a 
winding-sheet. Then seeking up and down 
about the sands, at last he found some rotten 
planks of a little fisher-boat, not much, but 
yet enough to make up a funeral pile for a 
^ind that not auite entire. As 
1 hilip was busy in gathering and putting 
these old planks together, an old Roman citi- 
zen, who in his youth had served in the wars 
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^finder Pompey, came up to him and demand- 
ed, who he was that was preparing* the fu- 
neral of Pbmpey the Great. And Philip mak- 
ing axiswer, that he was his freedman, “ Nay, 
then,*’ said he, “you shall not have tiiis 
honor alone; let even me, too, I pray you, 
have my share in such a pious office tliat I 
may not altogether repent me of this pil- 
grimage in a strange land, but in compensa- 
tion of many misicirtunes, may obtain this 
happiness at lost, even with mine own hands 
to touch the body of Poin{>ey, and do the 
bust duties to the greatest general among the 
Homans.” And in this manner were the 
Ohseqnit‘8 of Pompey performed. The next 
day Lucius Lentulus, not knowing what had 
passed, came sailing from Cyprus along the 
shore of that coast, and seeing a funeral pile, 
and Philip standing by, exclaimed, before 
ho was yet seen by any one, “ Who is this 
that has found his end h(*rey ” adtliiig, after 
a short pause, with a sigli, “ Possibly even 
thou, Poinpeius JMagnns!” and so going 
ashore, he was piH'sently Rppn*hendcd and 
slain. This was the (‘inl of Pompey. ^ 

Not long after, Ca>sar arriv<*d in the coun-* 
try that was |><)lluted with this foul act, and 
when one of the Kgyj)iiaiis was sent to pre- 
sent him with I’oinpjy’s head, ho turned 
away from him with ahhornmce as from a 
murderer; and on re<M‘iving his seal, dn 
which W'as engravr*(l a lion holding a sword , 
in his paw, he hurst into tears. Achillas 
and Potliinus h(5 juit to death; and king 
Ptohuny liims(*If, being overthrown in battle 
ujK)!! the hanks of tlie Nile, fled away and 
was never lieard of afb*rwards. TheodotUM, 
the rln'torician, Hying out )f Egypt, ewaped 
the hands of C/esar’s justice, but lived a 
vagabond in hanishnneit, wandering up and 
down, despised and hate^l of all men, till at 
last Marcus Brutus, after ho bail killed 
Ca?8ar, finding liini in his province of Asia, 
put him to death, with rwery kind of igno- 
miny. I'he ashes of Pmnix?y were carried 
U) his wife Cornelia, wlio lieposited them 
at his country house near Alba. 


COMPARISON OF POMPEY AND AGESILAUS. 


Thus having drawn out the history of the 
uves of Agesilaus and Pomi>ey, the next 
w to compare them ; and in order to 
^ ^ cursory view, and bring to- 

e^er the points.^ which they chiefly disa- 
' J*-**® raese. In the first place, 

to all his greatness and 
. me fairest and lustest means, ow- 
is advancement to his own efforts, and 


glory hyl 
nis a< 


ing 

, to the 

tendered 

‘ytantfc 


^>^Quent and i 
in dc 
•• "ntAiretiU 


important aid which he 
delivering Italy from its 
tkinenJ'Lt r?* Ageiilaiis appearatto haveob- 
We Wngdoniy not wnnont offence both 


towards gods and towards men. towards these, 
by procijU-ing judgment of bastardy against 
I.»eotychideg, whom his Vjrother had declared 
his lawful son, and towards those, by putting# 
a false gloss upon the oracle, and eluding ilw 
sentence against his lameness. Secondly, 
Pompey never ceased to display his resp<^ 
for Sylla during his lifetime, and express^ 
it also after his death, by enforcing the hon* 
orable interment of his corpse, in despite Of 
j Lepidos, and by giving his danghter in mas- 
riage to his son Faustns. But 
i upon a slight pretence, cast off Lysandor 
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with reproach and dishonor. Yet Sjlla in his country’s good, for its sake laid asid 
fact had ^ owed to Pompey’s services, as ^eat authority and honor as ever any ^ ^ 
much as Pompey ever received from him, had before or since, except AlexaudL^h* 
whereas Lysander made Agesilaus kjng of Great. 

Sparta, and general of all Greece. Thirdly, But now to take another point of view f 
Pompey’s transgressions of right and justice we sum up Pompey’s military expeditio ^ 
in his political life were occasioned chiefly and exploits of war, the number of his tr^ 
by his relations with other people, and most phies, and the greatness of the powers which 
of his errors had some affinity, as well as he subdued, and the multitude of battles in 
himself, to Caesar and Scipio, his fathers-in- which he triumphed, I am persuade'd even 
, law. But Agesilaus, to gratify the fond- Xenophon himself would not put the victo- 
ness of his son, saved the life of Sphodrias by ries of Agesilaus in balance with his, though 
a sort of violence, when he deserved death Xenophon has this privilege allowed him 
for the wrong he had done to the Athenians ; as a sort of special reward for his other excel 
and when Phoebidas treacherously broke the lences, that he may write and speak, in fa* 
peace with Thebes, zealously abetted him vor of his hero, whatever he pleases. Me- 
for the sake, it was clear, of the unjust act thinks, too, there is.a great deal of difference 
itself. In short, what mischief soever Pom- betwixt these men, in their clemency and 
pey might be said to have brought on Rome moderation towards their enemies. For 
through compliance with the wishes of his Agesilaus, while attempting to enslave 
friends or through inadvertency, Agesilaus Thebes and. exterminate Messene, the latter 
^ may be said to have brought on Sparta out his country’s ancient associate, and Thebes’ 
of obstinacy and malice, by kindling the the mother-city of his own royal house! 
Boeotian war. And if, moreover, we are to almost lost Sparta itself, and did really lose 
attribute any part of these disasters to some the government of Greece; whereas Pompey 
personal ill-fortune attaching to the men gave cities to those of the pirates who were 
themselves, in the case of Pompey, certain- willing to change their manner of life; and 
ly, the Romans had no reason to anticipate when it was in his power to lead Tigranes, 
it. Whereas Agesilaus would not suffer the king of Armenia, in triumph, he chose rather 
Lacedaemonians to avoid what they foresaw to make him a confederate of the Homans, 
and were forewarned must attend the “ lame saying, that a single day was worth le.ss than 
sovereignty.” For had Leotychides been all future time. But if the pre-eminence in 
chargeable ten thousand times as foreign that which relates to the office and virtues of 
and spurious, yet the race of the Euryponti- a general, should be determined by the great- 
dse was still in being, and could easily have est and most important acts and counsels of 
furnished Sparta with a lawful king, that war, the Lacedaemonian would not a little 
was sound m his limbs, had not Lysander exceed the Roman. For Agesilaus never 
darkened and disguised the true sense of the deserted his city, though it was besiege'Tby 
oracle in favor of Agesilaus. an army of seventy thousand men, when 

Such a politic piece of sophistry as was there were very few soldiers within to defend 
devised by Agesilaus, in that great perplexi- it, and those had been defeated too, but a 
ty of the people as to the treatment to be little before, at the battle of Leuctra. But 
given to those who had played the coward at Pompey, when Caesar with a body only of 
the battle of Leuctra, when after that unhap- fifty-three hundred men, had taken but one 
py defeat, he decreed, that the laws should town in Italy, departed in a panic out of 
sleep for that day, it would be hard to find Rome, either through cowardice, when there 
any parallel to; neither indeed have we the were so few, or at least through a false and 
fellow of it in all Pompey ’s story. But on mistaken belief that there wrere more; and 
the contrary, Pompey for a friend thought it having conveyed away his wife and children, 
no*^ sin to break those very laws which he he left all the rest of the citizens defenceless, 
himsMf had niade, as if to show at once the and fled; whereas he ought either to have 
f<vce of his friendship, and the greatness of conquered in fight for the defence of 
his power; whereas Agesilaus, under the country, or yielded upon terms to the con- 
necessity, as it seemed, of either rescinding queror, who was moreover his fellow-citizen, 
the laws, or not saving the citizens,^contrived and allied to him; but now to the same 
an expedient by the help of which the laws to whom he refused a prolongation of the 
* should not touch these citizens, and yet term of his government, and thought it lO' 
should not, to avoid it, be overthrown, tolerable to grant anbthe|i consulship, to hi® 
Then I must commend it as an incomparable he gave the power, by luting him tak® 
actof civil virtue and obedience in Agesilaus, city, to tell Metellus, together with • tw 
that immediately upon the receipt of the rest, that they were his prisoners. ‘ 
imytala, he left the wars in Asia, and returned That which is chiefly the office of a 
into his country, For he did not like Pom- al, to force the enemy into fighting when ^ 
pey merely advice his country’s interest by finds himself the stronger, and to 
Mts that ^ntributed at the same time to J being drivan into it himself when he is ^ 
promote his own greatness, but looking to | wetter, thin exceUenoe .Agesilaus alw*P 
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displ^y^t and by it k^pt himself invincible; Maximus, Marius, Liioullus, and even Agesi 
«^reas in contending With Pomwy, Csraar, laus himself, who endured no less tumult 
who was the weaker, successfuUy declined within the city of Sparta, when the Thebani 
the danger, and his own strength being in provo^fed him to come out and fight in de 
his land forces, drove him into putting the fence of the land, and sustained in Egypi 
oon^ct to issue with these, and thus made also numerous calumnies, slanders, and sus 
himself master of the treasure, stores, and picions on the part of the king, whom h< 
the sea too, which were all in his enemy’s counselled to abstain from a battle. An(i 
hands, and by the help of which the victory thus following always what he had detor- 
oould Rave been secured without fighting, mined in his own judgment upon mature 
And what is alleged as an apology in yindi- advice, by that means he not only preserved 
cation of Pompey, is to a general of his age the Egyptians, against their wills, not only 
and standing the greatest of disgraces. For, kept Sparta, in those de8j>erate convulsions, 
granting that a young commander might by by bis sole act, safe from overthrow, but even 
clamor and outcry be deprived of his forti- was able to set up trophies likewise in the 
tude and strength of mind, and weakly for- city over the Thebans, having given hii 
sake his better Judgment, and the thing l)e countrymen an occasion of being victorious 
neitlier strange nor altogether unpardonable, afterwards by not at first lea<liiig tlnun out, 
yet for Pompey the Great, whose camp the as they tried to force him to do, to their own 
iiomans called their country, and his tent tlestruction. The consequence was that in 
the senate, styling the consuls, praetors, and the end Agesilaus was comiuended by the 
all other magistrates who were conducting very men, when they found themselves saved, 
tlie government at Rome, by no better title upon whom he, had put this compulsion, 
tlian that of rebels and traitors, for him, whereas Pompey, wliosi; (*rror ha<l been oo- 
whom they well knew never to have been casioned by otln*rs, fotiinl those his accusers 
under the command of any but him^self, hav- whose advice had misl(‘d him. Some indeed 
ing served all his campaigns under, himself profess that he was <h?ceived by his father- 
as sole general, for him upon so small a pro- m-law Scipio, who, dc^signingto conceal and 
vocation as the scoifs of Favonius and Domi- keep to hnnself th<? greatest part of that 
tins, and lest he should bear the nick-name treasure which he had brought out of Asia, 
of Agamemnon,' to be wrought upon, and pressed Pompc'y to biittle, upon the pretence 
even forced to hazard thte whole empire and that there would be a want of money. Yet 
liberty of Rome upon the cast of a die, Wfis admitting he was deceived, one in lus place 
surely indeed intolerable. Who, if he had ought not to have been so, nor should liave 
so much regarded a present infamy, should allowed so slight an artifice to catise the 
have guarded the city at first with his arms, hazard of sucli inigliiy interests. And thus 
and fought the battle in defence of Rome, we have tak<*n a view of each, by comparing 
notTiave left it as he did; nor while declar- together conduct, and actions in war. 
ing his flight from Italy an artifice in the As to their voyages into Egypt, one steered 
manner of Themistocles, nevertheless be his course thither out of necessity in flight; 
ashamed in Thessaly of .a prudent delay the other neither honorably, n6r oi necessity, 
before engaging. Heaven had not appoint- but as a mercenary soldier, having enlisted 
ed the Pharsalian fields to be the stage and himself into the service of a barbarous nation 
theatre upon which they should contend for for pay, that he might be able afterwards to 
the empire of Rome, neither was he sum- wage war upon the Greeks. ^ And secondly, 
moned thither by any herald upon challenge, what we charge upon tin; Egyptians in tns 
^’ith intimation that he must either under- name of PoinjM'y, the Egyptians lay to tho 
go the combat, or surrender the prize to charge of Agesilaus. Poirifw^y trusted them 
another. There were many other fields, and was betrayal and miirderwl by them; 
thousands of cities, and even the whole earth Agesilaus acceptetl their confidence and de- 
Placed at his command, by the advantage of sertod them, transferring his aid to the very 
bis fleet, and his superiority at sea, if he enemies who were now attacking those whom 
^ould but have followed the examples of he had been brought over to assist. 


ALEXANDER. 

. my purpose to write the lives of of their stoij, than to insist at lar^ on erejy 

Alexander the king, and of Casar, by whom particular circumstance of it. It must M 
f^pey was destroyed, the multitude of their borne in mind that my d^i^ is not to imfls 
5*^ actions affords so large a field that I histories, but lives. And the most gMoui 
^ to blame if I should not by way of exploits do not always furnish w with the 
forswam my reader that I have chosen clearest discoveries of vi rtue or vice in inei^i 
to epitomke the most celebrated parts sometimes a matter of less moiheDt^ an 
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pression or a jest, informs us better of their spectacle which the men could not look 
character and inclinations, than the most without terror. \ 
famoi^ sieges, the greatest armaments, or the Philip, after this vision, sent Chrem 
bloodiest battles whatsoever. Therefore as Megalopolis to consult the oracle of Anolf 
portrait-painters are more exact in the lines Delphi, by which he was commanded to 
and features of the face, in which the form sacrifice, and henceforth pay pai 
character is seen, than in the other parts of honor, above all other gods, to Aminoip 
the body, so I must be allowed to give my was told he should one day lose tint’ 
more particular attention to ‘the marks and with which he presumed to peep tliroi^rh 
indications of the souls of men, and while I the chink. of the door, when he saw tin cr^i 
endeavor by these to portray their lives, may under the form of a serpent, in the coimnn ’ 
be free to leave more weighjby matters and of his wife. Eratosthenes - says that Oh-, 
great battles to be treated of by others. pias, when she attended Alexander on'hh 
It is agreed on by all hands, that on The way to. the army in his first expedition 
father’s side, Alexander descended from him the secret of his birth, and bade hi, a 
Hercules by Caranus, and from ^acus by have himself with courage suitable to liis 
Neoptolemus on the mother’s side. His divine extraction. Others again affirm tint 
father Philip, being in Samothrace, when he she wholly disclaimed any pretensions ufthe 
was quite young, fell in love there with Olym- kind, and was wont to say, “When will 
pias, in company with whom he was initiated Alexander leave off .slandering me to Jniio ? 
in the religious ceremonies of the country, Alexander was born the sixth of llecatonj. 

^ and her father and mother being both dead, bacon, which month the Macedonians call 
soon after, with the consent of her brother Lous, the same day that the temple of Diana 
Ary mbas, he married her. The night before at Ephesus was burnt; which Ilegesias of 
the consummation of their marriage, she Magnesia makes the occasion of a conceit, 
dreamed that a thunderbolt fell upon her frigid enpugh to have stopped the coiffiai^ra’ 
bo(W, which kindled a great fire, •whose divid- tion. The temple, he says, took fnv and 
ed flames dispersed themselves all about, and was burnt while its mistress was absent, 
then were extinguished.^ And Philip some assisting at the birth of Alexander. And all 
time after he was married, dreamt that he the Eastern soothsayers who happened to he 
sealed up his wife’s body with a seal, whose then at Ephesus, looking upon the ruin of 
impression, as he fancied, w^as the figure of a this temple to be The forerunner of some 
lion. Some of the diviners interpreted this other calamity, ran about the town, beatiin? 
as a warning to Philip to look narrowly to their faces, and crying, that this day liaJ 
his wife; but Aristander of Telmessus, con- brought forth something that would prove 
sidering how unusual it was to seal up any fatal and destructive to all Asia, 
thing that was empty, assured him the mean- Just after Philip had taken Potidtea^ he 
ing of his dream was, that the queen was received these three messages at one tiiiif*, 
with child of a boy, who would one day that Parmenio had overthrown the lllyriaiu 
prove as stout and courageous as a lion, in a great battle, that his race-horse had svoii 
Once, moreover, a serpent was found lying the course at the Olympic games, and that 
by Olympias as she slept, which inore than his wife had given birth to Alexander; with 
any thing else, it is said, abated Philip’s pas- which being naturally well pleased, as an ad- 
sion for her; and whether he feared her as an dition to his satisfaction, he was assured hy 
enchantress, or thought she had commerce the diviners that a son, whose birth wa.s ac- 
with some god, and so looked on himself as companied with three such successes, could 
excluded, he was ever after less fond of her not fail of being invincible, 
conversation. Others say, that the women The statues that gave the best representa- 
of this country having always been extreme- tion of Alexander’s person, were those of 
ly addicted to the enthusiastic Orphic rites, Lysippus, (by whom alone he would suffer 
and the wild worship of Bacchus, (upon which his image to be made,) those peculiaritu’i 
account they were called Clodones, and Mi- which many of his successors afterwards 
Tna^ones,) imitated in many things the prac- and his friends used to affect to imitate, the 
tices of the Edonian and Thracian women inclination of his head a little on one side 
about Mount Hsemus, from whom ^the word towards his left shoulder, and his meltin? 
threskeuein, seems to have been derived, as a eye, having been expressed by this artist 
special term for superfluous and over-curious with great Exactness. But Apelles, wtio* 
forms of adoration ; and ..that Olvmpias, drew ptoi with thunderbolts in his hand, 
zealously affecting these fanatical ana enthu- made his complexion browner and dark^^ 
siastic inspirations, to perform them with than it was naturally; for he was fair *nd ® 
more barbaric dread, w^ wont in the dances a light color, passing into ruddiness in ^ 
jli-oper to these ceremonies to have great tame face and upon his breast. Aristoxeiius ^ 
Mrpents about her, which sometimes creep- his Memoirs tells us that a most agreeahj* 
ing out of the ivjnand the mystic fans,^ some- odor exhaled from his skin, and that 
times winding themselvei about the sacred breath and body all over was so fragrant 
spears, and the women’s chaplets, made a to perfume the clothes which he wore ' 
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hi m ; the ceuee of which might probably be should receive from hu father as a diminution 
tlie hot and adust temperament of his body, and' prevention of his own future achieve- 
For sweet smells, Theophrastus conceives, ments ; and would have chosen rather to suo 
are produced by the concoction of moist ceed to a kingdom involved in troubles and 
humors by heat, which is the reason that wars, which would have afforded iiim fre- 
those parts of the world which are driest and quent exercise of his courage, and a large 
most burnt up, afford spices of the best kind, field of honor, than to one already flourish- 
and in the greatest quantity ; for the heat of ing and settled, where his inheritance would 
the sun gxhausts all the superfluous moisture be an inactive life, and the mere enjoyment 
whidbi lies in the surface of bodies, ready to of wealth and luxury. 

generate putrefaction. And this hot consti- The care of his education, as it might be 
tution, it may be, rendered Alexander so ad- presumed, was committed to a great many 
dieted to (prinking, and so choleric. His attendants, preceptors, and teachers, over 
temperance, as to the pleasures of the body, the whole of whom I^eonidas, a near kins- 
was apparent in him in his very childhood, man of Olympias, a man of an austere tern- 
as he was with much difficulty incited to per, presided, who did not indeed himself 
them, and always used them with great mod- decline the name of what in reality is a noble 
eration ; though in other things he was ex- and honorable office, but in general bis dig- 
tremely eager and vehement, and in his love iiity, and his near relationship, obtained him 
of glory, and the pursuit of it, he showed a from other people the title of Alexander’s 
solidity of high spirit and magnanimity far foster-father and governor. Hut he who took 
above his age. For he neither sought nor upon him the actual i)lace and style of his 
valued it upon every occasion, as his father pedagogue, was Lysimaclius the Acarnanian, 
Philip did, (who affected to show his elo- who though he had notliiiig specially to re- 
^ quence almost to a degree of pedantry, and commend him, but his lucky fancy oi calling 
took care to have the victories of his racing himself Phmnix, Alexander Achilles, and 
chariots at the Olympic games engraven on Philip Peleifii, was therefore well enough 
^ his coin,) but when he was asked by some esteemed, and lanked in the next degree 
about him, whether he would run a race in after Leonidas. 

the Olympic games, as he was very swift- Philonicus the TlK'ssalian brought the 
footed, he answered, he would, if he might horse Hucephahw to Philin, offering to sell 
have kings to run with him. Indeed, he him for thirt«>(*n tah^nts ; but when they 
seems in general to have looked With indif- went into the field to try him, they found 
^rence, if not with dislike, upon the profess- him so very vicious and unmanageable, that 
ed athletes. He often appointed prizes, for he re.vred iij) wIkmi they endeavored to mount 
which not only tragedians and musicians, him, and would rtr)t so nmch as endure the 
pipegts and harpers, but rhapsodists also, voice of any of Philij>’s atUmdants. UjKin 
strove to outvie one another; and delighted which, as they were leading him aw'ay as 
jn all manner of hunting and cudgel-playing, wholly useless and untractabh3, Alexander, 
nit never gave any encouragement to con- who stood by, said, “ What an excellent horse 
AVKi ^ boxing or of the pancratium, do they lose, for want of address and l)old- 
While he was yet v^ry young, he enter- ness to manage him !” l^hi lip at first took no 
ained the ambassadors from the king of notice of what he said ; but when he heard 
ersia, in the absence of his father, and him repeat the same thing several times, 
much into conversation with them, and saw he was much vexed h) see the hors# 
SfTfh much upon them by his affability, sent away, “ Do you r(M>roach,” said he ^ 
far fi'^^stions he asked them, which were him, “.those who are ohier than yourself, as 
i childish or trifling, (for he if you know more, and were hettiT able to 

nau length of the ways, the manage him than they? “I could manage 

xiT • mto inner Asia, the char- this horse," replied he, “ better than others 

to ^ carried himself do." “ And if you do not, said Philip, “what 

to bri what forces he was able will you forfeit for your rashness? " “ I will 

with the field,) that they wf?re struck pay," answered Alexander, “ the whole price 

abilitv ”**^^*^u and looked upon the of the horse." At this the whole company 

tkinir^ ®nch famed of Philip, to be no- fell a lai*4(hing ; and as soon as the wager 
►andhiwh with the forwardness was settled amongst them, he immediately 

bis 8on°” appeared thus early in ran to the horse, and taking hold of the bri- 

anv be heard Philip had taken die, tamed him directly towards the sun, 

♦ importance, or won any signal having, it seems, observed that he was dis- 
bi wSu*? i*ejoicing at it altogether, turbed at and afraid of the motion of his 

^oolfl • X companions that his father own shadow ; then letting him go forward ft 
itnd them c^cry thing, and leave him little, still keeping the reins in bis diftncF, 

performing and stroking him gently when he fonnd him 
nnofi actionf. For oeing more begin to grow eager and fffery, he let fall his 

giory than either upon upper garment softly, and with one nimble 
w noiies, he esteemed all that he leap securely mouuted him, and wh^n ha 
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was seated, by little and little drew in the bri- 
dle, and curbed him without either striding 
or spurring him. Presently, when he found 
him free from all rebelliousness, and only 
impatient for the course, he let him go at full 
speed, inciting him now with a commanding 
voice, and urging him also with his heel. 
Philip and his friends lo 6 ked on at first in 
silence and anxiety for the result, till seeing 
him turn at the end of his career, and come 
back rejoicing and triumphing for what he 
had performed, they all burst out into accla- 
mations of applause ; and his father shed- 
ding tears, it is said, for joy, kissed him as he 
came down from his horse, and in his trans- 
port, said, “ O my son, look thee out a 
Kingdom equal to and worthy of thyself, 
for Macedonia is too little for thee.” 

After this, considering him to be of a tem- 
per easy to be led to his duty by reason, but by i 
no means to be compelled, he always en- 
deavored to persuade rather than to com- 
mand or force him to any thing ; and now 
looking upon the instruction and tuition of 
his youth to be of greater difficulty and im- 
portance, than to be wholly trusted to the 
ordinary masters in music, an A poetry, and 
the common school subjects, and to require, 
as Sophocles says. 

The bridle and the rudder too, 

he. sent for Aristotle, the most learned and 
most celebrated philosopher of his time, and 
rewarded him with a munificence propor- 
tionable to and becoming the care he took 
to instruct his son. For he repeopled his 
native city Stagira, which he had caused to 
be demolished a little before, and restored all 
the citizens who were in exile or slavery, to 
their habitations. As a place for the pursuit 
of their studies and exercise, he assigned 
the temple of the Nymphs, near Mieza, 
where, to this very day, they show you 
♦Aristotle’s stone seats, and the shady walks 
which he was wont to frequent. It would 
appear that Alexander received from him 
not only his doctrines of Morals, and of 
Politics, but also something of those more 
abstruse and profound theories which these 
philosophers, by the very names they gave 
them, professed to reserve for oral communi- 
cation to the initiated, and did not allow 
many to become acquainted with. For when 
he was in Asia, and heard Aristotle had 
published some treatises of that*'*kind, he 
wrote to him, using very plain language to 
him in behalf of philosopnv, the foyowing 
letter. Alexander to Aristotle greeting. 
You have not done well to publish your 
books of oral doctrine ; for what is there now 
that excel others in, if those things which 
we have been purticularly instructed in be 
h^id open to all? mFor my part, I assure you, 
1 had rather excel others m the knowledge 
of what 18 excellent, ^than in the extent of 


my power and dominion. Farewell,” 
Aristotle, soothing this passion for pre^ 
nence, speaks, in his excuse for hiniself ^ 
these doctripes as in fact both published 
not published : as indeed, to say the truth 
his Ibooks on metaphysics are written 
style which makes them useless for ordinarl 
teaching, and instructive only, in the ^ 
of memoranda, for those who have beej 
already conversant in that sort of learning 

Doubtless also it was to Aristotle, that he 
owed the inclination he had, not to the the. 
ory only, but likewise to the practice of the 
art of medicine. For when any of his friends 
were sick, he would often prescribe the® 
their course of diet, and medicines proper to 
their disease, as we may find in his epistk 
He was naturally a ^eat lover of all kinds 
of learning and reading; and Onesicritins in- 
forms us, that he constantly laid Homer’s 
Iliads, according to the copy correct<i(J by 
Aristotle, called the casket copy, vyith his 
dagger under his pillow, declaring that he 
esteemed it a perfect portable treasure of all 
military virtue and knowledge. When he 
was in the- upper Asia, being destitute of 
other books, he ordered Harpalus to send him 
some; who furnished him with riiilistus’s 
History, a great many of the plays of Eurip- ^ 
ides, Sophocles, and JEschylus, and some 
dithyrambic odes, composed by Telestes and 
Philoxenus. For A-while he loved and cher- 
ished Aristotle no less, as he was wont to 
say himself, than if he had been his father, 
giving this reason for it, that as he had re- 
ceived life from the one, so the other liad 
taught him to live well. But after\v|rils, 
upon some mistrust of him, yet not so 
as to make him do him any hurt, hi.s 
miliarity and friendly kindness to him abat- 
ed so much of its former force and affection- 
ateness, as to make it evident he was aliena* 
ted from him. However, his violent thirst 
after and passion for learning, which were 
once implanted, still grew up with him, and 
never decayed ; as appears by his vencratioa 
of Anaxarchus, by the present of fifty 
which he sent to Xenocrates, and his 
ticular care and esteem of Daiidamis an 
Calanus. . 

While Philip went on his expediuoo 
against the Byzantines, he left Alexander 
then sixteen years old, his lieutenant ^ 
cedonia, committing the charge of his seal 
him ; who, not to sit idle, reduced the re 
lious Maedi, and having taken their cn 
town by storm, drove out the barbarous 
habitants, and planting a colony of 
nations in their room, called the 
his own name, Alexandropolis. At the 
tie of Chaeronea, which nis father 
against the Grecians, he is said to have ^ 
tiie first jnan that charged the ’Thebans ^ 
cred band. And even in my remernbra 
theice stood an old oak near the river 
isus^ which people called Alexander s ^ 
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^because his tent was pitched under it. And 
jiot far off are to be seen (be craves of the 
^laeedonians who fell in that battle. This 
early bravery made Philip so fond of him, 
that nothing pleased him more than to hear 
his subjects call himself their, general and 
Alexander their king. 

But the disorders of hjs family, chiefly 
caused by his new marriages and attach- 
ments, (Ine troubles that began in the wo- 
men's chambers spreading, so to s^-y, to the 
whole kingdom,) raised various complaints 
[and differences between them, which the 
violence of Olympias, a woman of a jealous 
and implacable temper, made wider, by exas- 
perating Alexander against his father. 
Among the rest, this accident contributed 
I most to their falling out. At the wedding 
[of Cleopatra, Whom Philip fell in love with 
I and married, she being much too young for 
[him, her uncle Attains in his drink desired 
■ the Macedonians would implore the gods to 
mve them a lawful successor to the kingdom 
by his niece. This so irritated Alexander, 
that throwing one of the cups at his head, 

“ You villain,” said he, “what, am I then 
a bastard?” Then Philip taking Attalus’s 
part, rose up and would have run his son 
through; but by good fortune for them both, 
either his over-hasty rage, or the wine he 
had drunk, made his foot slip, so that he fell 
down on the floor. At* which Alexander 
reproimhfully insulted over him : “ See 

there,” said he, “ the man, who makes prep- 
arations to pass out of Europe into Asia, 
overturned in passing from one seat to an- 
“ debauch, he and his 

mother Olympias withdrew from Philip’s 
wmpany, and when he had placed her in 
he himself retired into Illyria. 

About this time, Demaratus tho Corin- 
thian, an old friend of the family, who had 

without offence, coming to visit Philip, after 
embraces were 
him, whether the Grecians 
another. “It ill 

wcomes you.” ren 
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s|ia^ed Thessalus, the tragic actor, into 
Oarla, to dispose Pixodorus to slight Arrhi- 
dsBus, both as illegitimate and a fool, and 
ra^er to accept of himself for his son-in-law. 
Th^ proposition was much more agreeable 
to Pixodorus tlian tlie former. But Philip, 
as soon as he was made acquainted with 
tins transaction, went to his son's apartment, 
taking with him Philotas, the son of Pai^ 
menio, one of Alexander's intimate friends 
and companions, and there reproved him 
severely, and reproached him bitterly, that 
he should be so degenerate, and unworthy of 
the power he was to leave him, as to desire 
the alliance of a mean Carian, who was at 
best but the slave of a barbarous prince. 
Nor did this satisfy his resentment, for he 
wToteto the Corinthians, to send Thessalus 
to him in chains, and banished Ilarpalus, 
Nearchus, Erigyius, and I’tohmiy, his son's 
friends and favorites, whom Alexander af- 
terwards recalled, and raised to great honor 
and preferment. 

Not long after this, Pausanias, having had 
an outrage done to him at the instance of 
Attains and Ch^opatra, when he found he 
could get no*roparatioii for his disgrace at 
Philip’s haudi^, watched his opjvortunity and 
murdered him. The guilt of which fact was 
laid for the most pai t upon Olympias, who 
was said to have eiicouragtui and exasperated 
the enraged youth to revenge; and some sort 
of suspicion attached even to Alexander him- 
self, who, it was said, when Pausanias came 
and complained to him of the injury he had 
received, repeated the verse out of Euripides’s 
Medea: — 

On husband, and on father, and on bride. 


soTiriV,^.y°ii: Demaratus, “ to be so 

“ivM ’"hen you have in- 

bv thJo - die was so convinced 

ttiaratLi\f*li ^ home, and by De- 
feturn prevailed with him to 

bnir reconciliation lasted not 

^nt viceroy of Caria, 

J^4i for a match bel 

Antddiif. 1 ? daughter and PhilipV 
^ alliance to 84 

pretended to be his 

“•rriairt if Wiilip, by a splendid 

In. alann at this, he tie- 


8 son 
secure 
Alexander’s 


However, he took care to find out and pun- 
ish the accornj)liccsof the conspiracy stiverely, 
and was very angry with Olympias for treat- 
ing Cleopatra inhumanly in his absence. 

Alexand«*r was but tw<*nty years old when* 
his father was murdered, and succeeded to a 
kingdom beset on all sifles with great dan- 
gers, and rancorous enemies. For not only 
the barbarous nations that bordered on Mace- 
donia, were in.patient of being governed by 
any but their own native princes; but Philip 
likewise, though he had been victorious over 
the Grecians, yet, as the time had not been 
sufficient for him to complete his conquest 
and accustom them to his sway, had simply 
left all things in a general disorder an<l con- 
fusion. It seemed to the Macedonians a very 
critical time; and some would have persuad- 
ed Alexander to give up all thought of retain- 
ing the Grecians in subjection by -force of 
arms, and rather tb' apply himself to win 
back by gentle means the allenance ol tiicf 
tribes who Were designing revoU, and 4tw the 
effect of indulgence in arresting the ffratmcl^' 
tions towards revolution. But he r^eetid 
this counsel as weak and thnorotts, And 
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looked upon it to be more prudence to secure she came behind him, and pushed him in*A 
himself by resolution and magnanimity, than, the well , and then flung great stones in 
by seeming to truckle to any, to encourage him, till she had killed him. After which 
all to trample on him. In pursuit of this when the soldiers led her away bound to 
opinion, he reduced the barbarians to tran- Alexander, her very mien and gait showed 
quillity, and put an end to all fear of war her to be a woman of dignity, and of a mi^ 
from them, by a rapid expedition into their no less elevated, not betraying the least sign 
country as far as the river Danube, where he of fear or astonishment. And when tlie ki^ 
gave Syrmus, king of the Triballians, an en- asked her who she was, “T am,” gaid she^ 
tire overthrow. And hearing the Thebans “ the sister of Theagenes, who fought the 
were in revolt, and the Athenians in corres- battle of* jChseronea with your father 
pondencewith them, he immediately marched and fell there in command for the liberty of 
through the pass of Thermopylae, saying that Greece.” Alexander was so surprised, l,oth 
to J)emosthene8 who had called him a child at what she had done, and what she said, 
while he w^as in Illyria and in the country of that he could not choose but give hor and 
the Triballians, and a youth when he was in her children their freedom to go wliither 
Thessaly, he would appear a man before the they pleased. 

walls of Athens. After this he received the Athenians into 

When he came to Thebes, to show how favor, although they had shown themselves 
willing he was to accept of their repentance so much concerned at the calamity of Thebes 
for what was past, he only demanded of them that out of sorrow they omitted the celebra- 
Phoenix and Frothy tes, the authors of the tion of the Mysteries, and entertained those 
rebellion, and proclaimed a general pardon who escaped with all possible huiminity. 
to those who would come over to him. But Whether it were, like the lion, that his pas- 
when the Thebans merely retorted by de- sion was now satisfied, or that after an ex- 
manding Philotas and Antipater to be deliv- ample of extreme cruelty, he had a mind to 
ered into their hands, and by a proclamation appear merciful, it happened well for the 
on their part, invited all who ‘would assert Athenians; for he not only forgave them all ^ 
the liberty of Greece to come over to them, past offences, but bade them to look to their 
he presently applied himself to make them affairs with vigilance, remembering tlmt if 
feel the last extremities of war. The The- he should miscarry, they were likely to he 
bans indeed defended themselves with a zeal the arbiters of Greece. Certain it is. too, 
and courage beyond their strength, being that in after-time he often repented of his so- 
much outnumbered by their enemies. But verity to the Thebans, and his remorso ha-l 
when the Macedonian garri.son sallied out such influence on his temper as to make him 
upon them from the citadel, they M^ere so ever after less rigorous to all others. He 
hemmed in on all sides, that the greater part imputed also the murder of Clitus, whi<jii he 

of them fell ^in the battle; the city itself committed in his wine, and the iinwilHngiiesa 
being taken hly storm, was sacked and razed, of the Macedonians to follow him against the 
Alexander’s hope being that so severe an ex- Indians, by which his enterprise and gh'nr 
ample might terrify the rest of Greece into was left imperfect, to the wrath and vf ii- 
obedience, and also in order to gratify the geance of Bacchus, the protector of Tb'd)c.«. 
hostilityof his confederates, the Phocians and And it was observed that whatsoev<*r any 
Plataeans. So that, except the priests, and Theban, who had the good fortune to .survive 
Bome few who had heretofore been the friends this victory, asked of him, he was sure to 
and connections of the Macedonians, the grant without the least difficulty, 
family of the poet Pindar, and those who Soon after, the Grecians, being assembH 
were known to have opposed the public vote at the Isthmus, declared their resolution oi 
for the war,, all the rest, to the number of joining with Alexander in the war agains 
thirty thousand, were publicly sold for slaves; the Persians, and proclaimed him their g™* 
and it is computed that upwards of six eral. While he stayed here, many 
thousand were put to the sword. Among ministers and philosophers came from a 
the other calamities that befell the city, it parts to visit him, and congratulated him o j 
happened that some Thracian soldiers hav- his election, but contrary to his expectntiont 
ing broken into the house of a matr 9 n of higfh Diogenes of Sinope, who then was liy^bg * : 
character and repute, named Timoclea, their Corinth, thought so little of him, that 
captain, after he had used violence with her, of coming to compliment him, he 
to satisfy his avarice as well as lust, asked much as stirred out of the suburb call^i 
her, if she knew of any money concealed; to Cranium, where Alexander found him lyi | 
which she readily answered she did, and along in the siin. When he saw so m’J j 
bade him follow her into a garden, wherdshe company near him, he raised himself a In ^ | 
Bhowed him a well, into which, she told him, and vouchsafed to look upon Alexander; 
upon the taking of the city she hkd thrown when he kindly asked him whether he 
what she had of most value. The greedy ed any thing, “ Yes,*' said he, “ 1 j 
Thracian presently stooping down to view have you stand frotn betiyeen me and 
the plaoe.where he thought the treasure lay, sun.** Alexander was so struck at this | 
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inan, who had taken so little notice of him, 
that as he went away, he told his followers 
who were lau^hin^ at the moroseness of the 
philosopher, that if he were not Alexander, 
he would choose to be Diogenes. 

lien he went to Delphi, to consult Apollo 
concerning the success of the war he had 
undertaken, and happening to come on one 
of Uie fbrbidden days, when it w'aa esteemed 
improper to give any answers from the ora- 
cle, he sent messengers to desire the priest- 
ess to do her office ; and when she refused, 
on the plea of a law to the contrary, he wont 
up himself, and began to draw her by force 
into the temple, until tired and overcome 
with his importunity, ** My son,** said she, 
“thou art invincible.** Alexander taking 
hold of what she spoke, declared he had re- 
ceived such an answer as he wished for, and 
that it was needless to consult tlie god any 
further. Among other prodigies that atteufl- 
ed the departure of his army, the image of 
Orpheus at Libethra, made of Cypress- wood, 
was seen to sweat in great abundance, to the 
discouragement of many. But Aristander 
told him, that far from presaging any ill 
to him, it signified he should perform acts 
' so important and glorious as would make 
the poets and musicians of future ages labor 
and sweat to describe and celebrate them. 

His army, by their computation who make 
the smallest amount, consisted of thirty 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse; and 
those who make the most of ft, speak but of 
forty-three thousand foot, and three thousand 
Ijorse. Aristobulus says, he had not a fund 
of a^ove seventy talents for their pay, nor 
had he more than thirty days* provision, if 
Jie may believe Duris; Onesicritus tells us, 
he was two hundred talents in debt, llow- 
narrow and disproportionable the be- 
pnnings of so vast an undertaking might 
not embark bis 
informed himself partic- 
nieans his friends had to enable 
follow him, and supplied what they 
lacre fiT^ving good farms to some, a vil- 

or^hnrK^r revenue of some hamlet 

he haH ^ another. So that at last 

the engaged almost all 

an oepA»i which giving Perdiccas 

himself ^^ni what he would leave 

dlerr*^ “ Your sol- 

partu’er. Perdiccas, “will be your 
the eatAf ** ^ *^*?* \ refused to accept of 

othew of u- assigned him. Some 

those ^*^0’ ^nt to 

•‘Stance revived, or desired as- 

wanted it, as 

*^ach the Macedonia would 

'these donaSlSs which was spent in 

resolations, and his 
and beapassed the Helles- i 

b and at TmyWiflcSd to Mftierva, and i 


honor^ the memory of the heroes who were 
buried thero, with solemn libations ; espec 

lally Achilles, whose gravestone he anointed, 
and with his friends, as the ancient custom 
18 , ran nak^ about his sepulchre^ and 
crowmed it with garlands, declaring how hap- 
py he esteemed him, in having while he 
lived so faithful a friend, and when he was 
dead, so famous a poet to proclaim his ao- 
tiohs. While he was viewing the rest of the 
antiquities and curiosities of the place, be- 
ing told he might see Paris*a harp, if he 
pleased, he said, he thought it not W'orth 
looking on, but he should be glad to see that 
of Achilles, to which he used to sing the 
glories and great actions of brave men. 

^ In the mean time Darius*s captains hav- 
ing collected large forces, were encamped on 
the further bank of the river Granicus, and 
It was necessary to fight, as it were, in the 
gate of Asia for an entrance into it. The 
depth of the river, with the unevenness and 
<lifficult ascent of the opposite bank, which 
w'as to be gained by main forc«*, was ap- 
prehended by most, and some pronounced it 
an improper time to engage, because it was 
unusual fo# the kings of Macedonia to 
march with their forc«*8 in the month called 
I)a?8iu8. But Alexander broke through tliese 
8cni})les, telling them tiny should call it a 
second Artemisius. And when Parnienio 
advised him not to attempt any thing that 
day, because it was late, he told him that he 
should disgrace the llellespout, should he 
fear the Granicus. And so without more 
saying, he immeiliately took the river with 
thirteen troops of Imrse, and advanced 
against wliole showers of derts thrown from 
the steep opi)OHit<^ Ri<l(5, which was covered 
with armed multitiules of the enemy’s horse 
and foot, notwithstanding the disadvantage 
of the ground and the rapidity of the stream ; 
so that the action seenn'd to have more of 
frenzy and df^speration in it, than of prudent 
con<Iuct. However, he persisted olistinately 
to gain the passage, and at last with much 
ado making his way up th(5 banks, which 
were extremely muddy and slipjiery, he had 
instantly to join in a mere coiiiusimi hand-io- * 
hand combat with the enemy, before he 
could draw up his men, who were still pass- 
ing over, into any order. For the enemy 
pressed upon him with loud and warlike 
outcries; and charging horse against horse, 
with their lances, after they had broken and 
spent these, they fell to it with their swords. 
And Alexander, being easily known by hl« 
buckler, and a large plume of white feathers 
on each aide of his helmet, was attacked oif 
all sid^, yet escaped wounding, though hi4 
cuirass was pierc^ by a javelin in one of 
the joinings. And Khoesaces and 
ridates, two Persian commatideniy falling 
upon him at once, he avoided one of thenit 
and struck at Rhoesaces, who liad a good 
cuirass on, with such force, that bis spear 
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breaking in his hand, he was glad to betake 
himself to hw dagger. While they were 
thus engaged,' Spithridates came up on one 
side of him, and raising himself upon his 
horse, gave him such a blow with his battle- 
axe on the helmet, that he cut oif the crest 
of it, with one of his plumes, and the hel- 
met was only just so far strong enough to 
save him, that the edge of the weapon 
touched the hair of his head. But as he was 
about to repeat his stroke, Clitus, called the 
black Clitus, prevented him, by running 
him through the body with his spear. At 
the same. time Alexander despatched Rhoe- 
saces with his sword. While the horse were 
thus dangerously engaged, the Macedonian 
phalanx passed the 'river, and the foot on 
each side advanced to fight. But the enemy 
hardly sustaining the first onset, soon gave 

S 'ound and fled, all but the mercenary 
reeks, who, making a stand upon a rising 
ground, desired quarter, which Alexander, 
guided rather by passion thah judgment, 
refused to grant, and charging them himself 
first, had his horse (not Bucephalus, but 
another) killed under him. And this ob- 
stinacy of his to cut off these texperienced 
desperate men, cost him the lives of more of 
his own soldiers than all the battle before, 
besides those who were wounded. The 
Persians lost in this battle twenty thousand 
foot, and two thousand five hundred horse. 
On Alexander’s side, Aristobulus says there 
were not wanting above four and thirty, of 
whom nine were foot-soldiers ; and in mem- 
ory of them he caused so many statues of 
brass, .of Lysippus’s making, to be erected. 
And that the Grecians might participate in 
the honor of his victory, he sent a portion of 
the spoils home to them, particularly to the 
Athenians three hundred bucklers, and upon 
all the rest he ordered this inscription to be 
set; “ Alexander the son of Philip, and the 
Grecians, except the Lacedaemonians, won 
these from the barbarians who inhabit 
Asia.” All the plate and purple garments, 
and other thin^ of the same kind that he 
took from the Persians, except a very small 
quantity which he reserved for himself, he 
sent as a present to his mother. 

This battle presently made a great change 
of affairs to Alexander’s advantage. For 
Sardis itself, the chief seat of the barbari- 
an’s power in the maritime provinces, and 
many other considerable places were sur- 
rendered to him ; only Halicarnassus and 
Miletus stood out, which he took by force, 
toother with the territory about them. 
Alter which he was a little unsettled in his 
opinion how to proceed. Sometimes he 
thought it best to find out Darius as soon as 
he could, and put^ all to the hazard of a 
battle ; another while he looked upon it as a 
more prudent course to make an entire re- 
duction of the sea-cqast, and not to seek the 
enemy till he had fimt exercised his power 


here and made himself secure of tli<» 
sources of these provinces. Whilf» ^ 
thus deliberating what to do, it happen^ 
that a spring of water near the city of X ^ 
thus in Lycia, of its own accord swelled 
Its banks, and threw up a copper plate urin 
the margin, in which was engraven in T 
cient characters, that the time would comp 
when the Persian empire should be destroy^’ 
by the Grecians. Encouraged by tiiis 
cident, he proceeded to reduce the rn'aritimA 
parts of Cilicia and Phoenicia, and passej 
his army along the sea-coasts of Painphvlia 
with such expedition that many historiaus 
have described and extolled it with that 
height of admiration, as if it were no ks, 
than a miracle, and an extraordinary effect 
of divine favor, that the waves which usually 
come rolling in violently from the main, anil 
hardly ever leave so much as a narrow beach 
under the steep, broken cliffs at any time 
uncovered, should on a sudden retire to 
afford hiin passage. Menander, in one of 
his comedies, alludes to this marvel when he 
says, 


Was Alexander ever favored more? 

Each man I wish for meets me at my door, 

• And should I ask for passage through the sea, 

The sea I doubt not would retire for me. 

But Alexander himself in his episth^s 
mentions nothing unusual in this at all, Imt 
says he went from Phaselis, and passed 
through what they call the Ladders. Xt 
Phaselis he stayed some time, and finding 
the statue of Theodectes, who w\as a native 
of this town and was now dead, erected in 
the market-place, after he had supped, hav- 
ing drunk pretty plentifully, he went and 
danced about it, and crowned it with gar- 
lands, honoring not ungracefully in liis 
sport, the memory of a philosopher whose 
conversation he had formerly enjoyed, when 
he was Aristotle’s scholar. 

Then he subdued the Pisidians who made 
head against him, and conquered the Phry- 
gians, at whose chief city Gordium, which 
is said to be the seat of the ancient Midas, 
he saw the famous chariot fastened with 
cords made of the rind of the cornel-tree, 
which whosoever shoqld untie, the inhabi- 
tants' had a tradition, that for him was re- 
served the empire of the world. Most au- 
thors tell the story that Alexander, finding 
himself unable to untie the knot, the ends 
of which were secretly twisted round ana 
folded up within it, cut it asunder with his 
sword. But Aristobulus tells us it was easy 
for him to undo it, by only, pulling the pio 
out of the pole, td which the yoke was tiedj 
and afterwards drawing off the yoke 
from below. From hence he advanced 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, both 
countries he soon reduced to obedience, 
then hearing of death of Memnon, tJi« 
best oommftnder Darius hsd up(Hi the set* 
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war into the upper provinces of Asia. 
Darius was by this time upon his march 
from Susa» very coiifident, not only in the 
number of his men, which amounted to six 
hundred thousand, but likewise in a dream, 
which the Persian soothsayers interpreted 
rather in flattery to him, than according to 
the natural probability. He dreamed that 
he saw the Macedonian phalanx all on fire, 
and Alexander waiting on him, clad in the 
same dress which he himself had been used 
to wear when he was courier to the late king; 
after which, going into the temple of Belus, 
he vanished out of his sight. The dream 
w6uld appear to have supernatural ly signified j 
to him tW illustrious actions the Macedo- 
nians were to perform, and that as he from 
a courier’s place had risen to the throne, so 
Alexander should come to be master of Asia, 
and not long surviving his coiK^uests, con- 
clude his life with glory. Darius’s confi- 
dence increased the more, because Alexand(?r 
spent so much time in Cilicia, which he im- 
puted to his cowardice. But it was sickness 
that detained him there, which some say he 
contracted from his fatigues, others from 
liathing in the river Cydinis, whose waters 
were exceedingly cold, rlbwever it happened, 
none of his physicians would venture to give 
him any remedies, they thought his case so 
desperate, and were so afraid of the suspi- 
cions and ill-will of the Macedonians if they 
fihoi^ fail in the cure; till Philip, the Acar- 
iianinn, seeing how critical his case was, 
hut relying on his own well-known friendship 
for him, resolved to try the last efforts of his 
art, and rather hazard his own credit and 
life, than suffer him to perish for want of 
physic, which he confidently administered to 
tnim, encouraging him to take it boldly, if 
he desired a speedy recovery, in order to 
prosecute the war. At this very time, Par- 
menio wrote to Alexander from the camp, 
bidding him have a care of Philip, as one 
vvho was bribed by Darius to kill him, with 
pvat sums of money, and a promise of his 
daughter in marriage.* M'hen he had pe- 
ruw^d the letter, he put it under his pillow, 
Without showing it so much as to any of his 
|no«t intimate friends, and when Philip came 
'k potion, he took it with great 

cneerfulness and assurance, giving liim mean- 
ime the letter to read. This was a specta- 
worth being present at. to see Alex- 
I draught, and Philip read the 
w at the same time, and then turn and 
K upon one another, but with dilferent 
fni ? ^or Alexander’s looks were cheer- 

ttli of surprise and idarm at the ^usa- 
» Appealinir to the gods to witn^ his 
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innocence, sometimes lifting up his liands to 
heaven, and then throwing tiimself down by 
the bedside, and beseeching Alexander to 
lay aside all fear, and follow his directions 
without apprehension. For the medicine at 
first workea so strongly as to drive, so to say, 
the vital forces into the interior; ho lost ms 
speech, and falling into a swoon, had scarce 
any sense or pulse left. However, in no long 
time, by Philip’s means, his health and 
strength returned, and he showed himself in 
public to the Macedonians, who were in con- 
tinual fear and dejection until they saw him 
abroad again. 

There was at this time in Darius’s anny a 
Macedonian refugee, named Amvnta.s,one who 
was pretty well acquainted w'ith Alf‘xiinder’8 
character. This man, when he saw Darius 
intended to fall upon the enemy in the posses 
and defiles, advised him earnestly to keep 
where he was, in the open and extensive 
plains, it being the advantage of a numerous 
army to have field-room enough when it 
engages with a lesser force. Darius, instead 
of taking his counsel, told him ho waa afraid 
the enemy would endeavor to run away, and 
so Alexander would (‘Heaj)e out of his hands, 
“That fear,” replied Aniyntas, “is needless, 
for assiiro yours«‘lf tlmt far from avoiding 
you, he will make all the spet'd he can to 
meet you, and is now ino-^t lik(*ly on his 
march towards you.” But A my ntas’s coun- 
sel was to no pur})ose, for Daritis immediately 
decamping, marched into Cilicia, at the 
same time tliat Al(*xander advanced into 
Syria to meet him; and jnissing one another 
in the night, they In^th turned back again. 
Alexander, greatly jth aaed vith the event, 
made all the liaste lie couhl to fight in the 
defiles, and Darius to r(‘cover his former 
ground, and draw his army out of so disad- 
vantageous a jilace. For now he Ix^gan to 
perceive liis error in engaging himself too 
far in a country in which the sea, the moun- 
tains, and the river Pinarus running through 
the initlst of it, would necessitate him to 
divide his forces, render his horse almost 
unserviceable, and only cover and support 
the w’eakness of the enemy. Fortune wm 
not kindi r to Alexander in the choice of the 
ground, than he was careful to improve it to 
his advantage. For bedng much inferior in 
numbers, so far from allowing himself U) be 
outflanked, ‘he stretched his righ^^ wing much 
further than the left wing of his enemies, 
and fighting there himself in the very for^ 
most ranks, put the barbarians to mght In 
this battle he was wounded in the thigh. 
Chares says by Darius, with whom he fought 
hand to hand. But in the account which ha 
gave Antipater of the battle, th^gh ^ndee^ 
he owns he was wounded in the thigh wlm n 
sword, though not dangerously, yet to tnkea 
no hotice who it was that wounded him. 

Nothing was wanting to oomplete tills 
victory, m which he overflxrew abovt an 
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handr^ and ten thousand of his enemies, I the tallest and handsomest man of M, c 

bat the taking the person oi Danas, who and the daugb^rs were not mtworth^ 
escaped very narrowly by flight. _ However, / their parents. Bat Alexander, estee^,] 
having taken his chariot and his how, he j wore kingly to^ govern himself than to coo 

returned from pursuinir him, and found his { quer his enemies, soug'ht no intimacv uwi 
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own men husj^ in piJiag'in^ the harharians 

camp, which (though to disburden them- 
selves, they had left most of their baggage j 
at Damascus) was exceedingly rich. But 
Darius’s tent, which was full of splendid 
furniture, and quantities of gold and silver, 
they reserved for Alexander himself, who 
after he had put off his arms, went to bathe 
himself, saying, “ Det us now cleanse our- 
selves from the toils of war in the bath of 
Darius.” “ Not so,”* replied one of his fol- 
lowers, “but in Alexander’s rather; for the 
property of the conquered is, and should be 
called the conqueror’s.” Here, when he be- 
held the bathing vessels, the water-pots, the 
pans, and the ointment boxes, all of gold, 
curiously wrought, and smelt the fragrant 
odors with which the whole place was ex- 
quisitely perfumed, and from thence passed 
into a pavilion of great size and height, 
where the couches and tables and prepara- 
tions for an entertainment w^re perfectly 
maf^nificent, he turned to those about him 
and said, “This, it seems, is royalty.” 

But as he was going to supper, word was 
brought him that Darius’s mother and wife 
aud two unmarried daughters, being taken 
among the rest of the prisoners, upon the 
sight of his chariot and bow were all in 
mourning and sorrow, imagining him to be 
dead. After a little pause, more livelily 
affected with their affliction than with his 
own success, he sent Leonnatus to them, to 
let them know Darius w as not dead, and that 
they need not fear any harm from Alexander, 
who made war upon him only for dominion ; 
they should themselves be provided with 
every thing they had been used to receive 
from Darius. This kind message could not 
but be very welcome ta the captive ladies, 
especially being made good by actions no less 
humane and generous. For he gave them 
leave to bury whom they pleased of the Per- 
sians, and to make use for this purpose of 
what garments and furniture they thought 
fit out of the booty. He dimin'shed nothing 
of their equipage, or of the attentions and 
respect formerly paid them, and allowed 
larger pensions for their maintenance than 
they had before. But the noblest- and most 
royal part of their usage was, that* he treated 
these illustrious prisoners according to their 
virtue and character, not suffering them to 
hear, or receive, or so much as to apprehend 
any thing that was unbecoming. So that 
they seemed rather lodged in some temple, or 
some holy virgin chambers, where they en- 
joyed their privacy sacred and uninterrupted, 
than in the camp of an enemy. Neverthe- 
less Darius’s wife was accounted the most 
beautiful prince^ then living, as her husband 


anjr one of them, nor indeed with any oth 
woman before marriage, except Barsiue^ 
Memnon’s widow, who was taken prisoner at 
Damascus. She had been instructed in the 
Grecian learning, was of a gentle \em|)er 
and by her father Artabazus, royally 
scended, which good qualities, added to the 
solicitations and encouragement of Pai nionio 
as Aristobulus tells us, made him the more 
willing to attach himself to so agreeable and 
illustrious a woman. Of the rest of the 
female captives, though remarkably liaiul- 
some and well proportioned, he took no fur- 
ther notice than to say jestingly, that Persian 
women wrere terrible eye-sores. And he him- 
self, retaliating, as it were, by the disjdavof 
the beauty of his own temperance and sdf- 
control, bade them be removed, as he woiilil 
have done so many lifeless images. Wht-u 
Philoxenus, his lieutenant on the spa-eoad, 
wrote to him to know if he would buy two 
young boys, of great beauty, whom one Tin^- 
odorous, a Tarentine, had to sell, he was 
offended, that he often expostulated with 
his friends, what baseness Philoxenus ha.l 
ever observed in him that he should pre-suni'^ 
to make him such A. reproachful off(*r. Ami 
he immediately wrote him a very sharj. hi* 
ter, telling him Theodorus and his merchan- 
dise might go with his good-will to de.struc- 
tion. Nor was he less severtj to Ha;:m'n. 
who sent him word he would buy a O rin- 
tbiaii youth named Crobylus, as a pi e.'^nit f- r 
him. And hearing that Damon and iini'j- 
theus, two of Parmenio’s Mcacedoniau m *- 
diers, had abused the wives of some straii j^rs 
who were in his pay, he wrote to Parni' nio, 
charging him strictly, if he found tluni 
guilty, to put them to death, as wild beads ^ 
that were only made forthemischiefef man- 
kind. In the same letter he added, that 
had not so much as seen or desired to 
the wife of Darius, no, nor suffered any- 
body to speak of her beauty before bum 
was wont to say, that sleep and 
generation chiefly made him sensible 
he was mortal; as much as to say, 
iness and pleasure proceed both from 
same frailty and imbecility of human ’ 
In his diet, also, he was most teniFr ' 
appears, omitting many other 



queen 

she out of kindness sent him every 
many ‘ curious dishes, and sweetmeats^^^ 
would have furnished him with some 
and pastry-meii, who were thought to a ^ 
great ^kili, he told her he wanted ^ 
them, his preceptor, Leonidas, having 

ready' given him the best, which 
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fuigW march to prepare for breakfast, and a After the battle of Issus, he sent* to Da- 
nipderate breakfast to create an appetite for mascus to seize upon the money and ba^ 
supper. Leonidas also, he added, used to gage, the wives ana children of the Persians, 
open and search the furniture of his cham- of which spoil the Thessalian horsemen had 
her, and his wardrobe, to see if his mother ) the greatest sbare; for be had taktm imrticih 
bad left him any thing that was delicate or Jar notice of their gallantry in the flight, and 
Superfluous* ff® was much less addicted to sent them thither on purpose to make their 
wine than was generally believed; that reward suitable to tlndr courage. Not but 
vihich gave people occasion to think so of that the rest of the army had so con8i<Ior- 
hiiii wjw, that when he had nothing else to able a part of the booty as was sufficient to 
do, he loved to sit long and talk, rather enrich them all. This first gave the Alace- 
thaii drink, and over every cup hold a long doiiians such a taste of the Persian wealth 
conversation. For when his affairs called and women and barbaric splendor of living, 
ujon him, he would not be detained, as that they were ready to pursue and follow 
other generals often were, either by wine, or u|ion it with all the eagerness of hounds 
fslivpf nuptial solemnities, spectacles, or any u[)on a scent. But Xlexamh'r, before he 
otlier diversion whatsoever ; a convincing proceeded any further, thought it necessary 
argument of which is, that in the slmrt time to assure himself of the sea-coast. ’[Phose 
he lived, he accomplished so many and so who goveriuHl in Cyprus, nut that island 
great actions. When he was free from eni- into his pos.se.ssioii, and Pluenicia, Tyre 
ploymeiit, after he was up, and had sacrificed only excepted, was surreiiden^d to him. I)ur- 
to the gods, he used to sit down to break- ing the siege of this city, which with mounds 
fjUHt, and then spend the rest of the day in of eartlPcjist up, and hattering engines, and 
hunting, or w'ritiiig memoirs, giving decis- two hundred galleys by sea, was carried on 
i.uis on some military questions, or reading, for seven months together, lie ilreaiiit that 
Jn marches that required no great Jiaste, he lie. saw llercuhvs upon the walls, reaching 
would practise shooting as he went along, or out his hancls, ami calling to him. And 
to mount a chariot, and alight from it in many of tlie Tyrians in tlieir sleep, fancied 
full speed. Sometimes, for sport’s sake, as that Apollo told them he was displeased 
his journals tell us, he would hunt foxes with tlndr actions, ami was about to leave 
and go fowling. When he came in for the them and go ovmm- to .^h‘xamh‘r. lJ|>on 
evening, after he had bAthed and was an- wliicb, as if tin* god had bfM*n a deserting 
ointed, he would call^ for his bakers and soldier, they seized him, so to say, bi the 
chief cooks, to knr wn if they had his dinner act, tied down the sfatm* with rotM*s, and 
ready. He never cared to dine till it was nailevl it to the pe(h*.stal, reproaching him, 
pretty late and beginning to be dark, and that he was a f.avorer of Alexander. Ari- 
nas jD'onderfully circumspect at meals that other time, y\l<*xamler dreamed he saw a 
everyone who sat with him should be served Satyr mocking iiim at a di Aaiicc*, and when 
alike and with proper attention; and Ids Im eiideavor(*(l to (^afoh him, he still «*Hoaped 
l<»ve of talking, as was said b(?fore, m.ade from liim, till at last witli miieh persever- 
hun delight to sit long at his wine. And ance, and ninning about after him, he got 
then, though otherwise no prince’s coiiversa- him into his pow(T. 'Dk^ snothsayers rnak- 
len was ever so agreeable, he would fall ing two words of .SV/Z/zra.^, assured him, that 
ijiito a temi)er of ostentation and soldierly I'yn? slioiild be his own. 'J'he inhabitants 
stHsting, which gave his flatterers a great at this time sliow a spring of water, near 
'aiitage to ride him, and made his betbu* which tliey say Alexamler slept, when he 
nemls very uneasy. For though th<*y fancied the Satyr app<‘ared to him. 
imight it too base to strive who should WliiJe the body of the army lay before 
aiu r him most, yet they found it hazard- Tyre, lie made an excursion against the 
that between the shame Arabians wlio inhabit the Mount Antili* 

^ lu the danger, they were in a great strait haiius, in wliich he hazanled his life ex- 
themselves. After such an tremcdy to bring off his nuisbir l.,ysimae}ius, 
W'as wont to bathe, find who wouhl needs go along with him. d<?clar- 
' ‘I P^**”^P* he W'ould sleep till noon, and ing he was neither older nor inferior in 
He was so very courage Blumiix, Achilles's guardian, 
eating, that when any rare For when, quitting their horses, they br*gan 
ribut*^ f^its were sent him, he would dis- to march up the hills on foot, the n st of tlie 
thein among his friends, and often soldiers outwent them a great rlea), so that 
**othing for himself. llis table, night drawing on, and the enemy near, 
magnificent, the ex- Alexander was fain to staj liehind so long, 
ortunp fii • increasing with his good to encourage and help up the lagging and, 
Irachr amounted to ten thousand tired old man, that before he was aware, ha 

iKi A to wfcich sum he limited it, was left behind, a great way from his sol- 
ttt ii, would suffer none to lay diers, with a slender atUmdance, and forced 

®ntortainment where he himself to pass an extremely cold night in the dark, 

and in a very inconvenient pfaoe; till seeing 
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B> great many scattered fires of the enemy at ( the countries which those sweet gu^g ^ 
}ome distance, and trusting to his agiJity of spices came from. So Alexander now wrou 
Dody, and as he was always wont by under- to him, saying, We have sent you abund, 
^ing toils and labors himself to cneer and ance of myrrh and frankincense, that foi 
support the * Macedonians in any distress, he the future you may not be stingy to tlx^ 
ran straight to one of the nearest fires, and Among the treasures and other booty that 
with his dagger despatching two of the bar- was taken from Darius, there was H \>rv 
barians that sat by it, snatched up a lighted precious casket; which being brought to Ahx. 
brand* and returned with it to his own men. ander for a great rarity, he asked tho^eaUout 
They immediately made a great fire, which him what they thought fittest to be laid up 
so alarmed the enemy that most of them* in it ; and when they had delivered th.ir 
fled, and those that assaulted them were various opinions, he told them he should ke. p 
soon routed, and thus they rested securely Horner’s Iliad in it. ’ This is attested bv 
the remainder of the night. Thus Chares many credible authors, and if what Jf 
writes. , Alexandria tell us, relying upon tlie autlmr- 

But to return to the siege, it had this ity of lleraclides, be true, Homer was iu*ith, r 
issue. Alexander, that he might refresh an idle, nor an iniprofitable compaiiidii lo 
his array, harassed with many former en- him in his expedition. For when lu> was 
counters, had led only a small party towards master of Egypt, designing to settle a oolouy 
the walls, rather to keep the enemy busy, of Grecians there, he resolved to build !i 
than with any prospect of much advantage, large and populous city, and give it bis own 
It happened at this time that Arjstander, name. In order to which, after he had iiu as. 
the soothsayer, after he had sacrificed, upon ured and staked out the ground ^\itll th-* 
view of the entrails, affirmed confidently to advice of the best architects, he chanced ou^ 
those who stood by, that the city should be night in his sleep to see a wonderful vision; 
certainly taken that veiy montljl upon w hich a grey-headed old man, of a venerable asj.K i 
there was a laugh and some mockery among appeared to stand by him, and pronouiKi- 
the soldiers, as this was the last day of it. these verses: — 

The king seeing him in pe’Tlexity, and at- 

w ays anxious to support the credit of the pharos they call it, on the Egyptian shore, 
predictions, gave order that they should not ... 

count it as the thirtieth, but as the twenty- Alexander upon this immediately rese up 
third of the month, and ordering the trum- and went to Pharos, which, at that tiine. \ui' 
pets to sound, attacked the walls more seri- an island lyin^ a little above the Caiiol'ic 
ously than he at first intended. The sharp- mouth of the river Nile, though it bus 
ness of the assault so inflamed the rest of been joined to the main land by a nioby .U 
his forces W'ho were left in the camp, that soon as he saw the commodious situat',i'n ' i 
they could not hold from advancing to sec- the place, it being a long neck of bn l 
ond it, which they performed with so much stretching like an isthmus between lar:- 
vigor, that the Tyrians retired, and the lagoons and shallow waters on one side, .u i 
town was carried that very day. The next the sea on the other, the latter at tlie j ii'i ' i 
place he sat down before was Gaza, one of it making a spacious harbor, be sai<l, Ib'in'f; 
the largest cities of Syria, where this acci- besides liis other excellences, was a ven i:'"^ 
dent befell him. A large bird flying over architect, and ordered the plan of a tit} 
him, let a clod of earth fall upon his shoul- be drawn out answerable to the phitj*'- , ^ 
der, and then settling upon one of the bat- do which, for want of chalk, the soil 
tering engines, was suddenly entangled and black, they laid out their lines with ■ 
caught ill the nets composed of sinew’s, taking in a pretty large compass of 
which protected the ropes with which the in a semicircular figure, and 
machine was managed. This fell out ex- the inside of the circumference equal ? rai. 
actly according to Aristander’s prediction, lines from each end, thus giving it soni'- ^ 
which was, that Alexander should be wound- of the form of a cloak or cape, n ^ 
ed, and the city reduced. was pleasing himself with his desi,i,u‘; 

From hence he sent great part of the spoils sudden an infinite number of great ; 
to Olympias, Cleopatra, and the cest of his several kinds, rising like a black cloa( 
friends, not omitting his preceptor Leonidas, the river and the lake, devoured ey^‘ • 
on whom- he bestowed five hundred talents sel of the flour that had been /used J" ^ ^ 
weight of frankincense, and an hundred of out the lines; at which omen even A ' 
myrrh, in rerne^nbrance of the hopes he had himself was troubled, till the 
once expressed of him when he was but a his confidence again by telling him. i 
.child. For Leonidas, it teems, standing by sign the city he was about to 
him one day while he was sacrificing, and not only abound in all things ypr 

seeing him take both his hands full of in- but also be the nurse and feeder ol ^ 
cense to throw into the fire, told him it be- tions. He commanded the 
came him to be more sparing in his offerings, ceed, while he went to visit the to i 
and not be sO profuse till he was master of Ammon. 
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respects, a dangerous journey,* first, if they 
should lose their provision of water, as for 
several days none could be obtained; and, sec- 
ondly, if a violent south wind should rise upon 
thein, w'hile they were travelling through the 
wide extent of deep sands, as it is said to 
liave done when Cambyses led his army that 
way, blowing the sand together in heaps, 
and raising, as it were, the whole desert like 
a sea upon them, till fifty thousainl were 
swallowed up and destroyed by it. All these 
difliculties were weighed and re[iresented to 
him; but Alexander was not easily to be di- 
verted from any thing he was l/ent upon. 
For fortune having hitherto seconded him in 
his desi^is, made him resolute and firm in 
his opinions, and the boldness of his temper 
raise<l a sort of passion in him for surmount- 
ing' difficulties; as if it were not enough to 
be always victorious in the fi(dd, unless 
places and seasons and nature herself sub- 
mitted Uf him. In this journey, the relief 
and assistance the gods afforded him in his 
di>tre8ses, were more remarkable, and ob- 
tiiined greater belief than the oracles he re- 
ceived aft<irwards, which, however, w'<‘r<* 
valne<l and credited the more on account of 
these occurrences. For first, plentiful rains 
that fHl, preserved them from any fear of 
['♦•rishing by drought, and, allaying the ex- 
treme dryness of the sahd, which now be- 
came, moist and firm to travel on, cleared 
and purified the air. Besides this, when they 
were out of their way, and were wandering 
up and down, because the marks wdiich were 
''out. to direct the guides were disorder<*d 
ami lost, they were set right again by some 
ravens, which flew before them when on their 
march, and w'aited for them when th«*v lin- 
gered and fell behind; and the greatest mir- 
acle. as Callisthenes tells us, was that if any 
m the company went astray in the night, 
iir.i? croaking and making a 

fi...*’- * by that means they had brought 
again. Having 
tie* f the wilderness, they came to 

^bere the high-priest at the first 
father r ^^«^«xander welcome from his 
whether being asked by him 

CHoanerl fathei’s murderers had 

to 
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I were some secret answers, which at hisre- 


1 — Aaiiiei 8 murderers li 
be charged him 
r» orf .1 } 8*"ce his was not a 

hisexnr^-^"-.^ Alexander, changing 
thole desired to know of him if any 
Philip were yet un- 
whether ftt^ther concerning dominion, 

for him world was reserv- 

shouLi ' Phis, the god answered, he 
^bat Philip’s death was 
iifaction * which gave him so much sat- 
b* ,be made splendid offerings 

F'rcAenU. the priests very rich 

'^^ncerniti^r what most authors write 

a S Jbe oracle. But Alexander, 
bw mother, tells her there 


turn he would communicate to her only. 
Others say that the priest, desirous as a 
piece of courtesy to address him in Greek, 
i> laidion,” by a slip in pronunciation 
the s instead of the n, and said 
“ O Piudios,” which mistake Alexander 
was well enough pleased with, and it went 
for current that the oracle had called him so. 

Among the sayings of one Psammon, a phi- 
losopher, whoni lie heard in Kgypt, he most 
approved of this, that all men are gov(*rned 
by God, because in everything, tliat wliitth is 
ciiief and coinmamls, is divine. But what he 
iu*onounced himself upon this subject, was 
even more like a philosopher, for he.said, God 
was the common fatluu' of ns all, but more 
particularly of tln‘ best of us. To (he barba- 
rians he carried himself very haughtily, as if 
he were fully persuaded of his divine birth 
and parentage; but to tlio Gr(‘cians more mod- 
erately, and with less affectation of divinity, 
except it were once in writing to the .Athenians 
about Samos, when he tells them that ho 
should not hiins(‘lf have bestowed u]><.)n 
them that free ami glorious city; “ Yhm rc- 
ceiv<‘d it,” He says, “from the bounty ol? 
him who at that tini(‘ was called my lonl and 
father,” meaning I’hilip. However, after- 
wards Ixdng wounded with an arrowy and 
feeling much pain, he tnriKMl to those about 
him, and told tlunn, “ 'riii.s, my friends, is 
real flowing blood, not Iclior, 

” Such as iminoilal gods are wont to shed. “ 

And another tiim*, when it thundered so 
much that everybody was afraid, and Anax- 
archus, the, s()j)l)ist, .'isk(*d him if he who 
was Jupibn’s son could do any thing like 
this, “Nay,” s.'ii«I Ali'Xionler, laughing, “I 
have no <le.sir(i to lx? fonniilal>le (a) my friends, 
as yon would have nn*, wlm <leMpis<*d my tfi- 
ble for being finnishe.d with (isli, and not 
w'ith the heads of goveriirirs of provinc(;s.” 
For in find, it is ndaterl as true, that Ana^- 
archus seeing a j)r<*.sen( small fishes, which 
the king sent to He])}j;estion, ha<l used this 
expression, in a srirtof irony, and disparage- 
ment ol those who uiid<*rgo vast labors and 
encounter grer t Inuards in pursuit of mag- 
nificent objects, which after all bring them 
little more jileasure or enjoyment than 
what others have. From what I have said 
u|X)n this subject, it is appanmt that Alex- 
ander in himself was not foolislily affected, 
or had the vanity to tliink himself really a 
god, but merely used his claims to divinity 
as a means of maintaining among other peo- 
ple the sense of his suj[>eriority. 

At his return out ot Kgypt into Phnenicia, 
he sacrificed and made solemn processions, 
to which were added shows of lyric danoeif 
and trage<|ie8, remarkable not merely for 
the splendor of the e<juipage and decorations, 
but for the competition among those -^ho 
exhibited them. Fol the kings of Cyprus 
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were here the exhibitors, just in the same 
manner as at Athens those Who are chosen 
by lot out of the tribes. And, indeed, they 
showed the ^eatest emulation to outvie each 
other; especially Nicocreon, king of Salamis, 
and Pasicrates of Soli, who furnished tHe cho- 
rus, and defrayed the expenses of the two most 
celebrated actors, Athenodorus and Thessa- 
lus, the former performing for Pasicrates, 
and the latter for Nicocreon. Thessalus was 
most favored by Alexander, though it did< 
not appear till Athenodorus was declared 
victor by the plurality of votes. For then 
at his going away, he said the judges de- 
served to be commended for what they had 
done, but that he would willingly have lost 
part of his kingdom, rather than to have seen 
Thessalus overcome. However, when he un- 
derstood Athenodorus was fined by the Athe- 
nians for being absent at the festivals of 
Bacchus, though he refused his request that 
he would write a letter in his behalf, he gave 
him a sufficient sum to satisfy the jpenalty. 
Another time, when Lycon of 8carphia hap- 
pened to act with great applause in the thea- 
t|fe, and in a verse which he introduced into 
the comic part which he was acting, begged 
for a present of ten talents, he laughed and 
gave him the money. 

Darius wrote him a letter, and sent friends 
to intercede with him, requesting him to ac- 
cept as a ransom of his captives the sum of a 
thousand talents, and offering him in ex- 
change for his amity and alliance, all the 
countries on this side the river Euphrates, 
together with one of his daughters in mar- 
riage. These propositions he communicated 
to his friends, and when Parmenio told him, 
that for his part, if he were Alexander, he 
should readily embrace them, “ So would I,” 
said Alexander, “ if I were Parmenio.*’ Ac- 
cordingly, his answer to Darius was, that if 
he would come and yield himself up into his 
ower, he would treat him with all possible 
ihdness; if not, he was resolved immediate- 
ly to go himself and seek him. But the 
death of Darius’s wife in childbirth made 
him soon after regret one part of this answer, 
and he showed evident marks of grief, at 
being thus deprived of a further opportunity 
of exercising his clemency and good nature, 
which he manifested, however, as far as he 
could, by giving her a most sumptuous fu- 
neral. 

Among the eunuchs who waited in the 
‘ queen’s chamber, and* were taken prisoners 
with the women, there was one Tireus, who 
getting out of the camp, fled away on horse- 
back to Darius, to inform him of his^ wife’s ! 
death. He, when he heard it, beating his 
head, and bursting into tears and lamen- 
lations, said, “ Alas I how great is the ca- 
lamity of the Persians I Was it •ot enough 
that their king’s consort and sister was a 
prisoner in her lifetinm, but she must, noW 
she is dead also, be but meanly and obscure- 


ly buried ? ” « Oh king,” replied the eunuch 
“ as to her funeral rites, or any respect ^ 
honor that should have been shown in the^^ 
you have not the least reason to accuse 
ill-fortune of your country ; for to my kno J 
edge neither your queen Statira when alive 
nor your mother, nor children, wanted anv 
thing of their former happy condition, 
it were the light of your countenanci; u hieh 
I doubt not but the lord Oromasdes will wt 
restore to its former glory. And after h, r 
decease, I assure you, she had not only all 
due funeral ornaments, but was honored also 
with the tears of your very enemies ; f .r 
Alexander is as gentle after victory, as 
t erri ble in the field.” At the heari n g of tiies^ 
words, such was the grief and emotion 
Darius’s mind, that they carried him into 
extravagant suspicions; and taking 'finus 
aside into a more ' private part of his t<‘!it, 
“ Unless thou likewise,” said he to him, ‘‘ 
deserted me, together with the good fortnn#^ 
of Persia, and art become a Macedoni;in in 
thy heart ; if thou yet ownest me for tin 
master Darius, tell me, I charge thee, bv the 
veneration thou payest the light of ^Mitlirib. 
and this right hand of thy king, do 1 n a 
lament the least of Statira’s misfortum s in 
her captivity and death ? Have I not sulT r- 
ed something more injurious and deplorai l* 
in her lifetime? And had I not been miser- 
able with less dishonor, if I had met with a 
more severe and inliurnan enemy? For lii'.v 
is it possible a young man as he is, sliouM 
treat tlie wife of his opponent with so mu ’h 
distinction, were it not from some metiv* 
that does me disgrace? ” Whilst he wi% y- t 
speaking, Tireus threw himself at his f"*!, 
and besought him neither to wrong A1 i- 
ander so much, nor his dead wife and sist r. 
as to give utterance to any sucli thoughts, 
which deprived him of the greatest con.s"J,i- 
tion left him in his adversity, the belief th it 
he was overcome by a man whoso virtii * 
raised him above human nature; that le 
ought to look upon Alexander with love ai * 
admiration, who had given no less proof' * 
his continence towards the Persian wmii^n, 
than of his valor among the men. The eu* 
nuch confiiTned all he said with sohMiin ana 
dreadful oaths, and was further enlarging 
on Alexander’s moderation and magnanuiJ' 
ity on other occasions, when Darius, break- 
ing away from him into the other divi'H'fl 
of the tent, where his friends and court 
were, lifted up his hands to heaven, an* 
uttered this prayer, “Ye gods,” said he. 
my family, and of my kingdom, if ' 
possible, I beseech you to restore the 
ing affairs of Persia, that I may leave the 
in as flourishing a condition as I found 
and have it in my power to make a A 
return to Alexander for the kindness 
in my adversity he has shown to those ^ 
are dearest to me. But if, indeed, ^ 
time be come, which is to give a penw 
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t ) « Persian monarchy, if our ruin be a debt ardous for them to en piaffe so numerous an 
tl'^t must be paid to the jealousy and enemy in the day, and therefore nuM tiiifr the 

lie vicissitude of things, then I beseech you king as he came from sacrificing, besought 
t that no other man but Alexander may him to attack Darius by night, that the dark- 
the throne of Cyrus.** Such is the ness might conceal the danger of the ensuing 
rritive given by the greater uurabCr of l)attl(?. To this lu? gave them tlie celebrated 
ti^e historians. answer, ** I will not steal a victory,” which 

^*But to return to Alexander. After he had though some at the time thought a boyish 
replaced all Asia on this side the Euphrates, and inconsiderate sneeeh, as if he played 
he aiivanced towards Darius, who was coming with danger, others, however, regarded as an 
down against him with a million of men. evi<lence that he confided in his present eon- 
In his march; a very ridiculous passage hai>- dition, and acte<l on a true jinlgiiKMit of the 
iK*ued. The servants who followed the camp, future, not wishing to leave Darius, in ease 
lor »i»ort’8 sake divided themselves into two he wer<^ worsted, the pret(‘xt of trying his 
parties, and named the commander of one of fortiine again, whiidi he might suppose hiiu- 
them Alexander, and of the other Darius, self to have, if he could impute his overthrow 
At first they only pelted one another with to the <lisadvantage of the night, as he did 
cIckIs of earth, but presently took to their fists before to tlio mounlains, the narrow passages, 
and at livst, heated with the contention, they and the sea. For while he had sneh numer- 
fought in gCH^d earnest with stones and clubs, ous forces .and large ilominions still riMiiain- 
so (Jiat they had much ado to ]>art them ; till ing, it was not any want of iikmi or arms that 
Alexander, upon hearing of it, ordered tln^ could induce him to give up the war, but 
two captains to decide the (piarrcl by 8ingl(‘ only the loss of all courage and hope upon 
coiiihat, and armed him who bore his name the conviction of an undeniable and manifest 
himself, while Fhilotas did the same to liim defeat. 

who represented Darius. The wliole army After they w'cre gone from him with this 
were spectators of this encounter, wdlling answer, he ibid hims(*If down in his bmt aiid 
from the event of it to derive an omen of slept the rest of tlm night more soundly than 
their own future success. After th(‘y had was usual with hitn, to (he astonishimMit of 
fought stoutly a pretty long while, at last he the conunanders, who came to him (‘arly in 
who was called Alexander had the better, the morning, and weri‘ fain themselves to 
and for a rtiward of liis ^)row(^ss, ha<l twelve? give* oreler that (h<* soldie^rs she)uld hre'uklast. 
villagers given him, with leave te) w(*ar the But at last, time* ne)t giving the‘m l(*ave h) wait 
Persian dress. So we- are told by Eratos- any longe*r, Parmenio we*nt to his beelsiele?, 
tliemes. and e?alle*el him twiiM* or thrice* by his^ name, 

But the great battle of all that was fought till he? wake*el him, an<l tliem aske'el him he)W 
w itl^ Darius, wjis not, as most write'rs tell us, it was ]>e)s.sible*, wh(*n In? was to fight the 
at Arhela, but at Gaugamela, which, in the*ir me)st im|>e>rtant hattli* e»f all, he, eeniM Hle*(?p 
language, signifies the camed’s house, foras- as sounelly as if In* wer** alreaely vie;torie)ns. 
much as one of their ancient kings liaving “ Anel are* we? ne)t sf), iinle‘e*<l,” re*|»lie*el Alex- 
escaped tlie pursuit of his enemi(*s on a swift anele‘r, smiling, “ Kiiie*<* we* an? at last re?liHve5el 
cann*I, in gratitude to his beast, 8ettle?(l him from tin? tre)nl>l«‘ e)f wainle*ring in pursuit of 
at this pljvce, with an allowance of certain D.ariiis through a wieh* ami waste'el country, 
villages and rents for his mainte*nance. It hoping in vain that In? we)ulel fight us/’ 
caiin* to pass that in the month Be)c‘lre)mioii, Anel not o?)ly l>f?fe)re* tin* battle?, but m the 
aUjiit thti beginning of the feast of My8te*rie*H he*iglit of the elange*r,he* Kln»\ve*d hirnse*lf great, 
at Athe.Tis, there was an eclipse of the? moon, anel ?naiiife*Hte*el tin* He?lf-|>o.sH<*HMion of a just 
the* eleventh night after which, the two ar- fore*sight ami confi‘le*nce*. i* or the battle? for 
niie*s being now in view of one aiioth«*r, Dfarius sofiietiine? fiu<?tuate«l anel was dubious. I he 
*<*pt bis men in arms, and by torchlight took left wing, where Parine*nio cQmmamle*d, was 
•general review of tliem. But Ale*xaneler, se> iinpe'tuously charge*d by the Bm?triaa 
J‘nilehis soldiers slept, spent the night he- horse that it was di8e)reh*rf?d and force*d to 
hire* his tent with his diviner Aristaiide?r, give grouml, at the same time that Mazieiw 
pe'rforming certain mysterious cerenionie*s, hael sent a detachni<*nt rouml alsjut tf> faU 
•nd Hacrincing to the god Fear, lii the upm those who guarded the baggage, which 
*oefiri while the oldest of his commanders, so disturoed Parmenm, that he sent messen- i 
•nu chiefly Parmenio, when tlmy belinltl all gers to acquaint AIexamh*r that the camp 
plain between Niphates and the Ciordy- and baggage would be all lost unjess he im- 
^ mountains shining with the lights and mediately relieved the rear by a considerable 
which were made by th** barbarians and reinforcement drawn out of the front, 
the uncertain and confused sound of This message being brought him just aa he 
out of their camp, like the distant was giving the signal to those about him Mr 
of a vast ocean, were so amazed at the onset,. he ba^le them tell Pa^enio ttijit 
^thoughts of such a multitude, that after he must have surely lost the of hw reason, 
among themselves, they con- and had forgotten, in his aiann, thM wl- 
-*»ae4 It an enterprise too difficult and bar- diers, if victorious, become masters of their 
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enemies’ buggage ; and if defeated, instead 
of taking care of their wealth or their slaves, 
have nothing more to do but ip fight gallant- 
ly and die with honor. When he had said 
this, he put on his helmet, having the rest of 
his arms on before he came out of his tent, 
which were a boat of the Sicilian make, girt 
close about him, and over that a breastpiece 
of thickly quilted linen, which was taken 
among other booty at the battle of Issus. 
The helmet, which was made by Theophilus, 
though of iron, was so well wrought and 
polished, that it was as bright as the most 
refined silver. To this was fitted a gorget 
of the same metal, set with precious stones. 
His sword, which was the weapon he most 
used in fight, was given him by the king of 
the Citieans, and was of an admirable tem- 
per and lightness. The belt which he also 
wore in all engagements, was of much richer 
workmanship than the rest of his armor. It 
was a work of the ancient Helicon, and had 
been presented to him by the Rhodians, as a 
mark of their respect to him. So long as he 
was engaged in drawing up his men, or rid- 
ing about to give orders or directions, or to 
view them, he spared Bucephalus, who was 
now growing old, and made use of another 
horse j but when he was actually to fight, 
he sent' for him again, and as soon as he was 
mounted, commenced the attack. 

He made the longest address that day to 
the Thessalians and other Greeks, who an- 
swered him with loud shouts, desiring him 
to lead them on against the barbarians, upon 
which he shifted his javelin into his left 
hand, and with his right lifted up towards 
heaven, besought the gods, as Callisthenes 
tells us, that if he was of a truth the son of 
Jupiter, they would be pleased to assist and 
strengthen the Grecians. At the same time 
the augur Aristander, who had a white man- 
tle about him, and a crown of gold on his 
head, rode by and showed them an eagle 
that soared just over Alexander, and direct- 
ed his flight towards the enemy ; which so 
animated* the beholders, that after mutual 
encouragements and exhortations, the horse 
charged at full speed, and were followed in 
a mass by the ^whole phalanx of the foot. 
But before they could well come to blows 
with the first ranks, the barbarians shrunk 
back, and were hotly pursued by Alexander, 
who drove those that fled before him into j 
the middle of the battle, where Darius him- 
self was in person, whom he saw frbm a dis- 
tance over the foremost ranks, conspicuous 
in the midst of his life-guard, a tall and fine- 
looking mdn, drawn in a lofty chariot, de- 
fended by an abundance of the best horse, 
who stood* close in order about it,, ready to 
‘receive the. enemy. But Alexander’s ap- 
proach was so terrible, forcing those who 
gSve back upon those who yet maintained 
their ground, ^at he beat down and dispersed 
them almost alL Only a few of the bra- 


vest and valiantest opposed the pursuit 
were slain in their king’s presence, falling in 
heaps upon one another, and in the verv 
pangs of death striving to catch hold of tS 
horses. Darius now seeing all was lost, that 
those who were placed in front to dkeod 
him were broken and beat back upon him 
that he could not turn or disetigage his 
chariot without great diflSculty, the wheels 
being clogged and entangled among tKe dead 
bodies, which lay in such heaps as not only 
stopped, but almost covered the horses, and 
made them rear and grow so unruly, that the 
frighted charioteer could govern them no 
longer, in this extremity was glad to quit 
his chariot and his arms, and mounting, it 
is said, upon a mare that had been taLn 
from her foal, betook himself to flight. But 
,he had not escaped so either, if Parmenio 
had not sent fresh messengers to Alexander, 
to desire him to return and assist liiru 
against a considerable body of the enemy 
w’hich yet stood together, and would not 
give ground. For, indeed, Parmenio is on 
all hands accused of having been sluggish 
and unserviceable in this battle, whether age 
had impaired his courage, or that, as Callis- 
thenes says, he secretly disliked and envied 
Alexander’s growing greatness. Alexander, 
though he was not a little vexed to be so re- 
called and hindered from pursuing his vic- 
tory, yet concealed tlie true reason from his 
men, and causing a retreat to be sounded, as 
if it were too late to continue the execution 
any longer, marched back towards tlie place 
of danger, and by the way met with the news 
of the enemy’s total overthrow and lliglj^ 
This battle being thus over, seemed to jiut 
a period to the Persian empire ; and Alex- 
ander, who was now proclaimed king of 
Asia, returned thanks to the gods in jnag- 
nificent sacrifices, and rewarded his frieiuw 
and followers with great sums of money, and 
places, and governments of provinces. Aoo 
eager to gam honor with the Grecians, he 
wrote to them that he would have all tyran- 
nies abolished, that they might live free ac- 
cording to their own laws, and specially to 
the Platseans, that their city should be 
builtf because their ancestors had permittee 
their countrymen of old to make their t^'rri- 
tory the seat of the war, when they fougo 
with the barbarians for their common liber- 
ty. He sent also part of the spoils into ItaiXi 
to the Crotoniats, to honor the zeal and coar* 
age of their citizen Phayllus, the wrt stler. 
who, in the Median war, when the <dhe 
Grecian colonies in. Italy disowned GreecCf 
that he might have » share in the dange » 
joined the fleet at Salamis, ivith a vessel 
forth at his own charge. So affection 
was Alexander to all kind of virtue, 
desirous to preserve the memory of lauda 
actions. ^ 

Frbm hence he inarched through 
province of Babylon, which iininediaw>^ 
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submitted to hiiPt and in Ecbatana was 
much surprised at the sight of the place 
where fire issues in a continuous stream, 
like a spring of water, out of d cleft in the 
earth, and the stream of naphtha, which, 
not far from this spot, flows out so abundant- 
ly aato form a sort of lake. This naphtha, 
in other respects resembling bitumen, is so 
subject to t^e fire, that before it touches 
the fldme, it will kindle at the very light 
tliat surrounds it, and often inflame the 
intermediate air also. The barbarians, to 
sliow the power and nature of it, sprinkled 
the street that led to the king's lodgings 
with little drops of it, and when it was 
almost night, stood at the further end with 
torches, which being applied to the moisten- 
ed phices,* the first at once takiiig fire, 
instantly, as quick as a man could think of 
it, it caught from one end to another, in 
such a manner that the whole street was 
one continued flame. Among thase who 
used to wait on the king and find occasion 
to amuse him when he anointed and washed 
himself, there w^as one Athenoplianes, an 
AUienian, who desired him to make an 
experiment of the naphtha ujx)!! Stephaiius, 
who stood by in the bathing place, a youth 
with a ridiculously ugly face, whose talent 
was singing well, “For,” said lie, “if it 
take hold of him and is not put out, it must 
undeniably be allowed *to be of the most 
invincible strength.” The youth, as it 
happued, readily consented to undergo the 
trial, and as soon as he was anointed and 
rubbed with it, his whole body broke out 
into such a flame, and was so 8eiz(*d by the 
nre, that Alexander was in the greatest per- 
plexity and alarm for him, and not without 
mason; for nothing could have prev(*nted 
ms being consumed by it, if by good chance 
^ere had not been people at hand with a 
^eat iiianv vessels of water for the service 
the bath, with all which they had much 
MO to extinguish the fire; and his body 
‘hat he was not 
i'« '^hile after. And thus it 

enrUaa some plausibility that they 

wd^vorto re<»ncile the fable to truth, whJ 
drug in the tragedies svith 
whirls anointed the crown and veil 

neitho..*fk ^^7.® ^ Creon's daughter. For 
couM themselves, nor the fire 

accord, but being 
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7 .7*. accora, out being 

centihli^ 4 ?*^ naphtha, they imper- 

u caught a flame which 

ravg^ni? ^ ^ brought near them. For the 
have nrt fire at a distance 

bare lifrkA ®®nie bodies than 

the? beat, out in others^ where 

dryness, and also suffi- 
and Bonn they collect themselves 

niaiin ** u create a transformation, 
^aphtha. nt the production of 

• T. . ajtoltj of a diversity of opinion 

• • or whether this l^nid substance 


from a soil that is unctuous and productive 
of fire, as ^at of the province of Babyloi 
where the ground is so very hot, tha 
oftentimes the grains of barley leap up, am 
are thrown out, as if the violent inflamma 
tioii had made the earth throlj; and in the 
extreme heats the inhabitants are w’ont t< 
sleep luxin skins filled with water. Harpa- 
lus, who was left governor of this country 
and was desirous to adorn the palace gardem 
and walks with Grecian plants, succeeded in 
raising all but ivy, which the earth would 
not bear, but constantly killed. For beina 
a plant that loves a cold soil, the tem]H*r of 
this hot and fiery earth was irn}>roper for it. 
But such digressions as these the impatient 
reader will be inore willing to pardon, if 
they are kept within a moderate compass. 

At the taking of Susa, Alexander found 
in the palace forty thousand talents in 
nioney ready coined, besi(l(‘s an un8j>«‘aka- 
ble quantity of other furniture and treasure; 
amongst which was five thousand tahmts’ 
worth of Herniionian purple, that hml been 
laid up there an hiindnvl and ninety y(*ar8, 
and yet ke^ its color as fresh and lively as 
at first. 1 ho rc^vKon of which, they say, is 
that in dyeing the purjde they rnmle us «5 of 
honey, and of vvhihi oil in the white tinc- 
ture, both which after the like space of time 
preserve the clcarn<*ss and brightness of their 
lustre. Dinon also relates that the Persian 
kings had wat(»r fetched from the Nile and 
the Danube, which they laid np in their 
treasuri(‘3 as a sort of testimony of the 
greatness of their jKJwer and universal em- 
pire. 

'I'he entrance into P(‘rsia was through a 
most cUificult country, ami was guarded by 
the nonfest of the INTsians, Darius himsefi 
having escaped further. Alexander, how- 
ever, chanced to find a guifle in exact cor- 
res[x)ndence with what the Pythia had 
foretold when he was a child, that a lycus 
should conduct him into Persia. For by 
such an one, whose father was a Lycian, 
and his mother a Persian, ami who Hf>oke 
both languages, he was now hxl into the 
country, by a way something aliout, yet 
without fetching any considerahle compass. 
Here a great many of the prisoncFS were put 
to the sword, of which himself giv<'S this 
account, that he commanded tln*m to be 
killed in th6 belief that it wouM he for his 
advantage. Nor was the money found here 
less, he says, than at Siisa, Ixfsides other 
movables and treasure, as much as ten thou- 
sand pair of mules and five thousand 
camels could well carry away. Amongst 
other thin^ he happened to observe a la&a 
statue of Xerxes tnrown carelessly down id 
the i^und in the confusion made by thu 
multitude of soldiers pressing into the 
palace. He stood still, and aorosting it as 
if it had been alive, “ Shall we,** said hsi 
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“ neglectfully pass thee by, now thou art 
prostrate on the ground, because thou once 
invadedst Greece, or shall we erect thee 
again in consideration of the greatness of 
t% mind and -thy other virtues?*’ But at 
last, after he had paused some time, and 
silently considered with himself, he went on 
without taking any further notice of it. 
'in this place he took up his winter quarters, 
and stayed four months to refresh his 
soldiers. It is related that the first time he 
sat on the royal throne, of Persia, under the 
canopy of gold, Demaratus, the Corinthian, 
who was much attached to him and had 
been one of his father’s friends, wept, in an 
old man’s manner, and deplored the misfor- 
tune of those Greeks whom death had de- 
prived of the satisfaction of seeing Alexan- 
der seated on the throne of Darius. 

From hence designing to march against 
Darius, before h^ set out, he diverted him- 
self with his officers at an entertainment of 
drinking and other pastimes, and indulged 
so far as to let every one’s mistress sit by 
and drink with them. The most celebrated 
of them was Thais, an Athenian, mistress 
of Ptolemy, who was afterwards king of 
Egypt. She, partly as a sort of well-turned 
compliment to Alexander, partly out of 
sport, ks the drinking went on, at last was 
carried so far as to utter a saying, not mis- 
becoming her native country’s character, 
though somewhat too lofty for her own 
condition. She said it was indeed some 
recompense for the toils she had undergone 
in following the camp all over Asia, that she 
was that day treated in, and could insult 
over, the stately palace of the Persian mon- 
arch s. But, she added, it would please her 
much better, if while the king looked on, 
she might in sport, with her own^ands, 
set fire to the court of that Xerxes who 
reduced the city of Athens to ashes, that it 
^ight be recorded to posterity, that the 
women who followed Alexander had taken 
a severer revenge on the Persians for the 
sufferings and affronts of Greece, than all 
the famed commanders had been able to do 
by sea or land. What she said was received 
with such universal liking and murmurs of 
applause, and so seconded by the encourage- 
ment and eagerness of the company, that 
the king himself, persuaded to be of the 
party, started from his seat, and with a 
chaplet of flowers on his heac}, and a 
lighted torch in his hand, led them’the way, 
while they went after him in a riotous 
manner, dancing and making loud cries 
about the place; which when the rest of the 
Macedonians perceived, they also in great 
delight ran thither with torches; for they 
hoped the « burning and destruction of the 
royal palace was an argument that he looked 
homeward, and had no design to reside 
among the barbarians. Thus some* writers 
give their account of this cUstion, while 


others say it was done deliberately; how 
ever, all agree that he soon repented of it’ 
and gave or4er to put out the fire. 

Alexander was naturally most munificent 
and grew more so as his fortune increased 
accompanying what he gave with that coun 
tesy and freedom, which, to speak truth ig 
necessary to make a benefit really obligiL 
1 will give a few instances of this kind 
Ariston, the captain of the Pfeonians, fiavine 
killed an enemy, brought his head to show 
him, and told him that in his country, such 
a present was recompensed with a cup of 
gold. “ With an empty one, ” said Alexan- 
der, smiling, “ but I drink to you in this, 
w'hich I give you full of wine.” Anotlier 
time, as one of the common soldiers was driv- 
ing a mule laden with some of the kinj,^’s 
treasure, the beast grew tired, and the sol- 
dier took it upon his own back, and be^^an 
to march with it till Alexander seeing the 
man so overcharged, asked what was the 
matter ; and when he was informed, just as 
he was ready to lay down his burden fur 
weariness, “ Do not faint now,” said he to 
him, “ but finish the journey, and carry wliat 
you have there to your own tent for your- 
self.” He was always more displeased with 
those who would not accept of what he gave 
than with those who begged of him. And 
therefore he wrote to Phocion, that lie would 
not own him for his ‘friend any longer, if he 
refused liis presents. He had never given 
any thing to Serapion, one of the youths that 
played at ball with him, because he did not 
ask of him, till one day, it coming to Sera- 
pion’s turn to play, he still threw the ba]) to 
others, and w'hen the king asked him w hy he 
did not direct it to him, ** Because you do 
not ask for it,” said he ; which answer 
I pleased him so, that he was very liberal to 
him afterwards. One Pro teas, a pleasant, 
jesting, drinking fellow’, having incurred Ins 
displeasure, got his friends to intercede ior 
him, and begged his pardon himself wdn 
tears, which at last prevailed, and Alexander 
declared he was friends with him. “I 

not believe it,” said Proteas, “ unless you 

first give me some pledge of it. ” The king 
understood his meaning, and preseiitlv 
dered five talents to fee given him. 
magnificent he was in enriching his ^ 
and those who attended on his person, ar 
pears by a letter which Olympias j 

him, where she tells him he should • 
and honor those about him in a 
erate way, “For now,” said m 

make them all equal to kings, you give ti 
power and opportunity o| making ui . 
friends of their own, and in the 
you leave yourself destitute.” She o 
wrote to him to this purpose, and he n 
communicated her letters to anybody, u 
it were one which he opened life 

tion was by, ^hom ne permitted, ^ 
custom wasj to read it along with huu » 
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then M soon as he had done, he to^ off his i the beast, which of the two should bo kinir 
ring, and set the seal upon Hephieatiou's Craterus caused a representation to bo made 
lips. Mazseus. who was the most considers- of this adventure, eonsistine of the lion and 
ble roan in Darius's court, had a son who the dogs, of the king engaged with the lion 
was already governor of a province. Alex- and himself coming in to his assistance, all 
ander bestowed another upon him that expressed in figures of brass, some o^ which 
was better ; he, however, modestly refused, were by Lysippus, and the rest by I^o- 
and told him, instead of one Danus, he went chares; and had it dedicated in the temple 
the w^y to make many Alexanders. To of Ai>ollo at Delphi, Alexander exposed 
Parmenio he gave Bagoas s house, m which his person to danger in this manner with 
he found a wardrobe of apparel worth more the object both of inuring himself, and inci- 
than a thousand talents. He wrote to Anti- ting others to the performance of brave and 
pater, commanding him to keep a life-guard virtuous actions. 

about him for the security of his person But his followers, who were grown rich 
agHinst conspiracies. To his mother he sent and consequently pro longed to indulgu 
many presents, but would never suffer her themselves in pleasure and idleness, and 
to meddle with matters of state or war, not were weary of marches aiul expHlitions, and 
indulging her busy temper, and when she at last went on so far as to censure’ and 
fell out with him upon this account, he bore speak ill of him. All which at first ho liore 
her ill-humor very patiently. Nay more, very patiently, saving, it became a king well 
when he read a long letter from Antipatcr, to do good to others, and be evil 8i>okeii of. 
full of accusations against her, “ Anti]»ater,*’ Meantime, on the smallein occasions that 
he said, “does not know that one tear of a called for a show of kindness to his friends, 
mother effaces a thousand such letters as there was every indication on his part of 
tbese.” tenderness and resfM'ct. Hearing Peucestes 

But when he perceived his favorites grow was bitten by a be.ir, ho wrob? to him, that 
so luxurious and extravagant in their way of he took it ^mkin.lly he should send others 
living and expenses, that Hagnon,the Teian, notice of it, and no't make him acquainted 
wore silver nails in his shoes, tliat Leonna- with it; Hut now,” said ho, “sinco it is 
tus employed several^ camels, only to bring so, let me know how yon do, and whether 
him TKiwder out of Egypt to use when he any of your companions forsook you when 
wrestled, and that Philotas had hunting nets you were is danger, that I may punish 
a hundred furlongs in length, that more them.” He sent ilephatstion, who was ab- 
used precious ointment than plain oil when sent about some l)u.siu«*H.s, word how while 
they went to bathe, and that they carried they were fighting for their diversion with 
about servants everywhere with them to mb an ichneumon, Crat(*rus was by chance nm 
and wait upon them in their chain- through lx)th thigli.s with Perdiccas’s javelin, 
bers, he reproved them in gentle and rea- And uiKin Peucestes’s recrwery from a fit of 
^nahle terms, telling them he wondered sickness, he sent a l(*tU*r of thanks U> his 
that they who had been engaged in so many phy.sicj^n Al«*xippus. Wlnm tVaterus was 
know by experience, ill, he saw a vision in his sleep, after which 
tiiat those who labor sleep more sweetly an<l he offered sat^rifices for his health, arid bacla 
.^ban those who are labored for, and him to do so likewise. lie wrote also to 
could fail to see by comparing the Persians' Pausanias, the physician, who was about to 
roanner of living with their own, that it was purge Craterus with hellebore, partly out of 
ine most abiect and slavish condition to bo an anxious concern for him, and partly to 
voluptuous, but the most noble and royal to give him a caution how he used that medi- 
undej*^ pain and labor. He argued with cine. He was so tender of his friends’ repu- 
mem further, how it was possible for any tation that he imprisoned Ephialtc^s and 
ne who pretended to be a soldier, either to Cissus, who brought him the first news of 
a * 'if • ‘horse, or to keep his llarpalus’s flight ami withdrawal from hia 

nnor bright and in good order, who thought service, as if they had falsfdy accused him. 
to let his hands be serviceable to When he sent the old and infirm soldiers 
wnat was nearest to him, his own body, home, Eurylochus, a citizen of ACgm, got 
end ^ ^ learn,” said he, “ that the his nani^. enrolled among the sick, though 

^ Perfection of our victories is to he ailed' nothing, which Ixdng discovered, 

wh*^ ^e vices and infirmities of those he confessed he was in love with a young 
^e subdue V " And to strengthen his woman named Telesippa, and waiiUid to go 
example, he applied himself now along with her to the seaside. Alexatuw 
^Serousljr than ever to hunting and inquired to whom the woman belonged, and 
lunit’ ®JPeditiofi8, embracing all oppor- being told she was a free courtesan, ** I will 
that T ^ ^^rflehip and danger, insomuch assist you,” said he to Eurvlochus, "in yottr 
^^f^^-^eedasmonian, who was there on an amour, if your mistress be to be gained 
ke ^ chanced to be by when either by presents or persuasions ; but we 

^^enoonnteted with and mastered a huge must use no other means, because ^e is 
wld hint be had ^mght gallantly with free-bom.'^ 
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It is surprising to consider upon what 
slight occasions he would write letters to 
serve his friends. As when he wrote one 
in which he gave order to search for a youth 
that belonged to Seleucus, who was run 
away into Cilicia ; and in another, thanked 
and commended Peucestes for apprehending 
Nicon, a servant of Crateiais ,* and in one to 
Megabyzus, concerning a slave that had 
taken sanctuary in a temple, gave direction 
that he should not meddle with him while 
he was there, but if he could entice him out 
by fair means, then he gave him leave to 
seize him. It is reported of him that when 
he first sat in iudgnjent upon capital causes, 
he would lay his hand upon one of his ears 
while the accuser spoke, to ke^p it free and 
unprejudiced in behalf of the party accused. 
But afterwards such a multitude of accusa- 
tions were brought before him, and so many 
roved true, that he lost his tenderness of 
eart, and gave credit to those also that 
were false ; and especially when anybody 
spoke ill of him, he would be transported 
out of his reason, and show himself cruel 
and inexorable, valuing his glory and repu- 
tation beyond his life or kingdorfi. 

He now, as we said, set forth to seek Da- 
rius, expecting he should be put to the hazard 
of another battle, but heard he was taken 
and secured by Bessus, upon which news he 
sent home the Thessalians, and gave them a 
largess of two thousand talents over and 
above the pay that was due to them. This 
long and painful pursuit of Darius, for in 
eleven days he marched thirty-three hundred 
furlongs, harassed his soldiers so that most 
of them were ready to give it up, chiefly for 
want of water. While they were in this dis- 
tress, it happened that some Macedonians 
who had fetched water in skins upon their 
mules from a river they had found out, came 
about noon to the place where Alexander was, 
and seeing him almost choked with thirst, 
presently Mled an helmet and offered it him. 
He asked them to whom they were carry- 
ing the water ; they told him to their chil- 
dren, adding, that if his life were but saved, 
it w'as no matter for them, they should be 
able well enough to repair that loss, though 
they all perished. Then he took the helmet 
into his hands, and looking round about, 
when he saw all those who were near him 
stretching their heads out and looking earn- 
estly after the drink, he returned jt again 
with thanks without tasting a drop of it, 
“ For,” said he, “ if I alone should drink, the 
rest will be out of heart.” The soldiers no 
sooner took notice of his temperance and 
magnanimity upon this occasion, but they 
one and all cried out to him to lead them 
forward boldly, and began whipping on their 
horses. For whilst they had such a king, 
tbey said they defied both weariness and 
thirst, and looked upon themselves to be lit- 
tle less than immortaL But though they 


were all equally cheerful and willing, yet nni 
above threescore horse were able, it is said 
to keep up, and to fall in with Alexandei 
upon the enemy’s camp, where they rode over 
abundance of gold and silver that lay scatter 
ed about, and passing by a great many char- 
iots full of women that wandered here and 
there for want of drivers, they endeavored to 
overtake the first of those that fled, in lioi^s 
to meet with Darius among them. Ami at 
last, after much trouble, they found him ly- 
ing in a chariot, wounded all over with darts, 
just at the point of death. However, he de- 
sired they would give him some drink, and 
when he had drunk a little cold watf r, he 
told Polystratus, who gave it him, that it had 
become the last extremity of his ill fortune, 
to receive benefits and not be able to return 
them. But Alexander,” said he, “wliose 
kindness to my mother, my wife, and my 
children I hope the gods will recompense, 
w’ill doubtless thank you for your humanity 
to me. Tell him, therefore, in token of my 
acknowledgment, I give him this right hand,” 
with which words he took hold of Polystra- 
tus’s hand and died. When Alexander came 
up to them, he showed manifest tokens of 
sorrow, and taking off his own cloak, threw 
it upon the body to cover it. And sometime 
afterwards, when Bessus was taken, he order- 
ed him to be torn in pieces in this manner. 
They fastened him t6 a couple of trees which 
were bound down so as to meet, and then 
being let loose, with a great force returned 
to their places, each of them carrying that 
part of the body along with it that was tied 
to it. Darius’s body was laid in state, « 9 nd 
sent to his mother with pomp suitable to his 
quality. His brother Exathres, Alexander 
received into the number of his intimate 
friends. 

And now with the flower of his army he 
marched into Hyrcania, where he saw a large 
bay of an open sea, apparently not much 
less than the Euxine, with water, lioweven 
sweeter than that of other seas, but coul ^ 
learn nothing of certainty concerning it, 
ther than that in all probability it . 

him to be an arm issuing frorn the lake o 
Moeotis. However, the naturalists were e 
ter informed of the truth, and had 
account of it many years before Alt‘xao‘>‘‘ 
expedition ; that of four gulfs 
the main sea enter into the continent, • 
known indifferently as the Caspian 
the Hyrcanian sea, is the most port 1 
Here the barbarians, unexpectedly 
with those who led Bucepnalas, took 
prisoners, and carried the horse awav 
them, at which Alexander was so 
ed, that he sent an herald to let the in 
he would put them all to the swor . 
women and children, without mercy » 1 
did not restore him. But on 
and at the same time surrendering tn^ ^ 

into his hands, he not only treatea 
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kindly, but alAO paid a ransom for his horse 
to those who took hiin.«. 

From henoe he marched into Parthia, 
where not having much to do, he first put 
on the barbaric dress, perhaps with the 
yiew of making the work of civilizing them 
the easier, as nothing gains more upon men 
^an a conformity to their fashions and cus- 
toms. Or it may have been as a first trial, 
whethef the Macedonians might be brought 
to adore him, as the Persians did their kings, 
by accustoming them by little and little to 
bear with the alteration of his rule and 
course of Kfe in other things. However, he 
followed not the Median fashion, which was 
altogether foreign and uncouth, and adopt- 
ed neither the trousers nor the sleeved vest, 
nor the tiara for the head, but taking a mid- 
dle way between the Persian mode and the 
Macedonian, so contrived his habit that it 
was not so flaunting as the one, and yet more 
pompous and magnificent than the other. 
At first he wore this habit only when he*con- 
versed with the barbarians, or within doors, 
among his intimate friends and companions, 
but afterwards he appeared in it abroad, 
when he rode out, and at public audiences, a 
sight which the Macedonians beheld with 
grief ; but they so respected his other virtues 
and good qualities, that they felt it reason- 
able in somethings to gratify his fancies and 
his passion of glory, in pursuit of which he 
hazarded himself so far, that, besides his 
other adventures, he had but lately been 
wounded in the leg by an arrow, which had 
so shattered the shank-bone that splinters 
w-erejUiken out. And on another occasion 
he received a violent blow with a stone upon 
the nape of the neck, which dimmed his 
sight for a good while aftei wards. And yet 
all this could not hinder him from exijosing 
himself freely to any dangers, insomuch that 
he passed the river Orexartes, which he took 
to be the Tanais, and putting the Scytliians 
to flight, followed them above a hundred fur- 
longs, though suffering all the time from a 
diarrhoea. 


Here rnany affirm that the Amazon came 
to give him a visit. So Clitarchus, Polycli- 
tus, On^icritus, Antigenes, and Ister, tell us. 

Aristobulus and .Chares, who held the 
4 reporter of requests, Ptolemy and 

Anticlides, Philon the Theban, Philip of 
IK Hecataeus the Eretrian, Philip 

the Chalcidian, and Duris the Samian, say 
jt is wholly a fiction. And truly Alexander 
himself SMtna to confirm the latter state- 
hient, for in a letter in which he gives Anti- 
paW ^ account of all that happened, he 
j^Us him that the king of Scythia offered 
wm big daughti^r in marriage, but makes no 
^ntiori at all of the Amazon. And many 
rew after, when Oneeicritiui read this story 
book to Lysimachus, who then 
the Idi^ laughed quietly and asked, 
whera eoal^Ihave been at t^t time? 


4S 

But it signifies little to Alexander whethi 
this be created or no. Certain it is, tlu 
apprehending the Macedonians would V 
weary of pursuing the war, he left the grea 
er part of tliem in their quarters ; and ha^ 
ing with him in llyroania the choice of h: 
men only, amounting to twenty tliousan 
foot, and three thousand horse, he 8(X)lce t 
them to this effect : That hitherto the barbi 
rians had seen them no otherwise tlian as i 
were in a dream, and if they should think c 
returning wlion they had only alarmed Asia 
and not conquered it, their enemies woul 
set upon them as iqxjii so many woraei] 
However, ho told them he would Keep non 
of them with him against their will, tlio; 
might go if they pleased; he should merely er! 
ter liis protest,* that when on his way to mak 
the Maceilonians the masters of the world 
ho was left alone with a few friends and vol 
unteers. This is almost word for word 
as he wrote in a letter to ^iiti pater, when 
he adds, that when he had thus s^ken 
to them, they all cried out, they wouVi gc 
along with him whithersoever it was his 
pleasure to lead them. Ait<^r succeeding 
with thesej+t was no hard matter for him 
to bring over the multitude, which easily 
followed the example of their betters. Now, 
also, he more and more accommodattsi himself 
ill his way of living to that of the natives, 
and tried to bring iliem, also, as near as he 
could to the Macedonian customs, wisely 
considering that whilst he was engaged in an 
expedition which would carry him far from 
thence, it would be wisf'r to de[>end U{)on 
the goo<lwill which might arise from inter- 
mixture and as.m)ciation i s a means of main- 
taining tranquillity, than u[)on force and 
compulsion. In order to this, he chose out 
thirty thousand boys, whom he put under 
masters to teach tluiin the Gnjelc tongue, 
and to train them up to arms in tlie Mace- 
donian discipline. As for his marriage with 
Koxana, whose youthfulness and beauty had 
charmed liim at a drinking enbirtainment, 
where ho first happeneci to see her, taking 
part ill a dance, it was, indeed, a love aifair, 
yet it seemed at the same time to be condu- 
cive to the object he had in hand. For it 
gratified the conquered people to see him 
choose a wife from among themselves, and it 
made them feel the most lively affection for 
him, to find tliat in the only passion which 
he, the most btmperate of men, was over- 
come by,*he yet forbore till he could obt^iia 
her in a lawful and honorable way. 

Noticing, also, that among his chief friends 
and favorites, Hephaestion most approv^ aU 
that he did, and complied with and imitated 
him in his change of habits, while Cratems 
continued strict in the observation of th& 
customs and fashions of l^is own conntry, he 
made it his practice to employ the first in all 
transactions with the Persians, and ttte latter 
when he bad to do with tb« Greeks or Haoedo% 
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Ilians. And in general he showed more affec- 
tion for Hephaestion, and more respect for Crar 
terns ; Hephsestion, as he used to say, l^ing 
Alexander’s, and Craterus the king s friend. 
And so these two friends always ^re in secret 
a grudge to each other, and at times quairel- 
led openly, so much so, that once in India they 
drew upon one another, and were proceeding 
in good earnest, with their friends on each 
side to second them, when Alexander rode | 
up and publicly reproved Hephsestion call- 
ing him fool and madman, not to be sensi- 
ble that without his favor he was nothing. 

He rebuked Craterus, also, in private, severe- 
ly, ana then causing them both to come into 
his presence, he reconciled them, at the same 
time swearing by Ammon and the rest of 
the gods, that he loved them two above all 
other men, but if ever he perceived fkem 
fall out again he would bo sure to put both 
of them to death, or at least the aggressor. 
After which they neither ever did or said 
any thing, so much as in jest, to offend one 

another. , . , i. 

There was scarcely any one who had great- 
er repute among the Macedonians than Phi- 
lotas, the son of Parmenio. »For besides 
that he was valiant and able to endure any 
fatigue of war, he was also next to Alexan- 
der himself the most munificent, and the 
greatest lover of his friends, one of whom 
asking him for some money, he commanded 
his steward to give it him; and when he 
told him he had not wherewith, “ Have you 
not any plate then,” said he, “or any clothes 
of mine to sell ? ” But he carried his arro- 
gance and his pride of wealth and his habits 
pf display and luxury to a degree of assump- 
tion unbecoming a private man; and affect- 
ing all the loftiness without succeeding in 
showing any of the grace or gentleness of 
true' greatness, by this mistaken and spuri- 
ous majesty he gained so much envy and 
ill-will, that Parmenio would sometimes tell 
him, ” My son, to be not quite so great would 
be better.” For he had long before been 
complained of, and accused to Alexander. 
Particularly when Darius was defeated in 
Cilicia, and an immense booty was taken at 
Damascus, among the rest of the prisoners 
who were brought into the camp, there was 
one Antigone of Pydna, a very handsome 
woman, who fell to Philotas’s share. The 
young man one day in his cups, in the vaunts 
ing, outspoken, soldier’s manner, declared 
to his mistress, that all the grtfAt actions 
were performed by him and his father, the 
glory and benefit of which, he said, together 
with the title of king, the boy Alexander 
reaped and enjoyed by their means, ^e 
could not hold,, but discovered what he had 
aaid to one of her acquaintance, and he, as 
is usual in such cases, to another, till at iMt 
the story came to the ears of Craterus, who 
brought*^ the woman secretly to the king. 
^When Alexander liad heard what she had to 


say, he commanded her to ’ continue her in. 
trigue with Philotaa, and mve him an ac- 
count from time to time oi all that should 
fall from him to this purpose. He thus un- 
wittingly caught in a snare, to gratify some- 
times a fit of anger, sometimes a mere love 
of vainglory, let himself utter numerous 
foolish, indiscreet speeches against the king 
in Antigone’s hearing, of which though Al- 
exander was informed and convinced by 
strong evidence, yet he would take no notice 
of it at present, whether it was that he con- 
fided in Parmenio’s affection and loyalty, or 
that he apprehended their authority and 
interest in the army. But about this time 
one Limnus, a Macedonian of Chalastra, 
conspired against Alexander’s life, and com- 
municated his design to a youth whom he 
was fond of, named Nicomachus, inviting 
him to be of the party. But. he not relish- 
ing the thing, revealed it. to his brother 
Balinus, who immediately addressed himself 
to Philotas, requiring him to introduce them 
both to Alexander, to whom they had some- 
thing of great moment to impart which very 
nearly concerned him. But he, for \shat 
reason is uncertain, went not with them, 
professing that the king was engapd witli 
affairs of more importance. And when they 
had urged him a second time, and were still 
slighted by him, they applied theins-dves to 
another, by whose^ means being adnnthjil 
into Alexander’s presence, they first toM 
about Limnus’s conspiracy, and by the way 
let Philotas’s negligence appear, who liaa 
twice disregarded their application to nm. 
Alexander was greatly incensed, luid on 
finding that Limnus had defended ’ 

and had been killed by the soldier v lo 
sent to seize him, he was still more disco * 
posed, thinking he had thus lost the n t 
of detecting the plot. As soon as his^- 
pleasure against Philotas began . ’ 

presently all his old enemies s^wed fiitm 
selves, and said openly, the 
easily imposed on, to i^i^agine that one . 
considerable as Limnus, a Chalasti la , . 
of his own head undertake such an 
prise ; that in all likelihood he was 1) J 
servient to the design, that 

was moved by some . greater spnn ,i^^ 

those ought to be more strictly ^ ^ 

about the matter whose interest 

much to conceal it. When th y ^ 


iiiuuii w wiiucw* of this 

gained the king’s ear for —ation^ . 


sort, they went on to ®f*ow a 
grounds of suspicion against Phi o j 

they prevail^ JiT do^ in th*: 


last xney prevanw T in tn^ 

put to the torture, a i;xa»aef 

to understand what jpass^. ^ 
he heard in what a n»?orable tpn^® 
what abject is 

himself to Hepha!8bon,he °J^.8,,iriie* 

in this manner:" Are you so. mean si 
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sod eHemimito, Philotas, and jet ean engam 
in 90 deepertite a deeig^n^? ** After his death, 
he ’preeentlj sent into MedUt and put also 
Farmenio, his father, to death, who had done 
brare service under Philip, and was the only 
of his older friends and counsellors, who 
had encouraged Alexander to invade Asia. 
Of three sous whom he had had in the army, 
he had already lost two, and now was him- 
self put to death with the third. These 
lotions rendered Alexander an object of 
terror to many of his friends, and chiefly 
to Anti pater, who, to strengthen himself, 
sent messengers privately to treat for an 
alliance with the* ^tolians, who stood in 
fear of Alexander, because they had destroy- 
ed the town of the CEniadae ; on being in- 
formed of which, Alexander had said the 
ohilHren of the QEniadse need not revenge 
their father’s quarrel, for he would himself 
take care to punish the ^tolians. 

Not long after this happened the deplorable 
end of Clitus, which to those who barely 
hear the matter-of-fact, may seem more in- 
human than that of Fhilotas ; but if we con- 
sider the story with its circumstance of time, 
and weigh the cause, we shall find it to have 
occurred rather through a sort of mischance 
of the king’s, whose anger and over-drink- 
ing offered an occasion to the evil genius of 
Clitus. The king had a present of Grecian 
fruit brought him from ttie sea-coast, which 
was so fresh and beautiful, that he was sur- 
prised at it, and called Clitus to him to see 
It, and to give him a share of it. Clitus was 
then sacriflcing, but he immediately left off 
and came, followed by three sheep, on whom 
the drink-offering had been already |x>ured 
preparatory to sacrificing them. Alexander, 
being informed of this, told his diviners, 
Aristander and Cleomantis the Lacedaemo- 
nian, and asked them what it meant; on 
whose assuring him, it was an ill omen, he 
commanded them in all haste to offer sacri- 
fices for Clitus’s safety, forasmuch as three 
days before he himself had seen a strange 
vision in his sleep, of Clitus all in mourning, 
sitting by Parmenio’s sons who were dead. 
Clitus, however, stayed not to finish his de- 
votions, but came straight to 8upi>er with 
the^ king, who had sacrificed to Cjistor and 
iollux. And when they had drunk pretty 
hard, some of the company ^11 a singing the 
vers^ of one Pranichus, or as others say of 
1 lerion, which were made upon those cap- 
«*n^s who had been lately worsted by the 
oarbanans, on purpose to disgrace and 
^ ridicule. This gave offence to 
w* j r** were there, and .they up- 

“JJ^ded both the aoUior and the singer of 
« verses, though Alexander and the young- 
h aboiU nim were mfich amused to 

enocuraged them to go on, 
I at last Cliins, who had drunk too much, 
••ja waa besides of a froward and wil/ul tem- 
nettled th^ he oould hold no lon- 


risaying, it was not well done to expose tl: 
acedonians so before the barbarians an 
their enemies, since though it was tlfeir uiiha 
piness to be overcome, yet Uiey were muc 
better men than those who laughed at then 
And when Alexander remarked, that Cliti 
was pleading his own cause, giving cowa 
dice the name of misfortune, Clitus starte 
up; “ This cowardice, as you are ploascnl t 
term it.” said he tahuli, “saved the life c 
a son of the gods, when in flight from Spitli 
ridates’s sword ; and it is by the exj^xuise c 
Macedonian blood, and by these wounda 
that you are now rai.sed to such a height, a 
to be able to disown your father Philip, an< 
call yourself the son of Ammon.” ** Thoi 
base fellow,” said Alexander, who was non 
thoroughly exasperated, “ dost thou thinl 
to utU^r these things everywhere of me, am 
stir up the Macedonians to sedition, and no 
be punished for it ? ” “ We are sufficiently 

punished already,” answered Clitus, “ i; 
this be the recompense of onr toils, and w< 
iiuist esteem theirs a happy lot, who )iav< 
not lived to see their countrymen sconrgeti 
with Median rods, and forced to sue to the 
Persians to* have access to their king.” 
While ho talked thus at random, and those 
near Alexander gj)t tip from their seats and 
began to revile him in turn, the elder men 
did what they could to c<*in|>oMe the disorder, 
Alexander, in the mean time turning al>out 
to Xeno<lochuH, the Cardian, and Artemius, 
the Colophonian, asketl tlnuii if they were 
not of opinion thiit the Gre(*ks, in comparison 
with the Mace<loni:ins, Ixdiaved themselves 
like so many demi-gods among wild beast.. 
Hut Clitus for all this wnild not give over, 
desiring Alexand<;r to spcsik out if he had 
any thing more to say, or else why di<l he 
invite men who were fretdKirn and accustfim- 
(*d to spt^ak th<dr#niinds op<‘nly without re- 
straint, to sup with him. lie had better 
liv'o and converse with barbarians and slaves 
who would not scruple to Ik>w tlie knee to 
his Persian girdle and his whit? tunic. 
Which words so provoked Alexander, thad; 

I not able to suppress his anger any longer, he 
threw one of the apples tnat lay ujx)n the 
table at him, and hit him, and tnen looked 
about for his sword. But Aristophanes, one 
of his life-guard, had hid that out of tfie way, 
and others came about him and hesoiignt 
him, blit in vain. For breakbig from them, 
hf called out aloud to his guards in fh® 
Macedoiilhn language, which w^ a certain 
sign of some great disturbance in him, and 
commanded a trumpeter to sound, giving 
him a blow with his clenched fist for not in- 
; stantly obeying him ; though afterwards the 
same man was commend<«l< for disobejitw 
an order which would have put the wln^ie 
army into tumult and confusion, CliiiM 
still refusing to yield, was wi^ mtu^ 
forced by hw friends out of the room* But 
he came in again iminediatelj at another. 
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door, very irreverently and confidently sing* 
Lng the v^es out of Euripides’s Andro- 
mache, — * 

In Greece, alas 1 how iU thioKS ordered are ! 

Upon this, at last, Alexander, snatching a 
spear from one of the soldiers, met Clitus as 
he was coming forward and was putting by 
the curtain that hung before the door, and 
ran him through the Ipdy. He fell at once 
with a cry and a groan. Upon which the 
king’s anger immediately vanishing, he came 
perfectly to himself, and when he saw his 
friends about him all in a profound silence, 
he pulled the spear out of the dead body, 
and would have thrust it into his own throat, 
if the guards had not held his hands, and by 
main force carried him away into his cham- 
ber, where all that night and the next day 
he wept bitterly, till being quite spent with 
lamenting and exclaiming, he lay as it were 
speechless, only fetching deep sighs. His 
friends apprehending some harm from his 
silence, broke into the room, but he took no 
notice of what any of them said, till Aristan- 
der putting him in mind of the vision he 
had seen concerning Clitus, and the prodigy 
that followed, as if all had come to pass by 
an unavoidable fatality, he then seemed to 
moderate his grief. They now brought 
CallistheneSjthe philosopher,who was the near 
friend of Aristotle, and Anaxarchus of Ab- 
dera, to him. Callisthenes used moral lan- 
guage, and gentle and soothing means, hoping 
to find access for words of reason, and get a 
hold upon the passion. But Anaxarchus, 
w ho had always taken a course of his own in 
philosophy, and had a name for despising 
and slighting his contemporaries, as soon as 
he came in, cried out aloud, “ Is this the 
Alexander whom the whole world looks to, 
lying here weeping like a tslave, for fear of 
the censure and reproach of men, to whom | 
he himself ought to be a law and measure of 
equity, if he would use the right his con- 
quests have given him as supreme lord and 
governor of all, and not be the victim of a 
vaiu and idle opinion ? Do not you know,” 
said he, “ that Jupiter is represented to have 
Justice and Law on each hand of him, to 
signify that all the actions of a conqueror 
are lawful and just? ” With these and the 
like speeches, Anaxarchus indeed allayed the 
king’s grief, but withal corrupted his char- 
acter, rendering him more audacious and 
lawless than he had been. Nor did he fail 
by these means to insinuate himself into bis 
favor, and to make Callisthenes’s company, 
which at all times, because of his austerity, 
was not very acceptable, more uneasy and 
di^greeable to him. 

^ Tt happened that these two philosophers 
meeting at an entertainment, where conver- 
sation turned on the subject of climate and 
the ten\perature of the air, Callisthenes 
Joined with their opinion, who held that 


those countries were colder, and the winter 
sharper there than in Greece. Anaxarchus 
would by no means allow this, but argued 
against it with some heat. “ Purely,” said 
Callisthenes, “ you cannot but admit this 
country to be colder than Greece, for there 
you used to have but one threadbare cloak to 
keep out the coldest winter, and here you 
have three good warm mantles one over 
another.” This piece of raillery irritated 
Anaxarchus and the other pretenders to 
learning, and the crowd of flatterers in gen- 
eral could not endure to see Callisthenes so 
much admired and followed by the youth, 
and no less esteemed by fhe older men for 
his orderly, life, and his gravity, and for 
being contented with his condition; all con- 
firming what he had professed about the ob- 
ject he had in his journey to Alexander, fhat 
it was only to get his countrymen recalled 
from banishment, and to rebuild and rept^- 
ple his native town. Besides the envy which 
his great reputation raised, he also, by his 
own deportment, gave those who wished him 
ill, opportunity to do him mischief. For 
when he was invited to public entertain- 
ments, he would most times refuse to come, 
or if he were present at any, he put a con- 
straint upon the company by his austerity 
and silence, which seemed to intimate his 
disproval of what he saw. So that Alexan- 
der himself said in application to him. 

That vain pretence to wisdom I detest, 

Where a man’s blind to liis ow'n interest 

Being with many more invited to sup with 
the king, he was called upon when th^J cup 
came to him, to make an oration extempore 
in praise of the Macedonians ; and he did it 
with such a flow of eloquence, that all who 
heard it rose from their seats to clap and 
plaud him, and threw their garland iijxm 
him ; only Alexander told him out of Eu- 
ripides, 

I wonder not that you have spoke, so well, 

’Tis easy on good subjects to excel. 

“ Therefore,” said he, ‘‘ if you will show 
the force of your eloquence, tell my ^E'lce- 
donians their faults, and dispraise them, th^ 
by hearing their errors they may learn to M 
better for the future. Callisthenes presently 
obeyed him, retracting all he had said before, 
and, inveighing against the Macedmiiana 
with great freedom, added, that Ehil'P 
thrived and grew powerful, ehiefly by tn 
discord oTthe Grecians, applying this verse 
to him : — 


In civil strife e’en villains rise to fame; 

which so offended the Macedonians, 
was odious to ihem ever after. And A* 
ander said, that instead of his eloquence, 
had only made his ill-will appear in 
had spoken. Hermippus 
one Stroebus, a servant whom Callu>l“ 
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wtA to »«aid to Wm,ga»» thi* aooountof 
rf— f~« •fterwarts to Aristotle ; and 
percoiyed the king grow more? 
more arerse to him, two or th^ times, 
M he.was going |iway, he repeated the ver- 


Ti«ith wte’d »t last on great Patrodus too, 
T^ugb be In virtue far exceeded you. 

Not without reafion, therefore, did Aristotle 
rive this character of Callisthenes, that he 
was indeed, a powerful speaker, but had no 
lodgment He acted certainly a true philoso- 
{.hOT’apart ill positively refusing, as he did, 
to pay adoration ; and by speaking out oi)en- 
Iv ^inst that which the best and gravest 
of Se Macedonians only repined at in secn^t, 
he delivered the Grecians and Alexander 
hiinfcelf from a great disgrace, when the 
practice was given up. But ho ruined him- 
wlf by it, because he went too roughly to 
work, as if he would have forced the king to 
that which he should have effected by reason 
and persuasion. Chares of Mitylene writes, 
that at a banouet, Alexander, after he had 
dnink, reached the cup to one of his friends, 
who, on receiving it, rose up towards the 
domestic altar, and when he had drunk, first 
adored, and then kissed Alexander, and after- 
wards laid himself down at the table with 
the rest*. Which they all did one after 
another, till it came to Callisthenes’s turn, 
who took the cup and drank, while the king 
who was engaged in conversation with Ile- 
pha?stion was not observing, and then came 
and offered to kiss him. But Demetrius, 
surnaijied Phidon, interposed, saying, “ Sir, 
hy no means let him kiss you, for he only of 
us all has refused to adore you ; upon 
which the king declined it, and all the con- 
cern Callisthenes showed was, that he said 
aloud, “ Then I go away with a kiss less than 
thercst.^' The displeasure he incurred by 
this action procured credit for Hephaestion's 
d^laration that he had broken his word to 
him in not paying the king the same venera- 
tion that others did, as he had faithfully 
promised to do. And to finish his disgrace, 
a number of such men as Lysimachus and 
Hagnon uow came in with their asseverations 
tliat the sophist went about everywhere boast- 
'ttg of his resistance to arbitrary power, and 
|bat the young men all ran alter him, and 
honored him as the only man among so 
luany thou^nds who had the courage to pre- 
^rve his lil^rty. Therefore when Ilermo- 
8 conspiracy came to be discovered, the< 
charges which his eneihies brought against 
more easily believed, particu- 
young man asked him 
he should do to be tne most illustrious 
v^n on earth, he told him the reediest 
to kill him who was already so; 
r^Miat to incite him to commit the deed, 
bade him not be awed by the golden 
imi remember Aleamodier was a man 
. 32 
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equally infirm and vulnerable as another* 
However, none of Hermolaus*8 accomplices, 
in Uie utmost extremity, made any mention 
of Calliathenes’s being engaged in the de* 
sign. Nay, Alexander himself, in the let- 
ters which he wrote soon after to Craterus, 
Attains, and Alcetas, tells them that ther 
young men who were put to the torture, de- 
clared they had entered into the conspiracy 
of themselves, without|iny others being privy 
to, or guilty of U. But yet afterwanls, in a 
letter to Antipater, he accuses Callisthenes. 

“ The young men,*' he says, “ were stoned 
to death by the Macedonians, but for the 
sophist,** (meaning Callisthenes,) ** I will 
taxe care to punish him with then too who 
sent him to me, and who harbor those in 
their cities who conspire against my life,** 
an unequivocal declaration against Aristotle, 
in whose house Callisthenes, for his relation- 
ship’s sake, being his niece Hero’s son, hod 
been educated. His death is variously rela- 
ted. Some say he was hanged by Alexander’s 
orders; others, that he died of sickness in 
prison; but Chares writes he was kept in 
chains seven months after he was apprehend- 
ed, on piirpoffe^that ho might l>o proceeded 
against in full council, when Aristotle should 
be present; and that growing very fat, and 
contracting a disease of vermin, he there 
died, about the time that Alexander was 
wounded in India, in the country of the 
Malli Oxydracffi, all which ' came to pass 
afterwards. * 

For to go on in order, Demaratus of Cor- 
inth, now quite an old man, had made a great 
effort, about this time, to pay Alexander a 
visit ; and when he ha<l seen him, said he 
pitied the misfortune of those Grecians, who 
were so unhapi)y m to die before they hod 
beheld Alexaiuler seated on the throne of 
Darius. But ho di<l not long enjoy the bene- 
fit of the king’s kindness for him, any other- 
wise than that soon after falling sick and 
dying, he had a magnificent funeral, and the 
army raised him a monument of earth four- 
score cubits high, and of a vast circumfer- 
ance. His ashes w^ere conveyed in a very rich 
chariot drawn by four horses, to the soar 

Alexander now intent upon his expedition 
into India, took notice that his soldiers were 
so charged with lxx>ty that it hindered their 
marching. Therefore, at break of day, as 
soon as the baggage wagons were laclcn, 
first he secMire to his own, and to those w 
his friends, and then commanded those to be 
burnt whi^ belonged to the rest of the armj^ 
An act which in the deliberation of it had 
seemed mox^ dangerous and difficult than it 
proved in the execution, with which few 
were dissatisfied ; for most of the loldler^^ 
as if they had been inspired, uttering kmd 
outcries and warlike shoutings, supplied <me 
another with what was absolutely neceswy, 
and burnt and destroyed aU that was super- 
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fluous, the sight of which redoubled Alex- I the place majr e^ily be taken, since what/ 
ander’s zeal and eagerness for his design, in command of it is weak.’* Andinaliui 
And, indeed, he was now grown very severe lime be so terrified Sisimithres, that he Ujok 
and inexorable in punishing those who com- / it without any dimcaJty. At an attack which 
mitted any fault. For he put Menander, he made upon such another^ precipitous pia^e 
one of his friends, to death, for deserting a with some of his Macedonian soldiers, be 
fortress where he had placed him in garrison, called to ohe whose name was Alexander 
and shot Orsodates, one of the barbarians and told him, he at any rate must fight 
who revolted from him, with his own hand, bravely if it were but for his name’s sake 
At this time a she«^ happened to yean a The youth fought gallantly and was killed in 
lamb, with the perfect shape and color of a the action, at which he was sensibly afflicted 
tiara upon the head, and testicles on each Another time, seeing his men march slowlv 
side ; which portent Alexander regarded and unwillingly to the siege of the place 
with such dislike, that he immediately caus- called Nysa, because of a deep river between 
ed his Babylonian priests, whom he usually them and the town, he advanced before them, 
carried about with him for such purposes, to and standing upon the bank, “ What a miv 
purify him, and told his friends he w'as not erable man, ’ said he, “ am I, that I have 
so much concerned for his own sake as for not learned to swim!” and then was hunlly 
theirs, out of an apprehension that after his dissuaded from endeavoring to pass it upiu 
death the divine power might suffer his em- his shield. Here, after the assault was ov* r. 
pire to fall into the hands of some degenerate, the ambassadors who from several towns 
impotent person. But this fear was soon re- which he had blocked up, came to suhmit to 
moved by a wonderful thing that happened him and make their peace, were surprised to 
not long after, ^nd was thought to presage find him still in his armor, without any one in 
better. For Proxenus, a Macedonian, who waiting or attendance upon him, and when 
was the chief of those who looked to the at last some one brought him a cushion, he 
king’s furniture, as he was breaking up the made the eldest of them, named Acuphis,t:ike 
ground near the river Oxus, to set up the it and sit down upon it. The old man. inar- 
royal pavilion, discovered a spring of a fat, veiling at his magnanimity and courtesy, ask- 
oily liquor, which after the top was taken off, ed him what his countrymen should do tn me^ 
ran pure, clear oil, without any difference it his friendship. “ I w’ould have them,” said 
either of taste or smell, having exactly the Alexander, “ choose you to govern tlnun. an 1 
same smoothness and brightness, and that, send one hundred of the mo.st worthy in- n 
too, in a country where lio olives grew. The among them to remain with me as hostac:es. 
water, indeed, of the river Oxus, is said to be Acuphis laughed and answered, “ I shal 
the smoothest to the feeling of all waters, ern them with more ease, Sir, if I send you 
and to leave a gloss on the .skins of those who so many of the worst, rather than the 
bathe themselves in it. Whatever might be of my subjects.” in 

the cause, certain it is that Alexander was The extent of king Taxiles s dominioiM 
wonderfully pleased with' it, as appears by India was thought to be as large as hg'l'U 
his letters to Antipater, where he speaks of it abounding in good pastures, and 
as one of the most remarkable presages that beautiful fruits. The king himselt na- - 
God had ever favored him with. The diviners reputation of a wise man, and at his nrs ^ 
told him it signified his expedition would be terview with Alexander, he spoke to \ 
glorious in the event, but very painful, and these terms ; “ To what purpose, / 
attended with many difficulties ; for oil, they ‘ ‘ should we make war upon one a^^tnerj i 
said, was bestowed on mankind by God as a design of your coming into these pai is . 
refreshment of their labors. to rob us of our water or our 

Nor did they judge amiss, for he exposed which are the only things that wise 
himself to many hazards in the battles which indispensably obliged to fight tor • ^ 

he fought, and received very severe wounds, other riches and possessioiis, as i * ^ ^ 
but the greatest loss in his army was occasion- counted in the eve of the woria, ^ 
ed through the unwholesomeness of the air, better provided of them than fortune 

and the want of necessary provisions. But dy to let you share with me ; but n ^ 
he still applied himself to overcome fortune has been more liberal to you 
and whatever opposed him, b^ resolution no objection to be obliged to you. 
and virtue, and thought nothing impossible^ course pleased Alexander 
to true intrepidity, and on the other hand bracing him, “ Do you mink, 
nothing secure or strong for cowardice. It “ your kind words and 
is told of him that when he besieged Sisi- will bring you off in ^is so- ^ 

mithres, who held an inaccessible, impreg- a contest? No, you shall not 
* nable rock against him, and his soldiers began shall contend and do battle wun y ^ 
to despair of taking it, he asked Oxyartes that how obliging soever ’ recei^'^ 

whether Sisimithres was a man of courage, not have the better of me. ,rne<i 

who assuring him he was the greatest coward some presents from ^ 

alive, “Then you tell me,” said he, " that others, of greater value, and to co r 
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bounty, gUTubim in money ready coined one | Alexander bimseU had crossed over, came 
thousand talents ; at which his old friends ion with his whole army^ except a party 
were much displeased, but it gained him the I which he left hehiud, to hold tiie rest of the 
hearts of many of the barbarians. But the Macedonians in play, if they should nttt'inpt 
best soldiers of the Indians now entering into to pass the river, but he apprehending the 
the pay of several of the cities, undertook to multitude of the enemy, and to av\)id the 
defend them, and did it so bravely, that they shock of their elephants, dividing his forcesf 
put Alexander to a great deal of trouble, till attacked their left wing himself, and com- 
at last, after a capitulation, upon the surren* manded Coenus to fall upon the right, which 
der of the place, he fell upon them as they was performed with good success. For by 
were marching away, and put them all to the this means both wings being broken, the 
sword. This one breach of his word remains enemies fell back in their retreat nixni the 
as a blemish upon his achievements in war, centre, and crowded in ujx)n their elephaints. 
which he otherwise had performed through- There rallying, they fought a hand to hand 
out wi^ that justice and honor that became battle, and it was the eighth hour of the day 
a king. Nor was he less incommoded by the before they were entirely defeated. This 
Indian philosophers, who inveighed against description the conqueror himself has left 
those princes who joined his party, and soli- us in fiis own epistles. 

cited the free nations to opjxise him. He Almost all the historians agree in relating 
took several of these also, and caused them that Porus was four cubits and a span high, 
to be hanged. and that when he was u|H)n his ebqdiant, 

Alexander, in his own letters, has given which was of the largest size, his Ktature 
us an account of his war with Porus. He and bulk were so answerable, that be ap» 
sjvys the two* armies were separated by the peared to be pro]X)rtionably inoimbKl, os a 
river Hydaspes, on whose opposite hank norseman on his horse. 'Fins elephant, riiir- 
Porus continually kept his elephants in order ing the whole battle, gave many singular 
of battle, with their heads towards their proofs of sagacity ainl of particular care of 
enemies, to guard the passage ; that he, on the king, whom as long as he was strong 
the other hand, made every day a great and in a condition b) fight, he defi*n<lea 
noise and clamor in his camp, to dissipate with great courage, ro)>olling those who set 
the apprehensions of the barbarians; that upon him; and as soon as he j>i»rceived him 
one stormy dark night he passed the river, overpowered witli his nnmeroiis wounds and 
at a distance from the place where the enemy the multitude of <larts that were thrown at 
lay, into a little island, with part of his foot, him, to prevent hiif falling off, lie softly 
and the beat of hit» horse. Here there fell a knelt down and began to draw out the darts 
most violent storm of rain, accompanied with his proboscis. When l*oru8 was taken 
with lightning and whirl-winds, and seeing prisoner, and Alexander asked him how ho 
sjnne of his men burnt and dying with the expected to be used, he answered, “ As a 
lightning, he nevertheless quitted the island king.” For that expnfssion, he said, when 
ami made over to the other side. The Hy- the same question was jint to him a second 
das(>es, he says, now after the storm, was time, compreheinled every thing. An«i Alex- 
80 swollen and grown so rapid, as to have ander, accordingly, not only suffered him to 
marie a breach in the bank, and a part of govern his own kingdom as satrap under 
the river was now pouring in here, so that himself, but gave him also the additional 
when he came across, it was with difficulty territory of various indepen<ient trib(‘8 whom 
he got a footing on the land, which was he subdued, a district which, it is said, con- 
Blippery and unsteady, and exposed to the tained fifteen several nations, and five thou- 
force of the currents on both sides. This is sand considerable towns, besides abundance 
me occasion when he is related to have said, of villages. To another government, three 
“ O ye Athenians, will ye believe what dan- times as larg.5 as this, he apixiinted Pnilip, 
eers I incur to merit ypu.' praise?” This, one of his friends. 

liowever, is Onesicri tug’s story. Alexander Some little time after the battle with 
their boats, and Poms, Bucephalus died, as most of the au- 
[lassfrd the breach in their armor, up to tlie thorities state, under cure of his woumls, or 
and that then he advanced as Ouesicritus says, of fatigue and age, 1 m*- 
his horse about twenty furlongs be- ing thirty ^ars old. Alexander was no b5s0 
”*? ^oot, concluding that if the enemy concerned at his death, than if he ha^i lost 
^arged him with their cavalry, he should an old companion or an intimate friend, and 
too strong for them; if witli their foot, built a city, which he named Bucejihalia, in 
8 own would come up time enough to his memory of him, on the bank of tlie nver 
he judge amiss; f^r Hydaspes. He also, we are told, built wi- 
by a thousand horse, and othei city, and called it after the name of a • 
chariots, which advanced before favorite dog, PeriUs, which he had brought 
be took aU the chariots, up himself: So Sotion ^ures us he was 
iw four hundred horse upon the informed by Potamon of 
Porus, by this time guessi^ that But this last combat with Poms took off 
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the edge of the Macedonians’ courage, and 
stayed their further progress into India. 
For having found it hard enough to defeat 
an enemy who brought but twenty thousand 
foot and two thousand horse into the field, 
they thought they had reason to oppose 
^Alexander’s design of leading them on to 
pass the Ganges too, which they were told 
was thirty-two furlongs broad and a hun- 
dred fathoms deep, and \he banks on the 
further side covered with multitudes of ene- 
mies. For they were told that the kings of 
the Gandaritans and Prsesians expected them 
there with eighty thousand horse, two hun- 
dred thousand foot, eight thousand armed 
chariots, and six thousand fighting elephants. 
Nor was this a mere vain report, spread to 
discourage them. For Androcottus, who 
not long after reigned in those parts, made 
a present of five hundred elephants at once 
to Seleucus, and with an army of six hun- 
dred thousand men subdued all India. Alex- 
ander at first was so grieved and enraged at 
his men’s reluctancy, that he shut himself 
up in his tent, and threw himself upon the 
ground, declaring, if they would not pass 
the Ganges, he owed them no thanks for 
any thing they had hitherto done, and that 
to retreat now, was plainly to confess him- 
self vanquished. But at last the reasonable 
persuasions of his friends and the cries and 
lamentations of his soldiers, who in a sup- 
pliant manner crowded about the entrance 
of his tent, prevailed with him to think of 
returning. Yet he could not refrain from 
leaving behind him various deceptive me- 
morials of his expedition, to impose upon 
after-times, and to exaggerate his glory 
with posterity, such as arms larger than 
were really worn, and mangers for horses, 
with bits of bridles above the usual size, 
which he set up, and distributed in several 
places. He erected altars, also, to the gods, 
which the kings of the Praesians even in our 
time do honor to when they pass the river, 
and offer sacrifice upon them after the Gre- 
cian manner. Androcottus, then a boy, saw 
Alexander there, and is said often after- 
wardp to have been heard to say, that he 
missed but little of making himself master 
of^ those countries; their king, who then 
reigned, was so hated and despised for the 
viciousness of his life, and the meanness of 
his extraction. 

Alexander was now eager to see the ocean. 
To which purpose he caused a CTeat many 
row-boats and rafts to be built, in which he 
fell gently down the rivers at his leisure, yet 
so that his navigation was neither unprofitable 
nor inactive. For by several descents upon 
the banks, he made himself master of the 
^ fortified towns, and consequently of the coun- 
try on both sides. But at a siege of a town 
oi the Mallians, who have the repute of being 
the bravest people of India, he ran in great 
danger of his life. For having beaten off 


the defendants with showers of arrows i 
was the first man that mounted thp wiii f 
a scaling ladder, which, as soon as Hp ^ 
up, broke and left Jiim almost alone 
to the darts which the barbarians threw 
him in great numbers from below In iv- 
distress, turning himself as well as hecoi h 
he leaped down in the midst of his enemi 
and had the good fortune to light umn u 
feet. The brightness and clatterincr of }!i 
armor when he came to the ground, mad 
the barbarians think they saw rays of 
or some bright phantom playing before^'' 
body, which frightened them so at fust th! 
they ran away and dispersed. Till seeii* 
him seconded but by two of his guards, th-i 
fell upon him hand to hand, and" some, whii’ 
he bravely defended himself, tried to \voun, 
him through his armor with their swords ai., 
spears. And one who stood further off dU 
a bow with such just strength, that the 
finding its way through his cuirass, .stuck ii 
his ribs under the breast. Thjs ^strokp m.i: 
so violent, that it made him give ])ack. nv, 
set one knee to the ground, upon which tb 
man ran up with his drawn scimitar, think 
ing to despatch him, aiid had done it. i: 
Peucestes and Limnsens had not interjvis. d 
who were both wounded, Limnaeus mortally, 
but Peucestes stood his ground, whilo \\>\ 
ander killed the barbarian. But this did no! 


free him from danger ; for besides many oth-'i 
wounds, at last he received so wei-j^hty a 
stroke of a club upon his neck, that he 
forced to lean his body against the wall, stil! 
however, facing the enemy. At this n- 
tremity, the Macedonians made their#:iy i3 
and gathered round him. They took him >i' . 
just as he was fainting away, liavimj h st a,, 
sense of what was done near him, and c "• 
veyed him to his tent, upon which it " li 
presently re^rted all over the camp that 
was dead. But when they had with 
difficulty and pains sawed off the .shaft • 
the arrow, which was of wood, and .so ''i-t 
much trouble got off his cuirass, they cain- 
to cut out the head of it, which was tlm^ 
fingers broad and four long, and stuck f;^^' 
in the bone. During the operation, he 
taken with almost mortal swoonings. 
when it was out he -came to himself 
Yet though all danger was past, he 
very weak, and confined himself a great « 
to a regular diet and the method of his cu • 

till one day hearing the Macedonians clann^ 

ing outside in their eagerness to see 
took his cloak and went out. 
sacrificed to the gods, without more 
went on board again, and as he coa.sted 
subdued a great deal of the country on 
sides, and several considerable cities. 

In this voyage, he took ten of the i 
philosophers prisoners, who had ^ 
active in persuading Sabbas to revoltj^ 
had caused the MaoMonians a great , 
trouble. These men, called Gynui^^^P 
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^r« reputed to be extremely ready and to come into those parts. Taxiles, howcv^ir, 
succinct in their answers, which he made persuaded Calanus to wait upon Alexander, 
trial of, by putting difficult questions to them, His proper name was Sphines, but because 
letting them know that those whose answers he was wont to say Ca/c, which in the Indian 
were not pertinent, should be put to death, tongue is a form of salutation, to those he 
of which he made the eldest of them judge, met witli anywhere, the Greeks called hini 
The first being asked which lie thought most Calanus. He is said to have shown Alexa^ 
numerous, the dead or the living, answered, der an instructive emblem of government, 
•• The living, because those who are dead whicli was this. He threw a dry slirivelled 
are not at all.** Of the second, he desired hide ujxm tiie gif>und, and trod upon the 
to know’ whether the earth or the sea pro- edges of it. The skin when it was pr(*sse<l 
iiuc(*d the largest beast ; who told him, in one place, still rose up in another, where- 
The earth, for the sea is but a part of it.” soever he trod round about it, till he set liis 
llis question to the third was. Which is the foot in the middle, which mmle all the parts 
cunningest of beasts? “That,** said he, lie even and quiet. The meaning of this 
“ winch men have not yet found out.” He similitude being that he ouglit to reside most 
bade the fourth tell him what argument he in the middle of his empire, and not siHsud 
used to Sabbas to pe^rsuade him to revolt, too much time on the borders of it. 

‘ Xo other,*’ said he, “than that he should llis voyage down the rivers took up seven 
»ither live or die nobly.” Of the fifth ho months’ time, and when he came to the sea, 
isked, Which W’as eldest, night or day? The he sailed to an island which he himself 
liilosopher replied, “ Day was eldest, by called ScilluStis, otlnns I’siitucis, where 
)iie day at lewt.*’ But perceiving Alexander going ashore, he sacrificcil, and made what 
lot well 8ati||ied with that account, he observations he could as to the nature of the 
aided, that he ought not to wonder if strange sea nn<l the sea-coast. Tlien having he- 
luestions had as strange answers made to sought the gods that no other man might 
hem. Then he w^nt on and inquired of the ever go beyond the bomids of this expedi- 
ie\t, what a man should do be exceedingly tion, be ordered his fieet of w hich he mailo 
[beloved, “ He must be very pow’erful,” said Nearchus admiral, and Onesicritns pilot, to 
|he,» “without making himself too much sail round about, keeping the Imlian slioro 
Ifeared.” The answer of the seventh to his on the right hand, ami returned himself by 
'question, how a man niigfht become a god, land through the country of the Orit<*8, 
was, “By doing that which was imjxissible where he was reduced to great straits for 
for men to do.” 7'he eighth told him, “Life want of provisions, and lost a vast number 
is stronger than death, because it supjwrts so of men, so that of an army of one hundred 
many miseries.” And the last being asked, and tw’enty thousand foot and fifte4*n ihou- 
how iq^ig he thought it decent for a man to sand horse, lie scarcely brought back above 
live, said, “Till death appeared more de- a fourth part out of India, they were so 
sirable than life.” Then Alexander turned diminished by diseases, ill diet, and the 
to him whom he had made judge, and com- scorching heats, but most by famine. For 
iiianded him to give sentence. “ All that I their march was tlinmgh an uncultivate<l 
can determine,’’ said he, “ is, that they have country whose inhabitants fared hardly, 
every one an.swered worse than another ” possessing only a few sheej), and those of a 
“Nay,” said the king, “ then you shall die wretched kind, whose fiesh w.as rank and 
first, for giving such a sentence.” “ Not so, unsavory, by their continual fiMjding upon 
0 king,” replied the gymnosophist, “ unless sea-fish. 

you said falsely that he should die first who After sixty days’ march he came into 
rnade the worst answer.” Jn conclusion he Gedro.sia, where he found great plenty of all 
?ave them presents and dismissed them. things, which the neighboring kings and 
But to those who were in greatest reputa- governors oi. provinces, luiaring of liis ap- 
non among them, and^. lived a private quiet proach, had taken care to provide. When 
•b*, he sent Onesicritus, one of Diogenes the ne had here refreshed his army, he contin- 
ynic’s disciples, desiring them to come to ued his march through Carmania, feasting 
Calanus, it is said, very arrogantly all the way for seven days bigeihvr. He 
urn roughly commanded him to strip him- with his most iiitirnate friends banqiiet«ul 
^ » and bear what he said, naked, otherwise and revell(^l night and day ufKin a platform 
"f^nld not speak a word to him, though erected on a lofty, conspicuous scafiuld, 
‘♦icaine from Jupiter himself. But Dandamis which was slowly drawn by eight horses. 

with more civility, and hearing This was follow€»d by a great many chariots, 

™ uiscourse of Socrates, Pythagoras, and some covered with purple and embroidered 
^'enes, told him he thought them men of canopies, and some with green 
Qii \ •nd to have erred in nothing so which were continually supplied afresh* and 

. ^ having too great respect for the in them the rest of his frien^ and oomman^ 
av* n of their count^. Others ders drinking, and crowned with garlands 

onlv^ asked hid the reason of flowers. Here was now no target or 
Alexander undertook so long a journey helmet or spear to be seen; instead of armor, 
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the soldiers handled nothing but cups and 
goblets and Thericlean drinking vessels, 
which, along the whole way, they dipped 
into large bowls and jars, and drank healths 
to one another, some seating themselves to 
^t, others as they went along. All places 
resounded ^ith music of pipes and flutes, 
with harping and singing, and women 
dancing as in the rites Bacchus. For 
this disorderly, wandering march, besides 
the drinking part of it, was accompanied 
with all the sportiveness and insolence of 
bacchanals, as much as if the god himself 
l^ad been there to countenance and lead the 
procession. As soon as he came to the 
royal palace of Gedrosia, he again refreshed 
and feasted his army ; and one day after he 
had drunk pretty hard, it is said, he went 
to see a prize of dancing contended for, in 
which his favorite Bagoas, having gained 
the victory, crossed the theatre in his 
dancing habit, and sat down close by him, 
which so pleased the Macedonians, that they 
made loud acclamations for him to kiss 
Bagoas, and never stopped clapping their 
hands and shouting till Alexsgader put his 
arms round him and kissed him. 

Here his admiral, Nearchus, pame to him, 
and delighted him so with the narrative of 
his voyage, that he resolved himself to sail 
out of the mouth of Euphrates with a great 
fleet, with which he designed to go round by 
Arabia and Africa, and so by Hercules’s 
Pillars into the Mediterranean; in order for 
which, he directed all sorts of vessels to .be 
built at Thapsacus, and made great pro- 
vision everywhere of seamen and pilots. 
But the tidings of the difficulties he had 
^ne through in his Indian expedition, the 
Ganger of his person among the Mallians, 
the reported loss of a considerable part of 
his forces, and a general doubt as to his own 
safety, had begun to give occasion for revolt 
among many of the conquered nations, and 
for acts of great injustice, avarice, and inso- 
lence on the part of the satraps and comman- 
ders in the provinces, so that there seemed 
to be an universal fluctuation and disposition 
to change. Even at home, Olympias and 
Cleopatra had raised a faction against 
Antipater, and divided his government 
between them, Olympias seizing upon 
Epirus, and Cleopatra upon Macedonia. 
When Alexander Svas told of it, he said his 
mother had made the best chovoe, for the 
Macedonians would never endure to be 
ruled by a woman. Upon this he despatch- 
ed Nearchus again to his fleet, to carry the 
war into the maritime provinces, and as he 
marched that way himself, he punished 
.those commanders who had behaved ill, 
particularly Oxyartes, one of the sons of 
Abuletes, whom he killed wilb his own 
hand, thnisting him through the b^y with 
his spear. And wlf^4 Abuletes, instead of the 
necessary provisions which he ought to have 


furhi^^i^ brought him three thousand talents 
in money, he ordered it to be thrown 

to hisMtses, and when they would not touch 
it, ‘•What good,*’ he said, “will this pro. 
visidh'do us ‘7 and sent him away to pri.^n 

When he came into Persia, he distributed 
money among the women, as their own 
kings had been wont to do, who as often as 
they came thither, gave every one of them a 
piece of gold ; on account of which custom 
some of them, it is said, had come but seb 
dom, and* Ochus was so sordidly covetous, 
that to avoid this expense, he never visited 
his native country once in all his reign. 
Then finding Cyrus’s sepulchre opened and 
rifled, he put Polymachus, who did it, to 
death, though he was a man of some distinc- 
tion, a born Macedonian of Pella. And 
after he had read the inscription, he caused 
it to he cut again below the old one in Creek 
characters; the words being these: “ O man, 
whosoever thou art, and from whencesoever 
thou comest (for I know thou wilt come), 1 
am Cyrus, the founder oi the Persian 
empire ; do not grudge me this little earth 
which covers my body.” The reading of 
this sensibly touched Ale'kander, filling him 
with the tnonght of the uncertainty and 
mutability of human affairs. At the same 
time, Calanus having been a little while 
troubled with a disease in the bovVels, re- 
quested that he rflight have a funeral pile 
erected, to which he came on horseback, and 
after he had said some prayers and sprin- 
kled himself and cut off some of his hair to 
throw into the fire, before he ascended it, ho 
embraced and took leave of the Macedon- 
ians who stood by, desiring them to p^^s 
that day in mirth and good-fellowship witli 
their king, whom in a little time, ho said, 
he doubted not but to see again at Babylon. 
Having thus said, he lay down, and cover- 
ing up his face, he stirred not when the tire 
came near him, but continued still in the 
same posture as at first, and so sacriftcnl 
himself, as it was the ancient custom ol the 
philosophers in those countries to do. 'I he 
same thing was done long after by another 
Indian, who came with Caesar to Athen^ 
where they still show you “ the Iiulian s 
monument.” At l\i8 return from the 
funeral pile, Alexander invited a great 
many of nis friends and principal officers to 
supper, and proposed a drinking match, m 
which the victor should receive a crown- 
Promachus drank twelve quarts of 
and won the prize, which was a talent, from 
them all ; but he survived his victory hut 
three days, and was followed, as 
says, by forty-one more, who died of tn 
same debauch, some extremely cold weatner 
having set in shortly after. 

At Susa, he married Darius’s 
Statira, and celebrated also the 
his friends, bestowing^ the noblest of t 
Persian ladies upon tiie worthiest of them, 
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the same time making it aa enteiMpment 
in honor of the other MacedoniaK whose 
marriages had already taken place^j^t this 
magnificent festival, it is report^%t^ere 
were no less than nine thousand gue^ to 
each of whom he gave a golden cup f<J|r the 
libations. Not to mention other instances. of 
his wonderful magnificence, he paid the debts 
of his army, which amounted to nine thou- 
sand efght hundred and seventy talents. 
But Antigenes, who had lost one of his eyes, 
though he owed nothing, got his name set 
down in tlie list of those who were in debt, 
and bringing one who pretended to be his 
creditor, and to have supplied him from the 
bank, received* the money. But w'hen the 
cheat was found out, the king was so in- 
censed at it, that he banished him from 
court, and took away his command, though 
he was an excellent soldier, and a man of 
great courage. For when he was but a youth, 
and served under Philip at the siege of J*erin- 
thus, where he was wounded in the eye by 
an arrow shot out of an engine, he would 
neither let the arrow be taken out, nor be 
persuaded to. quit the field, till he had bravely 
repulsed the enemy and forced them to retire 
into the town. Accordingly he was not able 
to 8 upjx)rt such a disgrace with any patience, 
and it was nhiin that grief and despair would 
have mt^e him kill himself, but that the king 
fearing it, not only pardoned him, but let him 
also enjoy the benefit of his deceit. 

The thirty thousand boys whom he left 
behind him to be taught and disciplined, w« re 
80 improved at his return, both in strength 
and beauty, and performed their exercises 
with such dexterity and wonderful agility, 
that he was extremely pleased with them, 
which grieved the Macedonians, ainl made 
them fear he would have the less value for 
them. And when he proceeded to send down 
the infirm and maimed soldiers to the sea, 
they said they were unjustly and infamously 
dealt with, after they were worn out in his | 
service upon all occasions, now to bo turned 
away with disgrace and sent home into their j 
c^juntry among their friends and relations, 
m a worse condition than w hen they came 
^ut; therefore they desired him to dismiss 
them one and all, and to account his Mace- 
donians useless, now he was so well furnished 
^»th a set of dancing boys, with whom, if he 
pleased, he might go on and conquer the 
J'orld. These speeches so incensed Alexan- 
der, that after hoi had given them a great 
deal of reproachful language in his passion, 
de drove them away, and committed the 
^atch to Persians, out of whom he close his 
guards and atteudants. When the Macedo- 
»ans saw him escorted by these men, and 
emselyes excluded and shamefully disgrac- 
high spirits fell, and conferring 
»th one another, they found that jealousy 
da rage had almost distracted them. But 
last coming to themselves again, they went 


without their arms, with only their under 
garments oil, crying and weeping, to offer 
themselves at his tent, and desired him to 
deal with them as their baseness and ingrati- 
tude deserved. However, this would not 
prevail ; for though his anger was already 
something mollified, yet he would not admH 
them into his presence, nor would they stir 
from thence, but continued two days and 
nights before liis-tent, bew’ailing themselves, 
and imploring him as their lord to have com- 
passion on them. But the third day he came 
out to them, and seeing them very humble and 
penitent, he wept himself a great while, 
after a gentle reproof spoke kindly to 
them, ana dismissed those who were unser- 
viceable with magnificent rewards, and wdth 
this recommendation to Antipater, that when 
they came home, at all public shows and in the 
theatres, they should sit on the best and fore- 
most seats, crowned with chaplets of flowers. 
He ordered, also, that the children of those 
who had lost their lives in liis service, should 
have their fathers’ pay continued to tluun. 

When he came to Kcbatana in Media, and 
had despatched his most urgent affairs, he 
began to diVbrt himself again with sp(*ctacles 
and public entertainments, to carry on which 
he had a su}q)lyof three thousand actors and 
artists, newly arrivisl out of Greece. But 
th(‘.y were soon interrui)ted by Hepluestion’s 
falling sick of a fevin*, in wliich, being a 
young man and a soldier too, ho could not 
confine himstdf to so exact a diet as was nec- 
essary; for whilst his physician Glaucus was 
gone to the theatre, Ik* ate a fowl for his 
dinner, and drank a large draught of wine, 
upon which he becann* very ill, and shortly 
after died. At this misfortune, Alexander 
was so beyond all rr‘ason transported, that 
to express his sorrow, he imine<liately ordered 
the manes and tails of all his horses find 
mules to be cut, and threw down the battle- 
ments of the neighboring cities. The poor 
physician he crucified, and forbade playing 
on the flute, or any other musical instrument 
in the camp a great while, till directions 
came from the oracle of Ammon, and enjoin- 
ed him to honor Hepluestion, and sacrifice 
to him as to a Imro. nien seeking to Allevi- 
ate his- grief in war, he set out, as it were, 
to a hunt and chase of men, for he fell upon 
the Cossajans, and put the whole nation to 
the sword. This was called a sacrifice to 
Heplnestion’s ghost. In his sepulclire and 
monurneift and the adorning of them, he 
intended to bestow ten thousand talents; 
and designing that the excellence of the work- 
manship and the singularity of the design 
might outdo the expense, his wishes turned, 
above all other artists, to Stasicrates, because* 
he always promised something very bold, um 
usual, and magnificent in his projects. Once 
when they had met before, he had told him, 
that of ail the mountains be knew, that of 
Athos in Thrace was the most capable of 
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being adapted to represent the shape and 
lineaments of a man; that if he pleased to 
command him, he would make it the noblest 
and most durable statue in the world, which 
in its left hand should hold a city of ten 
thousand inhabitants, and out of its right 
Aould pour a copious river into the sea. 
Though Alexander declined this proposal, 
yet now he spent a great deal of time with 
workmen to invent and contrive others even 
more extravagant and sumptuous. 

As he was upon his way to Babylon, Near- 
chus, who had sailed back out of the ocean 
up the mouth" of the river Euphrates, came 
to tell him he had met with some Chaldaean 
diviners, who had warned him against Alex- 
ander’s going thither. Alexander, however, 
took no thought of it, and went on, and 
when he came near the walls of the place, he 
saw a great many crows fighting with one 
another, some of whom fell down just by 
him. After this, being privately informed 
that Apollodorus, the governor ol Babylon, 
had sacrificed, to know what would become 
of him, he sent for Pythagoras, the soothsay- 
er, and on his admitting the thing, asked 
him, in what condition he found*the victim ; 
and when he told him the liver was defect- 
ive in its lobe, “ A great presage indeed I ” 
said Alexander. However, he offered Pytha- 
goras no injury, but was sorry that he had 
neglected Nearchus’s advice, and stayed for 
the most part outside the town, removing his 
tent from place to place, and sailing up and 
down the Euphrates. Besides this, he was 
disturbed by many other prodigies. A tame 
ass fell upon the biggest and handsomest 
lion that he kept, and killed him by a kick. 
And one day after he had undressed himself 
to be anointed, and was playing at ball, just 
as they were going to bring his clothes again, 
the young men who played with him per- 
ceived a man clad in the king’s robes with a 
diadem upon his head, sitting silently upon 
his throne. They asked him who he was, 
to which he gave no answer a good while, 
till at last coming to himself, he told them 
his name was Dionysius, that he was of Mes- 
senia, that for some crime of which he was 
accused, he was brought thither from the 
sea-side, and had been kept long in prison, 
that Serapis appeared to him, had freed him 
from his chains, conducted him to that place, 
and commanded him to put on the king’s 
robe and diadem, and to sit where they 
found him, and to say nothing. Alexander, 
when he heard this, by the direction of his 
soothsayers, put the fellow to death, but he 
lost his spirits, and grew diffident of the pro- 
tection and assistance of the gods, and sus- 

S ioious of his friends. His neatest appre- 
ension was of Antipater and his sons, one 
of whom, lolaus, was his chief cupbearer; and 
Cassander, who had lately arrived, and had 
been bred up in Greek manners, the first 
time he saw some of the barbarians adore 


the king, could not forbear laughing at it 
aloud, which so incensed Alexander, that he 
took him by the hmr with both hands, and 
dashed his head against the wall. Another 
time, Cassander would have said something 
in defence of Antipater to those who ac- 
cused him, but Alexander interrupting him 
said, ‘‘ What is it you say ? Do you think 
people, if they had received no injury, would 
come such a journey only to calumniate 
your father?” To which when Cassander 
replied, that their coming so far from the 
evidence was a great proof of the falseness 
of their charges, Alexander smiled, and said 
those were some of Aristotle’s sophisms, 
which would serve equally on both .sides ; 
and added, that both he and his father 
should be severely punished, if they were 
found guilty of the least iniustice towards 
those who complained. All which made 
such a deep impression of terror in Cassan- 
der’s mind, that long after, when he was 
king of Macedonia, and master of Greece, as 
he was walking up and down at Delphi, and 
looking at the statues, at the sight of that of 
Alexander he W’as suddenly jstruck with 
alarm, and shook all over, his eyes rolled, his 
head grew dizzy, and it was long before he 
recovered himself. 

When once Alexander had given way to 
fears of supernatural influence, his mind 
grew so disturbed aad so easily alarmed, that 
if the least unusual or extraordinary thing 
happened, he thought it a prodigy or a pre- 
sage, and his court was thronged with divi- 
ners and priests whose business was to sacri- 
fice and purify and foretell the futurt^ So 
miserable a thing is incredulity and contempt 
of divine power on the one hand, and so 
miserable, also, superstition on the other, 
which like water, where the level has been 
lowered, flowing in and never stopping, Alls 
[ the mind with slavish fears and follies, as 
now in Alexander’s case. But upon some 
answers which were brought him from tlie 
oracle concerning Hephsestion, he laid aside 
his sorrow, and fell again to sacrificing and 
drinking ; and having given Nearclms a 
splendid entertainment, after he had bathed, 
as was his custom, just as he was going to 
bed, at Medius’s request he went to supper 
with him. Here he drank all the next day, 
and was attacked with a fever, which seized 
him, not as some write, after he had drunk 
of the bowl of Hercules ; nor was he taken 
with any sudden pain in his back, as if he 
had been struck with a lance, for these are 
the inventions of some authors who thought 
it their duty to make the last scene of so 
great an action as tragical and movnug 
they could. Aristobulus tells us, that in the 
rage of his fever and a violent thirst, he ^>k 
a draught of wine, upon which he fell into 
delirium, and died on the thirtieth day of the 
month Dsesius. 

But the journals give the following record. 
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On the eighteenth of the month, he slept in 
the bathing-room on account of his fever. 
The next day he bathed and removed into 
his chamber, and spent his time in playing 
at dice with Medius. In the evening he 
bathed and sacrificed, and ate freely, and 
had the fever on him through the night. 
On the twentieth, after the usual sacrifices 
and bathing, he lay in the bathing-room 
and he*ard Nearchus’s narrative of his voy- 
age, and the observations he had made in 
the great sea. The twenty-first he passed in 
tlie same manner, his fever still increasing, 
and suffered much during the night. The 
next day the fever was very violent, and he 
had himself removed and his bed set by the 
great bath, and discoursed with his princi- 
pal officers about finding fit men to fill up 
the vacant places in the army. On the 
twenty-fourtli he was much worse, and wjis 
carried out of his bed to assist at the sacri- 
fices, and gave order that the general officers 
should wait within the court, whilst the in- 
ferior officers kept watch without doors. On 
the twenty-fifth he was removed to his 
palace on the other side the river, where he 
slept a little, but his fever did not abate, 
and when the generals came into his cham- 
ber, he was speechless, and continued so the 
following day. The Macedonians, there- 
fore, supposing he was dead, came with 
great clamors to the gates, and menaced his 
friends so that they were forced to admit 
them, and let them all pass through unarmed 
along by his bedside. The same day Python 
and iSeleucus were despatched to the temple 
of Syrapis to inquire if they should bring 
Alexander thither, and were answered by 
the god, that they should not remove him. 
On the twenty-eighth, in the evening, he 
died. This account is most of it word for 
word as it is written in the diary. 

At the time, nobody had any suspicion of 
his being. poisoned, but upon some iiiforma- 
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tion given six years after, they say OljTupias 
put many to death, and scattered the ashes 
of lolaus, then dead, as if he had given it 
him. But those who affirm that Aristotle 
counselled Antipater to do it, and that by 
his means the poison was brought, adduce 
one Hagnothemis as their authority, who, 
they say, heard king Antigonus speak of it, 
and tell us that the poison was water, deadly 
cold as ice, distilling from a rock in the dis- 
trict of Nonacris, which they gathered like a 
thill dew, and kept in an ass’s hoof ; for it 
was so very cold and penetrating tliat no 
other vessel would hold it. ifowever, most 
are of opinion that all this is a mere made- 
up story, no slight evidence of which is, that 
! dunng the dissensions among the command- 
ers, which lasted several days, the body con- 
tinued clear and fresh, Without any sign of 
such taint or corruption, though it lay neg- 
lected in a close, sultry place. 

Roxana, who was now wdth child, and 
upon tlnit account much lionored by the 
Alacedonians, being jealous of Statira, sent 
for her by a counterfeit letter, as if Alex- 
ander had been still alive; and wlien she 
had her in*her power, killed her and her 
sister, and throw their bodies into a well, 
which they filled up with earth, not without 
the privity and assistance of Perdiccas, who 
in the time immediately following the king’s 
death, umler cover of the name of Arrhi- 
diBus, whom he carried about him as a sort 
of guard to his jxnson, exercised the chief 
Authority Arrhidanis, who was Philip’s son 
by an obscure woman of the name of Pliil- 
inna, wjus himself of weak intollect, not that 
he ha<i been originally deHcient either in 
body or min<l ; on the contrary, in his child- 
hood, he had showed a happy and promising 
character enough. But a diseased habit of 
l>ody, caused bv drugs which Olympias gave 
him, had ruined not only his health, but hU 
understanding. 
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After Sylla became master of Rome, he | 
vjiJ^hed to make Caesar put away his wife | 
Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, the late sole 
ruler of the commonwealth, but was unable 
fo effect it either by promises or imtimida- 
tion, and so contented him.self with confis- 
cating her dowry. The ground of Sylla’s 
hostility to Caesar, was the relationship be- 
tween him and Marius; for Marius, the 
elder, married Julia, the .sister of Cajsar’s 
father, and had by her the younger Marius, 
who consequently was Caesar’s first cou.sin. 
And though at the beginning, while so many 
to be put to death and there was so 
^J'uch to do, Caesar was overlooked by Sylla, 
yet he would not keep quiet, but presented 


I himself to the people as a candidate for the 
I priesthood, though he was yet a mere boy. 
Sylla, without any ojien opposition, teok 
measures to have him rejected, and in con- 
sultation whether he should be put to death, 
when it ^as urged by some that it was not 
worth his while to contrive the death of a 
boy, he answered, that they knew little who 
did not see more than one Marius in that 
boy. Caesar, on being informed of this say- 
ing, “Oncealed himself, and for a consider- 
•able time kept out of the way in the oounti^ 
of the Sabines, often changing his quarters, 
till one night, as he was removing from one 
house to another on account of his health, 
he fell into the hands of Sylla’s soldiers, 
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were searching those parts in order to ap- 
prehend any who had absconded. Caesar, 
^ a bribe of two talents, prevailed with 
Cornelius, their captain, to let him go, and 
was no sooner dismissed but he put to sea, 
and made for Bithynia. After a short stay 
there with Nicomedes, the king, in his pas- 
sage back he was taken near the island 
Pharmacusa by some of the pirates, who, at 
that time, with large fleets of ships and in- 
numerable smaller vessels infested the seas 
everywhere. ‘ 

When thesQ men at first demanded of him 
twenty talents for his ransom, he laughed at 
them for not understanding the value of 
their prisoner, and voluntarily engaged to 
give them fifty. He presently despatched 
those about him to several places to raise the 
money, till at last he was left among a set of 
the most bloodthirsty people in the world, 
the Cilicians, only with one friend and two 
attendants. Yet he made so little of them, 
that when he had a mind to sleep, he would 
send to them, and order them to make no 
noise. For thirty-eight days, with all the 
freedom in the world, he amused himself 
with joining in their exercises h-nd games, 
as if they had not been his keepers, but his 
guards. He wrote verses and sj)eeches, and 
made them his auditors, and those who did 
not admire them, he called to their faces 
illiterate and barbarous, and would often, 
in raillery, threaten to hang them. They 
were greatlv taken with this, and attributed 
his free talking to a kind of simplicity and 
boyish playfulness. As soon as his ran- 
som was come from Miletus, he paid it, and 
was discharged, and proceeded at once to 
man some ships at the port of Miletus, and 
went in pursuit of the pirates, whom he sur- 
prised with their ships still stationed at the 
island, and took most of them . Their money 
he made his prize, and the men he secured 
in prison at Pergamus, and made application 
to Junius, who was then governor of Asia, 
to whose office it belonged as praetor, to de- 
termine their punishment. Junius, having 
his eye upon tlie money, for the sum was 
considerable, said he would think at his 
leisure what to do with the prisoners, upon 
which Caesar took his leave of him, and went 
off to Pergamus, where he ordered the pi- 
rates to be brought forth and (Crucified; the 
pimishment he had often threatened them 
with whilst he was in their handstand they 
little dreamed he was in earnest. 

In the mean time Sylla^s power being now 
on the decline, Caesar’s friends advisea him 
to return to Rome, but he went to Rhodes, 
'and entere<^ himself in the school of Apollo- 
nius, Melon’s son, a famous rhetorician, 
one who had the reputation of a worthy 
man, and had Cicero for one of his scholars. 
Caesar is said to have been adimrably fitted 
by nature to make a great statesman and or- 
ator, And to have taken such pains to improve 


his genius JM^tty, that without dispute he 
might chal|||^^ the second place. More he 
did not ainr^ as choosing to be first rather 
amongst men of arms and power, and 
therefore, never rose to that height of elo- 
quence to which nature would have carried 
him, his attention being diverted to those 
expeditions and designs, which at length 
gained him the empire. And he himself fin 
his answer to Cicero’s panegyric on*’ Cato 
desires his reader not to compare the plain 
discourse of a soldier with the harangues of 
an orator who had not only fine parts, but 
had employed his life in this study. 

When he was returned to Rome, he ac- 
cused Dolabella of maladministration, and 
many cities of Greece came in to attest it. 
Dollabella was acquitted, and Caesar, in re- 
turn for the support he had received from 
the Greeks, assisted them in their prosecu- 
tion of Publius Antonius for corrupt prac- 
tice.s, before Marcus Lucullus, pfaetor of Mace- 
donia. In this course he so far succeeded, 
that Antonius was forced to appeal to the 
tribunes at Rome, alleging that in Greece he 
could not have fair play against Grecians. 
Tn his pleadings at Rome, his eloquence so on 
obtained him great credit and favor, and he 
won no less upon the affections of the peo- 
ple by the affability of his manners and ad- 
dress, in which he showed a tact and consid- 
eration beyond whab could have been expect- 
ed at his age ; and the open house he kept, 
tlie entertainments he gave, and the general 
splendor of his manner of life contributed lit- 
tle by little to create and increase his political 
influence. His enemies slighted the gi^wth 
of it at first, presuming it would soon fail 
when his money was gone ; whilst in the mean 
time it was growing up and flourishing among 
the common people. When his power at last 
was established and not to be overthrown, 
and now openly tended to the altering of the 
whole constitution, they were aware too late, 
that there is no beginning so mean, which 
continued application will not make consid- 
erable, and that despising a danger at first, 
will make it at last irresistible. Cicero was 
the first who had any suspicions of his de- 
signs upon the government, and, as a good 
pilot is apprehensive of a storm when the 
sea is most smiling, saw the designing tem- 
per of the man through this disguise of good- 
humor and affability, and said, that in gen- 
eral, in all he did and undertook, he detected 
the ambition for absolute power, “ but when 
I see his hair bo carefully arranged, and ob- 
serve him adjusting it with one fingor, I 
cannot imagine it should enter into such a 
man’s thoughts to subvert the Roman state.' 
But of this more hereafter. ^ 

^ The first proof he had of the people s 
good-will to nim, was when he received hr 
tneir suffrages a tribuneship in the army, 
came out on the list with a higher place than 
Gains Popilius. A second and dearer in- 
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time had been lost to the city. It had al- 
ways been the custom at Rome to make fun- 
eral orations in praise of elderly matrons^ 
but there was no precedent of any upon 
young women till Caesar first made one upon 
the death of his own wife. This also pro- 
cured him fsS^or, and by this show of affec- 
tion he won upon the feelings of the people, 
who looked upon him as a man of great ten- 
derness and kindness of heart. After he had 
buried his* wife, he went as quaestor into 
Snain under one of the praetors, named Vetus, 
wliom he honored ever after, and made his 
sou his own quaestor, when he himself came 
to be praetor. After this employment was 
ended, he married Pompeia, his third wife, 
having then a daughter by Cornelia, his 
first wife, whom he afterwards married to 
Pompey the Great. He was so profuse in 
his expenses, that before he had anv public 
employment, he was in debt thirteen nundred 
talents, and many thought that by incurring 
such expense to be popular, he changed a 
solid good for what would prove but a short 
and uncertain return; but in truth he was 
purchasing what was of the greatest value at 
an inconsiderable rate. When he was made 
surveyor of the Appian way, he disbursed, 
besides the public money, a great sum out of 
his private purse; and when he was gedile, he 
rovided such a number of gladiators, that 
e entertained the people with three hun- 
dred and twenty single combats, and by his 
great liberality and magnificence in theatri- 
cal shows, in processions, and public feast- 
ings, he threw into the shade all the attempts 
that had been made before him, and gained 
80 much upon the people, that every one was 
eager to find out new offices and new honors 
lor him in return for his munificence. 

There being two factions in the city, one 
that of Sylla, which was very powerful, the 
other that of Marius, which was then broken 
and in a very low condition, he undertook to 
revive this and to make it his own. And U) 
this end, whilst he was in the height of his 
repute with the people for the magnificerft ! 
shows he gave as SEjdile, he ordered images of 
Marius, and figures of Victory, with trophies 
>n their hands, to be carried privately in the 
*^rght and plac^ in the capit<n. Next mom- 
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ing, when some saw them bright with gold 
and beautifully made, with inscriptions upon 
them, referring them to Marius’s exploits 
over the Cimbrians, they weue surprised at 
the boldness of him who had set them up, 
nor was it difficult to guess who was. 
The fame of this soon spread and brought 
together a great concourse of people. Some 
cried out that it was an open attempt against 
the established government thus to revive 
those honors which had been buried by the 
laws and decrees of the senate; that Caesar 
had done it to sound the temper of the j)eo- 
ple whom he had prepared before, and to try 
whether they were tame enough to bear his 
humor, and would quietly give way to his 
innovations. On the other hand, Marius’s 
party took courage, and it was incredible how 
numerous they were suddenly seen to be, and 
what a multitude of them appt^ared and came 
shouting into the capitol. Many, when they 
saw Marius’s likeness, cried for joy, and 
Caesar was highly extolled as the one man, 
in the place of all others, who was a relation 
worthy of Marius. Upon this the senate 
met, and Catulus Lntatius, one of the most 
eminent Udmans of that time, stood up and 
inveighed against Caesar, closing his speech 
with the remarkable saying, tliat Ctesar was 
now not working mines, but planting bathir- 
ies to overthrow tiie state. But when Cio- 
sar had made an apology for himself, and 
satisfied the senab*, his admirers were very 
much animated, and advised him not to de- 
part from his own thoughts for any one, 
since with the people’s gcx^il favor he would 
ere long get the better of them all, and be the 
first man in the commonwealth. 

At this time, Metellns, the Iligh-Priest, 
died, and Catulus and Isauricus, pjrsons of 
the highest reputation, and who lui^ great 
influence in the senate, were competitors for 
the office; yet Cjesar would not give way to 
them, but presented himself to the people as 
a candi<late against them. 'I'he several par- 
ties seeming very equal, Catulus, who, l>e- 
cause he had the most honor to lose, was the 
most apprehensive of the event, sent to Ca 3 - 
.sar to buy him off, with offers of a great sum 
of money. But his answer was, that he was 
ready to borrow a larger sum tha.i that, to 
carry on the contest. Upon the day of elec- 
tion, as his mother conducted him out of 
doors with tears, after embracing her, “ My 
mother,” he said, “to-day you will seo me 
either Itigh-Priest, or an exile.” Whentlie 
votes were taken, after a great struggle, be 
carried it, and excited among the senate and 
nobility great alarm lest he might now urge 
on the people to every kind of insolence* 
And Piso and Catulus found fault with Cice- 
ro for having let Caesar escape, when in lAie 
conspiracy of Catiline he had given the pv* 
emment such advantage against him. For 
Catiline, who had desired not only to change 
the present state of a^rs, but to subvert the 
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■whole empire and confound all, had himaelf 
taken to flight, while the evidence was yet 
incomplete against him, before his ultimate 
urposes had been properly discovered. But 
e nad left Lentulus and Cethegus in the 
city t(^upply his place in the conspiracy, and 
whether they received any secret encourage- 
ment and assistance from Caesar is uncertain; 
all that is certain, is, that they were fully 
convicted in the senate, and when Cicero, the 
consul, asked the several opinions of the sen- 
ators, how they would have them punished, 
all who spoke before Caesar sentenced them 
to death; but Caesar stood up and made a 
set speech, in which he told them, that he 
thought it without precedent and not just to 
take away the lives of persons of their birth 
and distinction before they were fairly tried, 
unless there was an absolute necessity for it; 
but that if they were kept confined in any 
towns of Italy, Cicero himself should choose, 
till Catiline was defeated, then the senate 
might in peace and at their leisure determine 
what was best to be done. 

This sentence of his carried so much ap- 
pearance o| humanity, and he gave it such 
advantage by the, eloquence with which he 
urged it, that no^ only those who spoke 
after him closed with it, but even they who 
had before given a contrary opinion, now 
come ever to liis, till it came about to Ca- 
tulus’s and Cato’s turn to speak. They 
warmly opposed it, and Cato intimated in 
his speech the suspicion of Caesar himself, 
and pressed the matter so strongly, that the 
criminals were given up to suffer execution. 
As Caesar was going out of the senate, many 
of the young men who at that time acted as 
guards to Cicero, ran in with their naked 
swords to assault liim. But Curio, it is said, 
threw his gown over him, and conveyed him 
away, and Cicero himself, when the young 
men looked up to see his wishes, gave a sign 
not to kill him, either for fear of the people, 
or because he thought the murder unjust and 
illegal. If this be true, I wonder how Cicero 
came to omit all mention of it in his book 
about his consulship. He was blamed, how- 
ever, afterwards, for not having made use of 
■ so fortunate an* opportunity against Ciesar, 
as if he had let it escape him out of fear of 
the populace, who, indeed, showed remark- 
able solicitude about Caesar, and some time 
after, when he went into the senate to clear 
himself of the suspicions he lay under, and 
found great clamors raised against hfm, upon 
the senate in consequepce sitting longer than 
ordinary, they went up to the house in a tu- 
mult, and beset it, demanding Caesar, and 
requiring them to dismiss him. Upon this, 
Cato, much fearing some movement among 
th^ poor citizens, who were always the first 
to kindle the flame among the people, and 
placed all their hopes in Caesar, persuaded 
the senate to give them a monthly allowance 
of corn, an^expedient which put the common- 


f wealth to the extraordinary charge of seven 
million five hundred thousand orachnias in 
the year, but quite succeeded in removinij 
the great cause of terror for the present, and 
very much weakened Caesar’s power, who at 
that time was just going to be made prsetor 
and consequently would have been more for- 
midable by his office. 

But there was no disturbance during his 
prsetorship, only what misfortune he met 
with in his own domestic affairs. Publius 
Clodius was a patrician by descent, eminent 
both for his riches and eloquence, but in licen- 
tiousness of life and audacity exceeded the 
most noted profligates of the day. He was 
in love with Pompeia, Csesar’s wife, and she 
had no aversion to him. But there was 
strict watch kept on her apartment, and Cae- 
sar’s mother, Aurelia, wqo was a discreet 
woman, being continually about her, made 
any interview very dangerous and difficult. 
The Romans have a goddess wJfbrn they call 
Bona, the same whom the Greeks call G\ nsc- 
cea. The Phrygians, who claim a peculiar 
title to her, say she was mother to Midas. 
The Romans profess she was one of the Dry- 
ads, and married to Faun us. The Grecians af- 
firm that she is that mother of Bacchus w hose 
name is not to be uttered, and, for this rea- 
son, the women who celebrate her festival, 
cover the tents with vine-branches, and, in 
accordance with the fable, a consecrated ser- 
pent is placed by the goddess. It is not law- 
ful for a man to be by, nor so much as in the 
house, whilst the rites are celebrated, but 
the women by themselves perform the sacred 
offices, which are said to be much the sijme 
with those used in the solemnities of Orpheus. 
When the festival comes, the husband, who 
is either consul or prsetor, and with him every 
male creature, quits the house. The wife 
then taking it under her care, sets it in order, 
and the principal ceremonies are performed 
during the night, the women playing together 
amongst themselves as they keep watch, and 
music of various kinds going on. 

As Pompeia was at that time celebrating 
this feast, Clodius, who as yet had no beard, 
and so thought to pass undiscovered, took 
upon hjm the dress and ornaments of a 
singing woman, and so oanie thither, having 
the air of a young girl. Finding the doors 
ojien, he was without any stop introduced by 
the maid, w’ho was in the intrigue. She 
presently ran to tell Pompeia, but as she was 
away a long time, he grew uneasy in waiting 
for her, and left his post and traversed the 
house from one room to another, still taking 
care to avoid the lights, till at last Aurelia’s 
woman met him, and invited him to play 
with her, as the women did among them- 
selves. He refused to comply, .and she pre- 
sently pulled him forward, and asked him 
who he was, and whence he came. Clodius 
told her he was waiting for Pompeia’s own 
maid, Abra, being in fact her own name also, 
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and as he said so, betrayed himself by his 
voice. Upon which the woman shrieking, 
ran into tbeeorapany where there were lights, 
and cried out, she had discovered a man. 

woman were all in a fright. Aurelia 
covered up the sacred things and stopped the 
proceedings, and having ordered the doors 
to be shut, went about with lights to find 
Clodius, who was ^ot into the maid’s r^m 
that he had come in with, and was seized 
there. The women knew him, and drove 
him out of doors, and at once, that same 
night, went home and told their husbands 
the story. In the morning, it was all about 
the town, what an impious attempt Clodius 
had made, and how he ought to be punished 
as an offender, not only against those whom 
he had affronted, but also against the public 
and the gods. Upon which one of the tri- 
bunes impeached him for profaning the holy 
rites, and some of the principal senators 
combined together and gave evidence against 
him, that besides many other horrible crimes, 
he had been guilty of incest with his own 
sister, who was married to Lucullus. Rut 
the people set themselves against this com- 
bination of tfie nobility, and defended Clodius, 
which was of great service to him with the 
judges, who took alarm and were afraid to 
provoke the multitude. Caesar at once dis- 
missed Pompeia, but being summoned as a 
witness against Clodius, 4said he had nothing 
to charge him with. This looking like a 
paradox, the accuser asked him why he part- 
ed with his wife. Caesar replied, “ I w ished 
my wife to bp not so much as suspected.” 
Some say that Caesar spoke this as his real 
tliought ; others, that he did it to gratify 
the people, who were very earnest to save 
Clodius. Clodius, at any rate, escaped ; 
most of the judges giving their opinions so 
written as to be illegible that tht^y might not 
be in danger from the people by condemning 
him, nor in disgrace with the nobility by ac- 
quitting him. 

Caesar, in the mean time, being out of his 
Praetorship, had got the province of Spain, 
but was in great embarrassment with his 
creditors, who, as he was going off, came 
^pon him, and were very pressing and im- 
p»rtunate. This led him to apply himself 
^ Crassus, who was the richest man in 
l^^me, but wanted Caesar’s youthful vigor 
^d heat to sustain the opposition against 
i ompey. Crassus took upon him to satisfy 
nose creditors who were most uneasy to 
and would not be put off any longer, 
and engaged himself to the amount of eight 
nundred and thirty talents, upon which Cae- 
*ar Was now at liberty to go to his province. 

his journey, as he was crossing the Alps, 
^d passing by a small village of the barbar 
ans witii but few inhabitants and those 
^etohedly poor, his companions asked the 
quf*stion among themselves by way of mock- 
'■y j if there were any canvassing for offices 
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there ; any contentibn^which should be 
permost, or feuds of great men one against 
another. To which Csesar made answer 
seriously, “For my part, I had rather be 
the first man among these fellow's, than the 
second man in Rome.” It is said thqt an- 
other time, when free from business in 
Spain, after reading some part of the history 
ot Alexander, he sat a great while very 
thoughtful, and at last burst out into tears. 
Ilis friends were surprised, and asked him 
the reason of it. “ Do you think,” said he, 
“ I have not just cause to weep, when I con- 
sider that Alexander at my age had conquer- 
ed so many nations, and I have all this time 
done nothing that is memorable V ” As soon 
as he came into Spain he was very active, 
and in a few days had got together ten new 
cohorts of foot in addition to the twenty 
which were there before. With these he 
marched against the Calaici and Lusitani 
and conquered them, and advancing as far 
as the ocean, subdued the tribes which never 
before had been subj(‘ct to the Homans. 
Having managed his military affairs with 
good success, he was equally happy in the 
course of bis civil government. He took 
pains to establish a good understanding 
imongst the several states, and no 1(!88 care 
to heal the differences between debtors and 
creditors. He orderi'd that the cre<litor 
should receive two parts of the d(*btor’8 
yearly iucouKS and that the other part should 
be managed by the debtor himself, till by 
this method the whole debt was at last dis- 
charged. This conduct made him leave his 
province with a fair rej)utation ; being rich 
him.self, and liaving enriched his soldiers, 
and having receiveil from them the honor- 
able name of Imperator. 

There is a law among the Romans, that 
whoever desires the honor of a triiunph must 
stay without the city and expect his answer. 
And another, that those who stand for the 
consulship sliall appear personally uix)n the 
place. Caesar w;is come home at the verv 
time of choosing consuls, and being in a dir- 
ficnlty betwf‘en these two opixisite laws, sent 
to the senate to desire that since he was ob- 
liged to be absent, he might sue for the con- 
sulship by his friends. Cato, being backed 
by tne law, at first opposed his renuest ; a£- 
bVwards yxirceiving that Caesar haci prevail- 
ed with a great part of the senate to comply 
with it, he made it his business to gain time, 
and wenif* on wasting the whole day in* 
speaking. Upon which Cfesar thought fit 
to let the triumph fall, and pursued the con- 
sulship. Entering the town and coming for- 
ward immediately, he had recourse to a piece 
of state-policy by which everybody was de- 
ceived but Cato. Tnis was the reconcilii^ 
of Crassus and Pompey, the two men who 
then were most powerful in Rome. There 
had been a quarrel between them, which he 
now succeeded in making up, ana by this 
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means stren^hened himself by the united 
power of both, and so under the cover of an 
action which carried all the appearance of a 
piece of kindness and good-nature, caused 
what was in effect a revolution in the govern- 
ment. For it was not the quarrel between 
Pompey and Caesar, as most men imagine, 
which was the origin of the civil wars, 
but their union, their conspiring together 
at first to subvert the aristocracy, and 
so quarrelling afterwards between them- 
selves. Cato, who often foretold what the 
consequence of this alliance would be, had 
then the character of a sullen, interfering 
man, but in the end the reputation of a wise 
but unsuccessful counsellor. 

Thus Caesar being doubly supported by 
the interests of Crassus and Pompey, was 
promoted to the consulship, and triumph- 
antly proclaimed with Calpurnius Bibulus. 
When ho entered on his office, he brought in 
bills which would have been preferred with 
better grace by the most audacious of the 
tribunes than by a consul, in which he pro- 
posed the plantation of colonies and division 
of lands, simply to please the commonalty. 
The best and most honorable ofithe senators 
opposed it, upon which, as he had long 
wished for nothing more than for such a 
colorable pretext, he loudly protested how 
m^ch against his will it was to be driven to 
seek support from the people, and how the 
senate’s insulting and harsh conduct left no 
other course possible for him, than to devote 
himself henceforth to the popular cause and 
interest. And so he hurried out of the 
senate, and presenting himself to the people, 
and there placing Crassus and Pompey, one 
on each side of him, he asked them whether 
they consented to the bills he had proposed. 
They owned their assent, upon which he 
desired them to assist him against those 
who had threatened to oppose him with 
their swords. They engaged they would, 
and Pompey added further, that he would 
meet their swords with a sword and buckler 
too. These words the nobles much resented, 
as neither suitable to his own dignity, nor 
becoming the reverence due to the senate, 
bjat resembling rather the vehemence of a 
boy, or the fury of a madman. But the 
people were pleased with it. In order to 
et a yet firmer hold upon Pompey, Cjesar 
aving a daughter, Julia, who had been be- 
fore contracted to Servilius Caepio, now be- 
trothed her to Pompey, and told SVsrvilius he 
should have Pompey’s daughter, who was 
not unengaged either, but promised to %lla’s 
son, Faustus. A little time after, Csesar 
married Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso, 
and got Piso made consul for the year fol- 
lowing. Cato exclaimed loudly against this, 
and protested with a great deal of warmth, 
that it was intolerable the government should 
be prosl^ituted by marriages, and that they 
should advance one another to the commands 


of armies, provinces, and other great posk 
by means of women. Bibulus, Ciesar’s^cS 
league, finding it was to no purpose to od. 
pose his bills, but that he was in danger of 
being murdered in the forum, as also wa^ 
Catq, confined himself to his house, and 
there let the remaining part of his consul, 
ship expire. Pompey, when he was married 
at once filled the forum with soldiers, and 
gave the people his help in passing ^he new 
laws, and secured Caesar the government of 
all Gaul, both on this and the other side of 
the Alps, together with Illyricum, and ths 
command of four legions for five years. 
Cato made some attempts against these pro- 
ceedings, but was seized and led off on the 
way to prison by Caesar, who expected he 
would appeal to the tribunes. But when he 
saw that Cato went along without speaking 
a word, and not only the nobility were in- 
dignant, but that the people, also, out of 
respect for Cato’s virtue, were following in 
silence, and with dejected looks, he himself 
privately desired one of the tribunes to res- 
cue Cato. As for the other senators, some 
few of them attended the house, the rest 
being disgusted, absented themselves. Hence 
Considius, a very old man, took occasion one 
day to tell Csesar, that the senators did not 
meet because they were afraid of his sol- 
diers. Csesar asked, “Why don’t you then, 
out of the same fear, keep at home ? ” To 
which Considius replied, that age was his 
guard against fear, and that the small re- 
mains of his life were not worth much cau- 
tion. But the most disgraceful thing that 
was done in Cfesar’s consulship, wiis his 
assisting to gain the tribuneship, for the 
same Clodius w'ho had made the attempt 
upon his wife’s chastity, and intruded u[)on 
the secret vigils. He was elected on pur- 
pose to effect Cicero’s downfall; nor did 
Ciesar leave the city to join his army, till 
they two had overpowered Cicero, and 
driven him out of Italy. 

Thus far have we followed Caesar’s actions 
before the wars of Gaul. After this, he 
seems to begin his course afredh, and to 
enter upon a new life and scene of action. 
And the period of those wars which he now 
fought, and those many expeditions in which 
he subdued Gaul, showed him to be a sol- 
dier and general not in the least inferior to 
any of the greatest and most admired com- 
manders who had ever appeared at the head 
of armies. For if we compare him with 
the Fabii, the Metelli, the Scipios, and with 
those w'ho were his contemporaries, or not 
long before him, Sylta, Marius, the two Lu- 
culli, or even Pompey himself, whose glory» 
it may be said, went up at that time t® 
heaven for every excellence in war, we shad 
find Caesar’s actions to have surpassed them 
all. One he may be held to^ have outdone 
in consideration of the difficulty of the 
country in which he fought, another in 
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extent of territory which he conquered; 
gome, in the number and strength of the 
enemies whom he defeated; one man, be- 
cause of the wildness and perfidiousness of 
tlie tribes whose good-will he conciliated, 
another in his humanity and clemency to 
those he overpowered ; others, again in his 
jrifts and kindnesses to his soldiers; all alike 
^ the number of the battles which he 
fought* and the enemies whom he killed. 
For he had not pursued the wars in Gaul 
full ten years, when he had taken by storm 
above eight hundred towns, subdued three 
hundred states, and of the three millions of 
men, who made -up the gross sum of those 
with whom at several times he engaged, he 
had killed one million, and taken captive a 
second. 

He was so much master of the good-will 
and hearty sei-vice of his soldiers, that those 
who in other expeditions were but ordinary 
men, displayed a courage past defeating or 
withstanding when they went upon any 
danger where Cmsar’s glory was concerned. 
Such a one was Acilius, who, in the sea- 
fight before Marseilles, had his right hand 
struck off with a sword, yet did not quit his 
buckler out of his left, but struck the ene- 
mies in the face with it, till he drove them 
off, jfnd made himself master of the vessel. 
Such another was Cassius Scaeva, who, in a 
battle near Dyrrhachiiwn, had one of his 
eyes shot out with an arrow, his shoulder 
pierced with one javelin, and his thigh with 
another; and having received one hundred 
and thirty darts upon his targ(‘t, called to 
the enemy, as though he would surrender 
himself. But when two of them came up 
to him, he cut off the shoulder of one with 
a sword, and by a blow over the face forced 
the other to retire, and so with the assistance 
of his friends, who now came up, made his 
escape. Again, in Britain, when some of 
the foremost officers had accidentally got 
into a morass full of water, and there were 
assaulted by the enemy, a common soldier, 
whilst Caesar stood and looked on, threw 
himself into the midst of them, and after 
many signal demonstrations of his valor, 
rescued the officers, and beat off the bar- 
barians. He himself, in the end, took to 
the water, and with much difficulty, partly 
by swimming, partly by wading, passed it, 
but in the passage lost his shield. CatJsar 
and his officers saw it and admired, and 
Went to meet him with joy and acclamation, 
but the soldier, much aejected and in tears, 
threw himself down at Caesar’s feet, and 
^g^d bis pardon for having let go his 
buckler. Another time in Africa, Scipio 
having taken a ship of Caesar’s^in which 
Granius Petro, lately appointed quaestor, 
sailing, gave the other passengem as 
prize to his soldiers, but thought fit to 
offer the quaestor his life. But he said it 
not usual for Caesar’s soldiers to take. 
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but give mercy, and having said so, fell 
upon his sword and killed himself. 

This love of honor and passion for distinc- 
tion were inspired into them and cherished 
in them by Caesar himself, who, by his un- 
sparing distribution of money and honors, 
showed them that he did not neap up wealth 
from the wars for his own luxury, or tlie grati- 
fying his private pleasures, but that all he re- 
ceived was but a public fund laid by for the 
reward and encouragement of valor, and that 
he looked upon all he gave to deserving sol- 
diers as so much increase to his own riches. 
Added to this also, there was no danger to 
which he did not willingly exjx)se himself, 
no labor from which he pleaded an exemp- 
tion. His contempt oi danger was not 
so much wondered at by his soldiers 
because they knew how much he cov- 
eted honor. But his enduring so much 
hardship, which he did to all apjx»arance be- 
yond his natural strength, very much aston- 
ished them. For he was a spare man, had a 
soft and white skin, was distempered in the 
head and subject to an epilepsy, which, it is 
said, first seized him at Corduba. But he did 
not make the weakness of his constitution a 
pretext for his e.ase, but rather used war as 
the best physic against his indispositions ; 
whilst by indefatigable journeys, coarse diet, 
frequent lodging in the field, and continual 
laborious exercise, In^ struggled with his dis- 
eases, and fortified his l>ody again.st all at- 
tacks. He slept generally in his chariots or 
litb'rs, employing even his rest in pursuit of 
action. In the day he was tlius carried to 
the forts, garrisons, and c.am|>s, one servant 
sitting with him, who u8»m 1 to write down what 
he dictated as he went, and a soldier attending 
behind with his swonl drawn. He drove so 
rapidly, that when h(i first left Rome, he ar- 
rived at the river Rhone within eight days. 
He had been an exiM*rt rider from his child- 
' hood ; for it was usual with him to sit with 
his hands joined together behind his back, 
and so to put his liorse to its full speed. 
And in this war he disciplined himself so far 
as to he able to dictate letters from on horse- 
back, and to give directions to two who took 
notes at the same time, or, as Oppius says, 
to more. And it is thought that h^ was the 
fiist who contrived means for communicating 
with friends by cipher, when either press of 
busine.ss, or the large extent of the city, left 
him no time for a personal conference al>out 
matters Akat required despatch. How little 
nice he was in his diet, may be seen in the fol- 
lowing instance. When at the table of Vale- 
rius Iveo, who entertained him at supper at 
Milan, a dish of asparagus was put before him 
on which his host instead of oil had poured 
sweet ointment. Ciesar partook of it witk* 
out any disgust, and reprimanded his friend 
for finding^ fault with it. ** For it was 
enough,” said he, ** not to eat what you did 
not like.: but he who relSects on another man*k 
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himself," A.nother time upon the road he 
waa driven by aetorm into a poor man’s cot- 
tage, where he found but one room, and that 
such as would afford but a mean reception 
to a single person, and therefore told his 
companions, places of honor should be given 
up to the greater men, and necessary accom- 
modations to the weaker, and accordingly 
ordered that Oppius, who was in bad health, 
should lodge within, whilst he and the rest 
slept under a shed at the door. 

His first war in Gaul was against the Hel- 
vetians and Tigurini, who having burnt their 
own towns, twelve in number, and four hun- 
dred villages, would have marched forward 
through that part of Gaul which was includ- 
ed in the Roman province, as the Cimbrians 
and Teutons formerly had done. Nor were 
they inferior to these in courage ; and in 
numbers they were equal, being in all three 
hundred thousand, of which one hundred 
and ninety thousand were fighting men. 
Cajsar did not engage the Tigurini in person, 
but Labienus, under his directions, routed 
them near the river Avar. The Helvetians 
surprised Caesar, and unexpectedly set upon 
him as he was conducting his army to a con- 
federate town. He succeeded, however, in 
making his retreat into a strong position, 
where, when he had mustered and marshal- 
led his men, his horse was brought to him 
upon which he said, “ When I have won the 
battle, I will use my horse for the chase, but 
at present let us go against the enemy, and 
accordingly charged them on foot. After a 
long and severe combat, he drove the main 
army out of the field, but found the hardest 
work at their carriages and ramparts, where 
not only the men stood and fought, but the 
women also and children defended themselves 
till they were cut to pieces ; insomuch that 
the fight was scarcely ended till midnight. 
This action, glorious in itself, Caesar crown- 
ed with another yet more noble, by gathering 
in a body all the barbarians that had es- 
caped out of the battle, above one hundred 
thousand in number, and obliging them to 
reoccupy the country which they had desert- 
ed and the cities which they had burnt. 
This he did for fear the Germans should pass 
in and possess themselves of the land whilst 
it lay uninhabited. 

His second war was in defence of the Gauls 
against the Germans, though some time be- 
fore he had made Ariovistus, thei»<iking, re- 
cognized at Rome as an ally. But they 
were very insufferable neighbors to those 
under his government ; and it was probable, 
when occasion offered, they would renounce 
the present arrangements, and march on to 
(^cupy Gaul. But finding his ofilcers timor^ 
ous, and especially those of the young no^ 
bility who came aionj^ with him in hopes of 
turning their oampai|;ns with him into a 
means for their own pleasure or profit, he 


,cai]ed iheif^tber, md advised them fe 
march offv ^ndDOt run tu6 hazard, of a battj© 
against their inclinations, since they had such 
weak and unmanly feelings ; telling them 
that he would take only the tftnth legion, and 
march against the barbarians, whom he did 
not expect to find an enemy more formidable 
than the Cimbri, nor, he added, should they 
find him a general inferior to Marius. Upon 
this, the tenth legion deputed some Of their 
body to pay him their acknowledgments and 
thanks, and the other legions blamed their 
officers, and all, with great vigor and zeal 
followed him many days’ journey, till they 
encamped within two hundred furlongs of 
the enemy. Ariovistus’s courage to some 
extent was cooled upon their very approach; 
for never expecting the Romans would attack 
the Germans, whom he had thought it more 
likely they would not venture to withstand 
even in defence of their own subjects, he was 
the more surprised at Caesar’s conduct, and 
saw his army to be in consternation. They 
were still more discouraged by the prophecies 
of their holy women, who foretell the future 
by observing the eddies of rivers, and taking 
signs from the windings and noise of streams, 
and who now warned them not to engage be- 
fore the next new moon appeared. Caesar 
having had intimation of this, and seeing 
the Germans lie still, thought it expedient 
to attack them whilst they were under these 
apprehensions, rather than sit still and wait 
their time. Accordingly he made his ap- 
proaches to the strong-holds and hills on 
which they lay encamped, and so galled and 
fretted them, that at last they came^down 
with great fury to engage. Rut he gained a 
signal victory, and ])ursued them for four 
hundred furlongs, as far as the Rhine ; all 
which space was covered with spoils and l)od- 
ies of the slain. Ariovistus made shift to 
pass the Rhine with the small remains of an 
army, for it is said the number of the slain 
amounted to eighty thousand. 

After this action, Cjesar left his army at 
their winter-quarters in the country of the 
Sequani, and in order to attend to affairs at 
Rome, went into that part of Gaul which 
lies on the Po, and wras part of his province; 
for the river Rubicon divides Gaul, which is 
on this side the Alps, from the rest of Italy 
'Fhere he sat dowm and employed himself m 
courting people’s favor; great numbers com- 
ing to him continually, and always 
their recjiuests answered ; for he never failed 
td dismiss all with present pledges of mS 
kindness in hand, and further hopes for the 
future. And during all this time of the war 
in Gaul, Pompey never observed how Caesar 
was on tl» one hand using the arms of Rome 
to effect his conquests, and on the other w*^ 
gaining over and securing to himself th® 
favor of the Romans, with the wealth whicn 
those conquests obtained him. But when n« 
heard that the Belgse, who were the 
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powerful of all the Gauls, ^ inhabited a 
part of the CQuntry, were revolted, and 
had got together a CTeat many thousand men 
in ams, he immediately set out ajid took 
his way thither with great expedition, and 
falling upon the enemy as they were ravaging 
the Gauls, his allies, he soon defeated and 
pat to flight the largest and least scattered 
division of them. For though their numbers 
were gteat, yet they made but a slender 
defence, and the marshes and deep rivers 
were made passable to the I^man foot by 
the vast quantity of dead bodies. Of those 
who revolted, all the tribes that lived near 
the ocean came over without fighting, and 
he, therefore, led his army against the Nervii, 
the fiercest and most warlike people of all in 
those parts. These live in a country covered 
with continuous woods, and having lodged 
their children and property out of the way 
in the depth of the forest, fell upon Cfesar 
with a body of sixty thousand men, before 
ho was prepared for them, while he was 
making his encampment. They soon routed 
his cavalry, and having surrounded the 
twelfth and seventh legions, killed all the 
officers, and ftad not Cjesar himself snatched 
up a buckler, and forced his way through 
his own men to come up to the barbarians, 
or had not the tenth legion, when they saw 
him in danger, run in from the tops of the 
hills, where they lay, and broken tlirough 
the enemy’s ranks to rescue him, in all prob- 
ability not a Roman would have been saved. 
But now, under the influence of Caesar’s l>>ld 
example, they fought a battle, as the phrase 
is, of more than human courage, and yet with 
their utmost efforts they were not able to drive 
the enemy out of the field, but cut them down 
fighting in their defence. For out of sixty 
thousand men, it is stated that not above five 
hundred survived the battle, and of four 
hundred of their senators not above three. 

When the Roman senate had received 
news of this, they voted sacrifices and festi- 
vals to the gods, to be strictly observed for 
the space of fifteen days, a longer space than 
ever was observed for any victory before. 
The danger to which they nad been exposed 
hy the joint outbreak of such a number of 
nations was felt to have been great ; and the 
pople’s fondness for Caesar gave additional 
lustre to successes achieved by him. He 
now, after settling every thing in Gaul, came 
pack again, and spent the winter by the Po, 
Ui order to carry on the designs he had in 
nand at Rome. All who were candidates for 
001(^8 used his assistance, and were supplied 
^loney from him to corrupt the people 
and buy their votes, in retilm of which, when 
Ju^y were chosen, they did all things to^ ad- 
jjnce hia power. But what was more considw- 
the most eminent and powerful men in 
l^me in great numbers came to visit him at 
ucca, Pompey, and Crassus, and Appius, 
® governor of Sardinia, and Nepos, the 
33 


•proconsul of Spain, so that there were ir 
the place at one time one hundred and twent3 
lictors, and more than two hundred senators 
In deliberation here held, it was delerminec 
that Pompey and Crassus should be consuh 
again for tne following year; that Caesar 
should have a fresh supply of money, and 
that his command should be renewed to him 
for five years more. It seemed very extrava= 
gant to all thinking men, that those very 
persons who had received so much money 
from Caesar should persuade the senate to 
grant him more, as if he were in want. 
Though in truth it was not so much upon 
persuasion as compulsion, that, with sorrow 
and groans for their own acts, they passed 
the measure. Cato was not present, for they 
had sent him seasonably out of the way into 
Cyprus ; but Favonius, who was a zealous 
imitator of Cato, when he found he could do 
no good by opposing it, broke out of the 
house, and loudly declaimed against these 
proceedings to the people, but none gave him 
any hearing ; some slighting him out of 
respect to Crassus and Pompey, and the 
greater part to gratify Cflesar, on whom de- 
pended theii* hopes. 

After this, Cnesar returned again to his 
forces in Gaul, where he found that country 
involved in a dangerous war, two strong 
nations of the Germans having lately passed 
the Rhine, to conquer it; one of them oal!e<l 
the Usipes, the other the TenteritJO. Of the 
war with this people, Cjcsar himself has 
given this account in h’s commentaries, that 
the barbarians, liaving sent ambas8a<lor8 to 
treat with him, did, during the treaty, 
upon him in his march, by wliich means with 
eight hundred men they rout<*d five thousand 
of his horse, who di«l not suspect their com- 
ing ; that afterwards they sent other ambas- 
sadors to renew the same fraudulent practices, 
whom he kept in custody, and led on his 
army against the bar))aririnR, as judging it 
mere simplicity to keep faith with those who 
had so faithlessly broken the terms they had 
agreed to. But'Tanusius states, that when 
tlie senate decreed festivals and sacrifices 
for this victory, Cato declared it Uy be his 
opinion that C®sar ought to bo given into 
the hamls of the barbarians, that so tne guilt 
which this breach of faith might otherwise 
bring upon the state, might be expiated by 
transferring the curse on him, who was the 
occasion of it. Of those who passed the 
Rhine, ti/Ye were four hundred thousand 
cut off; those few who escaped were sheltered 
bv the Sugambri, a people of G<*rmany, 
Caesar took hold of this pretence to invade 
the Germans, being at the same time ambi- 
tious ef the honor of being the first man that 
should pass the Rhine with an army. H# 
carriefd a bridge across it, though it was very 
wide, and the current at that particular 
point very full, strong, and violent, bringing 
down with its waters trunks of trees, and 
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lUul in the war. Which if he had done a 
Ele later, when Caesar was taken up with the 
ivil wars, Italy had been put into as great a 
,^rror as before it was by the Cimbri. But 
a'sar, who above all men was gifted with 
lie faculty of making the right use of every 
thing in vvar, and most especially of seizing 
the right moment, as soon as he heard of the 
re volt, returned immediately the same way he | 
and showed the barbarians, by the 
quickness of his march in such a severe sea- 
son, that an army was advancing against 
tiieni which was invincible. For in the time 
that one would have thought it scarce credi- 
ble that a courier or express should have 
come with a message from him, he himself 
aj»{>eared with all his army, ravaging tlie 
oountiy, reducing their posts, subduing their 
towns, receiving into his protection those 
who declared for him. Till at last tlie E<lni, 
who hitherto had styled themselves brethren 
to the Romans, and had been much honored 
I'V them, declared against him, and joined 
the rebels, to the great discouragement of his 
army. Accordingly he removed thence, and 
)>ass.*d tlie cowntry of the Ligones, desiring 
to reach the territories of the Sequani, who 
wt're his friends, and who lay like a bulwark 
in front of Italy against tlie other tribes of 
(iaiil. 'rhere the enemy came uixin him, 
and surrounded him with many myriads, 
uhoin lie also w’as eager (o engage; and at 
la>^t, after some time and with much slaugh- 
ter, gained on the whole a coin})lete victory ; 
though at first lie appeal*^ to have met wdtl* 
s'Mue r(*vers(*, and the Ariiveni show you a 
small s^ord hanging up in a temjde, which 
tne} say w'as taken from Caesar. C.esarsaw 
this afterw'ards hinisidf, and smiled, and 
"hen Ills friends advised it should be takmi 
'lewn, would not permit it, because he looked 
tip* *11 it as consecrated. 


After the defeat, a great part of those who 
U'i tjscaped fled with their king into a town 
^.1 le(l Alesia, wdiich Caesar besieged, tliough 
m li' ight of the wnalls, and number of those 
" eebuided them, made it appear iinpreg- 
M \ ti^eantime, from w ithout tlie 
' ‘ Is. he was assailed by a greater danger 
‘•ni can be expressed. For the choice 


to engage and defeat so many thousands of 
men without the town, and not be perceived 
by those within, but yet more, that the Ro- 
mans themselves, who guarded their wall 
which W’as next to the town, should bo 
strangers to it. For even they knew noth- 
ing of the victory, ti^I they heard tlie cries of 
the men and lamentations of the women who 
were in the towm, and had from thence seen 
the Romans at a distance carrying into 
their camp a great quantity of ‘bucklers, 
adorned with gold and silver, many breast- 
plates stained with blood, besides cups aiul 
tents made in tlie Gallic fashion. 8 o soon 
did so vast an army dissolve and vanish like 
a ghost or dream, the greatest part of them 
being killed ujxin the sjxit. Tliose who were 
in Alesia, having given themselves and Cie- 
sar mncli trouble, siirrend^^l at last ; and 
Vergentorix, who was tltf'SEief .spring of all 
the war, putting his.^jt^jf armor on, and 
a<lorning Iiis horse, 'it^/Ont of the gates, 
and made a turn a^^^t^Ca^sar as lie was 
sitting, tlien (piittedJrtlf borse, thnwv olf liis 
armor, ami reniainecr ^Siting (pii»‘tly at Cbe- 
sar’s feet niitiihe wa^leKl away to be reserved 
for the trinnqin. 

Cie.sar had long ago resolved upon the over- 
throw of Ponip«*y, as had Poinpi'y for that 
matter, n]>on liis. For C'rassus, tin* fear of 
wliom had liitlnu to k(*))( tlioni in ])oaco,|iaving 
now been kilhul in rarMiia, if tli(‘ omM)f them 
w’ish(*(l to make hinisidf the greatc.st man in 
Roim‘, he liad only to overthrow tlie oMht ; 
and if lie again wIsIkmI lo pn‘veiit his own. 
fall. li(* liad notliiiig for it but to b(‘ before- 
hand with him w’lioiii lie fisared. iVmipey Ijaal 
not been long nmPu* aiiysueh apju'ehen.sioiis, 
having till lat«dy despised ('lesar, as thinking 
it no ililtieiilt matter to jmtdown liim whom 
he himself liad advanced. But Ca*sar had 


(*iitertaiiie<l this design from the beginning 
against his rivals, ami Jiad retinsl, like, an 
exp<*rt wre.stler, b) ])repan; himself apart for 
the combat. Making the (iallic wars hisex- 
ereise-groiiml, lie had at once improved the 
strength of his soldiery, and had Indglitened 
his own glory by his great actions, so that he 
was look<Ml on as one who might eliallengo 
comparison w ith Boriipey. Nor did In* let go 


* »aul, picked out of each nation, and w’ell any of tlio.se advantages w’hitdi were nowgiv- 
came to relieve Alesia, to the num- eri him both by I’ompey hiin.self ami the 
hundred thousand; nor w’ere times, ami tluGJl government of Rfune, where 

all who were candidates for offices jfublicly 


town less than one hundred and 
So that Cfesar being 
betwdxt two such forces, w’as com- 
1 himself by two walls, one 

’^rds the town, the other against the re- 


gave inoneji, and without any shame bribed 
the people, who having received their pay, 
did not contend for their henefaebjrs with 
tlieir bare suffrages, but with bow.s, swords, 


knowing if these forces j and slings. So that after having many times 
ruif affairs w’ould be entirely i .stained the place of election with the blood of 


The danger 4 ;hat he underwent lie- j men killed upon the .qxit, they hdt the city at • 


^'Uiu'd, 

^aaii trained him great honor on | la.st w ithout a government at all, to be car- 

f and g^ve him an opportunity j ried alK)ut like a ship without a pilot to 

/^wirnr uir. i gteer her; while all who had any wisdom 

could only be thankful if a course of such 
wild and stormy disorder and madness 


^•ndi V ff instances of his valor and 

Orif^ J ^*^y other contest had done, 
bonders much how he should be able 
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might end no worse than in a monarchy. 
Some were so bold as to declare openly, that 
the government was incurable but by a mon- 
archy, and that they ought to take that rem- 
edy from the hands of the gentlest physi- 
cian, meaning Pompey, who, though in 
words he pretended to decline it, yet in re- 
ality made his utmost efforts to h© declared 
dictator. Cato perceiving his design, pre- 
vailed with the senate to make him sole 
consul, that with the offer of a more legal 
sort of monarchy he might be withheld from 
demanding the dictatorship, They over and 
above voted him the continuance of his pro- 
vinces, for he had two, Spain and all Africa, 
which he governed by his lieutenants, and 
maintained armies under him, at the yearly 
charge of a thousand talents out of the pub- 
lic treasury. 

Upon this Caesar also sent and petitioned 
for the consulship, and the continuance of 
his provinces. Pompey at first did not stir 
in it, but Marcellus and Lentulus opposed it, 
who had always hated Caesar, aud now did 
every thing, whether fit or unfit, which 
might disgrace and affront h^. For they 
took away the privilege of Roman citizens 
from the people of New Comum, who were 
a colony that Caesar had lately planted 
in Gaul; and Marcellus, who was then con- 
sul, ordered one of the senators of that town, 
then at Rome, to be whipped, and told him 
he laid that mark upon him to signify he 
was no citizen of Rome, bidding him, when 
he went back again; to show it to Caesar. 
After Marcellus’s consulship, Caesar began to 
lavish gifts upon all the public men out of the 
riches he had taken from the Gauls ; dis- 
charged Curio, the tribune, from his great 
debts ; gave Paulus, then consul, fifteen 
hundred talents, with which he built the 
noble court of justice, adjoining the fonim; 
to supply the place of that called the Ful- 
vian. ^^ompey, alarmed at these prepara- 
tions, now openly took steps, both by him- 
self and his friends, to have a successor ap- 
ointed in Caesar’s room, and sent to demand 
ack the soldiers whom he had lent him to 
carry on the wars in Gaul. Caesar returned 
them, and made each soldier a present of 
two hundred and fifty drachmas. The offi- 
cer who brought them home to Pompey, 
spread amongst the people no very fair or 
favorable report of Caesar, and flattered 
Pompey himself with false suggestions that 
he was wished for by Caesar’s army ; and 
though his affairs here were in some* embar- 
rassment through the envy of some, and the 
ill state of the government, yet there the army 
was at his command, and it they once crossed 
into Italy, would presently declare for him ; 
so weary were they of Caesar’s endless expe- 
ditions, and so suspicious of his designs for a 
monarchy. Upon this Pompey grew presump- 
tuous, and neglected all warlike preparations, 
as fearing no danger, and used no other 


means against him than mere speeches and 
votes, for which Caesar cared nothing, 
one of his captains, it is said, who was sent 
by him to Romei standing before the senate- 
house one day, and being told that the sen* 
ate would not give Caesar a longer time in 
his government, clapped his hand on the 
hilt of his sword, and said, “ But th;. 
shall.” 

Yet the demands which Caesar niade had 
the fairest colors of equity imaginable. For 
he proposed to lay down his arms, and that 
Pompey should do the same, and both togeth- 
er should become private men, and each ex- 
pect a reward of his services from the public. 
For that those who proposed to disarm him, 
and at the same time to confirm Pompey in all 
the power he held, were simply establishing 
the one in the tyranny which they accused 
the other of aiming at. When Curio made 
these proposals to the people in Caesar’s 
name, he was loudly applauded, and some 
threw garlands towards him, and dismissed 
him as they do successful wrestlers, crowm^i 
with flowers. Antony, being tribune, pro 
duced a letter sent from Caesar on this occa- 
sion, and read it, though the consuls did 
what they could to oppose it. But Scipio, 
Pompey’ 8 father-in-law, proposed in the 
senate, that if Caesar did not lay down his 
arms within such a time, he should be voted 
an enemy; and the consuls putting it to th»* 
question, whether Pompey should dismiss 
his soldiers, and again, whether Caesar should 
disband his, very few assented to the first, 
but almost all to the latter. But Antony pro- 
posing again, that both should lay down their 
commissions, all but a very few agi’eed toil. 
Scipio was upon this very violent, and ben- 
tulus the consul cried aloud, that they liad 1 
need of arms, and not of suffrages, against I 
a robber; so that the senators for the piesent 
adjourned, and appeared in mourning as a 
mark of their giief for the dissension. 

Afterwards there came other letters from ' 
Ciesar, which seemed yet more moderate, 
for he proposed to quit every thing else, 
and only to retain Gaul within the Alps* 
Illyricuin, and two legions, till he should 
stand a second time for consul. Cicero, 
the orator, who was lately returned from 
Cilicia, endeavored to reconcile differences, 
and softened Pompey,’ who was willing ^ 
comply in other things, but not to 
him the soldiers. At last Cicero used bn 
persuasions with Caesar's friends to accept 
of the provinces, and six thousand soldier^ 
only, and so to make up the quarrel. And 
Pompey was inclined to give way to thn. 
but Lentulus, the consul, would not heark^* 
to it, but drove Antony and Curio out of 
senate-house -with insults, by which 
afforded Caesar the most plausible preten^ 
that could be, and one which he coul^ 
readily use to inflame the soldiers, by 
ing them two persona of such repute ^ 
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iuthority, who were forced to escape in a 
hired carria^ in the dreas of slaves. For so 
they were glad to disguise themselves, when 
they fled out of Rome. . 

There were not about him at that time 
above three hundred horee, and five thou- 
sand foot; for the rest of his army, which 
was left behind the Alps, was to be brought 
after hipi by officers who had received orders 
for that purpose. But he thought the first 
motion towards the design which he liad on 
fiK)t did not require large forces at present, 
and that what was wanted was to make this 
fii-st step suddenly, and so as to astound his 
enemies with the boldness of it; as it would 
be easier, he thought, to throw them into 
consternation by doing what they never 
anticipated, than fairly to conquer them, if 
he had alarmed them by his preparations. 
And therefore, he commanded his captains 
and other officers to go only with their 
swords in their hands, without any other 
arms, and make themselves masters of 
Ariiuinum, a large city of Gaul, with as 
little disturbance and bloodshed as possible. 
He committod the care of these forces to 
Hortensius, and himself spent the day in 
public as a stander-by and spectator of the 
gladiators, who exercised before him. A 
little before night he attended to his person, 
and then went into the hall, and conversed 
for some time with thos(f he had invited to 
supper, till it began to grow dusk, when he 
rose from table, and made his excuses to the 
company, begging them to stay till he came 
back, having- already given private direc- 
tions t* a few immediate friends, that they 
should follow him, not all the same way, 
but some one way, some another, lie him- 
self got into one of the hired carriages, and 
drove at first another way, but presently 
turned towards Ariminum. When he came 
to the river Rubicon, wffiich parts Gaul 
"ithin the Alps from the rest of Italy, his 
thoughts began to work, now he was just 
entering upon the danger, and he wavered 
niuch in his mind, when he considered the 
greatness of the enterprise into which he 
>vas throwing himself. He checked his 
cour.se, and ordered a halt, while he revol- 
ted with himself, and often changed his 
opinion one way and the other, without 
Si'Ciiking a word. This was when his pnr- 
fluctuated most; pres<?ntly he also 
•‘^cussed the matter with his friends who 
ere about him, (of which number Asitiius 
OHIO was one,) computing how many 
^‘amities his passing that river would bring 
*J^ankina, and what a relation of it 
.^ouid be transmitted to posterity. At last, 

0 a sert of passion, casting aside calcula- 

and abandoning himself to what might 
me, and using the proverb frequently in 

1 w** souths who enter upon dangerous and 
Id attempts, “ The die is cast,** with these 
drds he took the river. Once over, he 
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used all expedition possiblei, and before it 
was da)r reached Ariminum, and took it. 
It is said that the night before he passed 
the river, he had an impious dream, that he 
was unnaturally familiar with his own 
mother. 

As soon as Ariminum was taken, wide 
gates, so to say, were thrown open, to let in 
war upon every land alike and sea, and with 
the limits of the province, the boundaries qf 
the laws were transgressed. Nor would one 
have thought that, as at other times, the 
mere men and women fled from one town 
of Italy to another in their consternation, 
but that the very towns themselves left 
their sites, and fled for succor to each other. 
The city of Rome was overrun as it were 
with a deluge, by the conflux of f>eople 
flying in from all the neighboring places. 
Magistrates could no longer govern, nor the 
eloquence of any orator nuiet it; it was all 
but suffering shipwreck uy the violence of 
its own tempestuous agitation. The most 
vehement contrary passions and impulses 
were at work everywhere. Nor did those 
who rejoiced^at the prospect of the change 
altogether conceal their feelings, but when 
they met, as in so great a city they frequent- 
ly must, with the alarmed and (b*ject«*d of 
the other party, tlu'y provok(*d quarn‘ls by 
their bold expressions of conli(h‘nce in the 
event. Poinpey, sufficiently disturbed of 
himself, was yet more perplexed by the 
clamors of others; some telling him tliat be 
justly suffered for ha ing armed Cajsar 
against himself and the governinent; others 
blaming him for permitting Ciesar to be 
insolently used by l.,entuluH, wln*n he made 
such ample concessions, and offered such 
reasonable projwsals towards an accomrnodar 
tion. Favoniiis bade him now sbiinp iij>on 
the ground; for once talking big in the 
senate, he desired them not to trouble tliern- 
selves about making any pr<*parations for 
the war, for that he himself, witli one stamp 
of his foot, would fill all Italy w ith soldiers. 
Yet still Pompey at that time had more 
forces than Ciesar ; but he was not permit- 
ted to pursue his own thoughts, but being 
continually disturbed with false rripc^rts aim 
alarms, as if the enemy w’as close upon him 
and carrying all before him, he gave way, 
and let himself be borne down by the gen- 
eral cry. He put forth an edict declaring 
the city to be in a state of anarchy, and left 
it with orefers that the senate should follow 
him, and that no ,one should stay behind 
who did not prefer tyranny to their country ’ 
and liberty. 

The consuls at once fled, without making 
even the usual sacrifices; so did most of the 
senators, carrying off their own goods in aif* 
much haste as if they had been robbing 
their neighbors. Some, who formerhr 
much favored Caesar’s caoseyj^lile jprevau* 
ing alarm, quitted their olfli sentiments, 
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and without a^y prospect of_ 
selves, were carried along by the coi 
stream. It was a melancholy thing tb . _ 
the city tossed in these tumults, like a ship 
given up by her pilots, and left to run, as 
chance guides her, upon any rock in her way. 
Yet, in, spite of their sad condition, people 
still esteemed the place of their exile to be 
their country for Pompey's sake, and fled 
from Rome, as if it had been Csesar’s camp. 
7-<abienus even, who had been one of Caesar’s 
nearest friends, and his lieutenant, and who 
had fought by him zealously in the Gallic 
wars, now deserted him, and went over to 
Pompey. Caesar sent all his money and 
equipage after him, and then sat down 
before Corfinium, which was garrisoned 
with thirty cohorts under the command of 
Domitius. He, in despair of maintaining 
the defence, requested a physician, whom he 
had among his attendants, to give him 
poison; and taking the dose, drank it, in 
hopes of being dispatched by it. But soon 
after, when he was told that Caesar showed 
the utmost clemency towards those he took 
prisoners, he lamented his misfortune, and 
blamed the hastiness of hil resolution. 
His physician consoled him, by informing 
him that he had taken a sleeping draught, 
not a poison; upon which, much rejoiced, 
and rising from his bed, he went presently, 
to Caesar, and gave him ^ the pledge of his 
hand, yet afterwards again went over to 
Pompey. The report of these actions at 
Rome, quieted those who were there, and 
some who had fled thence returned. 

Caesar took into his army Domitiiis’s sol- 
diers, as he did all those whom he found in 
any town enlisted for Pompey’s service. Be- 
ing now strong and formidable enough, he 
advanced against Pompey himself, who did 
not stay to receive, him, but fled to Brun- 
disium, having sent the consuls before with 
a body of trooj^s to Dyrrhachium. Soon 
after, upon Caesar’s approach, he set to sea, 
as shall be more particularly related in his 
Life. Caesar would have immediately pur- 
sued him, but wanted shipping, and there- 
fore went back to Rome, having made him- 
self master of all Italy without bloodshed in 
the space of sixty days. When he came 
thithei', he found the city more quiet than 
he expected, and many senators present, to 
whom he addressed himself with courtesy 
and deference, desiring them to send to 
Pompey about any reasonable accommoda- 
tions towards a peace. But nobody com- 
plied with this proposal’; whether out of 
fear of Pompey, whom they had deserted, or 
that they thought. Caesar did not mean what 
he said, but thought it his interest to talk 
‘plausibly. Afterwards, when Metellus, the 
tribune,, would have hindered him. from tak- 
ing money ‘out of the public treasure, and 
adduced some laws against it, Caesar replied, 
that arms and laws had eacn their own 
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<^^what I do displeases you, leave 
the place; war allows no free talkinp 
When I have Ibid down my arms, and made 
peace, come back and make what speeches 
you please. And this,” he added, “I tell 
you in diminution of my own just right, as 
indeed you and all others who have ai). 
peared against me and are now in my power 
may be treated as I please.” Havyig said 
this to Metellus, he went to the doors of the 
treasury, and the keys being not to be 
found, sent for smiths to force them open. 
Metellus again. making resistance, and some 
encouraging him in it, Caesar, in a louder 
tone, told him he would put him to death if 
he gave him any further disturbance. “ And 
this,” said he, “ you know, young man, is 
more disagreeable for me to say, than to 
do.” These words made Metellus with- 
draw for fear, and obtained speedy execu- 
tion henceforth for all orders that Ciesar 
gave for procuring necessaries for the war. 

He was now proceeding to Spain, with 
the determination of first crushing Afrauiiis 
and Varro, Pompey’s lieutenants, and mak- 
ing himself master of the armies and prov- 
inces under them, that he might then more 
securely advance against Pompey, when lie 
had no enemy left behind him. In this 
expedition his person was often in danijcr 
from ambuscades, and his army by want of 
provisions, yet he did not desist from pursu- 
ing the enemy, provoking them to fight, and 
hemming them with his fortifications, till 
by main force he made himself master of 
their camps and their forces. Only the 
generals got ofl, and fled to Pompey. » 

When Caesar came back to Rome, Piso, 
his father-in-law, advised him to semi men 
to Pompey, to treat of a peace ; but Isaiiri- 
cus, to ingratiate himself with Caesar, spoke 
against it. After this, being creivted dicta- 
tor by the senate, he called home the exih s, 
and gave back their rights as citizens to the 
children of those who had suffered under 
Sylla; he relieved the debtors by an act re- 
mitting some part of the interest on their 
debts, and passed some other measures of 
the same sort, but not many. For within 
eleven days he resigned his dictatorsliip. 
and having declared himself consul, with 
Servilius Isauricus, hastened again to the 
war. He marched so fast, that he left all 
his army behind him, except six hundred 
chosen horse, and five legions, with which 
he put to sea in the very middle of winter, 
about the beginning of the month January, 
fwhich corresponds pretty nearly with the 
Athenian month Posideon,) and having 
the Ionian Sea, took Oricum and Apollonia, 
and then sent back the ships to Brundisiunu 
to bring over the soldiers who were lel^ 
behind in the march- They, while yet 
the march, their bodies now no longer m 
the full vi^r of youth, and they theinselv^ 
weary with spch a multitude of wars, could 
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not but exclaim against Ciesarf^WTien at. 
last, and where, will this Caesar let us be' 
quiet? He carries us from place to place, 
and uses us as if we were not to be worn 
out, and had no sense of labor. Evei) our 
iron itself is spent by blows, and we ought 
to have some pity on our bucklers and 
breastplates, which have been used so long. 
Our wounds, if nothing else, should make 
him 8e*e that we are mortal men, whom he 
commands, subject to the same pains and 
sufferings as other human beings. The 
very gods themselves cannot force the win- 
ter season, or hinder the storms in their 
tirng; yet he pushes forward, as if he were 
not pursuing, but flying from an enemy.” 
So they talked as they marched leisurely 
towards Brundisium. But when they came 
thither, and found CiBsar gone off before 
them, their feelings changed, and they 
blamed themselves as traitors to their gen- 
eral. They now railed at their officers 
for inarching so slowly, and placing them- 
selves on the heights overlooking the sea 
towards tipirus, they kept watch to see if 
they could £spy the vessels which were to 
transport them to Caesar. 

He in the mean time was posted in Apol- 
lonia, hut had not an army with him able 
to flght the enemy, the forces from Brun- 
disiuin being so long in corning,, which put 
him U) great suspense And ernbarrassimmt 
what to do. At last he resolved upon a 
most hazardous experiment, and embarked, 
without any one’s knowledge, in a boat of 
twelve oars,* to cross over to Brundisium, 
thouLjh the sea waff at that time covere(l 
with a vast fleet of the enemies. He got on 
l>oard in the night time, in the dress of a 
slave, an(r throwing himself down like a 
Person of no consequence, lay along at the 
wttoin of the vessel. The river Anius was 
to carry them down to sea, and there use<l to 
blow a gentle gale every morning from the 
land, which made it calm at the mouth of 
the river, by driving the waves forw«ard; 
but this night there had blown a strong ; 
Wind from the sea, which over|X)wered that 
80 that where the river met 
the influx of the sea-water and the opposi- 
tion of the waves, it* was extremely rough 
ftttd the current was beaten back 
a violent swell, that the master of 
he boat could not make good his passage, 
nt ordered his sailors to tack about and 
.Caesar, upon this, discovers himself, 
na taking the man by the hand, who was 
wrprised to see him there, said, “ (k> on, my 
nothing ; you carry Caesar 
a hi8 fortune in your bwat.” The mari- 
they heard that, forgot the 
_ laying all their strength to their 

what they could to force their way 
the river. But when it was to no pur- 
^d the vessel now took in much 
Caesar finding himself in such danger 
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mouth of the river, much against 
npViU permitted the master to turn back. 
Whefi he was come to land, his soldiers ran 
to* him in a multitude, reproaching him for 
what he had done, and indignant that he 
should think himself not strong enough to 
get a victory by their sole assistance, but 
must disturb himself, and expose his life 
for those who were absent, as if he could 
not trust those who w’ere with him. 

After this, Antony came over with the 
forces from Brundisium, which encouraged 
Caesar to give Pompey battle, though he was 
encamped very advantageously, and furnish- 
ed with plenty of provisions both by sea and 
land, whilst he himself was at the beginning 
but ill-supplied, and before the end was ex- 
tremely pinched for want of nec<*ssaries, so 
that his soldiers were forced to dig up a kind 
of root which grew there, and tempi’ ring it 
with milk, to feed on it. Sometim-‘8 they 
made a kind of bread of it, and advancitig 
up to the enemy’s ontjiosts, would throw in 
these loaves, telling them, that as long as 
the e.arth produced such roots they wouhl not 
give up blockading Pompi'v. Hiit Pompey 
took what ^aro he could, that neither the 
loaves nor the words should reiwdi his men, 
wdio \vore out of heart and des)K)ndi*nt, 
through terror at the fferceness and hardi- 
ness of their enemies, whom they looked 
upon tas a sort of wild heasts.. There were 
continual skirmishes Jibont Pompey ’s out- 
works, in all whiirh Cicsar had the better, 
except one, when his men were forced to fly 
in such a manner that he liad like to have 
lost his camp. For J’ompey made such a 
vigorous sally on fliem that not a man stood 
his ground; the trenclios were tilled with 
the slaughter, many fell Upon their own ram- 
parts and bulwarks; whither they were 
driven in flight by the .enemy, (y’a'sar met 
them, and would have turned them hack, 
but could not. When he went to lay hold 
of the ensigns, tliose who carried tlie?n threw 
them down, so that the eiHunies took thirty- 
two of tliem. He himself narrowlv escajied; 
for taking hold of one of his soldiers, a big 
ami strong man, that was flying by him, he 
bade him stand and face alnmt ; hut the fel- 
Iov.% full of apprehensions from tlie danger 
he was in. lain hold of his sword, as if he 
would strike Caesar, but Cnesar’s armor-bear- 
er cut off his arm. Caesar’s affairs were so 
desperate^at that time, that when Pornpey, 
either through over-cautiousness, or his ill 
fortune, did not give the finishing stroke to 
that great success, but retreati*d after he had 
driven the routed enemy within their camp, 
Caesar, upon seeing his withdrawal, said to 
his friends, “ The victory to-day had been 
on the enemies* side, if they ha<l had a genit- 
al w’ho knew how to gain it.” When he was 
retired into his tent, he laid himself down to 
sleep, but spent that night as miserably as 
ever he did any, in perplexity and consiefera; 







tjon with himself, comine- to the (X^B&sioo jMB ^ven, against his own wiJI bv fK- 
that he had conducted the war amilc Fo«||Bb£ language, into offering battle*^ 
when he had a fertile country before hin^|l lH ^ed to follow Caesar. Caesar * h 2 
and all the wealthy cities of Macedonia tknmKUOt great difficulties in his march for 
Thessaly, he had neglected to carry the w^H^ptry would supply him with provisions 
thither, and had sat down by the seasidfl^H^eputation being very much fallen siiH. ’ 
where his enemies had such a powerful fleetf^lK late defeat. But after he took Gomnhi 
so that he was in fact rather besieged by the IHown of Thessaly, he not only found nro! 
want of necessaries, than besieging others vIKons for his army, but physic top. For 
with his arms. Being thus distracted in his t|nre they met with plenty of wine whioli 
thoughts with the view of the difficulty and they took very freely, and hpated with this 
distress he was in, he rdised his camp, with sporting and revelling on their march in bacl 

the intention of advancing towards Scipio, chanalian fashion, they shook oil' the disease 
who lay in Macedonia; hoping either to en- and their whole constitution was relieved and 

tice Pompey into a country where he should changed into another habit, 
fight without the advantag e he now had of When the two armies were come into 
supplies from the sea, or to overpower Scipio, Pharsalia, and both encamped there, Pom- 
if not assisted. pey’s thoughts ran the same way as they had 

Phis set all Pompey’s army and officers on done before, against fighting, and the more 
fire to hasten and pursue Caesar, whom they because of some unlucky presages, and a vis- 
concluded to be beaten and flying. But ion he had in a dream. But those who were 
Pompey was afraid to hazard a battle on about him were so confident of success, that 
which so much depended, and being himself Domitius, and Spinther, and Scipio, as if 
provided with all necessaries for any length they had already conquered, quarrelled which 
of time, thought to tire out and waste the should succeed Caesar in the pontificate, 
vigor of ^ Caesar’s army, which could not last And manj? gent to Home to take houses fit 
long. For the best part of his men, though to accommodate consuls and praetors, as be* 
they had great experience, and showed an ing sure of entering upon those offices, as 
irresistible courage in all engagements, yet soon as the battle was over. The cavalry 
by their frequent mpches, changing their especially were obstinate for fighting, bein^ 
camps, attacking fortifications, and keeping splendidly armed and bravely mounted, and 
long night-watches, were getting worn-out valuing themselves upon the fine horses they 
and broken ; they being now old, their bodies kept, and upon their own handsome persons; 
less fit for labor, and their courage, also, be- as also upon the advantage of their numberSi 
ginn. ng to give way with the failure of their for they were five thousand against one thou* 
strength. Besides, it was said that an in- sand oi Caesar’s. Nor were the numbers of 
fectious disease, occasioned by their irregu- the infantry less disproportionate, th(?re be* 
lar diet, was prevailing in Caesar’s army, ing forty-five thousand of Poinpey’s against 
and what was of greatest moment, he was twenty-two thousand of the enemy, 
neither furnished with money nor provisions, Caesar, collecting his soldiers together, told 
so that in a little time he must needs fall of them that Corfinius was coming up to them 
himself. with two legions, and that fifteen cohorts 

ror these reasons Pompey had no mind to more under' Calenus were posted at Megara 
fight him, but was thanked for it by none and Athens ; he then asked them whether 
but Cato, who rejoiced at the prospect of they would stay till these joined them, or 
sparing his fellow-citizens. For he when he would hazard the battle by themselves. They 
saw the dead bodies of those who had fallen all cried out to him not to wait, but on the 
in the last battle on Caesar’s side, to the num- contrary to do whatever he could to bring 
ber of a thousand, turned away, covered his about an engagement as soon as possible, 
face, and shed tears. But every one else up- When he sacrificed to the gods for the lustra* 
braided Ponq^ey for being reluctant to fight, tion of his army, upon the death of the firat 
and tried*to goad him on by such nicknames victim, the augur told him, within three days 
as Ag^amemnon, and king of kings, as if he he should come to a decisive action. Cresar 
were in no hurry to lay down his sovereign asked him whether he saw any thing in the 
authority, but was pleased to see^ so many entrails, which promised an happy event, 
^conimanders attending on him, and paying “ That,” said the priest, “ you can best 
their attendance at his tent. Favonius, who answer youmelf ; for the g^s signify a great 
affected Cato’s free way of speaking his alteration from the present posture of affairs. 

mind, complained bitterly that they should If, therefore, you think yourself well off now, 

eat no fi^ even this year at Tusculuin, be- expect worse‘fortune ; if unhappy, hope for 
cause fif Pompey’s love of command. Afrani- better.” The night before the battle, as he 
ifl, who was lately returned out of Spain, walked the rounds about midnight, tliere 
and on account of his ill success there, labor- was a light seen in the heaven, very bright 
ed under the suspicion of having been bribed and flaming, which seemed to pass oVer 
to betray the army, asked why they did not Caesar’s camp, and fall into Pompey’s. And 
j^ght this purchaser of provinces. PompeJ^ when Caesar’s soldiers came to relieve the 
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watch in the morning, they perceiTe<^i|iH 
^[isorder among the enemies. HowetMaH 
did not expect to fight that day, 
about raising his camp with the mteiiti|||H 
marching towards Scotussa. 

But when the tents were now taken doH 
his scouts rode up to him, and told him 
enemy would give him battle. With this nflp 
was he was extremely pleased, and haiKr 
perforified his devotions to the gods; set^is 
j^iiiy in battle array, dividing them into 
three bodies . Over the middlemost he placed 
Domitius Calvin us ; Antony commanded the 
left wing, and he hitinself the riglit, being re- 
solved to fight at the head of the tenth legion. 
But when he saw the enemies’ cavalry tak- 
ing position against him, being struck with 
tlieir fine appearance and their number, he 
gave private orders that six cohorts from the 
rear of the army should cOme round and join 
him, whom he posted behind the right wing, 
and instructed them what they should do, 
when the enemy’s horse came to charge. On 
tlie other side, rompey commanded the right 
wing, Domitius the left, and Scipio, Poni- 
pey’s father-jn-law’, the centre. The wdiole 
weight of the cavalry was collected on the 
left wing, with the intent that they should 
outflank the right wing of the enemy, and 
rout that part where the general himself 
commanded. For they thought no phalanx of 
infantry could be solid enough to sustain such 
a shock, *but that they must necessarily be 
broken and shattered all to pieces upon the 
onset of so immense a force of cavalry. 
When they were ready on both sides to give 
the signal for battle, Pompey commanded 
his foot who were in the front, to stand their 
ground, and without breaking their order, 
receive quietly the enemy’s first attack, till 
they came within javelin’s cast. Cajsar, in 
this re8{)ect, also, blames Pompey’s general- 
ship, as if he had not been aware how the 
first encounter, when made with an impetus 
and upon the run, gives weight and force to 
the strokes, and fires the men’s spirits into a 
flame, which the general concurrence fans 
w full heat. He himself was just putting 
tile troops into motion and advancing to the 
action, when he found one of his captains, a 
trusty and experiencead soldier, encouraging 
jns inen to exert their utmost. Caesar called 
mn by his name, and said, “ What hopes, 
aius Crassinius, and what grounds for en- 
^uragement y ” Crassinius stretched out his 
and cried in a loud voice, “ We shall 
•iquer nobly, Caesar; and I this day will 
^serve your praises, either alive or dead.” 

®^^d, and was the first man to run in 
ttt*^*'* ^ ®nemy, followed by the hundred and 
®®^dier8 about him, and breaking 
first ranl^ still pressed on for- 
tili f much slaughter of the enemy, 

of struck back by the wound 

which went in at his mouth with 
lorce that it came out at his neck behind. 


L was thus sharply ensraired 

kin twmain battle, on the flank Ponq^y’s 
^orse rode up confidently, and opened their 
K^ks very wide, that they might surround 
ghe right wing of Caesar. But liefore they 
fcgaged, Caesar’s cohorts rushed out and 
Attacked them, and did not dart their jav- 
elins at a distance, nor strike at the thighs 
and legs, as they usually did in close battle 
but aimed at their faces. For thus Caesar had 
instructed them, in hopes that young gentle- 
men, who had not known much of buttles 
and wounds, but carne wearing their hair 
long, in the flower of their age and heiglit 
of their beauty, would be more apprehen- 
sive of such blows, and not care for n a ward- 
ing both a danger at present and a blemish 
for the future. And so it proved, for they 
were so far from bearing the stroke of the 
javelins, that they could not stand the sight 
of them, but turned about, and covered 
their faces to secure them. Once iu disor- 
der, presently they turned about to fly ; and 
so most shamefully ruined all. For those 
who had beat them back, at once outflanked 
the infantry, and falling on their rear, cut 
them to pi^es. Poiiqx'y, who commamled 
the other wiug of the army, when he saw 
his cavalry thus broken and flying, was no 
longer himself, nor did he now remember 
that he was Pompey the Great, but lik(^ one 
whom some god had deprived of his senses, 
retired to his tent without spcuiking a word, 
and there sat to exi)ect the event, till the 
whole army was routed, and the enemy ap- 
peared upon the works which were thfowu 
up before the camp, where they closely en- 
gaged with his men, who were posted there 
to defend it. Then first ho sft(une<l to have 
recovered his scuises, ami uttering, it is said, 
only these words, “What, into the camp 
too? ” he laid asid(* his geueral’s habit, and 
putting on such clothes as might best favor 
his flight, stole off. What fortune he met 
with afbjrwards, how he took shelter in 
Egypt, and was rnui-dered there, we tell you 
in his Life, 

Caesar, when he came to view Pompey’s 
camp, and saw some of his opj>oneuts dead 
upon the ground, others dying, sj^id, with a 
groan, “ This tliey would have ; they brought 
me to this necessity. I, Caius C'je^jar, after 
succeeding in so many wars, ha<l been con- 
demned, had I dismissed my army.” These 
words, Pollio says, Caesar 8i><jk»‘ in Latin at 
that tiine,*^nd tnat he himself w rote them in 
Greek ; adding, that those who were killed at ' 
the taking of the camp, were most of them 
servants ; and that not above six thousand 
soldiers fell. Cs^ar incor|>orated most of 
the foot whom he took prisoners, with his 
own legions, and gave a free pardon to man^ 
of the distin^ished persons, and.amoii^ 
the rest, to Brutus, who afterwards kilM 
him. He did not immediately appear after 
the battle was over, which put Cassar, it is 
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flaid, into great anxiety for him ; nor -was dered that his table should be served with 
his pleasure less when h® saw him present wooden and earthen dishes, and said Cfesa? 
himself alive. had carried off all the gold and silver plate 

There were many prodigies that foresh- under pretence of arrears of debt. For the 
owed this victory, but the most remarkable present king’s father owed Cgesar one thou 
that we are told of, was that at Tralles. In the sand seven hundred and fifty myriads of 
temple of Victory stood Caesar’s statue, money ; Caesar had formerly remitted to his 
The ground on which it stood was naturally children the rest, but thought fit to demand 
hard and solid, and the stone with which it the thousand myriads at that time, to main 
waa paved still harder ; yet it is said that a tain his army. Pothinus told him fliat’lio 
palm-tree shot itself up near the pedestal of had better go now and attend to his otli^r 
this statue. In the city of Padua, one Caius affairs of greater consequence, and that he 
Cornelius, who had the character of a good should receive his money at another time 
augvr, the fellow-citizen and acquaintance with thanks. Caesar replied that he did iK>t 
of Livy, the historian, happened to be mak- want Egyptians to be his counsellors, and 
ing some aUgural observations that very soon after privately sent for Cleopatra from 
day when the battie was fou^rht. And first, her retirement. 

as Livy tells uSf he pointed out the time of She took a small boat, and one only of her 
the fight, and said.to those who were by him, confidants, Apollbdorus, the Sicilian, aloinr 
that just’then the b^tle was begun, and the with her, and in the dusk of the evening 
men engaged. When he looked a second landed near the palace. She was at a loss 
time, and observed the omens, he leaped up how to get in undiscovered, till she thought 
as if he had been inspired, and cried out, of putting herself into the coverlet of a hed 
“ Csesar, you are victorious.” This much and lying at length, whilst Apollodorus tied 
surprised the standers by, but he took the up the bedding and carried it on his back 
garland which he had on from his head, and through the gates to Ciesar’s, apartment, 
swore he would never wear it again till the Caesar was first captivated by this proof of 
event should give authority to his art. This Cleopatra’s bold wit, and was afterwards so 
Livy positively states for a truth . overcome by the charm of her society, that 

Caesp-r, as a memorial of his victory, gave he made a reconciliation between her and 
the Thessalians their freedom, and then her brother, on condition that she should 
went in pursuit of Pompey. When he was rule as his colleague in tlie kingdom. A fes- 
come into Asia, to gratify Theopompus, the tival was kept to celebrate this reconcilia- 
author of the collection of fables, he enfran- tion, where Caesar’s barber, a busv listening 
chised the Cnidians, and remitted one third fellow, whose excessive timidity ‘made him 
of their tribute to all the people of the prov- inquisitive into every thing, discovered tljat 
ince of Asia. When he came to Alexan- there was a plot carrying on against 
dria, where Pompey was alre.Hdy murdered, by Achillas, general of the king’s forces, and 
he would not look upon Theodv:)tu8, who pre- Pothinus, the eunuch. Ciesar, iqx)n the 
sented him with his head, but taking only his first intelligence of it, set a guard u}x>n the 
signet, shed tears. Those of Pompey ’s friends hall where the feast was kept, and killed 
who had been arrested by the king of Egypt, Pothinus. Achillas escaped to the army, 
as they were wandering in those parts, he re- and raised a troublesome and embarrassing 
lieved, and offered them his own friendship, war against Cmsar, which it was not easy for 
In his letter to his friends at Rome, he told him to manage with his few soldiers against 
them that the great-est and most signal pleas- so powerful a city and so large an army, 
ure his victory had given him, was to be able The first difficulty he met with was want of 
continually to save ihe lives of fellow-citizens water, for the enemies had turned the canals, 
who had fought against him. As to the Another was, when the enemy endeavored 
war in Egyp^ some say it was at once dan- to cut off his communication by sea. he was 
gerona and dishonorable, and noways uecea- forced to divert that danger by setting fire 
sary, but^occasioned only by his passion for to his own ships, which after burning the 
Cleopatna. Others blame the ministers of tJie docks, thence spread on and destroyed the 
king, and especially the eunuch Pothinus, who great library. A third was, when in an en- 
was the chief favorite, and had lately kill^l gagement near Pharos, he leaped from the 
j^ompey, who had banished Cleohitra, and mole into a small boat, to assist his soldiers 
Pfras now secretly plotting Ciesar^s destruc-\ who were in danger, and when the Egyi^ 
tion, (to prevent which, Caesar from that time Uians pressed him on every side, he threw 
began to sit up whole nights, under pretence \himself into the sea, and with much ditfi- 
of drinking, for the security of his person,) qulty swam off. This was the time when, 
while openly he was intolerable in his affronts according to the story, he had a number of 
tb Caesar, both by his words and actions. For mWnuscripts in his hand, wl\ich, though he 
when Caesar’s soldiers had musty and un- wa^ continually darted at, and forced to 
wholsome corn measured out to them, Pothi- keefp his head often under water, yet he 
urns told them they must be content with it, did .not let go, but held them up si^e f r\eu 
fiince th^ were fea at another’s cost. He or- wetting in one hand, whilst he swam with 
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the other. His boat, in the mean time, was 
nuickly sunk. At last, the king having gone 
off to Achillas and his party, Caesar engaged 
and conquered them. Many fell in that bat- 
tle and the king himself was never seeik after. 
Ui^n this, he left Cleopatra queen of Egypt, 
who soon after had a son by him, whom the 
Alexandrians called Caesanon, and then de- 
partedjor Syria. 

Thfiice he passed to Asia, where he heard 
that Domitius was beaten by Pharaaces, son 
of Mithridates, and had fled out of Pontus 
with a handful of men ; and that Pharnaces 
pursued the victory so eagerly, that though 
he was already master of Bithynia and Cap- 
padocia, he had a further design of attempt- 
ing the Lesser Armenia, and was inviting 
all the kings and tetrarchs there to rise. 
CtTsar immediately marched against him with 
three legions, fought him near Zela, drove 
him out of Pontus, and totally defeated his 
arinv. When he gave Amantiua, a friend 
of his at Rome, an account of this action, to 
express the promptness and rapidity of it, he 
iisetl tliree words, I came, saw, and conquered, 
which in Latin having all the same ca<lence, 
carry with them a very suitable air of brev- 
ity. 

"Hence he crossed into Italy, and came to 
Rome at the end of that year, for whi<;h he 
had been a second time chosen dictator, 
though that oftice had bever before lasb*<! a 
whole year, and was elected consul for th«i 
next. He was ill s|x)ken of, because upon a 
mutiny of some soldiers, who kille<l Cosco- 
nius and Oalba, who had been praetors, he 
gave* them only the slight reprimand of 
calling them Citizens instead of Fellow-S<d- 
and afterwards assigned to each man 
a thousand drachmas, besides a share of 
lands in Italy. lie was also reflected on for 
Bolahella’s extravagance, Amantius’s cove- 
tousness, Antony’s debauchery, an<l Corfi- 
niiis’s profuseness, who pulled down Pompey’s 
house, and rebuilt it, as not magnific<*nt 
enough; for the Romans were much dis- 
pleased with all these. But Ciesar, for tlie 
prosecution of his own scheme of govern- 
rnent, though he knew their characb‘rs and 
disapproved them, was forced to make use 
of those w'ho would serve him. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, Cato and 
^ipio fled into Africa, and there, with the 
assistance of king Juba, got together a con- 
siderable force, which Caesar resolved to en- 
gage. He, accordingly, passed into Sicily 
alxmt the winber-solstice, and to remove from 
nis officers* minds all hopes of delay there, 
encamped by the searshore, and as soon as 
^rer he had a fair wind, put to sea with three 
thousand foot and a few horse. When he 
Ijad landed them, he went back secretly, un- 
d^r some apprehensions for the larger part of 
“is army, but met them upon the sea, and 
"fought them all to the sfiroe camp. There 
“0 was informed that the enemies relied much 


upon an ancient oracle, that the family of 
the Scipios should be always victorious in 
Africa. There was in hfs army a man, 
otherwise mean and contemptible, out of the 
house of the .Africani, and nis name Scipio 
Sallutio. This man Caesar, (whether in 
raillery to ridicule Scipio, who commanded 
the enemy, or seriously to bring over the 
omen to his side, it were hard to say,) put at 
the head of his troops, as if he were general, 
in all the frequent battles which he was com- 
pelled to fight. For he was in such want 
both of victualling for his men, and foi*age 
for his horses, that he was forced to feed the 
horses with sea-wet‘d, which he washed Thor- 
oughly to take off its saltiiess, and mixed 
with a little grass, to giv* jit a more agree- 
able taste. The Numidiiliis, in great num- 
bers, and well horsed, ’whenever he went, 
came up and commain(ed tlui country. Om- 
sar’s cavalry being one day unemployed, di- 
verted themselves with seeing an African, 
who entertained them with dancing and at 
the same time playing upon the pipe to ad- 
miration. riicy were so taken with this, 
that they alighted, and gave their horses to 
some boysT when on a sudden the enemy 
surroumied them, kill<*d some, pursued the 
rest# and fell in witli them into their camp; 
and had not (^Tisar hiins<;lf and Asinius Pol- 
lio come to tht*ir assistance, and put a stop 
to tlieir flight, the war liad been then at an 
end. In another engagement, also, the ene- 
my had again the better, when (.’lesar, it is 
.sai<l, s(*ized a standard-bearer, who was run- 
ning away, by the ne^ k, ami forcing him to 
face about, s;iid, “ Look, that is tho way to 
the eneniy.” 

Scipio, flushed witli this success at first, had 
a mind to come to one decisive action. He 
therefore left A f rani us and Juba in two dis- 
tinct })o<Iie8 not far <listant, and raarche<i 
himself towanls 'rhapsus, wliere he ]>roceed- 
ed to build a fortifi(*<l camp alnive a lake, to 
serve as a centre-j>oint for their op^^rations, 
and also as a place of refuge. Whilst Sfiinio 
was thus employed, Cnesar with incredible 
despatch made his way through thick woods, 
and a country supjxiw'd to lie impassable, cot 
off one party of the (*riemy, and attacked an- 
other in the front. Having roiit<*d these, ho 
f >1 lowed up his opportunity and the current 
of his good fortune, ancl on the first onset 
carried Afranius’s camp, and ravaged that 
of the ^UTiiidians, Juba, their king, being 
glail to save himself by flight; so that 
small part of a single day he maiie 
master of three cam[m, and killer! fifty thou- 
sand of the enemy, with the loss only of fifty 
of his own men. This is the account some 
give of that fight. Others say, he wm not 
in the action, but that he was taken with 
his usual distemper just as he was setting his 
array in order. He perceived the approaches 
of it, and before it had too far aisordered 
his senses, when he was already beginning to 
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shake under its influence, withdrew into a 
neighboring fort where he reposed himself. 
Of the men of consular and praetorian digni- 
ty that were taken after the fight, several 
usesar put to death, others anticipated him 
by killing themselves. 

Cato had undertaken to defend Utica, and 
for that reason was not in the battle. The 
desire which Caesar had to take him alive, 
made him hasten thither; and upon the in- 
telligence that he had despatched himself, 
he was much discomposed, for what reason 
is not so well agreed. He certainly said, 
** ^ must grudge you your death, as you 

grudged me the honor of saving your Urn.” 
Yet the discourse he wrote against Cato after 
his death, is no great sign of his kindness, or 
that he was inclined to be reconciled to him. 
For how is it probable 'that he would have 
been tender of his life, when he was so bit- 
ter against his memory? But from his clem- 
ency to Cicero, Brutus, and many others who 
fought against him, it may be divined that 
Caesar’s book was not written so much out 
of animosity to Cato, as in his own vindica- 
tion. Cicero had written an encomium upon 
Cato, and called it by his name. * A compo- 
sition by so great a master upon so excellent 
a subject, was sure to be in every one’s hands. 
This touched Caesar, who looked upon a 
panegyric on his enemy, as no better than an 
invective against himself; and therefore he 
made in his Anti-Cato, a collection of what- 
ever could be said in his derogation. The 
two compositions, like Cato and C^sar them- 
selves, have each of them their several ad- 
mirers. 

Caesar, upon his return to Rome, did not 
omit to pronounce before the people a mag- 
nificent account of his victory, telling them 
that he had subdued a country which would 
supply the public every year with two hun- 
dred thousand attic bushels of corn, an<i 
three million pounds weight of oil. He then 
led three triumphs for Egypt, Pontus, and 
Africa, the last for the victory over, not 
Scipio, but king Juba, as it was professed, 
whose little son was then carried in the tri- 
umph^ the happiest captive that ever was, 
who of a barbarian Numidian, came by this 
means to obtain a place among the most 
learned hi^rians of Greece. After the tri- 
umphs, he distributed rewards to his soldiers, 
and ti*eated the people with feasting and 
shows. He entertained the whole people 

K ther at one feast, where twenty-two 
isand dining couches were laid out ; and 
aade a display of gladiators, and of bat- 
tles by sea, in honor, as he said, of his daugh- 
ter Julia, though she had been long since 
dead. When these shows were over, an ac- 
coiSit was taken of the people, who fronj 
three, hundred and twenty tnousand, were 
now reduced to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. ^ So great a waste had the civil war 
made in Rome alone, not to mention what 


the other parts of Italy and the provinces suf. 
fered. 

He was how chosen a fourth time consul 
and went into Spain against Pompey’s sons! 
They were but young, yet had gathered to! 
gether a very numerous army, and showed 
they had courage and conduct to command 
it, so that Caesar was in extreme danger. 
The great battle was near the town oi Aiun- 
da, in which Caesar seeing his men hard 
pressed, and making but a weak resistance, 
ran through the ranks among the soldiers! 
and crying out, asked them whether they 
were not ashamed to deliver him into the 
hands of boys? At last, with great difficul- 
ty, and the best efforts he could make, he 
forced back the enemy, killing thirty thou- 
sand of them, though with the loss of one 
thousand of his best men. When he came 
back from the fight, he told his frjends that 
he had often fought for victory, but this was 
the first time that he had ever fought for life. 
This battle was won on the feast of Bacchus, 
the very day in which Pompey, four years 
, before, had set out for the war. The young- 
er of Pompey’s sons escaped; but Didius, 
some days after the fight, brought the head 
of the elder to Csesar. This was the last war 
he was engaged in. The triumph which ho 
celebrated for this victory, displeased the 
Romans beyond any thing. For he had not 
defeated foreign generals, or barbarian kings, 
but had destroyed the children and family of 
one of the greatest men of Rome, though 
unfortunate; and it did not look well to load 
a procession in celebration of th6 calamities 
of his country, and to rejoice in those tlTings 
for which no other apology could be made 
either to gods or men, than their being abso- 
lutely necessary. Besides that, hitherto he 
had never sent letters or messengers to an- 
nounce any victory over his fellow-citizens, 
but had seemed rather to be ashamed of the 
action, than to expect honor from it. 

Nevertheless his countrymen, conceding 
all to his fortune, and accepting the bit, in 
the hope that the government of a single 
person would give them time to breathe 
after so many civil wars and calamities, 
made him dictator for life. This was in- 
deed a tyranny avowed, since his power now 
was not only absolute, but perpetual too. 
Cicero made the first proposals to the senate 
for conferring honors upon him, which 
might in some sort be said not to exceed 
the limits of ordinary human moderation. 
But others, striving which should deserve 
most, carried them so excessively high, tha^ 
they made Caesar odious to the most indif- 
ferent and moderate sort of men, by the 
pretension and the extravagance of the titles 
which they decreed him. His enemi^, too, 
are thought to have had some share in thist 
as well as his flatterers. It gave them ad- 

I vantage against him, and wo’ild be their 
justification for any attempt they shouia 
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make upon him; for since the civil wars 
were enSed, he had nothing else that he 
could be charged with. And they had good 
reason to decree a temple to Clemency, in 
token of their thanks for the mild use he 
made of his victory. For he not only par- 
doned many of those who fought against 
him, but, further, to some gave honors and 
as particularly to Brutus and Cassius, 
who both of them were praetors. Pompey’s 
images that were thrown down, he set up 
aijain, upon which Cicero also said that by 
raising rompey’s statues he had fixed his 
own. When his friends advised him to 
have a guard, and several offered their ser- 
vice, he would not hear of it; but said it 
was better to suffer death once, than always 
to live in fear of it. He looked upon the 
affections of the people to be the best and 
surest guard, and entertained them again 
with public feasting, and general distribu- 
tions of corn; and to gratify his army, he 
sent out colonies to several places, of which 
the most remarkable were Carthage and 
Corinth; which as before they had been 
ruined at the same time, so now were re- 
stored and repeopled together. 

As for the men of high rank, he promised 
to some of them future consulships and 
prsetorships, some he consoled with other 
offices and honors, and to all held out hopes 
of favor by the solicitude he showed to rule 
with the general good-will; insomuch that 
upon the death of Maximus one djw before 
his consulship was ended, he made Caninins 
Hcvilius consul for that day. And when 
many# went to pay the usual compliments 
and attentions to the new consul, “ Let us 
make haste,’' said Cicero, “ lest the man be 
gone out of his office before we come.” 

Caesar was born to do great things, and 
had a passion after honor, and the many 
noble exploits he had done did not now 
serve as an inducement to him to sit still 
and reap the fruit of his past labors, but 
were incentives and encouragements to go 
on, and raised in him ideas of still greater 
actions, and a desire of new glory, as if the 
present were all spent. It was in fact a sort 
of emulous struggle with himself, as it had 
been with another, how he might oublo his 
past actions by his future. In pursuit of 
these thoughts, he resolved to make war 
upon the Parthians, and when he had sub- 
dued them, to pass through Hyrcania; thence 
w march along by the Caspian Sea to Mount 
Caucasus, and so on about Pontus, till he 
came into Scythia ; then to overrun all the 
countries bordering upon Germany, and 
Germany itself; and so tQ return through 
'faul into Italy, after completing the whole 
circle of his intended empire, and bounding 
H on every side by the ocean. While prep- 
arations were making for this expedition, he 
propped to dig through the isthmus on 
Qich Corinth stands; and appointed Anie- 
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nus to superintend the work. He had also 
a design of diverting the Tiber, and carry- 
ing it by a deep channel directly from Home 
to Circeii, and so into the sea near Tar- 
racina, that there might be a safe and easy 
passage for all merchants who traded to 
Rome. Besides this, he intended to drain 
all the marshes by Pomentium and Setia, 
and gain ground enough from the water to 
employ many thousands of men in tillage. 
He proposed further to make great mounds 
on the shore nearest Rome, to hinder the sea 
from breaking in upon the land, to clear the 
coast at Ostia of all the hidden rocks and 
shoals that made it unsafe for shipping, 'and 
to form ports and harbors fit to receive the 
large number of vessels that would frequent 
them. 

These things were designed without being 
carried into effect; but nis reformation of 
the calendar in order to rectify the irregu- 
larity of time, was not only projected with 
great scientific ingenuity, but was brought 
to its completion, and proved of very great 
use. For it was not only in ancient times 
that the Romans had wanted a certain rule 
to make th^ revolutions of their months fall 
in with the course of the year, so that their 
festivals and solemn days for sacrifice were 
removed by little and little, till at last they 
came to be kept at seasons quite the con- 
trary to what was at first intended, but even 
at tin’s time the people had no way of com- 
puting the solar year ; only the priests could 
say the time, aixl they, at their pleasure, 
without giving any no* ice, slippocl in the 
intercalary month, which they called Merce- 
donius. Numa w'as the first who put in 
this month, but his exj^dient was but a 
poor one and quite inadequate to correct all 
the errors that arose in the returns of the 
annual cycles, as we have shown in his life. 
Caesar called in the Ix'st philosophers and 
mathematicians of his time to settle the 
point, and out of the systems In? had before 
him, formed a new ami more exact method 
of correcting the calendar, which the Ro- 
mans use to this day, and seem to succeed 
better than any nation in avoiding the errors 
occasioned by the inequality of the cycles. 
Yet even this gave offence to those who 
looked with an evil eye on his position, and 
felt oppressed by his power. Cicero, the 
orator, when some one in his company 
chanced to say, the next morning Lyra' 
would ril-te, replied, “ Yes, in accordance 
with the edict,” as if even this were a iiia<| 
ter of compulsion. 

But that which brought upon him the 
most apparent and mortal hatred, was his 
desire of being king; which gave the com- 
mon people the first 'iccasion to quarrel wilii 
him, ana proved the most specious pretence 
to those who had been his secret enemies all 
along. Those, who would have procured 
him that title, gave it out, that it was fore- 
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told in the Sybils’ books that the Romans 
should conquer the Parthians when they 
fought against them under the conduct of a 
king, but not before. And One day, as Cae- 
sar was coming down from Alba to Rome, 
’some were so bold as to salute him by the 
name of king; but he finding the people 
disrelish it, sejemed to resent it himself, and 
said his name was Caesar, not king. Upon 
this, there was a general silence, and he 
passed on looking not very well pleased or 
contented. Another time, when the senate 
had conferred on him some extravagant 
honors, he chanced to receive the message 
as he was sitting on the rostra, where, 
though the consuls and praetors themselves 
waited on him, attended by the whole body 1 
of the senate, he did not "rise, but behaved 
himself to them as if they had been private 
men, and told them his honors wanted rather 
to be retrenched than increased. This treat- 
ment offended not only the senate, but the 
commonalty too, as if they thought the af- 
front upon the senate equally reflected upon 
the whole republic; so that all who could 
decently leave him went off, looking much 
discomposed. Caesar, perceivirf^ the false 
step he had made, immediately retired 
home; and laying his throat bare, told his 
friends that he was ready to offer this to 
any one who would give the stroke. But 
afterwards ho made the malady from which 
hfe suffered, the excuse for his sitting, say- 
ing that those who are attacked bv it, lose 
their presence of mind, if they talk much 
standing; that they presently grow giddy, 
fall into convulsions, and quite lose their 
reason. But this was not the reality, for he 
would wUlingly have stood up to the senate, 
had not Cornelius Balbus, one of his friends, 
or rather flatterers, hindered him. “Will 
you not remember,” said he, “you are Cae- 
sar, and claim the honor which is due to 
your merit?” 

He gave a fresh occasion of resentment by 
his affVont to the tribunes. The Lupercalia 
were then celebrated, a feast at the first in- 
stitution belonging, as some w riters say, to 
the shepherds, and having some connection 
with the Arcadian Lycoea. Many young 
noblemen And magistrates run up and down 
the cityi^ith their upper garments off, 
striking all they meet with thongs of hide, 
by way of sport; and many women, even of 
the highest rank, place themselves in the way, 
and hold out their hands to the la^i, as l>oys 
in a school do to the master, out of a belief | 
that it procures an easy labor to those who 
are with child, and makes those conceive 
who are barren. Cnesar, dressed in a tri- 
umphal robe, seated himself in a golden chair 
1^ the rostra, to vidw this ceremony. Antony, 
as consul, was one of those who ran this 
course, and when he came into the forum, 
and the people made 'way for him, he went 
up and rea<med to Caesar a diadem wreathed 


with laurel. Upon this, there was a shout, 
but only a slight one, made by the few who 
were planted there for that purpose; but 
when Caesar refused it, there was universal 
applause. Upon the second offer, very few 
and upon the second refusal, all again apl i 
plauded. Caesar finding it would not tak^ ' 
rose up, and ordered the crown to be carried 
into the capitol. Caesar’s statues were after- 
wards found with royal diadems oh their 
heads. Flavius and Marullus, two tribunes 
of the people, went presently and pulled 
them off, and having apprehended those who 
first saluted Caesar as king, committed them 
to prison. The people followed them with 
acclamations, and called them by the name 
of Brutus, because Brutus was the first who 
ended the succession of kings, and transfer- 
red the power which before was lodged in 
one man into the hands of the senate and 
people. Caesar so far resented this, that he 
displaced Marullus and Flavius; and in urg- 
ing his charges against them, at the same 
time ridiculed the people, by himself giving 
the men more than once the names of Bruti, 
and Cumaei. 

This made the multitude turn their 
thoughts to Marcus Brutus, who, by his fa- 
ther’s side was thought to be descended from 
that first Brutus, and by his mother's side 
'from the Servilii, another noble family, 
being besides nephew and son-in-law to 
Cato. But the honors and favors be had 
received from Caesar took off the edge from 
the desires he might himself have felt 
for overthrowing the new monarchy. For 
he had not only been pardoned liimself 
after Pompey’s defeat at Pharsalia, and had 
procured the same grace for many of his 
friends, but was one in whom Caesar had a 
particular confidence. He had at that time 
the most honorable praetorship for the year, 
and was named for the consulship four years 
after, being preferred before Cassius, his ^ 
competitor. Upon the question as to the 
choice, Caesar, it is related, said that Cas- 
sius had the fairer pretensions, but that he 
could not pass by Brutus. Nor would .he 
afterwards listen to some w'ho spoke against 
Brutus, when the conspiracy against hi™ 
was already afoot, but laying his hand on 
his body, said to the informers, “ Brutus 
will wait for this skin of mine,” intimating 
that he was worthy to bear rule on account 
of his virtue, but would not be base and un- 
grateful to gain it. Those who desired s 
change, and looked on him as the only. 
at least the most proper, person to effect it. 
did not venture to speak with him ; but in 
the night-time laid papers about his chair oi 
state, where he used to sit and deterniin 
causes, with such sentences in them 
“ You are. asleep, Brutus,” “ You are n 
longer Brutus ’ Cassi us, when he percei vea 
bis ambition a little raised upon th^ 
more instant than before to work him 
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further, having himself a private grudge 
a<raiiist Csesar, for some reasons that we 
have mentioned in the Life of Brutus. Nor 
was Cfesar without suspicions of him, and 
said once to his friends, “ What do you think 
Cassius is aiming at? I don't like him, he 
looks so pale." And when it was told him 
tliat Antony and Dolabella were in a plot 
atrainst him, he said he did not fear such fat, 
luxurious men, but rather the pale, lean fel- 
lows, meaning Cassius and Brutus. 

Fate, however, is to all appearance more 
unavoidable than unexpected. For many 
strain^e prodigies and apparitions are said to 
have been observed shortly before the event. 
As to the lights in the heavens, the noises 
heard in the night, and the wild birds which 
prched in the forum, these are not perhaps 
worth taking notices of in so great a case as 
this. Strabo, the philosopher, tejls us that 
a number of men were seen, looking as if 
they w'ere heated through with fire, contend- 
ing with each other; that a quantity of flame 
issued from the hand of a soldier’s servant, 
so tliat they who saw it thought he must be 
burnt but tliat after all he had no hurt. As 
Ciesar was sacrificing, the victim’s heart 
was missing, a very bad omen, because no 
living creature can subsist without a heart. 
One finds it also related by many, that a 
soothsayer bade him prepare for some great 
danger on the ides of Match. When the day 
was come, Cfesar, as he went to the senate, 
met this soothsayer, and said to him by way 
of raillery, “ The ides of March are come,” 
who answered him calmly, “ Yes, they are 
come.* but they are not past.” The day be- 
fore his assassination, he supped with Mar- 
cu.s L^judus; and as he was signing some* 
letters according to his custom, as he reclineil 
at table, there arose a question what sort of 
d»*ath was the best. At which he iminedi- 
at<*ly. before any one could speak, said, “ A 
sudden one.” 

After this, as he was in bed with his wife, 
all the doors and windows of the house flew 
0{H‘n together; he was startled at the noise, 
and the light which broke into the room, ami 
sat up in his bed, where by the moonshine 
he perceived Calpurnia fast asleep, but 
heard her utter in her dream some indistinct 
^'ords and inarticulate groans. She fancied 
at that time she was weeping over Caesar, and 
holding him butchered in her arms. Others i 
say this was not her dream, but that she i 
dreamed that a pinnacle which the senate, as ( 
bivy relates, had ordered to be raised on 
v^ipfiar’s house by way of ornament and i 
grandeur, was tumbling down, which was 
the occasion of her tears and ejaculations. < 
»» hen it was day, she begged of Caesar, if it ^ 
^^re possible, not to stir out, but to adjourn 
senate to another time; and if he slight- 
ed her d^ams, that he would be pleased to 
^nsult his fate by sacrifices, and other kinds 
divination. Nor was he himself •without 
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t some suspicion and fears ; for he never be- 
fore discovered any womanish superstition 
in Calpurnia, whom he now saw in such 
great alarm. Upon the report which the 
priests raadq to him, that they had killed 
several sacrifices, and still found them inau- 
spicious, he resolved to send Antony to dis- 
miss the senate. 

In this juncture, Decimus Brutus, sur- 
nained Albinus, one whom Cmsar had such 
confidence in that he made him his second 
heir, who nevertheless was engaged in the 
conspiracy with the other Brutus and Cas- 
sius, fearing lest if Caesar should put off the 
senate to another day, the business might 
get wind, spoke scofliugly ami in mockery of 
the diviners, and blamed Cmsar for giving 
the senate so fair aii occasion of saying he had 
put a slight \qx)n them, for that they wore 
met upon liis suinmon.s, and were ready to 
vote unanimously, that he should be declared 
king of all the provinces out of Italy, and 
might wear a diadem in any other place but 
Italy, by sea or land. If any one .should bo 
sent to toll them they might break up for 
the present, and meet again when Calpurnia 
should ch.arffee to have bett(*r dreams, what 
would his enemies say ? Or wlio would 
with any patience hear his friends, if they 
.should presume to dehnid his governmiMit as 
not arbitrary and tyr.'innical ? But if he was 
po.s8e.ssed so far as to think this day unfortu- 
nate, yet it were more decent to go himself 
to the .senate, and to adjourn it in his own 
person. Brutu.s, a.s he 8i>oke these words, 
took Ca3sar by the band, and conducted 
him forth. Ho was not gone far from the 
<loor, when a servant of mjino other jxirsoii’s 
m.ailo towards him, but not being able to 
come up to him, on account of the crowd of 
those who pressed about him, he made his 
way into the house, and committed himself 
to Calpurnia, begging of her to secure him 
till Caesar returneil, b(.*cause he bail matters 
of great imixirUince to communicate to him. 

Artemidonis, a Cnidian, a teacher of Greek 
logic, and by that means so far acquainted 
with Brutus and his friends as to have got 
into the secret, brought Caesar in a small 
written memorial, the heads of what he had 
to dejx)se. lie had observed that Caesar, as 
h€ received any papers, pre8<mtly.^ve them 
to the servants who attended on nim; and 
therefore came as near to him as he could, 
and said, Rea<l this, Caesar, alone, and 
quickly, i5r it contains matter of great im- 
portance which nearly concerns you.” Cas-^ 
sar receive<i it, and tried several times to 
read it, but was still hindered by the crowd 
of those who came to speak to him. How- 
ever, he kept it in his band by itself till he 
came into the senate. Borne say it wfts 
another, who gave Caesar this note, and that 
Artemidonis could not get to him, being all 
alon^ kept off by the crowd. 

AU these things might happen by chance. 





But the place which was destined for. the 
scene of this murder, in which the senate 
met that day, was the same in which Pom- 
pey^s statue stood, and was one of the edifi- 
ces which Pompey had raised and dedicated 
with bis theatre to the use of the public, 
plainly showing that there was something of 
a supernatural influence which guided the 
action and ordered it to that particular 
place. Cassius, just before the act, is said to 
have looked towards Pompey ’s statue, and 
silently implored his assistance, though he 
had been inclined to the doctrines of Epicu- 
rus. But this occasion and the instant dan- 
ger, carried him away out of all his reason- 
ings, and filled him for the time with a sort 
of inspiration. As for Antony, who was 
firm to Caesar, and a strong man, Brutus Al- 
binas kept him outside the house, and de- 
layed him with a long conversation contrived 
on purpose. When Caesar entered, the sen- 
ate stood up to show their respect to him, 
and of Brutus’s confederates, some came 
about his chair and stood behind it, others 
met him, pretending to add their petitions 
to those of Tillius Cimber, in behalf of his 
brother, who was in exile ; and they followed 
him with their joint supplications till he 
came to his seat. When he was sat down, 
he refused to comply with their requests, and 
upon their urging him further began to re- 
proach them severally for their importunities, 
when Tillius, laying hold of his robe with 
both his hands, pulled it down from his neck, 
which was the signal for the assault. Casca 
gave him the first cut, in the neck, which 
was not mortal nor dangerous, as coming 
from one who at the beginning of such a bold 
action was probably very much disturbed; 
Caesar immediately turned about, and laid 
his hand upon the dagger and kept hold of 
it. And both cf them at the same time cried 
out, he that received the blow, in Latin, 

■ “ Vile Casca, what does this mean? ” and 
he that gave it, in Greek, to his brother, 
“ Brother, help!” Upon this first onset, 
those who were not privy to the design were 
astonished, and their horror and amazement 
• at what they saw were so great, that they 
durst not fly nor assist Caesar, nor so much 
as speak a word. But those who came pre- 
pared foUthe business inclosed him on every 
side, witlPtheir naked daggers in their hands. 
Which way soever he turned, he met with 
blows, and saw their swords levelled at his 
face and eyes, and was encompasJn-d, like a 
wild beast in the toils, on every side. For 
it had been agreed they should each of them 
make a thrust at him, and flesh themselves 
with his blood ; for which reason Brutus 
also gave him one stab in the groin. Some 
81 ^ that he fought* and resisted all the rest, 
shifting his body to avoid the blows, and 
calling out for help, but that when he saw 
Brutus’s sword drawn, he covered his face 
with his robe and submitted, letting himself 


fall, whether it were by chance, or than 
was pushed in that direction by his 
era, at the foot of the pedestal on ^hi l 
Pompey's statue stood, and which was tha 
wetted with his blood. So that Pompev 
himself seemed to have presided, as it were^ 
over the revenge done upon his adversary’ 
who lay here at his feet, and breathed out 
his soul through his multitude of wouna.^ 
for they say he received three and twenty! 
And the conspirators themselves were many 
of them wounded by each other, whilst they 
all levelled their blows at the same person. 

When Caesar w’as dispatched, Brutus stood 
forth to give a reason for what they had 
done, but the senate would not hear him, 
but flew out of doors in all haste, and filled 
the people with so much alarm and distrac- 
tion, that some shut up their houses, others 
left their counters and shops. All ran one 
way or the other, some to the place to see 
the sad spectacle, others back again after 
they had seen it. Antony and Lepidus, Cae- 
sar’s most faithful friends, got off privatrdy, 
and hid themselves in iDme friends’ liouses. 
Brutus and his followers, being yet hot fnnn 
the deed, marched in a body from the sen- 
ate-house to the capitol with their drawn 
swords, not like persons who thought of es- 
caping, but with an air of confidence and as- 
surance, and as they went along, called to 
the people to resume their liberty, and invi- 
ted the company of any more distinguished 
people whom they met. And some of these 
joined the procession and went up along 
with them, as if they also had. been of the 
conspiracy, and could claim a share in the 
honor of what had been done. As, for ex- 
ample, Cains Octavius and Lentulus Spinth- 
er, who suffered afterwards for their vanity, 
being taken off by Antony and the young 
Cffisar, and lost the honor they desirecl, as 
well as their lives, which it cost them, since 
no one believed they had any share in the ^ 
action. For neither did those who punished * 
them profess to revenge the fact, but the ill- 
will. The day after, Brutus with the rest 
came down from the capitol, and made a 
speech to the people, who listened without 

expressing either any pleasure or resentinent, 

but showed by their silence that they pitie<l 
Caesar, and respected Brutus. The senate 
passed acts of oblivion for what was pa'^t, 
and took measures to reconcile all partu s- 
They ordered that Caesar should be '''er- 
shipped a.s a divinity, and nothing, even ot 
the slightest consequence, should be revoked, 
which hehad enacted during his government- 
At the same time they gave Brutus and n^^ 
followers the command of provinces, am 
other considerable posts. So that all peopi** 
now thought things were w*ell settled, and 
brought to the happiest adjustment. 

But when Caesar’s will was opened, and n 
was found that he had left a considerao e 
legacy to each one of the Roman citizens, and 
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when his body was seen carried through the 
market-place all mangled with wounds, the 
multitude could no longer contain themselves 
within the bounds of tranquillity and order, 
but heaped together a pile of benches, bars, 
and tables, Which they placed the corpse on, 
and setting fire to it, burnt it on them, 
rhen they took brands from the pile and ran 
fjonie to nre the houses of the conspirators, 
others up and down the city, to find out the 
rmm and tear them to pieces, but met, how- 
ever, with none of them, they having taken 
♦ ffeetiiiil care to secure themselves. 

One Cinna, a friend of Caesar’s, chanced 
the night before to have an odd dream, fie 
tanried that Caesar invited him to supper, 
and that upon his refusal to go with Iiim, 
C;esar took him by the hand and forced him, 
tliongh he hung back. Upon hearing the 
report tliat Ciesar’s body was burning in the 
inark(‘t-i)Iace, he got up and went thither, 
out of respect to his memory, though Iiis 
dream gave him some ill apprehensions, and 
though he was suffering from a fever. One 
of the crowd who silW him there asked an- 
other who that was, and having learned his 
name, told it to his next neighbor. It pres- 
ently passed for a certainty that he was one 
of Cicsar murderers, as, indeed, there was 
another Cinna, a conspirator, and they, tak- 
ing this to be the man, immediately seized 
him, and tore him limb from limb upon the 
8p>t. 

ilrutus and Cassius, frightened at this, 
witluFi a few days retired out of the cit'^ 
^Vhat they afterwards did and suffered, ami 
how tiiey died, is written in the fdfeof Bru- 
tus. Ciesar di(*d in his fifty-sixth year, not 
having survived Pompey above four years. 

I hat enipiiv. and power which he had pur- 
8U'‘d through the whole course of his life 
with so much hazard, he did at last with 
much (lifficiilty compass, but reaped no other 
iruits trorn it than the empty name and in- 
ndious glory. But the great genius which 
mtendcd him through his lifetime, even aftor 
death remained as the avenger of his 
murder, pursuing through every sea and 
i'lid all those who were concerned in it, and 
f*‘i rering none to escape, but reaching all 
^ lu in any sort or kind were either actually 
n gaged in the fact, or by their counsels anv 
"ay promoted it. 

I he most remarkable of mere human 
mcidencos was that which befell Cassiu.s, 
when he was defeated at Philippi, kill- 
34 
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ed himself with the same daggerwhich he 
had made use of against Caesar. The most 
signal preternatunil appearances were the 
great comet, which shone very briglff for 
seven nights after Ciesar’s death, and then 
disappeared, and the dimness of the sun, 
whose orb continued pale and dull for the 
w'hole of that year, never showing its ordi- 
nary radiance at its rising, and giving but a 
weak and feeble heat. The air conseijuently 
was damp and gross, for want of stronger 
rays to open and rarify it. 'Fhe fruits, for 
that reason, never properly ripened, and be- 
gan to wither and fall off* for want of heat 
before th«*y were fully formed. But above 
all, the phantom which appeanul to Brutus 
sliowed the murder was not pleasing to the 
gods. The story of it is this. 

Brutus being to pass Iiis army from Aby- 
dos to the continent on the other side, laid 
himself down one night, as ho used to do, 
in his tent, and was not asleep, Ipit think- 
ing of his affairs, and what evtmls he might 
exp(‘ct. lM)r lie is n^lated to liavo been 
the least inclimul to slt*(‘p of all imm who 
have command(‘d armies, and to have had 
the greatest natural capacity for contin- 
uing awake, and emplDving hiins(*lf with- 
out need of rest, lie tlioiight Ik*. h(*ard a 
noise at the door of his tent, and looking 
that way, by the light of his lamp, whictli 
was almost out, saw a terrible figures like 
that of a man, ))ut of unusual stature and 
severe countenance*. He was semiewliat 
frighte‘neel at first, but se’e'ing it ue*ithe'r did 
nor Hpe)ke* any thing te) him only Hte)e)el si- 
lently by his Ix'd-side*, Ik* aslve*el who it was. 
d’he spe*etre answereel liini, “Thy r'vil ge- 
nius, Jh’iitus, thou .slialt s<m* me* at Philippi.” 
Brutus answe*re*el ce)ur;ige*onsly, “ Well, I 
shall see you,” and iimnodiately the appesar- 
ance vanishe^d. \Vhe*n the* time* was ce)mei, 
he drew u|) his army ne*ar Philijepi against 
Antony anel C.esar, and in tlie^ first battle 
won the day, rou(e*d the eneniv, and plun- 
elere'd (’lesar’s e;amp. The night beffore tho 
second battle-, the same phauhim appenired 
to him again, but s[H)ke ne>t a word. Ho 
pn*se-ntly unelejrsteeoel hi.s de-stiny was at * 
haiiel, anel e*x|K)seMl liimself te> all the dan- 
ger of the battle. Yet he diel not die iu 
tlie fight, but se^eing his men ehff^ted, got 
up h) the top of a rock, anel there presefut- 
ing his sword to his naked breast, and as* 
si.stf?d, as piey say, by a friend, who helped 
him to give the thrust, met his death. 
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Demades, the orator, when in the height 
of the power which he obtained at Athens 
by advising the state in the interest of Anti- 
pater and the Macedonians, being necessi- 
tated to write and speak many things below 
the dignity, and contrary to the character, of 
the city, was wont to excuse himself by 
saying ne steered only the shipwrecks of the 
commonwealth. This hardy saying of* his 
might have some appeal ince of truth, if 
applied to Phocion’s government. For De- 
mades indeed was himself the mere wreck of 
his country, living and ruling so dissolutely, 
that Antipater took occasion to say of him, 
when he was now grown old, that he was 
like a sacrificed'beast, all consumed except 
the tongue and the belly. But Phocion’s 
was a real virtue, only overmatched in the 
unequal contest with an adver^ time and 
rendered by the ill fortunes oi Greece in- 
glorious and obscure. We must not, indeed, 
allow ourselves to concur with Sophocles in 
so far diminishing the force of virtue as to 
say that 

When fortune fails, the sense we had before 

Deserts us also, and is ours no more. 

Yet thus much, indeed, must be allowed to 
happen in the conflicts between good men 
and ill fortune, that instead of due returns 
of honor and gratitude, oblocpiy and unjust 
surmises may often prevail, to weaken, in 
a considerable degree, the credit of their 
virtue. 

It is commonly said that public bodies are 
most insulting and contumelious to a good 
man, when they are puffed up with pros- 
perity and success. But the contrary often 
happens ; afflictions and public calamities 
naturally imbittering and souring the minds 
and tempers of men, and disposing them to 
such peevishness and irritability that hardly 
any word or sentiment of common vigor Ccan 
be addressed to them, but they will be apt 
to take ^ence. He that remonstrates with 
them on their errors, is presumed to be in- 
sulting over their misfortunes, and any free 
spoken expostulation is construe^^,into con- 
tempt. Honey itself is searching in sore 
and ulcerated parts ; and the w isest and most 
judicious counsels prove provoking to distem- 
pered minds, unless otfered with those sooth- 
ing and compliant approaches which made 
Ae poet, for instance, characterize agrea- 
Die things in general, by a word expressive 
of a grateful and easy touch, exciting noth- 
ing of offence or resistance. Inflamed eyes 
fequire a retreat into dusky places, amongst 
colors of the deepest shades, and are unable 


to endure the brilliancy of light. So fares 
it in the body politic, in times of distress 
and humiliation ; a certain sensitiveness and 
soreness of humor prevail, with a weak in- 
cap^ity of enduring any free and opn 
advice, even when the necessity of affairs 
most requires such plaindealing, and wht n 
the consequences of any single error may })e 
beyond retrieving. At such times the con- 
duct of public affairs is on all hands most 
hazardous. Those who hnmor the people 
are swallowed up in the common ruin ; those 
who endeavor to lead them aright, perish 
the first in their attempt. 

Astronomers tell us, the sun’s motion is 
neither exactly parallel with that of the hea. 
vens in general, nor yet directly and diamet- 
rically opposite, but (Hscribing an ohli(|ue 
line, with insensible declination he steers 
his courfie in such a gentle, easy curve, as to 
dispense his light and influence, in his an- 
nual revolution, at several seasons, in just 
proportions to the whole creation. So it 
liappens in political affairs ; if the motions 
of rulers be constantly opposite and cioss to 
the tempers and inclination of the j^eople, 
they will be resented as arbitrary and harsh; 
as, on the other side, too much defereiico, or 
encouragtunent, as too often it* has been, to 
popular faults and errors, is full of ttam^er 
and ruinous consequences. But where con- 
cession is tlie response to willing obedience, 
and a statesman gratifies his people, that he 
may the more imperatively recall them t<> a 
sense of the common interest, then, indeed, 
human beings, wdio are ready enough to 
serve w^ell and submit to much, if they are^ 
not always ordered about and roughly han- 
dled, like slaves, may be said to be guided 
and governed upon the method that leads to 
safety. Though it must be confessed, it is 
a nice point and extremely difficult, so to 
temper this lenity as to preserve the antiior- 
ity of the government. But if such a l>lcss- 
eci mixture and temperament may be obtain- 
ed, it seems to be of all concords and harm- 
onies the most concordant and 
harmonious. For thus we are taught even 
God governs^ the world, not by irresistible 
force, but persuasive argument and n ason. 
controlling it into compliance with his eter- 
nal purposes. 

Cato the younger is a similar instance. 
His manners were little agreeable or accep ' 
able to the people, and he received very sle^ 
der marks of their favor; witne^ V' he 
when he sued for the consulship, ^ 

lost, as Cicero says, for acting rather h^e 
citizen in Plato’s commonwealth, than 8 
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the dre?8 of Romulus’s i^sterity, the same 
tiiinff happening to him, in my opinion, as 
wp observe in fruits ripe before their season, 
which we rather take pleasure in looking at 
and admiring, than actually use; so much 
was his old-fashioned virtue out of the pres- 
ent mode, among the depraved customs 
which time and luxury had introduced, that 
it ap wared indeed remarkable and wonder- 
juj. but was too great and too good to suit 
the present exigencies, being so out of all 
T,roix)rtion to the times- Yet his circum- 
stances were not altogether like Phqclon’s, 
wiio came to the helm when the ship of the 
state was just upon sinking. Cato’s time 
was, indeed, stormy and tem{^stuous, yet 
so as he was able to assist in managing the 
sails, and lend his helping hand to those who, 
w hich lie was not allowed to do, commanded 
at the helm. Others were to blame for the 
result; yet liis courage and virtue made it 
in spite of all a hard task for fortune to ruin 
tile commonwealth, and it was only with 
loll" time and effo^ and by slow degrees, 
when he himself hJI all but succeeded in 
avt rting it, ihat the catastrophe was at hist 
efTeeted. 

Phocion and he may be w ell compared to- 
gether, not for any mere general resemblan- 
ces, as though we should say, both w'ere 
good men and great statesmen. For assur- 
edly, there is difference *enough among vir- 
tues of the same denomination, as between 
the bravery of Alcibiades and that of Epam- 
inondas, the prudence of Tluunistocles and 
that of Aristides, the justice of Numa and 
that of Agesilaus. But these men’s virtues, 
even looking to the most minute points of 
difFereiice, bear the same color, stamp and 
ciiaracter impressed upon them, so as not to 
be distinguishable. The mixture is still 
made ill the same exact proportions, wheth- 
er we look at the combination to be found in 
them, both of lenity on the one hand, with 
austerity on the other ; their boldness ii]m»u 
^^uue occasions, and caution on others ; their 
extreme solicitude for the public, and per- 
fect neglect of themselves ; their fixe*! an<l 
inunovable bent to all virtuous and honest 
actions, accompanied with an extreme ten- 
derm'ss and .scrupulosity as to doing any 
thing which might appear mean or unwor- 
thy : so that we should need a very nice and 
f'abtile logic of discrimination to detect and 
e>tablish the distinctions between them. 

As to Cato’s extraction, it is confessed by 
all to have been illustrious, as'wdll be said 
m reafter, nor was Phocion’s, I feel assured, 
lire or ignoble. For had he been the 
of a turner, as Idomeneus reports, it had 
<^''rtainly not been forgotten to his disparage- 
Juent by Glaucippus, the son of Hyperides, 
heaping up a thousand spiteful things 

‘'•A'’ ^^^ainst him. Nor, indeed, had it been 
P^'sible for him, in such circumstances, to 
had such a liberal breeding and educa- 
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tion in his youth, as to be first Plato’s, and 
afterwards Xenocrates’s scholar in the Acad- 
emy, and to have devoted himself from the 
first to the pursuit of the noblpst studies and 
practices. His countenance was so composed, 
that scarcely was he ever seen by any Athe- 
nian either laughing, or in tears. He was 
rarely known, so Duris has recorded, to 
appear in the public baths, or was observed 
with his hand exjxiseii outside his cloak, 
when he w ore one. AAiroad, and in the camp, 
he was so hardy in going always thin clad 
and barefoot, except in a time of excessive 
and intolerable cold, that the soldiers used 
to .say in merriment, that it was like to be a 
Inird winter when Phocion wore hi.s coat. 

Although he was most gentle and humane 
in his disposition, his aspect was stern and 
forbidding, so that ho was seldom accosted 
alone by any who were not intimate with 
him. When Chares once made some remark 
on his frow'iiing looks, and the Athenians 
laugh«‘d at the jest, “Aly sulleniiess,” said 
Phocion, “ never yet made any of you sad, 
but these men’s joilities have given yon sor- 
row enough.” In like manner Plioi'ion’s 
language, alSo, was full of instruction, abound- 
ing in happy inaximsand wose thoughts, bub 
admitteil no einlx'llishnKmt to its austere 
and commanding bnwity. Zmio said a phi- 
l(*sopher should rower speak till his words 
had b(*en steejx'd in meaning, ami such, it 
may lx* said, W(‘re Phocion’s, (crowding the 
greatest amount of significance into the 
smallest allowance of space. And to this, 
]>robably, Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, refeiTe.d, 
when he said that Demosthenes w’as, indeed, 
the best orator of liis time, but J’hocion (ho 
most jiowMTfiil sjieaker. His rrnitory, like 
small coin of great v.'ilii(% was to be (‘stimated, 
not by its bulk, hut its intrinsic worth; He 
w'as once obstu’ved, it is saiil, when the the- 
atre was filling with the audience, to walk 
musing alone lieliiiid the scenes, which one 
of his friends taking notice of said, “ Pho- 
cion, you seem to be tlioiiglitful ; ” “ Ycs,” 
replied he, “ I am considering how I may 
shorten what I arn going to say to the Athe- 
nians.” Ev<mi Demosthenes himself, who used 
to despise the rest of the haranguers, wdien 
Phocion stxiod up, was wont to say quietly 
to iliose about him, “ Here is thei^)riiniiig- 
knife of rny piwioils.*’ This, however, might 
refer, perhaps, not so much U) his eloquence, 
as to the influence of his chanacUw, simie not 
only a word, but even a nod from a person 
wdio is esteemed, is of more force than a 
thousand arguments or studied seiit<mce8 
from others. 

In his youth he followed ChaVirias, the 
genera’, from whom he gained many les 80 |D|t 
in military knowledgr^, and in return dla 
something to correct his unequal and capri- 
cious humor. For whereae at other times 
Chabrias was heavy and phlegmatic, in the 
heat of battle he used to be so fired and 
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ransported, that he threw himself headlong* 
tito danger beyond the forwardest, which 
ndeed, in the end, cost him his life in the 
dand of Chios, he having pressed his own 
hip foremost to force a landing. But Pho- 
Lon, being a man of temper as well as cour- 
ge, had the dexterity at some times to rouse 
he general, when in his procrastinating mood. 

5 action, and at others to moderate and 
ool the impetuousness of his unseasonable 
ury. Upon which account Chabrias, who 
ras a good-natured, kindly-tempered man, 
)ved him much, and procured him commands 
nd opportunities for action, giving him 
•leans to make himself known in Greece, 
nd using his assistance in all his affairs of 
loment. Particularly the sea-fight of Naxos 
dded not a little to Phocion’s reputation, 
dien he had the left squadron committed 
0 him by Chabrias, as in this quarter the 
lattle was sharply contested, and was decided 
»y a speedy victory. And this being the 
irst prosperous sea-battle the city had en- 
aged in with its own force since its cap- 
ivity, Chabrias won great popularity by it, 
nd Phocion, also, got the reputation of a 
:ood commander. The victory^ was gained 
t the time of the (xreat Mysteries, and 
Chabrias used to keep the commemoration 
if it, by distributing wine among the Athe- 
lians, yearly on the sixteenth day of Boe- 
Iromion. 

After this, Chabrias sent Phocion to de- 
nand their quota of the charges of the war I 
;rom the islanders, and offered him a guard 
)f twenty ships. Phocion told him, if he in- 
iended him to go against them as enemies, 
hat force was insignificant; if as to friends 
uid allies, one vessel was suiricient. So he 
:ook his own single galley, and having visited 
he cities, and treated with the magistrates 
in an equitable and open manner, he brought 
back a number of ships, sent by the confed- 
erates to Athens, to convey the supplies. 
N^either did his friendship and attention close 
with Chabrias’ s life, but after his decease he 
carefully maintained it to all that were related 
to him, and chiefly to his son Ctesippus, whom 
he labored to bring to some good, and al- 
though he was a stupid and intractable young 
fellow, always endeavored, so far as in him 
lay, to correct and cover his faults and follies. 
Once, however, when the youngster was very 
impertinent and troublesome to him in the 
camp, interrupting him with idle questions, 
and putting forward his opinions and sug- 
estions of how the war should be conducted, 
e could not forbear exclaiming, “O Cha- 
brias, Chabrias, how grateful I show myself 
for your friendship, in submitting to endure 
your son.” 

Upon looking into public matters, and the 
way in which they were now conducted, he 
observed that the administration of affairs 
was cut and parcelled out, like so much land 
by allotment, between the military men and 


I the public (speakers, so that neither these nor 
I those should interfere with the claims of th^ 
others. A|jthe one were to address the assent 
blies, to up votes and prepare motions 
men for example, like Eubulus, Aristophoul 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, and 
were to push their interests here; so, in tlie 
meantime, Diopithes, Menestheus, Leo.sthe- 
nes, and Chares, were to make their profit by 
war and in military commands. Hiocioii 
on the other hand, was desirous to restore 
and carry out the old system, more complete 
in itself, and more harmonious and uniform 
which prevailed in the times of Pericles* 
Aristides, and Solon ; when statesmen showed 
themselves, to use Archilochus’s words, — 

Mars’ and the Muses’ friends alike designed, 

To arts and arms indifferently inclined, 

and the presiding goddess of his country 
was, he did not fail to see, the patroness 
and protectress of both civil and military 
wisdom. With these views, while his advice 
at home was always for peace and quietness, 
he nevertheless held tne otflce of general 
more frequently than any of tly? statesmen, 
not only of his own times, but of those }>re- 
ceding, never, indeed, promoting or encour- 
aging military expeditions, yet never, on the 
other hand, shunning or declining, when he 
was called upon by the public voice. 'I'hus 
much is well known’ that he was no less than 
forty-five several times chosen general, he 
being never on any one of those occasions pre- 
sent at the election, but having the conimand, 
in his absence, by common suffrage, conferred 
on him, and he sent for on purpose toJinder- 
take it. Insomuch that it amazed those who 
did not well consider, to see the people always 
prefer Phocion, who was so far from hnmer- 
ing them or courting their favor, that he 
always thwarted and opposed them. But so 
it was, as great men and princes are said to 
call in their flatterers when dinner has becu^ 
served, so the Athenians, upon slight occa- 
sions, entertained and diverted theinsolvcs 
with their spruce speakers and trim orators, 
but when it came to action, they were sober 
and considerate enough to single out the 
austerest and wisest for public empdoynieut, 
however, much he migJit be opposed to theif 
wishes and sentiments. This, indeed, h® 
made no scruple to admit, when the ora- 
cle from Delphi was read, which informed 
them that the Athenians were all of one 
mind, a single dissentient only excepte<b 
frankly coming forward and declaring tliat 
they need look no further ; he was the man. 
there was no one but he who was dissatisfied 
with everything they did. And when once 
he gave nis opinion to the people, and 
met with the general approbation and ap" 
lause of the assembly, turning to soiue o 
is friends, he asked them, “ Have I 
vertently said something foolish? ” 

Upon occasion of a public festivity, being 
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gvMicited for his contribution by^jbhe example 
of others, and the people pressinii"^im much, 
lu‘ bade themapply themselves to^W wealthy; 
fi r his part he should blush to l^ke a pres- 
ent here, rather than a repayment there^ 
turning and pointing to Callicles, the inoney- 
l.'iider. Being still clamored uj^kju and ini- 
]>ortuned, he told them this tale. A certain 
cowardly fellow setting out for the wars, 
hearing the ravens croak in his passage, 
threw down his 'arms, resolving to w’ait. 
Presently he took them and ventured out 
a'Min, Imt hearing the same music, once 
made a stop. “For,” said he, “yon 
may croak till you are tired, but you shall 
make no dinner upon me.”^ 

The Athenians urging him at an unseason- 
abl** time to lead them out against the ene- 
my. he peremptorily refused, and being up- 
braided by them with cowardice and pusil- 
laiiiinity, he told them, “ Jii.st now, do wdiat 
von will, I shall not be brave ; and do what 
1 will, you will not be cowards. Neverthe- 
less, we know well enough what we are.” 
And when again, in a time of great danger, 
tlie people were very harsh upon him, de- 
manding a strict account how the ]>ublic 
money had been employed, and the like, he 
bade them, “ First, good friends, make .sure 
you are safe.” After a war, during which 
they had been very tractable and timorous, 
wh»*n, upon peace being* made, they began 
atrain to be confident and overbearing, and 
to cry outu]>on Phocion, as having lo.st tin tn 
tho honor of victory, to all their clamor he 
made only this answer, “ My friends, you 
are fortunate in having a leader who know.s 
you : otherw'ise, you had long since been un- 
done.” 

Having a controversy wdth the Boeotians 
about boundaries, which he coun.selled them 
to decide by negotiation, they inclined to 
hlr>ws. “You had better,” said he, “carry 
on the contest with the weajxms in which 
you excel, (your tongues,) and not hy war, 
in whicli you are inferior.” Once, when he 
addressing them, and they would not 
boar him or let him go on, said he, “You 
pay compel me to act against niy wdshes, 
but you shall never force me to speak against 
my judgment.” Among the many public 
pp'akers who opposed him, Demosthenes, 
h»r example, once told him, “ The Athe- 
patis, Phocion, will kill you some day when 
tht'v once are in a rage.” “ And you,” said 
Ip* “if they once are in their senses.” 
f oly«-uctus, the Sphettian, once on a hot day 
urging war with Philip, and being a cor- 
pie nt man, and out of breath and in a great 
' at with speaking, took numerous draughts 
t water as he went on. “ Here, indeed,” 
pi'l Phocion, “ is a fit man to lead us into 
I . What think you he will do when he 
his corslet and his shield to meet 

" <"nemy, if even here, delivering a prepared 
*P^-ch to you has almost killed him with 


exhaustion? ” When Lycurgus in the assem- 
bly made many reflections on his past con- 
duct, upbraiding him above all for having 
advised them to deliver up the ten citizens 
whom Alexander liad demj^nded, he replied 
that he had been the author of much safe 
and wholesome counsel, which had not been 
followed . 

There y^as a man called Archibiades, nick- 
named the Lacedajinonian, who list'd to go 
about with a huge overgrown beard, wearing 
an old tlireadbare cloak, and affecting a very 
stern countenance. Phocion once, whtui at- 
tack<‘d in council by the rest, appeah'd tt) this 
man for his support and testimony. And 
when he got up and began to speak on the 
popular side, ]nitting his hand to his ht'ard, 
“ O Archihiaties,” saiti he, “ it is time you 
shouhl shave.” Aristogiton, a common ac- 
cuser, was a terrible man of war wilhin the 
assembly, always inflaming flit* j^eople to bat- 
tle, but when tlie miisttir-roll came to he jiro- 
diiced, he appeared limping on a crutch, 
with a handago on his leg; I’hocion de.scried 
him afar off, coining in, and crietl out to the 
clerk, “ Pn^ down Aristogiton, too, as lame 
and worthlc.s.s.” 

So that it is a little wonderful, how a man 
.so .severe and harsh upon .all occ.asioiis should, 
notwithstanding, ol)taiM tln^ iiann^ of the 
Good. Yet, tliough difliiMilt, it is not, I sup- 
]>o.se, im]>ossil)l(‘ for men’s teinpt'rs, .any more 
than for wines, to he at the same time harsh 
and .agre<*al)l(^ to the t.aste ; jii.st as on the 
other iiaiid many th.at an* sweet at the first 
t.aste, are foiiml, on furtlier use, extn'inely 
disagree.'ibh* ami v(‘ry unwlioh'sojim. JJyperi- 
des, we an^ told, once saiif to the people, 
“ Do not ask yourselves, mf*n of Athens, 
whether or not I .am hith'r, hiit wh<*tli(*r or 
not I am p;ii«i for being so,” .as though a 
covetous purpose w«^r(* the only thing tliat 
should m.ake a harsh temjK‘r inswf»j)ortahle, 
and as if men might not even iiionj justly 
render theriiselves obnoxious to jH»pular dis- 
like anrl ceusiire, by using their |K)wer and 
influence in the indulgence of their own pri- 
vate passions of pride and jealousy, anger 
an<l animosity. Pliocion never allow<*»l him- 
.seH from any feeling of |M}rsoiial hostility to 
do hurt to any fellow-citizen, nor, indeed, re* 
put»M any m.an his enemy, except soffar as he 
could not but conbmd 8har|)ly with such as 
opi^Kised the measures he urged for the public 
good ; in >^hich argument he was, indeed, a 
rude, obstinate, and unconipromisingadversa- 
ry. For his general conversation, it was easy,^ 
courteous, and obliging to all, Ut that point 
that he wouhl Ijefriend his very opfsaients 
in their distress, and espouse the cause of 
tho.se who differed most from him, when they 
needed his patronage. His friends reproach- 
ing him for pleading in l.)ehalf of a man of 
indifferent character, he told them the inno- 
cent had no need of an advocate. Aristogi- 
ton, the sycophant, whom we mentioned ^ 
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fere, having after sentence passed upon him, 
sent earnestly to Phocion to speak with him 
in the prison, his friends dissuaded him from 
going ; “ Nay, by your favor,’* said he, 
“ where should I/ather choose to pay Aristo- 
giton a visit? *' 

As for the allies of the Athenians, and 
the islanders, whenever any admiral besides 
Phocion was sent, they treated him as 
an enemy suspect, barricaded their gates, 
blocked up their havens, brought in from 
the country their cattle, slaves, wives, and 
children, and put them in garrison; but 
upon Phocion’s arrival, they went out to 
welcome him in their private boats and 
barges, with streamers and garlands, and 
received him at landing with every demon- 
stration of joy .and pleasure. 

When king Philip was effecting his entry 
into Euboea, and was bringing over troops 
from Macedonia, and making himself mas- 
ter of the cities, by means of the tyrants who 
ruled in them, Plutarch of Eretria sent to 
request aid of the Athenians for the relief 
of the island, which was in imminent 
danger of falling wholly into tl^e hands of 
the Macedonians. Phocion was sent thither 
with a handful of men in comparison, in 
expectation that the Euboeans themselves 
would flock in and join him. But when he 
came, he found all things in confusion, the 
country all betrayed, the whole ground, as it 
were, undermined under his feet, by the 
secret pensioners of king Philip, so that he 
was in the greatest risk imaginable. To 
secure himseQ as far as he could, he seized 
a small rising Ground, which was divided 
from the level plains about Tamynte by a 
deep watercourse, and here he inclosed and 
fortifled the choicest of his army. As for 
the idle tfilkers and disorderly bad citizens 
who ran off from his camp and made their 
way back, he bade his officers not regard 
them, since here they would have been not 
only useless and ungovernable themselves, 
but an actual hindrance to the rest; and 
further, ‘being conscious to themselves of 
the neglect of their duty, they would be less 
ready to misrepresent the action, or raise a 
qrjr against them at their return home. 
When the enemy drew nigh, he bade his 
men staHTd to their arms, until he had 
finished the sacrifice, in which he spent a 
oonsiderable time, either by some difficulty 
of the thing itself, or on purpose to invite 
the eneiny nearer. Plutarch, interpreting 
^is tardiness as a failure in his courage, 
tell on alone with the mercenaries, which 
the cavalry perceiving, could not be con- 
tained, but issuing also out of the camp, 
qpufusedly and in disorder, spurred, up to 
tne enemy. The first who came up were 
defeated, the rest were put to the rout, 
Plutarch himMlf took to flight, and a body 
of the enemy advanced in the hope of 
carrying the camp, tuipposing Ihemselves to 


have secured ^Hl^ctory. But by this time 
the sacrifice HR over, the Athenians with! 
in the campjKe forward, apd 'fallipg upo^ 
them put to flight, and killed the 

greater nU^er as they fled among the 
intrenchmeps, while Phocion ordering h\$ 
infantry W keep on the watch and rally 
those who came in from the previous flight 
himself, with a body of his best men, en- 
gaged the enemy in a sharp and tloody 
fight, in which all of them behaved with 
signal courage and gallantry. Thallus, the 
son of Cineas, and Glaucus, of Polymedes, 
who fought near the general, gained the 
honors of the day. Cleophanes, also, did 
good service in the battle. Recovering the 
cavalry from its defeat, and with his shouts 
and encouragement bringing them up to 
succor the general, who was in danger, he 
confirmed the victory obtained by the infan- 
try. Phocion now expelled Plutarch from 
Eretria, and possessed himself of the very 
important fort of Zaretra, situated where 
the island is pinched in, as it were, by the 
seas on each side, and its breadth most 
reduced to a narrow girth. He j-e leased all 
the Greeks whom he took, out of fear of 
the public speakers at Athens, thinking 
they might very likely persuade the people 
in their anger into committing some act of 
cruelty. 

This affair thus despatched and settled, 
Phocion set sail homewards, and the allies 
had soon as good reason to regret the loss 
of his just and humane dealing, as the 
Athenians that of his experience and cour- 
age. Molossus, the commander who. took 
his place, had no better success than to fall 
alive into the enemy’s hands. 

Philip, full of great thoughts and designs 
now advanced with all his forces into the 
Hellespont, to seize the Chersonesus and 
Perinthus, and after them, Byzantium. 
The Athenians raised a force to relieve 
them, but the popular leaders made it their 
business to prefer Chares to be general, 
who sailing thither, effected nothing worthy 
of the means placed in his hands. The 
cities were afraid, and would not receive his 
ships into their harbors, so that he did noth- 
ing but wander about,, raising money from 
their friends, and despised by their enemies. 
And when the people, chafed by the oratory 
were extremely indignant, and repented 
having ever sent any help to the Byza-ntines, 
Phocion rose and told them they ought not 
to be angry with the allies for distrusting» 
but with their generals for being distrusted- 
“ They make you suspected,” he sai^ 
“even by those who cannot possibly 
si^t without your succor.” The 
being moved with this speech of his, chang^ 
their minds on the sudden, and commaiulcu 
him immediately to raise another force, and 
go himself to assist their confederates 
the Hellespont; an appointment which, 
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effect, contributed inorel|Hk»ny thing to 

the relief of Byzantium. 

For Phocion’s name wa8l|H|^y honora- 
bly known; and an old acquJHbnce of his, 
who had been his fellow-s^fent in the 
Academy, Leon, a man of hi^fcenowu for 
virtue among the Byzantines, ^R^/ng vouch- 
ed for Phocion to the city, they opened their 
pates to receive him, not permitting him, 
though* he desired it, to encamp without the 
wall^ hut entertained him and all the 
Athenians with perfect reliance, while they, 
to requite their confidence, behaved among 
their new hosts soberly and inoffensively, 
and exerted themselves on all occasions with 
the greatest zeal and resolution for their 
defence. Thus king Philip was driven out 
of the IIellestx)nt, and was despised to boot, 
whom till now, it had been thought impossi- 
ble to match, or even to oppose. Phocion 
also took some of his ships, and recaptured 
some of the places he had garrisoned, 
making besides several inroads into the 
country, which he plundered and overran, 
until he received a wound from some of the 
enemy who pame to the defence, and, there- 
uix)n, sailed away home. 

The Megarians at this time privately 
praying aid of the Athenians, Phocion, 
fearing lest the Boeotians should hear of it, 
and anticipate them, called an assembly at 
sunrise, and brought forward the petition of 
the Megarians, and immediately after the 
vote had been put, and carried in their favor, 
he sounded the trumpet, and led the Athe- 
nians straight from the assembly, to arm and 
put themselves in posture. The Megarians 
received them joyfully, and he proceeded to 
fortify Nisaja, and built two new long walls 
from the city to the arsenal, and so joined 
It to the sea, so that having now little reason 
to regard the enemies on the land side, it 
placed its dependence entirely on the Athe- 
nians. 

When final hostilities wdth Philip were 
now certain, and in Phocion ’s absence 
other generals had been nominated, he on 
his arrival from the islands, dealt earnestly 
With the Athenians, that since Philip showed 
peaceable inclinations towards them, and 
greatly apprehended the danger, they 
Would consent to a treaty. Being contra- 
dicted in this by one of the ordinary fre- 
quenters of the courts of justice, a common 
accuser, who asked him if he durst presume 

persuade the Athenians to peace, now 
their arms were in their hand.s', “ Yes,^’ 
aaid he, “ though I know that if there be 
War, I shall be in ofl&ce over you, and if 
peace, you over me.” But when he could 
not pri^aib and Demosthenes’s opinion 
carried it, advising them to make war as far 

from home as possible, and fight the 
Rattle out of Attica, “ CJood friend,** said 
^h^ioD, “let U8 not ask where we shall 
"gut, but how we may conquer in the war. 
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That will be the way to keep it at a distance. 
If we are beaten, it will bo quickly at our 
doors.** ^ After the defeat, when the* clamor- 
era and incendiaries in the town would have 
brought up Charidemus to the hustings, to 
be nominated to the command, the beat of 
the citizens w’ere in a mnic, and supwrting 
themselves with the aid of the council of the 
Areopagus, with entreaties and tears hardly 
prevailed upon the people to have Phocion 
intrusted with the care of the city. He was 
of opinion, in general, that the fair terms to 
be expected from Philip sliould be accepted, 
yet after Dern.ades had made a motion that 
the city should receive the common condi- 
tions of peace in concurrence with the rest of 
the states of (Ireeco, he oppo.sed it, till it 
were known wliatthe particulars were which 
Philip demand«*d. lie was overhorpo in 
this advice, under the pressure of the time, 
but almost immediately afti'r, the Athenians 
repented it, when they understood that by 
these articles, they were ohli^^ed to furnisn 
Philip both with horse and shipping. “It 
was tlie fear of this,” said Phocion, ‘‘that 
occasioned my 0 })position. But since tho 
thing is done, let us make the Ixjst of it, 
and not be discouraged. Our fonffathers 
were sometimes in command, and soin<*timcs 
under it; and by doing their duty, whether 
as rulers or as subjects, saved their own 
country and the rest of Oreece.” 

Ui>on the n(‘v\’S of JMiilip’s death, he op- 
posed himself to any public demonstrations 
of joy and jubilee, saying it would he igno- 
ble to show malice upon such an occasion, 
and that the army that had fought them at 
Chaeronea, was only diinini.shed by a single 
man. 

When Demosthenes made his invectives 
again.st Alexander, now on his way to attack 
Thebes, he repeated those verses of lloin- 
er,— 

“ Unwiso one, wherefore to a second stroke 
His anger be foolhardy to provoke 7” 

and asked, “ Why stimulab^ his aljea^ly ea- 
ger passion for glory? Why take pains to 
expose the city to the terrible conflagration 
now so near? We, who a<!cepted office to 
save our fellow-citizens, will not, however 
they desire it, be consenting tojbheir 
striiction.*’ 

After Thebes was lost, and Alexander had 
demanded Demosthenes, Lycurgns, Ilyperi- 
des, and Charidemus to be delivered up, the 
whole aasembly turning their eyes to him, 
and calling on him by name to deliver his 
opinion, at last he rose up, and showing 
them one of his most intimate friends, whom 
he loved and confided in above all others, 
told them, “ You have brot^t things 
amongst you to that pass, that for my part, 
should he demand this my^ friend J^cocfes, I 
would not refuse to give him up. For as for 
myself, to have it in iqy power to sacrifice 
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my own life and fortune for the common “he with less to live upon than I, finds 
safety, I should think the neatest of good for- sufficient, and in brief,’’ he continued, “ if j 
tune. Truly,” he added, “ it pierces my do not use this money, what good is there in 
heart to see those who are fled hither for sue- my having it ; and if I do use it, I shall pro, 
cor from the desolation of Thebes. Yet it cure An, ill name, both for myself ami for 
is enough for Greece to have Thebes to de- Alexander, among my countrymen.” So the 
plore. It will be more for the interest of all treasure went back again from Athens, to 
that we should deprecate the conqueror’s prove to Greece, by a signal example, that 
anger, and intercede for both, than run the he who could afford to give so magnificent a 
hazard of another battle.” present, was yet not so rich as he who could 

When this was decreed by the people, afford to ref use it. And when Alexander was 
Alexander is said to have rejected their first displeased, and wrote back to him to say that 
address when it was presented, throwing it he could not esteem those his friends, who 
from him scornfully, and turning his back would not be obliged by him, not even would 
upon the deputation, who left him in affright, this induce Phocion to accept the money, 
But the second, which w *,s presented by but he begged leave to intercede with him 
Phocion, he received, understanding from in behalf of Echecratides, the sophist, and 
the older Macedonians how much Philip had Athenodorus, the Imbrian, as also for De- 
admired and esteemed him. And he not only maratus and Sparton, two Rhodians, who had 
gave him audience and listened to his me- been arrested upon some charges, and were 
morial and petition, but also permitted him, in custody at Sardis. This was instantly 
to advise him \Yhich he did to this elfect, that granted by Alexander, and they were set at 
his if designs were for quietness, he should liberty. Afterwards, when sending Crater- 
make peace at once ; if glory were his aim, he us into Macedonia, he commanded him to 
should make war, not upon Greece, but on make him an offer of four cities in Asia, 
the barbarians. And with various counsels Cius, Gergithus, Mylasa, and Ehea, any one 
and suggestions, happily desigifed to meet of which, at his choice, should be delivered 
the genius and feelings of Alexander, he so to him ; insisting yet more positively with 
won upon him, and softened nis temper, him, and declaring he should resent it, 
that he bade the Athenians not forget their should he continue obstinate in his refusal, 
position, as if any thing went wrong with But I’hocion was not to be prevailed with at 
fiirn, the supremacy belonged to them. And all, and, shortly aftet, Alexander died, 
to Phocion himself, whom he adopted as his Phocion’s house is shown to this day in 
friend and guest, he showed a respect, and Melita, ornamented wdth small plates of cop- 
admitted him to distinctions, which few of per, hut otherwise plain and homely. Coii- 
those who were continually near his person cerning his wives, of the first of- them there 
ever received. Duris, at any rate, tells us, is little said, except that she was sisb^r of 
that when he became great, and had con- Cephisodotus, the statuary. The other was 
quered Darius, in the heading of all his let- a matron of no less reputation for her vir- 
ters he left off the word Greetint/y excej^t in tues and simple living among the Atheni- 
those he wrote to Phocion. To iiim, and to ans, than Phocion was for his probity. It 
Aiitipater alone, he condescended to use it. happened once when the people were enter- 
This, also, is stated by Chares. tained with a new tragedy, that the actor, 

As for his munificence to him, it is well just as he was to enter the stage to perform 
known he sent him a present at one time of the part of a queen, demanded to have a 
one hundred talents ; and this b(*ing brought number of attendants sumptuously dressed, 
to Athens, Phocion asked of the bearers, to follow in his train, and on their not bein^ 
how it came to pass, that among all the Ath- provided, was sullen and refused to act, 
enians, he alone should be the object of k(*eping the audience waiting, till at la.4 
this bounty. And being told that Alexander Melanthius, who had to furnish the clioriis, 
esteemed him alone a person of honor and pushed him on the stage, crying out, “ ^V hat, 
worth, “4^et him, then,” said he, “permit don’t you know that Phocion’s wife r*’ 
me to continue so and be still so reputed.” never attended by more than a single wait- 
Following him to his house, and observing ing woman, but you must needs be 
his simple and plain way of living, his wife and fill our women’s head with vanity ^ 
employed in kneading bread witn her own This speech of his, spoken loud enough to 
hands, himself drawing water to wash his heard, was received with great applause, aim 
feet, they pressed him to accept it, with clapped all round the theatre. 8he herself, 

some indignation, being ashamed, as they when once entertaining a visitor out of Ionia, 

ftaid, that Alexander’s friend should live so who showed her all her rich ornaments, 

X)OOi'ly and pitifully. So Phocion pointing made of gold and set with jewels, her wreaths 
o!lt to them a poor old fellaw, in a dirty necklaces, and the like, “ For my part,” 

worn-out coat, passing by, asked them if she, “ all my ornament is my husband Pbo- 
thfy thought him in worse condition than cion, how for the twentieth year in office 
thin man. They bade him not mention general at Athens.” , 

a comparison. “ Yet,” said Phocion, He had a son named Phocus, who wishco 
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tn take part in the games at the great feast 
of Minerva. He permitted him so to do, in 
the contest of leaping, not with any view to 
the victory, but in the hope that the training 
•imi discipline for it would make hiur/a-'bet- 
‘t,.r man, the youth bein^ in a geneihl way 
a lover of drinking, and ill-regulated in his 
hibits. On his having succeeded in the 
stxjrts, many were eager for the honor of his 
roiapan^ at'banque.ts in celebration of the 
victorv. Phocion declined all these invita- 
tions but oue, and when he came to this enter- 
Uiininent and saw the costly preparations, 
even the water brought to wash the guests’ 
f. et being mingled with wine and spices, he 
reprimanded his son, asking him why he 
would so far permit his friend to sully the 
honor of his victory. And in the liope of 
\\ holly weaning the young man from such 
habits and company, he sent him to Lacedae- 
mon, and placed him among the youths then 
under the course of the Spartan discipline. 
'Iliis tlie Athenians took oilence at, as 
tliongh Jie slighted and contemned tiie etluca- 
tion at home ; and Demades twitted him 
witli it publicly, “Suppose, Phocion, you 
and I advise the Athenians to adopt tln^ 
Spartan constitution. If you like, I am 
rviidy to introduce a bill to that effect, and 
to 8peak in its favor.” “ Indeed,” said 
I’hocioii, “you with that strong scent of 
1-^rfiiines about you, and*with that mantle 
'•n your shoulders, are just the very man to 
sp'uk in honor of Lycurgus, and recommend 
the Spartan table.” 

When Alei&iirider wrote to demand a sup- 
ply of galhys, and the public speakers ob- 
j' Ct^al to sending them, Phocion, on the coun- 
cil re(juesting his opinion, told them freely, 
“ Sirs, I would either have you victorious 
'•'urselveS, or friends of those who are ‘so.” 
lie took up Pytheas, who about thi.s time 
first began to address the assembly, and al- 
ready showed himself a confident, talking 
ndlow, by .saying that a young slave whom 
tin* people liad but bought yesterday, ought 
liave the manners to hold his tongue. And 
''lien Ilarpalus, who had fled from Alexaii- 
fb'rout of Asia, carrying off a large sum of 
mon(‘y, came to Attica, and there was a 
Perfect race among. tliQ ordinary public men 
"I the assembly who should be the first to take 
•'is pay, he distributed amongst the.se so?ne 
bininyr sums by way of a bait and provocative, 
to Idiocion he made an offer of no le.ss 
lan seven hundred talents and all manner of 
’ ber advantages he pleased to demand; with 
fiy coinpliinent that he would entirely com- 
himself and all his affairs to his dispo.sal. 
»oeion answered sharply, Harpalus should 
of it, if he did not quickly leave off 
and debauching the city, which 
! LI silenced him, and checked his 

But afterwards, when the 
» -nians were deliberating in council about 
he found those that IumI received mon- 
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ey from him to be his greatest enemies, urg- 
ing and aggravating matters against him, to 
prevent themselves being discovered, wht*re- 
as Phocion, who had never touched his pay, 
now, so far as the public interest would admit 
of it, showed some reganl to his particular 
security. This encouraged him once more to 
try his inclinations, ami uix)n further survey 
fiiuling that he himself was a fortress, inac- 
ce.ssibie on every (juartcr to the aj^proaclies 
of corruption, he prufes.sed a particular 
friendship to Phocion’s son-in-law, Cdiaricles. 
And a<lmitting liim into his confidenct* in [dl 
his affairs, and coiitimially n*<jucsting his 
assistance, he brought him under some suspi- 
cion. l.qxm the occasion, for (*xample. of 
the deatli of Python ic(‘, who was Ilarpalus’s 
mistress, for whom he had a great fondness, 
ami had a child by her. In* r(‘s<)lv»*d to build 
her a suinptiioiis inomiment. ami committed 
the care of it to his frit'ml Charicl(‘s. 'I’his 
commission, disreputabb* (‘iiough in itself, 
was yet furtln'T disj>araged by the figure the 
])iece of workmanshi)) made after it was fin- 
ished. It is yet to be seen in the llermeiim, 
jis you go from Atli(*ns to Klensis, wifli no- 
thing in its *{ij»pearamM* answerabh* to the 
sum of thirty tal(*nts, will) w])i(di (’hariirles 
is .said to liave charged llarp.ilns for ils er(‘C- 
tion. Aft<*r llarpalns's own decease, his 
<Iaughter was edin*at(*d by PlnxMon and 
Cliaricles with gr(*al (lare. lint when (’bari 
cles was called to aeeonnt for liis de.alings 
with Ilarpalus, and entp*aled his father-hi** 
law’s protect if)n. bi*gging that lie would a]>- 
pcar for him in the (!onrt. I’hoci on refn.s«*d, 
telling him, “ I di<l not clioos(< y«)U ff)r my 
son-in-law for anv l)ut honorable ]>nr|M»,ses.” 

Asclepiades, the Sfui of Hipparelnis, 
brought the first tidings of Ah‘xander’8 
death to AtluMjs, wliieli I )em;ides told them 
wa.s not to be creditetl ; lor were it true, the 
whole world would ere i)jis have stmik with 
the dead Inxly. lint rhneio!!’ se(*ing the peo- 
jile eager for an instant revolntiinn difl his 
Ix'st to quiet and nqness tlifnii. And when 
numbers of tiiern rusherl np to the hustings 
to H[M*ak. and cried f>nt tliat the mnvs w/is 
true, and Alexander was (l'‘ad, “ If he is 
<lea(l Uxlay.” said he, “ l»e will be ho to- 
morrow ami tlie day after to-morrow iwjually. 
.So that tiiere is no need to take* counfpl luisti- 
ly or before it is safe.” 

When J.a?o,sthene8 now had embarked tho 
city in the J^amian war, greatly against Pho- 
cion’s wishes, b) raise a laugh against Pho- 
cion, he tasked him scoffingly. what tie* State 
h.vl been henefibfd by his having now so 
many v^ars been general. “ It is not a lit- 
tle,” sa.d Phocion, “that the citizens have ♦ 
been buried in their own sejuilchres.” And 
w'hen lyeosthenes continued U) speak lx)ldly 
and }x>astfully in the assembly, “ Young 
man,” he said, “your speeches are like 
cypress-trees, stately and tall, and no fruit 
to come of them.” And when he was then 
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attacked by Hyperides, who asked him when 
the time would come, that he would advise 
the Athenians to make war, “ As soon,’* 
said he, ** as I find the young men keep their 
ranks, the rich men contribute their money, 
and the orators leave oil' robbing the treas- 
ury.” Afterwards, when many admired the 
forces raised, and the preparations for war 
that were made by Leosthenes, they asked 
Phocion how he approved of the new levies. 

“ Very well,*’ said he, “ for the short course; 
but what I fear, is the long race. Since, 
however late the war may last, the city has 
neither money, ships, nor soldiers, but these.” 
And the event justified his prognostics. At 
first all things appeared fair ai d promising. 
Leosthenes gained great reputation by worst- 
ing the Bceotians in battle, and driving An- 
tipater within the walls of Lamia, and the 
citizens were so transported with the first 
successes, that they kept solemn festivities 
for them, and offered public sacrifices to the 
gods. So that some, thinking Phocion must 
now be convinced of his error, asked him 
whether he would not willingly have been 
author of these successful actions. “Yes,” 
said he, “most gladly, but als^ of the for- 
mer counsel.” And when one express after 
another came from the camp, confirming and 
magnifying the victories, “ When,” said he, 
“ will the end of them come ? ” 

Leosthenes, soon after, was killed, and 
now those who feared lest if Phocion obtained 
the command, he would put an end to the 
war, arranged with an obscure p<u\son in the 
assembly, who should stand up and profess 
hims(*lf to be a friend and old confidant of 
Phociou’s, and persuade the people to si>are 
him at tliis time, and reserve him (with 
whom none could c<impare) for a more 
pressing occasion, and now to give Anti- 
phihis the command of the army. This 
pleased the generality, but Phocion ynade it 
appear he was so far from having any friend- 
ship with him of old standing, that he had 
not so much as the least familiarity with 
him; “^et now, sir,” says he, “give me 
leave to put you down among the number of 
my friends and well-wishers, as you have 
given a piece of advice so much to my ad- 
vantage.” 

Ana when the people were eager to make 
an exp^ition against the Boeotians, he at 
first opposed it; and on his friends telling 
him the people would kill him, for always 
running counter to them, “ Tltat will be 
unjust of them,” he said, “ if I give them 
honest advice, if not, it will be just of them.” 
But when he found them persisting and 
* shouting to him to lead them out, he com- 
manded the crier to make proclamation, 
that all the Athenians under sixty should 
instantly provide themselves with five days’ 
revision, and follow him from the assera- 
ly. This caused a great tumult. Those 
in years were startled, and clamored against 


the order; he demanded wherein he injured 
them, “For I,” says he, “am now four, 
score, and am ready to lead you.” ThU 
succeeded in pacifying them for the prestut. 

But when Micion, with a large forces of 
Macedonians and mercenaries, began to jtil. 
lage the sea-coast, having ma<le a descent 
upon Rhamnus, and overrun the neighbor- 
ing country, Phocion led out the Athenians 
to attack him. And when sundry •private 
persons came, intermeddling with his dis- 
positions, and telling him that he ought to 
occupy such or such a hill, detach tlie cav- 
alry in this or that direction, engage the 
enemy on this point or that, “ O llercules,’’ 
said he, “ how many generals have we here, 
and how few soldiers ! ” Afterwards, hav- 
ing formed the battle, one who wished to 
show his bravery, advanced out of his p)st 
before the rest, but on the enemy’s apjiroacli- 
ing, lost heart, and retired back into his 
rank. “Young man,” said Phocion, “are 
you not ashamed twice in one day to descu t 
your station, first that on which I had placf-d 
you, and secondly, that on which you liad 
placed yourself?” However, ^ he entirely 
routed the enemy, killing Micion and many 
more on the spot. The Grecian army, also, 
in Thessaly, after Leonnatns and the Mace- 
donians who came with him out of Asia, 
had arrived and joined Antipater, fought 
and beat them in a battle. Leoiinatus was 
killed in the fight, Antipliilus •commandinj; 
the foot, and Menon, the Thessalian, the 
horse. 

But not long after, Craterus crossed from 
Asia with numerous forces; a pitched battle 
was fought at Cranon; the Greeks were 
beaten; though not, indeed, in a signal (h^ 
feat, nor with any great loss of men. But 
what with their want of obedience to their 
commanders, who were young and over-in- 
dulgent with them, and what with Anti- 
pater’s tampering and treating with tli'k 
separate cities, one by one, the end of it 
was that the army was dissolved, and the 
Greeks shamefully surrendered the liberty 
of their country. 

Upon the news of Antipater’s now no* 
vancing at once against Athens with all hw 
force, Demosthenes atjid Hyperides deserted 
the city, and Deraades, who was altogether 
insolvent for any part of the fines that ha»l 
been laid upon him by the city, for he had 
been condemned no less than seven times 
for introducing bills contrary to the la'vs, 
and who had been disfranchised, and 
no longer competent to vote in the assembly* 
laid hold of this season of impunity, 
brin^ in a bill for sending ambassadors "itn 
plenipotentiary power to Antipater, to treaj 
alwut a peace. But the pwple distrust^ 
him, and called upon Phocion to give 
opinion, as thei person they only and entirely 
confided in. He told them, “ If my form^^ 
counsels had been prevalent with you, 
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ha^i not been reduced to delibetate on the 
Question at However, the vote paased; 

and a decree was made, and he witli others 
tiepiited to go to Antipater, who lav now 
encamped in the Theban territories, but in- 
tended to dislodge immediately, and pass 
into Attica. Phocioifs first request was, 
tiiat he would make the treaty without mov- 
iin: ids camp. And when Craterus declared 
tiiat it was not fair to ask them to be bur- 
densome to the country of their friends and 
allies by their stay, when they might rather 
use tiiat of tiieir enemies for provisions and 
the siqqwrt of their army. Antipater taking 
him by tiie hand, said, “We must grant 
tliis favor to Phocion.” For the rest he 
bade them return to their principals, and 
ac(piaiiit them that he could only offer them 
the same terms, namely, to surrender at 
discretion, which Leosthenes had offered to 
him when he was shut up in Lamia. 

When Pliocion had returned to the city, 
and acquainted them with this answer, they 
made a virtue of necessity, and complied, 
since it would be no better. So Phocion 
returned to Thebes with the other ambtossa- 
dors, and among the rest, Xenocrates, the 
philosopher, the reputation of whose virtue 
and wisdom was so great and famous every- 
where, that they conceived there could not 
be any pride, cruelty, or anger arising in 
tlie heart of man, which would not at the 
mere sight of him be subdued into some- 
thing of reverence and admiration. But the 
result, as it happened, was the very opposite, 
.\ntipat(>r showed such a want of feeling, 
and such a dislike of goodness. He saluted 
every one else, but would not so much as 
notice Xenocrates. Xenocrates, they tell us, 
observed upon it, that Antipat«*r when medi- 
tating such cruelty to Athens, did well to be 
ashamed of seeing him. When he lH‘gan to 
si'eak, he would not hear him, but broke in 
and rfidely interrupted him, until at last he 
Was obliged to be silent. But when Phocion 
had declared the purport of their embassy, 
he replied shortly, that he would make 
1^‘ace with the Athenians on these condi- 
bons, and no others; that Demosthenes and 
Hyperides should be delivered up to him; 
that they should retain their ancient form 
of government, the franchise being deter- 
nuned by a property qualification; that they 
should receive a garrison into Munychia, 
and pay a certain sum for the cost of the 
As things stood, these, terms were 
pidged tolerable by the rest of the ambassa- 
dors; Xenocrates only said, that if Anti- ; 
pater considered the Athenians slaves, he 
treating them fairly, but if free, severely. ] 
* hocion pressed him only to spare them the 
garrison, and used many arguments and : 
^Jffreaties. Antipater replied, “ Phocion, i 
f are ready to do you any favor, which i 
dl not bring ruin both on ourselves and on < 
rou.»* Others report it differently; that ’ 


Anti pater asked Phocion, supposing he re- 
; mitted the garrison to tlie Athenian^ would 
\ he, Phocion, stand surety for the city’s ob- 
^ serving the terms and attempting no revolu- 
• tionV And when he hesitated, and did not 
\ at once reply, Callimedon, the Carabus, a 
hot partisan and professed enemy of free 
states, cried out, “ And if he should talk so 
itlly, Antipater, will you be so much abused 
as to believe him and not carry out your 
own purpose? So the Athenians received 
the garrison, and Menyllus for the governor, 
a fair-dealing man, and one of Pliooiou’s 
acquaintance. 

But the proceeding seemed sufliciimtly 
imperious and arbitrary, indt^ed .rather a 
spiteful and insulting ostentiition of power, 
than that the possession of the fortress 
would be of any great iini>ortance. The 
resentment felt ui>on it was heightened by 
the time it happened in, for the garrison 
was brought in on the twentieth of the 
month of Boedromion, just at the time of 
the gn‘at festival, wli(*n tli(*y carry forth 
lacchus with solemn j>omp from the city to 
Eleusis ; so that tlie sobMiiuity being dis- 
turbed, maify began to call to mind in- 
stances, both ancient ami modern, of divine 
interventions and intimations. For in old 
time, u|K>n the occasions of their happiest 
successes, the pr<‘sence of the sha[)es and 
voices of the mystic cennnonies had been 
vouchsafed to tliem, striking t(*rror and 
amazement into tlnnr emnnies; but now, at 
the very sejison of liner c(*lobration, the gods 
themselves sUkxI wiLm*ss(‘S of the sadd«*st 
oppressions of Greece, the most holy time 
being profaned, and their greatest juliileo 
made the unlucky date of tlnhr most ex- 
treme calamity. Not many years before, 
they had a warning from the oracle at 
Dodona, that they si ion Id carefully guard 
the summits of Diana, h^st haply strangers 
should seize them. And about this very 
time, wlieii they dyed tlie ribbons and gar- 
lands with which they adorn the coumies 
and cars of the procession, instead of a pur- 
ple, they received only a faint yellotv color ; 
and to make the omen yet gn*ater, all the 
things that wer^^ dyed for common usii, rtKjk 
the natural color. While a candidate for 
initiation was washing a young pig in the 
h.averi of Cantharus, a shark seizecTliim, bit 
off all his lower parts up to the belly, and 
devoured them, by which the g<>d gave theta 
manifestl/ to understand, that having lost 
the lower town and the sea-coxist, they 
should keep only the upper city. 

Menyllus was sutficieut security that the 
garrison should behave itself iiiotfeusively.* 
But those who were now excluded from the 
franchise by poverty, amounted to more th«|i 
tw'elve thousand ; so that both tliose that 
remained in the city thought themselves 
oppressed and shamefully used, and those 
who on this account left their homes and 
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went away into Thrace, where Antipater 
offered them a town and some territory to 
inhabit, regarded themselves only as a colony 
of slaves and exiles. And when to this was 
added the deaths of Demosthenes at Calau- 
ria, ^d of Hyperides at Cleonae, as we have 
elsewhere related, the citizens began to 
think with regret of Philip and Alexander, 
and almost to wish the return of those 
times. And as, after Aritigonus was slain, 
when those that had taken him off were 
athicting and oppressing the people, a coun- 
tryman in Phrygia, digging in the fields, 
was asked what he was doing, “I am,” J 
said he, fetching a deep sigh, “searching 
for Antigonus;” so said many mat remem- 
bered those days, aftid the contests they had 
with those kings, whose anger, however 
great, was yet generous and placable; where- 
as Antipater, with the counterfeit humility 
of appearing like a private man, in the 
meanness of his dress and his homely fare, 
merely belied his real love of that arbitrary 
power, which he exercised, as a cruel master 
and despot, to distress those under his com- 
mand. Yet Phocion had interest witli him 
to recall many from banishmeift by his in- 
tercession, and prevailed also for those who 
Vere driven out, that they might not, like 
others, be hurried beyond Ticnarus, and 
the mountains of Ceraunia, but remain in 
Greece, and plant themselves in Pelopon- 
nesus, of which number was Agnonides, the 
sycophant, lie was no less studious to man- 
age the affairs witliin the city with equity 
and moderation, preferring constantly tht)se 
that were men of worth and good education 
to the magistracies, and recommending the 
busy and turbulent talkers, to whom it was 
a mortal blow to be ,#excluded from office 
and public debating, to learn to stay at 
home, and bo content to till their land. 
And observing that Xeiiocrates paid his 
alien-tax as a foreigner, he offered him the 
freedom of the city, which he refused, say- 
ing he could not accept a franchise which he 
had been^ sent, as an ambassador, to depre- 
cate. 

Menyllus wished to give Phocion a con- 
sidefuble present of money, who, thanking 
him, said, neither was Menyllus greater 
than Alexander, nor his own occasions more 
urgent to* receive it now, than when he re- 
fused it from him. And on his pressing 
him to permit hia son Phocus to receive it, 
he replied, “ If my son returns tb a right 
mind, his patrimony is suflicient; if not, all 
supplies will be insufficient.” But to Aiiti- 
ater he answered more sharply, who would 
ave him engaged in sometning dishonor- 
able. “ Antipater,” said he, “ cannot have 
me both as his friend and his flatterer.” 
And, indeed, Anti pater was wont to say, he 
had two friends at Athens, Phocion and De- 
mades; the one would never suffer him to 
gratify him at all, the other would never be 


satisfied. Phocion mig:ht well think thal 
poverty a virtue, in which, after having sc 
often been general ]of the Athenians, and 
admitted to the friendship of potentatos 
and princes, he had now grown old. iJe- 
inades, meantime, delighted in lavishing 
his wealth even in positive transgressions of 
the law. For there having been an order 
that no foreigner should be hired tp claiH;e 
in any chorus on the penalty of a fine of 
one thousand drachmas on the exhibitor, he 
had the vanity to exhibit an entire cliorus 
of a hundred foreigners, and paid down the 
penalty of a thousand drachmas a hmid upon 
the stage itself. Marrying bis son ])<*nieas 
he told him with the like vanity, “ Mv son 
when 1 married your mother, it was done so 
privately it was not known to the next 
neighbors, but kings and princes give pres- 
ents at your nuptials.” 

The garrison in Munychia continued to be 
felt as a great grievance, and the Athenians 
did not cease to oe importunate upon Pliocion, 
to prevail with Antipater for its removal ; but 
whether he despaired of effecting it, or }»er- 
haps observed the people to be more ordtuly, 
and public matters more reasonably conduct- 
ed by the awe that was thus created, he con- 
stantly declined the office, and contfuited 
himself with obtaining from Antipater tlie 
postponement for the present of the payinent 
of the sum of mon^y in which the city was 
fined. So the people, leaving him off, a}>- 
plied themselves to Demades, who readily 
undertook the employment, and took along 
with him liis son also into Macedonia; and 
some superior power, as it seems, so ordering 
it, he came just at that nick of time, when 
Antipater was already seized with liis sick- 
ness, and Cassander, taking upon himself the 
command, had found a letter of Demades’s, 
formerly written by him to Antigoiius in 
Asia, recommending him to come and pos- 
sess himself of the empire of Greece and Ma- 
ce<lon, now hanging, he said, (a scoff at 
Aiitipater,) “by an old and rotten thread.” 
So when Cassander saw him come, he seized 
liim : and first brought out the son and 
killed him so close before his face, that the 
blood ran all over his clothes and person, and 
then, after bitterly taunting and upbraiding 
him with his ingratitude and treachery, de- 
spatched him himself. 

Autipater being dead, after nominating 
PoIysj>erchon general-in-chief and Cassander 
commander of the cavalry, Cassander at once 
set up for himself, and immediately do- 
spatched Xicanorto Menyllus, to succeed him 
ill the command of the garrison, command- 
ing him to possess himself of Munychia be- 
fore the news of AntipateFs death should bo 
heard; which being done, and some day^ 
after the Athenians hearing the report of 
Phocian waa.ta±ed as privy to it before, and 
censured heavily for dissembling it, out oi 
friendship for Xicanor. But he slighted their 
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tilk, and making it his duty to visit and con- 
fer continually with Nicanor, he succeeded 
in procuring his good-will and kindness for 
the Athenians, and induced him even to put 
himself to trouble and expense to seek popu- 
larity with them, by undertaking the office 
of presiding at the games. 

In the mean time Polysperchon, who was 
intrusted with the charge of the king, to 
cuiinternline Cassander, sent a letter to the 
city, declaring in the name of the king, that 
he restored them their democracy, and that 
the whole Athenian people were at liberty to 
conduct their commonwealth according to 
th**ir ancient customs and constitutions. The 
object of these pretences was merely the over- 
throw of Phocion’s influence, as tlie event 
manifested. For Polysperchon ’s design be- 
ing to po.ssess himself of the city, he de- 
spaired altogether of bringing it to pass, 
whilst riiocion retained his credit; and the 
most certain way to ruin him, would be 
again to fill the city with a crowd of dis- 
franchised citizens, and let loose the tongues 
of the demagogues and common accusers. 

With this pfospect, the Athenians were all 
in excit<mient, and Nicanor, wisliiiig to con- 
b'r with them on the subject, at a meeting of 
the Council in Pineus, came himself, trinst- 
ing for the safety of his person to Phocion. 
And when Dercyllus, who commanded tlie 
guard tiiere, made an att(jfnpt to .seize him, 
upon notice of it beforehand, he made his 
escai***, und there w'as little doubt he would 
now los.* no time in righting himself upon 
the city for the affront; and when Phocion 
was found fault with for letting him get off 
and not securing him, he defendecl him.self 
hy .saying that he had no mistrust of Nicanor, 
uor tin* least reason to expect any mi.Hchief 
from him, but should it prove otherwi.se, for 
his part he would have them all know, he 
Would rather receive than do the wrong. And 
far as he spoke for him.self alone, the an- 
swer wa.s honorable and high-minded enough, 
mt he who hazards his country- s safety, ami 
that, too, when he is her magistrate ami cliief 
rynirnander, can scarcely be acquitted, I fear. 

0 transgressing a higher and more sacreil 
? jhk^ution of justice, which he owed to his 
eliow-oitizens. For will not even do to 

tliat he dreaded the involving the city in 

by seizing Nicanor, and hojwd by j>ro- 
♦'ysion.s of confidence and ju.st-dealing, to 
!'^tajn him in the observance of the like; but 

1 indeed, his credulity and confidence 
^ hnn, and an over- weening opinion of his 

nc. rjty^ that imposed upon him. So that 
♦^^twithstanding the sundry intimations he 

of his niaking preparations to attack 
in soldiers over into Salamis, 

t tampering with, and endeavoring to cor- 
int residents in Piraeus, he would, 

'Withstanding all this evidence, never be 
to believe it. And even when 
iiomedea of Lampra had got a decree 
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passed, that all the Athenians should stand 
to their arms, and be ready to follow Phocion 
their general, he yet sat still and did nothing, 
until Nicanor actually led his tix>ops out from 
Munychia, and drew trenches about Pirieus; 
upon which, when Phocion at last would bave 
led out the Athenians, they cried out against 
him, and slighted his orders. 

Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, was 
j at hand with a considerable force, and pro- 
bussed to come to give them succor against 
rsicanor, but intended nothing less, if i>os- 
sible, than to surjirise the city, whilst they 
were in tumult and di vid(*d among themselve.s. 
I? or all that had previously been expelled 
from the city, now coming back with him, 
made their way into it, and were joined by 
a mixed mnltitmle of foreigners ami disfran- 
chised persons, ami of these a motley and ir- 
regular public a.ssembly came together, in 
which they presently divested Phocion of all 
IH)wer, ami chose otli(‘r gt*nerals; ami if by 
chance Alexander had not been 8j>i(*d from 
the walls, alom^ in close conference with 
Nicanor, and had not tliis, which was often 
repeated, given tin* Athenians cau.s«! of sus- 
picion, the cHy had not esCajied the .snare. 
The orator Agnonides, however, at onc(^ f<*li 
foul upon Phocion, and im|»(‘aclied him or 
treason; CalIiim‘»]on and Charich's, fi*aring 
the worst, consulted th(‘ir own security liy 
flying from tin* city; Fho('ion, with a few of 
his friends that sblyed with him, went over 
to Poly.sperchon, jind out ot resjH'ct for him, 
Solon of Plat.'ea, and Dinandiii.s of Corinth, 
who were r(*puted fri«*nds and confidants of 
Polysperchon, acoompanied Ijim. lint on 
account of Dinarchus falling ill, tliey re- 
mained .several days in lOlatea, during which 
time, upon the persuasion of Agnonid(*s and 
on the motion of Archest rains, a decree j)a.s,sed 
that the })eo])le .should send delegate.s thither 
to accu.se J^hocion. So both j»arties reache«l 
Polysj>erchon at the saim* time, who was go- 
ing through the country with tin* king, and 
was then at a small village of Fhocis, Phary- 
ga;, under the mountain now called palate, 
but then Acrurium. 

Ihere Polysperchon, having .set up th« 
golden canopy, and .seated tlie king ami his 
company under it, ordered Dinarchus at once 
U) he taken, and tortured, ami put to death; 
and that done, gave audience to the Atheni- 
ans, who filled th<* j»lace with nois«^ and tu- 
mult, accusing and recriminating on one an- 
other, till af last Agnoni<les came forward, 
and requested they might all be shut up 
together in one cage, and conveyed to Athens, 
there to <lecide the controversy. At that the 
king coulu not forbear pmilirig, but the com- 
pany that attendfHl, for their own amusement, 
Xfacedonians and strangers, were eager to* 
hear the altercation, and ma^le signs to the 
dele^^tes to go on with their case at once. 
But it was no sort of fair hearing, Polysper- 
chon frequently interrupted Phocion, till at 
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lost Phocion struck his staff on the ground, 
ahd declined to speak further. And when 
Hegemon said, Polysperchon himself could 
bear witness to his affection for the people, 
Polysperchon called out fiercely, “ Give oyer 
slaUldering nie to the king,” and the king 
starting up was about to have run him through 
with his javelin, but Polysperchon interposed 
and hindered him ; so that the assembly dis- 
solved. 

Phocion, then, and those about him, were 
seized; those of his friends that were not 
immediately by him, on seeing this, hid 
their faces, and saved themselves by flight. 
The rest Clitus took and brought to Athens, 
to be submitted to trial; but, in truth, as 
men already senfenced to die . The man- 
ner of conveying them was indeed extreme- 
ly moving ; they were carried in chariots 
through the Ceramicus, straight to the place 
of judicature, wheie Clitus secured them till 
they had convoked an assembly of the peo- 
ple, which was open to all comers, neither 
foreigners, nor slaves, nor those who had 
been punished with disfranchisement, being 
refused admittance, but all alike, both men 
and women, being allowed to^tome into the 
^ourt, and even upon the place of speaking. 
So having read the king’s letters, in which 
he declared he was satisfied himself that 
these men were traitors, however, they 
being a free city, he willingly accorded 
them the grace of trying and judging them 
according to their own laws, Clitus brought 
in his prisoners. Every respectable citizen, 
at the sight of Phocion, covered up his face, 
and stooped down to conceal his tears. And 
one of them had the courage to say, that 
since the king had committed so important 
a cause to tlie judgment of the people, it 
would be well that the strangers, and those 
of servile condition, should withdraw. But 
the populace would not endure it, crying 
out they were oligarchs, and enemies to the 
liberty of the people, and deserved to be 
stonea; after wliich no man durst offer any 
thing further in Phocion’s behalf. He was 
liimself with difficulty heard at all, when he 
put the question, “ i)o you w*ish to put us 
to death lawfully or unlawfully V ” Some 

answered, “ According to law.” He replied, 
“ HoN-vyjan you, except we have a fair hear- 
ing? ” But when they were deaf to all he 
said, approaching nearer, “ As to myself,” 
said he, “ I admit my guilt, and pronouiice my 
public conduct to have deservea sentence of 
death. • But why, O men of Athens, kill 
others who have offended in nothing? ” The 
rabble cried out, they were his friends, that 
was enough. Phocion therefore drew back, 
and said no more. 

'* Then Agnonides read the bill, in accord- 
ance with which the people should decide 
by show of hands whether they judged them 
guilty, and if so it should be found, the 
penaity should bd death. When this had 


been read out, some desired it might be 
added to the sentence, that Phocion should 
be tortured also, and that the rack should 
be produced with the e:!fecutioners. 
Agnonides perceiving even Clitus to dislike 
this, and himself thiiiking it horrid and bar- 
barous, said, “ When we catch that slave, 
Callimedon, men of Athens, we will put him 
to the rack, but I shall make no motion of 
the kind in Phocion’s case.” Upoh which 
one of the better citizens remarked, he was 
quite right; “ If we should torture Pliocion, 
what could we do to you? ” So the form of 
the bill was approved of, and the show of 
hands called for; upon which, not one man 
retaining his seat, but all rising up, and 
.some with garlands on their heads, they con- 
demned them all to death. 

There were present with Phocion, Nico- 
cles, Thudii)pus, Hegemon, and Pythocles. 
Demetrius the Phaleriaii, Callimedon, Chari- 
cles, and some others, were included in the 
condemnfition, being absent. 

After the assembly was dismissed, they 
were carried to the "prison; the rest with 
cries and lamentations, theii; friends and 
relatives following and clinging about them, 
but Phocion looking (as men observed with 
astonishment at his calmness and magnanim- 
ity) just the same as when he had been 
us(*d to return to his liome attended, as gen- 
eral, from the assrembly. His enemies ran 
along by his side, reviling and abusing hiiu. 
And one of them coming up to him, si>at in 
Ins face ; at wdiich Phocion, turning to the 
otficors, only said, “ You should stop this 
indecency.” Thudippus, on their reaching 
the prison, when he observed the executioner 
tempering the poison and preparing it fur 
them, gave way to his passion, and began to 
bemoan his condition and the hard m(*a.surc 
he received, thus unjustly to suffer wim 
Phocion. “ You cannot be contented,” said 
he, “to die with Phocion?*” One of 
friends that stood by, asked him if he \yislu-d 
to haye any thing said to his son. “ \es. by 
all means,” said he, ‘ ‘ bid him bear nogrudge 
against the Athenians.” Then Nicoch^ 
tiie dearest and most faithful of his friends, 
begged to be allowed to drink the 
firet “ My friend,” sjaid he, “ you ask wba 
I am loath and sorrowful to give, but as i 
never yet in all my life was so thankless as 
to refuse you, I must gratify you in 
also.” After they had all drunk of it, 
poison ran short; and the executioner rc 
fused to prepare more, except they 
pay him twelve drachmas, to defray the 
of the quantity required. Some delay '' 
made, and time spent, when Phocion can 
one of his friends, and observing that • 
man could not even die it Athens g 

paying for it, requested him to give 
sum. .K 

It was the nineteenth day of the 
Munychion, on which it was the usage 
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have a solemn procession in the city, in 
honor of Jupiter. The horsemen, as they 
passed by, some of them threw away their 
garlands, others stopped, weeping, end cast- 
inn- sorrowful looks towards the prison doors, 
and all the citizens whose minds were i\ot 
absolutely debauched by spite and passion, 
or who had any humanity left, acknowledged 
it to haye been most impiously done, not, at 
Inast, to let that day pass, and the city so be 
knpt pure from death and a public execu- 
tion at* the solemn festival. But as if this 
triumph had been insufficient, the malice of 
I’hocion’s enemies went yet further; his 
dnad body was excluded from burial within 
tlie boundaries of the country, and none of 
the Atinmians could light a funeral pile to 
buru the corpse; neither durst any of his 
friends venture to concern themselves about 
it. A certain Conopion, a man who used 
to do these offices for hire, took the body 
aiul carried it beyond Eleusis, and procuring 
fire from over the frontier of Megara, burned 
it. riiocion’s wife, with her servant-maids, 
being present and as.sisting at the solemnity, 
raised there an empty tomb, and performed 
the customary libations, and gathering up 
the bones in her lap, and bringing them 
home by night, dug a place for them by the 
fin*side in her house, saying, “ Bles.sed 
hearth, to your custody I commit the re- 
mains of a good and brate man; and, I be- 
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ans return to their right minds.” 

And, indeed, a very little time and their 
own sad experience soon informed them 
what an excellent governor, and how great 
an example and guardian of justice and of 
temperance they ha<l bereft them.selves of. 
And now^ they decreed him a statiui of brass, 
and his bones to be buried honorably at the 
public charge; and for his accusers, Agnoni- 
des they took themselves, and caused him to 
be put to death. Epicurus and Demophilus, 
who tied from the city for fear, his son met 
with, and took his revenge upon them. 
This son of his, we are told, was in genf*ral 
of an indifferent character*, and once, when 
enamoured of a slave girl kept by a common 
harlot merchant, happtmiHl to In^ar Tlieo- 
<lorus, the atheist, arguing in tlie J./yceum, 
that if it were a good and honorable thing 
to buy the freedom of a friend in the mas- 
culine, wdiy not also of a friend in the 
feminine, if, for examj>le, a master, why not 
also a mistress? So jiutting the good 
argument and his passion tog<‘ther, he wemt 
otf an<l purchased the girl’s fn*edom. 'I’ho 
death which was thus suffered by Phocioi^ 
revived among tin* Greeks the memory of 
that of 8t)crates, tin? two cases being so 
similar, and both efpially the sad fault and 
misfortune of the city. 
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The family of Cato derived its first lustre 
from fiis great-grandfather Cato, whose virtue 
gained him such great reputation and au- 
tlinrify among the Romans, as w'e have 
written in Ifi^ jjfe^ 

fhLs Cato, was, by the loss of both his 
parents, left an orphan, together with his 
Tother Caipio, and his sister Porcia. He 
lau also a half-sister, Servilia, by the moth- 
er s side. As these lived together, and w'ere 
rod up in the house of Livius Drusus, tlieir 
Uncle by the mother, who, at that time, ha<l 
^ ,£?reat share in the. government, being a 
'^ry eloquent speaker, a man of the great«*st 
miperance, and yielding in dignity to none 
the Romans. # 

ft is said of Cato, that even from his in- 
i'-’ countenance, and 

i . J^f^tldish pastimes, he discovered an 
’ I unmoved by any pas.sion, 

nrm in every thing. He was re-solute in 
purposes, much beyond the strength of 
Its age, to go through with whatever he 
If f*rtook. He was rough and ungentle 
_ ward those that flattered him, and still 
ore unyielding to those who threatened 
t* K* difficult to excite him to laugh- 
nis countenance seldom relaxed even 


into a smile; lie w’as not quickly or easily 
provokcfi to anger, but if once incensed, hc 3 
w\'is no less difficult to pacify. 

When he began to learn, ho proved dull, 
and slow' to apprehf*ml, but of wliat h<^ once 
received, his memory was r<;rnarkably tena- 
cious. And such in fact, we fitnl generally Ui 
bf* the course of nature ; men of fine genius 
are readily reminded of things, byt those 
who receive with most pains and difficulty, 
reimunber best ; evi^ry new thing they learn, 
being, as it were, burnt and branded in on 
their niinfls. Cato’s natural stublsirnness 
ami slowness to l>e persiiaflefl, may hav'o 
made it more difficult for him to bo taught. 
For to learn, is to submit to havo wurio- 
thing done to one ; and porsu;isif>i' comes 
soonest to l-hose who have least strength to 
resist it. Hence young men are sfxnier per- 
suaded than those that are more in years, 
and sick men, than those that are well in 
health, in fine, where there is lea.st previous 
doubt and difficulty, the new impression is 
most easily accept^. Yet Cato, they sayfj 
was very obedient to his preceptor, and 
would do whatever he was commanded ; but 
he would also ask the reason, and inquire 
the cause of every thing. And, iodeed| his 
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teacher was a very well-bred man , more ready 
to instruct, than to beat his scholars. His 
name was Sarpedon. 

When Cato was a child, the allies of the 
Romans sued to be made free citizens of 
Rome. Pompaedius Silo, one of their depu- 
ties, a brave soldier, and a man of g^eat re- 
pute, who had contracted a friendship with 
DrusuS, lodged at his house for several days, 
in which time being grown familiar with the 
children, “Well,” said he to them, “will 
you entreat your uncle to befriend us in our 
business?** Caepio, smiling, assented, but 
Cato made no answer, only he looked stead- 
fastly and fiercely on the strangers. Then 
said Pompjedius, And you, young sir, what 
say you to us? will not you, as well as your 
brother, intercede with your uncle in our be- 
half?” And when Cato continued to give 
no answer, by his silence and his counte- 
nance seeming to deny their petition, Pom- 

f )8edius snatched him up to the window as if 
le would throw him out, and told him to 
consent, or he would fling him down, and, 
speaking in a harsher tone, held his body 
out of the window, and shook him several 
times. When Cato had suffered this a good 
while, unmoved and unalarmed, Pompajdius 
setting him down, said in an undervoice to 
his friend, “What a blessing for Italy, that 
he is but a child! If he were a man, f be- 
lieve we should not gain one voice among 
the people.” Another time, one of his re- 
lations, on his birthday, invited Cato and 
some other children to supper, and some of 
the company diverted themselves in a s(*par- 
ate part of the Imuse, and were at play, the 
elder and the younger together, their sport 
being to act the i»leadings before the judges, 
accusing one another, and carrying away the 
coiuhunned to prison. Among these a very 
beautiful young child, being bound and cur- 
ried by a bigger into prison, cried out to 
Cato, who seeing what was going on, present- 
ly ran to the door, and thrusting awuiy those 
who stood there as a guard, took out the 
. child, ^d went home in anger, followed by 
sbme 6t his companions. 

Cato at length grew so famous among 
them, that when Sylla designed to exhibit 
the sacred game of voung men riding courses 
on horseback, whicli they called Troy, hav- 
ing gotten together the youth of good birth, 
he appointed two for their leaders. One of 
them they accepted for his mother’s sake, 
being the son of ^letella, the wite of Sylla : 
but as for the other, Sextus, the nej>hew of 
Pompey, they would not be led by him, nor 
exercise under him. Then Sylla asking, 
whom they w'ould have, they all cried out, 
Cato ; and Sextus willingly yielded the hon- 
6r to him, as the more worthy. 

Sylla, who was a friend of their family, 
sent at times for Cato and his brother to see 
them and talk with them ; a favor which he 
showed to very few, after gaining his great 


power and authority. Sarpedon, full of the 
advantage it would be, as well for the honor 
as the safety of his scholars, would often 
bring Cato to wait upon Sylla at his hous<* 
whi<m, for the multitude of those that were 
being carried off in custody, and tormented 
there, looked like a place of execution. Cato 
was then in his fourteenth year, and seoinv 
the heads of men said to be of great distinc- 
tion brought thither, and observing tlie secret 
sighs of those that were present, he ask^^d 
his preceptor, “ Why does nobody kill this 
man ? ** “ Because ” said he, “ they fear 

him, child, more than they hate him.” “Whv, 
then,’* replied Cato, “ did you not give nie 
a sword, that I might stab him, and free 
my country from this slavery ? ” Sarpedon 
hearing this, and at the same time seeing his 
countenance swelling with anger and deter- 
mination, took care thenceforward to watch 
him strictly, lest he should hazard any des- 
perate attempt. 

While he was yet very young, to some that 
asked him, whom he loved best, he answered, 
his brother. And being asked, W'hom next, 
he replied, his brother, again.. So likewise 
the third time, and still the same, till tliey 
left off to ask any further. As he grew in 
age, this love to liis brother grew yet the 
stronger. When he w^as about twenty years 
old, he never supped, never went out of 
town, nor into tm^ forum, without (kepio. 
But when his brother made \ise of precious 
ointments and perfnines, Cato declined them; 
and he was, in all his habits, very stri(;t and 
austere, so that when Caepio -was admired 
for his moderation and temperance, he would 
acknowledge that indeed he might be ac- 
counted such, in comparison with some other 
men, “but,” said he, “when 1 compare my- 
self with Cato, I find myself scarcely different 
from Sippius,” one at that time notorious 
for his luxurious and effeminate living. 

Cato being made priest of Apollo, went to 
another lioiise, took his portion of their 
pat(*rnal inheritance, amounting to a hundred 
and twenty talents, and began to live yet 
more strictly than liefore. Having gained 
the intimate acquaintance of Antipater the 
Tyrian, the Stoic philosopher, he devoted 
himself to the study, above every thing. 
moral and political doctrine. And though 
jx^ssessed, as it were, by a kind of inspira- 
tion for the pursuit of every virtue, yet 
what most of all virtue and excellence fixed 
his affection, was that steady and inflexibly 
justice, which is not to be wrought uiwii b^' 

favorer compassion. He learned also the 

art of speaking and debating in public, thinK- 
ing that political philoso^y, like a 
citv, should maintain for its security the 
military and warlike element But he woid 
never recite his exercises before coinpa^k'’ 
nor was he ever heard to declaim. A*id to 
one that. told him, men blamed his 
“But I hope not my life,** he replied, “ 
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vill begin to swak, when I have that to say 

which had not better be unsaid.” 

The great Porcian Hall» as it was called, 
had been built and dedicated to the public 
use by the old Cato, when aedile. Here the 
tribunes of the people used to transact their 
business, and because one of the pillars was 
thought to interfere with the convenience of 
their seats, they deliberated whether it were 
best to remove it to another place, or to take 
it awav. This occasion first drew Cato, 
much against his will, into the forum ; for 
he opposed the demand of the tribunes, and 
in so doing, gave a specimen both of his 
courage and his powers of speaking, which 
gained him great admiration. His speech 
had n(»thing youthful or refined in it, but 
was straightforward, full of matter, and 
rough, at the same time that there was a 
certain grace about his rough statements 
which won the attention ; and the speaker’s 
character showing itself in all he said, added 
to liis severe language something that excited 
feelings of natural pleasure and interest. 
His voice was full and sounding, and sufficient 
to be heard by so great a multitude, and its 
vigor and capacity of endurance quite iiuh;- 
fatigable ; for he often would speak a whole 
dav, an<l never stop. 

\Vlien he had carried this cause, he betook 
himself again to study and retirement. lie 
employed himself in inuring his body to 
laiM)r and violent exercise ; and habituated 
himself to go bareheaded in the hott(*st am! 
ti»e coldest we.'ither, ami to walk on foot at 
all seasons. When he went on a journey with 
any of his friends, though they w(*re on 
horseback and he on foot, yet he would often 
join now one, then another, ami conv’cu'se 
with tliem on the way. In sickness, the 
patience he showed in supporting, ami the 
abstinence he used for curing his distempers, 
Were Hilinirablo. When he had an ague, he 
would remain alone, and suffer nobody to 
see him, till he began to recover, and fonml 
the fit WiLs over. At supper, when he threw 
dice for the choice of dishes, ami lost, ami 
the company offered him ijev(^rtheless his 
choice, he declined to dispute, as lie said, tlie 
decision of Venus, At first, he was wont to 
drink only once* after supper, and then go 
away; but in process of time he grew to 
drink more, insomuch that oftentiim'S h<* 
wouhj continue till morning. Tliis his friends 
explained by saying that state affairs ami 
public business took him up all day, ami 
being desirous of knowledge, he liked to pass 
the night at wine in the conversation of 
philosophers. Hence, upon one Memmius 
saying in public, Xhat Cato spent whole 
lights in drinking, “ You should add,” 
feplied Cicero, “ that he spends whole days 

gambling.” And in general Cato esteemed 
the customs and manners of men at that time 
corrupt, and a reformation in them so 
t»ecessary, that he thought it requisite, in 
' 35 


many things, to go contrary to the ordinary 
w’ay of the world. Seeing the lightest and 
gayest purple was then most in fashion, he 
would always wear that which w'as nearest 
black; and he would often go out of doors, 
after his morning meal, without either shoes 
or tunic; not that he sought vain glory from 
such novelties, but he would accustom him- 
self to be ashamed only of what deserves 
shame, and to despise all other sorts of dis- 
grace. 

The estate of one Cato, his cousin, which 
was worth one hundred talents, falling to 
him, he turned it all into ready money, which 
he kej)t by him for any of his friends that 
should happen to want, to whom he w'ould 
lend it without interest. And for some of 
I them, he suffered his own land and his 
slav(‘s to ho mortgaged to the public treasury. 

When he thought himsedf of an age fit to 
marry, having never before known any W'O- 
man, he was contracted to L<‘pida, wlio had 
before been contracted to M<‘t<*llus Scipio, 
but on Scipio’s own withdrawal from it. the 
contract had been dissolved, and she left at 
liberty. Yet Sedpio afterwards rcpimting 
himself, dicUall lie could to regain her, before 
the marriage with (’ato was comphded, and 
succeeded in so doing. At wliicli C^'ito was 
! violently incensed, and r«‘soIv(*d at first to go 
to law about it ; but liis friends oersnadi'd 
him to the contrary. However, he was so 
moved by tlie lu^it of youtli and ])a.ssion, 
that he wTob* a (juantity of iambic verses 
against Sedpio, in th<‘ hitter, .•sarcastic style 
of Archilochus, without, however, his license 
and scurrility. Afb*r this, he married Atilia, 
the danght'T of Soranus, th(< first, hut not 
the only w'oinan In* ever knew, less liappy 
thus far tlian Ladius, the fri<*nd of Sci})io, 
who in the whole cfiurse of so long a life 
never knew' but tin* one woman U) wdiom he 
was united in liis first aiul f*nly marriage. 

In the war of the slaves, which U)ok its 
name from Sp.artacus, their ringleader, Gel- 
liiis w'aa general, and (!ato w’erit a volunteer, 
for the .‘^ake of his brother ( 'aquo, who was a 
tribune in the army. Cato could find hero 
no opportunity to show his zi'al or exercise 
his. valor, on account of the ill conduct of 
the giMieral. However, amidst the corrup- 
tion and disorders of that army, ehowed 
such a love of discipline, .sr) mucif bravery 
iijw^ui occ.'ision, and so much courage and 
wi.sdom in eveiw thing, that it apficared he 
was no wsy inferior to the old CnU). Gel- 
lins offered him great reward.s, and would 
have decreed him the first honors ; which, 
however, he refused, saying, ho had dona 
nothing that deserved them. This made 
him be thought a man of a strange and ec* 
centric temper. l| 

There was a law passed, moreover, that 
the candidates who stood for any office 
should not have prompters in their canvass, 
to tell them the names of the citizens ; sad 
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sued to be elected tribune, yet do not love them, may respect their ren. 
^as the only man that obeyed this law. He utation, but do not really admire, and will 
took great pains to learn by his own, knowl- never imitate their virtue. ^ 

edge to salute those he had to speak with, There dwelt at that time in Pergamus 
and to call them by their names; yet even Athenodorus, surnamed Cordylio, a man of 
those who praised him for this, did. not do high repute for his knowledge of the stoic 
so without some envy and jealousy for the philosophy, who was now grown old, and 
n^ore they considered the excellence of what had always steadily refused the friendship 
he did', the more they were grieved at the and acquaintance of princes and great men 
difficulty they found to do the like. Cato understood this ; so that imaghiino’ he 

Being chosen tribune, he was sent into should not be able to prevail with him by 
Hacedon to join Rubrius^ who was general sending or writing, and being by the laws 
there. It is said that his wife showing much allowed two months’ absence from the army 
concern, and weeping at his departure, Mu- he resolved to go into Asia to see him ip 
natius, one of Cato’s friends, said to hei^, person, trusting to his own good qualities 
“Do not trouble yourself, Atilia, I w’ill not to lose his labor. And when he had con- 
gage to watch over him for you.” “ By versed with him, and succeeded in persuad- 
means,” replied Cato ; and when they hadl^dng him out of his former resolutions, he 
gone one day’s journey together, “ Now, Returned and brought him to the camp, as 
said he to Munatius, after they had supped,*! Joyful and as proud of this victory as if he 
“ that you may be sure to keep your promise nad done some heroic exploit, greater than 
to Atilia, you must not leave me day nor ’any of those of Pompey or Lucullns, who 
night,” and from that time, he ordered two with their Jinnies, at that time were subdu- 
beds to be made in his own chamber, that ing so many nations and kingdoms. 

Munjitius might lie there. And so he con- While Cato was yet in the service, his • 
tinned to do, Cato making it his jest to see brother, on a journey towards Asia, fell sick 
that he was Jilways there. Tluire went with at iKnus in Thrace, letters with intelligence 
him fifteen slaves, two freedmen, and four of of which were immediatedy despatched to 
his friends; these rode on horseback, but him. The sea was very rough, and no con- 
Cato alwayfl;^ went on foot, yet would he venient ship of any size to be had; so Cato 
keep by theii^ and talk with each of them in getting into a small trading-vessel, with only 
turn, as they went. two of his frifuids^- and three servants, set 

When he came to the army, which consist- sail from Thessalonica, and having very luir- 
ed of several l(‘gions, the general gave him rowdy escaped drowning, he arrived at /En us 
the command of one; and as he look(‘d ujv just as (\a‘pio expired. Upon this occasion, 
on it as Ji small mattej;, and not worthy a ho w'as thought to have show'ed himself more 
commander, to give evidence of his own a fond broth<*r than a philosopher, not only 
single valor, he resolved to make his .soldiers, in the excess of liis grief, bewailing, ami 
as fjir as he could, like himself, not, how- embracing the dead body, but also in theex- 
ever, in this, rcdjixing the terrors of Ids travagant expenses of the funeral, the vast 
office, but associating rejison with his author- quantity of rich perfumes and costly gar* 
ity. He persuaded and instructed every one ments which were burnt with the corpse, and 
in particular, and bestowed rewards or pun- the monument of Thasian marble, which he 
ishimuits according to desert ; and at length erected, at the cost of eight talents, in the 
his men were so well disciplined, that it was public place of the town of A'hius. For there 
hard to say, whether they were more peace- were .some who took upon them to cavil at 
able, ay^nore warlike, more valinnt, or more all this, as not consistent wuth his usual 
just; tliey were alike formidable to their calmness and moderation, not discerning 
enemies and courteous to their allies, fearful that though he were steadfast, finn, and in- 
to do wrong, and forward to gain honor, flexible to pleasure, fear, or foolish entreat- 
And Cato himself acquired in the fullest ies, yet he was full of natural tenderness ami 
measui’e. what it luul been his least desire to brotherly affection. Divers of the cities and 
seek, gloi’v and good repute ; he was highly princes of the country sent him many pres- I 
esteemed by all men, and entirely beloved by ents, to honor the fimeral of his brother; 
the soldiers. Whatever he commanded to be but he took none of their money, only the 
done, he himself took part in tht, perform- perfumes and ornaments he received, and 
ing; in his apparel, his diet and mode of paid for them also. And afterwards, whyn 
travelling, he was more like a common sol- the inheribince was divided between him 
dier than an officer ; but in character, high and Ciepio’s daughter, he did not reqiiir® 

' purpose, and wisdom, he far exceeded all any portion of the funeral expenses to 1^ 
that had the names and titles of command- discharged out of it. Notwithstanding this, 
ers, and he made “himself, without knowing it has been affirmed that he made his broth- 
it, the object of general affection. For the er’s ashes be passed through a sieve, to fi>m 
true love'of virtue is in all men produced by the gold that was melted down when burnt 
the love and respect they bear to him that with the*body. But he who made this state- 1 
teaches it; and those who praise good men, ment appears to have anticipated an exempt 
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tion for his pen, as much as for his sword, a garland in his hand, came up to Cato, and 
from all question and criticism. without saluting him, asked him, wlim-e he 

The time of Cato’s service in the army be- had left Demetrius, and how soon he thought 
iu^r expired, he received, at his departure, he would be there. This Demetrius was Pom- 
iwjt onlv the prayers and praises, but the tears pey’s servant, and as at this time the whole 
and embraces of the soldiers, who spread world, soto say, had its eyes fixed upon Pom- 
tlndr clothes at his feet, and kissed his hand pey, this man also was highly honored, on ac- 
jis he passed, an honor which the Romans at countof his influence with his master. U^>9n 
that time scarcely paid even to a very few this Cato’s friends fell into such violent laugh- 
of tlu’if generals and coinmanders-in-chief. ter, that they could not restrain themselves 
Having left the army, he resolved, before he while they passed ,^hrough the crowd; ami ho 
vould return home and apply himself to state himself, ashamed und distressed, utb'redThe 
artairs, to travel in Asia, and observe the words, “ rnforkihate city I ” and said no 
nianuers, the customs, and the strength of pnore. Afterwards, howr*ver, it always made 
every province. He was also unwilling to re- him laugh, when he either told the story or 
fuse the kindness of Deiotarns, king of Ga- otherwise reminded of it. 
latia, who having had great familiarity and' ^Pompey himself shortly after made the 
friendship with his father, was very desiroiiS- ^ople as)iamed of their ignorance and folly 
to receive a visit from him. Cato's arrang^^in thus neglecting him, for Cato, coming in 
inents in his journey were as follows. Kurljr his journey to K])hesns, went to pay his re- 
in the morning he sent out his baker and hi.S spj'cts to him, wlio was the elder man, had 
cook towards the place where he designed to gained much honor, and was then general of 
stay the next night; these went soberly and a great army. Yet Pompey would not receive 
quietly into the town, in which, if there hap- him sitting, but as soon as he saw him, rose 
peiK'd to he no friend or ac(piaintance of Cato up, and going to ine(‘t him, as the more hon- 
or his family, they provided for him in an orable p«‘rson, gave liim his hand, ainl em- 
iiui, and gave no disturbance to anybody ; braced him* with groat sliow of kindness, 
but if there wer(5 no inn, th(*ii and in this case He said much in comineiulation of his virtue 
ouly, they wont to the magistrates, and de- both at that time when receiving him, ami 
siring tlnun to help them to lodgings, took also yet mon% aftiT he had witJfrclrawn. So 
>\ith()ut complaint whatever was allotted to that now all nn ri began at onjce to dis[)lay 
them. Ilis servants thus N(diaving theins<*lves their resp<*ct for Cato, and dlscovenMl in the 
b>wards the magistrates, witliont noise and very same things for which they d(*s])is(*d 
tiireateiiing, were often discredited, or neg- him Ixdore, an admirable mildness of tein- 
leoted by them, so that Cato many tiim's ar- per and greatness of 8 ]>irit. Ami indeed 
rived and found nothing provided for him. the civility tlifit Pompey himself showed him, 
An<l it was all the worse when he aj'peared appeared to com<‘ fkom one that lather re- 
liiinself ; stillless account was taken of him. spected than loved him; and the general 
When they saw him sitting, witliout saying opinion was, that while Cato was tliere, ho 
any thing, on his baggage, they set liim paid him admiration, but was not sorry wlien 
down at once as a person of no consequence, ho was gone. For wlien other young men 
who did not venture bo make any demand, came to see liim, he usually urg(sl ami entreat- 
J^onietiriies, on such occasions, he would call ed them to continue with him. Now he ditl 
tieun to him and tell them, “ Ffiolish people, not at all invib* (Jato to stay, but as if his 
lav aside this inhospitality. All your visitors own jxiwer were lessoned hy the other’s pre.s- 
will not be Catos. Use your courtesy, to ence, be very willingly allowed liim to take 
take off the sharp edge of |K>wer. d'hore are his leave. Yet to Cato alone, of ^||I those 
nien enough who desire Imt a pretence, to who went for Home, he reoorninemh*d his 
take from you by force, wdiat you give with children .ami his wife, who was indeed con- 
such reluctance.” iiected hy relationship with CnU). 

While he travelled ip this m.anner, a divert- After this, all the cities throqgh which he 
ifig accident befell him in Syria. As he was pas.sed, strove and emulated eachg/dther in 
g'ing into Antioch, he saw "a great multitude showing him respect and honor. Feasts and 
of j'eople outside the gates, ranged in order entertainments wore ma^^le for his reception, 
on either side the way ; here the young men so that he bade his friends keep strict watch 
long cloaks, there the children decently and take cilre of him, lest he should etui by 
dressed; others wore garlands and white gar- making good what was s.'iid by Curio, who 
nyiits who were the priests and magistrate.s. though he were hi.s familiar friend, yet 
imagining all this could mean nothing disliking the austerity of his temper, ask- 
ont a display in honor of his reception, began ed him one day, if when he left the army, ho 
to be angry with his servants wno had Iwen. designed to see Asia, and Cato answering, 
Wore, for suffering it to be done; then “ Yes, by all means,” “ You do well,”replie<l 
hiaking his friends alight, he walked along Curio, “you will bring back with you a bet- 
^ jfh them on foot As soon as he came near ter temper and pleasanter manners pretty 
the gate, an elderly man, who seemed to be nearly the very words he used. 

Chaster of these ceremonies, with a wand and Deiotams being now an old man, had sent 
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for Cato, to recommend lip* children and 
family to hia protection ; aw as soon as he 
came, brought him presents of all sorts of 
things, which he begged and entreated him to 
accept. And his importunities displeased Cato 
so much, that though he came but in the even- 
ing, he stayed only that night, and went away 
early the next morning. After he was gone 
one day's journey, he found at Pessinus a yet 
greater quantity of presents provided for 
niip there, and also letters from Deiotarus, 
entreating him to receive them, or at least 
to permit his friends to take them, who for 
his sake deserved some gratification, and 
could not have much done for them out of j 
Cato’s own means. Yet he would not suffer it, | 
though he saw some of them very willing to 
receive such gifts, and ready to complain of 
his severity ; but he answered, that corrup- 
tion would never want pretence, and his 
friends should share with him in whatever he 
should justly and honestly obtain, and so re- 
turned th(* presents to Deiotarus. 

When he took ship for Brundusium, his 
friends would have persuaded him to put his 
brother’s ashes into another vess<‘l ; but he 
said, he would sooner part witlT his life than 
leave them, and so set sail. And as it chan- 
ced, he, we are told, had a very dangerous 
passage, though others at the same time went 
over safely enough. 

After he was returned to Rome, he spent 
his time for the most part either at home, in 
conversation with Athenodorus, or at the 
forum, in the service of his friends. Though 
it was now the time that he should become 
q^usestor, he would not stand for the place 
till he had studied the laws relating to it, 
and by inquiry from persons of experience, 
had attained a distinct understanding of the 
duty and authority belonging to it. With 
this knowledge, as soon as he came into the 
office, he made a great reformation among 
the clerks and under-officers of the treasury, 
people who had long practice and familiarity 
in all the public records and the laws, and, 
when mw magistrates came in year by year 
so ignorant and unskilful as to be in absolute 
need of others to teach them what to do, did 
not submit and give way, but kept the powder 
in their own hands, and were in effect the 
trensurfars themselves. Till Cato, ap{dying 
himself roundly to the work, showed that he 
possessed not only the title and honor of a 
^ua?stor, but the knowledge and understand- 
ing and full authority of his office. So that 
he used the clerks and under-officers like ser- 
vants, as they were, exposing their corrupt 
practices, and instructing their ignorance. 
Being bold impudent fellows, they flattered 

4 he other quaestors, his colleagues, and by 
heir means endeavored to maintain an op- 
position against him. But he convicted the 
chief^st of them of a breach of trust in the 
charge of an inheritance, and turned him 
oat of his place. A second he brought to 


trial for dishonesty, who was defended by 
Lutatius Catulus, at that time censor, a man 
very considerable for his office, but yet more 
for his character, as he was eminent above 
all the Romans of that age for his reputed 
wisdom and integrity. He was also intimate 
with Cato, and much commended his way 
of living. So perceiving he could not brines 
off his client, if he stood a fair trial, he openly 
began to beg him off. Cato objected to his 
doing this. And when he continued still to 
be importunate, “ It would be shaim-ful, 
Catulus,” he said, “ that the censor, the 
judge of all our lives, should incur the dis- 
honor of removal by our officers.” At tliis 
expression, Catulus looked as if he would 
have made some answer; but he said noth- 
ing, and either through anger or shame w ent 
away silent, and out of countenance. Never- 
theless, the man was not found 'guilty, for 
the voices that acquitted him were but one 
ill number less than those that condemned 
him, and Marcus Lollius, one o£ Cato’s col- 
leagues, who was absent by reason of sickness, 
was sent for by Catulus, and entreated to come 
and save the man. So Lolliim was brouglit 
into court in a chair, and gave his voice also 
for acquitting him. Yet Cato never after 
made use of that clerk, and never paid liini 
his salary, nor would he make any account 
of the vote given by Lollius. Having tlius 
humbled the clerkft, and brought them to l>e 
at command, he made use of tlie books and 
registers as he thought fit, and in a little 
wiiil(‘ gained the trc'asury a higher name than 
the Senate-house itself; and all men saiil. 
Cato had made the office of a quaestor ecpial 
to the dignity of a consul. When he found 
many indebted to the state upon old accounts, 
and the state also in debt to many private 
persons, he took care that the public migiit 
no longer either do or suffer wrong; he 
strictly and punctually exacted what was 
due to the treasury, and as freely and speed- 
ily paid all those to whom it was indebted. 

So that the peoxde w’ere filled with senti- 
ments of awe and resj>ect, on seeing those 
made to pay, who thought to have escape* I 
with their plunder, and others receiving all 
their due, who despaired of getting any 
thing. And whereas usually those wh'j 
brought false bills and pretended orders or 
the senate, could through favor get thein 
accejited, Cato would never be so inipose*! 
upon, and in the case of one particular order, 
question arising, whether it had passed the 
senate, he W’ould not believe a great manv 
witnesses that attested it,‘ nor would admit j 
of it, till the consuls came and affirme»i i* 
upon oath. 

There were at that time a great many 
whom Sylla had made use of as bis agents 
in the proscription, and to whom he had tor 
their service in putting men to death, 
twelve thousand drachmas apiece. 
meu everybody hated as wicked and -pollute 
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retches, but nobody durst be revenged upon 
them. Cato called every one to account, as 
^vrorigfuUy possessed of the public money, 
•ijui exacted it of them, and at the same 
time sharply reproved them for their unlaw- 
ful and impious actions. After these pro- 
ceedings, they were presently accused of ■ 
murder, and being already in a manner pre- 
iuilged as guilty, they were easily found so, 
iimr accordingly suffered ; at which the whole 
]HM>ple rejoiced, and thought themselves now 
to see the old tyranny finally abolished, and 
Svlla himself, so to say, brought to punish- 
ment. 

Cato’s assiduity also, and indefatigable 
diligence, won very much upon the people. 
He always came first of any of his colleagues 
U) the treasury, and went away the hist. 
He never missed any assembly of the peo- 
j>le, or sitting of the senate; being always 
anxious and on the watch for those who 
lightly, or as a matter of interest, passed 
votes "in favor of this or that person, for 
remitting debts or granting away customs 
that were owing to the state. And at length, 
having kept the exchequer pure and clear 
from i)ase informers, and yet having filled 
it with treasure, he made it appear the state 
might be rich, without oppressing the peo- 
ple. At first he excited' feedings of dislike 
and irritation in some of his colleagues, but 
after a while they were*well contenited with 
Ijim, since he was perfectly willing that they 
should cast all the odium on him, when 
tliey declined to gratify tlndr friends with 
the ]mblio money, or to give dishonest judg- 
nuMits in passing their accounts; and wlnui 
liard ])ressed by suitors, they could readily 
answer it was impossible to do any thing, 
unless Cato would consent. On the last 
day of his ottice, he was honorably atten<le<i 
ids house by almost all the people; but 
on the way he was informed that several 
powerful friends were in .the treasury with 
Marcellus, using all their interest witli him 
to pass a certain debt to the public revenue, 
as if it had been a gift. Marcellus bad 
b»*en one of Cato’s friends from liis child- 
lu)od, and .so long as Cato was with him, 
"as one of the best of his colleagues in this 
ofhco, but when alooe, was unable to resist 
tin* importunity of suitors, and prone to do 
•anybody a kindness. So Cato immediately 
tunie<l back, and finding that Marcellus had 
yielded to pMs the thing, he took the book, 
and while Marcellus silently stood by and 
l<«'ked on, struck it out. This done, he 
brought Marcellus out of the treasury, and 
t'^ck him home with him; who for all this. 
Ji^'ilher then, nor ever after, complained of 
biin, but always continued his friendship 
ami familiarity with him. 

Cato after he had laid down his office, yet 
did not cease to keep a watch upon the 
treasury. He had his servants who contin- 
ually wrote out the details of the expendi- 
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ture, and he Myself kept always by him 
certain books, ^uich contained the accounts 
of the revenue from Sylla’s time to his own 
quaestorsbip, which he had bought for five 
talents. 

He was always first at the senate, and 
went out last; and often, while the others 
were slow*ly collecting, he woiihl sit and 
read by himself, holding his gown before his 
book. He was never once out of town when 
the senate was to meet. And when after- 
wards Pom pey and his party, finding that 
he could never be either persuadt‘d or com- 
pelled to favor their unjust designs, endeav- 
ored to keep him from the senate, by engag- 
ing him in business for his friends, to plead 
tlieir causes, or arbitrate in their differences, 
or the like, he quickly discovered the trick, 
and to defeat it, fairly told all his ac([uaint- 
ance that he w’ould never meddle in any 
private business when the senate was assem- 
bled. Since it was not in the hope of gain- 
ing honor or riches, nor out of mere im])nlse, 
or by chance that be engaged himself in 
politics, but he ninlertook the stowice of the 
state, as the proper business of an lioiu'st 
man, ami th«*ref()re In* thought himself ob- 
liged to be as constant to liis jniblic tiiity, as 
the bee to the honeyeoml). To this eml, he 
took care to liave his friends and corresjxind- 
ents everywlmre, to H(*nd him nqmrts «)f the 
edicts, decrees, judgjnents, and all th<i im- 
portant proceedings that })assed in any of 
the provinces. Once wh(*n Clodins, the sedi- 
tious orator, to proimHe his violent ami 
revolutionary proj»*cts, traduc(*d to th<‘ peo- 
]de .some of tin* prit'sts ami priestesses, 
(among whom Fahia, sister to (.’ieero’s wife, 
'iVrentia, ran great dang<*r,) Cato, having 
boldly interfere«l, and having imnh^ Clodius 
appe.'ir so infamous tlnit he was forced to 
h*ave the town, was mhlressed, when it w’jis 
over, by (Jicero, who came to thank him for 
what he ha<l done. “ Vou must thank the 
common we.alth,” said he, for wliose sakd 
alone he |>rofes.s»*d to do every tiling. .'I'lius 
he gained a great ’and w'omh.*rfiil ny^utation ; 
so that an a<lvocate in a causi*, where there 
was only ope witness against him, told the 
judge.s th«*y ought not to rely uix)n a single 
witness, though it w'ere Cato himself. And 
it was a sort of nroverb w'ith ma|^ peojilo, 
if any very unlikely ami incn-diTde thing 
were .'i.s.serted, to sav, they w'onld not believe 
it, though Cato himself should affirm it. 
One day ^ debauched and sumptuous liver 
talking in the senate about frugality and 
t<*inr)erance, Amnaeus standing up, cried, 

“ Who can endure this, Sir, to have you 
feast like Crasstis, build like Lucullus, and * 
talk like Cato.” So likewise those who 
w'ere vicious and dissolute in their manneUi, 

} ret affected to be grave and severe in their 
anguage, were in derision calle<l Catos. 

At first, when his frienrls would have per- 
suaded him to s^nd to be tribune of the 
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people, he thought it u^rfjBsirable ; for that 
the power of so great aw^^Bce ought to be 
reserved, as the strou^sV medicines, for 
occasions of the last necessity. But after- 
wards in a vacation time, as he was going, 
accompanied with his books and philoso- 
phers, to Lucania, where he had lands with 
a pleasant residence, they met by the way a 
great m'any horses, carriages, and attendants, 
of whom th^y understood, that Metellus 
Nepos was going to Home, to stand to be 
tribune of the people. Hereupon Cato stop- 
ped, and after a little pause, gave orders to 
return back immediately; at which the com- 
pany seeming to wonder, “ Don’t von know,” 
said he, “ how dangerous of itsoh the mad- 
ness of Metellus isV and now that he comes 
armed with the support of* Pompey, he will 
fall like lightning *c«> the ^tate, and bring it 
to utter disorder; tK^ref ore “this is no time 
for idleness and diwrfli<yt>rbut we must go 
and prevent this n)^*^iir*^s designs, or 
bravely die in defef!6ijj^J)i\«our liberty.” 
Nevertheless, by the ^iji^jtoasion of his 
friends, he went first £^3^? ’country-house, 
where he stayed but a little time, and 
then returned to town. 

He arjiived in the and went 

straight ' ^He next inorningBjfethe forum, 
where he began to solicit T|Ellie tribune- 
ship, in opposition to Metelliiy^The power 
of this office consists rather in^ controlling, 
than performing any business;’ for thongli 
all the rest except any one tribune should be 
agreed, yet his denial or intercession could 
put a stop to the whole matter. Catr>, at 
first, had not many that appeared for him; 
but as soon as his design was known, all tlie 
good and distinguished persons of the city 
quickly came forward to encourage and sup- 
port him, looking upon him, not as one that 
desired a favor, of them, but one that pro- 
posed to do a great favor to his country and 
all honest men; who had many times refused 
the same office, when he might have had it 
without trouble, but now sought it with 
danger, fj^at he might defend their liberty 
and their government. It is reported that 
so great a number flocked aboiit him, that 
he W'as like to be stifled amidst the pre.ss, 
and could scarce get through the crowd. He 
was declw’ed tribune, with several others, 
among whom was Metellus. 

When Cato was chosen into this office, 
observing that the election of consuls was 
becorhe a matter of purchase, he sharply 
rebuked the people for this corruption, and 
in tlie conclusion of his speech protested, he 
would bring to trial whomever he should 
find giving money, making an exception 
only in the case of Silanus, on account of 
tMbir near connection, he having married 
Servilia, Cato’s sister. He therefore did 
not prosecute him, but accused Lucius 
Mureha, who had been ghosen consul by 
corrupt means with Silanus. There was a 


law that the party accused might appoint a 
person to keep watch Upon his accuser, that 
he might ki\pw fairly what means he took in 
preparing the accusation. He that was sf-t 
upon Cato by Murena, at first followed and 
observed him strictly, yet never found him 
dealing any way unfairly or insidiouslv, 
but always generously and candidly goin/f 
on in the just and open methods of pjoc»M (b 
ding. And he so admired Cato’s great 
spirit, and so entirely trusted to his integrity 
that meeting him in the forum, or goingpj li’is 
Imuse, he would ask him, if he designed to 
do any thing tliat day in order to the accu- 
sation, and if Cato said no, he went away, 
relying on his word. When the cause was 
pleaded, Cicero, who was then consul and 
defended Murena, took occasion to he 
extremely witty and jocose, in reference to 
Cato, upon the stoic philosophers, and tlipir 
paradoxes, as tliey call them, and so excit<‘<l 
great laughter among the judges; upon 
wffiich Cato, smiling, said to the staiiders iw, 

VV’hat a pleasant consul we have, my 
friends.” Murena was acquitted, and after- 
wards showed himself a man of «no ill feel- 
ing or want of sense; for when he was con- 
sul, he ahvays took Cato’s advice in the 
most weiglity affairs, and during all the 
time of his office, paid him much honor and 
respect. Of which not only Murena’s jnn- 
dence, but also Cafo's own behavior, 
the cause; for though he w^ere terrible and 
severe as to matters of justice, in the senate, 
and at the bar, y(d after the thing was over, 
his manner to all men w’as perfectly friendly 
and humane. 

Before he entered on the office of tribune, 
he assisted CicfTO, at tluit time consul, in 
many contests that concerned his office, but 
most e.specially in his great and noble acts 
at the time of Catiline’s conspiracy; which 
ow<h1 their last successful issue to Cato. 
Catiline had plotted a dreadful and entire 
subversion of the Kornan state by sedition 
and open war, but Indng convicted by Cic^no, 
was forced to fly the city. Yet Lentulns 
and Cethegus remained w’ith several otliors, 
to carry on the ,same plot; and blaming 
Catiline, as one that w'anted cpurage, ami 
had been timid and petty in his designs, 
they themselves resolved to set the whole 
town on fire, and utterly to overthrow' the 
empire, rousing w hole nations to revolt ami 
exciting foreign w'ars. But th^ design w as 
discov^ered by Cicero, (as yve have written 
in his life,) and the matter brought l)efort3 
the senate. Silanus, who spoke first, <!<'- 
livered his opinion, that the conspiratoi'S 
ought to suffer the last of punishments, ami 
w'as therein followed Uy all who spoke after 
him; till it came to Caesar, w'ho being an 
excellent speaker, and looking upon ad 
changes and commotions in the state as 
materials useful for his owm purposes, de.sir- 
ed rather to increase than extintruiah them; 
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aiid standing up, he made a very merciful 
and ptM-8iKisive s{^ch, that they ought not 
tt> suffer death without fair tri^ according 
law, and moved that they might be kept 
ill prison. Thus was the house almost 
wholly turned by Caesar, apprehending also 
the anger ot‘ the i^eople; insomuch that even 
Silanus retracted, and said he did not mean 
to prot>ose death, but imprisonment, for 
that was the utmost a Roman could suffer. 

Ui>on this they were all inclined to the 
milder and more merciful opinion, when 
Cato standing up, began at once with great 
passion and vehemence to reproach Silanus 
lor his change of opinion, and to attack 
Ca?sar, who would, he said, ruin the common- 
wealtli by soft words and popular speeches, 
and was endeavoring to frighten tlie senate, 
wIhmi he lii nisei f ought to fear, and be 
thankful, if he escaped unpunished or unsus- 
pecUnl, who thus openly and boldly dared to 
protect the enemies of the state, and wliile 
liiiding no compassion for his own native 
country, brought, with all its glories, so 
near to utter ruin, could yet be full of pity 
for those men, who had bettiT in^ver hav<* 
been horn, and whose death must deliv(‘r 
the commonwealth from hloodslied an<l 
destruction. This only of all Cato’s 
spiTches, it is said, was preserved; for Cic- 
ero, the consul, had dis[)OS(sl, in various 
parts of the senate-house* several of the most 
ex[)ert and rapid writers, whom he bail 
taught to make figures comprising numer- 
oiiH words in a few short strokes; as up to 
tliJit tiim; tliey had not used those we call 
sliort-haiid writers, who then, as it is sai«l, 
e.Ntahlished tlie first example of the art. 
Thus Cato carried it, and so turned the 
hous(* again, that it w^as decreed the con- 
spirators should be put to death. 

Not to omit any small matters that may 
serve to show Cato’s temp(*r, and a<ld 
something to the })ortraiture of his mind, it 
is rejK)rted, that while Ctesar and he were in 
tlie Very heat, and the whole senatf* regard- 
ing them two, a little note was brought in 
to Cicsar, which Cato declared to he suspi- 
<^ious, and urging that some seditions act wjis | 
going on, bade the letter be read. U|X)n 
which Caesar handed the paper to Cato; 
^ho discovering it to be a love-letter from 
his sister Servilia to Caesar, by whom she 
had been corrupted, threw it to him again, 
saying, “ Take it, drunkard,” and so went 
with his discourse. And, indeed, it j 
^ems Cato had ‘but ill-fortune in women;! 
for this lady was ill spoken of, for her 
hnniliarity with Caesar, and the other 
‘ p'vilia, Cato’s sister also, was yet more 
jll-conducted; for bej^g married to Lucul- 
»ni, one of the greatest men in Rome, and 
naving brought him a son, she was after- 
wards divorced for incontinency. But what 
Was worst of all, Cato’s owti wife Atilia was 
*iot free from the same fault; and after she 


had borne him tirtgchildren. he was forced 
to put her away ^^her misconduct. Aftt‘r 
that he marrie^ Marcia, the daughter of 
! Philippas, a woman of good reputation, who 
ygt has occasioned much discourse; and the 
I life of Cato, like a dramatic piece, has this 
I one scene or passage full of perplexity and 
doubtful meaning. 

I It is tlais related by Thrasea, who refers 
to the authority of M un alius, .C/ito's friend 
and constant companion. Aipong many 
that loved and admired Cato, some were 
more remarkable and con.spicuous than 
others. Of these was Quintus IIorbMisins, 
a man of liigh repute and approved virtue, 
who <lesired not only to liv'e in friendship 
and familiarity witl\ Cato, but also to unite 
his whole house ‘and fauriJy with him by 
some sort or other of alhitiice in marriage. 
'rh<*refore he si^t'-himseV to persuade Cato, 
that his daiightj!l'bJl^l'$ft, who was already 
married to had borne him two 

ehildreii, mig^ftM|A>I^}i*‘less )>e givtni to 
him. as a fair pMgjB^and, to hear fruit also 
for him. ‘‘ he, “ though this in 

the opinion oWni^Hwiy s(M‘ni str.'ing<* ' y(ff in 
nature it and prolitahle /or the 

public, tliat H|||naii in th«^ ]>rinig- of her 
youth shoul^Mpr lie useh-ss, and: lose tiie 
fruit f)f hei^mph)), nor, on the ^utJier side, 
should hur(flKn<l impoverish one man, by 
bringing hiirlTtoo many irhildnm. Also by 
this commu/iieation of families among 
vorthy men, virtm* would incn‘as(^ and he 
diffus<*<l througii tln*ir postmity; and the 
common wealth would lx* united and cemen- 
ted hy their allian(M*s.” Yet if llihulus 
would not part witli Ijis wife; alte)ge*thei , he^ 
we)ulel reste)re; he*r as se)e>n as she; hael 
brought him a e;liil<J, w}iered)y he; might be 
united to he)tli their fainilie*s. Cato au- 
swere«l, tliat he loverl Ilorteiisiiis very wa*!!, 
auel inue'h a])pre)ved e>f uniting their hemsejs, 
hut lie thought it strange tei Hj)eak of marry- 
ing his (laughter, wh<*u she was alreaefy 
given to another, 'rhen Horbmsiiis, turning 
ithe discourse*, eiiel not he*sitate ^ spe;ak 
ojx.*nly and ask for Cato’s own wife, for she; 
was yeung and fruitful, anel he; had alrejvdy 
chil<ir n enongli. Xe;itln;r can it be thought 
that Ileirtensins did this, as irna^^ining Cato 
did not can; for Marcia; for, it isyM^id, sh<3 
was the*n with clnlel. Cato, perceiving his 
earnest desire, elid not deny his reepiest. but 
saiel that Piiilipf>u8, the bather of Marcia, 
ought al.^o to be consulted. Philippas, 
therefore, being sent fe>r, came;; and finding 
they were well agreed, gave his daughter 
Marcia to Hortensius in the pre^sence of 
Cato, who himsedf also asMiste;eI at the 
marriage. This was done at a lab;r time, 
but since I was speaking of women, *1 
thought it well to mention it now. 

Lentulus and the rest of the conspirators 
were put to death ; hut CaBsar, finding so 
much insinuated ‘and charged against him 
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in the senate, betook himself to the people, 
and proceeded to stir up the most corrupt 
and dissolute elements of the state to form 
a party in his support. Cato, apprehensive 
of what might ensue, persuaded the senate 
to win over the poor and unprovided-for 
multitude, by a distribution of corn, the 
annpal charge of which amounted to twelve 
hundred and fifty talents. This act of 
humanity and kindness unquestionably dis- 
sipated the present danger. But Metellus, 
coming into his .office of tribune, began to 
hold tumultuous assemblies, and had pre- 
pared a decree, that Pornpey the Great 
should presently be called into Italy, with 
all his forces, to preserve the city from the 
danger of Catiline’s conspiracy. 'J'his was 
the fair pretence; but the true design was, 
to deliver all into the hands of Pornpey, and 
give him an absolute power. Upon this the 
senate was assembled, and Cato did not fall 
sharply upon Metellus, as he often did, but 
urged his advice in the most reasonable and 
moderate tone. At last he dciscended even 
to entreaty, and extolled the house of Metel- 
lus, as having always taken part with the 
nobility. At this Metellus gr(?w the more 
insolent, and des])ising Cato, as if he yielded 
and were afraid, let liimself proceed to the 
most audacious menac(\s, openly threatening 
to do whatever he ])leas(*d in spite of the 
senate. Upon this Cato changed his coun- 
tenance, his voice, and his language; and 
after many sharp expressions, boldly con- 
cluded, that while he lived, Pornpey should 
never come armed into the city, d’he .senate 
thought them both exti’avagant, and not 
well in their safe senses ; for the (h'sign of 
Metellus st'emed to b(‘ mei*e I'age and fr*enzy, 
out of excess of mi.schi(‘f bringing all things 
to ruin and confusion, and Cato’s virtm* 
looked like a kind of ecsta.sy of contention 
in the cause of what was good and just. 

But when the day cann^ for the people to 
give their voices for the passing this decree, 
and Metellus beforehand occupied the forum 
with armed men, strangei*s, gladiators, and 
slaves, those that in ho])es of change fol- 
lowed Pornpey, wer e knowii to be no small 
part of the people, and besides, they had 
great assistance from Ctesar, who was then 
praetor; and though the best and chiefest 
men of The city were no less oft'ended at 
these pi-oceedirrgs than Cato, they seemed 
rather likely to suffer with him, than able 
to assist him. In the mean tihie Cato’s 
whole family were in extreme fear and ap- 
prehension for him; some of his friends 
neither ate nor slept all the night, passing 
the whole time in debating and perplexity ; 
his wifef and sisters also bewailed and*la- 
tirented him. But he himself, void of all 
fear, and full of assurance, comforted and 
encouraged them by his own words and con- 
versation with them. After supper he went 
to rest at his usual hour, and w as the next 
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day. waked out of a profound sleep by Minu. 
ciuat 'fhermus, one of his colleagues. .So 
sooh- ^ he^was up, they two went togellier 
into the forum, accompanied by very few, 
but met by a great many, who bade thein 
have a care of themselves. Cato, therefore 
when he saw the temple of Castor and Pob 
lux encompassed with armed men, and the 
steps guarded by gladiators, and at ^he top 
Metellus and Caesar seated together, turnint^ 
to his friends, “ Behold,” said he, “ this 
audacious coward, who has levied a regiment 
of soldiers against one unarmed naked man ; ” 
and so he went on with Therm us. 'J'hose 
who kept the passages, gave w'ay to th(\se 
two only, and would not let anybody else 
pa.ss. Yet Cato taking Munatius by the 
hand, with much difficulty pulled him 
through along with him. Then going di- 
rectly to Metellus and Caesar, he sat himself 
down between them, to prevent their talk- 
ing to one another, at which they were both 
amazed and confounded. And those of the 
honest party, observing the countenance, 
and admiring the high spirit and boldness 
of Cato, went nearer, ami cried*- out to him 
to have courage, exhorting also one anotli«*r 
to stand together, and not betray their lib- 
erty, nor the defender of it. 

’i'hen the clerk took out the bill, but Cato 
forbade him to read it, whereupon Metellus 
took it, and would have read it himself, but 
Cato snatched away the book. Yet Metel- 
lus having the decree by heart, began to 
recite it without book ; but Thernms put 
his hand to his mouth, and 8topj)ed his 
speech. M(*tellus seeing them fully bent to 
withstand him, and the people co\v(*d, and 
inclining to the better side, sent to his house 
for arm€Hl men. And on their rinshiiig in 
with great noise and terror, all the rest dis- 
persed and ran away, except Cato, who 
alone stood still, while the other party threw 
sticks and stones at him from above, until 
Murena, whom he had formerly accused, 
came up to protect him, and holding his 
gown before him, cried out them to leave 
off throwing ; and, in fine, persuading and 
pulling him along, he forced him into the 
temple of Castor and Pollux. Metellus now 
seeing the place clear,. and all the advers 
party fled out of the forum, thought h- 
migiit ea.sily carry his point; so he com- 
maiuled the soldiers to retire, and recom- 
mencing in an orderly manner, began t* 
proceed to passing the decree. But tin 
other side having recovered themselves, re- 
turned very boldly, and with loud shouting, 
insomuch that Metellus’s adherents were 
seized with a panic, supposing them to br 
coming with a reinfortiement of armed men. 
and fled every one out of the place. The\ 
being thus dispersed, Cato came in again, 
and confirmed the courage, and commend* • 
the resolution of the people ; so that no'* 
the majority were, by all means, for depos* 
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Metellus from his office. The ilen«te 
also being assembled, gave orders onc^niare 
for supporting Cato, and resistiyg the .mo- 
tion, as of a nature to excite sedition and 
T>ojliaps civil war in the city. 

^ But Metellus continued still very bold and 
resolute ; and seeing his party stood greatly 
in fear of Cato, whom they looked uixm as 
invincible, he hurried out of the senate into 
the forum, and assembled the people, to 
whom he made a bitter and invidious speech 
against Cato, crying out, he was forced to 
tlv from his tyranny, and tins conspiracy 
against Pompey ; that the city would soon 
repent their having dishonored so great a 
iiiun. And from hence he started to go to 
Asia, with the intention, as would be sup- 
|K)sed, of laying before Pompey all the in- 
jiirit's that were done him. Cato was highly 
extolled for having delivered the sbite from 
this dangerous tribuneship, and having in 
some measure defeated, in the }>erson of 
Motellus, the power of Pompey ; but he was 
yet more commended wdien, upon the stmate 
proceeding to disgrace Metellus and dej)ose 
him from hia ottice, he altogether oj»posed 
ami at length diverted the design. Tlui 
common people admired his moderation and 
Immanitv, in not trampling wantonly on an 
enemy whom he had overthrown, and wiser 
men acknowledged his prudence and policy, 
in not exasperating Pomj^‘v. 

Luenllus soon after returned from the w’ar 
in Asia, the finishing of whieii, and thereby 
tile glory of the whole, was thus, in all ap- 
pearance, taken out of liis hands by Pompey. 
And he was also not far from losing liis tri- 
umph, for Cains Meininius traduce<l him to 
tile ])eo})le, and threatened to accuse him; 
ratin r, liowever, out of love to Pomj>ey, than 
for any particular enmity to him. But CaU), 
h*ing allied to Luenllus, who ha<l married 
his sister Servilia, and also thinking it a great 
injustice, opposed Meminius, thereby exjMiw- 
ing liimself to much slander and misrepre.s<*n- 
bition, insomuch that they would hav«; turned 
him out of his office, ])retending that he us<*d 
h'>. jK^w^'F tyrannically. Yet at length Cato 
«*» far prevailed again.st Memmims, that he 
"Jis forced to let fall the accusations, and 
^^handon the contest. . And Luenllus having 
thus obtained his triumph, yet more se<bi- 
lously cultivated Cato’s friendship, which he 
P 'kt d upon as a great guartl and defence for 
hini against Pompey’s )x>wer. 

And now Pompey also returning with glo- 
0" from the war, and confiding in the good- 
"di of the people, showu in their splendid 
*^'‘c**ption of him, thought he should be denied 
^"tiling, and sent therefore to the senate to 
P'^t off the assembly for the election of con- 
till he could be present to assist Piso, 
stood for that office. To this most of 
senators were disposed to yield; Cato, 
^*uy, aoj; so much thinking that this delay 
^^>«dd be of great importance, but, desiring 


to cut down at once Pomj>ev’s higli expecta- 
tions and designs, withstood his reipiest, and 
so overruled the senate, that it wa.s carried 
against him. And this not a little disturbed 
Pompey, who found he should very often fail 
in his projects, unless he could bring over 
Cato to his interest. He sent, therefore, for 
Munatius, his friend; and Cato liaving two 
nieces that wt're nnarriageable, lie offered to 
marry the eldest himself, and take tlie young- 
est for his son. ,Sonn‘ say th(‘v were not his 
nieces, but liis daughters. Alunatius ]>ro- 
posed the inattt‘r to Cato, in presence of his 
W'ife an<l sisters; tin* women wen* full of joy 
at the prosp(‘ct of an alliance wdth so givat 
and important a person. But Cato, witliout 
delay or balancing, forming Ids decision at 
once, answenul, (lo, Munatius, go and tell 
Pompey, that Cato is not assailable on the 
side of the women’s clnvmber; I am grateful 
inde(*d for tlie intended kindness, and so long 
as his actions are nj)riglit, I promise 1dm a 
friendship inon* sure than any marriage alli- 
ance, but I will noigivt* liostages to Pompey’s 
glory, against my couutrv’s saf(*ty.” 'I'lds an- 
swer was very much against tin* w islicsof the 
wmm<*n, and 6b all his fi icmds it seemed some- 
what li.'irsh and haughty. But afterwards, 
wh<‘n Ponip(^y. (‘udeavoring to get the (icjii- 
sulsldp for one of his friends, gave. })ay t<» tlie 
p(‘ople for their votes, and tlu^ bribery was 
notorious, the money l>eing counted out in 
Pompey’s own gardens, C’ato then said to 
the women, they must lesM'ssarily liavc* Ix'eii 
concerned in tlx* (contamination of these nds- 
d<*eds ot Pompey, if they had be<*n alli'*d to 
his fjiinily; and they acknowledged that he 
did best in refusing it. Vet if we may judge 
by the ev(*nt, Cato was nnich to hlanx* in 
rojoctiiig that alliance, wliicli tlierehy fell to 
Cjcsar. And then that match was made, 
which, uniting his and Pomjjey’s jniwer, had 
wcllnigh mined tlx; lionian (unj)ir(?, and (lid 
destroy the commonwealth. Xothing of 
which perha]»s Innl (come to pass, hut that 
Cato was too apjn’eherisi ve (»f Pomp(*y’H least 
faults, and did not consider how f(»r(je(J 
him int/o conferring on anoUn'r man th(i op- 
portunity of committing tlxc grcjitest. 

These things, h(»w'(*ver, wenc y‘*t U) come. 
Luenllus, rneantiirnc, ami Ponifw'y, had a 
great dispute comcorning their onifrs and 
arrangements in Pontiis, ejudi end(*avoring 
that his (.>wn ordinan(.<*s might stand. Cato 
took part with Liicullus, who was manifestly 
suffering wTong; and Pornp(?y. finding him- 
self the weaker in th»*8enaU*, had reeonrsic to 
the f>eople, and U) gain votes, he jiro|>osed a 
law for dividing the lands among tm* soldiers. 
Cato opposing him in this aliK>, made the bill 
bo rejected. Upon this he joined himself 
with Clodius, at that tira<* the most vio]ei0 
of all the demagogues; and entensj also into 
friendship with Cajsar, upon an occasion of 
which also Cato was the cause. For Ciesar 
returning from his government in Spain, at 
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the same time sued to be chosen cdnsul, and 
yet desired not to lose his triumph. Now 
the law requiring that those who stood for 
any office should be present, and yet that 
whoever expected a triumph should continue 
without the walls, Caesar requested the sen- 
ate, that his friends might be permitted to 
canvass for him in his absence. Many of 
the senators were willing to consent to it, but 
Cato opposed it, and perceiving them inclined 
to favor Caesar, spent the whole day in speak- 
ing, and so prevented the senate from com- 
ing to any conclusion, Caesar, therefore, re- 
solving to let fall his pretensions to the tri- 
umph, came into the town, and immediately 
made a friendship with Pompey, and stood 
for the consulship. And as soon as he was 
declared consul elect, he married his daughter 
Julia to Pompey. And having thus combined 
themselves together against the common- 
wealth, the one proposed laws for dividing 
the lands among the poor people, and the 
other was pnvsent to support the pr()]>osals. 
Lucullus, Cicero, and their friends, joined 
with Bil)ulus, the other consul, to liinder 
their passing, and, foremost of them all, 
Cato, who already looked upon the friend- 
ship and alliance of Pomp('y and Cuesar as 
very dangerous, and (h'clared he did not so 
much dislike the advantage the peoph* should 
get by this division of the lands, as he feared 
the reward these men would gain, by thus 
courting and cozening the ])eople. And in 
this he gained over the senate to hisofunion, 
as likewise many who wer(‘ not senators, who 
were otbuided at Caesar’s ill conduct, tliat he, 
in the oflice of consul, should thus basely ami 
dishonorably flatter the people; practising, 
to win their favor, the same means that were 
wont to be used only by the most rash and 
rebellious tribunes. C.'esar, therefore, and 
his party, feai ing they should not carry it by 
fair dealing, fell to open force. First a bas- 
ket of dung was tlirowii upon Ribulus as he 
was going to the forum; then they set upon 
ais lictors and broke their rods; at length 
several^darts were thrown, and many men 
wounded; so that all that were against those 
laws, fled out of the forum, the rest with 
what haste they could, and Cato, last of all, 
walking out slowly, often turning back and 
calling ^wn vengeance upon them. 

Thus the other party not only carried their 
point of dividing the lands, but also ordained, 
that all th\' senate should swear to confirm 
this law, and to defend it against whoever 
should attempt to alter it, inflicting great 
penalties on those that should, refuse the 
oath. All the senators seeing the necessity 
they were in, took the oath, remembering 
e example of Metellus in old time, who 
fusing to swear upon the like occasion, was 
forced to leave Italy. As for Cato, his wife 
and children with tears besought him, his 
friends and familiars persuaded and entreat- 
ed him, to yield and take the oath ; but he 


that principally prevailed with him was 
Cicero, the orator, who urged upon him that 
it was perhaps not even right in itself, that 
a private man should oppose what the puh- 
lic had decreed; that the thing being already 
past altering, it were folly and madness to 
throw himself into danger, without the 
chance of doing his country any good; it 
would be the greatest of all evils, to einlna(;e 
as it were, the opportunity to aban5()n the 
commonwealth, for whose sake he did ev,rv 
thing, and to let it fall into the hands of 
those who designed nothing but its ruin, as 
if he w'ere glad to be saved from tlie trouble 
of defending it. “For,” said he, “ thoui;h 
Cato have no need of Rome, yet Koilu* lias 
need of Cato, and so likewise have all his 
friends.” Of whom Cicero professed he 
himself was the chief, being at that time 
aimed at by Clodins, who openly thnniteiied 
to fall upon liim, as soon as (W’er he should 
get to be tribune. 'I'hu.s Cato, they say, 
moved by the entreaties and tlu; arguments 
of his friends, went unw'illingly to take tlie 
oath, which he did the last of all, except only 
Favo!iins, one of his intimate ao(iuaintam*e. 

Caisar, exalted with tliis suce<\ss, proposed 
another law, fordiviiling almost all th(^ coun- 
try of Campania among the poor ami nei'dy 
citizmis. Nobody durst speak against it Imt 
Cato, wdiom Caesar therefore pulled from the 
rostra, and dragged to prison : y<^t Cato did 
not even thus remit his freedom of speech, 
but as he went along, continued to sjx'iik 
against the law, and advised the j^eople to 
put down all legislators who pi'oposed the 
like. The senate and the best of the citizens 
followed him with sad and dejected looks, 
showing their grief and indignation by tlieir 
silence, so that Ca)sar could not be igMonint 
how much tliey were offended ; but for con- 
tention’s sake, he still persisted, expecting 
Cato .should either supplicate him, or make an 
appeal. But wlien he saw that he did not so 
much as think of doing either, avshamed of 
wluit he was doing, and of what people 
thought of it, he himself pjrivately bade one 
of the tribunes interpose and procure his re- 
lease. However, having won the multitnile 
by these laws and gratifications, theydecrce<l 
that Ca3sar should hav« the government of 
Illyricum, and all (iaul, with an army of 
four legions, for the space of five years, 
though Cato still cried out they were by their 
own vote, placing a tyrant in their citmlel. 
Publius Clodins, who illegally of a patrician 
became a plebeian, was declared tribune of 
the people, as he had promised to do all 
things according to their pleasure, on con«h- 
tion he might banish Cicero. And for con- 
suls, they set up CtUpumius Piso, the father 
of Caesar’s wife, and Aiilus Gabinius, one or 
Pompey’s creatures, as they tell us, who best 
knew his life and manners. , 4 

Yet when th^^y had thus firmly establish^ 
all things, having mastered one part of the 
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citv by- favor, and the other by fear, they 
tiieinselves were still afraid of Cato, and re- 
membered with vexation what pajins and 
trouble their success over him had cost them, 
and indeed what shame and disgrace, when 
at bust they were drivgn to use violence to 
him. This made Clodius despair of driving 
Cicnro out of Italy while Cato stayed at home. 
There toi;e, having first laid his design, as 
soon a.s he came into his office, he sent for 
('a to, and told him, that he looked upon 
him as the most incorrupt of all the Romans, 
and was ready to sliow he did so. “ For 
whereas,” said he, “many have applied to 
be sent to Cyprus on the commission in the 
case ot Ptolemy, and have solicited to havo 
the a]>pointment, I think you alone are de- 
s<M\ inir of it, and I desire to give you the fa- 
vor of the appointment.” Cato at once cried 
out, it was a mere design upon him, and no 
favor, but an injury. Then Clodius ]>roudly 
and fiercely answered, “ If you will not take 
it as a kindness, you shall go, tlioiigh never 
so unwillingly; ” and immediately going 
into the assembly of the people, he mad<‘ 
tlieni ]>ass a decree, that Cato should be sent 
to Cyprus. Rut they ordered him neither 
ship, nor soldier, nor any attendant, except 
two secretaries ; one of whom was a thief 
and a rascal, and the other a retainer to Clo- 
dius. R(‘sides, as if Cyprus and Ptobuny 
were not work sufficient, he was ordered also 
rest^ire the refugees of Byzantium. For 
Clodius was resolved to keep him far enough 
off, whilst himself continued tribune. 

Cato beingdn this necessity of going away, 
a<lvised Cicero, who was next to l>e set upon, 
to in.'ike no resistance, lest he should throw 
tlie state into civil war and confusion, but 
to give way to the times, and tiuis lM*come 
once more the preserver of his countr 3 \ Ib‘ 
hinis<df sent forward Canidius, one of his 
friends, to Cyprus, to persuade Pfi^Ieiny to 
yield, without being forced ; which if he 
did, he should w’ant neither riches nor honor, 
for the Romans would give him the ])riest- 
hood of the goddess at Paphos. He himself 
staved at Rhodes, making som^^preparatlon.s, 
and expecting an answer from Cyprus. In 
the mean time, Ptolemy, king of Kgypt, who 
had left Alexandria, upon .some (quarrel b<?- 
tween him and his subjects, and w;v.s sailing 
for Home, in hopes that Pompey and C{e,sar 
would send trooj5s to restore him, in his way 
tldther desired to see Cato, to whom he sent, 
J'np{X)sing he would come to him. Cato ha<l 
taken purging medicine at the time when 
the messenger came, and made answer, that 
Ptobuny had better come to him, if he 
thought fit. And when he came, he neither 
Went forward to meet him, nor so much as 
*‘^se up to him, but saluting him as an or- 
dinary person, bade him sit down. This at 
^nce threw Ptoleraj^ into some confusion, 
who was snrpiised to see such stem ancl 
haughty manners in one who made so plain 


and unpretending an appearance ; but af- 
terwards, when he began to talk about his 
affairs, he was no less astonished at the wis- 
dom and freedom of his discourse. For 
Cato blamed his conduct, and {xiinted out 
to him what honor and happiness he w'as 
abandoning, and what humiliatious and 
troubles he would run him.self into ; what 
briberv he must resort to and what ciipitlity lie 
would liave to satisfy wlnui he cann* to the lead- 
ing men at Rome, whom all Egypt turned into 
silver wt)iild scarcely cont«‘nt. I le therefore ad- 
vised him to return home, and be reconciled 
to his subjects, offering to go along wit h him, 
and assist him in composing the dilbnences. 
And by this language I’tolemy being brought 
to himself, as it might lx* out of a fit of mad- 
ness or delirium, and iliscerniilg the truth 
and wis<lom of what Cato said, r(*solv('d to 
follow liis adviee ; but he was again over- 
persuadt*<l by liis friends to the contrary, and 
so, aceording to bis first dt'sign, went to 
Rome. When In* came there, and was fonu'd 
to wait at tin* gate of one of tln^ magistrates, 
he Ix'gan to lament his folly, in having re- 
jected, ratln*!*, as it sec'ined to him, tin* onv- 
cle of a go(P, tlian tin*, advice merely of a 
good and wis(* man. 

In the nn'an time, the other Ptol(*niv, in 
Cyprus, v<*rv hiekily for (’ato. ]>oison(*(l liim- 
self. It was reported In* liad b‘l't gi’ent 
riches ; tln‘rt‘for«* Cato designing to go first 
to Byzantium, sent lii.s nephew Brutus to 
('yj)rus, as In* would not wholly trust Cani- 
diiiH. d'lien, having rei'oiiciled tin* r(‘fng(‘es 
and the peojfie ot Byzantium, be left the city 
in peace and (piietness ; and so saib'd to 
Cyjunis, wlien* In* found n>yal tr<*asiin} of 
]»lat<N tables, j)re(ri(»ns .stones and purple, all 
which was to be tiinn*d into ready nnmey. 
.Vnd being determined to do every thing witli 
the greatest exaetnes.s. and to raise the prico 
of every thing to tin* utmost, to thi.s end ho 
was always jn esent at .selling tin; tilings, and 
went car<*fully into all tin* iwcounts. Nor 
would he trust to tin* usual customs of the 
market, but looked <loui>tfully n|M>n «ii alike, 
the officers, criers, purchasers, and even his 
own friends ; and so in fine In* himself talked 
with the hnyers, and urged tln3m to bid high, 
and condnctofl in this manner the greatest 
part of the sales. ^ 

This mistrustfulness offended most of his 
frieinis.ainl,in particular, Munatius, tin; most 
intimate of tliein alb, became almost irrecon- 
cilable. /Cud this affordeil Caesar the sub- 
ject of hift severest censures in the lxx)k he 
wrote against Cato. Yet Munatius himself 
relates, that the quarrel was rmt so much 
occai/.oned by Cato’s mistru.st, as by his n»3g- 
lect of him, and by his own jealousy of Ca- 
nidius. For Munatius also wroto a book 
concerning Cato, which is the chief authori- 
ty followed by Thrasea. Munatius says, 
tliat coming to Cyprus after the other, and 
having a very poor lodging provided for him. 
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to 8 hOUS^, bwt not admitr cold in the night, made a great many fires 
’Vjns engaged in private with some of which caught the tents, so that they 
Canidius *, of which he afterwards complain- w-ere burnt, and the book lost. And though hi 
ed in very gentle terms to Cato, but received had brought with him several of Ptolemy’s 
a very harsh answer, that too much love, ac- stewards, who could testify to his integrity 
cording to Theophrastus, often causes hatred; and stop the mouths^ of enemies and false 
“and you,” he said, “ because you bear me accusers, yet the loss annoyed him, and he 
much love, think you receive too little honor, was vexed with himself about the matt*‘r, as 
and presently grow angry. I employ Canid- he had designed them not so mu<jji for a 
ius on account of his industry and his fideli- ^roof of his own fidelity, as for a pattern of 
^ ; he has been with me from the first, and exactness to others. 

I have found him to be trusted.” These The news did not fail to reach Rome, that 

things were said in private between them two ; he was coming up the river. All the niagis- 
but Cato afterwards told Canidius what had trates, the priests, and the whole senate, with 
passed, on being informed of which, Munatius great part of the people, went out to meet 
would no more go to sup with him, and when him ; both the banks of the Tiber were cov- 
he was invited to give his counsel, refused ered with people; so that his entrance was 
to come. Then Cato threatened to seize his in solemnity and honor not inferior to a tri- 
goods, as was the custom in the case of those umph. But it was thought somewhat strange, 
who w'ere disobedient ; but Munatius not re- and looked like wilfuliiess and pride, that 
garding his threats, returned to Rome, and when the consuls and praetors appeared, he 
continued a long time thus discontented, did not disembark, nor stay to salute them, 
But afterwards, when Cato was come back but rowed up the stream in a royal galh y of 
also, Marcia, who as yet lived with liim, six banks of oars, and stopped not till he 
contrived to have them both invited to sup brought his vessels to the dock. However, 
together at the house of one Barca ; Cato when the money was carried rth rough the 
came in last of all, when the r5st were laid streets, the people much wondered at tlie vast 
down, and asked, where he should be. Bar- quantity of it, and the senate being assembled, 
ca answered him, where he pleased; then decreed him in honorable terms an extraordi- 
lookiiig about, he said, he would be near nary proctorship, and also the privilege of 
Munatius, and went and placed himself next appearing at the public spectacles in a robe 
to him ; yet he sliowed him no other mark faced with purple.' Cato declined all these 
of kindness, all the time they were at table honors, but declaring what diligence? and 
together. liut another time, at the entreaty fidelity lie had found in Nicias, the steward 
of Marcia, Cato wrote to Munatius, tliat he of Ptolemy, he requested the senate to give 
desired to speak with him. Munatius went to him his freedom. 

his house in tlie morning, and was kept by Philippns, the father of Marcia, was that 
' Marcia till all the company w'as gone ; then year consul, and the authority and power of 
Cato came, threw both his arms about him, the office rested in a manner in Cato ; for 
and embraced him very kindly, and they the other consul paid him no less regard for 
were reconciled. I have the more fully re- his virtue’s sake, than Philippus did on ac- 
lated this passage, for tliat I think the man- count of the connection between them. And 
ners and tempers of men are more clearly Cicero now being returned from his banish- 
discovered by things of this nature, than ment, into which he was driven by Clodins, 
by great and conspicuous actions. and having again obtained great credit among 

Cato got together little less than seven the people, went, in the absence of Clodins, 
thousand talents of silver; but apprehensive and by force took .away the records of his 
of what niiglit happen in so long a voyage tribuneship, which had been laid up in the 
by sea, he provided a great many coifers, capitol. Hereupon the senate was assembled 
that held two talents and five hundred drach- and Clodius complained of Cicero, w ho an- 
mas apiece ; to each of these he fastened a swered, that Clodius was never legally tri- 
long rop^, and to the other end of the rope a bune, and therefore whatever he had d^me, 
piece of cork, so that if the ship should mis- was void, and of no authority. But Cato 
carry, it might be discovered whereabout interrupted him while he spoke, and at last 
the chests lay under water. Thus all the standing up said, that indeed he in no way 
money, except a very little, was sAfely trans- Justified or approved of Clodius’s proceed- 
ported. But he had made two IBooks, in mgs: but if they questioned the validity of 
which all the accounts of his commission what had been done in his tribuneship, tlu v 
were carefully written out, and neither of might also question what himself had don® 
these was preserved. For his freedmaii Phi- at Cyprus, for the expedition was unlawful, 
largyrus, who had the charge of one of them, if he that sent him had no lawful authority : 
Ijfettmg sail from Cenchrese, was lost, togeth- for himself, he thought Clodius was legally 
er with the ship and all her freight. And made tribune, who, by permission of the 
th6 other Cato himself kept safe, till he law, was from a patrician adopted into a pk'- 
came to Corcyra, but there he set up his tent beian family ; if he had done ill in his 
ill the market-place, and the sailors being very | he ought to be called to account for it ; but 
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the authority of the magistracy ought .not to 
suffer for the faults of the magistrate. Ci- 
cero took this ills and for a long time discon- 
tin ued his friendship with* Cato; but they 
^ere afterwards reconciled. 

Fonipey and Crass us, by agreement with 
Cjesar, who crossed the* Alps to see them, had 
formed a design, that they two should stand 
to be chosen consuls a second time, and 
when th*ey should be in their office, they 
would continue to Caesar his government foi* 
five years more, and take to themselves 
the "greatest provinces, with armies and 
money to maintain them. This seemed a 
plain" conspiracy to subvert the constitu- 
tion and parcel out the empire. Several 
men of high character had intended to 
stand to be consuls that year, but upon the 
appearance of these great competitors, they 
all desisted, except only Lucius Domitius, 
who had married Porcia, the sister of Cato, 
and was by him persuaded to stand it out, 
and not abandon such an ujidertaking, 
which, he said, was not merely to gain tlie 
consulship, but to save the liberty of Rome. 
In the mean fame, it was the common topic 
among the more prudent part of the citizens, 
that tliey ought not to suffer the power of 
rom})(*y and Crassus to be united, whicli 
would then be carried beyond all bounds, 
and Ix'come dangerous to the state ; that 
therefore one of tnem must be denied. For 
tluvse reasons they took part with Domitius, 
whom they exhorted and encouraged to go 
on, assuring him that many wffio feared 
openly to appear for him, would privately 
assist him. Pompey’s party fearing this, 
laid wait for Domitius, and set upon him 
as he was going before daylight, wdth torch- 
<‘8, into the Field. First he that bore the 
light next before Domitius, was knocked 
down and killed; then several others being 
wounded, all the rest fled, except Cato and 
Domitius, whom Cato held, though himself 
were wounded in the arm, and crying out, 
conjured the others to stay, and not while 
they had any breath, forsake the defence of 
their liberty against those tyrants, who 
plainly showed with what moderation they 
Y^'ie likely to use the fx)wer, which they en- 
deavored to gain by ^uch violence. But at 
Fiigth Domitius also, no longer willing to 
lacM the danger, fled to his own house, and 

Fompey and Grassus were declared con- 
sul.s. 

Nevertheless, Cato would not give over, 
but resolved to stand hiinself to be praetor 
ffiat year, which he thought would be some 
“'“Ip to him in his design of opposing them ; 
Jbut he might not act as a private man, when 
be was to contend with public magistrates, 
jompey and Crassas apprehended this; and 
I "pari ng that the office of praetor in the person 

Cato might be equal in authority to that 

consul, they assembled the senate unex- 
P^tedly, without givingany notice to a great 
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many of the senators, and made an order, 
that those who were chosen praetors, should 
immediately enter upon their office, without 
attending the usual time, in which, according 
to law, they might be accused, if they had 
corrupted the people with gifts. When by 
this order they had got leave to bribe freely, 
without being called to account, they set up 
their ow^n friends and dependents to stand 
for the praetorship, giving money, and watch- 
ing the people as they voted. Yet the virtue 
and reputation of Cato was like to triumph 
over all these stratagems ; for the people 
generally felt it to be shameful that a price 
should be paid for the rejection of Cato, who 
ought rather to be paid himself to take uj>on 
him the office. So he carried it by the 
voices of the first tribe. Hereupon Pornpey 
immediately framed a lie, crying out, it 
thundered; and straight broke up the a.ssem- 
bly; for the Romans religiously observed 
this as a bad oiikmi, and never concliidt'd 
any matter after it had thundered. Before 
the next tim(\ they had distributed larger 
bribes, and driving also the best men out of 
the Field, by these foul means they procured 
V'atiiiius to he cho.s(‘u ]>r{etor, instead of 
Cato. It is sjiid, that those who had thus 
corruptly and dishonestly giv<*n their voices, 
at once, wh(‘n it was dom*, hurried, as if it 
w'ore in flight, out of the Field. The oUku'S 
staying together, and exclaiming at th(3 
event, one of the tril)unes continue(l the 
assembly, and Cato standing up, as it wr‘re 
by ins})iration, foretold all the miseri(*8 that 
afterward hebdl the state*, exhorted them to 
beware of Pomj>ey and Cnussus, who were 
guilty^ of such things, and had laiel svich 
(lesigns, th.at th<*v might wf‘ll fear to have 
Cato prfctor. When h('> liad ended this 
speech, he was h)ll<)\ved to his hous(? })y a 
greater number of jH'ople than were all the 
new prfetors elect ])ut together. 

Cains Trebonius now j)ropoMed the law for 
allotting provinces b) the consuls, one of 
whom was to have Spain and Africa, the 
other Kgyj>t ami Syria, with full p^wer of 
making war, and carrying it on both by 
and Land, as they shouhi think tit. VVheii 
this was proj>osed, all others despaired of 
putting any stop to it, and neither did nor 
said any thing against it. But CHt% before 
the voting began, went up into the place of 
speaking, and desiring to he heard, was with 
much difficulty allow'ed two hours to speak. 
Having spAit that time in informing them 
and reasoning with them, and in foretelling 
to them much that was to come, he was not 
suffered to hpeak any longer; but as he was 
going on, a serjeant came and pulled him 
down; yet when he was down, he still con- 
tinued speaking in a loud voice, and flndingf 
many to listen to him, and join in his indig- 
nation. Then the serjeant took him, and 
forced him out of the forum; but as soon i|a 
he got loose, he returned again to the place 
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oi speaking, crying out to the people to stand I that one morning, as Cato was goino- ii 

by him. When he had done thus several / tribunal, a great muititude of people flo 

times, Trebonius grew very angry, and com- together, and with Joud cries and mal 
manded him to be carried to prison; but the tions reviled him, and threw stones at hi 
multitude followed him, and listened to the Those that were about the tribunal pn^sent? 
speech which he made to them, as he went fled, and Cato himself being forced tlience^ 

along; so that Trebonius began to be afraid and jostled about in the throng, very narrow l’ 

again, and ordered him to be released. Thus escaped the stones that were thrown at hiui 
that day was expended, and the business and with much difficulty got hold of the 
staved off by Cato. But in the days succeed- Rostra; where, standing up with a*bold and 
ing, many of the citizens being overawed by undaunted countenance, he at once mastered 
fears and threats, and others won by gifts the tumult, and silenced the clamor; and ad- 
and favors, Aquillius, one of the tribunes, dressing them in fit terms for the occasiou 
they kept by an armed force within the was heard with great attention, and perfectly 
senate-house; Cato, who cried, it thundered, quelled the sedition. Afterwards, on the 
they drove out of the forum; many were senate commending him for this, “ But 1,” 
wounded, and some slain ; and at length by said he, “ do not commend you for abandon- 
open force they passed the law At this many ing your praetor in danger, and bringiu(T 
were so incensed, that they got together, and him no assistance.’^ 

were going to throw down the statues of In the mean time, the candidates were in 
Pompey ; but Cato went, and diverted them great perplexity; for every one dreaded to 
from that design. give money himself, and yet feared lest his 

Again, another law was proposed, concern- competitors should. At length they agreed 
ing the provinces and legions for Ciesar. to lay down one hundred and twenty-five 
Upon this occasion Cato did not apply him- thousand drachmas apiece, and then all of 
self to the people, but appealed to Pompey them to canvass fairly and hopestly, on con- 
himself; and told him, he did not consider dition, that if any one was found to make 
now, that he was setting Ca3sar upon his use of bribery he should forfeit the money, 
own shoulders, who would shortly grow too Being thus agreed, they chose Cato to keep 
weighty for him; and at length, not able to the stakes, and arbitrate the matter; to l;iin 
lay down the burden, nor yet to bear it any they brought the sum concluded on, and he* 
longer, he would precipitate both it and him- fore him subscribed the agreement. The 
self with it upon the commonwealth; and money he did not choose to have paid for 
then he would remember Cato’s advice, which them, but took their securities who Rhwfi 
was no less advantageous to him, than just bound for them. Upon the day of election, 
and honest in itself. Thus was Pompey he placed himself by the tribune who took 
often warned, but still disregarded and the votes, and very watchfully observing all 
slighted it, never mistrusting Caesar’s cliange, that passed, he discovered one who hud bro- 
and always confiding in his own power and ken the agreement, and immediately ordered 
.good fortune. him to pay his money to the rest. They 

Cato was made praetor the following year; however, commending his justice highly, re- 
but, it seems, he did not do more honor and mitted the penalty,- as thinking the discovery 
credit to the office by his signal integrity, a sufficient punishment. It raised, however, 
than he disgraced and diminished it by his as much envy against Cato as it gained him 
strange behavior. For he would often come reputation, and many were offended at his 
to the court without his shoes, and sit upon thus taking upon himself the whole aulhori- 
the b%ich without any under garment, and ty of the senate, the courts of judicature, 
in this attire would give judgment in capital and the magistracies. For there is no virtue, 
causes, and upon persons of the highest rank, the honor and credit for which procures a 
It is said, also, he used to drink wine after man more odium than that of justice; ami 
his morning meal, and then transact the j;his, because more than any other it acquires 

busine|ks of his office; but this was wrongfully a man power and authority among the corn- 
reported of him. T'he people were at that mon people. For they only honor the yal- 
time extremely corrupted by the gifts of iant and admire the wise, while in addition 
those who sought offices, and most made a they also love just men, and put entire trust 
constant trade bf selling their '^ices. Cato and confidence in them. They fear the l)oU 
was eager utterly to root this corruption out man, and mistrust the clever man , andinore- 
of the commonwealth; he therefore persuaded over think them rather beholding to their 
the senate tojnake an order, that those who natural complexion, than to any goodness oi 
were chosen into any office, though nobody their will, for these excellences; they 
should accuse them, should be obliged to upon valor as a certain natural strength o 
‘come into the court, and give account upon the mind, and wisdom as a constitution 
oath of their proceedings in their election, acuteness; whereas a man has it in 
This was extremely obnoxious to those who er to be just, if he have but the will ^ 

«tood for the offices, and yet more to those and therefore injustice is thought the mo®' 
. vast numbers who took the bribes. Insomuch dishonorable, because it is least excusable* 
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Cato upon this account was opposed by 
all the jn’eat men, who thought themselves 
reproved by his virtue. Pompey especially 
looked upon the increase of Cato’s credit,* as 
the ruin of his own power, and therefore 
continually set up men to rail against him. 
Auiong these was the seditious Clodius^ now 
ii<rinn united to Pompey, who declared open- 
iv, that Cato had conveyed away a gre.attleal 
of the treasure that was found in Cyprus ; 
aii.l that he hated Pompey, only because he 
refiise<l to marry his daughter. Cato an- 
sw.Ted, that although they had allowed him 
neither horse nor man, he had brought inor<‘ 
treasu^^ from Cyprus alone, than Pornpjw 
liad, after so many wars and triumphs, from 
the ransacked world ; that he nev(*r sought 
the alliance of Pompey; not that he thought 
him unworthy of being related to him, 
hut because he differed so much from liim, 
in things that concerned the commonwealth. 
“ For,” said he, “ I laid down the province 
that was given me, when I went out of my 
pra'torship; Pompey, on the contrary. r(‘tains 
many ju'ovinces for himself, and he bestows 
many on othu^’S ; and but now he sent Cmsar 
a force of six thousand men into (laul, wliieh 
Caesar never asked the peophi for, nor had 
Pompey obtained their consent to give. Men. 
and liorse, and arms in any number are be- 
come the mutual gifts of private men to one 
another ; and Pompey kef'ping the titles of 
commander and general, hands ov(?r the 
armies and provinces to others to gov(‘ni, 
while he himself stays at home to preside 
at the contests of the canvass, and to stir 
up tumults at elections; out of the anaivliy 
he thus creates amongst us, seeking we see 
well enough, a monarchy for himself.” Thus 
lie retorb'ii on Pompey. 

Ih* had an intimate friend and admirer of 
the name of Marcus Favonius, much tlie 
s:iim* to Cato as we are told Apollodorus, the 
Phalerian, was in old time to Socrates, 
wlios<* words used to throw him into perfect 
tran.s}H)rt.s and ecstasies, getting into his 
lu*ad. like strong wine, and intoxicating liiiii 
to a sort of frenzy. This Favonius stoixl to 
be chosen yEdile, and was like to lose it; 
but Cato, who was there to assist him, ob- 
served that all the vofes were written in one 
band, and discovering the cheat, appealed to 
tbe tribunes, who stopped the election. Fa- 
ymiius was afterwards chosen acdile, and 
Cato, who assisted him in all things that be- 
longed to his office, also undertook the care 
of the spectacles that were exhibited in the 
th»‘atre; giving the actors crowns, not of 
Rold, but of wild olive, such as use<f to' be 
at the Olympic games; and instead of 
'he magnificent presents that were usually 
juade, he offered to the Greeks beet root, 
kuiuces, radishes, and pears; and to the Ro- 
**'an8, earthern pots of wine, pork, figs, cu- 
'^''jubers, and little fagots of wood. Some 
*''uiculed Cato for his economyj others look- 


ed with respect on this gentle relaxation of 
his usual rigor and austerity. In tine, Fa- 
voiiius himself mingled with the crowd, and 
sitting among the spectators, clapped and 
applauded Cato, bade him bestow rewards on 
those who did well, and called on the people 
to pay their honors to him, as for liimself he 
had placed his wholeauthoritviih ato’s hands. 
At the same time. Curio, the coll(‘ague of 
Favonius, gave very magniticmit entertain- 
ments in another theatre; but tlie people left 
his, and went to those of Favonius. wliich 
tliey much a]>plauded, and joimul heartily in 
the diversion, seeing him act the j>rivat0 
man, and Cato the master of tin* shows, wlio, 
in fact, did all tliis in di'rision of tin; great 
expenses tliat others incurnul, and to teach 
them, that in amusements men ought to 
seek amusement only, and the ilisplav' of a 
decent cheerfulness, not gn*at }u-i*paratious 
and costly magnificence, demanding tlie ex- 
penditure of endless care and troulile alx)ut 
things of little concern. 

Aft(*r tliis Scipio, Ilyps.Teus, and Milo, 
stood to be consuls, and tliat not only with 
the usual and now r(*cogniz<*d disonlers of 
bribf'ry and Corruption, but witli arms and 
slaughter, and (*very a}>pearanc(‘ of carrying 
tlieir audacity and (h‘S])<‘ration to the length 
of actual civil war. Wlicnmpon it was pro- 
]>osed, that Pompey might be empowered to 
preside over that* (dection. d'liis Cato at 
first 0 ]>posed, saying that the law* onglitiiot 
to seok protection fioni Pompey, but Pom- 
]>(*y from the laws. Vet the confusion last- 
ing a long time, the forum continually, as it 
were, besieged with three armies, and no 
possibility a]>]>eari ng of a stof> being put to 
t]ies«‘ disorders, (Jah> at lengtli agreed, that 
rather tlian fall into tin* last extremity, the 
senate should freely confer all on Ponijiey; 
since it w.as nec**ssa'rv to make use of a les- 
ser illegality as a remedy against the great- 
e.st of all, aiid lietter set u)) a monarchy 
themselves, than to siifTer a seilition Uj con- 
tinue, that must certainly end in om*. Hib- 
iilns, tlierefore, a friend of Cato’s ^oved 
the senate to create l*ompey sole consul; for 
that either he would reestablish the lawful 
government, or tliey should serve under tlm 
best master. Cato stood up, and, contrary 
to all expectation, seconded this ^notion, 
concluding that any government was bett(»r 
than mere confusion, and that he did not 
question Vmt Pomp»*y woubl deai honorably, 
and take Are of the commonwealth, thus 
committed to his charge. Poinp‘y being 
hereupon declared consul, invited Catfjto see 
him in the suburbs. When 1/c came, he sai- 
hib‘d and embraced him very kindly, ac- 
knowledged the favor he ha^l done hiii^ and 
desired his counsel and assistance, in thd* 
management of this office. Cato made an- 
swer, that what he had spoken on any for- 
mer occasion was not ont of hate to Pompey* 
nor what he had now done* out of love to 
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him, but ail lor the good of the common- 
wealth; that in private, if he asked him, he 
would freely give his advice; and in public, 
though he asked him not, he would always 
^eak his opinion. And he did accordingly. 
For first, when Pompey made severe laws, 
for punishing and laying great fines on those 
who had corrupted the people ipjih gifts. 
Cato advised him to let alone w!tkt''i^as al- 
ready passed, and to provide for {ilec^uture ; 
for if he should look up past misdeib^nprs’ 
it would be difficult to know wher^t^^Op* 
and if he would ordain new penattie^^, 
would be unreasonable to punish men 
^ law, which at that time thev had not the ofjP 
portunity of breaking. Afterwards, wbro 
many considerable men, and some of 
pey’s own relations were accused, and h? 
grew remiss, and disinclined to the prosecu- 
^on, Cato sharply reproved him, and urged 
him to proceed. Pornpey had made a law, 
also, to forbid the custom of making com- 
mendatory orations in behalf of those that 
were accused; yet he himself wrote one for 
Munatius Plancus, and sent it while the 
cause was pleading; upon which Cato, who 
was sitting as one of the judg^, stopped his 
ears with his hands, and would not hear it 
read. Whereupon Plancus, before sentence 
was given, excepted against him, but was 
condemned notwithstanding. And indeed 
Cato was a great trouble and perplexity to 
almost all that were accused of anything, as 
they feared to have him one of their judges, 
yet did not dare to demand his exclusion. 
And many had been condemned, because bv 
refusing him, they seemed to show that they 
could not trust to their own innocence; and 
it was a reproach thrown in the teeth of 
some by their enemies, that they had not ac- 
cepted Cato for their jidge. 

in the mean while,<’a;sar kept close with 
his forces in Gaul, and continued in arms; 
and at the same time employed his gifts, his 
riches, and his friends above all things’, to 
increase his power in the city. And now 
Cato’s i^d admonitions began to rouse Pom- 
pey out of the negligent security in which he 
lay, into a sort of imagination of danger at 
hand; but s^ing him slow and unwilling, 
and timoixM# to undertake any measures of 
prevention against Caesar, Cato resolved him- 
self to stand for the consulship, and presently 
force Caesar either to lay down his arms or 
discover his intentions. Both Cato’s compet- 
itora were persons of good jmsifion; Sulpi- 
j owed much to Cato’s 

creaif and authority in the city, and it was 
thought unhandsome and ungratefully done, 
to stand against hini; not that Cato himself 
“ For it is no wonder,” said he, 
a man will not yield to another, in that 
wmeh he esteems the greatest good.” He 
md persuaded the senate to make an order, 
that those who stood for offices, should them- 
•elves ask the people for their votes, and not | 
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And I 
tile to him 
means 
portunity^l 
to becon 




solicit wjpfters, nor take others about win, 
them, to for them, in their cam?,? 

the common people very ho, 
^;they were to lose not only thi 
fciving money, but also the om 
[(Obliging seyeral persons, and L 

regard^^^esidesthis, Cato himself wish^ 
nature ’^gether nhfit for the business of 
caiiya^jphjf, as he , was m’ore anxioifs to sns. 
tain th« dignity of his life and charaeteT 
than t^tain the office. Thus by following 
giis owfi way of soliciting, and not snfferine 
knis fri^ds to do those things which take 
with the multitude, he was rejected, and lost 
the consulship. 

But whereas, upon such occasions, not 
only those who missed the office, but even 
their friends and relations, used to feel them- 
selves disgraced and humiliated, and observ- 
ed a sort of mourning for several days after, 
Cato took it so unconcernedly, that he 
anointed himself, and played at ball in the 
rield, and after breakfasting, went into the 
forum, as he used to do, without his ahoe.sor 
his tunic, and there walked about with his 
acquaintance. Cicero blames him, for that 
when affairs required such a consul, he would 
not take more Jmins, nor condescend to pay 
some court to the people, as also because tliat 
he afterwards neglected to try again; where- 
as he had stood a second time to be chosen 
praetor. ^ Cato answered that he lost the 
praetorship the first time, not by the voice of 
the people, and by the violence and corrupt 
dealing of his adversaries ; whereas in the 
election of consuls, there had been no foni 
play. So that he plainly saw the people 
did not like his manners, which an lionest 
man ought not to alter for their sake; nor 
yet would a wise man attempt the same 
tiling again, while liable to the same 2>reju- 
dices. ^ 

Caesar was at this time engaged with many 
warlike nations, and was subduing them at 
great hazards. Among the rest, it was be- 
lieved he had set upon the Germans, in a 
time of truce, and had thus slain three hundred 
thousand of them. Upon which, some of his 
friends moved the senate for a public thanks- 
giving; but Cato declared, they ought to de- 
liver Caesar into the hands of those who had 
been thus unjustly treated, and so expiate the 
offence and not bring a curse upon the city; 

“ Yet we have reason,” said he, “to thank 
the gods, for that they spared tlie common- 
wealth, and did not take vengeance upon the 
army, for the madness and folly of the gen- 
eral.” Hereupon Caesar wrote a letter to the 
senate, which was read openly, and was 
of reproachful language and accusations 
ag^ainst Cato; who, standing up, seemed uf*! 
at all concerned, and without any heat or 
passion, but in a calm and, as it were, 
meditated discourse, made all Caesar’s charges 
against him show like mere common scoldiw^ 
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abuse, and in fact a sort p# i^asantry 

^ /7aoQai»’a Tkarf. • a.n<l i n rr 


leding 
joourses, 
' he had 
Jihis fel- 
^and pur- 
ncluded 
sons of 
r, but 
lid this 

*S(?nat(‘, 

,ad had 


and play on Caesar’s part ^ 
tlipii to go into all Caesar’s pQ._- 
and to explain and reveal (as th 
h^eii not his constant opponen^ 
low-conspirator,) his whole cone 
iiose from its commencement, t 
bv telling the senate, it w'as noi 
the lh’it/)ns or the Gauls they ne< 
r:i*sar Itimself, if they were wise, i 
discourse so moved and awakenedif 
that Ciosar’s friends repented the; 
a lett. r read, which had given Cai 
j.ortunity of saying so many reasonable 
things, and such severe truths against him. 
Ilnwever, nothing was then decided upon; it 
N\as mendy said, that it w'ould be well to send 
liiiii a successor. Upon that Ciesar’s friends 
n*»piired, that Pompey also slnudd lay down 
his arms, and resign his provinces or else 
that Civsar might not be obliged to eitlnu*. 
d lien Cato cried out, what ho had foretold 
was come to pass ; now it was manifest he was 
using his forces to compel their judgment and 
was turning against the state those armies he 
liad gut from it by imposture and trickery. 
But out of Aie Senate-house Cato could do 
hut little, as tlie jieople were ever n*ady to 
magnify Ca'sar; and the senate, though con- 
vinced hy Cato, were afraid of the ]ie(>]>le. 

But when the news was brought that 
Ca'sar liad seized Arimiuvm, and was march- 
iug with his army toward l{oiu(\ then all 
men, even Pompey, and the common peo)*l<» 
too, east tlndr eyes on Cato, who had alone 
ful ■(•seen and first clearly declared fhnesar's 
intentions. lb*, tlierefore, told tliem, “If 
you liad believed me, or regarded my advice, 
you Would not now' have been re(iuc(‘d to 
stand in fear of one man, or to ]nit all your 
iu.{.es in one alone.” Pomjiey acknowledged 
that Cato indeed had ♦spoktm most like a 
jTophft, while be himself had acted too much 
like a friend. And Cato advised the senate 


answer to this, we' might fairly apply the 
saying of Euripides. 

To speak of mysteries— the chief of these 
Surely were cowardice in Hercules. 


to put all into the liands of Pompey; “ p'or 
tliose who can raise up great evils,” said he, 
“Can h»‘st allav them.” 


Pompey, fimliiig he had not sufficient for- 
ces, and that those he could raise w'ere not 
very resolute, forsook the city. Cato, resolv- 
to follow Pompey into exile, sent his 
Noiuiger sou to Munatius, who was then in 
the country of Brutium, and took his eldest 


For it is much the same thing to reproach 
Ilerculu^for cowardice, and to accuse Cato 
of covQlxiusness ; tliongh otherwise, wliether 
he di(l •aifcogether right in this marriage, 
mi^lit be dis]^nted. As soon, however, as In? 
ba^^atn takim Marcia, ln‘ committed Ids 
0 |>^j J^?t«e*.nnd Ins daughters to her, and himseli 
I fNllowed I’omjiev. And it is said, that fn^m 
[^latTlay lu* never cut Ids liair, nor shaved 
beard, nor won* a garland, hut was al-^ 
wavs fidl of sadiu'ss, grief, and dcj(‘(,*tedM(‘s.s 
j^or the calamities of his country, and coii- 
tiip.ially sliowed tlie same feeling to tlie last, 
whatever ])artv Innl misfortune or sueeess, 
d'ln‘ government of Sicily being allotted to 
him, he pass(Ml over to Syracuse ; when' un- 
derstanding that .Vsinitis Pollio was arrived 
at Mess(‘n;i, witli forc«‘s from tin* ein'iny, 
Cato sent to Idin, to know the reason of his 
(mining thither : Pollro, on tln( oilier side*, 
called u]>ou Win to show' reason for tin* ))reM- 
ent convulsions. And being at tin* same 
time informed how Poinj>ey had (jidte ahan- 
don(*d Italy, and lay (*neamped at Dyrrlia- 
chinin, In* spoke of the strai^o'ness and in- 
com)>ndn*nsil>iIity of tie* divine gov(*rnment 
of things; ‘* Pompey, when he did nothing 
wisely nor lionestly. was always sncc(*ssfnl ; 
ainl now that In* would i»reserv(' his country, 
and defend her lil>erty. In* is altogether nn- 
fortnnat(*.” As for Asinins, In* said, he 
conhl drive him out of Si(hly, hut as there 
were larger forces e.ominL; to his assistance, 
he woidd not (‘iigage tin* island in a war. 
II(* tln*refor(* advisee 141 n* Syraensans to join 
the conqu(*ring ]>artvUind ])rovi«le hir tlieir 
own safety: and so set sail from Uiene((. 

When he cann* to Pompey, In* uniformly 
gav(? advice t<» jn'otraet th(( war; as h«* always 
hoped to compose matters, ami was by no 
nn*ans desirous that they sliould coi^.to ac- 
tion ; tor the ('ommon wealth W’ould wfTer ex- 
tr(*inely, and he tlie certain causes of its own 
ruin, whoever were conqin*ror by tlr? sword. 
In like manner, he ]^>ersuad‘(<!y*umi>'^y and 
the council to ordain, that no city should he 
sack(*d that was snhj(?ct to the P^>ph\ ot 


ai with him ; but wanting somebody to keep ' Tfome ; and that no Roman sliouM l>e Killed, 
‘IS house and take care of his daughters, he j Vmt in the heat of battle ; and le*r(*l»y he got 
took Alarcia again, who "was now a rich i himself gr<*at honor, and brought over many 

JMdow, llortonsius being dead, and having j to Pornpey’s party, whom his mod^'ration and 
her all his estate. Caesar afterward m .ad e , humanity attracted. Afh^rwards h(*iiij^» 4 ient 
of this action also, to reproach him with j into Asia, to assist those who were raising 
^ovetoiLsness, and a mercenarv design in his men md pref>aring ships in thos^i parts, he 
inarriage. “ For,” said he, “ if he had need , took with him his sistor S^ rvilia, and a littte 
a Wife why did he part with her ? And Ixiy whom she had bv Lucnlhis. For since 
u he had not, why did he take her again? widowhood, she had lived with her brother, 
kniess he gave her only as a bait to Horten- and much recovered her reputation, having 
; and lent her when she was young, to ! put herself under his care, foltowed him in 
wave her again when she was rich.” But io j his voyages, and complied with his severe 
86 
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way of living. Yet Caesar did not fail to as- 
perse hinot^upon her account also. 

Pompey*s officers in Asia, it seems, had no 
great need pf Cato ; but he brought over the 
people of Rhodes by his persuasions, and 
leaving his sister Servilia and her child there, 

^ he returned to Pornpey, who had now collect- 
ed very great forces both by sea and land. 
And here Pornpey, more than in any other 
act, betrayed his intentions. For at first he 
designed to give Cato the command of the 
navy, which consisted of no less than five 
hundred ships of war, besides a vast number 
of light galleys, scouts, and open boats. But 
presently bethinking himself, or put in mind 
•by his friends, that Cato’s pi hicipal and only 
aim being to free his country from all usur- 
pation, if he were master of such great forces, 
as soon as ever Caesar should be conquered, 
he would certainly call upon Pornpey, also, to 
lay down his arms, and be subject to the laws, 
he changed his mind, and though he had 
already mentioned it to Cato, nevertheless 
made Bibuhis admiral. Notwithstanding 
this, he had no reason to suppose that Cato’s 
zeal in the cause was in any way diminished. 
For before one of the battles at t)vrrhachium, 
wlnm Pornpey himself, we are told, made an 
address to the soldiers and bade the officers do 
the like, the men listened to them but coldly, 
and with’ silence, until Cato, last of all, came 
forward, and in the language of philosophy, 
spoke to them, as the occasion required, con- 
cerning liberty, manly virtue, death, and a 
good name; upon all which he delivered him- 
self with strong natural passion, and conclud- 
ed with calling in the aid of the gods, to whom 
he directed his speech, as if they were prestmt 
to behold them fight for their country. 
And at this the army gav^' such a shout and 
showed such excitemenVAhat their officers 
led them on full of hop^^djUUid confidence to 
the danger. Caesar’s part^'were routed, and 
put to flight; but his presiding fortune insed 
the advantage of Pompey’s cautiousiu'ss and 
diffidence, to render the victory incomplete. 
But of this w^e have spoken in the life of 
Pornpey. While, however, all the rest re- 
joiced, and magnified their success, Cato 
alone bewailed his country, and cursed that 
fatal ambition, which made so many brave 
Romans murder one another. 

Afte#' this, Pornpey following Caesar into 
Thessaly, left at Dyrrhachium a quantity of 
munitions, money, and stores, and many of 
his domestics and relations; the, charge of 
all which he gave to Cato, with the command 
only of fifteen cohorts. For though he 
trusted him much, yet he was afraid of him 
too, knowing full well, that if he had bad 
success, Cato would be the last to forsake 
<ihim, but if he conquered, would never let 
him use his victory at his pleasure. There 
were, likewise, many persons of high rank 
that staid with Cato at Dyrrhachium. When 
^ey heard of the overthrow at Pharsalia. 


Catetrifeolved with himself, that if p 
he would conduct tK 
we* wilh him into Italy, and tliJ? 
far^bm the tyranny of Cjesar 
anTliyelin exile; b/t if 
hp;rfouW keep the army together fm f 
resolution ife pisled tj' 7' 
pr«yra, where the navy lay; there l,e Zm 
havdv resigned his command to Cicero j 
causa he had been consul, and mT' 

a pr^tor : but Cicero refused it, and 
goifigjor Italy. At which PompeC^ 
being, incensed, would rashly and in h^it 


ha^^: punished all those who were (roi,i<r 
at|a>, and in the first place have laid hun.is 
on ^Cicero; but Cato spoke with him in 
private, and diverted him from that dcsi<Tn 
And thus he clearly saved the life of Cicero 
and rescued several others also from ill-’ 
treatment. 

Conjecturing that Pornpey the Great was 
fled toward Egypt or Africa, Cato rf'solw.i 
to hasten aft(*r him ; and having taken all 
his men aboard, he set sail ; but first to those 
who were not zealous to continue the contest 
he gave free liberty to depart.^ When they 
came to the coast of Africa, they met witfi 
Sextus, Pompey’s younger son, who told them 
of the death of his father in Egypt; at which 
they were all exceedingly grieved, and de- 
clared that after Pomj>ey they would follow 
no other leader but^Cato. Out of comp nsslon 
therefore to so many worthy persons, wdio had 
given such t(*stimonies of their fidelity, and 
whom he could not for shame leave in' a des- 
ert country, amidst so many difficulties, he 
took U]ion him the command, and marched 
toward the city of Cyrene, whicli ]iresently 
rec(‘ived him, though not long before tiny 
had .shut their gates against Labienus. Here 
he was informed that Scipio, Pompey’s father- 
in-law, was received,by king Jubal and that 
Attius Varus, whom Pornpey had made gover- 
nor of Africa, had joined them with his forces. 
Cato therefore resolved to march toward them 
by land, it being now winter; and got to- 
gether a iinmbor of asses to carry water, and 
furnished himself likewise with plenty of all 
other provision, and a number of carriau'os. 
He took also with him some of those they 
call Psylli, who cure the biting of serpe nts, 
by sucking out the poison with their inouths, 
and have likewise certain charms, by wliicli 
they stupefy and lay asleep ^he serpents. 

Thus they marched seven days togetlior, 
Cato^ all the time going on foot at the head 
of his men, and never making use of auv 
horse or chariot. Ever since the battle of 
Pharsalia, he used to sit at table, and added 
this to his other ways of mourning, that he 
never lay down but to sleep. 

Having pas.sed the winter in Africa, Cato 
drew out his army, which amounted to little 
less then ten thousand. The affairs of Scipio 
and Varus went very ill, by reason of their 
dissensions and quarrels among themselves, ^ 
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and their submissions and flattei^1|L king 
Jiiha, who was insupportable for 
an<l the pride he took in his str«5^^and 
riches. The first time he came to .al^fefer- 
eiice with Cato, he had ordered hijK>wtf^at 
to i)e placed in the middle, betwoeif Sjjipio 
and Cato ; which Cato observing;' to^. up 
iiis cliair, and set himself on the otber^dQ of 
Scipio. to whom he thus gave the Honor of 
Fitting •in the middle, though he wq)re. his 
enemy, and had formerly published; some 
F< andalous writing against him. Th^e are 
pr(){)I<‘ who speak as if this were quith^n in- 
significant matter, and who neverthel^^ find 
fault with Cato, because in Sicily, w'ai^ng 
oni* day with Thilostratus, he gave him the 
middle place, to show his respect for philoso- 
phy. However, he now succeeded both in 
liuinhliiig the pride of Juba, who was t Heat- 
ing Scipio and Varus much like a pair of 
Fatraps under his orders, and also in reeoneil- 
ing them to each other. All the troops de- 
gircd him to be their leader ; Scipio, likcnvise, 
and Varus gave w’ay to it, and olTcred him 
the command ; but he said, he would not 
break those laws, wdiich he sought to dehnnl, 
and he, beiftg but proj»nntor, ought not to 
Cf'inmand in the presence of a proconsul, (for 
Scipin had been created proconsul,) b(‘sitlcs 
that people took it as a good omen, to S(‘e a 
Scipio cominaiid in Africa, and the v<*ry name 
inspired the soldiers with hopes of success. 

Seii)io, liaving taken upon him the eom- 
rnand, presently resolved, at the instigatioji 
of .luha, to ])ut all the inhabitants of Utica 
to the sword, and to raz(‘ the city, for hav- 
ing, as they* professed, taken part with Ctc- 
sar. Cato would by no im^ans suffer this; 
hilt invoking the gods, exclaiming and pro- 
t' Sting against it in the council of war, lie 
with much difficulty delivered the j>oor ])co- 
ple from this cruelty. And afterwards, upon 
the entreaty of the inhabitants, and at the 
instance of Scipio, Cato took uixm him.self 
the government of Utica, lest, one way or 
other, it should fall into Caesar’s hands; for 
it was a strong place, and very advantage- 
ous fur cither party. . And it was yet b<*tt<T 
]>r<tvided and more strongly fortified by 
f ate, who brought in great sVire of corn, 
i'*‘l‘aired the walls, erected tow'ers, and made 
(le -p trenches and * palisades around the 
t '\\u. The young men of Utica he lodged 
‘Undiig these works, having first taken their 
Jirins from them*; the rest of the inhabitants 
kept within the town, and took the great- 
^‘‘t care, that no injury should be done nor 
‘‘hrunt offered them by the Romans. From 
h' lice he sent great quantity of arms, money, 
^^nd provision to the camp, and made tliis 
t^ity their chief magazine. 

lie advised Scipio, as he had before done 
f 'unpey, by no means to hazard a battle 
‘'‘gainst a man experienced in war, and for- 
Jmdable in the field, but to use delay; for 
bnie would gradually abate the violence of 


the crisis, which is the strength of usurpa- 
tion. But Scipio out of pride rejected tliis 
counsel, and wrote a letter to Cafo, in which 
he reproached him with cowardice; and that 
he could not be content to lie secure himself 
within walls and trenches, but he must hin- 
der others from boldly using their own good- 
sense to seize the right opportunity. In 
answ'er to this, Cato wrote word again, that 
he would take the horse and foot which he 
had brought into Africa, and go over into 
Italy, to make a tii version there, ami draw 
C.X'sar off from them. But Scipio d<*ri(Icd 
this proposition also. Then Cato op«*nly lut 
it be stuMi that he was sorry he Inul yielded 
the command to Scipio, who he saw would 
not carry on the war with any wisdom, and 
if, contrary to all appearance, he should siic- 
ceoil, he would use his success as unjustly at 
home. For Uato had then mad(* up his 
mind, and so he. told his friends, that ho 
could have but sloudcr hoTX's in thos(‘ gen- 
(‘rals tliat luul so mucli boldness, and so 
little comlucd ; y<*t if any thing sliould lia|.>- 
p(ui b(‘yond exjx'ctaf ion. and Caesar sliould 
b<^ ov(*rthr<nvu, for his part In* wouM not 
stay at Koiiu*, but would retire, from tin? 
cru(‘lty and inhumanity of Scipio, wlio had 
alr<*a(iy titti*rcd fierce and ju’oud threats 
against many. 

But what ('alo had look«*d for, fell out 
sooner than In* exjieeted. Late in the even- 
ing came one from Mie army, wlienee he had 
b(*en fhn'e days coming, wlio broiiglit wonl 
there luul been a great i>attle iu*ar 'I'liapsus; 
that all was utterly lost ; Ctesar ha<l taki'u 
tlu*. camjKS, Scipio and Juba w<‘re fl(‘d with 
a few only, and all 111'* rest of the army was 
lost. 'J'liis news arriving in time of war, 
and in the nighV^o alarmed tie* people, that 
they were almo^ out of their wits, and 
could scarci; k(& themselv^s within the 
walls of the cit^^ But (,^ato came forward, 
and meeting the peo)>!e in this hurry ami 
clamor, did all lu^ could to comfort and <m- 
courage tlu.*m, and somewhat aj)pease<l the 
fear and amazi'uieut tliey were in, telling 
them that very likely things went so bad 
ill truth, but much exaggerat«*d iii tJie re- 
port. And so he ])acified (In* tumult for the 
pn sent. Tin; next morning, lie sent for the 
three huinlrc'd, whom In; used as his council; 
these were Koinans, who were iit Afri^ta 
ui>on bu.^iiiess, in commerce arnl money- 
lending ; there were also several senators 
and their ^fK>iis. They were hu mmoned b) 
meet in the temple of Jupiter. \\ hile they 
were coming Ujgether, Cato walked about 
very quietly and unconcerned, as if nothing 
new b.'id haiipened. He h.ad a tx^ok in his 
hand, which he w ..8 rea^ling; in this book 
was an account of what provision he ha^ 
for war, armor, com, ammunition, and sol- 
diers. 

AVnien they were assembled, he began his 
discourse ; first, as regarded the three hun- 
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,dred themselves, and very much commended them free, those that were fit for • 
the courage and fidelity they had shown, should be received. Many promised 

and their having very well served their do; whose names he ordered to be ein ^ 

country with their pel*sons, money, and and then withdrew. irolJec 

counsel Then he entreated them by no Presently after this, be received hn 
/neans to separate, as if each single man [from Juba and Scipio. Juba, with som 
COWiu, nope ior any safety in forsaking his j few of his men, was retired to a nioiuu^jjj^ 
companions; on the contrary, while they where he waited to hear what Cato would 
kept together, Cscsar would have less reason resolve upon; and intended to stay there for 
to despise them, if they fought against him, him, if he thought fit to leave Uticfi, or to 
and be more forward to pardon them, if come to his aid with his troops, if he w(‘ro 


they submitted to him. Therefore, he ad- 
vised them to consult among themselves, 
nor should he find fault, wliichever course 
they adopted. If they thought fit to submit 
to fortune, he would impute their change to 
necessity; but if they resolved to stand 
firm, and undertake the danger for the sake 
of liberty, he should not only commend, but 
admire their courage, and would hiin.self be 
their leader and companion too, till they 
had put to the proof the utmost fortune of 
their country; which was not Utica or Ad- 
rumeturn, but Rome, and she had often, by 
her own greatness, raised herself after worse 
disasters. Besides, as there were many 
things that would conduce to tlieir safety, so 
chiefly this, tliat they were to fight against 
one whose affairs urgently claimed his pres- 
ence in various quarters. Spain was already 
revolted to the younger Pompey; Rome was 
unaccustomed to the bridle, and impatient 
of it, and would therefore be ready to rise 
in insurrection upon any turn of affairs. As 
for themselves, they ought not to shrink 
from the danger; and in this might take 
example from their enemy, who so freely 
exposes his life to effect the most unriglite- 
oiis designs, yet never can hope for so happy 
a conclusion, as they may promise them- 
selves ; for notw’ithstanding the uncertainty 
of war, they will be sure of a most hapjiy 
life, if they succeed, or' a most glorious 
death, if tliey miscarry. However, lie said, 
they ought to deliberate among themselves, 
and he joined with them in praying the 
gods t^at in recompense of their former 
courage and good-will, they would pros]>er 
their present determinations. When Cato 
had thus spoken, many were moved and en- 
couraged by his arguments, but the greatest 
part were so animated by the stmse of his 
intrepimty, generosity, and* goodness, that 
they forgot the present danger, and as if he 
were the only invincible leader, and above 
all fortune, they entreated him ''to employ 
their persons, arms, and estates, as he 
thought fit; for they esteemed it far better 
to meet death in following his counsel, than 
to find their safety in betraying one of so 
great virtue. One of the assembly proposed 
tine making a decree, to set the slaves at lib- 
erty ; and most of the rest approved the 
motion. Cato said, that it ought not to be 
done, for it was neither just nor lawful; but 
if an^ of tl\eir master's would willingly set 


besieged. Scipio was on shipboard, near a 
certain promontory, not far from Utica, cx- 
jiecting an answer upon the same account. 
Biit'Cato thought fit to retain the messen- 
gers^ till the three hundred should come to 
some resolution. 

As for the senators that were there, thev 
showed great forwardness, and at oiico s* t 
free their slaves, and furnished them with 
arms. But the three hundred being men or- 
cujiied in merchandise and money-lending, 
much of their substance also consisting in 
slaves, the enthusiasm that Cato’s speech 
had raised in them, did not long continin*. 
As there are substances that easily admit 
heat, and as suddenly lose it, When tln^ tiro 
is removed, so these men were heated and in- 
flam<‘d, wliile Cato was present; but when tiny 
began to reason among themselves, the fear 
they had of Ciesar, soon overcame their rt‘v»‘r* 
ence for Cato and, for virtue. “ For \viio 
are w'e,” said they, “ and who is it we re- 
fuse to ob(‘y ? Is it not that Ca5sar, w’lio 
now invespHl with all the powder of Konic? 
and which of us is a Sci]>io, a Pompey, or .a 
Cato ? But now that all men make tlndr honor 
give w'ay to their fear, shall W'e alone engiiLri^ 
for the liberty of Rome, and in Utica dtadan* 
war against him, before wdiom Cato and 
Pompey the Great fled out of Italy? Shall 
w^e set free our slayes against C;esar, vho 
have ourselves no more liberty than he is 
plea.sed to allow? No, let us, poor creatur^j?. 
know ourselves, submit to the victor, and 
send deputies to inqdore his mercy.” Thus 
said the most moderate of them; but tlu' 
greatest part were for seizing the senatois. 
that by securing them, they might a]q>ease 
Cicsar’s anger. Cato, though he perceived 
the change, took no notice of it; but wrote 
to Juba and Scipio to keep away from Utic;'. 
because he mistrusted* the three hundred. 

A considerable body of fiorse, w'hich had 
escaped from the late fight, riding up to- 
w’ards Utica, sent three men before to 
who yet did not all bring the same me.ssage; 
for one party w'as for going to Juba, jrnotln r 
for joining with Cato, and some again were 
afraid to go into Utica. AVhen Cato heard 
this, he ordered Marcus Rubrius to attend 
upon the three hundred, and quietly tak^ 
the names of those who of their own accerd 
set their slaves at liberty, but by no inean^ 
to force anybody. Then taking with him tn® 
^ senators, he went out of the town, and me 
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the principal officers of these horsemen, whon^^ 
he entreated not to abandon so many Roman 
f^eiiators, nor to prefer Juba for their coin> 
inander before Cato, but consult the common 
safety, and to come into the city, which was 
impregnable, and well furnished with corn 
au'l other provision, sufficient for many 
Vt'iirs. The senators, likewise, with tears 
l.rsoiight them to stay. Hereupon the officers 
to consult their soldiers, and Cato with 
tlie seiiaUirs sat down upon an embankment, 
expecting their resolution. In the mean 
time comes liubrius in great disorder, crying 
nut, the three hundred were all in commo- 
tion, and exciting revolt and tumult in the 
city. At this all the rest fell into desj>air, 
lamenting and bewailing their condition. 
Cato endeavored to comfort them, and scmt 
to tlie three hundred, desiring them to have 
j>atience. Then the officers of the horse re- 
turned with no very reasonable demands, 
'riu-y said, they did not desin* to S(U*v»‘ Juba, 
for his ])ay, nor should they fear Cmsar, 
while they f'ollow'ed C.ato, but they dreaded to 
be siuit up with the Uticans, men of traitor- 
ous temper,* and Carthaginian blood ; for 
tliough tliey w’ere quiet at present, yet as 
so(Ui as Cresar should appear, without* doubt 
tiiey would conspire together, and betray 
the Romans. Therefore, if he ex]>(*cted they 
should join with him, he must drive out of 
the town or destroy all t!ie Uticans, that he 
might receive them into a j)lace clear both of 
em-mies ami barbarians, 'bhis Cato thought 
utterly cruel and barbarous; luit he mildly 
answered, lie would consult the three hun- 
dred. 

Then he returned to the city, where he 
found the men, not framing excuses, or dis- 
s*‘ml)liiig out of reverence to him, but o]>eiily 
declaring tliat no one should compel tlnuii 
to make war against Ijmsar; which, they 
^aid, they were neither al)le nor willing 
to do. And some there were who muttered 
^'"rds^ about retaining the senators till 
t a.*s;ir s coming ; but Cato seemed not to 
hear this, as indeed he had tlie excuse of he- 
a little deaf. At the same time came 
one to him and told him the horse were going 
away. And now, fearing lest the three hun- 
dred should take some desperate resolution 
cnuporniiig the senators, he presently wenf out 
"ith some of his friends, and .seeing they were 
Cync .some way,*he took horse, ami rode after 
t'eiu. They, when they saw him coming, 
I'erc very glad, and rec<uved him very kind- 
^‘•Jreating him to save him.sclf with them. 

^ t tiiig time, it is said, Cato shed tears, 
''Oile entreating them on behalf of the sena- 
and stretching out his hands in suppli- 
J' ^tioii. He turned some of their horses’ 
uMds, and^ laid hold of the men by their 
^f^mor, till in fine he prevailed with them, 
of compassion, to stay only that one day, 
j j l\*‘c>cure a safe retreat for the senators. 

thus persuaded them to go along 


with him, some he placed at the gates of tho 
town, and to others gave the charge of the 
citadel. The three hundred began to fear 
they should suffer for their inconstancy, and 
sent to Cato, entreating him by all means to 
come to them ; but the senators Hocking 
about him, would not suffer him to go, aud 
said they would not trust their guardian and 
saviour to tlie hands of perfidious traifoi's. 

For there had never, perhaps, hctui a time 
when Cato's virtue appeared nion* manib‘st- 
ly ; and every class of men in Ufica could 
clearly see, with sorrow aud admiration, how 
entirely free was every thing that he was do- 
ing from any secret motives or any mixture 
of scdf-n*gard ; he, naim‘ly,who hail long be- 
fore r(‘Kolved on his own dt'atii, was taking 
such extnuue pains, toil, anti can*, only for 
th<* sake of others, lliat when he had S(*cur(*d 
their liv(‘S, he miglit }>ut an (*ml to his own. 
For it was easily ])(‘rceived, tliat he had de- 
t(‘rmim*d to die, tliough he did not let it a|v 
[)ear. 

Therefore, having pacified the .m'uators, 
he complied with lh<* reqm'st of the three 
humlr<*(l, ai^l went to tlirm alom* without 
any attemlauce. 'I'lii'y gave him many 
thanks, and entr»*ated him to employ ami 
trust them for tin* future ; aud if they w«*re 
not Catos, aud could not aspire to his great- 
m*.ss of mind, they ))<*ggi*(i lie wouhl j>ity 
their wec'ikm'ss; ami t-old him, they had de- 
termined to send to (hesar and entreat him, 
chiefly ami in tlx* first )>hiee, for (hito, ami 
if th<*y could not prevail for him, th(‘y wouhl 
not ae(‘ept of j)anloM for themselves, luit as 
long as they had hreatii, wouhl light in his 
def(*rice. Cab) coiiimemlcd their good iiib*u- 
tioiis, and a<lviscjl them to semi speedily, 
for their own safety, hut by no me.iMs to ask 
any thing in his l>ehalf; for thos<* who are 
compi(*red, entreat, ami those who liave done 
wrong, heg pardon; for himself. In^ did not 
confess to any defeat in all his lib*, hut 
rather, so far as he had thought fit. In* liad 
got the victory, and had compiere«l C;esar in 
all jioints of justice ami honesty.* It was 
C.'esar that ought to hf* looked upon as one siir- 
}*rised ami vampiished; for In* was now convifit- 
ed ami fouml guilty of those designs against 
liis country, which he hml soloug praeti.sed 
and .so constantly (lenied. Wiien h^^iad thus 
spoken, lie went out of the, assemhly. arul 
being informeil that C:csar was eoming wdth 
bis whole .'inny, “ Ah,” .said he, “ hef*xpect» 
b> find us brave men.” d'hen In* went to 
the seiiab>r.s, arid urgerl them U> make no de- 
lay, hut hasten to he gone, while the horse- 
men 'vere yet in the city. So ordering all 
the gates to be shiK, except one b) wards the 
sea, he Jissigned their sever.xl ships to th|||p 
that were to depart, and gave mone^ atm 
provi.sion to those that waribnl ; all which he 
did with great order and exactness, taking 
care to suppress all tumults, and that no 
wrong should be done to the people. 
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Marcus Octavius, coming with two legions, 
now encamped near Utica, and sent to Cato, 
to. arrange about the chief command. Cato 
returned him no answer; but said to his 
friends, “ Can we wonder all has gone ill 
with us, when our love of office survives even 
in our very ruin ? In the mean time, word 
was brought him, that the horse were going 
away, and were beginningto spoil and plun- 
der the citizens. Cato ran to them, and from 
the first he met, snatched what they had ta- 
ken ; the rest threw down all they had gotteii^ 
and went away silent, and ashamed of what 
they had done. Then he called together all- 
the people of Utica, and requested them upon 
the behalf of the three hundred, not to ex- 
asperate Caesar #igainst them, but all to seek 
their common safety together with them. 
After that, he went again to the port, to see 
those who were about to embark ; and there 
he embraced and dismissed those of his 
friends and acquaintance whom he had per- 
suaded to go. As for his son, lie did not 
counsel him to be gone, nor did he think fit 
to persuade him to forsake his father. But 
there was one StatyHhxs, a yoifng man, in 
the flower of his age, of -a brave sjnrit, and 
very desirous to imitate the constancy of 
Cato. Cato entreated him to go away, as he 
was a noted enemy to Caesar, but without 
success. Then Cato looked at A])ollonides, 
the stoic philosopher, and Demetrius, the peri- 
jiatetic; “It belongs to you,” said he, “to 
cool the fever of this young man’s spirit, and 
to make him know what is good for him.” 
And thus, in setting his friends upon their 
way, and in despatching the business of any 
that applied to him, he spent that night, and 
the greatest part of the next day. 

Lucius Ciesar, a kinsman of Ca\sar’s, be- 
ing appointed to go deputy for the three 
hundred, came to Cato, ami desired he would 
assist him to prepare a persuasive speech for 
them; “ And as to you yourself,” said he, “it 
will be an honor for me to kiss the hands and 
fall at tljp knees of Caisar, in your behalf.” 
But Cato would by no means permit him to 
do any such thing; “ For as to myself,” said 
he, “ if I would be preserved by Caesar’s 
favor, I should myself go to him; but 1 
Vould be beholden to a tyrant, for his 
acts of ‘tyranny. For it is but usurpation in 
him to save, as their rightful lord, the lives 
of men over whom he has no title to reign. 
But if you please, let us consider* what you 
had best say for the three hundred.” And 
when they had continued some time together, 
as Lucius was going away, Cato recommend- 
ed to him his son, and the rest of his friends; 
and taking him by the hand, bade him fare- 

Then he retired to his house again, and 
called together his son and his friends, to 
whom he conversed on various subj<jcts; 
among the rest he forbade his son to engage 
himself in the affairs of state. For to act 


therein as became him, was now impossible* 
and to do otherwise, would be dishonorable’ 
Toward evening he went into his bath. As 
he was bathing, he remembered Statyllius 
and called out aloud, “ Apollonides, have you 
tamed the high spirit of Statyllius, and is he 
gone without bidding us farewelP ” “ \q »» 

said Apollonides, “ I have said much tohijn, 
but to little purpose; he is still resolifte and 
unalterable, and declares he is determined to 
follow your example.” At this, it is said, 
t Cato smiled, and answered, “ That will soon 
'be tried.” 

* After he had bathed, he went to supper, 
with a great deal of company; at which he 
sat up, as he had always used to do ever 
•since the battle of Pharsalia; for since that 
time he never lay down, but when he w(M»t 
to sleep. There supped with him all his owti 
friends and the magistrates of Utica. 

After supper, the wine produced a great 
deal of lively and agreeable discourse, and a 
whole series of philosopdiical que.stions was 
discussed. At length they came to the strange 
dogmas of the stoics, called their^ Paradoxes; 
au(l to this in particular, That the good man 
only is free, and that all wicked men are 
slaves. The peri 2 :)atetic, as was to be expect- 
ed, opposing this, Cato fell upon him very 
warmly; and somewhat raising his voic(*, he 
argued the matter at great length, and urged 
the point with such vehemence, that it N\as 
apparent to everybody, he was resolved to 
put an end to his life, and set himselt at 
liberty. And so, when he had dom; speak- 
ing, there was a great silence, and evident 
d(*j(*ction. Cato, therefore, to divert them 
from any suspicion of his design, turn(‘d tlie 
conversation, and began again to talk of 
matters of present interest and expectation, 
showing great concern for those that were at 
sea, as also for the others, who, travelling by 
land, were to pass through a dry and barba- 
rous desert. 

AVhen the company was broke up, h^ 
walked with his friends, as he u.sed to do 
aft(U’ supper, gave the necessary orders to the 
officers of the watch, and going into his 
chamber, he embraced his son and everyone 
of his friends with more than usual warmth, 
which again renewed their suspicion of his 
design. Then laying himself down, he to 'k 
into his hand Plato’s dialogue concerning 
the soul. Having read more than half the 
book, he looked up, and missing his swonb 
which his son had taken away while he was 
at supper, he called his servant, and asked, 
who had taken away his sword. The ser- 
vant making no answer, he fell to reading 
again; and a little after, not seeming ind'or- 
tunate, or hasty for it, but as if he would 
only know what w.as become of it, he bade it 
be brought. But having waited some time, 
when he had read through the book, and 
still nobody brought the sword, he called np 
all his servants, and in a louder ton© dc- 
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[iKUuled his sword, 


To one of^em he gave 

uch a blow in the mouth, that he hurt his 
,wu hand; and now grew more apgry, ex- 
1 liming that he w’as betrayed and.deliver^d 
•l iked to tlie enemy by his son and liis ser- 
lants. Then his son, with the rest of his 
fi i.‘iids, came running into the room, and j 
tailing at his feet, began to lament and be- 
sereh^him. But Cato raising up himself, 
:ind looking fiercely, -“When,” said he, 

“ and how did I become deranged, and out 
my senses, that thus no one tries to per- 
■;nade me by reason, or show me what is 
l)t‘ttiT, if I am supposed to be ill-advised? 
Must I be disarmed, and hindered from 
tising my own reason? And you, young man,' 
v\h\- <lo not you bind your father’s hands 
Iteliind him, that when Caesar comes, lie may 
tiiul me unable to defend myself? To dis- 
pateh rnysidf I want no sword; I need but 
liold my “'breath awhile, or strike my head 
iigainst the wall.” 

When he had thus S]X)kon, his son went 
weej*ing out of the chainbm*, and w ith him 
all the rest, except Demetrius and A)>pollo- 
iiides. to whbm, being left alone with him, 
lie l)»\gan to s[)eak more calmly. “■ And you,” 
said he, “ do you also think to k(‘e[) a man 
[if my agt' alive by force, and to sit here and 
dliMitly watch me? Or do you bring me 
some reasons to prove, that it will not be 
base and unworthy for *Cato, wIhmi he can 
tind his safety no other way, to .seek it from 
liis enemy? if so, adduce your argument.'), 
inid show’ cause why we should now unh‘,arn 
v\hat we forlnerly were taught, in order that 
rejecting all the convictions in which we 
lived, we may now by Chesar’s helj> grow 
wi.ser, and be yet more oblig(*d to him, than 
for life only. Not that 1 have determ ineil 
might coiicmning myself, but I wouhl liavc* 
it ill my power to perform what I shall think 
tit to rc.solvi*; and I shall not fail to take you 
ii.'> my advisi'rs, in holding coun.sel, as I sh.'ill 
do, w ilh the doctrines which your philo.soj'hy 
teaehe.s; in the mean time, do not trouble your- 
B^dves, but go tell my son, that he should 
not compel his father to what he cannot ]>er- 
Buade him to.” They made liim no answer, 
hut w’ent weeping out of the chamlier. Then 
the sword being brmight in by a little boy, 
Cato took it, drew it out, and looked at it: 
and w hen he saw the point was good, “ Now,” 
.Said he, “ I afh master of myself ;” and 
laying down the sword, he took his book 
again, which, it is related, he read twice 
over. After this he slept so .soundly that he 
" as heard to snore by those that were with- 
out. 

About midnight, he called up tw^o of his 
ireodmeu, Cleanthes, his physician, and Bu- 
tas. whom he chiefly employed in public 
busiiii^ss. Ilina he sent to the port, to see if 
all his friends had sailed ; to the physician 
he gave his hand to be jessed, as it was 
swollen with the blow he had 8ti:uck one of 


hi.s serv’ants. At this they all rejoiced, hop- 
ing that now' he designed to live, 

Buta.s, after a w hile, returned, and brought 
w’ord they were all gone exce^>t Crassus, w Ijo 
had stayed about some business, but wms 
jiust ready to ih'part ; he said, also, that the 
w'iiul w’as liigh, and the sea very rough. 
Cato, on hearing this, sighed, out of com- 
jiassion to tlio.se who w’ere at sea, and sent 
Butas again, to si'i* if any of them shouhl 
happen to return for any thing they wanted, 
fepd to aecpiaint him therewith. 

^ “Now' the birds bi*gan to sing, and lie 
agjiin fell into a little slumber. At length 
I liiitas came back, and told him. all was 
! (juiet in tlie port. Then C’ato, laying him- 
s«‘lf down, as if he would slei'p out tie^ r**st 
of the night, l)a<l(* him shut tin' door alter 
him. But as soon as Ihitas was gone out, 
li(^ took his sw'ord, ami stabbed it into his 
br(‘ast ; yvt not being able to use bis band 
.so well, on aiaM)unt of tlu* sw'eHiug, be did 
not imnu'diately die of the wound: hut 
struggling, foil oil tli(‘ ■b<*d. and thiHiW'ing 
down a litth* matliemat<fcal tabh* that stooil 
by, made sir'll a noia^, 'tliat the s<‘rvants, 
hearing it, cried out. \.^’Aml immediately his 
son and all his friemd^ eame into (he ehain- 
b(‘r, where s(M*iug him lie weltering in his 
blood, great ])art of his ]»ow(ds out/, of lii.s 
body, but bimsi'lf still alivi aud abM’io look 
at them, tiny all stood in horror. 'I'he pliv.si- 
cian w’CMit to him, and would li:ive put in hi.s 
bowols. which wen^ not pierced, and siwved 
ui> the wound; but Cato, recovering liim^ 
self, and umhu-standing the intention, thrust 
aw'ay the ])hysi(‘ian. plucked out iiis own 
bowels, and tearing open the wound, im- 
mediately ex]»ired. 

In less time than om‘ would think Ins ow'u 
family could have known this aechdent, all 
the three hundred were, at the door, .\nd a 
little after, the ].eoph* of rt i(;a Hocked thith- 
er, crying out with om* V‘)ice, he was tlieir 
beiiefaetor and their saviour, tin* only tree 
and only undefeated man. At tie* very same 
time, tlmy liad mnvs that (\esar was^jommg; 
yet muther fear of tin*. ]»n‘Sent danger, nor 
desire to flattiir the comjueror, nor the cotu- 
ino'ions ami di.seord among tlieuiHelves, 
could divert them from doing honor to Cato. 
For they surnptuou.sly set out h^ .body, 
made him a magnificent funeral, and buried 
him hy the Hea.side, where now stands Ins 
statm*, holding a sword. And only when 
thi.s hail f>een done, they returned to eon- 
sider of pre.serving themselves and their 

Ca*sar hail been informed that ( ato .stayed 
at Utica, and did not sn^'k to Hy ; that he 
h.ad sent away the rest of the Romans, bi^ 
him.self, with his son and a few of hw 
friends, continued there very unconcernedly, 
.so that he could not imagine what might be 
his <le8ign. But having a great co^ideri^ 
tion for the man, he liastened thither with 
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his army. When he heard of his death, S i 
is related he said these words, “ Cato, 1 1 
grudge you your death, as you have grudged 
me the preservation of your life.” And, 
indeed, if Cato would have suffered himself 
to owe his life to Csesar, he would not so 
much have impaired his own honor, as 
augmented the other’s glory. What would 
have been done, of course we cannot know, 
but from Caesar’s usual clemency, we may 
guess what was most likely. 

Cato was forty-eight years old when he 
died. Ilis son suffered no injury from 
Caesar; but, it is said, he grew idle, and way 
thought to be dissipated among women. In 
Cappadocia, he stayed at tin house of Mar- 
phadates, one of the royal family there, whp 
had a very handsome wife ; and continuing 
his visit longer than was suitahl^i he made 
himself the subject of various epigrams ; 
such as, for example, 

To-morrow, (being the thirtieth day), 

Cato, ’tis thought, will go away ; 

Porcius and Marphadates, frieiKls so true, 

One 6'ozd, they say, suftices lor rlio two, 


that beiiig tiie name of the woman, and so 
again, ; 

To Cato’s greatness every one confesses, 

A rOyal Soul he certainly possesses. 

"But all these stains were entirely wip^d 
off by the bravery of his death. For in th»? 
battle of Philippi, where he fought for hi^ 
country’s liberty against Caesar and Antonv 
when the ranks were breaking, he, scorn iiJVi 
to fly, or to escape unknown, called out to 
the enemy, showed himself to them in the 
front, and encouraged those of his juirtv 
who stayed ; and at length fell, and Ldt Id's 
enemies full of admiration of his valor. 

Nor was the daughter of Cato inhu’ior to 
the rest of her family, for sober-living aiul 
greatness of spirit. She was married to 
Brutus, who killed Caesar; was acquainted 
with the conspiracy, and ended her life as 
became one of her birth and virtue. All 
which is related in the life of Brutus. 

Statyllius, who said he would imitate 
Cato, was at that time hindered by tin* jilii- 
losopliers, when he would have put an end to 
his life. He afterward follow’ed Bnitiis, to 
whom he was very faithful and very service- 
able, and died in the field of Philippi. 


AGIS. 


The fable of Txion, who, embracing a cloud 
instead of .luno, b(‘got the Centaurs, lias 
been ingeniously enough supposed to have 
been invented to reprc'sent to us ambitious 
men, whose minds, doting on glory, which is 
a mere image of virtue, produce nothing that 
is genuine or uniform, but only, as might be 
expected of such a conjunction, missiia]>en 
and unnatural actions. Uuniiing after tludr 
emulations and passions, and carried away by 
the impulses of the moment, they may say 
with the herdsmen in the tragedy of Sopho- 
cles, 

• 

We follow these, though born their rightful lords, 
And they command us, though they speak no words. 

For this is indeed the true condition of men 
in public^ life, who to gain the vain title of 
being the people’s leaders and governors, are 
content to make themselves the slaves and 
followers of all the people’s humors and ca- 
prices. For as the look-out men alJthe ship’s 
prow, through they see what is ahead l^efore 
the men at the helm, yet constantly look back 
to the pilots there, and obey the orders they 
give ; so these men, steered, as I may say, by 
popular applajuse, though they bear the name 
©♦governors, are in reality the mere under- 
lings of the multitude. The man who is 
completely wise and virtuous, has no need at 
all of glory, except so far as it disposes^and 
eases his way to action by the greater trust 


that it procures him. A young man. I grant, 
may be permitted, while yet eager for<listinc- 
tion, to pri<Ie himself a littb? in his gooil 
deeds ; for (as Theophrastus says) his virtues, 
which are yet tender and, as it were, in tlu* 
blade, cherished and su])ported by jiraiscs, 
grow stronger, and take the dee]M;r root. Ibit 
when this })assion is exorbitant, it is danger- 
ous in all men, and fii those who govern a 
commonwealth, utterly destructive. Fi>r in 
the possession of large power and authority, 
it transports men to a degree of madness ; .so 
that now they no more tliink what is good, 
glorious, but will have those actions only es- 
teemed good that are glorious. As Phocioii, 
therefore, answered king Aiitipater, who 
sought his approbation of some unworthy 
action, “ 1 cannot be your flatterer, and your 
friend,” so the.se men should answer the 
people, “ I cannot govern, and obey you. 
For it may happen to the commonwealth, n.s 
to the serpent in the fable, whose tail, rising 
in rebellion against the head, complained, n.s 
of a gi'eat grievance, that it was always forced 
to follow, and required that it shoulti be per- 
mitted by turns to lead the wav. And tak- 
ing the command accordingly, it soon infliet- 
ed by its senseless courses mischiefs in abun- 
dance upon itself, while the head was torn and 
lacerated wdth following, contrary to nature, 
a guide that was deaf and blind. And snrh 
we see to have 4een the lot of many, wlm, 
submitting to be guided by the inclinatious 



of an uninformed and unreasonin|^ multi- 
t-i.le, could neither stop, nor recover them- 
s. lvt's out of the confusion. 

This is what has occurred to us to say, of 
that Lriory which depends on the voice of large 
iiuinhers" considering the sad effects of it in 
the misfortunes of Cains and Tiberius Grac- 
chus, men of noble nature, and whose gener- 
o\i^ natural dispositions were improved by the 
1), st of •e<luc;¥tions, and who came to the 
a.lministration of affairs with the most laiid- 
ai.lc intentions ; yet they were ruine<l, I can- 
iiot say hvaii immoderate desire of gloiy, bnt 
bv a inore excusable fear of disgrace. For 
exc(‘ssively beloved and favored by the 
|i,-i)j>Te. they thought it a discredit to tluMii 
lint to make full repayment, endeavoring by 
new j>nl>lic acts to outdo the honors they had 
ret't'i ved and again, because of tlies(‘ new kind- 
nesses. incurring yet further distinctions; till 
th*‘ j)eoplc and tlicy, mutually inflamed, and 
vieiiig tlius'witli each other in honors and 
benefits, brouglit things at last to such a pass, 
that tlu'v miglit say that to engage so far was 
indeed a folly, but to retreat would now be a 
t^hame. , 

This the reader will easily gather from 
tin* story. I will now company with tljem 
two Lacedicmoiiian [mpular l(‘ad('rs, the kings 
Agis .and Cieomenes. For they, being d<*sir- 
eiis also to r.aise the peoph*, and to reston* 
the nolih* ami just form of govi'rnment, now 
I'Ug fallen into disuse, incurred tin* hatred 
of the ricli and ]»owerful, wlio could not 
eudurc to be <b'[>riv<*d of tin; s(*lfl>li enjo\ 
iin-nt to wliich tln*y W(*re accustomed, 
'these wert* not in(bn*d brotliers by natma*, 
JH the two Homans, but tln*y had n kind of 
hrotherly r(‘semblanc(; in tln'ir actions and 
•I' sigiis, which took a rise from such begin- 
and occasions as I am now about to 

relate. , 

h'*n the love of gold and silver ha<l onc(' 
gained admittance into the L.acedjcmonian 
t'umnonwealth, it Ava.s quickly followed by 
avarice and baseness of S[)irit in tin* ]mrsnit 
ef it. and by luxury, effeminacy, and prodi- 


r-Leonidivs, son of Cleonyraus, was of the 
her royal house of the 'Agiada*. and the 
eighthan descent from Pausanias,\vho defeat- 
ed Mardoniiis in the battle of Phitam. Pau- 
sauias was succeeded by a son called Piisto- 
anax ; and he by another Ihuisanias wln> 
was banished, and lived as a privatt* man at 
dVgea; while his eldest son Agesi{H)lis reign- 
ed in his place. Ih*, dying witlioiit isMie, 
was siicc<*eded by a younger l)rotln*r, ealletl 
Cleombrotns, who li‘ft two sons; the elder 
was Agesi]>olis, wlio n'igned but a short 
time, and »lied without issue ; tin* yomig(‘r, 
who tln*n b(*eamt* king, was called Fleonn'iie.s, 
and had al.so two sons, Acrotalus and Ch*- 
onymns. 'I'ln* first died l)i‘fore his fat1n*r, 
but left a son called Ar<*us, who siieee('(b‘d, 
and bt'iiigslain at Gorinth. left the kingdom 
to liisson Acrotatns. 'I'his .\(‘rotatiis \va.*>de- 
feat<‘d, and slain near Megalojxilis. in abatth; 
against tin* tyrant .Vrist()(b*mus ; he bdt his 
wif»‘ big with ehil»l, and on ln*r being <leliv- 
<‘re<l of a son. Leoniilas, son of the al»ove- 
nam(*d Gh'onymns. was madi* Ids guardian, 
ainl as tin* young king difd liefore becoming 
a man. In* sm'<;eeded in the kingdom. 

Leoni<las \fas a king not part iciilarly suit- 
.able to Ids p(*o)>le. Idir tlumgh there were 
at that time jit Sparta a general decline in 
manneis, \<*t a greater revolt from the ohi 
habits apj>car('<l in him than in othei-s. For 
having lived a long time among tin* great 
lords of Persia, and Im'i'u :i follower of king 
Selein^ns, In* unadvj''edly thought to imitate, 
among (ireek institutions ainl iu a lawful 
government, tin* prid** .and a'^s imj>tiou usual 
in those; <;ourts. Agis, on tin* eoiitrarv. in 
liin*in*ss of nature and «*levatiou of iniml, 
not oidv far excelle»l L(*oiddas. I>ut in a man- 
ner .all tin* kings that liad i-eigiied siiie<‘ (In^ 
gn*;it Ag<*silans. I'or tlmugh In* liad lM*'*n 
breel very te‘nde*rly , ill abmidanee ami even 
ill luxury, by Ids niolln*r Agesistrat.'i and 
his grandmollier Arciiitlamia, wlio w’«*rt* (lie 
w<*altliiesl. of the I.aeeda'inoidaiis, yet bedoro 
tin* age; of twe*nty, In; reuouin*ed all iinlul- 
g<*nce* ill ]>le*asure-s. Wit Inlraw iiig ^imse-lf 


gality in the use. 'Pin*!! Sjiarta fell fremi ] as far as ]»e)>silfle; from tin* gaie*ty .'iinl e>nia- 
d’lieist all ln*r former virtue ami re*]»nte, ainl i me*nt wliiedi se*e*m»*el beceuidiig te) t In* grae’er of 


ceaitinuenl till the days of Agis and Lee)id- 
elas, ^vho both together were kings of tin. 

Lae*eMl;r*inoniaiis. 


his j)e*rs(ui, In* maele* it lii.^ 
the* coarse; .Sp.artaii ce>at. 

hatldiig.s, ainl in all Ids exe*re;ise*s. In* ^lleweMl 


pride te» ap]»e*ar in 
In his m‘*:Js. his 


Agis was of the royal fandlv of Enrypon, | tin; old Laconian usage, ainl wasoft/<*n in arel 
•^eii of Kinlamidas, anel the sixth in de*see*nt [ te> .stiy. In; li.ul im de*sire* for tin* plu<*e of 
tiem Agesilaus, wdio made the expedition 
was the greatest man of Ids 
Greece. Agesilaus left he'hiinl him 


tiire* in 

called ArchidaTnus, 


the same w ho was 


king, if In; did not Inijte- l)y ine.'Uis ejf that 
authority restejre their ancieni laws and 
di.scipline. 

'I'he Lacedaemonians might date* the Ije- 


®i;dn at Mandonium, in Italy, by the Me.ssapi- 1 ginning of their corruidioii freun tlmir ce>n- 
and who was then succeeded by his eld<*st ; quest of Athens, ainl tin* influx ot gohl and 
Agis. He being killed by Antipater near ! silver a.norig them that tiiein’e? e'nsue;el. Ye^ 
' gale^jxilis, and leaving no issue, w’a.s sue- | nevertln*les.s, the numl)er of Iiouhcs whicl# 
c*‘*‘ded by his brother Eudamidas ; he by a j Lycurgu.s afqKdnted being still mairittiHied, 
^ "U called Archidamus; and Archidanius | and the law rem.iinirig in hiny; by wdiich 
^'•’ another Eudamidas, the father of this i every one was obliged to leave his lot or |>or- 

•la . ’ . . r 1 1 . A* . 1.. A... 1.:., A VCaa.I a.# 


^ 43^5 of whom we now treat. 


itiou of land entirely to his son, a kind of 
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order and equality was thereby preserved, 
which still in some degree sustained the state 
amidst its errors in other respects. But one 
Epitadeus happening to be ephor, a man of 
g^eat influence, and of a wilful, violent spirit, 
on some occasion of a quarrel with his son, 
proposed a decree, that all men should have 
liberty to dispose of their land by gift in 
their. lifetime, or by their last will and testa- 
ment. This being promoted by him to sat- " 
isfy a passion of revenge, and through cov- 
etousness consented to by others, and thus 
enacted for a law, was the ruin of the best 
state of the commonwealth. For the rich 
men without scruple drew the estate into 
their own hands, excluding th'^ rightful heirs 
from their succession ; and all the wealth 
being centered upon the few, the generality 
were poor and miserable. Honorable pur- 
suits, for which there was no longer leisure, 
were heglected; the state wasfllled with sor- 
did business, and with hatred and envy of 
the rich. There did not remain above seven 
hundred of the old S]>artan families, of 
which perhaps one hundred might have es- 
tates in land, the rest were destUute alike of 
wealth and of honor, were tardy and unper- 
forming in the defence of their country 
against its enemies abroad, and eagerly 
watched the opportunity for change and rev- 
olution at home. 

Agis, therefore, believing it a glorious ac- 
tion, as in truth it was, to equalize and re- 
people the stab', began to sound the inclina- 
tions of the citizens. He found the young 
men disposed beyond his exi)ectation ; th(*y 
were eager to enb'r with him upon the con- 
test in the cause of virtue, and. to fling aside, 
for freedom’s sake, their oldnianner of life, 
as readily as the wrestler does his garment. 
But the old men, habituated and more con- 
firmed in their vices, were most of them as 
alarmed at the very name of Lycurgus, as a 
fugitive slave to be brought back before his 
offended master. These men could not en- 
dure to hear Agis continually deploring the 
presentinstate of Sparta, and wi.shing .she 
might be restored to her ancient glory. But 
on the other side, Lysander, the son of Libya, 
Mandroclidas, the son of Ecphaiu'.s, tog(‘ther 
with Agesilaus, not only approved his design, 
but assisted an confirmed him in it. Ly- 
sander had a great authority and credit with 
the people j INIandroclidas was e.steemed the 
ablest Greek of his time to manage an affair 
and put it in train, and, joined wi\;h skill and 
cunning, had a great degree of boldness. | 
Agesilaus was the king’s uncle, by the moth- 
er’s side ; an eloquent man, but covetous and 
voluptuous, who was .not moved by consider- 
ations of publio good, but rather seemed to 
Ibe persuaded to it by his son Hipixunedon, 
whose courage and signal actions in war had 
gained him a high esteem and great influence 
among the young men of Sparta, though in- 
deed the true motive was, tliat he had many 


dg^j^nd hoped by this means to be freed 

•:5Ms soon as Agis had prevailed with hh 
^cle, he endeavored by his mediation to gain 
ipqther also, w^ho had many friends and 
followers, and a number of persons in her 
debt in the city, and took a considerahlp part 
in public affairs. At the first proposal, sho was 
very averse, and strongly advised her son not 
to engage in so difficult and so* uiiprbfitahle 
an enterprise. But Agesilaus endeavored to 
posse.ss her, that the thing was not so dillioult 
as -she imagined, and that it might, in all 
likelihood, redound to the advantage of li* r 
family ; while the king, her son, besought 
her not for money’s sake to decline assistin-r 
his hopes of glory. He told her, he coiihl 
not pretend to equal other kings in richoi;, 
the very followers and menials of the satraps 
and stewards of Seleucusor Ptolemy al)()un(U 
ing more in wealth than all the Spartan kings 
put together ; but if by contempt of wealth 
and pleasure, by simplicity and magnaniinitv, 
he could sufj)ass their luxury and alumdance, 
if In': could restore their former equality to 
the Spartans, then lie should be,a great king 
indeed. In conclusion, the moth<*r ;ind the 
grandmother also were so taken, so carried 
away wdth the inspiration, as it were, of tlio 
young man’s noble and generous ambition, 
that they not only consented, but were n'ady 
on all occasions to r.pur him on to a ]n'r.s(*- 
verance, and not only sent to speak on liis 
behalf with the men with whom they liad an 
interest, but addres.sed the other w’oinen also, 
knowing well that the Lacediemoninn wives 
had always a great power with tlieir lins- 
bands, wdio used to impart to them tlieir 
state affairs with greater freedom than the 
women w'ould communicate wdth the men 
in the private business of their families. 
Which was indeed one of the greatest ol)* 
.staeles to this design ; for the money of 
Sparta being most of it in the wonn'ii s 
hands, it was their interest to oppose it. not 
only as diqndving them of those superfluous 
trifles, in which through w’ant of better 
knowdedge and experience, they placed their 
chief felicity, but also because they knew 
their riches were the main support of tlieir 
pow'er and credit. 

Those, therefore, who were of this hiction, 
had recourse to Leonidas, representing 1^ 
him, how it was his part, fcs the elder and 
more experienced, to put a stop to the nh 
advi.sed projects of a ra.sh young man. Leon- 
idas, though of himself sufficiently inelinea 
to oppose Agis, durst not openly, for fear o 
the people, who were manifestly desirous o 
this change ; but underhand he did ah u® 
could to di.scredit and tliwart the projec t 
and to prejudice the chief magistrates agai ns 
him, and on all occasions crazily iusinuate»ii 
that it was as the price of letting him us»irp 
arbitrary power, that Agis thiis proposed i 
divide the property of the rich among to 
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^r, and that the object of these 

nr cancelling debts and dividing the Im 

\ to furnish Sparta with citizenSi J 
purchase him a tyrant’s body-guard. ^ 

^ i -- nevertheless, little regardin_ 
rumors procured Lygander’s election as 
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A^ds, nevertheless, little regarding- thes< 

^ " ’ procured Lygander’s election “ 
and then took the first occasion 
r;;;ing through him his Rhetra to the 
L'<)uncil,*the chief articles of which were^ 
tiieso ; That every one should be free from 
th. ir debts; all the lands to be divided into*| 
ro'ial })ortions, those that lay betwixt the 
wiitercourse near Pellene and Mount Tay- 
m tus, and as far as the cities of ISIalea and 
S.dhisia, into four thousand five hundred lots, 
the remainder into fifteen thousand ; these 
last to be shared out among those of the 
country people who were fit for service as 
heavy-armed soldiers, the first among the 
natunil born Spartans, and their numlx'r 
also should be supjdied from any among the 
counlrv people or strangers who had received 
till' propiT breeding of freemen, and were of 
body and of age for military ser- 
vice. All these were to be divided into fif- 
tern companfes, some of four hundred, and 
some of two, with a diet and discipline 
agre«‘able to the laws of Lycurgus. 

This decree being proposed in the council 
of Klders, met there with ojipositioii; so that 
Lysander immediately convoked the great as- 
st'mbly of the people, to w^iorn he, Mandrocli- 
das, and Agesilaus made orations exhorting 
tliem that tliey would not suffer the maj(‘stv 
of Sparta to remain abandoned to contempt, 
t<t gratify a few rich men, who lorded it ov(*r 
thfiu ; but that they should call to mind the 
orach s in old time which had forewarned 
tlicm to beware of the love of money, asth<^ 
great danger and probable ruin of Sparta, and, 
moreover, those recently brought from the 
t'‘mi)lc of Pasiphae. This was a famous temph* 
and oracle at Thalamne ; and this Pasiphae, 
Some f.ay, was one of the daugliters of Atlas, 
who ha<l by Jupiter a son called Ammon ; oth- 
ers are of oynnioii it w’as Cassandra, the daugh- 
ter of king Priam, who,dying in this place, was 
ealled Pasiphae, as the revealer of oracles to 
men. Phylarchus says, that this was 
Paphne, the daughter of Amyclas, who, fly- 
ing from Apollo, vfM transformed into a 
laurel, and honored by that god with the gift 
prophecy. But be it as it will, it is certain 
the j»eople w'ere made to appreheml, that this 
0) ade had commanded them to return to their 
f'»rmer state of equality settled by Lycurgus. 
As soon as these had done speaking, Agis 
stood up, and after a few words, told them lie 
would make the best contribution in his y>ow- 
^ to the new legislation, which was projxi.sed 
b>r their advantage. In the first place, he 
would divide among them all his patrimony, 
which w'as of large extent in tillage and pa.s- 
ture ; he would also give six hundred talents 
ready money, and his motjier, grandmoth- 
and his other friends and relations, who 


were the richest of the Lacedaiiuonians, were 
ready to follow his examy>le. 

The people were transyxirted with .admira- 
tion of the young man’s generosity, and with 
joy, that after three hundred years’ interval, 
at last there had apptmred a king worthy of 
Sparta. But, on the other side, Leonidas was 
now more than ever averse, being sensible 
that he and his friends would l>e obliged to 
contribute with their riches, and yet all the 
honor and obligation would redound to Agis, 
He a.sked him then before them all, whether 
Lycurgus were not in liis opinion a wise man, 
and a lover of his country. Agis answering 
he vvas, “ And wlnm did Lycurgus,” replitul 
Leonidas, “ cauetd (l(*bts, t)r mlmit strangers 
to citiztmship, — -lie who thought tin* common- 
wealth notsecun* uuh'ss from time to tiun‘ the 
city was cleared of all strangers? ” 'To this 
Agis re])lie(L “ It is no wonder that [..eouidas, 
wiio was brought u]> and married abroad, and 
lias cliildreii by a wife taken out of a I’t^rsiau 
(‘ourt, should know littli^ of Lycurgus or his 
laws. l.,y(mrgus took away both didits and 
loans, by taking away money ; and wbjeeteil 
iiid«H*d to tb<‘^])resemrf* of men who \V(‘re for- 
eign totb(‘ maimers and (uistomsof the coun- 
try, not in anycast* from an ill-will to tln‘ir 
jiersous, but Icsl the <*xainpl«* of tlicir livt‘S 
and conduct should infect tln^ city with the 
love f)f ri<‘lies. and of delicalt* ami luxurious 
habits. For it is well known that Ih^ him- 
self gbully ke])t 'rerjtamler, 'I'bales, ami 
Phereey<b*s, lliougb they were strangers, be- 
cause lu‘ ]M*r<M“ive<i they n eret in th»*ii‘ ptMuns 
ami in tlic'ir ]>hilosi)]>’hy of tie* saun* mind 
with him. Ami you tliat an* woi.t to jtraise 
Eeprepes, who. ht'ing eplior, cut with liis hat- 
cli(*t two of th<‘.niiie strings from the inslru- 
meiit of Phryhis, the musician, and to com- 
mcml those who- afterwards imitiited him, in 
cutting the strings of 'rimotheus's har]), with 
wdiat face can vbu blame us, for designing 
to cut off superfluity ami l.ixnry ami dis]>lav 
from the commoiiwcaltb Po yon tliiiik 
those men w’cn^ so concerned only about a 
lut(*-string, or intended any thing §lse than 
to check in music that same ex(^ ss and <*x- 
travagance which rule in our pri‘sf‘ijk lives 
and niaiiners, and have didairbed and df^troy- 
ed ..11 the harmony and order of .our city ? ” 
From this time forwanl, as th<y;ommoa 
peojile followed Agi.s, so the rich men 
adhered to [..eonidas. 'I'hey besonght him 
not U) forsake their cause; and with persua- 
sions and entn‘aties so fai [.re vailed with 
the council of Flders, whose [.ower consist- 
ed in preparing all laws before they were 
propf:)Sed to tlie |>eo]dc, that the designtid 
Rlietra w'as rejectrMl, Uiough but by only one 
vote. Whereu[X>n *^^ysaiider, wdio was still 
eplior, resolving to be revenged on Leonid^, 
drew' up an information against him, ground- 
e<l on two old laws: the one forbids any of 
the blood of Ilrrrcules h) raise up children 
by a foreign woman, and the other makes it 
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capital for a Lacedaemonian to leave his 
country to settle among- foreigners. Whilst 
he set others on to manage this accusation, j 
he with his colleagues went to observe the < 
sign^ whi^h was a custom they had, and i 
performed in this manner. Every ninth s 
year, the ephors, choosing* a starlight night, t 
when there is neither cloud nor moon, sit s 
down together in quiet and silence, and 1 
W’atch the sky. And if they chance to see s 
the shooting of a star, they presently pro- c 
nounce their king guilty of some offence 
against the gods, and thereupon he is imme- 1 
diately suspended from all exercise of regal s 
power, till he is relieved by an oracle from 
jJelphi or Olympia. 

Lysander, therefore, assured the people, 
he had seen a star shoot, and at the same 
time Leonidas was cited to answer for him- 
self. Witnesses were produced to testify he 
h{id married an Asian woman, bestowed on 
liim by one of king Seleuciis’s lieutenants; 
that he had two children by her, but she so 
disliked and hated him, that against his 
wishes, flying from her, he was in a manner 
forced to return to Sparta, where his ])rede- 
cessor dying without issue, hetobk upon him 
the government. Lysander, not content with 
this, persuaded also Cleombrotus to lay 
claim to the kingdom. He was of the royal 
family, and son-in-law to Leonidas; who, 
fearing now the event of this process, fled as 
a suppliant to the temple of Minerva of the 
Brazen House, togetlier with his daughter, 
the wife of Cleombrotus; for she in this 
occasion resolved to leave her husband, and 
to follow her father. Leonidas being again 
cited, and not appearing, they j)rOnounced 
a sentence of deposition against him, and 
made Cleombrotus king in his place. 

Soon after this revolution*, Lysander, his 
year expiring, went out of his office, and 
new ephors were chosen, who gave Leonidas 
assurance of safety, and cited Lysander and 
!Mandroclidas to answer for having, contrary 
to law, cancelled debts, and designed a new 
division, of lands. They, seeing themselves 
in dangfr, had recourse to the two kings, 
and represented to them, how necessary it 
was for their interest and safety to act with 
united authority, and bid defiance to the 
ephors. For, indeed, the power of tfic 
ephors, finey said*, was only grounded on tlie 
dissensions of the kings, it being the.ir 
privilege, when the kings differed in opinion, 
to add their suffrage to whichVrver they 
judged to have given the best advice; but 
when the tw'o kings were unanimous, none 
ought or durst resist their authority, the 
magistrate, whose office it was to stand as 
umpire when they were at variiince, had no 
call to intetfere when they were of one mind. 
Agis and Clebmbrotns, thus persuaded, went 
together with their friends into the market- 
place, where, removing the ephors from their I 
seats, they placed othei*s in their room, of | 


whom Agresilaus was one; proceedinff th 
to arm a company of young nicn a'j 
releasing many out of prison; so Uiat'tlio'. 
of the contrary faction began to be in t 
fear of their lives; but there was no 1)1, 
spilt. On the contrary, Agis, having notice 
that Agesilaus had ordered a company of 
soldiers to lie in wait for Leonidas, t(/ki!l 
him as he fled to Tegea, immediati^v sont 
some of his followers to defend him, ami to 
convey him safely into that city. 

Thus far all things proceeded pi*os]icrou.s- 
ly, none daring to oppose; but through the 
sordid weakness of one man, these jnoniis- 
ing beginnings were blasted, and a most 
noble and truly Spartan purpose overtliiowu 
and ruined, by the love of money. Agesi- 
laus, as we said, was much iu debt, tliougii 
in possession of one of the largest aiul hi'.^t 
estates in land; and while he gladly joined 
in this design to be quit of his debts, he was 
not at all willing to part with his land. 
Therefore he persuaded Agis, that if both 
these things should be put in ex(*cuti()n at 
the same time, so great and so sudden an 
alteration - might cause some* dangerous 
commotion; but if debts were in the first 
place cancelled, the rich men would after- 
wards more easily be prevailed w'ith to part 
with their land. Lysander, also, was of the 
same o])ini()n, being deceived in like manner 
by the craft of Agdsilaus; so that all men 
were presently commanded to bring in their 
bonds, or deeds of obligation, by the 
dmmonian.s called CUtria^ into the iiiarlo't- 
place, wliero being laid together* in a lu*ap, 
they set fire to tliem. d he wealthy, money- 
lending people, one may easily imagine, 
beheld it with a heavy heart; but Agesihiii?^ 
told them .scoffiugly, his eyes liad never seen 
so briglit and so pure a flame. 

And now the people pressed earnestly for 
an immediate division of lands; the kiii^Ts 
also had oi dered it should be done ; hut 
Agesilaus, sometimes pretending one diffi- 
culty, and sometimes another, delayed the 
execution, till an occasion happejied to eall 
Agis to the wars. The Aclueans, in virtue 
of a defensive treaty of alliance, sent to 
demand succors, as they expected every day 
that the ..Etolians woidd attempt to enter 
Peloponnesus, from the territory of Megara. 
They had sent Aratus, their general, to 
collect forces to hinder this incur.si<*n- 
Aratus wrote to the ephors, who immediate- 
ly gave order that Agis should hasten to tin ir 
. assistance with the Lacedjemoniau auxilia- 
ries. Agis was extremely pleased to see the 
I zeal and bravery of those W'ho W'ent with 
1 him upon this expedition. They w’ere for 
I the most part young men, and poor; and 
being just released from their debts and st t 
; at liberty, and hoping on their return to 
- receive each man his lot of land, tliey 
• follow ed their king with wonderful alacrity- 
t The cities through which they passed, were 
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' in admiration to see how they marched from 
one end of Pelo^nneaus to the other, with- 
out the least disorder, and, in a manner, 
^vithoiit beinpr heard. It gave the Greeks 
occasion to discourse with one another, how 
rreat might be the temperance and modesty 
of a Laconian array in old time, under tlieir 
{anions captains Agesilaus, Lysander, or 
I'tonidas, since they saw such discipline and 
exact obedience under a leader who perhaps 
was the youngest man in all the arniy. 
Th' V saw "also how he was himself content 
io fare hardly, ready to undergo any labors, 
and not to be distinguished by |ionip or 
Hcliness of habit or arms from the meanest 
of his soldiers; and to people in general it 
was an object of regard and admiration. 
But rich men viewed the innovation with 
dislike and alarm, lest haply the exam])le 
iiiii^lit spread, and work changes to their 
prejudice in their own countries as well. 

Agis joined Aratus near the city of Cor- 
inth, wliere it was still a matter of d«‘bate 
whether or no it were expedient to give the 
eneinv battle. Agis, on this occasion, showed j 
great forwardness and resolution, yid without 
t-unerity or presumption. He declared it 
was his opinion they ought to fight, thereby 
to hinder tlie enemy from passing the gat<‘s 
of Peloponnesus, but nevertheless, he would 
siihinit to the judgment of Aratus, not only 
as the elder and more expcrienc«‘d captain, 
hnt as he was general of tlie Aclneans, w1iom(* 
forces lie w’ould not pretend to command, but 
was only come thither to assist them. I an 
not ignorant tliat Baton of Sinope, relates it 
in another manner; he says, Aratus would 
have fought, and that Agis was against it ; 
hut it is certain he was mistaken, not having 
rt-ad what Aratus himself wrote in his own 
just itieation, that knowdng the poople Innl 
wcllnigh got in their harvest, he thouglit it 
iniieli better to let the enemy pass, than put 
all to the hazard of a battle. And therefore, 
giving thanks to the' confederates for their 
readinpss, he dismis.sed them. And Agis, 
not without having gained a great deal of 
hoiif)!', retifrned to Sparta, where he found 
the ]>e()pie in disorder, and a new revolution 
nmniinuit, owing to the ill government of 
Agi\siiaus. 

lor he, being now hne of the ephors, and 
freed from the fear which formerly kept him 
in some restraint, forbore no kind of oppr(?s- 
^Kj^n which miglit bring in gain. Among 
<>ther things, he exacted a thirteenth montli’s 
tux. whereas the usual cycle required at this 
no such addition to the year. For these 
ftii'l other rea.son8 fearing those whom he 
knowing how he was hated by the 
he thought it necessary to maintain 
guard, which always accompanied him to 
niagistrate’s office. And presuming now I 
u his power, he was grown so insolent, that | 
Jr kings, the one he openly contemned, j 

If he showed any respect .towards Agis, 1 
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would have it though't rather an effect of his 
near relatiomship, than any duty or siibmissiou 
to the royal authority, lie gave it out also, 
that he was to continue ephor the ensuing 
year. 

Ilis enemie.s, tlierefore, alarmed by thi.s 
rejxyt, lo.st no time in ri.sking an iittemj)t 
against liim ; and openly bringing back 
Lf^onidas from Tegea. reo.stablisliod him in 
tlie kingdom, to which even the ]ieople, 
higlily incensed for having been deframhul 
in the ju’omi.sed division of lands, willingly 
consented. Agc'sihms himself would hardly 
liave eseaped their fury, if liis son, Ilipjxnne- 
don, w’ho.se manly virtues iinnle him dear to 
all, had not saved liiin out of thtdr liands, 
and then privately conveyed him from the 
city. 

Hnring the commotion, tlio two kings fi<‘d, 
Agis to the fiMUplt* of the Brazen House, ami 
Cleomlirotus to that of Ni'ptnm*. For Leon- 
idas was more ineonseil against his .son-in- 
law; and leaving Agis alone, went with his 
soldiers to C’h‘omhrotns'.s sanetnary, and 
i there with gn*at ]>assion reproached jiim for 
having, though In* was liis son-in-l.'iw’, con- 
spired with his enemii's, nsnr]>ed Ids throm*, 
and forc(*d him from his country, (’leoni- 
brotu.s, liaving little to say for himself, sat 
silent. His wifi*, (’Ijilonis. tlje daughter of 
L(‘onidas, had chosen to follow ln*r fath«*r 
in his sufferings; for whi*n (deornbrotiiH 
usurped tln‘ king(l(m). she forsook him, and 
w’liolly (h‘vot(Ml lnM*'^(‘lf to eomfort her falhi*r 
in liis atfliction: wliilst he still remained in 
Sparta, she remained also, as a suppliant, 
with him, and wlien h(‘ she (Icfl w'itli 

him, l)(*wailing his misfort urn*, and extrenuily 
displeased witli Cleombrotns. But now, 
upon tliis turn of fortune, sin* changed iu 
like manner, and was seen sitting mow, as a 
su]>pliant, w ith her husband, eml)ra(;ing him 
with h<*r arms, and having her two little 
childnm beside lier. All men were full of 
wonder at tlie piety and lender afb'ctioii of 
the voung woman, who, ])ointing to her robes 
and her hair, both alik<3 m*glected a,nd un- 
attended to, s.aiil to Leonidas, “ 1 Urn not 
brought, my father, to this condition you .see 
me in, on aeconiitof the j»resont misfortunes 
of Cleombrotns; my mourning ha))it bs long 
.since familiar to me. It wans put on to con- 
dole with you in your banishment; t^d now 
vou are re.stored to your frmintry, and to your 
kingdom, must I still remain in grief and 
misery 'r* Or would yon hav»* rm attired in 
my royal ornaments, that I may rejoice with 
you, when you have killed, within niy arms, 
the man to whom you gave me for a wife? 
Either Cleombrotns must api>ease you by 
mine and my children's tears, or he must 
suffer a punishment great#*r than you T)ropoa|||» 
for his faults, and shall see me, whom he 
loves so well, die before him. To what end 
should I live, or how shall I appear among 
the Spartan women, when it shall so inani- 
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f estly be seen, that I Bave not been able to 1 
move to compassion either a husband or a t 
fatherV I was born, it seems, to participate j 
in the ill fortune and in the disgrace, both as ] 
a wife and a daughter, of those nearest 
dearest to me. As for Cleombrotus, I suM» s 
ciently surrendered any honorable plea on ] 
his behalf, when I forsook him to follow you; : 
but you yourself offer the fairest excuse for ( 
his- proceedings, by showing to the world ] 
that for the sake of a kingdom, it is just to < 
kill a son-in-law, and be regardless of a ] 
daughter.” Chilonis, having ended this lam- ; 
entation, rested her face on her husband’s ^ 
head, and looked round with her weeping* ( 
and wo-begone eyes upon those who stood be- < 
fore her. 

Leonidas, touched with compassion, with- ( 
drew awhile to advise with his friends; then ] 
returning, bade Cleombrotus leave the sane- ; 
tuary and go into banishment; Chilonis, he 
said, ought to stay with him, it not being ; 
just she should forsake a father whose affec- ' 
lion had granted to her intercession the life 
of her husband. But all he could say would 
not prevail. She rose up immediately, and 
taking one of her children in her arms, gave 
the other to her husband ; and making her 
reverence to the altar of the goddess, went 
out and followed him. So that, in a word, 
if Cleombrotus were not utterly blinded by 
ambition, he must surely choose to be banished 
with so excellent a woman rather than with- 
out her to possess a kingdom. 

Cleombrotus thus removed, Leonidas pro- 
Qeeaed also .to displace the ephors, and to 
choose others in their room ; then he began 
to consider how he might entrap Agis. At 
first, he endeavored by fair means to persuade 
him to leave the sanctuary, and partake with 
him in the kingdom. The people, he said, 
would easily pardon the errors of a young 
man, ambitious of glory, and deceived by the 
craft of Agesilaus. But finding Agis was 
suspicious, and not to be prevailed with to 
quit his sanctuary, he gave up that design ; 
yet what could not then be effected by 
the dissimulation of an enemy, was soon 
after brought to pass by the treachery of 
friends. ' 

Ampharea, Damochares, and Arcesilaus 
often visited Agis, and he was so confident 
of th®r fidelity that after a while he was 
revailed with to accompany them to the 
aths,' which were not far distant, they con- 
stantly returning to see him sgfe again in 
the temple. They were all three his famil- 
iars and Amphares had borrowed a great 
deal of plate and rich household stuff from 
Agesistrata, and hoped if he could destroy 
her and the whole family, he might peace- 
^ably enjoy tho^e goods. And he, it is said, 
was the readiest of all to serve the purposes 
of I.<eonidas, and being one of the ephors, 
did all he could* to incense the rest of his 
colleagues against Agis. These men, there- 


fore, finding that Agis wouW not quit h* 
sanctuary, but on occasion would ventu^* 
from it to go to the bath, resolved to seS 
him on the opportunity thus given theiT 
And one .day as h® was returning, they met 
and saluted him as formerly, coiiversiu? 
pleasantly by the way, and jesting, as vouth. 
ful friends might, till coming to the turninej 
of a street which led ‘to the prison, Am- 
phares, by virtue of his office, laid Jiis hand 
on Agis, and told him, “ You must go with 
me, Agis, before the other ephors, to answer 
for your misdemeanors.” At the same time 
Damochares, who was a tall, strong man 
drew his cloak tight round his neck, and 
dragged him after by it, whilst the others 
went behind to thrust him on. So that none 
of Agis’s friends being near to assist him, 
nor any one by, they easily got him into tlie 
prison, where Leonidas was already arrived, 
with a company of soldiers, who strongly 
guarded all the avenues; the ephors also 
came in, with as many of the Elders as they 
knew to be true to their party, being desir- 
ous to proceed with some resemblance of 
justice. And thus they bade him give 
an account of his actions. Tb which Agis. 
smiling at their dissimulation, answered not 
a word. Amphares told him, it was more 
seasonable to weep, for now the time wm 
I cejme in which he should be punished for his 
prefsiimption. Another of the ephors, as 
though he would Be more favorable, and of- 
fering as it were an excuse, ask<‘d him 
whether he was not forced to what he did 
by Agesilaus and Lysander. But Agis an- 
swered, he had not been constrained hy any 
man, nor had any other intent in what he 
did,.bnt only to follow the example of Ly- 
curgus, and to govern conformably to Ins 
laws. The same ephor asked him whether 
now' at least he did not repent his rash- 
ness. To which the young man answered, 
that though he were to suffer the ex- 
tremest penalty for it, yet he could never re- 
pent of so just and so glorious a design. 
Upon this they passed sentence of death on 
him, and bade the officers carry him to the 
Dechas, as it is called, a place in the pn^n 
where they strangle malefactors. And when 
the officers would not venture to lay han s 
on him, and the very mercenary soldiers vie- 
dined it, believing it an illegal andawicKe 
act to lay violent hands on a king, 
chares, threatening and refiling them lor i^ 
himself thrust him into the room. 

For by this time the news of his being 
seized had reached many parts of the ci * 
and there was a concourse of people 
lights and torches about the prison gj^’ 
and in the midst of them the moth^ mm . 

, grandmother of Agis, crying out with a i ^ 
s voice, that their king ought to apl^ar, 

, to be heard and judged by the people- . 
I this clamor, instead of preventiftg, h^t^ 

■ his death; his enemies fearing, if thetuoi 
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.honld increase, he mighi; be rescned during 

the night out of their hands. 

Arif being now at the point to die, per- 
spired one of the officers bitterly bewailing 
his misfortune; “ Weep not, friend,” said 
L “for me, who die innocent, by the law-, 
e«3 act of wicked men. My condition is 
much better than theirs.” As soon as he 
had siioken these Words, not showing the 
least si^i of fear, he offered his neck to the 


Immediately after he was dead, Amphares 
went out of the prison gate, where he found 
Vgesistrata. who, believing him still the 
.same friend as before, threw herself at his 
He gently raised her up, and assured 
her she need not fear any further violence 
or (l}in(>‘er of death for her son, and that if 
she pleased, she might go in and see him. 
She begged her mother might also have the 
favor to%e admitted, and he replied, nobody 
should hinder it. When they were entered, 
he commanded the gate should again be 
locked, and Archidamia, the grandmother, 
to be first introduced, she ^vas now grown 
very old, and had lived all her days in tlie 
highest repute among her fellows. As soon 
as Amphares thought she was despatched, he 
told Age.sistrata she might now go in if she 
pleased. She entered, and beholding her 
son’s body stretched on the ground, and her 
mother lianginfj by the 5^eck, the first thing 
she did was, with her own hands, to assist 
the officers in taking down the body; then 
covering it decently, she laid it out l)y her 
son’s, whom, then embracing, and ki.s.sing liis 
cheeks, “ (.) my son,” said she, “ it was thy 
too great mercy and goodness which brought 
thee and us to ruin.” Amphares, who 'stood 
watching behind the door, on hearing this, 
broke in, and said angrily to her, “ Since 


you approve so well of your son’s actions, it 
IS fit yon should partake in his reward.” She, 
rising up to offer herself to the noose, said 
mily, “I pray tliat it may redound to the 
jjiOil of Sparta.” 

h And now the three bodies being exjxrsed 
' to view, and the fact divulged, no fear was 
.strong enough to hinder the pt^ople from ex- 
pressing their abhorrence of what was done, 
and their detestation of Leonidas and Am- 
phares, the contriv(‘rs of it. So wicked and 
barbarous an act had never be<m committfHi 
in Sparta, since first the Dorians inhabited 
Peloponnesus; tlie very enemie^ in war, they 
said, were alw'ays cautious in spilling the 
blood of a Lacedfcmonian king, insomuch 
that in any combat they would df'cline, and 
endeavor to avoid them, from feelings of 
respect and reverence for their station. And 
certainly we see that in the many battles 
fought betwixt the Lacediemonians and tho 
other (ireeks, up to the time of I’hilip of 
Macedon, not one of their kings was ever 
killed, except Cleonibrotus, by a javelin- 
wound, at the battle of Leuctra. I am not 
ignorant that the Messenians affirm, Theo- 
pompus was also slain by tludr Aristomeiies; 
but the Lacedannonians dt*ny it, and siiy lie 
was only wounded. 

Be it as it will, it is certain at least that 
Agis was the first king put to death in J/i- 
ceda?mon by the ephors, for having un- 
dertaken a design nobl<* in itself ami worthy 
of his country, at a time of life when imm’s 
errors usnaliy meet with an easy pen Ion, 
And if errors lie (li<l commit his enemi(*» 
certainly had less reason to blame him, than 
had his friends for that gentle and conipas- 
sionate t(nnp(‘r which m.'Klo him save tin* life 
of Leonidas, and believe in other men’s i)ro- 
fessions. 
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Thus fell Agis. His brother Archidamns 
was too quick for Leonidas, and saved him- 
self by a timely retreat. But his wife, then 
mother of a young child, he forced from her 
own house, and com{)elled Agiatis, for that 
Was her name, to marry his son Cleomenes, 
though at that ^time too young for a wife, 
because he was unwilling that any one else 
^hould have her, being heiress to ner father 
tivlinpus's CTeat estate ; in person the most 
youthful and beautiful woman in all Greece, 
and well-conducted in her habits of life. 
And therefore, they say, she did all she 
could that she mi^t not be compelled to this 
marriage. But being thus united to 
Ueotuenes, she indeed hated Leonidas, but 
to the youth showed herself a kind and oblig- 
mj? Wife. He, as soon as they came together, 
to love her very mucn, and the con- 


stant kindness that she still retaine<f for the 
memory of Agis, wrought soi^ewhat of the 
like feeling in the young man for him, so 
that he would often inquire of her concern- 
ing what had passed, and athmtively listen 
to tlie story of Agis’s purpose and^ design. 
Now Cleomenes had a generou.s and great 
soul; he was as temperate and moderate in 
his pleasures as Agis, but not. so scrupulous, 
circunaspect, and gentle. There was some- 
thing of heat and pa.s 8 ioi» always goading 
him on, and an impetuosity and violence in 
his eagerness to pursue any thing which he 
thought good and just. To have men obey 
him of their own freewill, he conceived to ^ 
the best discipline ; but likewise, to subdue 
resistance, and force them to the better course, 
was, in his opinion, comntendable and 
brave. 
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This disposition made him dislike tM 
management of the city. The citizens lay 
dissolved in supine idleness and pleasures ; 
the king let every thing take its own way, 
thankful if nobody gave him any dis- 
turbance, nor called him away from the en- 
joyment of his wealth and luxury. The 
public interest was neglected, and each man 
intent upon his private gain. It was danger- 
ous, now Agis was killed, so much as to 
name such a thing as the exercising and train- 
ing of their youth ; and to speak of the an- 
cient temperance, endurance, and equality, 
was a sort ofTreason against the state. It is 
said also that Cleomenes, wliilstaboy, stud- 
ied philosopliy under Sphserus, the Boryste- 
iiite, who crossed over to Sparta, and sjxmt 
some time and trouble in instructing the 
j'outli. Sph.T.rus was one of the first of 
Zeno the Citi(ian’s scholars, and it is likely 
enough that he admired the manly temper 
of Cleomenes, and inflamed his generous 
ambition. 'Hie ancient Ijeonidas, as story 
tells, being asked what manner of poet he 
thougUt Tyrtieus replied, “ Cood to wli(‘t 
young men’s courage; ” for being filled with a 
divine fury by his ]K)ems, they rti«sh<‘d into any 
danger. And so the stoic philosophy is a dan- 
gerous incentive to strong and fiery disposi- 
tions, but where it combines wdth a grave 
and gently bmiper, is most successful in lead- 
ing it to-it§ proper good. 

Upon the death of his father Leonidas, h(» 
8ucc(‘eded, and observing the citizens of all 
sorts to be debauched, the ricli n(\gl(‘cting 
the public good, and intent on their private 
gain and jdeasure, and the poor distressed in 
their own honu's, and thert*fore without 
either spirit for war or ambitia^ to be train- 
ed up'as Spartans, that h(^ luvd^nly th<* name 
of king, and tlie ephors all the power, he was 
resolved to chang<^ the ])r(‘sent posture of 
affairs. He had a friend whose name was 
Xenares, his lover, fsuch an affection the 
Spartans express by tlu^ term, being m-s/u'/W, 
Or imbrealhfd with) ; Jiim he sounded, and 
of hiuj^ he would coinmoidy imjuire what 
mannei^ of king Agis w as, l)y w hat means 
and by what assistance he began and pursued 
his designs. Xenares, at first, willingly 
complied with his request, and told him the 
W'hole story, with all the ]>articular circum- 
stances <\:)f the actions. But when he ol>- 
served Cleomenes to be extremely afT(*cted at 
the relation, and more than ordinarily taken 
with Agis’s new model of the g'^'vernment, 
and begging a repetition of the story, he at 
first severely chid him, told him he was fran- 
tic, and n,t last left off all sort of familiarity 
and intercourse with him, yet he never told 
any man the cause of their disagreement, but 

% mrd only say, Cleomenes knew very w'ell. 

eomenes, finding Xenares averse to his de- 
signs, and thinking all others to be of the 
same disposition, consulted with none, but 
contrived the whole business by himself. 


considering that it would be easit^r f 
about an alteration when the citv w^ ^ 
J7«i*war, than when in peace, he engjure j 
^mon'wealth in a quarrel with the^Ach^^ 
s, who had given them fair occasions to 
otoplain. For Aratus, a man of the great- 
; est power amongst all the Achseans, de.si^nVd 
■from the very beginning to bring alT the 
Peloponnesians into one common bodv. And 
to effect this w’as the one object of all hi, 
many commanderships and his long political 
course; as he thought this the only means to 
make them a match for their foreign encmicg 
Pretty nearly all the rest agreed to Ids pro 
posals, only the Lacedaemonians, the Elcans 
and as many of tlie Arcadians as incliiK'd to 
the Spartan interest, remained uupersiiadcd. 
And so as soon as Leonidas w'as dearl, lie l,o 
gan to attack the Arcadians, and wasted 
those especially that bordered on Achjea: liy 
this moans designing to try the inclinations 
of the 8])artans, and desp)ising Cleoinoni's 
as a youtli, and of no experi(‘nce in affairs 
of state or w'ar. Upon this, the rqdiors sent 
Cleomenes to surprise the Athen.oMim, near 
Belbiiia, wliich is a pass conimqnding an en- 
traiicfi into Laconia and was then the subject 
of litigation with the ^legaloj^olitans. 
Ch'omenes possessed himsfdf of tlui ]ilac'^ 
and fortified it, at wddch action Aratus ^ll()^v- 
ed no public resentment, but mandied by 
night to surprise Tegea and Oi’cliomenus. 
The d(*sign failed, for those that wen* to be- 
tray the citi(‘S into his hands, turned afraid; 
so Aratus reti*<nit(‘(l, imagining that his d'*- 
sign liad Ixhmi uudiscov(M‘('d. But Cleomenes 
wrot«^ a sarcastic lett(*r to him, and desired 
to know', as from a friend, wliitlun* he intend- 
ed to march at night; and Aratusanswerin;?, 
that having heard of his design to fortify 
B(‘lbina, he meant to march thitlKU-to oj^j'oso 
him, Cleomenes rtqoined, that he <lid iiotdis- 
pute it, but begged txi be informed, if he 
might be allowed to ask the qu(*stion, wliV 
he carried those torches and ladders w ith bini. 

Aratus laughing at the, jt'st, and askini; 
what manner of youth tliis was, Damocrates, 
a Spartan exile, replied, “ If you have any 
designs upon tl\e Lacedauuoiviaus, begin be- 
fore this young eagle’s talons are grovn.” 
Presently after this, Cleomenes, encam]>ii>? 
in Arcadia wdth a few’ horse and three hun- 
dred foot, received orders from the ephors, 
who feared to engage in the. war, command- 
ing him liome ; but when upon his retr« at 
Aratus took Caphyae, they commissioned 
him again. In this expedition lie took 
thydrium, and overran the country of the 
Argives; and tlie Achaeans, to opjxise him, 
came out with an army of tw’onty thousand 
foot and one thousand horse, under the com- 
mand of Aristomachiis. Cleomenes faced 
them at Pallantium, and offered battle, hut 
Aratus, being cowed by his bravery, would 
not suffer the general to engage, but re- 
treated, amidst the reproaches of the Ach^e- 
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and the derision and scorn of the to retire in disorder. Cleomenos, observing 

f”is who were not above five tbousiu|p the advantage, commanded the Tarentines 
n ‘ornenes, encouraged by this success^ alid Cretans to engage him, by whom, aftt^r 
an to speak boldly among the citizens, aSra a brave defence, he was roiibal and slain. 
^Miiiixling them of a sentchce of one.pf The Lacediemonians, thus encouraged, fell 
ti ”ir ancient kings, said, it was in viin with a great shout uixm the Acha3ans, and 
osv that the Spartans asked, not how many fmited their whole army. Of the slain, who 
t'lwir enemies were, but wdiere they were. Were very many, the rest Cleoment's deliv- 
Vfter Uii^t marching to the assistance of the ered up, wh<m the enemy pt'titioned for 
Kleins, ^^hom the Acha3ans were attacking, them; but the body of Lydiadas h<‘ coin- 
fillin' upon the enemy in their retreat near manded to be brought to him; and th<*u 
t!»e irvcieiirn, he put "their whole army to putting on it a purple robe, aiul a crown 
tli< lit/ taking a great number of captives, ui)on its heail, sent a convoywith it to the 
ind leaving mail}’ dead* upon the place; so gat«‘s of Megalopolis. This is that Lydiadas 
that it was commonly reported amongst the who resigned his jKiwer as tyrant. restort*d 
(iret ks that Aratus w'as slain. Hut Aratus, liberty to the citizens, and joined the city to 
making the best advantage of the opportu- the Achiean int<*n‘st. 

iiitv, immediately after the def<*at marchiMl Cl<‘onienes, being very mnch elatiMl by 
to Vlantinea, and before anybody suspected this success, and persiiadtsl tliat if matters 
it. took the city, and put a garrison into it. were wholly at his disposal, lie should soon 
U|H)n this, the Lacedemonians being quite be too hani for the Aelneans, ]>ersuaded M«*- 
discouraged, and opposing Cleomenes’s de- gistonns, his mother’s husband, that it was 
of'*carrving on the war, he now ex- expiMlient f(»r the state to shake ofT the 
ert.'d hiniserf to have Archidamus, the }»ower of tin* ej)li()rs, and to put all their 
brotlier of Agis, sent for from Mes.sene, as wealth into one common stock for the whole 
he. of tlie other family, had a right to the bo»ly ; thus ^'^parta, being restored to its old 
kingdom; and besides, Chamienes thought (‘(piality, miglit aspire again to the command 
that the powiM’ of the ephors would be r«‘- ot all (iname. M(‘gi.stonus liked the design, 
duced, when the kingly state was thus filhal and engaged two or three more of his friends, 
up. ajid raised to its projicr position. Hut About tliat time, om* of the I'jdiors,' sleeping 
thiise that were concerned in the nmrd(*r of in l*asi[>hae’.s temj'le, dreamed a very siir- 
Agi.s, perceiving the design, and f<‘aring prising ilream ; for he thought -he saw the 
tiiat upon Archidamus’s return th<*y should four chairs removed out of the ])lace where 
he called to an account, received him on his the ephors used to sit- and <lo the luisiness of 
coming privatidy into town, and joined lo their otlic**, and one only set there, and 
hriugiiig hrm iiome, and prestuitly after whilst Im wondei*ed, he heard a voie<* out of 
munhTcd him. WhetluT Cieomenes was the teni}>le, saying, “ I his is Ix'st f ir Sparta, 
again.st it, as Hhylarchus thinks, or whether 'KIk^ person, telling (.’leomenes this (ln*am, 
hx was ]iersuad<*<l by his friends, or let him In; was a litlfe troubled at tirst, fearing that 
fall into their hands, is uncertain ; howt‘ver, he used tlii^* as a t ri(;k to sift him, upon 
they Were most blamed, as having forced some suspicion ol liis design, but when ho 
hi.s ‘consent. " was .satistie<l that the relater spoke truth, ho 

He, still n*solving to new model the state, took heart again. And (carrying with him 
bribed the e[)hors to send him out to war; tho.se wlioni lie tliought would bf? most 
and won the affections of many fithers by ag.iinst liis jeojeet, be took Ilerasa and Aj- 
nu-ans of his mother Crat(*.si(dea, who sj^ared sa*a, two towns in l«*fij:^ne ys itli tin* Acni. cans, 
no cost and was very zealous to promote lier lurnished Orchonienus with ]*i'ovi.‘^»n8, »;ii- 
Ron’.^ ambition; and though of hers(*lf she cainp(*d Indore Mantinea, and with kmg 
laid nf» inclination to marry, vet for his m.irches up and down so harassed the Lace- 
sake, she accepted, as her husband, one of ihemonians, tliat m.iny of tln-in at their own 
the chiefe.st citizens for wealth and powder, rmpie.st were left behind in Arcadia, whilo 
C’leoinenes, marching forth with the army he with the mercenaries vv^-nt oi 4 <,tow{ird 
>i"w under his command, took Leuctra. a Si)arta, and by the way communicated his 
place belonginif to Megalopolis; and the design to those wdiom he thought fitb st for 
Aehieans quickly coming up to resist liim his puri'>osp, and marched slowly, that he 
'vith a good bodv of men commanded by might catch the ephors at supi>er. 

Aratus, in a battle under the very walks of When he was come near the city, he »ent 
the city some part of his army was routed. Eurvxlidas to the public table, where tho 
but whereas Aratus had commanded the ephors supped, under prebnice of carrying 
Acha-ans not to pass a di-ep watercoiir.se, some message from him from the army; 
Jind thus put a stop to the pursuit, Lydia- Therycioii, . IMimbis, and two of those wl^ 
^has, the Megalopolitan, fretting at the had been bred up with Cieomenes, whom 
orders, and encouraging the horse which he they call mothac^sAoWovi^l with a few sol- 
and following the routed enemy, got diers; and whilst Kuryclidas was delivering 
^ntoaplacefullof vines, hedges, and ditches; his message to the ef^hors, they ran u^n 
&nd being forced to break his ranks, began them with their drawn swords, and slew 
37 
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them. The first of them, Agylaeus, on re- 
ceiving the blow, fell and lay as dead; but 
jn a little time quietly raising himself, an'd 
drawing himself out of the room, he crept, 
without being discovered, into a little build- 
ing which was dedicated to Fear, and which 
always used to be shut, but then by chance 
was open ; and being j^ot in, he shut the 
door, and lay close. The other four were 
killed, and above ten more that came to 
their assistance; to those that were quiet 
they did no harm, stopped none that fled 
from the city, and spared Agylaeus, when 
he came out of the temple the next day. 

The Lacedaemonians have not only sacred 
places dedicated to Fear, but also to Death, 
Laughter, and the like Passions. Now they 
worship Fear, not as they do supernatural 
powers which they dread, esteeming it hurt- 
ful, but thinking their polity is chiefly kept 
up by fear. And therefore, the ephors, 
Aristotle is my author, when they entered 
upon their government, made proclamation 
to the people, that they should shave tlieir 
mustaches, and be obedient to the laws, 
that the laws might not be hard upon them, 
making, I suppose, this trivial injunction, 
to accustom their youth to obedience even 
in the smallest matters. And the ancients, 

I think, did not imagine bravery to be plain 
fearlessness, but a cautious fear of blame 
and disgrace. For those that show most 
timidity towards the laws, are most bold 
against their enemies ; and those are least j 
afraid of any danger who are most afraid of 
a just reproach. Therefore it was well said 
that 

A reverence still attends on fear; 
and by Homer, 

Feared you shall be, dear father, and revered; 
and again. 

In silence fearing those that bore the sway; 

for the.^e^jerality of men are most ready to 
reverend those whom they fear. And, there- 
fore, the Lacedaemonians placed the temple 
of Fear by the Syssitiiim of the ephors, hav- 
ing raised that magistracy to almost royal 
authority. 

The ntxt day, Cleomenes proscribed eigh- 
ty of the citizens, whom he thought necessa- 
ry to banish, and removed all the seats of 
the ephors, except one, in which he himself 
designed to sit and give audience ; and call- 
ing the citizens together, he made an apology 
for his proceedings, saying, that by Lycurgus 
the council of Elders was joined to the kings, 
and that that model of government had con- 
iii^ued a long time, and no other sort of 
m^istrates had been wanted. But after- 
wards, in the long war with the Messenians, 
when the kings, having to command the 
army, found no time to administer jus- 


tice, they chose some of their friends 
left them to determine the suits of the’ v 
zens in their stead. These were cah 
ephors, and at first behaved themselves T 
servants to The kings,* but afterwards U 
degrees, they appropriated the pouer to 
themselves, and erected a distinct magistra- 
cy. An ev^ence of the truth of this waa 
the custom ^till observed by the kings, who 
when the ephors send for them, ^refuse’ 
upon the I fst and the second summons, to 
go, but uWhi the third, rise up and attend 
them. Aii^ Asteropus, the first that raised 
the ephor.|fc that height of power, lived a 
great mawy years after their institution. So 
lohg, ?A tdef.ore, he continued, as they con- 
t^w^emselves within their own proper 
sph^, it had been better to bear with them 
tnrf to make a disturbance. But that an 
upjMrt, introduced power should so far sub- 
verfehe ancient form of government as to 
barrph some kings, murder others, without 
hearing their defence, and threaten those 
who desired to see the best and most divine 
constitution restored in Sparta, was not to 
be borne. Therefore, if it had been possilile 
for him, without bloodshed, to free J.-aceda'- 
mon from those foreign plagues, luxury, 
sumptuosity, debts, and usury, and from 
those yet more ancient evils, 2 )overty and 
riches, he should liave thought himself the 
happiest king in the world, to have succeed- 
ed, like an expert physician, in curing the 
diseases of his country without pain . But 
now, in this necessity, Lycurgus’s exainj'le 
favored liis proceedings, wdio being neither 
king nor magistrate, but a private man, and 
aiming at the kingdom, came armed into 
the market-place, so that king Charilliis tird 
in alarm to the altar. He, being a good 
man, and a lover of his country, readily con- 
curred in Lycurgus'b designs, and admitted 
the revolution in the state. But, by his o^\u 
actions, Lycurgus had nevertheless home 
witness that it was difficult to change tlie 
government without force and fear, in the 
use of which he himself, he said, ha<l been 
so moderate as to do no more than put out 
of the way those wdio opposed themselves to 
Sparta’s happiness and safety. For the rest 
of the nation, he told them, the whole land 
was now their common property ; dehU>r8 
should be cleared of their debts, and exaini- 
nation made of those who were not citizens, 
that the bravest lAen might thus be made 
free Spartans, and give ai^ in arms to save 
the city, and “ We,” he said, “may 
longer see Laconia, for want of men to de- 
fend it, wasted by the .^tolians and Illy- 
rians.” 

Then he himself first, with his step-father. 
Megistonus, and his friends, gave up 
their wealth into one public stock, and all the 
other *citizen3 followed the example. The 
land was divided, and every one that h® 
had banished, a share assigned hi ml 
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for he promised to restore all, as soon as came to Cleomenes, who was both really a 
things were settled and in 9Uiet. And com- king, and bore that title, and saw no pur- 
pletiug the number of citizen| out of the pie, no robes of state upon him, no couches 
best and most promising of the'country peo- and litters about him for his ease, and that 
pk*, he raised a body of four^housand men; he did not receive requests and return aii- 
aiui instead of a spear, taugMth^i to use a swers after a long delay and difficulty 
mrissa, with both hands, and*to carry their through a number of messengers and dooi-^ 
sliields by a band, and not by a s^ndle, as be- keepers, or by memorials, but that he rose 
fore. After this, he began to consult about the and came forward in any dress he might” hap- 
ediication of the youth, and th^iscipline, pen be wearing, to meet those tliat canie 
as they call it; most of the p|Riculars of to wait uixm him, stayed, talked freely and 
Nvhich, Sphajrus, being then at Sp|fta, assist- affably with all that had business, they were 
P.l in arranging; and, in a short time, the extremely taken, and won to his service and 
schools of exercise and the comlfon tables professed that he alone was the true son of 
r.'covered their ancient decency ar^^^r, a llercules. His common every day s meal 
few out of necessity, but the niost^m&l^- was in an ordinary room, very sparing and 
l ily, returning to that generous and L^nic after the Laconic manner ; ami wlnm he eii- 
way of living. And, that the name of ^n- tertained ambassailors or strangers two 
arch might give them no jealousy, he more couches were adiled, and a little better 

Kuchdas, his brother, partner in t^he thtfiie; dinner provid(‘d by his servanLs, but no sa- 
ami that was the only time that Sparta had voriiig sauces or sweetmeats; only the dishes 
two kings of the same family. were larger, and the wine more plentiful. 

llien, understanding that the Aclneans For he reproved one of liis friends for enter- 
aml Aratus imagined that this change hatl taiiiing some strangers with nothing but 
(listurbed and shaken his affairs, and that barley bread and black broth, such diet as 
he would nbt venture out of Sparta and th(‘y usually ha.l in tlndr plwliiia ; saying 
leave tilt* city now unsettled in the midst of that upon such occasions, ami when tlieV eii- 
so great an alteration, lie thought it great tertaiiietl strangers, it was not well to bo 
ami serviceable to his designs, to show liis too exact Laconians. Aftt‘r the table was 
t neinies the zeal and forwardness of his remov<‘d, a stand was brought in with a brass 
troops. And, therefore,^ making an incur- V(*ssel full of wim*, two silver bowls which 
sioiiinto the territories of Megalopolis, he held about a j.int aj.icec, a few silver cups 
^vastc(l the coniitry far and wide, and c()llect- of wliieh he that please.l might drink, but 
f*d a considerable booty. And at last, taking wine was not urged on ; ny of tln^ gm‘stH. 
a company of actors, as they were trav«‘lling 'I'liere was m* iniisie, nor was any reiinire*! - 
irom Mess(‘ne, aiid building a theatre in the for In* (‘ntertaim*d Mk* comjiany liiniself 
eiminy s country, and otT(*ring a prize of forty sometimes asking (jiiestions, soimdimes telk 
iiniia* 111 value, he sat spectator a whole day; iiig stories; and liis conversation was neither 
no that he either desired or needed sneh too grave or disagreeably serious, nor yet in 
amiisenn.iit, but wishing to show his disre- any way rude or ungra(a*l’ul in its pleasantry. 
«ar.i tor his enemie.s, aiqi by a display of his For he thought those, ways of entra}»ping 
eniiteinpt, to prm'c the extent of his superior- men by gifts and ijresents, which uther kings 
} lein. Por his alone, of all the (ireek use, dishonest ami inartiticial ; ami it sca'.rned 
had no stage.-jilayers, no to liim to 1m* the most nol)le method, and 
jnggeis, iiQ dancing or singing women ak most siiitabh* to a king, to win tlie affections 
' m mg It, but was free from all .sorts of of tliosi^ that caim? m*ar him, hy personal 
o.,s.*m.s.s, wantoiiness, and festivity; the intercourse and agnreable conversation, since 
I-L. for the most part at their between a frimid and a inercmiary tluvonly 

^ mcise.s, and the old men giving them k-s- distinction is, that we gain the oua by one’s 
s.'ll’ times, diverting them- character and conversation, the other by one’s 

T their native jests, and quick money. 

answers; the good results of which The Alaiitineans were the first tliat fequest- 
i.i\e noticed in the life of Lycurgus. ed iiis aid ; ami when he entered their city 
he J- instructed all by his example; by night, they aided him toexjiel the Achaean 

‘ living pattern of temperance before garrison, a»d put themselves nmier his pro- 
“lan 8 eyes ; and his course of living tection. He restored them their polity and 
®totely, nor more expensive, laws, and the same day marche<l to Tegea; 
a iiiore pretentious, than that and a little while after, fetching a compass 

l^ple* And this was a con- through Arcadia, he made a descent upon 
on i ^livantage to him in his designs Pherae, ia Achaea, intending force Aratus to * 

‘ih- r ^ when they waited upon a battle, or bring him into di.srepute, for ref use ' 

"ealtl much admire their ing to engage, and suffering him to waste the 

I' ndi ’ furniture, and numerous at- country. Hyperbatas at that time was gen- 

ir toey hated their pride and state, eral, but Aratus had all the poWer amongst 

^ access, and imperious an- the Achajans, marching forth with their 
to their addresses. But when they whole strength, and encamping in Dymmgj 
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near the Hecatombgeum, Cleomenes came up, 
and thinking it not advisable to pitch be- 
tween Dymse, a city of the enemies, and the 
camp of the Achaeans, he boldly dared the 
Achaeans, and forced them to a battle, and 
routing their phalanx, slew a great many in 
the fight, and took many prisoners, and 
thence marching to Langon, and driving out 
the Achaean garrison, he restored the city 
to the Eleans. 

The affairs of the Achaeans being in this 
unfortunate condition, Aratus, who was wont 
to take the office every other year, refused the 
commjind, though they entreated and urged 
him to accept it. And thi ’ was ill done, 
when the storm was high, to put the powder 
out of his own hands, and set another to the 
helm. Cleomenes at first proposed fair and 
easy conditions by his ambassadors to the 
Achaeans, but afterward he sent others, and 
required the chief command to be settled 
upon him ; in other matters offering to agree 
to reasonable terms, and to restore their cap- 
tives and their country. The Achaeans were 
willing to come to an agreement upon those 
terms, and invited Cleomenes td Lerna, where 
an assembly was to be held ; but it happened 
that Cleomenes, hastily marchir.g on, and 
drinking water at a wrong time, brought up a 
(quantity of blood, and lost his voice ; th(*re- 
tore being unable to continue his journey, 
ho sent the chiefest of the captives to the 
Achaeans, and, putting off* the meeting for 
some time, retired to Lacedaemon. 

This ruined the affairs of (Ireece, which 
was just beginning in some sort to recover 
from its disasters, and to show some capa- 
bility of delivering itself from Ihe insolence 
• and rapacity of the Macedonians. For Ara- 
tus, (whether fearing or distrusting Cleo- 
menes, or envying his uiifcoked-for success, 
or thinking it a disgrace for him who had 
commanded thirty-three years to have a 
young man succeed to all his glory and his 
pow’er, and be head of that government 
which he had been raising and settling so 
many years,) first endeavored to keep the 
Achajans from closing with Cleomenes ; but 
when they would not liearken to him, fearing 
Cleomenes’s daring spirit, and thinking the 
Lacedaemonians’ proposals to be very reason- 
able, ^^‘ho designed only to reduce Peloponne- 
sus to its old model, upon this he took his 
last refuge in an action which was unbecom- 
ing any of the Greeks, most dishonorable to 
him, and most unwortliy his former bravery 
and exploits. For he called •Antigonus into 
Greece, and filled Peloponnesus with Mace- 
donians, whom he himself, when a youth, 
having beaten their garrison out of the cas- 
<^tle of Corinth, had driven from the same 
country. And there had been constant sus- 
picion and variance betw’een him and all the 
kings, and ‘of Antic^nus, in particular, he 
has said a thousand dishonorable things in 
the commentaries he has left behind nim. 


And though he declares himself how he snf 
fered considerable losses, and underwe f 
great dangers, that he might free Athens 
the garrison of the Macedonians, yet, after, 
wards, he brought the very same men arinfJ 
into his qwn country, and his own housH 
even to the w'omeii’s apartment. He would 
not endure that one of theffamily of IlerculHs 
and"king of Sparta, and one that had ^-eform’ 
ed the polity of his country, as it were, from 
a disordered harmony, and returned it to tlu* 
plain Doric measure and rule of life of LycuN 
gus, should be styled head of the Tritieans- 
and Sicyonians ; and whilst he fled the bar- 
leycake and coarse coat, and, which wonj 
his chief accusations against Cleomenes, th^ 
extirpation of wealth and reformation cf 
poverty, he basely suiqected himself, togeth- 
er with Acha^a, to the diadem and puii)ie, to 
the imperious commands of the Alacedonians 
and their satraps, d’hat he might not seoiii 
to be under Cleomenes, he offered sacritices. 
called Antigonea, in honor of Antigonus, aii<l 
sang pagans himself, with a garland on hi.s 
hea<l, to the praise of a wasted, consumptive 
Macedonian. T write this not* out of any 
design to disgrace Aratus, for in many things 
he show’ed himself a true lover of Gre<*ce, and 
a great man, but out of pity to the weakin ss 
of human nature, which, in characters like 
this, .so worthy and^in so many ways dispos- 
ed to virtue, cannot maintain its honors mi- 


bhunished by some envious fault. 

’J'he Achaeans meeting again in assemhly 
at Argos, and Cleomenes having come fn'iii 
Tegea, there were great hopes that all <lit- 
fenuices would be composed. But Aratus, 
Antigonus and he having already agreed up- 
on the chief articles of their league, fearin',: 
that Cleomenes would carry all before him. 
and either w'in or ^force the multitude to 
comply with his demands, proposed, that 
having three hundred hostages put into Ins 
hands, he should come alone into the town, 
or bring bis army to the place of exercise, 
called the Cyllarabiuin, outside the city, ami 
treat there. 

Cleomenes, hearing this, said, that he was 
unjustly dealt with ; for they ought to have 
told him so plainly at’ first, and not now he 
was come even to their doors, show their 
jealousy, and deny him admission. Amt 
writing a letter to the Achreans about the 
same subject, the greatest part of which was 
an accusation of Aratus, wdiile Aratus, oa 
the other side, spoke violently against him to 
the assembly, he hastily dislodged, and sen 
a trumpeter to denounce w’ar against the 
Achneans, not to Argos, but to ^gi«m. ^ 
Aratus writes, that he might not give tho^ 
notice enough to make provisioi^ for thei 
defence* There had also been a moveiiie^ 
among the Achaeans themselves, and 
cities were eager for revolt ; the 
people expecting a division of the land, a 
a release from their debts and the chief i 
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being in many places ill-disposed to Aratus, 
and soras of them angry and indignant with 
him, for having brought the Macedonians 
into reloponnesus. Encouraged bv these mis- 
understandings, Cleomenes invaded Acliaja, 
and tirst took Pellene by surprise, and beat 
out the Achajan garrison, and afterwanls 
brou'dit over Pheneus and Penteleum to his 
sidf. Xow the Aclioeans, suspecting ^oine 
tp aeli^ous designs at Corinth and l^icyon, 
.st ilt their horse and mercenaries out of A r- 
‘M.s. to have an eye upon those cities, and they 
lilt nisei ves went to Argos, to celebrate the 
Xt'inean games. Cleomenes, advertised of 
tliis inarch, and hoping, as it afterward fell 
out, that upon an unexpected advance to 
the city, now busied in the solemnity of the 
^iiines* and thronged with numerous specta- 
tors, he slioiild raise a considerable ti‘rror 
ami confusion amongst them, by night inarch- 
od with his army to the walls, and taking 
til** (piarter of the town called Aspis, which 
lies alx)ve the theatre, well fortified, and 
li inl to be approached, he so terrified th*‘m 
that none offered to resist, but they agreed 
to accept a garrison, to give twenty citiz**ns 
for hostages, and to assist the La( 7 ediemoni- 
aiis, and that he should have the chief corn- 
niaiid. 

'I'his • action considerably increased his 
reputation and Iiis power; for the ancient 
Spartan kings, though tjiey many ways eii- 
(l(*avored to effect it, could never liring Argos 
to l)e permanently theirs. And Pyrrhus, tin* 
most exp<*rienced captain, though he entered 
th** city by Jforce, could not kee]> possession, 
but was slain himself, with aconsideralile part 
et his army. Therefore they admired tln^ 
dispatch and contrivance of Cieomenos ; and 
those that before derid(*d him, for imitating, 
•IS they said, Solon and Lycurgus, in reh*as- 
hig the people from their dcdits, and in eqnaliz- 1 
iiig the propertv of the citizens, were now fain 
t'> admit that this was the cause of the change 
III the Spartans. For before they were very 
1'^'’ in the world, and so unable to secure 
timir own, that the yEtf^lians, invading Laco- 
brought away fifty thousand slav<?s ; so 
tiiat one of the elder Spartans is r<*ported b> 
imv** said, that they had done Laconia a kind- 
iie.vs by unburdening^it ; and yet a little wliile 
nt**r, by merely recurring once again totiieir 
ii:ui\*‘ eustorns, and reentering the track of 
I h** ancient disoipline, they were able to give, 

though it had beeif under the eyes and con- 
‘ii' t of Lycurgus himself, the most signal 
^i^tances of courage and obedience, raising 
: f Jirta to her ancient place as the cornmaiul- 
state of Greece, and recovering all Pelo- 
[*oiino8us. 

I'puv captured, and- Cleonae 

came over, as they did at once, 

■ ^ '-k^menes, Aratus was at (5orinth, search- 
jig after some who were reported to favor 
bpartan interest. The news, being 
fought to him, disturbed him very much ; 
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for he perceived the city inclining to Cleo- 
menes, and willing to be rid of the Achicans. 
Therefore he summoned tlie citizens to meet 
in the Council Hall, and slipping away with- 
out being observed to the gate, he mounted 
his horse that had been brought for him thith- 
er, and fled to Sicyoii. And the Corinthians 
made such haste U) Cleomenes at .*Vrgos, Unit, 
as Aratus says, striving who should be first 
there, they spoiled all their horses ; In* adds 
that Cleom(‘nes was very angry with the 
Corinthians for letting him eseapi*; and that 
^legistoniis came from Cleomenes to him, 
desiring him to deliver Uj) the castle at (\)r- 
intli, which was tlien garrisoned by the Achaj- 
ans, and otfered him a consi(l«‘rable sum 
of money, and that he answered, that matt(*r 3 
wen* not now in his pow<*r, but In* in tln’irs. 
Thus Aratus himst‘lf writes, lint td«*()nnMn*s, 
marching from Argos, and taking in the 
Troizeiiians, Epidanrians, and Ilermitiin'ans, 
came to Corinth, and blocked up tin* casth*, 
which the Aclneans would not surn‘inler ; 
and seinliiig for Aratns’s friends and st«*wards, 
committed hi.s house and estate to lb<*ir care 
and manageiin'iit ; and sent 'rrityinallns. the 
Messenian, to him a sc'cond tinn*, (l<*siring 
tliat the east 1** might b** eipially garrisoned by 
the Spartans and Aclneans, and )>romisin'g 
to Aratus liims<*lf <loubl<* tin* jiension tliat he 
receive<l from king I'tobmiy. lint Aratus, 
nTusing tin* condil ions, and S(*inliMg his own 
son with tlni other hostages to Antigonus, 
and j>ersna<ling t In* A<*ha*aMS to mak*? a ii*‘(*r*'(^ 
for d(;liv<*ring tin* cast!** into Antigomis’s 
hands, upon tliis (d<*omi*in*s invad***! fin* t«*r- 
ritory of tin*. Sicyoiiians, and by a d(*<*n*(^ of 
tln^ Corinthians, acc<*]ited Aratus’s estab* as 
a gift. 

Jn the nn*an lime, Antigonus, with a great 
army, was passing (i<*ran<*a; and (’l(*om'*in*H, 
thinking it morti advi>abl(‘ to fortify ainl 
garrison, not tln^ isthmus, but th** moiiu- 
tains call***! (>n«*a, and by a war of posts and 
positions to W(*ary tin*, .\Iac«Mloniaiis. ratlnT 
than to v<mtnr<* a set batth* witli tli** liiglily 
di.scipliinnl j»halanx, j>ut his *l<*sign in <*xe- 
ciitioii, and very much distr**ss**d Antigonus, 
For In* had not brought victuals 8uirnu«mt 
for his army ; nor was it <*asy U) birce a 
way through, wliilst ( 'l**f)m'*in*s guanl***l the 
pas.s. He attempbid by night to pass through 
Lechajurn, but fail***!, {in*l lf>st som‘^*nn*n ; ho 
that Cleomenes and his army w**r<* mightily 
encourage<l, and so flus}n?d with tin* victory, 
that they^went merrily U) su])p»*i ; ainl Anti- 
gonus w’.'us very much dej<‘cb'd. Ix'ing <lriven, 
by the nece.ssky he was in, b» nn)st uti}>romis- 
ing atternjits. He was ]»rofK.>.->ing U> march 
to the promontory of Herajum, and thence 
transport his army i " lK>ats to Sicyon, which 
would take up a great deal of time, ami 
rerjuire much preparation and means. But 
when it was now evening, some of Aratiis’s 
friends came from Argos by sea, and inviti*«l 
him to return, for the Argives would revolt 
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from Cleomenes. Ariatoteles was the man 
that wrought the revolt, and he had no hard 
task to persuade the common people; for 
they were all angry with Cleomenes for not 
releasing them from their debts as they ex- 
pected. Accordingly, obtaining fifteen hun- 
dred of Antigoiius’s soldiers, Aratus sailed 
to Epidaurus; but Aristoteles, not staying 
for his coming, drew out the citizens, and 
fought against the garrison of the castle; 
and Tiinoxenus, with the Achseans from 
Sicyon, came to his assistance. 

Cleomenes heard the news about the sec- 
ond watch of the night, and sending for 
Megistonus, angrily commanded him to go 
and set things right at Argos. Megistonus 
had passed his word for the Argives’ loyalty, 
and had persuaded him not to banish the 
suspected. Therefore, despatching him with 
two thousand soldiers, he himself kept 
watch upon Antigonus, and encouraged the 
Corinthians, pretending that there was no 
reat matter in the commotions at Argos, 
ut only a little disturbance raised by a few 
inconsiderable persons. But when Megis- 
tonus, entering Argos, was slain, and the 
garrison could scarce holdout, aSid frequent 
messengers came to Cleonfeui^s for succors, 
he, fearing lest the enemy, having taken 
Argos, should shut up the passes, and secure- 
ly waste Laconia, and besiege Sparta itself, 
which he had left without forces, dislodged 
from Corinth, and immediately lost that 
city ; for Antigonus entered it, and garri- 
soned the town, lie turned aside from his 
direct march, and assaulting the walls of 
Argos, endeavored to carry it by a sudden 
attack ; and then, having collected his forces 
from their march, breaking into the Aspis, 
he joined the garrison, which still held out 
against the Acha3ans ; some parts of the 
city he scaled and took, and his Cretan 
archers cleared the streets. But wlieh he 
saw Antigonus with his phalanx descending 
from the mountains into the j^lain, and the 
horse on all sides entering the city, he 
thought it impossible to maintain his post, 
and, gathering together all his men, came 
safely down, and made his retreat under tin* | 
walls, having in so short a time possessed 
himself of great power, and in one journey, 
so to say, having made himself master of 
almost all Peloponnesus, and now lost all 
again in as short a time. For some of his 
allies at once withdrew and forsook him, 
and others not long after put their cities 
« under Antigonus’s protection. His hopes 
thus defeated, as he was leading back the 
relics of his forces, messengers from Lace- 
daemon met him in the evening at Tegea, 
and brought him news of as great a misfor- 
tttne as that which he had lately suffered, 
and this was the death of his wife ; to whom 
he was so attached, and thought so much of 
her, that even in his most successful ex- 
peditions, when he was most prosperous, he 


f could not refrain y but would every now 
then come home to Sparta, to visit Agiatis^ 
This news afflicted him extremely, and ha 
grieved, as a young man would do, for the 
loss of a very beautiful and excellent wife • 
yet he did not let his passion disgrace him’ 
or impair the greatness of his mind, hut 
keeping his usual voice, his countenance 
and his habit, he gave necessary orders to 
his captains, and took the precauticftis re- 
quired for the safety of Tegea. Next nujin- 
ing he came to Sparta, and having at home 
with his mother and children bewailed the 
Joss, and finished his mourning, he at once 
devoted himself to the public affairs of the 
state. 

Now Ptolemy, tho king of Egypt, promised 
him assistance, but demanded his mother 
and children for hostages. This, for some 
considerable time, he was ashamed to dis- 
cover to his mother; and though he often 
went tOvher on purpose, and was just u})on 
the discour.se, yet he still refrained, and 
kept it to himself ; so that she began to sus- 
pect, and asked his friends, whether Ch- 
omenes had something to say to.her, which 
he was afraid to speak. At last, Cleoinem's 
venturing to tell her, she laughed aloud, 
and said, “ Was this the thing that you had 
so often a mind to tell me, and were afraid? 
Make haste and put me on shipboard, and 
send this carcass wlv^re it may be most ser- 
viceable to Sparta, before age destroys it 
unprofitably here.” 'J'here.fore, all tilings 
being provided for the voyage, they went l»y 
land to J’aenarus, and the army. waite<l on 
them. Cratesiclea, when she was ready to 
goon boar<l, took Cleomenes aside into Nep 
tune’s temple, and embracing him, wlu^ was 
much dejected, and extremely disconqioscd, 
she said, “ Co to, king of Sparta; when wo 
come forth at the door, let none see us wee}», 
or show any passion that is unworthy of 
Sparta, for that alone is in our own powt^; 
as for success or disappointment, tlio.se wait 
oil us as the deity decrees.” Having thus 
said, and composed her countenanc(‘, '^In^ 
went to the ship with her little grand.soii, 
and bade the pilot put at once out to sea. 
When she came to Egypt, and undtusti'od 
that Ptolemy entertaineq proposals and in cr- 
tures of peace from Antigonus, and tliat 
Cleomenes, though the Achaeans invited and 
urged him to an agreenient, was afraid, lor 
her sake, to come to any, without Ptolemy s 
consent, she wu'ote to him, advising him. to 
do that which w’as most becoming and 
profitable for Sparta, and not, for the sake 
of an old woman and a little child, stam 
alw'ays in fear of Ptolemy. This character 
she maintained in her misfortunes. 

Antigonus, having taken Tegea, and phin- 
dered Oi'chomeniis and Mantinea, Cleomene 
was shut up within the narrow bounds o 
Laconia ; and making such of the helots * 
could pay five Attic pounds, free of SparttW 
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and, by that means, getting together five 
hundred talents, and arming two thousand 
after the Macedonian fashion, that he might 
aiake a body fit to oppose Antigonus’s Leu- 
jiispides, he undertook a great and unex- 
enterprise. Megalopolis was at that 
time a city of itself as great and as powerful 
os Sparta, and had the forces of tlie Achai- 
ans and of Antigo’nus Encamping beside it ; 
and it tvas chiefiy the Megalopolitans’ doing, 
that Antigoiuis had been called in to assist 
the Aciueans. Cleomenes, resolving to snatch 
the city (no other word so wcdl suits so rai>id 
and so surprising an action), ordered his men 
to tike five days’ provision, ainl marcheil to 
Sellasia, as if he intendc^d to ravage the 
country of the Argives ; but from thence 
making a descent into the territories of Me- 
galopolis, and refreshing his army about 
Itlneteuin, lie suddenly took tlie road by 
Iltdicus, and advanced directly upon the 
citv. Wh(*n lie was not far oft' the town, lie 
seiit Panteus, with two reginimits, to sur- 
prise a jKirtion of the wall between two 
towers, whicli he learnt to be the most un- 
guarded qujy'terof the Megalopolitans’ forti- 
iicatioiis, and with the rest of bis forces he 
followed leisurely. Panteus not only suc- 
ceeded at that point, but finding a great 
part of the wall without guards, lie at once 
proceeded to pull it down in some places, 
and make openings tlifough it in others, 
and killed all the clefeiiders that lie fonn<l. 


tans, and being the saviour of so consider- 
able a people.*’ Cleomeiit's paused a wliile, 
and then saiil, “It is very liard to trust .so 
far in these matters; but witli us let profit 
always yield to glory.” Having said thi.s, 

I he sent the two ukmi to .Messmie with a 
I herald from himself, otfi‘ring the Megalojx)- 
I litans their city again, if they would forsake 
the Acluean interest, and be on bis side. 
Hut though Cleomenes made the.se gmierous 
and humane proposals, Philopamien would 
not sulfer them to break tlieir hmgin* with 
the Aelueans ; ami accusing Cleomenes to 
tlie ]>(‘()ple, as if his dt‘sign was not to n‘- 
store the city, but to taki* tlie citizens too, he 
forced Tliearidas and J..ysandridas to leave 
M(*.s.sene. 

This was tliat PliiIo)>a'men who was after- 
ward chief of tilt' Aelueans and a man of 
the gri‘at(‘st rejnitatioii amongst tin* Creeks, 
as I luive related in hi.s own life. 'I'liis imws 
coming to Cleomenes, tliongli lu‘ liad before 
taken strict car(‘ tli.it tin* city slnuihl not be 
I plnmlered, y(‘t then, being in anger, ami out 
I of all patience, he desj>oile«l tin* place of all 
tlie valuables, ami sent the statues and 
pictur(*s to Kt]>artav and demolishing a great 
part of tin* eity,*he mari'hed away lor fear 
of Antigonns ami the Aelueans; but tlu‘y 
I never stirred, for they wer<* at .Kgiuni. at a 
I (Miumul of war. 'fhen* Aratus nionnte«I tlio 
speaker’s place, mul wept a long wbih*, bold- 
ing his mantle b(*for(^ his face; and at last, 


Wliilst he was thus busied, Cleomenes came the company b(*ing amazed, and command- 
up to liiin, and was got with his army withii. ing him to sju'ak, he sa’.d, “ Megalopolis is 
tlui city, bedore tlie Megalopolitans knew of destroyiMl by Cleomenes.” 'i’lie assfunbly 
tlie surjirise. When, after some time, tli<*y instantly dissolv(*d, the Aolia*an.s being as- 
learned their misfortune, some l(*ft the town toumled at the suddenne.ss and greatness of 
immediately, taking with tliem what pro}»- tlie loss; and Antigomis. intemling to semi 
erty tliey could ; others armed, and enga.g<*(r speedy .miccors when In* louml liis iorces 
till* enemy; and though they W(>re not able gather very .slowly out of tlieir winter- 
to beat them out, yet they gave tlieir citizens quarters, S(*nt them orders to continue there 
time and opportunity safely to retire, .so that still; and he himself marched to Argos 
there W(?re not above one thousand persons with a small body of men. And now the 
taken in the town, all the rest flying, with .seeoml enterprise of (’li'omenes, though it 
their wives and children, and e.scaj)ing to had the hnik of a desperate ;iml Irantie ad- 
Messene. The greater number, also, of those venture, y<‘t in Polybius’s ojiinioii, was done 
that armed and fought the enemy, were with mature deliberation and gr?‘at lore- 
s^av'ed. and very few taken, among.st w'liom sight. For knowing very w«*ll that the 
>'ere Lysandridiis and Thearida-s, two men Macedonians were dispersed into tlu'ir win- 
of great power and reputation amongst the ter-<^uarter.s, and that Antigonns with his 
Megalopolitans ; ami therefore tlie soldier.s, friemls and a few mercenaries about liiia 
as .soon as they were taken, I irouglit them to wintered in Argos, n{>on these cBnsidera- 
^leonienes. Ajid Ly.sandridas, as soon as tions he invaded the country of the yVrgives, 
he saw Cleomenes afdr off, cried out, “Now, ho[)ing to shame Antigonns to a battle u|><>u 
kiug of .Sparta, it is in your pow'er, by doing unequal li^rms, or el.se if be did not dare> to 
a most kingly and a nobler action than you fight, to bring him into disrepute witli the 
nave already performed, to pnrclui.se the Achecans. And this accordingly hapixm^Mi. 
greatest gloiy.” And Cleomenes, guessing For Cleomenes wasting, i>lundering, and 
at his meaning, replied, “What, Lysandri- spoiling the whole country, the Argives, in 
das, you will not surely advise me to restore grief and anger at the loss, gathered in 
your city to you again ‘r’ ” “ It is that which crowds at the king’s gates, crying out that 
f mean,” Lysandridas replied, “ and I advise he should either fight, or surrender his com- 
not to ruin so brave a city, but to fill it mand to better and braver men. But Anti- 
faithful and steadfast friends and allies, gonus, as b^ame an experienced captoin, 
by restoring their country to the Meg^lopoli- accounting it rather dishonorable foolishly 





lai8 army and quit his security, l nus, coming to the war with great res 
than merely to be railed at by other people, to spend from, wore out Cleomenes 
would not inarch out against Cleomenes, poverty made it difficult for him to pro^T 
but stood firm to his convictions. Cleoine- the merest sufficiency of pay for the ine 
nes, in the mean time, brought his army up aries, or of provisions for the citizens 
to the very walls, and having without oppo- in all other respects, time favored Cleoinenp^’ 
sition spoiled the country, and insulted over for Antigonus’s affairs at home began 
his enemies, drew off again. disturbed. For the barbarians wasted atid 

A little while after, being informed that overran Macedonia whilst he was absent aiul 
Antigonus designed a new advance to Tegea, at that particular time a vast army of lik-ri. 
and thence to invade Laconia, he rapidly aiis had entered the country ; to be freed 
took his soldiers, and marching by a side from whose devastations, the Macedonians 
road, appeared early in the morning befoi*e sent for Antigonus, and the letters had almost 
Argos, and wasted the fields about it. The been brought to him before the battle ^vas 
corn he did not cut down, as is usual, with fought ; upon the receipt of which he w ould 
reaping hooks and knives, bu*- beat it down at once have marched away home, and left 
with great wooden staves made like broad- the Achjeans to look to themselves. But 
swords, as if, in mere contempt and wanton Fortune, that loves to determine the greatest 
scorn, while travelling on his way, without affairs by a minute, in this conjuncture show- 
any effort or trouble, he spoiled and de- ed such an exact niceness of time, that irn- 
stroyed their harvest. Yet when his soldiers mediately after the battle in Sellasia was 
would have set Cyllabaris, the exercise over, and Cleomenes had lost his army and 
ground, on fire, he stopped the attempt, as his city, the messengers came up and called 
if he felt, that the mischief he had done at for Antigonus. And this above every thing 
Megalopolis had been the effects of his pas- made Cledmenes’s misfortune to be pitied; 
sion rather than his wisdom. And when for if he had gone on retreating gnd had for- 
Antigonus, first of all, came hastily back to borne fighting two days longer, tht‘n3 hud 
Argos, and then occupied the moulitains and been no need of hazarding a battle ; since 
passes witti his posts, he professed to dis- upon the departure of the Macedonians, he 
regard aBi'd^despise it all; and sent heralds might have had what conditions he j.l(‘ased 
to ask for Ine keys of the temple of Juno, from the Achicans. But now, as was said be- 
aa though he proposed to offer sacrifice there fore, for w'ant of inoivey, being necessitat(Ml to 
and then return. And with this scornful trust every thing to arms, he wms forced with 
pleasantry upon Antigonus, having sacrificed twenty thousand (such is Polybius’s account) 
to the goddess under the walls of the temple, to engage thirty thousand. And apjuoving 
which was shut, he went to Phlius; and himself an admii-able commander in this 
from thence driving out those that garrisoned difficulty, his citizens showing an extraordi- 
Oligyrtus, he marched down to Orchomenus. nary courage, and his mercenaries bravery 
And these enterprises not only encouraged enough, he was overborne by the dilfcn’iit 
the citizens, but made him appear to the Way of fighting, and the weight of the lavivy- 
very enemies to be a man w^orthy of high armed plialanx. Phylarchus also alliiius 
command, and capable of great things. For that the treachery o£ some about him was 
with the strength of one city, not only to the chief cause of Cleomenes’s ruin, 
fight the power of the Macedonians and all For Antigonus gave orders, that the Tllyri- 
the Peloponnesians, supported by all the ans and Acarnanians should march rouiul hy 
royal treasures, not only to preserve Laconia a secret way, and encompass the other wing, 
from being spoiled, but to waste the enemy's which Euclidas, Cleomenes’s brother, coin- 
country, %nd to take so many and such con- manded ; and then drew out the rest of his 
siderablo cities, was an argument of no com- forces to the battle. And Cleomenes, from 
mon skill and genius for command. a convenient rising, viewing his order, and 

But he that first said that money was the not seeing any of the Illyrians and Acarmv 
sinews of affairs, seems especially in that nians, began to suspect that Antigonus had 
saying t^vefer to war. Demades, when the sent them upon some such design ; and call- 
Athenians had voted that their galleys should ing for Damoteles, who was.at the head of 
be launched and equipped for action, but those specially appointed to such ainlm.'^h 
could produce no money, told th«m, The duty, he bade him carefully to look after an<l 
baker was wanted first, and the pilot after.” discover the enemy’s designs upon his rear. 
And the old Archidamus, in the beginning But Damoteles, for some say Antigonus had 
of the Peloponnesian war, when the allies bribed him, telling him that he imould not 
desired that the amount of their contributions be solicitous abojit that matter, for all was 
should be determined, is reported to have well enough, but mind and fight those th.'u 

answered, that war cannot be fed upon so met him in the front, he was satisfied, and ad- 

much a 4ay* Form as wrestlers, who have vanced against Antigonus ; and by the 
thoroughly trained and disciplined their bod- ous charge of his Spartans, made the Ma- 
ies, in time tire down and exhaust the most cedonian phalanx give ground, and 
agile and most skilful combatant, so Antigo- upon them with great advantage about 
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a mile ; but then making a stands andaeeing 
the danger which the surrounded wing, coin- 
raanded bv his brother Euclidas, was in, he 
out/“ Thou art lost, dear brother, thou 
art lost, thou brave example to our Spartan 
voiith and theme of our matrons* songs.’* 
A!h 1 Eiiclidas’s wing being cut in pieces, and 
the compierors from that part falling upon 
him. he perceived hi§ soldiers to be disordered, 
and iiu.wle to maintain the fight, and there- 
fore provi<ledior his own safety. There fell, 
we are told, in the battle, besides many of 
the iiiercenarv soldiers, all the Spartans, 
six thousand in number, except two hun- 
dred. 

When Cleomenes came into the city, he 
advised those citizens that he met to receive 
Antigoiius; ami as for himself, he said, 
^\llich slnuild appear most advantageous to 
Sparta, whether his life or death, tliat he 
would choose. Seeing the women running 
out U) those that had fled with him, taking 
their anus, and bringing drink to them, he 
entered into his own house, and his servant, 
vho wjis a free-born woman, taken from 
Mt*galo]M)lis after his wife’s death, otfering, 
as u.sual, to (lo the service he net‘(l(*d on re- 
turning from war, though he was very thirsty, 
lie ndused to drink, and though very weary, 
to sit down; but in his cor.selet as he wa.s, he 
laid his arm sideway against a pillar, and 
loaning his forehead upoi^his elbow, lierest- 
(‘d his body a little while, and ran over in Ins 
tiioughts all the courses he could take; and 
tlion Mith his friends set on at once for 
(iythiimi; ^yher(‘ finding sliijis which had 
boon got ready for this very pur[H).se, they 
eiuliarkod. Antigonus, taking the city, 
trejitod the Laceda?monians coui teonsly, and 
in no way offering any insult or offence to 
tlio dignity of Sparta, but permitting them 
to enjoy their own laws liud polity, ami sacri- 
fioing to the gods, dislodged the third day. 
For he heard that there was a great war in 
Macodoiiia, and that the country was devas- 
tated by tin* barbarians. Besides, bis mala- 
dy had now thoroughly settled into a con- 
sumption and continual catarrh. Yet he still 
kept up, and managed to return and deliver 
Ins country, and meet there a most glorious 
death in a great defeat and vast slaughter of 
the barbarians. As* Phylarchus says, and 
i.s probable in itself, he broke a bloodve.s- 
sol by shouting ip the battle itself. In the 
schools we used to be told, that after the vic- 
*'rv was won, he cried out for joy, “ O glo- 
i^ious day!” and presently bringing up a 
quantity of blood, fell into a fever, which 
»K*\er left him till his death. And thus much 
concerning Antigonus. 
tleomenes, sailing from Cythera, touched 
another island called .^gialia, whence as 
^c>r Cyrene, one of his 
ends, rherycion by name, a man of a noble 
Tu- enterpri.ses, and bold and lofty 

uia talk, came privately to him, and said 
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thus: “ Sir, death in battle, which is the 
most glorious, we have let go; though all 
heard us say that Autigonus should never 
tread over the king of Sparta, unless dead. 
And now that cour.se which is next in honor 
and virtue, is presented to us. Wliitln*!* do 
we madly sail, flying tlie evil which is near, 
to seek that which is at a distance? For if 
it is not dishonorable for the race of Hercu- 
les to serve the successors of Pliilip and .\l(*x- 
auder, we shall save a long voyage by deliver- 
ing ourselves up to Antigomis.’ w^io, piobal»ly, 
is ivs much better than Ptt)lemv, jus the MacW 
donions are better tlnin tlie Kgyj)tians; but 
if we think it mean to submit to (host* whose 
arms have coinpiered us, wliy should wo 
choo.se him for onr nnister, by whom wt* have 
not yet been beaten ? U it to Jieknow le.lge 
two sup(‘ri(>rs instejid of one, whilst wi* nm 
away from Antigi>nns, and fljitter l*t«)l(‘niy? 
Or, is it for yonr mother’s sjike tlnit yon n*- 
treat to Egypt? It will ind(*(‘d lx* ji v«‘ry fine 
Jind very desirable sight for ln‘r, to show her 
son to Pt()l(*my'.s wonnm, now elninged from 
a prince into an exilo and ji shive. Arc* wo 
not still masters of onr own swords? .\nd 
whilst W(* hav^! Ljieonia in view, shall we not 
h<*re fr(*<^ ourselves from this disgraeefnl 
mis<*rv, and ch'Jir onrselv(*s to tho?^ who jit 
St‘llasi;i died for tin* honor and i|j^(*nee of 
Spjirtji? Or. slijill w** sit la/ily ICgypt, 
impiiring wiuit, news from Sp.ii ta, ainl whom 
Antigonus h.ath been pleased t(> malo* govern- 
or of l^aceda'mon ? ’ ’ I'lms spokt* rijeryeion; 
c'lnd this wjis ( ’l(‘<)men(*s’s r< ply: ” By seeking 
»h*jitli, you cowiird. the most easy and most 
n‘ady refuge, y<»u f.aney that yon sludl appear 
courageous ainl brjiv«*, though this lliglit is 
baser than the former. Bi*lt< r m(‘n tlnui we 
have giv(‘n wjiy to their enemies, luiviug been 
lK*tniy(*d by fortune, or oppressed by multi- 
tmle; but be. that gives w.ay undt‘r Iab«)r or 
distres.ses, under the ill ojtinions or reports of 
men, yiehls tin* vietory to Ins own efl'emin.aey. 
For a voluntary death ought not to be chosen 
as a relief from action, but as ari exemplary 
action itself ; and it is base either to live or 
todie only to onrselv(\s. 'J'h.at de.ith t^> which 
you now invite us, is j»rojK>sed only as a re- 
lease from our present mis<*ries, Init carries 
nothing of nobleness or jirofit in it. And I 
think it becomes both me jind you not to de- 
spair of our country; hut when then^are no 
hopes of that left, those tlnit have an inclimu* 
tion may quickly die. ” *J'o this d’leTyeioti 
returned n<» answer; but as .sf on as he ha<l 
an opixirtunity of leaving Ch-ornem s’s com- 
pany, went aside on the sea-slif»re, and ran 
himself through. 

But Cleomenes sailed from /Egialia, landed, 
in Libya, and being honorably conduct’d 
through the king’s country, came Uy Alexan** 
dria. When he was first brought to Ptolemy, 
no more than common civilities and usiiat 
attentions were paid him; but whim, ufK>n 
trial, he fouiul him a man of deep sense and 
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great reason, and that his plain Laconic way 
of conversation carried with it a noble and 
becoming grace, that he did nothing unbe- 
coming his birth, nor bent under fortune, 
and was evidently a more faithful counsellor 
than those who made it their business to 
please and flatter, he was ashamed, and re- 
pented that he had neglected so great a man, 
and suffered Autigonus to get so much power 
and reputation by ruining him. He now 
offered him many marks of respect and kind- 
ness, and gave him hopes that he would 
furnish him with ships and money to return 
to Greece, and would reinstate him in his 
kingdom. He granted him a yearly pension 
of four and twenty talents; a little part of 
which sum supplied his and his friends’ 
thrifty temperance ; and the rest was employed 
in doing good offices to, and in relieving the 
necessities of the refugees that had fled from 
Greece, and retired into Egypt. 

But the elder Ptolemy dying before Cleo- 
menes’s affairs had received a full dispatch, 
and the successor being a loose, voluptuous, 
and effeminate prince, -tmder the }:>ower of 
his pleasures and his women, his business 
was neglected. For the king wtis so besotted 
with his women and his wine, that the em- 
ployments of his most busy and serious hours 
consisted at the utmost in celebrating reli- 
gious feasts in his palace, carrying a timbrel, 
and taking part in the show ; while* the great- 
est affairs of state were managed by Agatho- 
clea, the king’s mistress, her mother, and 
the pimp CEnanthes. At the first, indeed, 
they seemed to stand in need of Cleomeiies; 
for Ptolemy, being afraid of his brother 
Magas, who by his mother’s means had a 
great interest among the soldiers, gave Cleo- 
menes a place in his secret councils, and 
acquainted him with the design of taking off 
his brother. He, though all were for it, de- 
clared his opinion to the contrary, saying, 

The king, if it were possible, should have 
more brothers for the bettor security and 
stability of his affairs.” And Sosibius, the 
greatest favorite, replying, that they were 
not secitre of the mercenaries whilst Magas 
was alive, Cleomenes returned, that he need 
not trouble himself about that matter; for 
amongst the mercenaries there were above 
three thousand Pelo^wnnesians, who were 
his fast^riends? and whom he could command 
at any time with a nod. This discourse 
made Cleomenes for the present to be looked 
U]Mn as a man of great influence a;nd assured 
fidelity; Jbut afterwards, Ptolemy’s weakness 
increasing his fear, and he, as it usually 
happens, where there is no judgment and 
W'isdom, placing his security in general dis- 
trust and suspicion, it rendered Cleomenes 
•uspected to the courtiers, as having too 
much interest with the mercenaries ; and 
many had this saying in their mouths, that 
he was a, lion amidst a flock of sheep. For, 
in fact, such he seemed to be in the court, 


quietly watphing and keepins hi. 

all that went on. ® spo# 

He, therefore, gave up all thought of l 

ing for ships and soldiers from tie 
But receiving nevrs that Autigonus 
dead, that the Acbseans were engao-ed ' 
war with the jEtolians, and that tlw ^ 
of Peloponnesus, being now in very V,^!? 
distraction and disorder, ‘required and inv’ 
ted his assistance,, he desired leave te depart 
only with his friends, but coujd not obtain 
that, the king not so much as liearincr ijjg 
petition, being shut up amongst his women 
and wasting his hours in bacchanalian vip's 
and drinking parties. • But Sosibius, tlie 
chief minister and counsellor of state, tliom;lit 
that Cleomenes, being detained against his 
will, would grow ungovernable and dam;* r- 
ous, and yet that it was not safe to let him 
go, being an aspiring, daring man, and well 
acquainted with the diseases and weakiiesi 
of the kingdom. For neither could presents 
and gifts conciliate or content him ; hut 
even as Apis, while living in all possible 
plenty and apparent delight, yet desires to 
live as nature would provide^ for him, to 
range at liberty, and bound about tin* li( Ms, 
and can scarce endure to be under the priests’ 
keeping, so he could not brook their court- 
ship and soft entertainment, but sat like 
Achilles, 

and languished far, 

Desiring battle and the shout of war. 


ITis affairs standing in this condition, 
Nicagoras, the Messenian, came to Alexan- 
dria, a man that deeply hated Cleoiiieiies, yet 
pretended to be his friend ; for he had tor- 
formly sold Cleomenes a fair estate, hut 
never received the money, because Cleomenes 
was either unable, as it may be, or else, hv 
reason of his engagement in the wars and 
other distractions, nad no opportunity to 
pay him. Cleomenes, seeing him lauding, 
for he was then walking upon the q\iay, kind- 
ly saluted him, and asked what business 
brought him to Egypt. Nicagoras returned 
his compliment, and told him, that he oaine 
to bring some excellent war-horses to the 
king. And Cleomenes, with a smile sui>- 
joined, “ I could wish you had rather broagli 
young boys and musicf-girls; for tlmse noN> 
are the king’s chief occupation. ” Nicagor-'S 
at the moment smiled at the conceit ; b»n ^ 
few days after, he j>ut Cleomenes in niiiui o 
the estate that he had bought of him, ain 
desired his money, protesting that he 
not have troubled him, if his merchainm 
had turned out as profitable as he had i 

it would. Cleomenes replied, that he y' 
nothing left of ^l that had been 
At which answer, Nicagoras, being 
told Sosibius Cleomenes’s scoff 
king. He was delighted to receive the 
formation ; but desiring to have some 
reason to excite the king against Cleome 
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nersuaded Nicagoras to leave a letter written 
Gainst Cleomenes, importing that he had a 
if he could have gotten ships and 
M>iaC»r8, to surprise CjTene. Nicagoras wrote 
such a letter, and left Egypt. Four days 
alter, Sosibius brought the letter to Ptolemy, 
nretemling it was just then delivered him, 
and excited the young man’s fear and anger; 
inxMi which it was ‘agreed, that Cleomenes 
should tfe invited into a Jargo house, and 
treated ;vs formerly, but not suffered to go 

out again. . x /-fi j 

Thi'i usage was grievous to Cleomenes. and 
another inci<lent that occurred, made him 
feel his hopes to be yet more entirely over- 
cast. I’toleiny, the son of Chrysermas, a 
favorite of the king’s, had always shown 
civility to Cleomenes ; there was a consider- 
able nitiinacy between them, and they had 
l>et‘U used to talk freely together about the 
state. He, upon Cleoinenes’s desire, came 
to him, and spoke to him in fair t«uuns, sof- 
t iiing down nis suspicions and excusing the 
king’s conduct. But as he went out again, 
not knowing that Cleomenes followed him to 
tho door, he s^jverely reprimanded the keepers 
for thoir carelessness in looking after “so 
grcjit and so furious a wild beast.” This Cle- 
eineiies himself heard, and retiring before 
Ptolemy perceived it, told his friends what 
had been said. Upon this they cast off all 
formor hopes and determivied for viol(‘nt pro- 
ceedings, resolving to be revenged on Ptohmiy 
for his base and unjust dealing, to have sati.s- 
factioii for tlie affronts, to die as it becaim, 
Spartans, and not stay ’till, like fatt<?d sacrili- 
ces. they were butchered. For it was both griev- 
ous ami dishonorable for Cleomenes, who bad 
sec trued to come to terms with Antigonus, a 
brave warrior, and a man of action, to wait 
nn effeminate king’s leisure, till he should 
lay aside his timbrel and end his dance, and 
then kill him. 

These courses being resolved on, and Ptol- 
emy hajtpening at the same time to make a 
progress to Canopus, they first spr(‘ad abroa<I 
a report, that his freedom was ordered by 
the king, and, it being the custom for the 
king to send presents and an entertainment 

those whom he would free, Cleomenes’s 
friends made that provision, and sent it into 
the prison, thus imjwsing up)on the keep(*rs, 
who thought it had been sent by the king, 
r oj he sacrificeck, and gave them large por- 
tions. and with a garland upon his head, 
f a^tefl and made merry with his friends. It 
is sai(l that he began tne action sooner than 
h“ designed, having understood that a w'r- 
vant who was privy to the plot, had gone out 
t^* visit a mistre.ss that fie loved. This 
^a<le him afraid of a di.scovery ; and there- 
as soon as it was full noon, and all the 
sleeping ‘off their wine, he put on 
. and opening the seam to bare his ^ 

J’lght shoulder, with his drawn sword in his j 
hand, he issued forth, together with his friends 


provided in the same manner, making thirteen 
in all. One of them by name Hippitiis, was 
lame, and follow’ed the first onset very well, 
but when he presently perceived that they 
were more slow iil their advances for his 
sake, he desired them to run him through, 
and not ruin their enterprise by st;iying for 
an useless, unprofitable man. By chance an 
Alexandrian was then riding by the door ; 
him the threw otf, and setting llippihvs on 
horseback, ran tliroiigh tlie streets, and pro- 
claimed liberty to the people. But they, it 
seems, had courage enoiigii to praise ami ad- 
mire Cleomenes’s daring, hut not one luul 
the heart to follow and assist him. d'iin'o 
of them fell on Ptohuny, tlie son of Uhryser- 
mas, as he was coming out of the palace, and 
killed him. Anoth(*r I’tolemy, the offiiair in 
eharg(5 of the city, a<lvaneing against thtou 
in a chariot, they set upon, disjx'rsi'd his 
guanls and attendants, and pulling him out 
of the chariot, kill«‘d him u[>on the |)Iac(‘. 
Then they made toward tlm castle, design- 
ing to bn*ak o]>(‘n tlu^ ]>rison, relc.'ise those 
who wen* contined,' Hiul avail themselves of 
th(*ir numbers ; but the k(M*p(*rs W(*re too 
quick for tlu^ii, and Sfcured the j>assag<»s. 
Being battled in tliis att<»mpt,Cle()meM<‘s with 
his company roamed about the. city, noiio 
joining with liim, l)ut all retreating from 
and flying his apjiroach. 'Fliereforo, d(‘spair- 
ing of Snoqess, and saying to liis friends, 
that it wa? no womlcr that women ruled ov(*r 
in<‘n that wen* afraid of liberty, he bade 
them all die as bravely jui Ixa^ame his fol- 
lowers ami their own past aetions. 'I’liis 
saiil, Hippitas was tirst, as he de.'dred, run 
through by om? of the youngi*r men, ami 
then each of them readily ami resolutely fell 
ui>on Ids own swonl, (‘xce])t ranteus, the 
same wdio first surprised Megalopolis. This 
man, being of a very hamlsfime persrin, and 
a great lover of the Spartan distuplim*, the 
king had rnafh*. his dearest friend ; ami ho 
now l>ad 1dm, when lie had seen him ami 
the re.st fallen, die by tbeir example. Pan- 
t«ms walked over them as they lay, and 
prinked every one with his daggei^ to try 
whether any was alive, wheii he pricked 
Ch'omenes in the ankle, ami saw Idm turn 
uixui his back, he kissed him, sat down^ by 
him, ami when he w’as quite dejul, covered 
uj> the bo<ly, and then killed himHelf*over it. 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after the life which 
we haveparrated. having been kiiigof Sparta 
sixteen years. The news of their l.ill Inking 
noised through the city. Cratesiclea, though 
a woman of a great spirit, could not bear up 
against the weight of this affliction ; but 
embracing Cleomenes’s children, broke out 
into lamentations. Put the eldest boy, none 
8U8f>ect tig such a spirit in a child, thretf 
himself headlong from the top of the houiie. 
He was bruised very much, but not killed by 
the. fall, and was taken up crying, and ex- 
I pressing his resentment for not being per- 
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mitted to destroy himself. Pt6lemy, as soon 
as an account oi the action was brought him, 
gave order that Cleomenes’s body should be 
flayed and hung up, and that hfs children, 
mother, and the women that were with her, 
should be killed. Amongst these was Pan- 
teus’s wife, a beautiful and noble-looking 
woman, who had been but lately married, 
and suffered these disasters in the height 
of ■ her love. Her parents would not have 
her embark with Paiiteus, so shortly after 
they were married, though she eagerly de- 
sired it, but shut her up, and kept her 
forcibly at home. But a few days afr j 
ter, she procured a horse and a little mon- 
and escaping by night, made speed to 
Taenarus, where she embained for Egypt, 
came to her husband, and with him cheerfully 
endured to live in a foreign country. She 
gave her hand to Cratesiclea, as she was go- 
ing with the soldiers to execution, held up 
her robe, and begged her to be courageous ; 
who of herself was not in the least afraid of 
death, and desired nothing else but only to 
be killed before the children. When they 
were come to the place of execution, the chil- 
.dren were first killed before • Cratesiclea’s 
eves, and afterwards she herself, with only 
these words in her mouth, “O children, 
whither are you gone?’* But Panteus’s 
wife, fastening her dress close about her, 
and being a strong woman, in silence and 
perfect composure, looked after every one 
that was slaiu, and laid them decently out as 


far as circumstances would permit ; and f 
ter all were killed, rearraying her dreks 
drawing her clothes close about her, suffe^ 
ing none to come near or be an eye-Vitn^ 
of her fall, besides the executionor, jjj* 
courageously submitted to the stroke’ atui 
wanted nobody to look after her or Mind h/r 
up after she was dead. Thus in h^r 
the modesty of her mind appeared, and t 
that guard upon ^Jer body which slfe ahvavs 
kept when alive. And she, ii; the declining 
age of the Spartans, shewed that 
were no unequal rivals of the men, and was 
an instance of a courage superior to the af- 
fronts of fortune. 

A few days after, those that watched the 
hanging body of Cleomenes, saw a ]ar;rp 
snake winding about his head, and covpiiri^ 
his face, so that no bird of prey would 11 v i 
it. This made the king 8uper.stitiou>lv 
afraid, and set the women upon several ex- 
piations, as if he had been some extraordina- 
ry being, and one beloved by the gods, tlint 
had been slain. And the Alexandrians iiuuK' 
processions to the place, and gave Cleoment's 
the title of hero, and son of thq gods, till t!i»» 
philosophers satisfied them by saying, that 
as oxen breed bees, putrifying horses hived 
W'asps, and beetles rise from the carcasses of 
dead asses, so the humors and juices of the 
marrow of a man’s body, coagulating, 
duce serpents. Ayd this the ancients ob- 
serving, appropriated a serpent, rather than 
I any other creature, to heroes. 


TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 


Having completed the first two narratives 
we now may proceed to take a view of mis- 
fortunes, not less remarkable, in the Roinuii 
couple, and with the lives of Agis and Cleo- 
menes, comp.are these of Tiberius and Cains. 
They were the sons of Tiberius Gracchus, 
who, though he had been once censor, twice 
consul. And twice had triumphed, yet was 
more renowned and esteemed for his virtue 
than his honors. Upon this account, after 
the death of Scipio who overthrew flanni- 
bal, he was thought w’orthy to match with 
his daulfhter Cornelia, though there had been 
no friendship or familiarity between Scipio 
and him, but rather the contrary. There is 
a story told, that he once found in his bed- 
chamber a couple of snakes, and that the 
sooth-sayers, being consulted concerning the 
prodigy, advised that he should neither kill 
them both nor let them both escape; adding, 
that if the male serpent was killed, Tiberius 
fi^Jiould die, and if the female, Cornelia. And 
that, therefore, Tiberius, who extremely loved 
his wife, and thought, besides, that it was 
much more liis part, who was an old man, 
to die, than it was hers, who as yet was but 


a young woman, killed the male serj^ent, and 
let the female escape ; and soon after him- 
self died, leaving behind him twelve chiUlren 
borne to him by Cornelia. 

CoriK'lia, taking upon herself all the care 
of the household and the education of 
children, approved her^self so discreet a mat- 
ron, so affectionate a mother, and so constant 
and noble-spirited a widow, that Tibcrins 
seemed to all men to have done nothing nn- 
reasonable, in choosing to die for such a 
man ; who, when king Ptolemy himseli 
proffered her his crown, and would have mar- 
ried her, refused it, and choge rather to 
a widow. In this state she continuetl. am 
lost all her children, except one daughter, 
who was married to Scipio the younger, am 
two sons, Tiberius and Caius, whose lues 
we are now writing. . . 

These she brought up with such care, t »a 
though .they were without dispute in 
endowments and dispositions the first 
the Romans of their time,* yet they seem‘d 
to owe their virtues even more to their yam- 
tion than to their birth. And as, m 
statues and pictures made of Castor and i 
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lux though the brothers resemble one an- 
otlV^r. yet there is a difference to be perceived 
ill their countenances, between the one, 
who delighted in the cestus, and the other, 
tifit was famous in the course, so between 
tiuwe two noble youths, though there was a 
stronir general likeness in their common love 
of foi titude and temperance, in their liberal- 
itv. theis eloquence, and their greatness of 
iiiiiid, vet in their actions an‘d administrations 
of public affAirs, a considerable variation 
jihowt'd itself. It will not be amiss before 
proceed, to mark the difference between 
them. 

l iherius, in the form and expression of his 
countenance, and in his gesture and motion, 
was gentle and composed ; but Cains, earnest 
and vehement. And so, in tlieir public 
sj)eeches to the people, the one s]ioke in a 
(piiet orderly manner, standing throughout 
on the same spot ; the other would walk 
ahont t)n the hustings, and in the heat of 
Ids orations, pull his gown oft* his shoulders, 
and was the first of all the Romans that us«*<l 
such gestures ; as Cleon is said to have b(*en 
the tirst oratfjr among the Athenians that 
pulled off his cloak and smote his thigh, when 
addressing the people. Caius’s oratory was 
impetuous and passionate, making ev(‘ry- 
thiug tell to the utmost, whereas 'I'iberius 
was gentl(‘, rather, and persuasive, awaken- 
ing (“motions of pity. Ili^i diction was pun*, 
and carefully correct, while that of Cains 
was Vehement aUd rich. So ]ikewis(^ in 


their way of living, and at their tables, Tilx'- 
rius was frugal and plain, Cains, coinpanul 
w ith other men temp(‘rate and even aust(‘re, 
lud contrasting with his brother in a fond- 
m ss tor new fashions and raritif'S, as appears 
ill Drusus’s charge against him, that h<? had 
hought some silver dolphins, to the value of 
twelve hundred and fifty drachmas for every 
p)uiid weight. 

i lie same difference that appeared in their 
diction, was observable also in their temjxM’s. 
1 li** one was mild and reasonable, the otlier 
rougli and passionate, and to that degree, 
that oitmi, in the midst of speaking, he w’as 
hurried aw’ay by his passion, against hi.s 
Jndgint nt, that his voice lost its tone, and he 
‘♦'gaii to pass into mere abusive talking, 
^}'*^'iling his whole .speech. As a remedjy h) 
US excess, he made use of an ingenious 
■‘^Tvant of his, ohe Licinius, who stood con- 
^ ^iitly behind him with a sort of pitchpipe, 
or instrument to regulate the voice by, and 
w I'diever he perceived his master’s tone alter 
J fi 1 with anger, he struck a soft note 
i n his pipe, on hearing which, Cains im- 
led lately checked the vehemence of hi.s pas- 
hii? voice, grew quieter, and allowed 

tl ^ ^ recalled to temper. Such are 

hiu . **®*^^®* between the two brothers ; 
enpm* valor in war against their country's 
if?’ justice in the government of i 
subjects, their care and industry in office, j 
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and their self-command in all that regarded 
their pleasures were equally remarkable in 
both. 

Tiberius was the elder by nine years ; 
ow’ing to which their actions as public ukmi 
were divided by the difference ot the times 
in which tho.se of the one and tho.se of the 
other were perforim*d. And one of the 
principal cau.ses of tlie failure of their enter- 
prises W’as this interval betwemi thi‘ir 
eart'er.s. and the Avant of combination of 
their efforts. The ]>ovver thev would liave 
(‘xercised, had they fiourished both tog(*tln‘r, 
could scarcely have faiksl to oveucome all 
resi.stance. must tlierefon* giv(‘ an 

account of each of tliem singly, and lii-st of 
the (‘Idest. 

Tib(“rius, immediately on his attaining 
manliood. had siicli a nqnitation, tliat lio 
wa.s admitt(“d into the college of tin* augurs, 
and that in c<)nsi(l(‘r:ition more of his early 
virtue than of his noble birth, d'his ajux’ar- 
ed by wliat Apjtins (’landiiis did; who, 
though he. had bec'u consul and C(*nsor, ami 
w'as now tin* liead of tin* Roman seinib*, and 
had the higlit;st H(‘n.se of his own ]»l;ic(* and 
merit, at a jniblie feast of tie* augiii’s, 
addres.s(“(l hims(*lf op(‘nly to 'riberins, and 
with great expressions of kindness, often‘(l 
him his danghtiT in marriag<‘. And wli(*u 
'riberins gladly aeec'pted, and the agrecmient 
had thus b(‘en coin] •l« (ed. Appins, returning 
home, no .soom*r had n'aeli(“d his door, but 
he called to his wife and e>'i(‘d out in a loud 
voice, “ () Antistia, 1 hav(‘ co’'tra(‘ted onr 
dauglibu’ (’landia to a husband ” Sin*, 
b(*ing aina/.e(l, answ(*n‘(l, “ Hut why so 
.smbhudy, or what nit'an-; this hast(*? Rn- 
l(*s.s you have ]irovided 'i'ilierins (irawdins 
for li("r bii'^band.” I am not ignorant that 
s<^)me apjdy this story to 'rilterins, the father 
of tlie (;rac(*hi, ami Seipio Africanns; but 
mo.si ndatt^ it as W(* have. done. And Holy- 
bins waites, that aft(“r tie* deatli ol 5eipio 
Africanns, tin? m'arcst r»“lations ot (>orm*lia, 
preferring 'riberins to all otli**r competitors, 
gav«j her to him in marriage, not Jiaving 
i)(‘en engaged or proinis(‘d to any one by her 
father. 

'riii.s young Tiberius, accordingly, ser/ing 
in Africa under the younger Seipio, W’ho ha<l 
marri(*d his sister, and living ther(% under 
the same tent with him, soon learm‘d to 
estimate the noble spirit of his commander, 
w’hich was fit to insj>ire str. tig b vlings of 
emulation in virtue and dc.sin* U> pnjve 
merit in action, and in a short time ho 
excelled all the 3 ’oung men of tli(5 arinA" in 
obedience and courage ; and ho wa-s tho 
first tha mounted the enemy ’.s wall, an 
Fannins saj's, who writes, that he himself 
climbed up with him, and was partaker in* 
the achievement. He was regarded, while 
he continued with the ^anny,* with great 
affection ; and left behind him on his depar- 
ture a strong desire for his return. 
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After that expedition, being chosen pay- 
master, it was nis fortune to serve in the 
war against the Numantiiies, under the I 
command of Cains Mancinus, the consul, a 
person of no bad character, but the most 
unfortunate of all the Roman generals. 
Notwithstanding, amidst the greatest mis- 
fortunes, and in the most unsuccessful 
enterprises, not only the discretion’ and 
valor of Tiberius, but also, which was still 
more to be admired, the great respect and 
honor which he showed for his general, were 
most eminently remarkable ; though the 
general himself, when reduced to straits, 
forgot his own dignity and office. For 
being beaten in various gieat battles, he 
endeavored to dislodge by night, and leave 
his camp ; which the Numantines perceiving, 
immediately possessed themselves of his 
camp, and pursuing that part of the forces 
which was in flight, slew those that were in the 
rear, hedged the whole army in on every 
side, and forced them into difficult ground, 
whence there could be no possibility of an 
escape. Mancinus, despairing to make his 
way through by force, sent a ^messenger to 
desire a truce, and conditions of peace. 
But they refused to give their confidence to 
any one except Tiberius, and required that 
he should be sent to treat with them. This 
was not only in regard to the young man’s 
own character, for he had a great reputation 
amongst the soldiers, but also in remem- 
brance of his father Tiberius, who, in his 
command against the Spaniards, had re- 
duced great numbers of them to subjection, 
but granted a peace to the Numantines, and 
prevailed upon the Romans to keep it punc- 
tuallv and inviolably. 

Tiberius was accordingly despatched to 
the enemy, whom he persuaded to accept of 
several conditions, and he himself complied 
with others ; and by this means it is beyond 
a qudSition, that he saved twenty thousand 
of the Ron^an citizens, besides attendants 
and camp followers. However, the Numan- 
tiues r<itained possession of all the property 
they had found and plundered in the encamp- 
ment ; and amongst other things were Ti- 
berius’s books of accounts, containing the 
whole transjictions of his quaestorsliip, which 
he waSfyextremely anxious to recover. And 
tljoiPCfore, when the army were already upon 
their march, he returned to Numantia, 
accompanied with only three or Jour of his 
friends; and making his applicfition to the 
officers of the Numantines, ho entreated that 
they would return him his books, lest his 
enemies should have it in their power to 
reproach him with not being able to give an 
account of the moneys intrusted to him. 
*The •Numantines joyfully embraced this 
opportunity of obliging him, and invited 
him into the city; as he stood hesitating, 
they came up and took him by the hands, 
and, begged that he would no longer look 


upon them as enemies, but believe . 
be his friends, and treat them a* ! ^ 
Tiberius thought it well to consent des'irn ‘ 
as he was to have his books returned 
was afraid lest he should disoblige tiK-in hv 
showing any distrust. As soon as he ente? 
ed into the city, they first offered him frxid 
and made every kind of entreaty that he 
would sit down and eat somethingjn tht^ir 
company. Afterwards they returnixl hi^ 
hooks, and gave him the liberty to take 
whatever he wished for in the remainlnir 
spoils. He, on the other hand, would accord 
of nothing but some frankincense, which he 
used in his public sacrifices, and, hiiMin^ 
them farewell with every expression of kinii. 
ness, departed. 

When he returned to Rome, he found the 
whole transaction censured and repro.ichcd, 
as a proceeding that was base, and scanda- 
lous to the Romans. But the relations and 


friends of the soldiers, forming a large Wly 
among the people, came flocking to Tiherius, 
whom they acknowledged • as the preserver 
of so many citizens, imputing to the general 
all the miscarriages which ha!d liajipencd. 
Those who cried out against what hiid been 
done, urged for imitation the example of 
their ance.stors, who stripped and lianded 
over to the Samnites not only the gmierab 
who had consented to the terms of release, 
but also all the qfeoestors, for examjdc, and 
tribunes, who had in any way implicated 
themselves in the agreement, laying the 
guilt of perjury and breach of conditions on 
tlieir heads. But, in this affair, tlie poi)U- 
lace, showing an extraordinary kindness 
and affection for Tiberius, indeed voted 
that the consul should be stripped ami put 
in irons, and so delivered to the Numantines; 
but for the sake of Tiberius, spared all tlie 
other officers. It may be probable, also, 
that Scipio, who at tliat time was the great- 
est and most powerful man among tlie 
Romans, contributed to save him, though 
indeed he was also censured for not protec^ 
ing Mancinus too, and that he did not exert 
himself to maintain the •observance of tlie 
articles of peace which had been agreed 
upon by his kinsman and friend Tiherius. 
But it may be presumed that the difference 
between them was for the most part due to 
ambitious feelings, and to the iriemls am 
reasoners who urged on Tiberius, ami, as i 
was, it never amounted to any thing tha 
might not have been remedied, orth.at 
really bad. Nor can I think that Tih'*riu 
would ever have met with his misfortiin 
if Scipio had been concerned in 
his measures; but he was away 
Numantia, when Tiberius, upon the 
ing occasion, first came forward as a leg»» 

Of the land which the Romans 
conquest, from their neighbors, part J 
sold publicly, and turned the remainder i 
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common ; this common land they assij^ed 
u) such of the citizens as were poor and in- 
di 'rent. for which they were to pay only a 
sruall acknowledgment into the public treas- 
urv. Ihit when the wealthy men began to 
olb r larger rents, and drive the poorer people 
out, it was enacted by law, that no person 
wiiatever should enjoy more than five hun- 
tlr* (i acfes of ground. This act for some 
time checked the avarice of the richer, and 
as of great assistance to the jxiorer people, 
\\ ill) retained under it their respective pro- 
|n)rtions of ground, as they had been former- 
Iv reiiti'd by them. Afterwards the rich 
inrii of tiie neighborhood contrived to get 
tii. se lands again into their possession, under 
(, ilier people’s names, and at last would not 
fiUck to claim most of them publicly in their 
own. 'I'he poor, who were thus d(*prived of 
their farms, were no longer either ready, as 
they had formerly been, to serve in war or 
careful in the, education of their children ; 
insomuch that in a short time there wer«' 
comparatively few freemen remaining in all 
Jtalv, which swarmed with workhouses full 
of foreign-boMi slaves. Th«\se the rich men 
employed in cultivating their ground, of 
whicirthey dispossessed the citizcms. Cains 
Lielius, tin* intimate friend of Scipio, under- 
titok to reform this abuse ; but meeting wdtli 
Opposition from men of authority, and fmir- 
ing a disturbance, he ?^on desisted, and 
received the name of the Wise or the Prn- 
d»nt, both whiclr meanings belong to the 
Latin word Sapiens. 

Hut 'i'il)erius, being elected tribune of the 
p'ople, entered ui>on that design without 
delay, at the instigation, as is most com- 
inonlv stated, of Diophanes, the rhetorician, 
and hlossius, the j)hilosopher . l)iophain*s 
was a refugee from MiU’lene, the otlier was 
an Italian, of the city orCuma, and w'as ed- 
ucated there under Antipater of Tarsus, who 
atterwards did him the honor to dedicate 
«<)me uf his philosophical lectures to him. 

Some have al.so charged Cornelia, the moth- 
er of Tiberius, with contributing tow'ards 
It. beoause she frequently upbraided her .sons, 
tliat the Komans as yet rather called her the 
dani,dd«*r of Scipio, tliau the mother of the 
Craccld. Others again say that Spurins 
0*sunniiis was the chief occasion. He wms 
‘‘ nian of the same age with Tiberin.s, and 
Ills rival for rephtatioii as a public speaker; 
and when Tiberius, at his return from the 
uniyaign, found him tg have got far beyond 
‘•In in fame and influence, and to be much 
i' l'ki'rl up to, he thought to outdo him, bv 
aU 'mpting a popular enterprise of this dif- 
and of such great consequence. But 
brother Cains has left it usin writiilg, that 
riberius went through Tuscany to 
* uinantia, and found the country almost 
^I'opulated, there being hardly any free hus- 
ft?!' or shepherds, but for the piost part 
‘ y barbarian, imported slaves, he then first 
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conceived the course of policy which in the 
secjuel proved so fatal to his family, rhough 
it IS also movst certain that the |H‘ople thein- 
selves chiefly excited his zeal and det(*rmina- 
tion in the prosecution of it, by setting up 
W'ritings iqx>n the |>orches, walls, and monu- 
ments, calling iqx)n him to reinstate the 
poor citizens in tlndr former posst'ssions. 

How'ev(*r, In* did not draw up his law 
without the advice and assistance of those 
citizfus^ that were then most eminent for 
their virtue and authority ; amongst whom 
were Crassns, the high-j)rit'st. Mucins Sem- 
vola, the lawyer, w ho at that time was con- 
sul, and Clainlins Apj>ins, his falh{*r-in-law. 
Never did any law apjvear more moderate 
and gentle, es])ecially being enaeted against 
such gr<*at oppression and avaricu*. For they 
who ought to have been severely ])nnislie(l 
for transgre.ssing tin* foriin‘r laws, and should 
at least have lost all tln*ir titles to such lands 
which they had nnjnstly nsnr])eil, wen* laot- 
withstanding to n'ceive a juice for (juitting 
tln*ir unlawful claims, and giving nj» their 
lands to those lit owners who stood in in'ed of 
helj). ' But tlg)ugh this reformation w.-is man- 
aged w'ith so miicli t(*inh‘rin*ss, that, all the 
fornn*!* transactions being |*ass(*d over, the 
[)eoj)le were only thankful to jU'evi'iit al)U.se.s 
of the like nature for tin* future, yet, on tho 
other hand, tin*, moiieyc**! men, and those of 
great estates, wc*re exas))erated. through their 
covetous f(*(*lings against tin; law' its(*lf, and 
against the law' giv(*f, through anger and 
l)arty sjiirit. 'Tin y thenTer;; r nleavored to 
S(*(luce the ])eoj)l(‘, dt claring that Tilx rins 
W'as designing a general redivision of lands, 
to overthrow' tin; governnn'iit, and j)ut all 
tilings into confusion. 

But tln*y had no sncc'*8‘^. For Tiberius, 
•maintaining an honorable ainl just cause, 
and possessed of eloquence sunicient to have 
ma<le a less creditable action a|)j)ear ]>lausi- 
al»l<;, wa.s no safe or easy antagonist, when, 
with the ])eoj)le crowding around tin; hust- 
ings, he took his place, and sj>oke in ludialf 
of the poor. “ The savage beasts,” yaid he, 

“ in Italy, have their ]>articiilar dens, tliey 
have tlieir places of r(;jK).se and refuge ; but 
the men wlio bear arms, and expos<3 their 
lives for the safety of their country, enjoy 
ill the meantime ntithing more-* it but 
the air and light ; and having no hous^si or 
settlements of their own, are constrained 
to wander from place to j*! lo; vvith their 
wives and ^lildren.” He t(d<l them that the 
commanders w’ere guilty of a ridiculous error, 
when, at the head of Iheir armies, they ex- 
horted the common soldiers b> fight for their 
sepulch ss and altars: when not any amongst 
so many Romans is possessed of either altajr 
or monument, neither liave they any houiK^ 
of their own, or hearths of their ancestor.*! to 
defend. They fought indeed, and were slain, 
but it was to maintain the luxury and the 
wealth of other mem They were styled the 
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masters of the world, but in the mean time 
had not one foot of ground which they could 
call their own. An harangue of this nature, 
spoken to an enthusiastic and sympathizing 
audience, by a j^erson of commanding spirit 
and genuine feeling, no adversaries at that 
' t^ie were competent to oppose. Forbearing, 
therefore, all discussion and debate, they 
addressed themselves to Marcus Octavius, 
his fellow-tribune, who being a young man 
of a steady, orderly character, and an inti- 
mate friend of Tiberius, upon this account 
declined at first the task of opposing him 
but at length, over persuaded with the re- 
eated importunities of numerous considera- 
le persons, he was prevailed upon to do so, 
and hindered the passing of the law; it being 
the rule that any tribune has a power to 
hinder an act, ^ncl that all the rest can effect 
nothing, if only one of them dissents. Tibe- 
rius, irritated at these proceedings, present- 
ly laid aside this milder bill, but at the same 
time preferred another ; which, as it was 
more grateful to the common people, so it 
was much more severe against the wrong- 
doers, commanding them to make an imme- 
diate surrender of all lands which, contrary 
to former laws, had come into their posses- 
sion. Hence there arose daily contentions be- 
tween him and Octavius in their orations. 
However, though tliey express(*d theins<‘lves 
with the utmost heat and (hdermination, they 
yet were never known to descend to any per- 
sonal reproaches, or in their j)assion to let 
slip any indecent expressions, so as to dero- 
gate from one another. 

For not alone 

In revellings and Bacchic play, 

but also in contentions and political animosi- 
ties, a noble nature and a tejuperate educa- 
tion stay and compose the mind. Observ- 
ing, however, that Octavius himself was an 
offender against this law, and detained a 
great quantity of ground from the com- 
monalty, Tiberius desired him to forbt'ar 
opposing him any further, and proff<‘red, for 
the public good, though he himself had but 
an indifferent estate, to pay a price for 
Octavius’s share at his own cost and charges. 
But upon the refusal of this proffer by Octa- 
vius, hq^then interposed an edict, prohibiting 
all magistrates to exercise their respective 
functions, till such time as the law was 
either ratified or rejected by public votes. 
He further sealed up the gates of Saturn’s 
temple, so that the treasurers could neither 
take any money out from thence, or put an^' 
in. He threatened to impose a severe fine 
upon those of the praetors who presumed to 
disobey his commands, insomuch that all 
file officers, for fear bf this penalty, inter- 
mitted the exercise of their several jurisdic- 
tions. Upon this, the rich proprietors put 
themselves into mourning, Vrent up and 
down melancholy and dejected ; they entered 


also into a conspiracy against Tiberius a A 
procured men to murder him ; so that h 
also, with all men’s knowledge, whenevr 
he went abroad, took with him a sword-staff 
such as robbers use, called in Latin a do/o^’ 

When the day appointed was come, aiid 
the people summoned to give their 
the. rich men seized upon the voting urn,’ 
and' Carried them away by force ;*th(Ls all 
things were in confusion. But when Ti- 
berius’s party appeared strohg enough to 
oppose the contrary faction, and drew to- 
gether in a body, with the resolution to do 
so, Manlius and Fulvius, two of the consular 
quality, threw themselves before Tiberius, 
took him by tlie hand, and with tears iu 
their eyes, begged of him to desist. Tilu;. 
riu.s, considering the mischiefs that were all 
hut now occurring, and having a great re- 
spect for two such eminent p(‘rsons, do- 
manded of them what they w^oiild advise 
him to do. They acknowledged tlnunsclves 
unfit to advise in a matter of so gr(\at im- 
portance, but earnestly entreated iiini to 
leave it to the determination of the senat>*. 
But wlien the senate assembff?d, and couM 
not bring the business to any result, throui:h 
the pnwalence of the rich faction, he tli-n 
wms driven to a course neither legal nor fair, 
and proposed to deprive Octavius of his 
tribuneship, it being impossible for him in 
any other w'ay to ^'et the law brought to the 
vote. At first he addressed him ]mhlio!y, 
with entreaties couched in the kindest terms, 
and taking him by his hands, besouglit liiiii, 
that now, in the presence of all tlu^ people, 
he would take this opportunity to ol)lice 
them, in granting only that request which 
was ill itself so just and reasonable, beiiii; 
but a small recompense in regard of 
'many dangers and hardships which they had 
undergone for the public safety. Octavius, 
however, w'ould by no means be persuaded 
to compdiance ; iq’>on which d'iberius dt'cland 
openly, that seeing they two were united iu 
the same office, and of equal authority, it 
would be a difficult matter to conq'tose tlieif 
difference on so weighty a matter without a 
civil war; and that the only remedy wlii^'h 
he knew, must be the dep')Osing one of them 
from their office. He desired, therefore 
tliat Octavius would summon the people to 
pass their verdict upion him first, averring 
that he would willingly relinquish his uu- 
thority if the citizens desired it. Octaviu^ 
refused ; and Tiberius then said he woul'l 

himself put to the peojde the question oi 
Octavius’s depiosition, if upon mature delu^ 
eration he did not alter his mind; and afwf 
this declaration, he adjourned the assembly 
till the next day. 

When the people were met together again, 
Tiberius placed himself in the rostra, an ^ 
endeavored a second time to persuade 
vius. But all being to no purpose, he 
f erred the whole matter to the people, 
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\ncf on them to vote at once, whether Octa- 
vius should be deposed or not ; and wlien 
Icventeen of the thirty-five tribes had al- 
ready voted against him, and there wanted 
onlv the votes of one tribe more for his final 
derrivation, Tiberius put a short stop to the 
proceeilings, and once more renewed liis im- 
{khI uni ties ; he embraced and kissed him 
i, fore all the assembly, begging, with all 
earTiestness imaginable, that he '%vould 
u'^ith* r siitTey himself to incur the dishonor, 
iiiir him to be reputed the author and pro- 
moter of so odious a measure. Octavius, 
we an* told, did seem a little softened and 
moved with these entreaties ; his e3’es filletl 
with tears, ami he continued silent for a 
ouisiderahle time. But ju’csentlv' looking 
towards the rich men and proi)riet<)rs of 
(statt's, who stood gathered in a body to- 
^'.‘tlior. partly for shame, and partly for fear 
of tii'-i:raciiig hims(*lf with them, he boldly 
hade. Tihmins use any severity he ]>leased. 
'riie law for his d(‘privation lu'iiig thus vot(*d, 
Tiberius ordered one of his servants, whom 
he ha<l made a fre(*man, to remove Octavius 
fnun the rostra, (*mploying his own domestic 
freed servants in the stead of the ]>ublic 
officers. And it made the aeticm S(*em all 
the sadder, that Octavius was dragge<l out 
in such an ignominious manner, 'rin* peo- 
ple iiumedijitel^’^ assaulted him, whilst tlie 
rich men ran in to liis asystanof*. Octavius, 
with some ditliculty, w’as snatch(*d awa\’, and 
fwitely eeiiv(*3’ed out of the crowd; though a 
trusty servant of his, who had ]>laeed him- 
selt in front of his master that he. might 
ax'-ist his escaj^e, in keeping off the multi- 
tude, liad his ey(*s struck out, much to tin* 
dispItMsure of Tilx'rius, who ran with till 
ha>te. whon In* perceived the disturbance, 
to appease the rioters. 

1 his being done, the# law concerning the 
lands was ratified and confii med, and thre<* 
cornini>si()ners were appointed, to make a 
survey (,f tl,p grounds and see tin; same 
Cfjually <livid«Ml. d'hese were Tiberius him- 
a'*lt, C laudius Appius, his father-in-law, and 
Ins brother, Cains (Iracchus, who at this 
time was not at Home, but in the army 
under the command of Scipio Africanus 
‘’Tore >»mnantia. TJiese things were trans- 
a< fi-d diberius without any disturbance, 
ooim daring to offer any resistance to him; 
sides which, gave the appointment as 
1 uine in ()cta\*ius’s place, not to any per- 
n of distinction, but to a certain Mnciu.s, 
ne of Ids own clients. The great men of 
city were therefore utterly offended, and, 
should grow yet more popu- 
“‘ y all opportunities of affronting 
publicly ill the .senate house. For when 
usual, to have a tent 
I’**^^*^ charge for his use, 
dividing the lands, though it was a, 
in 1 ^ granted to persons employed 

uisiuess of much less importance, it was 
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peremptorily refused to him; and the allow- 
ance made him for his daily expenses was 
fixed to nine oIm> 13 only. The chief pro- 
mottn* of these affronts was Publius Nasiea, 
who openly ahanduned himsi^lf to his feel- 
ings of hatred against 'riberius, being a 
large holder of the jnildie lands, and not a 
little resenting now to ht* turned out of th^ni 
by force. 'Flu* ]>eid>le, on the otlu'r liaud, were 
.still more and more excited, insomuch that a 
little aft(*r this, it happening that one of Tibe- 
rius’s lri<*nds died smldenlv, and his body 
Ixdng mark(*d with malignant-looking s])o(.s, 
they ran, in a tumultuous manner, to his 
fmu'ial, crying aloud that tin* man was 
pi)i.xt»nc(l. 'Flaw took tin* hicr uj>on their 
slmuldcrs, and stoixl over it. whili* it was 
})lacc<l on tin* pile, and reallv seem(‘<l to have 
fair groumls for th(*ir suspieion of foul ^day. 
F'or the body burst open, anti such a ([uan- 
tit\' of corrupt humors issued out, that tho 
funeral tin* was extinguished, and w’h(*n it 
was again kiiulh'd, the wood still woiihl not 
burn; iii.somueh that they w«‘rt* constrained 
to carry the eorj)se to another placa*. wheni 
with much ditfieiilty it t(M)k fire. Ih*sides 
this, 'Fiherii^, that he might incense th(3 
jx'oph* vet, more*. )>nt himself into mourning, 
brought his children amongst the crowd, and 
entreated the j-jeople to )»rovide for them and 
their mother, as if he iiow' d(‘spaired (ff his 
ow’u s<‘eurity. 

About this time, king Attaln.s, siirnamed 
I'hilonu'tor, died, and Ihid<*mnH, a Jk*r- 
j.;amenian, hroiight his last will to Rome, by 
whi<‘.h he had inad«* the Roman ]x*ople his 
heirs. d'iheiins, to ]»lease the people, im- 
iiiediatelv ])ro)tosed making a law, that all 
the money whicli Attains left, shouM he »lis- 
tril)ute<l aii'ongst such ]>oor eiti/.ims as were 
to he sharers of the puhlie lamls, for the lx*t- 
tt'r enabling them to j>roe<M*d in stocking and 
cnltivating their ground ; and as for the cities 
that w'ere in the territories of Attains, he flr‘- 
clared that the disj)(>salof them did not at all 
belong to tlie senate, but to th»* jK-o}»le, and 
that he liimself would ask their pleasure. her«*- 
in. 1^3* this he offended tin* senate m?>re than 
ever he had <lone before, and Pompeius Htof>d 
up, ami acquainted them that he. was tho 
next m ighbor to 'I'iberius, and sr> liad the op- 
j)ortunit3' of knowing that Kudennvi, the Per- 
gamenian, had ])re.sented Ti her iu.s^with a 
ro3'al diadem and a purple robe, a.s hefrjro 
long he w^as to he king of Rome, Quintus 
Metellus iJiso upbraided him, saying, that 
when his father w’as cens(>r, the Romans, 
whenever: he happened to he going homo 
from a siipj^'r, used to put out all their lights, 
lest they should be fiK*en hav^^ indulged 
themselves in feasting xml drinking at un- 
j 8ea.sonahle hours, wherea.s now, the most 
' digent and audacious of the fwiople were 
found with their torches at night, following 
Tiberias home.. Titus Auniits, a man of no 
great repute for either justice or temperance^ 
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but famous for his skill in putting and an- 
swering questions, challenged Tiberius to the 
proof by wager, declaring him to have de- 
posed a magistrate who by law was sacred 
and inviolable. Loud clamor ensued, and 
Tiberius, quitting the senate hastily, called 
together the people, and summoning Annius 
to appear, was proceeding to accuse him. But 
Annius, being no great sjieaker, nor of any 
repute compared to him, sheltered himself in 
his own particular art, and desired that he 
might propose one or two questions to Tiberi- 
us before he entered upon the chief argument. 
This liberty being granted, and silence pro- 
claimed, Annius proposed his question. If 
you,” said he, “had a design to disgrace and 
defame me, and I should apply myself to one 
of your colleagues for redress, and he should 
come forward to my assistance, would you for 
that reason fall into a passion, and depose 
him ? ” Tiberius, they say, was so much dis- 
concerted at this question, that, though at 
other times his assui ance as well as his readi- 
ness of speech w'as always remarkable, yet 
now he was silent and made no reply. 

For the present he dismissed the assembly. 
But beginning to understand thkt the course 
he had taken with Octavius had created of- 
fence even among the populace as W'ell as the 
nobility, because the dignity of the tribunes 
seemed to be violated, which had alw^ays con- 
tinued till that day sacred and honorable, 
he made a spec'ch to the people in justification 
of himself ; out of w hich it may not be im- 
proper to collect some particulars, to give an 
impression of his force and persuasiveness in 
speaking. “ A tribune,” he said, “of the 
people, is sacred indeed, and ought to bi? in- 
violable, because in a manner consecrated to 
be the guardian and protector of them ; but if 
he degenerate so far as to oppress the people, 
abridge their powers, and take away their lib- 
erty of voting, he stands deprived by his 
own act of his honors and immunities, by the 
neglect of the duty, for w hich the honor w\as 
bestowed upon him. Otherwise we should be 
under the obligation to let a tribune do his 
pleasure, though he should proceed to destroy 
the capitol or set fire to the arsenal. lie w ho 
should make these attempts, would be a bad 
tribune. lie who assails the power of the peo- 
ple, is no longer a tribune at all. Is it not in- 
concei^ble, that a tribune should have power 
to imprison a consul, and the people have no 
authority to degrade him when he uses that 
honor which he received from them, to their 
detriment V For the tribunes, as well as the 
consuls, hold office by the people’s votes. The 
kingly government, which comprehends all 
sorts ot authority in itself alone, is morever 
elevated by the greatest and most religious 
Bolemnity imaginable into a condition of 
sanctity. But the citizens, notwithstanding 
this, deposed Tarquin, when he acted wrong- 
fully ; and for the crime of one single man, 
the ancient government under which Rome 


was built, was abolished for ever. What ’ 
there in all Rome so sacred and venerable m 
the vestal virgins, to whose care alone 
preservation of the eternal fire is conunitted? 
yet if one of these transgress, she is buried 
alive; the sanctity which for the gods’ sak(*8 
is allowed them, is forfeited when they of- 
fend against the gods. ^ So likew ise a tribune 
retains not his inviolability, which for tin* 
pie’s sake was accorded to him, wheil lie (jf. 
fends against the people, and attacks tln^fomi- 
dations of that authority from whenc(* he de- 
rived his owm. We esteem him to be lH;T;^iiy 
chosen tribune who is elected only by the 
majority of votes ; and is not theirfore the 
same person much more lawfully degra(h«b 
when by a general consent of them all, tin y 
agree to depose him? Nothing is so saert-d 
as religious offerings ; yet the people were 
never prohibited to make use of tln'in, but 
suffered to remove and carry them wher- 
ever they f)leased ; so likewise, as it were 
some sacred present, they have lawful power 
to transfer the tribuneship from one nian’s 
hands to another’s. Nor can that aiitlnuity 
be thought inviolable and irreinovabh? which 
many of those wdio have held it, have of their 
owui act surrendered, and desired to be dis- 
charged from.” 

These were the principal heads of Tii)o- 
rius’s apology. But his friends, api)roliend- 
ing the dangers which seemed to threaten 
him, and the conspiracy that w^as gathei iiu^ 
hea<i against him, were of, opinion, that the 
safest way would bo for'hirn to petition that 
he might be continued tribuiK' ,for tlie year 
ensuing. U})on this consideration, he aL,"am 
end(*avored to secure the people’s good-will 
with fresh law\s, making the years of serviii:; 
in the war few'er than formerly, grant inglb't’r- 
ty of appeal from the judges to the peitj'le, 
and joining to the senators, wdio were judi^cs 
at that time, an equal number of citiz'Mis (u 
the horsemen’s degree, endeavoring ns nnieh 
as in him lay to lessen the power of tie* sen- 
ate, rather from passion and parti.^ansliip 
than from any rational regard to ecpiity am 
the public good. And wffien it came tii the 
question, •whether these law's should be paN- 
ed, and they perceived that the opposite' 
ty w^ere strongest, the, people as yet being ^ 
got together in a full body, they began hrs 
of all to gain time by speeches in accusatiei 
of some of their fellow-nijigistrates, au'‘ ^ 

length adjourned the assembly till the ay 
following. , * 

Tiberius then went down into the nnn* 
place amongst the people, and made his 
dresses to them humbly and with b 
his eyes; and told them, he had just 
to suspect, that his adversaries wouh 
tempt in the night time to break oimii 
house, and murder him. This 
strongly with the multitude, 
them pitched tents round about his I 
and kept guard all night for the secun y 
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his person. By break of day came one of place where he could be seen, but at such a 
tiie soothsayers, who pro.srnosticate good or distance from Tiberius tliat lie could not 
Uv\ success by the pecking of fowls and make him liear, sign i tied to him by motion'* 
threw them something to eat The sooth- of his hand, tliat he wished to impart some- 
saver used his utmost endeavors to fright thing of cousei|uence to him in private. Ti- 
t!a‘ fowls out of their coop; but none of berius ordered the multitude to make way 
th Mii except one would venture out, which for him, bv which means, though not with- 
fi littered with its left wing, and stretched out out some dillicultv, Flavius got to him, and 
its h'g.^'ind ran btvck again into the coop, informed him, that the rich men, in a sitting* 
without eating anything. This put Tiberius of the senate, seeing they could not prevail 
ill mind of aftother ill-omen which had for- upon the consul to espouse their (piarrel, hiul 
iie rly happened to him. lie had a very cometoalinaldetermiiiationamongsttheiu- 
. ostly headpiece, which he ma(le use of when selves, tliat he should be assiussinated, aiul 
he engaged iu any battle, and into this piece to that j»urpose had a great number of their 
of armor two serpents crawled, laid egg.s, friends and sm-vants ready armed to aeeom- 
aml brought forth young ones. The reiiiem- plisli it. 'I'ibm ius no sooner eommunicated 
br;uice of which made Tiberius more con- this confederacy to those about him, but 
reined now, than otherwise he. would have they immiMliately tucked up th.nr gowns 
been. However, lie went towards the capi- broke the liallM*rts wliicli tlie ollieers used to* 
tnl, as soon as he understood that the peo- kei‘p tln^ crowd olT into pieci's, and distribu- 
ple were assembled there ; but before he got t(‘d them among themselves, n‘S()lving to re- 
oiit of tlie house, he stumbled upon the sist the attack with iliese. 'riiose wlm stood 
threshold with such violence, that he broke at a distance womiered, and asked what was 
the nail of his great toe, insomuch that the oecrasion ; Til»erius, knowing that tliey 
blood gushed out of his shoe. lie was not could not liear him at tliat distance, lifted 
gone vory fitr before he saw two ravens liis hand to V\h liead. wishing to intimate 
tlgiiting on the top of a house which stood tlie gnmt danger which li(< appn*hended liim- 
oM his left hand as he passed along; and self to be in. His advmsaries, taking notice 
tliough lie was surrounded with a number of of tlijit action, ran otT at once to the senate 
peo]>le, a st<me, struck from its jilace by on<*of liouse, and declared, that 'ribmdus desired 
the ravens, bdl just at his foot. This even the j>eopl(* to bestow a crown upon him, 
the bolcbtst men aliout liiib felt as a check, as if tiiis w(‘re the iiii*aiiing of his touching 
but Illossius .of Curiia, who was present, liis Imad. This imws created general con- 
f''M him, that it would be a shaim*, and an fusion in tlie senators, ami .Vasica at once 
Ignominious thing, for Tilieriiis, who was called upon tin* consul to punisli this tyrant, 
a . sell of (jracclius, tlie. grandson of Scipio, and liefeinJ the government. 'I'ln} consul 
Atnearuis, and tin* protector of the Roman mildly n*plie(i, that lie would not betlietirst 
P to ietus(*, for f(*ar of a silly bini, to to do any violence; and as In* woiihl notsnf- 
aiKNUT, when his countrymen call<*d to for any fn*eman to lx? put to deatli, before 
inn. and tliat liis adv(‘r.saries would re]>re- sentmict* li.id lawfully jiassed upon him, so 
u b not as a niere matter for tlieir ridicuh*, neither would In* .allow any me.asure to bo 
in uould declaim abouf it to the j>eople as c.irried into ejfect, if by pfrsmision or coin- 
^ j temper, wliich felt.a pulsion on tliejiartof 'rib»*riiis the peojile Inid 

] I I' ' in taking lib(*rties with tlie ]»eople. At l>'*en imlnced to pass any unl.awfnl vote. Rut 
0“ Mime tune several rne.ssengiTS came also Xasic.a, rising from his seat, “Sinc<* the con- 
nm Ills trierids, to desire his presence at tin* sul,” .s.iid in*, “ regards not tln*8af'*tv of the 
' i| lU)!, saying th.at all things went there ac- commonwealth, led ev<*ry one wlio wiH11ef<*nd 


to expectation. And imleyd d'ibe- tin* law.s, follow 


rills’- fi-f / 1... IV V'. .i./.-j...- 1 . IU, 5. He then, ca.sting the 

y I there was in every w.ay skirt of liis g«>wii over his Jn*ad, hastein*d to 

l“ <U)l'*^ .**1 he appeared, the tlie c.'-pitol; those who liore liiin company, 

•nnl ''elcoined liim with loud acclamations, wrappe<l tlndr gowns also about their arms, 
"1 tl!^ "ent up to his place, they rejjeat- ami forced their way aft«*r liitn. Ami as 
a expre.s.sions of joy, ami gathere<l in they w<*re persons of tin; greatest authority 

liMt "ho w.as in the city, the common peojile rlid not ven- 

I'-'Meh be bis friend, might ap- tnre to obstruct their passing, ’oe.t were 

in -vs . T ."***^**^*^ then began to put the busi- tI«Rher so eager to clear the wav for them, 
b * ^r* nothing could that they tumbled over one anotlnT in h;i«t«. 

"h |he di.sturbance caused by those had furnfshed them.selv«*s with clubs and 

tin n* w*^ ’ staves from their ho ses, ami they them- 

^b** ont ‘^^'’tiggle going on with tlio.se of selves picked up the feet and other frag* 
trviijL f were pushing on and ments of stools and chairs, which were bn> 


their way in and establish ken by the hasty flight of the common people, 
'' hil V* Thus armed, they made towards Tinerius, 

^’avius^ pj were in this confiLsion, knocking down those whom they found in 

. ^laccu.s, a senator, standing in a front of him, and those were soon wholly 
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dispersed, and many of them slain. Tibe- 
rius tried to save himself by flight. As he 
was running, he was stopped by one who 
caught hold of him by the gown; but he 
threw it off, and fled in his under-garments 
only. And stumbling over those who before 
had been knocked down, as he was endeav- 
oring to get up again, Publius Satureius, a 
tribune, one of his colleagues, was observed 
to give him the first fatal stroke, by hitting 
him upon the head with the foot of a stool. 
The second blow was claimed, as though it 
had been a deed to be proud oft’, by Lucius- 
Kufus. And of the rest there fell above 
three hundred, killed by clubs and staves 
only, none by an iron weapon. 

d'his, we are told, was the first sedition 
amongst the Homans, since the abrogation 
of kingly government, that ended in the ef- 
fusion of blood. All former quarrels which 
were neither small nor about trivial matters, 
were always amicably composed, by mutual 
concessions on either side, the senate yielding 
for fear of the commons, and the commons out 
of respect to the senate. And it is probable 
indeed that Tiberius himself might then 
have been easily induced, by mere persua- 
sion, to give way, and certainly, if attacked 
at all, must have yielded without any re- 
course to violence and bloodshed, as he had 
not at that time above three thousand men 
to support him. But it is evident, that this 
conspiracy was fomented against him, more 
out of the hatred and malice which the rich 
men had to his person, than for the reasons 
which they commonly pretended against 
him. In testimony of which, we may; adduce 
the cruelty and unnatural insults which they 
used to his dead body. For they would not 
suffer his own brother, though ho earnestly 
begged the favor, to bury him in the night, 
but threw him, together with the other 
corpses, into the river. Neither did their 
animosity stop here; for they banished some 
of his friends without legal process, and slew 
as many of the others as they could lay their 
hands ‘on ; amongst whom Diophanes, the 
orator, was slain, and one Cains Villius 
cruelly murdered by being shut up iii a 
large tun with vipers and serpents. Blossius 
of Cuma, indeed, was carried before the 
consiilS, and examined touching what had 
happened, and freely confessed, that he had | 
done, without scruple, whatever Tiberius 
bade him. “What,” cried Nasica, “then 
if Tiberius had bidden you burn the capitol, 
would you have burnt it ? ” Ilis first an- 
swer was, that Tiberius never wpuld have 
ordered any such thing ; but being pressed 
with the same question by several others, he 
o^eclared, “ If Tiberius had commanded it, 


it would have been right for me to do it* for 
he never would Jiave commanded it, if it hJ 
not been for the people’s good.” Blo^suu 
at this time was pardoned, and aftorwarrlj 
went away to Aristonicus in Asia, and 
Aristonicus was overthrown and ruined 
killed himself. ’ 

The senate, to soothe the people after 
these transactions, did not oppose the^division 
of the public lands, and permitted tliem {» 
choose another commissioner in the room of 
Tiberius. So they elected Publius Cra.ssiH, 
who was Gracchus’s near connection, as hi^ 
daughter Licinia was married to Caius 
Gracchus; although Cornelius Nepos .savs, 
that it was not Crassus’s daughter ^^hoIIl 
Caius married, but Brutus’s, who triuin|ih*^d 
for his victories, over the Lusitanians ; Kiu 
most writers state it as we have done. Tii* 
people, however, showed evident inark.s ( f 
their anger at Tiberius’s death ; and war-’ 
clearly waiting only for the opportunity 
to be revenged, and Nasica was already 
threatened with an impeachment. The stn* 
ate, therefore, fearing lest some mischi-f 
should befall him, sent him ainim-ssador into 
Asia, though there was no occasion for hi^ 
going tliitlier. For the people did not conc'al 
their indignation, even in the open stn-fts, 
but railed at him, whenever tliey met him 
abroad, calling him a murderer and a tyrant, 
one who had polluted the most holy and 
religious spot in Rome with the blood of a 
sacred and inviolable magistrate. And so 
Nasica left Italy, although he was Ih)Uii' 1, 
being the chief priest, to officiate in all prin- 
cipal sacrifices. Thus wandering wretcheilh 
and ignominiously from one place toanotln-r. 
he died in a short time after, not far froni 
Pergamus. It is no wonder that the pecpi ' 
had such an aversion to Nasica, when eo n 
Scipo Africanus, tiiough so much and yT 
deservedly beloved by the Romans, 
danger of quite losing the good opinion whan 
the people had of him, only for rcpeatini:. 
when the news of ’riberius’s death was U" 
brought to Numantia, the verse out of Il'> 
mer. 

Even so perish all who do the same. 

And afterwards, being asked by Cains and 
Fulvius, in a great assembly, wffiat he tuong 
of Tiberius’s dehth, he gave an 
verse to Tiberius’s public ^^ctions- '-^1 ^ 
which account, the people thencefortn n^ , 
to interrupt him when he spoke, 
that time, they had never done, and he, oi 
other hand, was induced to speak iH 

people. But of this the particulars are g 

inthe’lifeof Scipio. 
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Caius Gracchus, at first, either for fear 
of his brother’s enemies, or designing to 
rt'iuItT them •more odious to the people, ab- 
sented himself from the public assemblies, 
and live«i tjuietly iu his own house, as if he 
were not only reduced for the present to live 
unambitiously, but was disix)sed in general 
to j>ass his life in inaction. And some, in- 
deed, went so far as to say that he disliked 
his brother’s measures, and had wlndly aban- 
doned the defence of them. Ho\V(‘ver, In; 
was now’ but very young, being not so old as 
Tiberius by nine years ; and he was not yet 
tljiity when he was slain. 

In some little time, however, he quietly 
1ft his temper appear, which was one of an 
utter aiitij)athy to a lazy retirement aild 
elTeiuina(;y, ?ind not the least liktdy to be 
contented with a life of eating, drinking, 
and money getting. He gave great pains to 
the study of eloquence, as w’ings upon which 
he might aspire to public Vmsiness; and it 
was v(*ry apparent that he did not intend to 
I>ass his days in obsciirily. When V(;ttius, 
a friend of bis, w’as on his trial, he d(‘fende(i 
liis ca\is(‘, and the ])eople were in an ecsta.sy, 
and trnns})orte<l w'ith joy, findijig him mas- 
ter of KU('h ‘ekxpience that the other orators 
sffni(‘d like children in comparison, and 
jealoTisif's and fears on the other hand began 
to be felt by the powerful citizens; and it 
was generally s|K)ken of amongst tlnnn that 
tli' v must hinder Cains from being made 
tribune. 

Hut .soon after, it happened that he was 
elected <jna'stor, and obliged to attend Ores- 
t*rs, the consul, into Sardinia. This, as it 
plea.>ied his eiKunies, so it was not ungrateful 
to him, being naturally of a warlike charac- 
b‘r, and as well trained in the art of war as 
m iliat of pleading. And, besides, as yet he 
'■••rv much dreaded meddling with state af- 
f-nis, and appearing* publicly in the rostra, 
"Inch, because of the importunity of the 
r'*;opfe and his friends, hq could no other- 
jvoie avoid, th5n by .taking this journey, 
lb' was therefore most thankful for the op- 
P rtunity of ab.senting himself. Xotwitli- 
‘'tanding which, it is the prevailing opinion 
^ Cains W’as a far more thorough dem- 
^i-roguo, and more ambitious than ever Tibe- 
had been, of popular applause; yet it 
that he was borne rather by a sort 
' * necessity than by any purpostj of liis own 
^!‘io public busines-s. And Cicero, the curator, 
that when he declined all such con- 
. ^ns, and would have lived privately, his 
Outlier appeared to him in a dream, and 


calling him by his name, said, “ wljy do you 
tarry, Cains? There is no escape ; one life 
and one death is ajipointed for us both, to 
spend tlie one and to meet the other, in the 
service of the peoph*.” 

Cains was no scniuer arrived iu Sardinia, 
but lit; gave exem}dary proofs of his high 
merit; he not only t‘xctdled all the young 
men of his age iu his actions against his 
enemit*s, in doing justice to his inferiors, 
and in showing all obtxlienct' and n^spect to 
his superior ollicer ; but likewist* iu temper- 
ance, frugality, ami industry, Ik* surpasstul 
<*v<*u those who w'ere much t)lder than him- 
self. It ha]>p<‘iK*d to l>t; a shar]) and si(;kly 
winter iu Sardinia, insomuch tliat the gen- 
eral W’as forced to lay an imposition upon 
S(*V(*ral towivH to supjdy the soldiers witli 
nect'ssary clotlu's. 'I'Ik; cities sent to Rome, 
petitioning tt) lx; excused from that burden ; 
tin; s(*nate found tlixir r<*(pi.*st r(‘asonable, 
and ordered tlx; general to tind some other 
w’ay of new clotliing tlx* army. Wliile lio 
was at a lo.ss what cours*; to tak(; in tliis 
affair, the soldiers w'ere redinxxl t(» gr»;at dis- 
tn‘SH; but ('aius went from om* city to an- 
other, and by his mere r«*]>reMentat ions, he 
prevailed with tiiem. that of th'*iro\»’)i afxxjrd. 
they clotlie<l tlx; Roman army, 'riiis again 
being reported to Roux*, aixi seeming to bo 
only an intimation of what was to be ex- 
pected of him as a ]>opnlar h*ad<*r lx*r(*after, 
raised new jealousies amongst the senators. 
Aixl, lx*sid(*s, there came ambassadors out 
of Africa frojii king Mieipsa, to accpniint 
the .senate, that their masb-r, out of resjx*ct 
to Cains Gracchus, had sent a «;onsiderablo 
quantitv nf com to the general in .Sardinia; 
at which the .s(*nator.s wa*n; so mix li <flTend«;<l, 
that tlx*y turm*d tlx* amba>sadors out of tho 
senate house, and ma«le an order that tho 
sohliers should be, reliev<*d by seixling others 
in th(;ir nxmi ; but that Or«*st'‘H sliouhi con- 
tinue at his jx)Ht, with whom Caiusi^also, as 
they presumefl, being hi.s <pia;sU)r. would 
remain. Hut he, finding lx)vv things wero 
carried, iirpnediately in anger took ship for 
Rome, wdiere his unexpected appearanc^ 
obtained him the censure, not only of his 
enemies, but alsf> of the p< ople, ; w ho thought 
it strange that a finfestor should leave lieforo 
hi.s commander. AeveHlieless, when some ao* 
cusation ui)on this ground was m;ule againij^ 
him to the censors, he ih*sin*d leave to de- 
fend himself, and did it so effectually, that, 
when ho ended, he was regarded as one who 
ha<l been very much injured. He matle it 
then appear, that he had served twelve years 
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in the army, whereas others are obliged to 
serve only ten ; that he had continued qua33- 
tor to the general three years, whereas he 
might by law have returned at the end of 
one year ; and alone of all who went on the 
expedition, he had carried out a full, and 
had brought home an empty purse, while 
others, after drinking up the wine they had 
carried out with them, brought back the 
wine-jars filled again with gold and silver 
from the war. 

After this, they brought other accusations 
and writs against him, for exciting insurrec- 
lion amongst the allies, and being engaged 
in the conspiracy that was discovered about 
Fregellae. Hut having cleared himself of 
every suspicion, and proved his entire inno- 
cence, he now at once came forward to ask 
for the tribuneship; in which, though he 
was universally opposed by all persons of 
distinction, yet tliere came such infinite 
numbers of people from all parts of Italy to 
vote for Cains, that lodgings for them could 
not be supplied in the city ; and the Field 
being not large enough to contain the assem- 
bly, there were numbers who cjiml)ed upon 
the roofs and the tilings of the houses to 
use their voices in his favor. However, the 
nobility so far forced the people to their 
leasnre and disappointed Caius’s hope, that 
e was not returned the first, as was ex- 
ected, but the fourth tribune. But when 
e came to the execution of his office, it was 
seen presently who was really first tribune, 
as he was a better orator than any of his 
contemporaries, and the passion with which 
he still lamented his brother’s death, made 
him the bolder in speaking. He used on all 
occasions to remind the ])eople of what had 
happened in that tumult, and laid before 
them the examples of their ancestors, how 
they declared war against the Faliscans, 
only for giving scurrilous language to one 
Genucius, a tribune of the people; and sen- 
tenced Cains Veturiiis to death, for refusing 
to give w'ay in the forum to a tribune; 
“ Whereas,” said he, “ these men did, in 
the presence of you all, murder Tiberius 
with clubs, and dragged tlie slaughtered 
body through the middle of the city, to be 
cast into the river. Even his friends, as 
many aft could be taken, were put to death 
immediately, without any trial, notwith- 
standing that just and ancient custom, which 
ha9 alw'ays been observed in our city, that 
whenever any one is accused of a capital 
crime, and does not make his personal ap- 
pearance in court, a trumpeter is sent in the 
morning to his lodging, to summon him by 
sound of trumpet to appear ; and before this 
qpremony is performed, the judges dp not 
proceed to the vote; so cautious and reserved 
were our ancestors about business of life and 
death.*^ 

Having moved the people’s passion with 
such adcUesses (and his voice was of the loud- 


est and# strongest), he proposed two la» 
The first was, that whoever was tunied o \ 
of any public office by the people, should ^ 
thereby rendered incapable of bearino- an" 
office afterw’ards; the second, that if any 
magistrate condemn a Roman to be banished 
without a legal trial, the people be authorized 
to take cognizance thereof. 

One of these laws was manifestly levelled 
at Marcus Octavius, who, at the instigation 
of Tiberius, had been deprived of his trffiune. 
ship. The other touched Popilius, wlio. in 
his praetorship, had banished all Tiberius's 
friends; whereupon Popilius, being unwilling 
to stand the hazard of a trial, fled out of Italy! 
As for the former law, it was withdrawn by 
Cains himself, who said he yielded in tlie case 
of Octavius, at the request of his niotlur 
Cornelia. This was very acceptable and 
pleasing to the people, who had a great ven- 
eration for Cornelia, not more for the sake 
of her father than for that of her children: 
and they afterwards erected a statue of brass, 
in honor of her, with this inscription, ('onie- 
lia^ the mother of the Gracchi. There are sev- 
eral expressions recorded, in which he used 
her name perhaps with too much rhetoric, 
and too little self-respect, in his attacks upon 
his adversaries. “ How,” said he, “ dare you 
presume to reflect upon Cornelia, the inotluT 
of Tiberius V ’ ’ Aud because the person Avho 
made the reflections had been suspoeded of 
effefninate courses, “ With what face,” said 
he “ can you compare Cornelia with your- 
self? Have you brought forth cliildreii as 
she has done? And yet all Rome knows, 
that she has refrained from the conversation 
of men longer than you yourself have dnno.” 
Such was the bitterness he used in liis lan- 
guage; and numerous similar expressions 
might be adduced from his written remains. 

Of the laws which'he now propos(‘d, vyith 
the object of gratifying the people ami abridc- 
ing the j>ower of the senate, the first was con- 
cerning the public lands, wdiich were to b* 
divided amongst the poor citizens; another 
was concerning the common soldiers, tliat 
they should be clothed at the public chanro 
wdtnout anv diminution of their pay. 
that none should be obliged to serve in t.ic 
army who was not full • seventeen years old, 
another gave the sarne right to all the Italians 
in general, of voting at elections, as wa-s en- 
joyed by the citizens qf Rom^j; a fourtli re .e 
ted to the price of com, which was to be .sol 
at a lower rate than formerly to the ]>o''r! 
aud a fifth regulated the courts of justK*. 
greatly reducing the power of the 
For hitherto, in all causes senators only s* ^ 
as judges, and were therefore much 
by the Roman knights and the people. ^ | 
Ca-ius joined three hundred ordinary 
of equestrian rank with the senators, 
were three hundred likewise in number, a ' 
ordained that the judicial authority jsho 
be equally invested in the six huimrt 
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Uliile he was arguing for the ratification of 
tliis law, his behavior was observed to show 
ii» many respects unusual earnestness, and 
wlicreas other popular leaders had always 
hitiierto, when speakings turned their faces 
towards the senate house, and the phvce called 
the comitiuiu, he, on the contrary, was the 
first mail that in his harangue to the p(X)}>le 
turned Jiimself the other way, towards them, 
an«l continued after that time to do so. An 
insigniticant •movement and change of pos- 
ture. yet it marked no small revolution in 
state affairs, the conversion, in a manner, of 
the whole government from an aristocracy to 
a (lemoerary, his action intimating that pub- 
lic speakers should address themselves to the 
people, not the senate. 

When the commonalty ratified this law, 
and gave him power to select those of the 
knights whom he approved of, to be judges, 
he was invested with a sort of kingly power, 
ami the s«‘nate itself submittiMl to rec(*ive his 
advice in matters of difficulty; nor <lid he 
advise anything that might (hu'ogate from the 
honor of that body. As, for exam])le, his 
n-solntion akoiit tlie corn wliicb Fabins the 
propra tor sent from Spain, was very just and 
Iionoral>le; for he persuaded the smiate to 
sell the corn, and rtdurn the mom^y to tin* 
same jtrovinces which had furnished them 
witii it: and also that Fabius should be cen- 
sured for rendering the 4loman governimmt 
odif)ns .and insupportable. This got him ex- 
traordinary respf'ct and favor among tb 
])rovinees. Besides all this, he projiosed 
measures for the colonization of several citi(‘s, 
for making roads, and for building jmblic 
granaries; of all which works he himstdf un- 
d'-rtook the man.agement Jind Hup<*rintc*n- 
denee. .and was never wanting to give neces- 
sary orders for the despatch of all thes«‘ dif- 
fen-ntand gnaat undert.ikings ; and that with 
such wond(‘rful expc*dition ami diligi ma*, as 
if he had been but engaged upon one of them; 
insomueh that all persons, even those who 
hated or feared him, stoo<l amazed to see 
wh.it a capacity he had for effecting ami com- 
pleting all he undertook. As for the people 
themselves, they were transported at the very 
sight, when they saw him surroumhal with a 
cnnvd of contractors^ artificers, ]>ublic depu- 
ties, military officers, .soldiers, and .scholars. 
All these he treated with an e.asy familiarity, 
>€*1 without abandoning his dignity in his 
gentleness; and so accommodated bis nature 
to the wants and occasions of every one who 
addressed him, that those were looked upon 
^ no betb*r than envious detractors, who 
ad represented him as a terrible, a.ssurning, 
lid violent character. He was even a greater 
JJiaster of the popular leader’s art in his com- 
actions, than he was in his 

public addresses. 

His most especial exertions were given to 
nstructing the roads, which he was careful 

**iake beautiful and pleasant, as well as 


convenient. They were drawn by liis direc- 
tions tlirough the fiehls, exactly iii a straight 
line, partly paved with hewn stone, and part- 
ly laid with soliil mas.ses,of gravel. Wlnm he 
im*t with any valleys or ileep wati‘reours »'3 
cro.ssing the lim*, ln' eitluu* caused tlnmi to 
be fillet! up with rubbish, or britlges to bo 
built over them, so well lev(‘lh*d, that all bt‘- 
ingof an tMpial height tui bothsid<\s, tin* work 
prest‘iit«‘d one uniform and beautiful prospt*et. 
B«*sidt*s this, he caused the roatls tt) be all 
divitled into miles (t*aeh mile (‘ontaining little 
h*ss than eiglit furlongs), and t*reetcd pillar.s 
of .sUun? to signify tin* liistanet* from one 
|dact‘ t(» anotln r. lb* lik(‘wist* ]>laced other 
stones at small distances from one another, 
on both sitles of tin* way. by tin* help of 
wlii(‘li traveli«*is might get easily on horse- 
back without wanting a groom. 

P'or tln*s(* reasons, tlie people bigbly ex- 
toll(*d him, and w(*re ri*adv upon all occasions 
to «*xj)ress their alfeet ion towards him. One 
day, in an oration to lh(*m, In* declare<l that 
he had only om* favor to re(|nest, which, if 
they granted, In* siiould think tin* gn'ab'st 
oblig.'ition in ( In* world ; yd if it were denied, 
he wouhl nev(‘r blame them for tin* rt*fusal. 
'Phis expression made the worKl believe that 
Ills ambition was to lx* consul; ainl it was 
g<*in*rally expected that he wished to bel)otli 
consul and tribuin* at the same time. When 
tin? <lay for election (d consiils was at h.'iinl, 
and all in great (*x]M*(;t.ition, In? a)>peared in 
tin? Field with Cains l''''nnius, canvassing 
together with his friends for his election, 
'rids was of great, elfeet in Fannins’s favor. 
He was chosen consul, ami ( !ains elect<?«l tri- 
bune the H<*(:oml time, without his own seek- 
ing or petitioning for it, Imt iit tin? volunt.'iry 
motion of the ]»eo]>le. But when he umler- 
stood that the seuat«)rs were his declared 
em*mies, ami that Famiius himself w:is inmo 
of the most zeiilous of friends, In* began 
again to rouse tin* ])e()plc with other new 
law.s. He propo.s<*d tlial a «‘ol«)My of Komaii 
citiz<‘Ms might be sent to re-pi*oj»le Tareutuni 
and (hi]>ua, ami that tin* I.,atius slioi^^d enjoy 
tin? same privilege's wit h tin* eit iz<*ns of Home. 
But tin? Semite*, appre-liernliug that he would 
at last grow U>o jK>we*rful ami elang tous, 
took a ne*w’ ami unusual ce)urHej to alienate 
the ])e*ople‘’s affections from him, by^elaying 
the ele*m.agogue in opjwesition to him, .and of- 
fering favors contr.ary to all ge>od i*|dicy, 
Livius Dnisus was fffllenv-trib ine v. Jfh Cams, 
a person of as good a family ami as w<?ll edu- 
cat<*d as any amongst the Romans, and iio- 
way.s inferior to those w in) for tlndr eloejuenco 
an<l riches were the me)8l honoreel and most 
jxiwerf.d men of that time, d’o him, there- 
fore, the chief senators made? their applic^ 
tion, exhorting him to att;M;k Caius, and joill 
in their confederacy against him; which they 
designed to carry on, not by using any force, 
or opfiosing the common peo|ile, but by 
gratifying and obliging them with such uu- 
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reasonable things as otherwise they would 
have felt it honorable for them to incur the 
greatest unpopularity in resisting. 

Livius offered to aerve the senate with his 
authority in this business; and proceeded 
accordingly to bring forward such laws as 
were in reality neither honorable nor advan- 
tageous for the public; his whole design be- 
ing to outdo Caius in pleasing and cajoling 
the populace (as if it had been in some com- 
edy), with obsequious flattery and every kind 
of gratifications ; the senate thus letting it 
be seen .plainly, that they were not angry 
with Caius’s public measures, but only de- 
sirous to ruin him utterly, or at least to 
lessen his reputation. For when Caius pro- 
posed the settlement of only two colonies, 
and mentioned the better class of citizens 
for that purpose, they accused him of abus- 
ing the people ; and yet, on the contrary, 
were pleased with Drusus, when he proposed 
the sending out of tweh^e colonies, each to 
consist of three thousand persons, and those, 
too, the most needy that he could find. 
When Caius divided the public land amongst 
the poor citizens, and charged, .them witli a 
small rent, annually to be paid into the ex- 
chequer, they were angry at him, as one 
who sought to gratify the people only for 
his own interest; yet afterwards they com- 
mended Livius, though lui exempted them 
from paying even that little acknowledgment. 
They were displeased with (’aius, for off(‘r- 
ing the Latins an equal right with the Ho- 
mans of voting at the election of magistrates; 
but when Livius, proposed that it might not 
be lawful for a Homan captain to scourge a 
Latin soldier, th<‘y promoted the passing of 
that law. And Livius, in all his speech<‘s to 
the people, always told them, that he pro- 
posed no laws but such as were agreeable to 
the senate, who had a particular r(*gard to 
the p(‘ople’s advantage. And this truly was 
the only point in all his proceedings which 
was of any n'al service, as it created more 
kindly feelings towards the senate in the 
people; «and whereas they formerly susp<*cted 
and hated the princi]>al senators, Livius ap- 
peased and mitigated this perverseness and 
animosity, by his profession that heliad done 
nothing in favor and for the benefit of the com- 
mons, without their advice and approbation. 

But tlie greatest credit which Lrusus got 
for kindness and justice towards the people 
was, that he never seemed to pro|x>so any 
law for his own sake, or his owm jmvantage; 
he committed the charge of seeing the colo- 
nies rightly settled to other commissioners ; 
neither ditl he ever concern himself with the 
distribution of the moneys; whereas Caius 
always took the principal part in any impor- 
tant transactions of this kind, Rnbrius, 
another tribune of the people, had proposed 
to^ave Carthage again inhabited, which had 
been demolished by Scipio, and it fell to 
Caius’s lot to see this performed, and for 


that purpose he sailed to Africa. Drus 
took this opportunity of his absence to iT • 
sinuate himself still more into the pconl ’ 
affections, which he did chiefly by accusi^* 

F ulvius, who was a particular friend to Cuiuf 
and was appointed a commissioner with him 
for the division of the lands. Fulvius was a 
man of a turbulent, spirit ; and notoriously 
hated by the senate; and besides, jio was 
au.spected by others to have fomented the 
differences between the citizens and* their 
confederates, and underhand to be incitin^j 
the Italians to rebel; though there was little 
other evidence of the truth of these accusa- 
tions, than his being an unsettled character, 
and of a well-known seditious temper. Thi.s 
was one principal cause of Caius’s ruin • 
for part of the envy which fell upon Fulvius’ 
was extended to him. And when Scipio 
Africaniis died suddenly, and no cause of 
such an unexpected death could be assignc«i, 
only some marks of blows upon his ho.lv 
seemed to intimate that he had suffer('d vio- 
lence, as is related in the history of his life, 
the greatest part of the odium attached to 
Fulvius, because he was his euetny, and tint 
very day had r(‘flected upon Scipio in a puL 
lie address to the peoj)le. Nor was C’aiiis 
himself clear from sus])icion. However, this 
great outrage, committed too upon tin; 
son of the greatest and most consideraljlt* 
nnin in Rome, was/never either puni>ln;d or 
impiired into thoroughly, for the populiice 
oppos<Ml and hind<‘red tiny judicial investigi* 
tion, for fear that Caius should be imjtlicated 
in the charge if proceedings were cari ied on. 
This, however, had happened some tiiin; be- 
fore. 

Hut in Africa, where at present Cains ^y.^s 
engaged in the repeopling of Carthago, which 
he named J unonia, many ominou.s apjx'ar- 
ances, which presage?! mischief, are re})ortod 
to have been sent from the gods. For a 
siuMeii gust of wind falling upon the 
flr.st standard, and the standard-hearer 
holding it fast, the staff broke; another 
suddini storm blew away the sa('ritu'e9, 
which were laid upon the altars, and {’arried 
them beyond the bounds laid out for the city 
and the wolves came and carried away the 
very marks that were set up to sht^v the 
boundary. Caius, notwithstanding all 
ordered and despatched the whole business 
in the space of seventy days, •and then ivturn- 
ed to Rome, understanding how lulvius 
was prosecuted by Drusus, and that tlie pres- 
ent juncture of affairs would not sufl'er hnw 
to be absent. For Lucius Opimius, one ''hU 
sided witli the nobility, and wivs of no 
authority in the senate, who had former 
sued to be consul, but was repulsed by 
interest, at the time when Fannius ^ 

ed, was in a fair way now of being 
consul, having a numerous corapany/'f 
porters. And it was generally believea- 
he did obtain it, that he would wholly rum 
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Caiufl, whose power was already in a declin- 
ing condition ; and the people were not so 
apt to admire his actions as formerly, because 
there were so many others who every day 
contrived new ways to please them, with 
which the senate readily complied. 

After his return to Rome, he quitted his 
house on the Pala.tine Mount, and went to 
live near the market-place, endeavoring^ to 
make himself more ixipular in those parts. 
wher<f most of the humbler and jxiorer citi- 
zens lived. He then broupfht forward the re- 
mainder of liis proixised law’s, as intending 
have them ratified by the oopular vote ; 
siipjx>rt which a vast iiumcxu* of peoj>le 
collected from all quarters. But the senate 
jM^rsm'Khnl Fannins, the consul, tx) command 
all persons who w'ere not born Romans, to 
de|>art the city. A new and unusual proc- 
lamatiiui was thereupon made, prohibiting^ 
any of the Allies or Coiifederate.s to appear 
at home duriui'’ that time. Cains, on the 
contrary, imblislnHl an edict, accnsinef tin* 
consul for what lie had done, and settling 
forth h)t}ie Confederates, that if they wouhl 
Continue u{kwi the place, tln‘y inio-ht be as- 
sured of his assistance and protection. How^- 
evcr, he was not so good as his word ; for 
tijoUL;li lie saw' one of his own familiar 
friends ami coiiipaiiions dragged to ]>rison by 
Fannins’s oflictM’s, he notwitlistaiiding ]>asse(l 
by, witliont assisfing hiii%; either because* he 
was afraiel to stand the test of liis power, 
winch was alr<‘ady decreased, or because, jn- 
l:e himself reported, he W’as unwilling to give* 
h'S e-neinies-an opportunity, wliicli th<*y ve*ry 
inin'ii elesire*d, of coming to actual violence 
and fighting. About that timej tlie*r(^ hap- 
peiie*! lik(*wise* a dirt't*re‘iice betvv(*e*n him and 
lib lell(»w -()iric(*rs iiiHui this occasion. A show 
of glaeliators was to be exhibited be*fore* tli<i 
peoj.h- in the market-plfice. ami most of the* 
nMeistrate‘.s er»*cteel scaffolds round about, 
witii an intention of le*tting tlie*m for aelvaii- 
bige. Cains coinmarieled th(*m to take down 
tht'ir se'allohls, that the ]X)or pe*ople* might 
the sport without paying anything. But 
nobody obe‘yiMg tli<*se orele*rs of his, lie^gathor- 
C'. together a body of laborers, wlie> worke<l ^ 
t'»r him. and overthrew all the scaffolds, the* | 
VMr\ night before the contest was to take | 
place. So that by the next morning tin? ; 
niaikf't-i>lace was cleared, and the common j 
peo}>le had an Ofiwrtunity of seeing the j»as- 
une l„ this, the populace thought he liaxl 
c)v I * ^ man ; but lie much elis- 

rr ' ^s‘‘d the tribunes, his colleagues, wdio re?- 
j>''rdeil It a.s a piece of violent and presump- 
interference. 

t! thought to be the chief reason ; 

• > he failed of being a third time* electod 
b n most vote.s, ; 

Cl II ^ colleagues out of revenge ; 
tihvi ^ returns to be made. But as to j 

it ia there was a controversy. Certain 

’ ^ much resented this repulse, and \ 


behaved with unusual arrogance towards 
some of his adversaries who were joyful at 
his defeat, telling them, that all tlds was but 
a false, sardonic mirth, as tliey little knew 
how much his actions threw them into ob- 
scurity. 

As soon as Opimius also w’as chosen consul, 
they presently caiieelletl several of Caius's 
laws, ami especially called in ipiestion his 
l>roce(*dings at Cartilage, omitting nothing 
that was likely to irritate him, tliat from 
some effect of his i>assion they might lind 
out a tolorabh* pretenct? to put him to ileatli, 
Cains at first Imre tliesi* things V(‘ry )>atient- 
ly ; but aft(*rwards. at tin* instigation of liis 
friends, espeeially Fnlviiis, In* resi»lveil to put 
hiiiis<‘lf at tlie head of a body of snppi>rt<*rs, 
to oppost* tin* consul by force. 'Fliey say also 
that on this oceasion his mother, Corne- 
lia, joined in the sedition, ainl assiste<l him 
by seinling jnivately sev(*ral s(r.'ingt*rs into 
Rome, under j)ret(*nc(* as if tln-y cann* (o be 
hired tln‘n? for liarv(*st-iMeM ; for that inti- 
in.ations of this an* given in her letters to 
him. lIowev<*r. it is conlidently atlirnie*! by 
(•tilers, that (’ornelia did nut in tin* least aj)- 
prov(* of these acl ions. 

When tin* day cann* in which 0|>iniius 
d(‘sigin*d to ahrogatf* tin* laws of Cains, both 
parties nn‘t very early at the ca)>itol ; and 
tin? consul having ))(>rformed all tlnj rit(*s 
usual in their sacril;c(*s, oin* C^ninlns Aiityl- 
lius, an* att(*ndant, on tin? consul, carrying 
out the entrails of tin* victim, spoke to Ful- 
vius, and his friends who stool about hifn, 

“ Y(*. factions citi/eiis, niak(* w.ay for hoin*st 
m(*n.” Some rejiort, that Ix'sides this pro- 
voking languagi*, In* exb'iided his naked arm 
towards them, as a j»i('ce of S(‘onj and (!on- 
teiiipt. Cpoii this he was presently killed with 
tin? strong stiles which are (?ominonly used ia 
writing, though soiin* say that on this oc- 
easion they had be(?n nianufaet un'd lor this 
pnrposf* only, 'riiisiinirder ('ans<*d a sud(h*ri 
eonsternatioii in the whoh? assemldy, and tho 
ln*ads of each faction had tln ir diff(?r(mt 
sentiments ab<;ut it. As for Cain;^ he was 
iiiueh gri(?ved, and sev(?rely I’cpi imanded his 
own party, b<*caiis(? they had given tln?m ad- 
v«*r.sari(*s a n'asonabh? pretein**? U> pro- 
ce<?(l against th(?m, which they had so 
long ho]»ed for, Opiinins, imn^‘diat<*ly 
.seizing tin* occasion thus offered, was in 
great d(*light. and urged the ]»eo)»h* to n?- 
venge ; but th(?n* hap]>‘‘ning a gre.it show'er 
of rain on* a sinhh'ii, it put an end to the 
l)U.siin*.ss of that day. 

Early the next morning, the consul Hum- 
nioned the 8i?nat<?, and whilst he advis<?<l with 
the sen.dors in the 8enat<?-house, the cr>rt>se 
of Aiitvllius was laid u}K»n a’ biei^, and 
brought through the niarket-jilacri, bein^^ 
there exix^sed to op-ii vi»?w', jn.st l>efore the 
.senato*-hou.se, with a great deal of crying and 
lamentation. Opimius was not at all igno- 
rant tliat this was designed to be done *, how- 
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ever, he seemed to be surprised, and wonder- 
ed what the meaning of it should be ; the 
senators, therefore, presently went out to 
know the occasion of it, and, standing about 
the corpse, uttered exclamations against the 
inhuman and barbarous act. The people 
meantime could not but feel resentment and 
hatred for the senators, remembering how 
they themselves had not only assassinated 
Tiberius Gracchus, as he was executing his 
office in the very capitol, but had also thrown 
his mangled body into the river ; yet now 
they could honor with their presence and 
their public lamentations in the forum the 
corpse of an ordinary hired attendant, (who, 
though he might perhaps die wrongfully, 
was, liowever, in a great measure the occa- 
sion of it himself,) by these means hoping 
to undermine him who was the only remain- 
ing defender and safeguard of the people. 

The senators, after some time, withdrew, 
and presently ordered that Opimius, tlie con- 
sul, should be invested with extraordinary 
power to protect the commonwealth and 
suppress all tyrants. This being decreed, 
he presently commanded the senators to arm 
themselves, and the Roman knights to be in 
readiness very early the next morning, and 
every one of them to be attended with two 
servants well armed. Fulvius, on the other 
side, made his preparations and collected the 
populace. Cains at that time returning 
from the market-place, made a stop *just be- 
fore his father’s statue, and fixing his eyes 
fo!* some time upon it, remained in a deep con- 
templation; at length he sighed, shed tears, 
and departed. "J'his made no small im]>res- 
sion upon those who saw it, and they began 
to upbraid themselves, that they should de- 
sert and betray so worthy a man as Cains. 
They therefore went directly to his house, 
remaining there as a guard about it all night, 
though in a different manner from those who 
were a* guard to Fulvius ; for tlu^y j)assed 
away the night w ith shouting and drinking, 
and Fulvius himself, being the first to get 
drunk, g|wke and acted many things very 
unbecoming a man of his age and character. 
On the other side, the party which guarded 
Caius, were quiet and diligent, relieving one 
another by turns, and forecasting, as in a 
public calamity, what the issue of things 
might oe. As soon as daylight appeared, 
they roused Fulvius, who had not yet slept 
off the effects of his drinking; and having 
armed themselves with the wea^)ons hung 
up in his house, that were formerly taken from 
the Gauls, whom he conquered in the time 
of his consulship, they presently, with threats 
and loud acclamations, made their way to- 
W'ards^the Aventine Mount. 

• Caius could not be persuaded to arm him- 
self, but put on his gown, as if he had been go- 
ing to the assembly of the people, only with 
this difference, that under it he had then a 
short dagger by his side. As he was going 


out, his wife came running tohimatthe^f 
holding him with one hand, and with h* 
other a young child of his. She thus vj 
spoke him “Alas, Caius, I do not nowmrt 
with you to let you address the people eith^ 
as a tribune or a lawgiver, nor as ifyoiuverl 
going to some honorable war, w hen' though 
you might perhaps have, encountered iirut 
fate which all must some time or other sub 
init to, yet you had left me this initigjttiou of 
my sorrow, that ftiy mourning was respe^.tf.^j 
and honored. You go now to expose vour 
person to the murderers of Tiberius, uiuirm- 
ed, indeed, and rightly so, choosing rather 
to suffer the worst of injuries, tliuii do the 
least yourself. But even your very dnath at 
this time will not be serviceable to thr‘ puh- 
lie good. Faction prevails ; powder and arms 
are now the only measures of justice. Had you 
brother fallen before Numantia, the euemv 
would have given back what then had re- 
mained of Tiberius; but such is my hani 
fate, that T probably must be an humble sup- 
pliant to the floods or the weaves, tliat they 
would somewhere restore to me your relies; 
for since 'I'iberius w’as not spar«Kl, what trust 
can w'e place either on the laws, or in the 
gods? ” Licinia, thus bew'ailiiig, t'aius, hy 
degrees getting loose from her embraces, 
silently withdrew himself, being accoinpaiii' 
ed by his friends ; she endeavoring to catch 
him by the gown^ fell prostrate upon tha 
earth, lying there for some time sptu'cldcss. 
Her servants took her np for dead, and con- 
veyed her to her brother Crassus. 

Fulvius, when thepeojffe wer(> gathered to 
gether in a full body, by the advice of Caius, 
sent his youngest son into the market-]»lac*‘, 
with a herald’s rod in his hand. Ihsboim: a 
very handsome youth, and modestly addn ss- 
ing himself, with tears in his eyes and abocoiii 
ing bashfulness, offd^'ed proposals of agicc- 
ment to the consul and the whole senate, 
'iriie greatest part of the assembly were in* 
clinable to accept of the proposals; hut 
Opimius said, that it did not become them 
to send messengers and capitulate with the 
senate, but to surrender at discretion to the 
laws, like loyal citi^^ens, and endeavor w 
merit their pardon by submission. He com- 
manded the youth not to return, unless they 
would comply with these conditions. C ani-^. 
as it is reported, was very forward to go am 
clear himself before the senate ; but 
his friends consenting to it, Fulvius .stmt i 
son a second time to intercede for f . 
before. But Opimius, who was resolved tim 
a battle should ensue, caused the youth to 
apprehended, and committed into ’ 

and then, with a company of his foot-sok i** 
and some Cretan archers, set upon the p‘'r y 
under Fulvius. These archers did ^ 

edition, and inflicted so many 
a rout and flight quickly ensued. > 
fled into an obscure bathing-house ; 
shortly after being discovered, he 
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eldest son were sJain toother. Cams was 
nut observed to use any violence against any 
one • but, extremely disliking all these out- 
nv es, retired to Diana’s teinplQ, There he 
•itteinpted to killed himself, but was hinder- 
ed bv his faithful friends, Poinponius and 
I ieitiius ; they took his sword away from 
him, and were very urgent that he would 
ijinh avyr to make his escape. It is reported, 
th;it falling upon his knee and lifting up his 
hands, he prtiyed the goddess that the Ro- 
man people, as a punishment for their in- 
irrati tilde and treachery, might always re- 
main in slavery. For as soon as a ]>roclama- 
tion was made of a pardon, the greater part 
optuilv ileserted him. 

CaTus, therefore, endeavored now to mak<' 
his escape, hnt was pursued so close by bis 
enemies, as far as the wooden brivlge, that 
from thence lie narrowly escaped. Tlnuv 
his two trusty friends begged of him to tire- 
serve liis own person by flight, whilst they in 
liie mean time would kee]> their ]>ost, and 
maintain the }>assage; neither could their 
en'*mics, until they were both slain, pass the 
hridire. Cidiis had no other companion in 
his flight but one Piiilocrat(‘s, a siTvant of 
his. .\.s he ran along, everybody encouraged 
him, and wished him success, as stamhus-by 
may do to those wlio are engagi'd in a race, 
hut nohody (*ither lent him any a.ssistance, or 
^ould fiirnisli him witl% a hor.se, though he 
asked for om*; for his enemies had gaineil 
ground, and got ’very near him. Ilowiwer 
h>* had still time enough to hide hims<*lf in a 
little grove, consecrated to the Furies. In 
tliat place, his servant Philocrates having 
first slain him, pr(*senily afterwards killed 
himself also, and fell dead u)>on his master. 
'I hough some affirm it for a truth, tliat they 
were both taken alive by tlndr enemies, ami 
that Philocrates embra'bed his master so close, 
tliat they could not wound Cains until his 
servant was slain. 

They say that when Caiiis’s head was cut 
off, and carried awaj*^ by one of bis munlerers, 
Scptiniuleius, Opimius’s friend, m<*t him, 
and forced it from him; becau.se, before the 
butth* began, they had made ])roclamation, 
that whoever should bring the head either of 
Cains or Fulviins, slxmld, as a reward, receive 
its ^yeight in gold. Septimuleiiis, therefore, 
having fixed Caius’s head ujHm the top of 
his spear, cam« an4 pr<*sented it to Opimius. 

1 hey presently brought the scale.s, and it 
was found to weigh above seventeen pounds. 
Hut in this affair, Septimuleiiis gave as great 
sign.s of his knavery, as he had done l>efore 
of his cruelty ; for having tcaken out the 
brains, he had filled the skull with lead. 
T here were other.s who brought the head of 
Fulvius, too, but, being- mean, inconsiderable 
p*"rson.s, were turned away without the 
promised reward. The bodies of these two 
persons, as well as of the rest who were 
slain, to the number of three thousand men. 


were all thrown into the river ; their goods 
were confiscateil, and their widows forbidden 
to put thcm.sclves into mourning. 'fhey 
ileaiteven more severely with Licinia, Caius's 
wife, and deprived her even of her jointure ; 
and as in utldition still to all their inhumanity, 
they barbarously murdered Fnlviu.s'.s vimng- 
est son ; his only crime being, not that lie 
took lip arms against them, or that he wa.s 
prc.sent in the battle, but merely that he had 
come \\itli articles of agreemiMit ; for this ho 
was first imjiri.soned, then slain. 

Hut that which angered the: eommnn ]m'o- 
j>l([‘ beyond all thesi' things was, because at 
this time, in menntry of his success Opimius 
built the tetnj)Ie (»f Concord, as if lie glorii'd 
I and triuinplied in the slaughter of so m.anv 
citizens. Somebody in tin* night time, under 
the inscription of the teniiile, adde<l this 
verse ; — 

Folly and Discord Concorti’s tcmplo built. 

Yet this Oj)iinius, the first wdio, lieiiig 
consul, prcsnnie(l to nsnip the power of a 
<lictator, coinh'inning. without any trial. \Nith 
thn‘e tlninsand other citizens, Cains (irac- 
chus and Fnivius Flacciis, one of whom had 
triumphed, and been consnl, the other far 
e.xcellod all his <>ontemporaiies in virtue and 
honor, afterwards was found inca|>able of 
ke(*ping Ids hamls from thi«*ving ; and when 
he was sent ambassador to fingnrtha, king 
of Xumidia, he was then* corrupted by pn‘s- 
<*iits. and at his return being .Hhametnlly 
convicte<l of it, lost ail his hon >rs, ami grew 
old amidst the hatri'd and tin* in.sn'ts of tho 
peoph* ; who, though hnml)le<l, ami alTriglited 
at the time, did not fail before long to let 
(*V(*rybody see what, resjiect an<l veneration 
they had for the memory of the (fiMcehi. 
'Pliey onh red their slat lies to lie made and 
.set up in ])nblic view ; th(‘y consei.'rated the 
pl.'iccs wIm'I’c they were slain, ami thither 
iuought the first-fruits of every thing, "accord- 
ing t^) the .sea.s()n of the year, to make their 
ofTering.s. Many cann? jikewiso thither to 
their ilevoticms, and daily \vor-%hijn^ed there, 
as at the teinjiles of tlie gods. 

It i.s rejMirted, that as (’ornelia, their 
mother, bore the ]f)SH of her two .soriB v'itli a 
nohle and undaunted spirit, so, in reference 
to the holy places in wliich they were slain, 
.she .said, their dea4l bodies were well worthy 
of .sncli .sejmlchres. She remove<l afbTwards, 
ami tiw’elt near tho filace r :;i!ed Misemiin, 
not at alTaltering her former way of living. 
She had many friends, and hospitably re- 
cei\»e<l many strangers at her l.ou.s<^ ; many 
Greeks and learned men were continually 
aliout ! er ; nor was there any foreign princo 
but receiveil gifts fiorn her and presented 
her again. Tho.se w’ ho were con veraant wfih 
her, were much interested, when she pleaiM^d 
to entertain them with her recollectioiiH of 
her father Scipio Africamis, and of hi.s 
habits and way of living. But it was most 
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admirable to hear her make mention of her j thought, were themselves more truly * 
sons, without any tears or sign of grief, and ble, not to see how much a noble 
give the full account of all their deeds and education avail to conquer any 
misfortunes, as if she had been relating the and though Jortune may often be more s°u ’ 
history of some ancient heroes. This made cessful, and may defeat the efforts of virt^' 
some imagine, that age, or the greatness of to avert misfortunes, it cannot, when 
her afflictions, had made her senseless and incur them, prevent our bearing tliem rea- 
devoid of natural feelings. But they whoso Isonably. 


COMPARISON OF TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS 

WITH 

AGIS AND CLEOMENES. 


Having given an account severally of 
these persons, it remains only that we should 
take a view of them in comparison with one 
another. 

As for the Gracchi, the greatest detractors 
and their worst enemies could not but allow, 
that they had a genius to virtue beyond all 
other Romans, which was improved also by a 
generous education. ‘ Agis and Cleomenes 
may be supposed to have had stronger natural 
gifts, since, though they wanted all the ad van- j 
tages of good education, and were bred up 
in those very customs, manners, and liabits 
of living, which had for a long time corrupted 
others, yet they were public examples of 
temperance and frugality. B(vsides, the 
Gracchi, happening to live when Rome had 
her greatest repute for honor and virtuous 
actions, might justly have been ashamed, if 
they had not also left to the next generation 
the noble inheritance of the virtues of their 
ancestors. Whereas the other two had par- 
ents, of different morals and though they 
found tjieir country in a sinking condition, 
and debauched, yet that did not quench their 
forward zeal to what was just and honorable. 

The integrity of the two Romans, and 
their superiority to money, was chiefly re- 
markable in this ; that in office and the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, they kept 
themselves from the imputation of unjust j 
gain ; whereas Agis might justly be offended, , 
if he ht,d only that mean commendation I 
given him, that he took nothing wrongfully 
from any man, seeing he distributed his 
owm fortunes, which, in ready money only, 
amounted to the value of six hundred talents, 
amongst his fellow-citizens. Extortion would 
have appeared a crime of a strange nature 
to him , w'ho esteemed it a piece of covetous- 
ness to possess, though never so justly gotten, 
greater riches than his neighbors. 

. *Their political actions, also, and the state 
revolutions they attempted, were very differ- 
ent in magnitude. The chief things in gen- 
eral that "the two Romans commonly aimed 
at, were the settlement of cities and mend- 


ing of highways ; and, in particular, the 
boldest design whiqli 'IMberius is famed for. 
was the recovery of the public lands ; ami 
Cains gained his greatest reputation by tho 
addition, for the exercise of judicial powers 
of three hundred of the order of knights to 
the same number of senators. Win'roas the 
alternation which Agis and Cleomenes itia<Io. 
w’as in a quite different kind, d'hey did not 
set about removing partiab evils and cnrim; 
p(dty incidents of disease, which would iuive 
been (as Plato says), like cutting off one (>f 
the Hydra’s heads, ^ the very means to in- 
crease the number ; but they instituted a 
tliorough reformation, such as wmaild freo 
tlie country at once from all its grievanecs, 
or rather, "to speak moi*e truly, they reversed 
that former change which had been the causo 
of all tlieir calamities, and so restored their 
city to its ancient state. 

However, this must be confessed in the 
belialf of the Gracchi, that their uiidertak- 
ings were always opposed by men of the 
greatest influence. On the other side, those 
things which were first attempted^ by A,i;is, 
and afterwards consummated by CleonuMies, 
were supported by the great and glorious 
precedent of those ancient laws concorinu'.; 
frugality and levelling which they liad them* 
.selves received upon the authority of Lyeur- 
gus, and he had instituted on that of Apol o. 

It is also further observable, that from the 

actions of the Gracchi, Rome receive*! bo 
additions to her former greatness; whereas 
under the conduct of Cleomenes, (ireece 
presently saw Sparta exert her soveremm 
power over all Peloponnesus, and contest tn - 
supreme command with the most power | 
princes of the time; success in which 
have freed Greece from Illyrian and 
violence, and placed her once again hb 
the orderly mle of the sons of Hercules- ^ 
From the circumstances of their 
also, we may infer some difference m 
quality of their courage. 'I'lie .u 

fighting with their fellow'-citizens, were 
slain, as they endeavored to make tn 
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,.;;cape ; Agis willingly submitted to his fate, j 
ratiur than any citizen should be in danger] 
of his life. Cleomenes, being shamefully j 
and unjustly treated, made an effort toward 
but failing of that, generously fell 
I hv his own hand. 

’ On tiie other side it must be said, that Agis 
nov.-r did a great action worthy a comman- 
der l*»*ii)g prevenU'd by an untimely death. 
And as for those heroic actions of Cleome- 
jVw. we may justly compare with them that 
of Tiberiu.s“ when he was the first who at- 
t.*inpt>'d to scale the walls of Carthage', 
^\hi(•h was no mean exploit. We may add 
tiie peaee which ho concluded with the Nu- 
inantines, by which he saved the lives of 
twenty tliousand Romans, who otherwise had 
certainly been cut off. And Cains, not only 
at lionie, but in war in Sardinia, displayed 
distiniruished courage. So that tlieir early 
aetinus were no small arguiiK'nt, that after- 
wards tliey might have rivalled the heat of 
tlie Romans commanders, if they had not 
died so young. 

In civil life, Agis showed a lack of deter- 
jninatioii; ha let himself he ImfHed by the 
craft of Agesilaus, disappointed the, (‘xpec*- 
talions of the citizens as to the division of 
the lands, and generally left all the di'signs 
which he had (leliherately formed and ])ul)- 
liely announced, unperformed and unfulfilhMl, 
through a young man’s ^'ant of r(*s()lution. 
(’leone lies, on the other hand, proceeded to 
effect i]ui revolution with only too mud 
boldness and violence, and unjustly slew the 
Kphors. whom lie might, by superiority in 
arms. have, gained over to his jiartv, or (dse 
might easily have banished, as he did sev»*r- 
al others of the city. For to use the knife, 
unless in the extremost necessity, is neither 
gooil surgery nor wise policy, but in both 
cases mere unski If ulne.fs ; and in the latter, 
unjust as w'ell as unfeeling. Of the (jraedii, 
neither tin* one nor the other was the first to 
J^hed the' blood of liis fellow-citizens ; and 
Cains is reported to have avoided all manner 
ef resistance, even wdien his life was aimed 
at, showing him.self ahvays valiant again.st a 
foreign enemy, but wholly inactive in a .sedi- 
tion. Phis w’as the reason that he went 
from his own house unarmed, cand withdrew 
'vhen the battle began, and in all re.spect 
Miowod himself anxious rather not to do any 
others,* than not to suffer anv him- 
Kven the very flight of the (Jracchi 
must not be looked upon as an argument of 
ticdr mean spirit, but an honorable retreat 
endangering of others. For if they 
J^^d staid, they must either have yielded to 
lose who assailed them, ot else have fought i 
hem in their own defence. i 
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The greatest crime that can be laid to Ti- 
berius’s charge, was the dejxising of his fel- 
low tribune, and seeking afterwards a second 
tribune.siup for himself. As for the death 
of Antyllius, it is falsely and unjustly attrib- 
uted to C’aiiis, for he wa.s slain unknown 
to him, and much to his grief. On the con- 
trary, C’leomenes (md to mention the murder 
of the Kphors) set all the slaves at liberty, 
and governed by liini'^idf alone in rmvlity, 
having a juirtiuT only for show ; having 
made choice of his brother Kiiclidas, who 
w'as one of the saiin* family. He prevailed 
njxm Archidamus, who was the right Indr to 
till' kingdom of the other line, to venture to 
return home from Messene ; hut after his Ih> 
ing slain, by not doing any thing to nwengo 
his (h'ath, eonfirnicd tin' suspicion that ho 
was jnnvy to it liimsclf. Lycurgus, whoso 
example In* ]>rofesse(l t(» imitat»*, after he had' 
voluntarily settl(‘(l his kingdom upon C’har- 
illus, his bndher's son, finning lest, if the 
yimth should cbanct* to die by accident, ho 
might be susj>ei>lcd for it, tr’avellinl a long 
tim(‘, ami would not return again to Sparta 
until (’harilliis had a son, and an heir to Ids 
kingilom. Rut we have indeed no other 
(Jri'cian wlio is worthy t(» bi* compared with 
l>ycurgus, and it is clear enough that in tho 
public; measures of ('leomenes various aids 
of considerable ainlacity and lawlessness may 
be fonml. 

d'hose, therefore, who incline to blamo 
th(‘ir characters, may observe, that the two 
(Irecians were disturbers evei from their 
youth, lovers of eontest,, ami aspd’ants tc) 
despotic power; that 'I'iberiiis and (’aius liy 
nature had an (*xces>ive desire after glory 
and honors. Beyond this, their miendes 
could find iKithing to bring against them ; 
but as soon as the contention began with 
their adversarii's, th'dr lieat and j»aHsions 
would so far ])revail beyond their natural 
temper, that by them, as by ill winds, th(*y 
were driven afterwards to all their rash 
undertakings. What could be more just 
and honorable than tlieir first design, had 
not tlie |V)W'er and the faction of the rich, by 
emleavoring to abrogate that law, engaged 
them both in those fatal ijuarr< ls, the one, 
for his owm jircservation, the* other, to re- 
venge his brother’s death, who was ri^irdered 
W’itlioiit any law or justice V 

From the account, ther»fore, wliicli lias 
been given, you yourself mav perceive the 
differencef w hich if it wi'pe to lie pronounced 
of every one .singly, I should affirm Tiheriuu 
to have excelled them all in virtue; that 
young Agi.s ha<] been guilty of the fewest 
j mi.sdeeds ; and that in action and lK>ldne88 
1 Caius came far short of Cleomenes. 
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Whoever it was, Sosiiis, that wrote the 
poem in honor of AIcil)iades, upon his win- 
ning the chariot-race at the Olympian Games, 
whether it were Euripides, as is most com- 
monly thought, or some other person, he 
tells us, that to a man’s being happy it is in 
the first place requisite he should be born in 
“some famous city.” for him that 

would attain to true happiness, which for 
the most part is placed in the qualities and 
disposition of the mind, it is, in my opinion, 
pf no other disadvantage to be of a mean, 
obscure country, than to be born of a small 
or plain-looking woman. For it were ridicu- 
lous to think that lulis, a little part of Ceos, 
which itself is no great island, and AKgina, 
which an Athenian once said ought to be 
removed, like a small eye-sore, from the port 
of Pirseus, should breed good actors and 
poets, and yet should never be able to pro- 
duce a just, temperate, wise, and high- 
minded man. Other arts, whose end it is 
to acquire riches or honor, are likely (‘uough 
to wither and decay in poor and undistingu- 
ished towns; but virtue, like a strong and 
durable plant, may take root and thrive in 
any place where it can lay hold of an in 
genuous nature, and a miml that is indu.stri 
ous.. I, for my part, shall de.sire that for 
any deficiency of mine in right judgment or 
action, I myself may be, as in fairne.ss, held 
accountable, and shall not attribute it to the 
obscurity of my birthplace. 

But if any man undertake to write a his- 
tory, that has to be collected from materials 
gathered by observation and the reading of 
works not easy to be got in all places, nor 
written always in his own language, but 
many of them foreign and dispersed in other 
hands, ior liim, undoubtedly, it is in the 
first place and above all things most iiece.s- 
sary, to reside in some city of good note, ad- 
dicted to liberal arts, and populous ; where 
he may' have plenty of all sorts of books, and 
upon iiquiry may hear and inform himself 
of such particulars as, having escaped the 
pens of writers, are more faithfully pre- 
served in the memories of mep, lest his 
work be deficient in many things, even 
those which it can least dispense with. 

But for me, I live in a little town, where 
I am willing to continue, lest it should grow 
less; and having had no leisure, while I was 
.^ 1^1 Rome and other pai t^ of Italy, to exer- 
iCise myself in the Roman language, on ac- 
count of pqbfic business and of those who 
came to be instructed by me in philosophy, 
it was very late, and in the decline of my 
age, before I applied myself to the reading 


of Latin authors. Upon which that which 
happened to me, may seem strange^ though 
it be true ; for it was not so much by thu 
knowledge of words, that I came to the un- 
derstanding of things, as by niy experience 
of things I was enabled to follow the iiiean- 
ing of words. But to appreciate tlu' gracv*- 
ful and ready pronunciation of tlie Koinau 
tongue, to understand the various figures 
ami connection of words, and such other 
ornaments, in which the beauty of speaking 
consi.sts, is, I doubt not, an adniirahh* anil 
delightful accomplishment ; but it r* (juires 
a degree of practice and study which is net 
easy, and will better suit those wlio have 
more leisure, and time enough yet before 
them for the occupation. 

And so in this fifth book of ray Parallel 
Lives, in giving an account of *D(*nios11ieiies 
and Cicero, my comparison of their natural 
dispositions and their characters will be 
formed upon their actions and their live.s as 
statesmen, and I shall not pretend to criti- 
cize their orations one against the otlier, to 
show which of the'two was the more* cliarm- 
ing or the more powerful speaker. For 
there, as Ion says, 

We are but like a fish upon dry land; 

a proverb which Cmciliiis perhaps forgot, 
wlien he employed bis always advc'nturous 
talents in so ambitious an attempt as a 
comparison of Deiposthenes and Cicero, 
ami, possibly, if it were a thing obvious aiu 
easy for every man to knotv himselj, tlie pre- 
cept had not passed for an oracle. 

The divine power seems originally to nave 
designed Demosthenes and Cicero 
same plan, giving them many similai nies 
their natural characters, as their ■ -i 

di.stinction and their love of liberty 
life, and their want of courage m 
and war, and at the safne time also > * ^ 
added many accidental 'h.pr 

think there can hardly be 
orators, who, from small anS obseme 
nings, became so great and mignp • 
both contested with kings and tyrants. 
lost their daughters, were driven out o 
country, and returned with honor ; 
ing from thence again, were b|) J 
upon by their enemies, and at 
their lives with the liberty of their 
men. So that if we were to stippo^',.^ 


had heen a trial of skill „ ar- 

fortuue, as there is sometimes be v 
tists, it would be hard to judge, 
that succeeded best in making them 
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iheir dispositions and manners, or this, in 
tlie coincidences of their lives. We will 
of the eldest first. 

^ Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, 
^vas a citizen of good rank and quality, as 
'rht‘<^I>oinpu3 informs us, surnamed the 
Sword-maker, because he had a large work- 
iiouse, and kept servants skilful in that art 
at work. But of that which iEsehiues, tht‘ 
orator, sai<l of his mother, that she was de- 
s. ^mlod of one Gylon, who fled his country 
an accusation of treason, and of a har- 
l-iiiian woman, I can affirm nothing, whetlnM' 
li,* six>ke true, or slandered and maligned 
li.r. d'liis is certain, that Demostlu*n(*s, 
fifing as yet hut seven years old, was left by 
liis fatljfr in affluent circumstances, tho 
wlude value of liis estate being little short 
of fiftfcn talejits, and that he was wrongcMl 
fiv fiis guardians, part of his fortune Ixdng 
ctnfifzzied by them, and the rest n<‘gl(*ct(xl ; 
insomuch that even his teaclun-s were de- 
fratnhal of their salaries. This was the 
Tfason that he did not obtain the liberal 
edui'ation that he should have had ; b(‘sid(‘s 
that on accvi#unt of weakness and dolicate 
hfalth, his mothc'r would not let him exert 
himself, and his teachers forbore to urge 
him. Ih* was meagre and sickly from tin* 
first, and hence liad his nickname of Batalus, 
given him, it is said, by the boys, in deri- 
sion of his appearance ;^Batalus being, as 
soiiif tell us, a certain enervated flute-piay(*r, 
in ridimde of w.hom Antij>han(‘s wrote v 
play. Others speak of Batalus as a writer 
ot wanton verses and drinking .songs. And 
it would seem that .some j)art of the body, 
not decent to be named, was at that time 
cailfd hiittilust by the Atlnmians. Hut the 
name of Argas, which also they say was a 
nickname of Demosthenes, was given him 
for his Ix’havior, as bepng savage ami spite- 
ful, (iiu/ds being one of the po(*tieal words 
for a .snake; or for hrs di.sagreeai>h‘ way (►f 
f'pf.'iking, Argas being the name of a jux-t, 
who coinpo.sed very liarshly and di.sagre(*a- 
hly. So much, a.s Plato says, for such mat- 
ters. 

1 In» first occasion of his eager inclination 
to oratory, they say, was this. Callistratus, 
the orator, being to nlead in open court for 
fropus, the expectation of the issue of that 
cause was very great, as well for the ability 
c the orator, who was then at the height of 
us H'putation, as also for the fame of the 
a* tn»n it.self. Therefore, Demosthenes, 
la' mg heard the tutors and schoolmasters 
among them.sclves to be present at 
u^ trial, with much importunity persuades 
lir • take him along with him to the 

some acquaintance 
, ^ ^ procured a place 

^.^7 luight sit unseen, and hear 
Callistratus having got the 
} ‘ being much admired, the boy 

gan to look upon his glory with ^ kind of 
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emulation, observing how he was courted oii 
all hands, ami atUuidetl on his way by tlie 
inultitiuie; but his wonder was more than 
all excited by tlie |x>wer of his elvxpicnoe, 
which seemeil abh* to subthu^ and win ov(‘r 
any thing. From this time, tlierefore, bid- 
ding farewell to other sorts of learning and 
.stinly, he now hogau to t'xercise himself, 
and to take pains in declaiming, as om* that 
meant to he himself also an orator. Ho 
made u.se of Isjeus as Ids guide U> the art of 
speaking, thougli Isocrates at that time was 
giving less«>ns; whether, as some say, 
heeau.se he was an oiqdian, and was not able 
to pay Lsoorates his ai'pointed f(‘<* of ten 
mime, or lx*eause h«‘ ])i«*lened Is.eus’s 
speaking, a.s Ixdng more business-likt* and 
effect iv<‘ in ac'tual us(*. Ifi'rmippus s.-iys, 
that he met with certain memoirs without 
any author's name, in whieh it was wi-iitml 
that 1 fi'inostheiies was a s(!liolar to Plato, 
and learnt much of his elo(jU(‘n(:(* from him; 
ami he also mentions ('tfsi bins, as reporting 
from ('allias of Syracuse and some others, 
that I)<'mosthenes secretly obtained a kiiowl- 
e<lge of the svstems of Isocrates and Aleida- 
mas, jind mastered them thoroughly. 

As soon, tlierefore, as he was grown up to 
man’s estate, he ))egan to go to law with hi.s 
guardians, and t<» wiite orations ;igaiust 
them; who, in the mean linn*, had ree<»urse 
to various subterfuges and pleas Tor n<*sv 
trials, ami Demost hem‘s, though he was 
thus, a.s 'riiueydides says, taught ids busi- 
ness in dangers, and by his o vn exertion.? 
was successful in Ids snit, was y(*t una))le 
for all this to recover .so niu<‘h as a small 
fra<*tion of hi.s j>atrimony. He only attaimxl 
.SOUK! flegnx* of eonfitleijce in speaking, and 
.some competent exp<'ri(*nce in it. And 
having got a taste of the honor and jxAver 
which are acquired bv j»leading.s, he now 
v<‘ntured to eoim* fortli, and to undertako 
jniblic business. And, a.s it is said of Hmumv 
don, the Orehomeidan. that by a<lviee of his 
physirian, he used to run long distances b) 
keep off some disease of his .sjtleeii, ami by 
that means having, through lalTor and 
cxercisr*, framed tin* habit of hi.s Ixxly, ho 
betook himself to the great garlarul gr.mes, 
and became one of the Ix st runners at the 
lf)ng race; .so it hapjxmed to Demosthenes, 
who, first venturing upon orafiiry^or the 
recovery of hi.s own private property, by this ‘ 
.acquired ability in speaking, and .’t haigth, 
in public #)usinc.ss, as it vVere in the great 
games, came to have the nretunirience of all 
competitors in the a.ssernl»ly. Bat when he 
first addre.ssed himself to the people, he met 
with gre t discouragements, and was derided^ 
for hivS strange and uncouth style, which 
was cuml^red with long semtencos and toi» 
tiired with formal argnrneuU to a most 
har.sh and disagreeable excess. Besides, he 
had, it seems, a weakness in his voice, a 
perplexed and indistinct utterance and a 
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shortness of breath, which, by breaking and 
disjointing his sentences, much obscured the 
sense and meaning of what he spoke. So 
that in tiie end, being quite disheartened, he 
forsook the assembly; and as he was walk- 
ing carelessly and sauntering about the 
Pirffius, Eunomus, the Thriasian, then a 
very old man, seeing him, upbraided him, 
saying that his diction was very much like 
that of Pericles, and that he was wanting to 
himself through cowardice and meanness of 
spirit, neither bearing up with courage 
against popular outcry, nor fitting his body 
for action, but suffering it to languisn 
through mere sloth and negligence. 

Another time, when the assembly had 
refused to hear him, and he was going home 
with his head muffled up, taking it vqry 
heavily, they relate that Satyrus, the actor, 
followed him, and being his familiar ac- 
quaintance entered into conversation with 
him. To whom, when Demosthenes bemoan- 
ed himself, tliat having been the most indus- 
trious of all the pleaders, and having almost 
spent the whole strength and vigor of his 
body in that employment, he could not yet 
find any acceptance with the* people, that 
drunken sots, mariners, and illiterate fel- 
lows were heard, and had the li listings for 
their own, while he hiins(df was despised, 
“ You say true, Demosthenesj’^ replied 
Satyrus,* “ but I will quickly remedy the 
cause of all this, if you will repeat to me 
some passage out of Euripides or Sophocles.’’ 
Which when Demosthmies had pronounced, 
Satyrus presently taking it up after him, 
gave the same passage, in his rendering of 
it, such a new form, by accompanying it with 
the proper mien and gesture,, that to Dernos- 
theiK'S it seemed quite aiKTther thing. By 
this being convinced how ^tmich grace and 
ornament language acquires, jrom action, he 
began to esteem it a small matter, and as 
good as nothing for a man to exercise him- 
self in declaiming, if he neglected enuncia- 
tion and delivery. Hereupon he built him- 
self a place to study in under ground, (which 
was stiff remaining in our time,) and hither 
he would come constantly evt'vy day to form 
his action, and to exercise his voice; and 
here he would continue, oftentimes without 
intern;^sion', two or three months together, 
shaving one' half of his head, that so for 
shame he might not go abroad, though he 
desired it ever so much. 

Nor was this all, but he also«-made his 
conversation with people abroad, his com- 
mon speech, and his business, subservient to 
his studies, taking from hence occasions and 
arguments as matter to work upon. For as 
soon as "he was parted from his company, 
^wn he would go at once into his study, 
and run over every thing in order that had 
passed, and the reasons that might be alleged 
for and against it. Any speeches, also, that 
he was present at, he would go over again 


with himself, and reduce into periods- 
whatevei^others spoke to him, or he to 
he would correct, transform, and varygevl^ 
al ways. Hence it was, that he was'^loot^i 
upon as a person of no great natural ^--eniu 
but one who owed all the power aihKahilit*’ 
he had in speaking to labor and industJ 
Of the truth of which it was thought to 
no small sign, that he was very raivly hoard 
to speak uj^on the occasion, but thSivl/ii'f. 
were by name frequently called u])on l?v the 
peojde, as he sat in the assembly, y^t 
would not rise unless he had previon^^iy 
considered the subject, and came pn-pan-d 
for it. So that many of the popular ) leadtTs 
used to make it a jest against him; and 
Pytheas once, scoffing at him, said that his 
arguments smelt of the lamp. To which 
Demosthenes gave the sharp answer, “ It is 
^true, indeed, Pytheas, tliat your lamp and 
mine are not conscious of the same things.’’ 
To othei'S, however, he would not much 
deny it, but would admit frankly enougli, 
that he neither entirely wrote his speenhe.s 
beforehand, nor yet spoke wholly extem{V)r(\ 
And he would affirm, that it \\sip. tlie moro 
truly popular act to use premeditation, sm h 
pivparatioii being a kind of respect to th** 
|)eople; whereas, to slight and take no care 
how what is said is likely to be received by 
the audience, shows something of an oligar- 
chical temper, and^is the course of one that 
intends force rather than persuasion. Ol 
his want of courage and assurance! to speak 
offhand, th(‘y make it also anotluu- argum'“iit, 
that when he; was at a loss, and discomposed, 
Demades would often rise up on the sinhl' n 
to support him, but lie was never ob.si'rv.‘d 
to do the same for Demiades. 

Whence then, may some say. was it, that 
iEschines speaks of him as a person se) muni 
to be wondered at for liis bohhiess in sjn'ak- 
ingV Or, how could it be, wlnm Python, tlie 
Byzantine, “ with so* much confidence and 
sueh a torrent of words inveighed again.-t 
the Athenians, that Demosthenes alone 
stood up to oppose him? Or wlieii Lamar- 
chiis, the ISIyrinaean, had w'ritten a ]>aneg'* 
ric upon king Philip and Alexander, iji 
which he uttered many things in repw^^j 
of the Thebans and Olynthians, and at i 
Olympic Games recited it publicly, 
was it, that he, rising np, and recounting i- 
torfcally and demonstratively wliat heiie i ^ 
and advantages all Greece had received in 
the Thebans and Chalcidians, and on 
contrary, what miscliiefs the flatterers o ^ ^ 
Macedonians had brought upon it, so 
the minds of all. that were present tha 
sophist, in alarm at the outcry against ^ ^ ^ 
secretly , made his way out of the 
But Demosthenes, it should to 

other points in the character of lei 10 
be unsuited to him; but his reserve an ^ 
sustained manner, and his 
speak on the sudden, or upon every occ 
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„ iH ing the things to which pnn^pallyhe or verses when he was out of bn'ath, while 
„«. (1 his ^eatness, these he followed, and running or going up steep places; an.l that 
..,„|..avored to imitate, neither wholly iieg- iti his house he luul a large looking-el iss 
l,., ting the glory which present occasion before which he would stand and go tlrou..h 
„,rer. d. nor yet willing too often to exixise his exercises. It is told that .some one o.iee 
his faculty t<ithe mercy of chance, ror, in came to request his assishince as a n\eatlt*r 
I f.u't, the orations which spoken by 1 and related \u>nv lit* liatl been assanUetl and 

I him had much more of boldness and conti- beaten. *• Ctudaijilv,” said Dtuiu^sthenes 
1 a.'iice injthein than those that he wrote, if we nothincr of the kind can have hainxMied 
I niav lielieve Eratosthenes, Demetrius the to you." Tpon which tlie other, raisin*-- his 


litdieve Eratosthenes, Demetrius the 


l'iial-*rian, andtlie Comedians. Eratosthenes voice, exclaimed loiidlv 


.K:iy.s that often in his speaking he would lx 
tnt!is|H)rted into a kind of ecstasy, and Dein- 


tlxMies, nothing has been done to me?” 
“All,” re]>licd Dtmiostheiies, “now I In-ar 


rtrius, that he uttered tlie faiiioiis metrical tin* voice om* that has l)»*eii injui‘ed aiul 
o.liiir itiiin to tlie neonle. * i 


a'ljuratioii to the people, 

By the earth, the springs, the rivers, and tlie 
stieanis, 

as a man inspired, and beside himself. Om- 


bi-aten.” Of so great const-ipicnce foward.s 
th(‘ gaining of Ixdief did he esteem tlie tone 
and aetion of tin* speaker. The action which 
In* used liimsf'lf was womh'rfnll y ]ih‘asing to 
the common ]K*opIe, Imt liy well (*ducate<l 


f the comedians calls liini a Ux-ojile, jis, for <‘xam]>h‘, by Ih-metrins, the 


thrns, and another scolfs at him for his useof IMia’h-rian. it was looked upon as mean, Im- 
aiititinsis: — miliating, .and unmanly. .Vnd Ilermippn.s 

An.l what hP took, took l..aok; aphrasc to picaw r’'-"';"'- "'y* his opi.ii..n 

Tlie \ cry fancy of Demosthenes. ’ ‘ oncei ning the anritmt oi’afors and tho.si* of 

Jiis own time, lie answer(‘d that it was ii'lmi- 
Tnlcss, inde(fl, this also is niQant by Anti- rabh* to s«‘e *vitli what (-omposure and in 
phaiies f(»r a jest upon the S]x*eeh on Haloin*- what liigli .styl** they addn-s.sed t In-mselves to 


And w'liat he hiok, took h.ack; aphrasc to ple.ase, 
riie \cry fancy of Demosthenes. ’ 

Tnlcss, inde(fl, this also is meant bv Anti- 


sus. \Nhich Demostlienes advised the Atlien- the peojile; I'mt tliat the orations of D.-mos- 
i.iMs not to take at Pliilip’s hands, but to tahe tln*n(‘s, wln*n tliey are read, certainly appi*ar 
^ to b(* superior in point of const rm-tion, ami 

.Ml. however, n.sed to consider D<‘mades, in more (‘ffective. Ilis written s|»eei*iies». beyond 


tlie mere use of his naturfcl gifts, an orator all (piestion. an* charaeterized l-y anstero 
iiiijo.s.sible to surpass, and that in wliat lie tone ami by tle-ir severity. In his extem- 
.s- oke on the sudden, h<* i3xc<‘ll<*<l all the , .ore retorts ;ind rejoinders, he alloweil him- 
.‘^tiidy and ])re]xir<'ition of Dmnostlieiios. Ami self the use* of jest and moi-ki-ry. When 
.Vristoti. tlu-'* Cliian, has rf'conhsl a judg- Dem.'uh'S said “ 1 Vniostlnmes teaeh me ! Si) 
lat-nt which 1 ln*ophrastus passed upon tin* might the sow teaeh Mim-rva ! ” In* repliod, 
eratfirs ; for being asked what kind of ora- “Wasittliis Miiiepva, that was lately found 
t'lr he accounted Demosthene.s, lie answ(*re(l, jdayingtlie liarlot iu ('ollytns V *’ \Vh«‘n a 
Uortliy of tlie city of .\tlu*ns; ” and then, thief, who lia<l the nickname of the Ilraz.en, 


\\hat lie thought of De^nades, he answered was attemptingt^ Upbraid him for sitting up 
Above it.’ And the same pliilosopher re- lat«% and writing by candlelight, “ I know 
jHirts. that Polyeiictus, tlie Sphettian, one of very w»*ll, ” said he, “ that yon had rather 
tee Athriiian i>oIiticians about tliat time, have all liglits out'; and wond<T not, () ye 


vas Wont to aav, that Demostlienes was tHe 
orator, but Phocion the ablest, .as lie 


h.ave all liglits out'; and womh-r not, O ye 
men of Athens, .at the many roblx*rios which 
are committed, since weh.ave thieves of hr, ass 


- xj'ressrd the inost sense in tlie fewest ami walls of clay.” Hut on tle-yir j^^iriints, 
''eri.s. And, indeed it is relat(*d, that though w(* h.ave much more to mention, wo 
inoMhenes himself, as often as l*}iocion will .add nothing .at presmit. Whi will pn>- 
* /H)d Ti]> to ple.ad against him, would say to ceed b- take .an estimate of his ‘ ch.anmb-r 
^0-1 acijuaintance, “ IJere comes the knife to from his actions and his life as-a'l^t.atesman. 
tn\ spp.ch.” \ et it does not appear whether His first entffring into public Inislti^ was 
ol f his powers of speaking, much about the time of the Phocian war, .as 
^ m his life afld cli.ar.acter, ami meant to himself affirms, and may be coll'-eb-d from 
\v'' Word or nod from a man who his Philippm orations. For of ihe.se, some 

really tru.sted, would go further than a were inmle after that action was over, .and 
e eis.md lengthy periods from others. the earlie.st of them refer to its concluding 

h*. Phalerian, tells us, that events. It is certain that In* engaged in^ttie 

'Informed by Demosthenes himself, accu.sation of Midi.as when lie was btU two 
of t the ways he m.ade n.se and thirty years old, ha-irig as yet no inter- 

^bs natural bodily infirmities ester reputation as a politician. And this 
lat#* ^ were such as these; hisinarticu- it was, I consider, that induced him to with- 

pronunciation he over- draw the action, and accept a sum of money 
vrOk^ rendered more distinct by speaking as a compromise. For oi himself 
^ !lb ^ I ’ hi* voice he dis^ 

i lea by declaiming and reciting speeches He was no easy or good-natured man, 

30 
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but of a determined disposition, and reso- 
lute to see himself righted; however, find- 
ing it a hard matter and above his strength 
to deal with Midias, a man so well secured 
on all sides with money, eloquence, and 
friends, he yielded to the entreaties of those 
who interceded for him. But had he seen 
any^ hopes or possibility of prevailing, I can- 
not believe that three thousand drachmas 
could have taken off the edge of his revenge. 
The object which he chose for himself in 
the commonwealth was noble and just, the 
defence of the Grecians against Philip; and 
in this he behaved himself so worthily that 
he soon grew famous, and excited attention 
everywhere for his eloquence and courage 
in speaking. He was admired through all 
Greece, the king of Persia courted him, and 
by Philip himself he was more esteemed 
than all the other orators. His very enemies 
were forced to confess that they had to do 
with a man of mark; for such a character 
even jEschines and Hyperides give him, 
where they accuse and speak against him. 

So that I cannot imagine what ground 
Theopompus had to say, tha,t Demosthenes 
was of a fickle, unsettled disposition, and 
could not long continue firm either to the 
same men or the same affairs; whereas the 
contrary is most apparent, for the same party 
and post in politics which he held from the 
beginning, to these he kept constant to the 
end; and was so far from leaving them while 
he lived, that he chose rather to forsake his 
life than his purpose. He was never heard to 
apologize for shifting sides like Demades, who 
would say, he often spoke against himself, 
but never against the city; nor as Me- 
lanopus, who, being generally against Cal- 
listratus, but being often bribed off with 
money, was wont to tell the people, “The 
man indeed is my enemy, but we must sub- 
mit for the good of our country; ” nor again 
as Nicodemus, the Messenian, w^ho having 
first appeared on Cassander’s side, and after- 
wards taken part with Demetrius, said the 
two thj,ngs were not in themselves contrary, 
it b.ejing always most advisable to obey the 
conqueror. We have nothing of this kind 
to say against Demosthenes, as one who 
wpuld turn aside or prevaricate, either in 
word gr deed. There could not have been 
less variation in his public acts if they had 
all been played, so to say, from first to last, 
from the same score. Panaetius, the philoso- 
pher, said, that most of his oraliions are so 
written, as if they were to prove this one 
conclusion, *tliat what is honest and virtuous 
is for itself only to be chosen ; as that of 
the Crown, that against Aristocrates, that 
^or the Immunities, and the Philippics ; in 
^all which he persuades his fellow-citizens to 
pursue not that which seems most pleasant, 
easy, or profitable; but declares over and 
over again, that they ought in the first place 
to prefer that which is just and honorable, 


before their own safety and preservni; 

So that If he had kept his hands clean 
his courage for the wars had been answV^ 
able to the generosity of his principles, 
the dignity of his orations, he iniglit <1^ 
servedly have his name placed, not in th^ 
number of such orators as Moerocles, Poiy! 
euctus, and Tlyperides, but* in the liicrh^gj 
rank with Cimon, Thucydides, apd 
cles. 

Certainly amongst those who were con- 
temporary with him, Phocion, tliout^h 
appeared on the less commendable side in th^ 
commonwealth, and was counted as one (,f 
the Macedonian party, nevertheless, l.y his 
courage and his honesty, procured liitns»if 
a name not inferior to those of K])lii;ilt.,>, 
Aristides, an^ Cimon. But Demostlien^. 
being neither fit to be relied on for coiira^v 
in arms, as Demetrius says, nor on all siii m 
inaccessible to bribery (for how invincih].’ 
soever he was against the gifts of Philip and 
the Macedonians, yet elsewhere lie lay op ii 
to assault, and was overpowered by the pdd 
which came down fram Susa and Echatainu 
w'as therefore esteemed better f.ble to recom. 
mend than to imitate the virtues of 
times. And yet (excepting only I’liocion), 
even in his life and manners, he far sur- 
passed the other orators of his time. N\.iic 
of them addressed the people so boldly: h' 
attacked the faults, and opposed himxdl lo 
the unreasonable desires of tlie iniiltitudr. 
as may be seen in his orations. Tiiei>|K>iu* 
pus writes, that the Athenians liaviii;' hy 
name selected DemosUienes, and called 
him to accuse a certain person, he retih''! 
to do it; upon which the assembly heiir.: .ul 
in an uproar, he rose up and said, 
counsellor, whether you will or no. 0 )'■ 
men of Athens, you shall always luive m*'. 
but a sycophant or lalse accuser, thouirli y 
would have me, I shall never be.” And 
eonduct in the case of Antiphon was p’’’ 
ffectly aristocratical ; whom, after lie ln' 
been acquitted iu the assembly, he took an- 
brought before the court of Areopagus.^ 
setting at naught the displeasure of the p-*' 
pie, convicted liim there of having 
Philip to burn the arsenal; whereiiixiu 
man was condemned by that court, any •'* 
fered for it. He accused, also, lheori->. 
priestess, amongst other misdemeanors.^ 
having instructed and taught the 
deceive and cheat their masters, fo^ " ^ 

the sentence of death passed upon her. < 
she was executed. , 

The oration which Apollodorus 
of, and by it carried the cause . o i? 

theus, the general, in an action of ^ 

said was written for him by 
as also those against Phormion ib te 

nus, in which latter case he was tli 
have acted dishonorably, for 
which Phormion used a^inst ‘ 
was also of his making ; be, as it we > 
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in 7 simply furnished two adversa^s out of 
til" same sliop with weapons to w’ound one 
another. Of his orations addressed to the 
T)u)>lic assemblies, that against Androtion, 
am I those against Timocrates and Aristo- 
crates, were w’ritten for others, before he 
},;i<I come forward liimself aq a jx>Iitician. 
'I'hev were composed, it seems, when he was 
iuit sevyn or ^ eight and tw'enty years old. 

1 (l it airainst Aristogiton, and tliat for the 
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whom the Macedonians at 
that time were attaeking. He persuaded the 
jieople to lay asiile their enmity against tlu‘so 
citie.s, to forget the offences committed by 
them in the Confederate War, and to send 
them such .succors lus eventually saved and 
.secured them. Not long after, he undertook 
an embassy tlirough the States of (ireece, 

. I which he .solicited and so far incensed against 
' i Philip, that, a few only excepted, he bnmght 
Iniimmities, lie spoke himself, at the re- them all into a general* league. So tliat, be- 

ijM- st. as he says, of Ctesippus, the son of si<les the forces coiiijio.sed of tlie i*itizen.s 

('|)ai»rias, but, as some say, out of courtship theuiselvi's, then* was au armv consist of 
iM t!)“ young man’s mother. Though, in i liftemi thousand foot and two tlioiisand hurs(‘, 
fact, he di<l not marry her, for his wife was ’and tiie money to jiay the.se strangers was 
a \v««niaii of Samos, as Demetrius, the Mag- ' levied and broilglit in witli great clieiTfulm'ss. 
ip sian, writes, in his book on Persons of tlie On which occasion it was. .savs 'riieoplirastus, 
fsanie Name. It is not certain whetluT liis ' on the allies re.juesting tliat tlieir confribu- 
«.rati(^n against /Kschines, for Misconduct I lions for tlie war might In* asciTtained and 
Ambassador, was ever spoken; altlioiigh ' stateil, (’robylns, tli(M)rator. made nst‘ t)f the 
Motneneus says that yEschines W'anted only I saying, “ War (mn’t lx* fed at so much a day.’^ 
thirty voices to condemn him. Put this ‘ Now was all (Ireece uj> in arms, and in gr»‘at 

sc.-ms ii(d to be correct, at least so far as ! exj>ectation wliat would be the (*vent. 'Dio 

iiiMV be conjectured from both their orations j Kulxeans, tlie .Ael^a'ans, the C«)rintliians, the 
ciicerniiig the Crown ; for in these. n(‘ith<‘r i M«*garians, tlie Leucadians ami ( 'orcvra‘ans, 
of them speifks chsarly or direetly of it, as a ' tlieir }>eo|.le ap<I tlu-ir citi«‘s, were all joined 
cause that ever came to trial. Put let other.s ' together in a league. Put the hardest task 
decide this controversy. was yet ]>e}iind,‘ left for 1 )emosMi.uieH, to 

It was evident, (wen in time of peace, what ! clraw the 'Diebaiis info this coiibMjeraev with 

I the r(‘st. 'riu'ir country bordered next upon 
I Atti(’a, they liail great lorees fur the war, 
and at iliat time they were a<’<;ouiit(Ml the 
best soWiers of all Cn*ece, but it was no (‘asy 
, matterto make tliem break .vifli Philip, who, 

I l>v many good ofliees, had so laody oblige<l 
them in the I’lioeiau war; esjuxual)^ I'onsid- 
ering how the subj(‘ct,s of disj)iitH and vari- 
ance* l)<*tw(‘«*ii the twoe-ities w»‘r<* <ront iiiually 
reiiew<*d ami «*xaspe*rated by petty (plarn*ls, 
ari.siiig tint proximity of their fron- 

tiers. 

ibit after^W^ij), lieing now grown liigh 
and puff<*d up^l^li his good success at Arn- 
jdiissa, on surprised Klat<*a ami 

possessed hims^f of l*ho< iH, ami the Atheni- 
ans w<*re in a gr(‘at consternation, iK)m*flurst 
ve'iitnn* to rise uj> to speak, no oiyt kiievr 
what to say, all wen^ at a loss, ami the whole 
assembly in silence ami pe-rplexity, in this 
«*xtren*ity of affairs, Demosthenes was tli6 
only man who ajipeared, hvti cemnsed bi them 
being alliance w ith the 7'liettanM. Aj^I hav- 
ing in otlier w ays encouraged the pef)ple. and, 
as his manner w'as, raised their soiiits tip 
with hopes, he, wdth some oth.^rs, was sent 
ambassadoi^ to Thebes. To opj^ose him, as 
Mar.syas says, Philip also sent thither his en- 
voys, Amyntas and CJearchns, two Macedo- 
nians, besiiles Daoclins, a Thessalian, and 
Thrasyda^us. Now the Thebans, in their 
consultations, were well enough aware wha^ 
suited best with their own interest, buteven^ 
one had b«?fore his eyes the terrors o£«war, 
and their los-ses iij the Phocian troubles were 
still recent: but such was the force and power 
of the orator, fanning up, as Theopompus 


I)»*mo'<tln*m*s would steer in the com 
iMMii wealth ; for wdiatcvi'r was dom* by tin* 
.Macedonian, he criticize**- and found fault 
with, ami upon all occasions was .stirring up 
th<* p'-opl,. ,,f Athens, and inflaming th(*ni 
ay,iin<( him. Then'fore, in the ccnirt of 
Piiilip. no nran was so nincli talked of, or of 
J^o -rcat account as he; and when lie eann* 
tii!tli'*r, om* of the t(*n ainliassadors wlio wen* 
‘' 111 into Macedonia, though all liad ;indienc(* 
i:i\cM them, yet Ids sp(*ech W'a.s answ’ered 
V. nil most care and exactness. Put in other 
resp.M'ts, Piiilip entertanied liim not .so hon- 
‘'I'd.ly as tlie rest, neither did he show him 
til'- >ame kindness and civility witli which 
apt'lied liimself to the partv of yEsehim^s 
'‘nd Philocrates. So that, when the others 
j 'rmnended Philip for his able speaking, hi • 


’ ^’itifnl person, nay, and also for his good 
’np.inionsbip in drinking, Demostlienes 
*<''5id not refrain from cavilling at tliese 
praises; the first, h« said, was a nnalitv 
' nch might W’ell enough become a rlietori- 
f,' V*. .second a woman, and tin* last was 
w ^ o ''" propert^^of a sponge; no one of them 
U P^pt'r commendation of a prince, 
in ir things came at last to w'ar, 

“ T on the one side being not able to live 
Athenians, on the other 
firaf stirred up by Demost)iene.s. the 

i"^ rff put them upon was the reduc- 

U r'int by the treachery of the 

Pliiiin^ ^**®'*?*’t under subjection to 
W'lQ j proposition, the decree 

crossed over thither and 
The Mac^onians out of the island, 

xt, was the relief of the Byzantines ; 
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says, their courage, and firing their emula- 
tion, that casting away every thought of pru- 
dence, fear, or obligation, in a sort of divine 
possession, they chose the path of honor, to 
which liis words invited them. And this 
success, thus accomplished bv an orator, was 
thought to be so glorious and of such conse- 
quence, that Philip immediately sent heralds 
to treat and petition for a peace: all Greece 
was aroused, and up in anus to help. And 
this commanders-in-cliief, not only of Attica, 
but of Boeotia, applied themselves to Demos- 
thenes, and observed his directions. 
managed all the assemblies of the Thebans, 
no less than those of the A'^henians; he was 
beloved both by the one and by the other, 
and exercised the same supreme authority 
with both; and that not by unfair means, or 
without just cause, as Theopompus professes, 
but indeed it was no more than was due to 
his merit. 

But there was it would seem, some divinely- 
ordered fortune, commissioned, in the revo- 
lution of things, to put a pcu-iod at this time 
to the liberty of Greece, which ojiposed and 
thwarted ^all their actions, and by many signs 
foretold what should happen. Such were 
the sad predictions uttered by the Pythian 
priestess, and this old oracle cited out of the 
Sibyl’s verses, — 

The battle on Thermodon that shall be 
Safe at a distance 1 desire to sec, 

Fur, like an eagle, watching in tlie air. 

Conquered shall weep, and conqueror perish there. 

This Thermodon, they say, is a little rivu- 
let here in our country in Chieronea, running 
into the Cephisus. But we know of none 
that is so called at the present time; andean 
only conjecture that the streamlet which is 
now calhul Haimon, and runs by tlie Temple 
of Hercules, where the Grecians were en- 
camped, might jierhaps in those days be called 
Thermodon, and after the fight, being filled 
with blood and dead bodies, ujkju this occa- 
sion, as we guess, might change its old name 
for that, which it now bears. Yet Duris says 
that; this Thermodon was no river, but that 
somevof the soldiers, as they were pitching 
theii* t^nts and digging trenches about them, 
found a small stone statue, which, by the in- 
.scriptipn, appeared to be the figure of Ther- 
modon, carrying a wounded Amazon in his 
arms; and that there was another oracle cur- 
rent about it, as follows: — 

<• 

The battle on Thermodon that shall be, 

Fail not. black raven, to attend and see; 

The flesh of men shall tliere abound for thee. 

In fine, it is not easy to determine what is 
-the truth. But of Demosthenes it is said, 
that he had such great confidence in the 
Grecian forces, and was so excited by the 
sight of the courage and, resolution of so 
many brave 'men ready to engage the enemy, 
that he would by no means endure they 


I should give any heed to oracles, or hei.v 
to prophecies hut gave out that he susitw ! 
even the prophetess herself, as if she ha.j i 
tampered with to speak in favor of p} 7'^ 
The Thebans he put in mind of Kinmi 
das, the Athenians, of Pericles, who 
took their own measures and goveriuMl tl 
actions by reason, looking upon things ot 
kind as mere pretexts for cov^ardicq, 
far, therefore, Demosthenes acquitted lii 
self like a brave man. But in tlie 
did nothing honorable, nor was his peiiorin- 
aiice answ'erable to his S[»eeches. For li.- tl.q 
deserting his place disgracefully, undilin,^^ 
iiig away his arms, not ashamed, as P\ tin ' 
observed, to belie the inscription writtm ('a 
his shield, in letters of gold, “ With troud f, r 
tune.” ^ 

In the mean time Philip, in the first m > 
ment of victory, was so transported with 
joy, that he grew extravagant, and goini;nu; 
after he had drunk largely, to visit the d. a, i 
bodies, he chanted the first words of tie* d. ■ 
cree that had been passed on the inutiuii oi 
Demosthenes, 

The motion of Demosthenes, Demosthenes’s 

dividing it metrically into feet, and markiii;; 
the beats. 

But when he came to himself, and lial 
well considered thif^ danger he was latt lv un- 
der, he could not forbear from shudderiir: at 
the wonderful ability and power of an oral' r 
who had made him hazard his life and < lu- 
j)ire on the issue of a few brief hours. 1 ii’ 
fame of it also reached even to tin* court 1 1 
Persia, and the king sent letters to his lit ut- 1,- 
ants commanding them to supply Dciiiosiii * 
lies with money, and to pay every attcnlina 
to him, os the only man of all tlie (hveia:.^ 
who was able to'give Philip occuj>ati(Ui and 
find employment for his forces near honi‘. 
ill the troubles of Greece. This aitcruar is 
came to the knowledge of Alexander, hv C'!"' 
tain letters of Demosthenes which h*' toiu. i 
at Sardis, and by other papers of the 1*' 
officers, stating the large sums which 
been given him. 

At this time, however, upon the ill succ*^ 
which now happened fo the Grecians, tiu 
of the contrary faction in the coninioinvea*^* 
fell foul upon Demosthenes, and 
opportunity to frame several inforinat'" 
and indictments again.st him. But fhe 
pie not oilly acquitted him of these 
tioiis, but continued towards him 
former respect, and still invited Id”’* 
man that meant well, to take a part 
lie affairs. Insomuch that when 
of those who had been slain at ’i, 

were brought home to be solemnly . jj 
Demosthenes was the man they 
make the funeral oration. They 
show, under the misfortunes whmb 
them, a base or ignoble mind, as 
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, pus writes in his exagrgr^rated style, but, on 
I {i,H contrary, by the honor and respect paid 
' t<' tiieir counsellor, they made it appear that 
tii.-v were noway dissatisfied with the coiiii- 
he liad given them. The speech, there- 
f.Mf, was 8i>oken by Demosthenes. But the 
Miitsequent decrees he would not allow to be 
jM-sed in his own. name, but made use of 
of his friends, one after another, look- 
ing uj>on his own as nnfprtunate and inau- 
^].^cious ; till st length he took courage again 
uilrr the death of Philip, who did not long 
(uit live his victory at Chieronisa. Ami this, 
it >eenis, w as that which was foretold in the 
last verse of the oracle, 

('(.lupirml shall weep, and conqueror perish there. 
D.-niosthenes had secret intellig»‘nce of the 
(i< ath of Pliilip, and laying hold of this op- 
]M>rtuiiity to pr<‘possess the peojde with cour- 
;ig.‘ and better hopes for the future, h«* came 
into tiie assembly with a cheerful count<‘- 
iia!iee, ju'etendiug to have had a dream that 
jTfsaged some great good fortune for Ath- 
eii'i ; and, not long after, arrived tlie mes- 
s' lieers wiio* brought the news of Philip's 
deatii. No soom*r ha<l tlie people ree«‘ived it, 
but iimnediately they nifered sacrifice to tin* 
Uo.ls, ami decreed that Pausaiiias should 
lx- pp seated with a crown. Demosthenes ap- 
plied pnl)licly in a ricli dress, with <a chajw 
jet oji his head, thongli^ it were l)ut the 
f^'^veiitli day since the death of his daughter, 
as is said hy yEscdiines, who upbraids him 
UjKui tliis account, ami rails at biin as one 
V 'id of natural atfeetion towards his cliildr(*n. 

her(>as, indeed, he rather betrays hims«*lf 
to ite of a poor, low spirit, and efTeminate 
iniiel. if lie r»*ally means to mak<^ wailings 
and laiiientation the only signs of a gentle 
and atlectioiiate nature, ami to comlemu 
tiios.* \vlio hear such Jlccidents with more 
t'Miiper and less passion. For my own part, 

I ' .luiiot say that the behavior tif the Athe- 
ni.uis on this occasion w as wise or lioiiorahle, 
to (rown themselves with garlands ami to 
‘erifice to the gods for the death of a Prince 
" ‘o in the midst of his success and vietori<‘s. 

" e ii they were a compu^red people, had 
U'. (f them w ith so much clemency ami hii- 
Jninity. bor besiile# provoking fortune, it 
' a base thing, and unworthy in itself, to 
Jjm^ citizen of Athens, .and p.ay him 
1 iiMr> while he dived, and yet as soon .as he 
it ... ' ^’'c»thor’s hand, to set no boumis to 
^»sult over him dead, .and to 
o V ' songs of victory, .as if by their 

. ' valor they h.ad v.anquishe/l him. I mu.st 
1) ■ time commend the behavior of 

^ .no>thf*ue.s, w'ho, leaving tears .and lamen- 
m V sorrows to the women, 

f ♦u ^ business to attend to the inter- 
t! * .f o ?«»''»onwealth. And T think it 
li vvf. . ' X would be accounted to 

ment valiant, and fit for goveni- 

’ standing always firm to the. com- 


mon g(X)d, and letting private griefs and 
ti*onbles find their compensation in public 
blessings, he should maintain the dignity 
of his character and station, much more 
than .actors who represent the persons of 
kings ami tyrants, who, we see, wlien they 
either laugh or weep on tlie stage, follow, 
not their own private inclinations, but tlie 
cour.se consistent with tht‘ subjet-l ami with 
their p(4sitioii. And if, moreover, wIkmi our 
neighbor is in misfortune, it is not our duty 
to forl»ear olTering any consolation, but rath- 
er to .say whateviT may teml to ch(‘er him, 
and to invite his att(*niion to any agree. ible 
objects, just as we tell ]H*opK‘ wlio are troub- 
led with .sore e\a‘s, to withdraw their sight 
from hriglitand olTeiisiv(‘ colors to green, and 
th(»se of a .S4)ftt‘r mixture, from whenc-eean 
a man seek, in liis own case, lirtter arguments 
of comsolaf ion for afHi(;tions in liis family, 
than from tlie jnosperity of his country, 1)}' 
making public and domestic cliam*es count., 
so to say, togelli«*r, ami the better fortime of 
the state obscure ami cone«*al tin* l<*ss happy 
eireuinstanees of t he in<li vidiial. I liav** been 
induced t().sa\^so miu-h, because I liave known 
many /cailers ineli cd l»y .Kscliines’s language 
into a soft and iiniminly tenderness. 

But now to turn to my nairalive. The 
cities of (iree(M‘ wore iiispirite<I oik^o more by 
tin* (‘tlbrts of Demost lieiu's to form a li'ague 
together, 'i'he 'I'hebans, wliom lie had |)ro- 
vi<le<l with arnis. set upon tlieir garrison, 
iml sh*w many of tln‘m; tin Athenians ma«Io 
j)re]»arations to join tlieii- forces with them; 
Demosthenes ruled siijMcim? in the, )»(»pular 
assemlily, and wrote lett-Ts to the I'oisian 
otlicers who commamhMl under tin' king in 
Asia, inciting tle*m to mak(‘ war upon the 
Maceilonian. calling him c}iil<l and simple- 
ton. But as soon as Alexamler had selt h^cl 
matters in his own country, ami came in 
p(‘rson with his army int.o Boxdia. <l(»\vn fell 
the conrag(‘of the Athenians, ami D'Unosthe- 
nes was husiied ; the 'I'liebaiis, d'',s*Tte<l by 
them, fought by themselves, and lost tludr 
eity. After w hi<di, the peoj)]'- of Athens, all 
in distress and great |>er]»lexity, rescdvoil to 
seiul amba.ssa<lors to Alexander, and amongst 
others, made clioicc^ of Demosth' ijes for one; 
but his heart failing liim for fear of thf3 
king's anger, he retiinuMj back from^Cithna-r 
ron. .and left tlie embassy. In the ue an time, 
Alexander sent to Athens, rejjiiiring ten of 
their orators to h<» delivered up to iiim, .as 
Idomenous* and Dnris h.ava* report'd, but lis 
the most and lie.st hiHU)rians say, he demanded 
these eight only, — Demosthenes, Polyeiictus, 
Kphialtfs, Lycurgus, Mmrocles, D^onoii, Cal- 
listhene.s, aud Charideimi.s. It was upon 
thi.s occa-sion that Demosthenes related to 
them the fable in which the sheep are sall^ 
to deliver up their dogs Uj the wolves; him- 
self and those who w ith him contended for 
the people’s safety, being, in his comparison, 
the dogs that defended ^e flock, and Alex- 
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ander “the Macedonian arch •wolfi” He | days after, as they were taking an account 
further told them, “ As we see corn-masters of the treasure, Harpalus, perceivintr * 
sell their whole stock by a few grains of wheat much he was pleased with a cup of l\r.sian 
which they carry about with them in a dish, manufacture, and how curiously he surveyed 
as a sample of the rest, so you, by delivering the sculpture and fashion of it, desirt^d hiiii to 
up us, who are but a few, do at the same poise it in his hand, and consider the 
time unawares surrender up yourselves all of the gold. Dernosthenes, being amazed 
together with us;’’ so we find it related in to feel how heavy it wa?, asked him 
the history of Aristobulus, the Cassandrian. weight it came “ To you,” said ilaipahis, 
The Athenians were deliberating, and at a smiling, “ it shall twenty falcuts'’’ 
loss what to do, when Demades, having And presently after, when night drew on 
agreed with the persons whom Alexander he sent him the cup with so many tahuits! 
had demanded, for five talents, undertook to Harpalus, it seems, was a person of singular 
go ambassador, and to intercede with the skill to discern a man’s covetousness hy the 
king for them; and, whether i: was that he air of his countenance, and the look’^aml 
relied on his friendship and kindness, or that movements of his eyes. For Deniostln ji. 3 
he hoped to find him satiated, as a lion could not resist the temptation, but julinit. 
glutted with slaughter, he certainly went, ting the present, like an armed g^ll•^i^oll, 
and prevailed with him both to )>ardon the into the citadel of his house, he surrendf'n d 
men, and to be reconciled to the city. himself up to the interest of Harpalus. The 

So he and his friends, when Alexander next day, he came into the assembly with 
went away, were great men, and Demosthe- his neck swathed about with wool and rolh^rs, 
nes was quite put aside. Yet when Agis, and when th(‘y called on him to rise up ami 
the Spartan, made his insurrection, he also speak, he made sipis as if he had lost his 
for a short time attempted a movement in voice. But the wits, turning the matter to 
his favor ; but he soon shrunk back again, as ridicule, said that certainly th® orator had 
the Athenians would not take any ]>art in it, been seized that night with no other than a 
and, Agis being slain, the Lacedfcmonians silver quinsy. And soon after, the p('uple, 
were vanquished. During thi^^Hme it was becoming aware of the bribery, grew aMgr\ , 
that the indictment against Cj|tehon, con- and would not suffer him to speak, or make 
cerning the Crown, was broMH^ trial, any apology for himself, but ran him down 
The action wuis commenced SHHj before with noise; and oiuf. man stood up, and cri' d 
the battle in Chajronea, when^Jofrondas out, “ What, ye men of Athens, will Y"u 
was archon, but it was not procee^d with not hear the cup-bearer ?’’ So at lem,"ih 
till about ten years after, Aristophon being they banished Harpalus out of the city; and 
then archon. Never was any public cause fi'aring lest they should be called- to account 
more celebrated than this,, alike for the fame for the treasure which the orators had pur- 
of the orators, and for the generous courage loined, they made a strict inquirv, goin^^ 
of the judges, who, though .at that time the from house to Iwuse ; only Callicles, tlie 
accusers of Demosthenes were in the height son of Arrhenidas, who was newly marncd. 
of power, and sui^ported by all the favor of they would not suffer to be searched, out ot 
the Macedonians, yet woU^ M give judg- respect, as I'heopompVis writes, to the bride, 
ment against him, but jWW^d him so who was within. 

honorably, that zEschiner not obtain Demosthenes resisted the inquisition, ami 
the fifth part of their suffrajg^R on his. side, proposed a decree to refer the business to 
80 that, immediately after, lift left the city, the court of Areopagus, and to punish those 

and speqt the rest of his life in teaching whom that court should find guilty, 
rhetoric about the island of Rhodes, and being himself one of the first whom tne 
upon the continent in Ionia. court condemned, when he came to the har. 

It was not long after that Harpalus fled lie was fined fifty talents, and committed to 
from Alexander, and came to Athens out of prison; where, out of shame of the cruuf lu 
Asia ; flowing himself guilty of many mis- which he was condemned, and through 
deeds into which his love of luxury had led weakness of his body, growing ii^capabh' 
him, and fearing the king, who was now supporting the confinement^ he made « 
grown terrible even to Ins best friends. Yet escape, by the carelessness of some and 
this man had no sooner addressed ^lim.self to the connivance of others of the citizen^, 
the people, and delivered up his goods, his are told, at least, that he had not m' 
ships, and himself to their disposal, but the from the city, when, finding that he ' 
other orators of the town had their eyes pursued by some of those wha had been* 
quickly fixed upon his money, and came in adversaries, he endeavored to hide j 

to his assistance, persuading' the Athenians But when they called him by his name. ^ 
tR receive and protect their suppliant. De- coming up nearer to him, desired 
mosthenes at first gave advice to chase him accept from them some money which . 

out of the country, and to beware lest they had brought from home as a provision 
involved their city in a war upon an unneces- his journey, and to that purpose oih' 
sary and unjust o<icasion. But some few followed him, when they entreated h»^ 
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take courage, and to bear up against his 
misfortune, he burst out into much greater 
lamentation, saying, “ But how is it possible 
to support myself under so heavy an atllio- 
tion. since I leave a city in which I have 
such enemies, as in any otlier it is not easy 
to tind friends.” He did not show much 
fortitude in his banishment, sj-HUiding his 
time for the most part in ..Egina and Trcezcn, 
and, wifti tears in his byes, looking t4)\vards 
the c(»untry sf Attica. And there nunain 
uj»on record some saj’ings of his, little re- 
sembling those sentinient.s of genen>sity and 
bravery ^^}lich he used to express when lie 
had tiie management of the commonwealth. 
Fur, as he was dejiarting out of th«*city, it is 
r'*jK>rted, he lifted U]) liis liands toward.s the 
Aeru{>ulis, aiul said, “ () I.ady Minerva, how 
is it that thou takest delight in three such 
tierce untractahle beasts, the ow l, tlie snake, 
ami tlie people?” The young men that : 
came to visit and converse with him, he j 
(i'‘t*MTe»l from meddling w if h .stjite affairs. 


of Demosthenes fnuu l>ani.shment. The de- 
cree W'lvs brouglit in by Demon the Pieanian, 
cousin to l>emostlienek 8o they sent him a 
ship to ..Egina, and he landed at the |H^rt of 
PiritMis, where he was met ami joyfully re- 
ceived by .'ill the citizt'iis, not so much as au 
Archon or a nriest .staying behind. And 
Demetrius, tlie alagnesian, say.s, that lie lifted 
up Ills haiuls towanls heaven, and ble.s.se<l this 
day i>f his Iiappy return, as far more lion(>i*- 
able than tli.it of Aleibiades; siiiee In* was 
recalh'ti by his countryimm. mit llirtiugh any 
force or constraint put upon them, but by 
tln'ii* own g«K><l-will and free inclinaiitms. 

1 hen* rcmaimii only bis pecuniary fim*, 
which, accoiiling to law. couhl not be remit- 
ted by the penph*. Hut they found out a 
way to eluiie tlie law. It was a custom 
with tlieni to alli»w a certain (]uantity of 
silver to tli<-se who wen* to furnish and a«l()ru 
the alt.ir tor tin* saerifiec of .Iu)>iter Soter. 
Ibis oHice. lor (hat fum. (hey bcstow'eil on 
Deuio.st luuies. and fui' the oerfoniiaiice of 


' ^ .TV.,,.. ..Ii.iii I .T,, ,11,1, ,11, i,,,- IK'I KM mill 

t' lliug them, tliat if at first two ways had ! it ordered him til'ty talents, tlie very .s 


been ])roj*os<‘d to liim, tin* om* l<*ading to the 
.speaker's stuiul and the a.''.sembly, the otlu r 


wliicli lu^ was comieumed. 

^ et it was no h»ug time that lie enjoyed 


gMiug direct to destruction, and lie could hi.s country .after his n t mu, the .at tempts of 
have forese<*n the niaiiy evils which attend I tin* (Jn‘eks bt*ing soon all utterlv »leb*ated. 

*1.,. 1 'l! I • I f. .1 1 ... . .r. 


those who deal in pulilic business, .such as 
f'*ars, envit‘s, calumnies, and contentions, lie 
would (*ertainly h.ave taken tliat which led 
straight on to hi.s deatli.^ 

Hut now ha]>peiied the death of Ah'xander. 
while I )emosth(*uea was in this banisliinenl 
wliich wa* liave be<*n si>(*akiiig of. And the 
(iieciaiis weia* once* again H])iii arms, «*nconr- 
aged by the brave attenii»ts of Leo.sth(*ne.s, 
who was then drawing a cireumvallation 
about Autipater, whom lie liehl clo.se* besieg- 
ed in Lamia. Pytheas, therefore, the orator, 
and ( alliinedori, called the ('rab, fled from 
Atiu iis, and t.akiiig .stdes witli Aiitip.ater. 
wauit about with his friends and ;iml>assa<lor.s 
to k**.‘p the (irecians from revolting and tak- 
ing part with the Athenians. Hut, on the 
other side, Demosthenes, a.s.sociatiiig himself 
"ith (he aniba.s.sadors that came from Athens, 
used his utmost endeavors and g.ave them hi.s 
r r/ persuading the cities to 

fall unanimously upon the-Macedoiiian.s, and 
to drive them out ^of Greece. l*hvlarchus 
fia\s that in Arcadia there happenetl a ren- 
counter hetw’een Pythea.s ami Demosthenes, 
'Thieh came a^; last to downright railing, 
''hile the one pleaded for the Macedonians, 
and tlie other for the Grecians. Pytheas 
that as we always suppose there is some 
f iHCase in the family to wrhich they bring 
asset, milk, so wherever there comes an em- 
>assj from Athens, that city must needs be 
naisposed. And Demosthenes answered 
the compari.son : “ Asses' milk 
»rought to restore health and the Athenians 
safety and recovery of the sick.” 
u this conduct the people of Athens were 
pleased, that they decreed the recall 


I For the buttl e ji lt ' 
, in 


gitiiioii. 


CranoM li;i)>jM*ni*d in Afeta- 
“oniion (lit* garrison entered 
into M nil vchia, and in tie* Pyanepsi«)ii billow- 
ing die<^H|milil|^^t)ieni s after this niann(*r. 

rpor«pWe))ort thal Ahtipater and ("ra- 
terus w^r^ coming t<> A tl’ Mi.s,,J>jmosthem‘s 
with Ids ]»ar(y toek tlicir tj^jppdrl unity to 
escape ju’ivily out of the City; out senteiioo 
of death was, upon thW hint ion of Deimide.s, 
passed upon them, tlie people. 'Diev dis- 
per.seil tlu'iiiselves, flying .some to one jihme, 
some to another .Vnlip.iter sent about 

ids .soldiers iii||||^P rpi.-irters to apprehend 
them. .\n’}in^||pi.s tlieir ea}>tain, and was 
(hence called tlie^ile-hunter. He was a 
Thurian born, aiMl i.s reported to have been 
an actor of tragedies, and they say tliat PoluH, 
of .Kgimi, tlie best actor of Ids time, was 
Ids .scholar; but Hernd[ipus reckons Archias 
among the disciples of Laeritus, tl^r* orator, 
.ami Demetrius says, In* ,sj»en( some time 
with An.aximenes. d'lds Arejdas fit, ding 
IlyiMuides the orator, .Ari^bmiens of Mara- 
thon, ami Hirnenams, tlie broUier of Deme- 
trius the Phalerian, in .KgH:^.b>uk Alietn by 
force out of the temple ot /Eacus, whither 
they were fled for safety, .and simt, them to 
Antipaten, then at Cleona*, w'h<*re they were 
all put to death ; and Hy]>erides, they say, 
had Ids t/0!|gue cut out. 

Demosthenes, he he.ard, had taken sanctu- 
ary' at the temple of Neptum? in Calauria, 
and, cro.ssing over thitner in some light ves- 
sels. as soon as he h.arl lamled himself, ami 
the Thracian 8f>ear-men that came with him, 
he endeavored to persua<le Demosthenes to 
accompany him to Antipater, as if he should 
meet with no hard usage from him. But 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


Demosthenes, in his sleep the night before, 
had a strange dream. It seemed to him that 
he was acting a tragedy, and contended with 
Archias for the victory ; and though he ac- 
quitted himself well, and gave good satisfac- 
tion to the spectators, yet for want of better 
furniture and provision for the stag4, he lost 
the day. And so, while Archias was discours- 
ing to him with many expressions of kind- 
ness, he sate still in the same posture, and 
looking up steadfastly upon liirn, “ O Archi- 
as, said he, “I am as little affected by your 
promises now as I used formerly to be by 
your acting.” Archias at this beginning to 
grow angry and to threaten him, “ Now,” 
said Demosthenes, “ you spe^^k like the 
enuine Macedonian oracle; before you were 
ut acting a part. Therefore forbear only a 
little, while I write a word or two home to 
my family.” Having thus spoken, he with- 
drew into the temple and taking a scroll, as 
if he meant to write, he put the reed into his 
mouth, and biting it, as he was wont to do 
when he was thoughtful or writing, he held 
it there for some time. Then he bowed down 
his head and covered it. The soldiers that 
stood at the door, supposing .ali this to pro- 
ceed from want of courage and fear of death, 
in derision called him eifeminate, and faint- 
hearted, and coward. And Archias, drawing 
near, desired him to rise up, and repeating 
the same kind things he had spoken before, 
he once more promised him to make his 
peace with Antipater. But Demosthenes, 
perceiving that now the poison had pierced 
and seized his vitals, uncovered his head, and 
fixing his eyes u[)on Archias, “ Now,” said 
he, “ as soon as you please you may commence 
the part of Creon in the tragedy, and cast 
out this body of mine uuburied. But, O 
gracious Neptune, I, for my part, while I am 
yet alive, arise up and depart out of tliis 
sacred place ; though AntipatCr and the 
Macedonians have not left so much as thy 
temple unpolluted.” After he had thus 
spoken and desired to be held up, because 
already he began to, tremble and stagger, as 
he was going forward, and passing by the 
altar, he fell down, and with a groan gave 
up 'the ghost. 

Aristoii says that he took the poison out of 
a reed, as we have shown before. But Pap- 
pus, a certain historian whose history was 
recovered by Ilermippus, says, that as he fell 
niar the altar, there was found in his scroll 
this beginning only of a letter, ai^ nothing 
more, “ Demosthenes to Anti pater.” And 
that when his sudden death was much won- 
dered at, the Thracians who guarded the 
doors reported that he took the poison into 
his hand out of a rag, and put it in his mouth, 
wd that they imagined it had been gold 
i^ich he swallowed; but the maid that serv- 
ed him, being examined by thg followers of 
Archias, affirmed that die had worn it in a 
bracelet for a long time, as an amulet. And 


Eratosthejv^s also says that he kept the 
in a hollow ring, and that that ring 

bracelet which he wore about his arm. n 

are various other statements made hy 
many authors who have related the storv^ 
but there is no need to enter into tln ir diV 
crepancies; yet I must not omit wdiat is said U 
Demochares, the relation of Dciniosth- ncs 
•who is of opinion, it was not by tlie ludp of 
poison that he met with so sudden'’ and so 
easy a death, but that by the ’jugular favor 
and providence of the gods he was tlius rr-s- 
cued from the cruelty of the Macedonians. 
He died on the sixteenth of Pyanepsion, the 
most fead and solemn day of the d’licMno- 
phoria, which the women observe by fasting 
in the temple of the goddess. 

Soon after his death, the people of Athens 
bestowed on him such honors as he had d*. 
served. They erected his statue of l>ras,>; 
they decreed that the eldest of liis family 
should be maintained in the Prytaneunr; 
and on the base of his statue was eiigiuven 
the famous inscription, — 

Had you for Greece been strong, as wise you were, 
The Macedonian had not conquered lisr. 

For it is simply ridiculous to say, as some 
have related, that Demosthenes made these 
verses himself in Calauria, as he was about to 
take the poison. 

A little before h^ went to Atliens, the fol- 
lowing incident was said to have hajipeiied. 
A soldier, being summoned. to appear liefore 
his superior officer, and answer to an accusa- 
tion bronglit against him, put. that little 
gold wliicll he had into the hands of Dcnms- 
thenes’s statue. The fingers of this ^t:ltue 
were folded one within another, and near it 
grew a small plane-tree, from whieh many 
leaves, either accidentally blown tliilher by 
the wind, or pdacedso>.on purpose by tlni man 
himself, falling together, ami lying round 
about the gold, concealed it for a long time. 
In the end, the soldier returned, and feuml 
his treasure entire, and the fame of this iin'i- 
dent w'as spread abroad. And many ingeni- 
ous persons of the city competed with cac i 
other, on this occasion, to vindicate tin' in- 
tegrity of Demosthenes, in several epigrams 
which they made on the subject. 

As for Demades, he dfd not long . 

new honors he now came in for, <livinc \eii 
geance for the death of Demosthenes 
iiig him into Macedonia, where hewa> ]'>^ . 
put to death by those whom he had >a^ . 
flattered. They were weary of .1 

but at this time the guilt he lay umlei ■ 
manifest and undeniable. For some o ^ 
letters were intercepted, in which he 
couraged Perdiccas to fall upon IVlao' ' | 
and to save the Grecians, who, he sai« • . J 

only by an old rotten thread, 
Antipater. Of this he was accused p 
archus, the Corinthian, and Cassande 
so enraged, that he first slew his son 
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bosonit an then gave orders to ^ecutehim ; | often foretold him. and ho would nevi'r be- 
who might now at last, by his own extreme lieve. Thus, Sosius, you have the life of 
niisfortunes, learn the lesson, that traitors, Demosthenes, from such accounts as wo have 
who make sale of their country, sell tliem- either read or heard concerning him. 
selves first; a truth which Demosthenes hail 


CICERO-. 


It is generally said, that Ilelvia.the mother f 
of Cicero, was bt)th well born and livi*d a ' 
fair life; but of his father nothing is report-] 
ed hut in extrenuvs. For wliilst some would 
have liini the son of .a fuller, and edueate<l in 
tliat trade, others carry back tlie origin of 
his family to 'rullus Attius, an illustrious king 
of the Volscians, who waged war n»»t w itlamt ; 
honor against the Romans. However, h»* j 
who first of that liouse was snrnamed Cicero 
s**ems to have be«‘n a j)(*rson woniiy tt> lx* re- 
int*nil>ered ; .since those who suceeeded him 
not onlv did not reject, but were fond of tliat 
name, thoimh vulgarly made a matter of 
repro.aeh. For tin* Latins call a veteh f '/err, 
and a nick or dent at tin* tii> of his nose, 
which resembled the opening in a vetch, 
gave him tin* surname of Cicero. 

Cicero, wlios<* story I am writing, is sai<l 
to liave replied with spirit to some of his 
friends, wlio recomniemFPd liiin to lay asi«le 
or change the name when h<i first stood fo 
(tifice and engag(*d in politics, that In* would ; 
make it his endeavor to render tin* naiin* of 
Cicero monVglorions tlian that of tin* Scauri 
and Catuli. Ami when he was qua*sC>r in 
Sicily, and w'as making an off'-ring of silver 
]»late to I In* gods, ainl liad inseribed his two 
names, iMarciis and 'rullius, instead of tlie 
third he jestingly told ^le artificer to engrave 
the figure of a vetch by them. Thus much 
is told us about Ids name. 

Of his birth it is report(*d, tliat hi.s mother | 
was deliv»>r(*d without j>ain or labor, on tin* j 
tiiird of tin* new Calends, the same day on j 
'\hicli nowdlie magistrates of Ronn* pray and 
sacrifice for the einp(*ror. It is said, al.so, 
that a vision appeared to his nurse, ami fore- 
told the child she then .suckled siiouhl after- 
wards bt*come a greAt benefit to tin* Roman 
States. To such presages, which might in 
ir*‘nepal be tlioughtmere fancies and idh* talk, 
he himself erelong gave the credit of true 
proplu'oies. For a,s soon as he was of an age 
to l»‘^ii, to have lessons, he became so <listin- 
guisln'd for hU talent, and got such a m»me 
and reputation amongst the boys, tliat tlieir 
fathers would often visit the sclnxil, that they 
*'oght .s<*e young Cicero, and miglit he able 
fp -''ay that they themselves had witnes.Hed 
bn* quickness and readiness in learning for 
"hich he was renow'iied. And the more 
rudi* among them U8«d to beangry with tlieir 
ciiildreii, to see them, as they walked together. 


receiving Cicero witli respeetinto tlie mi«ldlo 
place. And being, as Plato would liav»* the 
scholar-like ami pliilosopiiical temper, eager 
for t*v»‘rv kiml of learning, and indisposed to 
no descript ion of kiiowledgi* or instnietion, 
he sliowi'd, Imwevi'r, a more peculiar pro- 
pensity to ]MHarv ; and t)u*n* is a pt'cm now 
<-xtant. inaih* by linn when a boy. in tetra- 
meter ViTse, railed 1‘oiitius (ilaiiens. And 
j afterwards, when he a]*j>bed himself more 
I curiously to these acccunplislimcnts, he fiml 
; the naim* <d' being not only tlie best or.itor, 

; but also the l>esl }>oet of Rome. And tin? 

. glory of his i li< toi ie still reiiiai ns, not ith- 
I stamling tin** many new mod»’s in speaking 
sim*e his t ime ; but his verses .an* bu gotteii 
and out of all repute, so many ingenious 
poets having follo\v«*d liini. 

Leaving his juvenile studies. In* beeaino 
an auditor of Philo the Aea«leiiiic, whom 
I tin* Romans, abov.* all the other seholai's of 
Clitoinaeiius, admiied for 'lis eloqnenee ami 
loved for his cliaiaet.er. lie al, sought Mm 
company of the .Miieii, who wen* eminent 
statesmen and leaders in tin* H'*nat'-. ami 
acquired from tiieiii a knowledge id’ tlm 
laws. For some sliorl time he served iu 
I arms under Sylla, in tin* Marxian war. Rut 
perceiving the coinmoinNealth running into 
factions, and from faction ail things t'-mling 
to an ali.solub^ monareliy, he lieCiok hinisidf 
to a retire«l and contemplati v life, aiul <!on- 
ver.sing witli the li'arii'*<i (ire^'ks, flevoCnl 
liiinself to Hlmly, till Sylla had obtained thf3 
government, and the commonwealth wa.s iu 
some kiml of settlenr'nt. • 

At thi.s time, Clirysogonus, Syll.-i’s eman- 
cipated slave*, having laid an informatioil 
al/out an estate belonging to om* who w'as 
said to have been put t<» dealli by jiroserip- 
tion, had bought it liimself for two Mbousand 
drachmas. And when IC/seiu*^, the sou ami 
lieir of the dead, complained, and. /iemofi- 
strated th^ estate* to lie worth two hundred 
and fifty talents, Sylla b>ok it angrily to 
have his actions rpjestioned. and preferred a 
proce.s.s again.st li^escius lor tie* murder o£ 
hi.s fath' r, Chryse>gonus luanag^ing the evi* 
<lonce. None of the ^dvocab's durst assist 
him, but fearing the cruelty of .SylLa, avotdM 
the cause. The young man, thus <1^ 

serbMl, came for refuge to Cicero. Cicero’s 
friends encouraged- him, saying ha was not 
likely ever to have a fairer and more lionor- 
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able introduction to public life; he there- 
fore undertook the defence, carried the 
cause, and got much renown for it. 

But fearing Sylla, he travelled into Greece, 
and gave it out that he did so for the benefit 
of his health. And indeed he was lean and 
meagre, and had such a weakness in his 
stomach, that he could take nothing but a 
spare and thin diet, and that not till late in 
the evening. Ilis voice was loud and good, 
but so harsh and unmanaged that in vehe- 
mence and heat of speaking he always raised 
it to so high a tone, that there seemed to be 
reason to fear about his health . 

When he came to Athens, he was a hearer 
of Antiochus of Ascalon, with whose fluency 
and elegance of diction he was much taken, 
although he did not approve of his innova- 
tions in doctrine. For Antiochus had now 
fallen off from the New Academy, as they 
call it, and forsaken the sect of Carneades, 

. whether that he was moved by the argument 
of manifestness and the senses, or, as some 
say, had been led by feelings of rivalry and 
opposition to the followers of Clitomachus 
and Philo to change his opinions, and in 
most things to embrace the dextrine of the 
Stoics. But Cicero rather affected and ad- 
hered to the doctrines of the New Academy; 
and purposed with himself, if he should be 
disappointed of any em[)loyment in the com- 
monwealth, to retire hither from pleading 
and political affairs, and to pass liiit life 
with quiet in the study of philosophy. , 

But after he had received the news of 
Sylla’s death, and his body, strengthened 
again by exercise, was come to a vigorous 
habit, his voice managed and ^ttdered sweet 
and full to the ear and pretMjjpi'eU brought 
into keeping with his gener(^ponstitution, 
his friends at Rome earnestly j^lici ting him 
by letters, and Antiochus also|Sirging him to 
return to public affairs, he Aabi prepared 
for use his orator’s instruii iw tt of rhetoric, 
and summoned into action h^^olitical facul- 
ties, diligently exercising i J Hjaelf in decla- 
mations, and attending tl(|MRost celebrated 
rhetoricia,ns of the time.^^Hfe sailed from 
Athens for Asia and Rhod^ Amongst the 
Asian masters, he convers^id with Xenocles 
of Adramyttium, Dionysius of Magnesia, 
and Meuippus of Cana ; at Rhodes, he 
studiedt-'oratory with Apollonius, the son of 
Molon, and philosophy with Posidonius. 
Apollonius, we are told, not understanding 
Lo^tin, requested Cicero to declain\ in Greek, 
''fite complied willinglv, thinking that his 
faults would thus be better pointed out to 
him. And after he finished, all his other 
hearers were astonished, and contended who 
should praise him most, but Ajx)llonius, 
;^ho had shown no signs of excitement 
whilst he was hearing him, so also now, 
when it was over, sate musing for some con- 
siderable' time, without ‘any remark. And 
when Cicero was discomposed* at this, he 


hare my praise and admiration 
ClOCT-fi, and Greece my pity and commisera 
nop, .since those arts and that elocmenco 
are the only glories that renmiu to 
her,: wiU now be transferred by you to 

,;i^w when Cicero, full of expectation 
^^in bent upon political affairs, a cer’ 
fccle blunted the edge of his iudiua- 
6r consulting the god of Delfilii 
irld attain most glory, t^e l‘\ tiione,,,s 
>rj3d, by making his own genius an.] 
not7^e,-<jpinion of the people the guidi* of 
his and therefore at first he ])as.s.Ml hi^ 
tirx^ i^ -Kome cautiously, and was very hat k- 
wahii;^ pretending to public otiices, so tliut 
lie Vfas at that time in little esteem, and had 
got the names, so readily given by low and 
ignorant people in Rome, of Greok and 
Scholar. But when his own desire of fame 
and the eagerness of his father and relations 
had made him take in earnest to pleading 
he made no slow or gentle advance to the 
first place, but shone out in full lustre at 
once, and far surpassed all the advocates of 
the bar. At first, it is said, Im, as well as 
Bemostlienes, was defective in his delivery, 
and on that account paid much jiLtention to 
the instructions, sometimes of Roscius the 
comedian, and sometimes of ACsop tin; 
dian. They tell of this iEsop, that vhilst 
he was representing on the theatre Ativiis 
deliberating tlie revenge of Thyest(‘s, he was 
so transported beyond himself in the lu'iit of 
action, that he struck with his sceptre one 
of the servants, who was running across the 
stage, so violently, that he laid him d^*ad 
upon the place. And such afterwards was 
Cicero’s delivery, that it did not a little con- 
tribute to render Ids eloquence pto'suasive. 
lie used to ridicule loud speakers, sayinj; 
that they shouted because they coiiM ii'it 
speak, like lame men who get on horschaoK 
because they cannot walk. And his readi- 
ness and address in sarcasm, and geiu iaii) 
in witty sayings was thought to suit a i)lem * 
er very well, and to be highly attracli\t-» 
but his using it to excess offended iiiau), 
and gave him the repute of ill nature. 

lie was appointed quaestor iu a 
scarcity of corn, and had Sicily f‘Ji' “ 
province, where, though 'at first he disph a-''^ ' 
many, by compelling them to send 
provisions to Rome, yet after they Inn 
experience pf his care, justice, and j 

they honored him more than ever the) 
any of their governors before. It j 

also, that some young Romans of 


also, tiuiL some young t? ,• 

noble fandlies, charged with neglect o ^ 
cipline and misconduct in military 
were brought before the prietor in ^ 
Cicero undertook their defence, ^ 

conducted admirably, and got them 
So returning to Rome with a 
1 of himself for these things, a 
I cideut befell him, as he tells us h 
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Meeting an eminent citizen in Wing the Roman word for a War. And 

whom Ke accounted his friend* he when Verres l>egan to reproa^'h I'icero with 

him what tHe Romans said and thouchl’^ efTeniinate living, “ You ouglit,” replitnl ho, 
his actions* as if the whole city “to use this ianguago at home, U> your 

filled with the glory of what he had^dnPo* sons;” Verrt»s having a son who had fallen 
His friend asked him in reply, “ is ; into tlisgracefnl courses. Horteiisius the or;v- 

it vou have been, Cicero V** ThiSVft^Pthe > tor. ni»t daring directly to nmlertakc* the ile- 


tiiiie utterW mortified and cast hiiil^l^n, 
to j>«*r(;{^*ive'^ that the report of hia^MPons 
liad sunk into the city of Rome jvaS^an 
iinniense ocean, without any visible «pecU 
or r* sult in reputation. And afl^rnrds 
coiibidering with himself that the jglim In* 
coiit*‘nded for was an infinite tliin(g,*fand 
that tliere was no fixed end nor me'iisiji^ in ■ 
its pursuit, he abated mueh of hi.s anibtt;u>us 
thoughts. Nevertheless, he was alwaysf ex- 
cessively pleast‘d with his own j>r.aise. and 
eoiitiuued to tlie very last to h** passionatelv 
fond of glory; whieh often int«*rh‘re<l with 
tlie prosi'cution of his wisest resolutif)ns. 

On beginning to a}»j»ly himself more reso- 
lutely to i)uhlic business, he remarked it as 
an uuri*asonahle and absurd thing that artif- 
icers. using vessels and instrunu*nts inani- 
mate, shouWi know the nanu*, ]dace, and use 
(d ♦‘Very one of them, and yet the statesman, 
wiiose instruments for c;irrving out public ; 
ineasnres an* men, should he negligent and 1 
careless in the knowledgi* of persons. And I 
so he not only accjuainted himself with the j 
names, hut also knew ^u* jvarticular ]>la(!(* 
wluTe e\a*rv one of tlie more emiiu*ut (‘itizens 
dwelt, what lands lie possessed, the friends '*<* 
made use of, and those that wenmf his lu'igfi- 
horhcod, and when lui travelled on any road 
in Italy, he could readily ii.aiiK* ami show 


fence of Verres. was yi*t persuaded Ui ap|x*ar 
f(»r him at the laying on of the fiiu*, and re- 
ceived an ivory sphinx for liisn*ward; and 
when Cic^*ro. in some j)a.ssage of tlie spt*<*eli, 
obliquely retlected on him, and lIorh*iisius told 
him la* was not skilful in solving iiddl^*s, 
** No." said Cicen), “ ami yet yt>u have the 
Sj>liinx ill your lioiise !” 

V«*rre.s was thus eonvieted ; though Ciei‘ro, 
who set the line at seventy-five myria^ls. lay 
under tlie .suspicion of being (rorrnpted by 
hrilMTv t«> lesst-n the sum. Hnt tiie Sieiliaii.s, 
ill testimony of their gratitmh*, eanit* and 
hrouglit him all sorts of prest'iits from the 
island, when lie was a*tlile; ol wliieli he madti 
no private prolit hijiist*lf, hut nsi'cl their g(*n- 
♦ Tosity only to reduce the [uihlic price of 
proyi^ioiis. 

lie had a very ]*leasaut seat at Arpi, ho 
had aU<» a farm ne.ir Naples, and anolher 
about Pomj'i'ii. hnt neitlmrof any gn*at val- 
ue. 'I'lie port ion of his w ih*. 'I’en*nlia, 
amonMt^*d to ten myriads, and In* lu'ul a he- 
<|uest valued at nine myri.ids of denarii; 

I upon thes^* he lived in a liberal hut tein- 
I pi*n>4e style, wilh the h'arned Creeks and 
Ivomaiis that wi*re his familiars. lie r.arely, 
if at .any time, s.at down to meat till Hun- 
I set, and that not so mueh on .'wi’onnt of 
i hnsim*ss, a^ for his health and the weaknens 


the ♦•‘♦tates and .s(*ats of his frit*nds and ac- 
(juaintaiicc*. Having .so small an estate, 
though a .sufficient C(nn[>etency for hi.s own 
exj eiises, it was mucli womh'ied at tluif. In* 
took neither fees nor ^ifts from his clients, 
afid more especially, that he did not do so 
when he un(h*rtook the prosecution of Vi*rn*s. 
This Verres, who had been j»ra'tor of Sicily, 
and stood charged by the Sicilians of many 
evil practices (luring his government then*, 
Cicero .succeeded in getting condemned, not 
by sj»eaking, but in a mann»*r by holding his 
tongue. For the praetors, favoring Verre.s, 
had deferred the trial by several adjourn- 
ments to the last day, in which it was evi- 
d»*ut thf*re could not he .sufficient time for the 
advocates to h^ heard, and the cau.se brought 
to an issue. Cicero, there fon*. came for- 
ward, and said there was no need of .sj>eech(*s; 
and after producing and examining wit- 
nesftos. he required the judge.s to proc(*ed to 
pcntence. However, many witty sayings are 
on record, as having been used W Cicero on 
the occa.sion. When a man named. Cjeciliu.s, 
one of the freed slaves, who was said to be 
pven to Jewish practice.s, would have put 
oy the Sicilians, and undertaken the prose- 
of Verres hi in.se If, Cicero asked, 
“ What has a Jew to do with swine? ** verres 


i 

I 


i 


of his .stO jji^ ji. H'* was ♦>! Iicrwisi* iii Mio 
(‘are of l^^jM^ly nie** and ddieati*, appoint- 
ing him;^3Wfor (‘\amplc, a set iiuml)er of 
w.alk.s aMJHbhings. And :ift(‘r this manner 
m.inagfiil^He h.ihit of his Isxly, In* hnuiglit 
it in timi^H^e h(*althtul. and capable of 
siip)>ortiu^^^Bsy great fatigiu’s and tiials. 
Hi.s fat her^^Bpn.s^* In* mad** over to his 
hrotluT, n' ar tie* l*alatiiio 

hill, that he iiBipit imt giv** tin* troiihl** of 
long j‘>nrneyii^f^|raios«* that mad'* sifit to him. 
Ami, ind(*(*'l, w«*n* not f« \v«*r daily a|>- 

p**aring at Ids rlfK)r, l-o d') tle ir (!<»urt Ui iiini, 
than tiiere were that cam'* to (hassus for his 
Yi(di«*s, or to PoiiijM-y for his ]>ow**r ainongst 
the .soldiers, tli«*H(* h«*ing at thattint^ th<^ two 
men of tin* gr(*at**st nqniti^ ami inflimnee in 
Koine. Nay, ev(*ii Pom|><*'’ hiips<*lf used to 
pav conr4 to Cicr*ro, and ('icero's jxihlic ac- 
tions did much to establish Pompey’s autlior- 


ity and reputation in tin* state. 

Numerous distinguis}j<*d comjH*titors stood 
with him for the jinehjr's ofKce ; hut he was 
chosen before thei.i all, and inanageci the 
decision of causes with just’ceand integrijiy. 
It is related that Licinius M.'ic<*r, alnari him- 
self of great fKiwer in the city, and supported 
also liy the assi.stance of Crassus, was accused 
before him of extortion, and that, in confidence 
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ou his own interest and the diligence of his 
friends, whilst the judges were debating about 
the sentence, he went to his house, where hastily 
trimming his hair and putting on a clean gown 
as already acquitted, he was setting off again to 
go to the Forum ; but at his hall door meeting 
Crassus, who told him that he was condemn- 
ed by all the votes, he went in again, threw 
himself upon his bed, and died immediately. 
This verdict was considered very creditable 
to Cicero, as showing his careful manage- 
ment of the courts of justice. On another 
occasion, Vatinius, a man of rude manners 
and often insolent in court to the magis- 
trates, who had large swellings >n his neck, 
came befoi'e his tribunal and made some re- 
quest, and on Cicero’s desiring further time 
to consider it, told him that he himself would 
have made no question about it, had he been 
praetor. Cicero, turning quickly upon him, 
answered, “ But I, you see, have not the 
neck that you have.” 

When there were but two or three days re- 
maining in his office, Manilius was brought 
before him, and charged wdth peculation. 
IVIanilius had the good opinion and favor of 
tlie common people, and was thought to be 
prosecuted only for Fompey’s sake, whose 
particular friend he was. And therefore, 
when he asked a space of time before his 
trial, and Cicero allowed him but one day, 
and that the next only, the comnion people 
grew highly offended, because it had been 
the custom of the prajtors to allow ten days at 
least to the accused ; and the tribunes of the 
people, having calh'd him before the peo- 

} )le and accused him, he, desiring to be 
leard, said, that as he had always treated 
the accused with equity and humanity, as 
far as the law allowed, so he thought it hard 
to deny the same to Manilius, and that he 
had studiously appointed that day of which 
•alone, as prsetor, he was master, and that it 
was not the part of those that, were desirous 
to help him, to cast the judgment of his cause 
upon another prjetor. The^ things being 
said made a wonderful change in the people 
and comm'^nding him much for it, they de- 
sired that he himself would undeftake the 
defence of Manilius; which he willingly con- 
sented to, and that principally for the sake 
of Pompey, who was al^Sent. And, accord- 
ingly, testing his place before the people 
again, he delivered a bold invective upon the 
oligarchical party and on those who were 
jealous of Pompey. 

Yet he was preferred to the consulship no 
less by the nobles than the common people, 
for the good of the city; and both parties 
jointly assisted his promotion, upon the 
following reasons. The change of govern- 
m||}|at made by Sylla, which at first seemed a 
senseless 'one, by time and usage had now 
come to be considered by the people no 
unsatisfactory settlement. But there were 
, some that endeavored to alter and subvert 


the whole present state of affairs, not fr 
any good motives, but for their own i^rivaS 
gain; and Pompey being at thil tirn.* 
ployed in the wars with the kings of P( 3 iit^ 
and Armenia, there was no sufficiet t ihrc 
at Rome to suppress any attempts at a ryv(> 
lution. These people had for iheir li, « 
man of boldi daring, and r.estless chara( t«'r 
Lucius Catiline, who was accused, 
other great offences, of deflouring his vii rir, 
daughter, and killing his own brotlicr; for 
which latter crime, fearing to be j)ros(‘Piitf(l 
at law, he persuaded Sylla to set liim dow,, 
as though he were yet alive, amongst those 
that were to be put to death by proscriptioin 
This man the profligate citizens choosimr 
for their captain, gave faith to one another^ 
amongst other pledges, by sacrificing a inan 
and eating of his flesh; and a great ])aitnf 
the young men of the city were corrupttMl i,v 
him, he providing for every one i)leasun‘s, 
drink, and women, and profusely supplyiir^ 
the expense of these debauches. Ktriiria, 
moreover, had all been excited to n^volt.as 
well as a great part of (iaul within tlu* Alps. 
But Home itself was in the mosiKlangt'rous 
inclination to change, on account of tlie 
unecpial distribution of wealth and projx-rty, 
tho.se of highest rank and greatest .spirit 
having impoverished themselves by shows, 
entertainments, ambition of offices, aiel 
sumptuous buildings, and the riches of the 
city having thus fallen into the hands of 
mean and low-born persons.- So tliat tiiorc 
wanted but a slight impetus to sot all in 
motion, it being in the power* of «‘vtry 
daring man to overturn a sickly coniinon- 
wealth. 

Catiline, however, being desirous of pro 
curing a .strong position to carry out liis 
designs, stood for the consul.ship, and h.i'l 
great hopes of success^' thinking he .should 
be ap])ointed, with Cains Antonins as his 
colleague, who was a man fit to lead ni ithcr 
in a good cause nor in a bad one, but niiL,dit 
be a valuable accession to another’s po\M'r. 
These things the greatest part of the g"'*' 
and honest citizens apprehending, put ( leero 
upon standing for the consulship; whom le 
people readily receiving, Catiline was ]'U 
by, so that he and Caijis Antonins 'y'le 
ciiOsen, although amongst the coinpeti oi 
he was the only man descended from a 
father of the equestrian, and npt of the sena- 
torial order. , . 

Though the designs of Catiline ^ 

yet publicly known, yet considerable 
liminary troubles immediately followed np< 
Cicero’s entrance u}.X)n the consulship- ' ^ 
on the one side, those who were disqua 1 1 . 
by the laws of Sylla from holding any 
offices, being neither inconsiderable 
nor in number, came forward as 'V • ,,^ 
and caressed the people for them ; spea ^ 
many things, truly and justly 
tyranny of Sylla, only that they dis 
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the f^ovemment at an improper and iinsea- 1 them, and, therefore, wh.en Otho appt^anHl 
sonable time ; on the other hand, the tribunes in the theatre, they hissed him; the Jcni^dits, 
of the {>eople proposed laws to the same pur- on the contrary, received him with loud clai>I 
pose, constituting a commission often per- j ping. The people rejHwted and incn*ased 
sons, with unlimited jKiwers, in whom as , their hissing: tlie knights continued tlieir 
supreme governors should _ be vested the | clapping. Uinm tliis,' turning nixm one 
right of selling the public lands of all Italy | another, they hn^ke out into insulting words, 
and Syria and Pgmpey’s new conquests, of so that the ‘theatn* w;is in great dlsonler. 
judging and banishing whom they pleased, Cieero. l>eing informed of it. came liirnself 
of planting colonies, of tiking moneys out U» the theatre, and summoning the pei>plo 
of the treasury, and of levying and payimg int.) the tempi,* of IJellona. he so etbx'tually 
what soldiers should he thouglit nee<'lful. ehid and chastis.al them for it, that, agaiii 


And several of the nobility favor, *d this law, 


into the theatre, they r,veiv,*,l 


but especially Cains Anbmius, Cicero's Otho with lon.l apjdaus,*, conP'mlim^ with 

colleague, in hones of heing one of the t,*n. th,* knights wlio shoiil.l give him 

Hiit \\hatg;iv»‘ the gi eat,^st tearto th,* nol>l,*s est d(*monstrations of honor ami r,*sp,*,*t. 


wa**, that he was thought privy to th,* con- 
8j>iracv of Catiline, and not to dislike it, 
because of his great debts. 


'I'll,* eon'<pirat,>rs with ('atiline. at first 
eow(*,l an,l ,iish<*arten,*,l, l),*gan pres,*ntlv to 
tak,* eourag,* again. .\nd assembling th,*m- 


C ie,*ro, endeavoring in the first place to s,*lvcs t,»g, ‘lh,*r. th,‘y exh,»rt,*,l one .jin,>ther 
}>rovi,le a remedyagainstHiis danger, procur- lH)l,lly t,) un,l,*rtak.* ‘ih,* design bebire I\)m- 
e,l <i decree assigning to him tin* province of pey s r,*tiirn. who, ;is it was said, Nvas now 
Ma('»‘doni.'i, he hims(*lf declining that of on his mar,*)i with his forces f,»r liom,*. 
(rail!, which was offered to him. And tliis Hut th,* ol,l s,tldi,*rs ol .**'vlla w’(*r(* (>at iliii,‘’s 
piece of favor .so com), letely won over Anto- ehi,*f stimulus to a. tion. 'rh,*y ha,l b,',*n 
mus, that luwas ready to .s,>cond an, 1 resjioml .lisbaml,*,! all abmit Italy, but the greatest 
to, iik,* a hired player, what(*ver Cicero said numb,*ran(l tie* li.Mc-st ohlu-m lay seatt-T,*,! 
for the g<»od of th<*. country. An,l now, among th,* I'itifs ,>f lOlruria, <‘nt,*rtainiiig 
having made his colleague thus tame ami th(*ms,*Iv,*s w ith ,lr,*:ims <tf ii,*w' phm,l,*r .ami 
tra,*taiile, he could with greater eourag,* r.ipin,* amongst tie* ho;ir,l,*,I rieh,*.s of Italy, 
attack the conspirators. And, therefore, in Th<*se, having for th,‘ir l,*ad,*r .Manlius, wllo 
tli‘* Senate, making an Ration against the ha,l s,*rv,*,i with ,listiu,’t.ion in tin* wars im,l,*r 
law' ot the ten commi.ssioners, he so conf,)uml- Sylla, j,>iMe,l th''ms(*lv,*s to (’atiline, ami 
e,l those who T'>ropo.s,*d it, tliat they ha. came to Horn,* to assist h'm with their suf- 
nothiug to rejuv. And when tii,‘y again frages at the ,*Ir rtiou. I'or h * again pre- 


e,l those who T'>ropo.s,*d it, tliat they ha. came to Horn,* to assist h'm with their suf- 
nothiug to rejuv. And when tii,‘y again frages at the ,*Ir rtiou. I'or h * again ju'e- 
emCavored, and, having j)rejiar,*d tilings t,‘n,l,*d to tie* ,*,)n*<ul<lii)), having rrsolv,*,! to 
h, ‘for, 'hand, had called tlie consuls before kill ('ic,*ro in a tumult at tie* el,*etions. 
tlie assein1»ly of the j>eoj)l,% (’ic,*ro, f,*aring .Also, the divine j>ow'i'rs ,s<*,*m,‘,I t,» give inf i- 
iiothing, w,'nt first out, and commande,! the malion of tie* eomiteg troubles, by earth- 
8,*u.it,* to follow’ him, and not only su,?cee,l,*<l <juak,’s, thmeb'rbolts, ami str.'mg,* a])j),*;ir- 


iii throwiugout the law, but .so entirely over- 


Nor w.’is human ,*vi,i,*ie’e wanting, 


]wnver,*d the tribunes^iy his oratory, that catain enough in its,*lf. tliough not suffi,*i,*Mt 
tne\ abandoned all thought of their other for tie* con vi, lion of tie* ie>bl,* and jiow'erfiil 


pr,.j,*,*ts. 

lor Cicero, it may be sai<l, was the on<* 
nean, above all others, w'ho made the Romans 


('atiline. rie*r<*for,* ('ic'To. ,l,*f<*rririg the 
day of ,*I«*etion, summoie-d (’atiliie* into the 
senate, and ,|je**it ioie*,! him as tie* charges 


e ei now great a charm eloipience leiels to ma«le against him. < at iliie*, believing there 
)'hat IS good, and how invincible justice is, wen* m.iny in fie* s,*nab* ,1,-siious of^change, 
H It be well spoken; and that it is necess.iry aiel give a spf*eim,*nof him>elf P) the con- 
lor him who w'ould dexterously govern a spirators j)r,*H<*nt. r,*tnrne,l .pi aielacious an- 
coinneai wealth, in a^ition, ahvays to preb-r swer, “ What harm,” sai,! le*, “ wle*n I see 
lat which is honest before thal: which is ttvo ho,li,’S, the oie* l,*aM aiel consmnjitive 
p>I>ular, and in speaking, to free the right with a head, the other great and ^strong 
and useful measure from evnrv thing that witliout one, if I put a h,*ad to that Ixi.ly 
T.iay occ.'ision offence. An incident occurred tvhich wants one?’’ 'I’his r,,.*, ^rt r»*|>resen- 
1 11 t tie theatre, during his con.snlship. which tation of tile senate and tin* |*eople exciP*d 
^ lowed what his speaking could do. For y<*t greaPT ajq»rehensions in Cicero. He 
'' n»*reas formerly the knights of Rome were nut on armor, and was attend. , I from hi.s 
1 theatre with the common house by the noble citiz**ns in a l)o<ly; and 

P'xijile, and took their places among.st them a niiml t of the young in^^n went with him 
s It happened, Marcus Otho, when* he was into the l*lain. Here, designedly letting 
first who distinguished them his tunic slip partly off from lijs Hriouldernl^ 
^ om the other citizens, and appointed them he showed his arinor underneath, and dis- 
priq^r seat, which they still enjoy as their covered his danger to the spectators; who, 
facial place in the theatre. Thi.s the com- being much rnove<I at it, gatherf*d round 
Q people took as an indignity done to about him for his defence. At lengthi Catl* 
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line was by a.general suffrage again put.byvl tine. And when Catiline with others of his 
and Silanus and Murena chosen consulsj* party also calne, as intending to make hi! 

Not long after this, Catiline’s soldi^tS' defence, none of the senators would sit by 
got together in a body in Etruria, and began him, but all of them left the bench where lie 
to form themselves into companies, the day .had placed himself. And when he befrat, 
appointed for the design being near at hand, to speak, they interrupted him with out- 
About midnight, some of the. principal and cries. At length Cicero, standing up, com- 
most powerful citizens of Rome, Marcus manded him to leave the .city, for since one 
Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, and Scipio Me- governed the commonwealth with wo^ds, the 
tellus went to Cicero’s house, where, knock- other with arms, it was necessary there 

ing at the gate, and calling up the porter, should be a wall betwixt them. Catiline^ 

they ooramanded him to awake Cicero, and therefore, immediately left the town, with 
tell him they were there. The business was three hundred armed men ; and assnininjr, 
this : Crassus’s porter after supper had de- as if he had been a magistrate, the roih, 

livered to him letters brought by an un- axes, and military ensigns, he went to Man- 

known person. Some of them were directed lius, and having got together a body of lu ar 
to others, but one to Crassus, without a twenty thousand men, with these he inarchf'.l 
name; this only Crassus read, which in- to the several cities, endeavoring to per.suiide 
formed him that there was a great slaughter or force them to revolt. So it bein*; now 
intended by Catiline, and advised him to come to open war, Antonius was sent forth 
leave the city. The others he did not open, to fight him. 

but went with them immediately to Cicero, The remainder of those in the city whom 
being affrighted at the danger, and to free he had corrupted, Cornelius Lentulus kq t 
himself of the suspicion he lay under for his together and encouraged. He had tlio .sur- 
familiarity with Catiline. Cicero, consider- name Sura and was a man of a noble family, 
ing the matter, summoned the senate at but a dissolute liver, who for liis^debaiiLiitM v 
break of day. The letters he brought with was formerly turned out of the senate, and 
him, and delivered them to those to "whom was now holding the office of prretor for the 
they were directed, commanding them to second time, as the custom is with tlioso 
read them publicly; they all alike contained who desire to regain the dignity of senator, 
an account of the conspiracy: And when It is said that he got the surname Sura ujxni 
Quintus Arrius, a man of prjetorian dignity, this occasion; bei»,g qusestor in the time ot 
recounted to them, how soldiers were collect- Sylla, he had lavished away and coiisiimei 
ing in companies in Etruria, and Manlius a great quantity of the public moneys, at 
stated to be in motion with a large force, which Sylla being provoked, called him to 
hovering about those cities, in expectation give an account in the senate ; he appear'-^ 
of intelligence from Rome; the senate made with great coolness and contempt, ami sam 
a decree, to place all in;^fljji hands of the he had no account to | 

consuls, who should undei||lpe the conduct take this, holding up the calf of his h • 
of every thing, and do 'NplW best to save boys do at ball, when they have ini s * • 
the state. This was not a common thing. Upon which he was suriiaine.d , 

but only done by the senata|.in case of iin- being the Roman wbrd for the can <> 
minent Sanger. -f leg. Being at another time 

After Cicero had ' receiv^ this power, he law, and having bribed some ot tiu. j ’ 
committed all affairs outside to Quintus he escaped only by two votes, aiu 
Metellus, but the management of the city he plained of the needless expense lie 
kept in his own hands. 'Such a numerous to in paying for a second, as one wo 
attendance guarded him every day when he sufficed to acquit him. Ihis 
went , abroad, that the greatest part of the his own nature, and pa.l 

market-place was filled with his train when line, false prophets and to 

he entered it. Catiline, impatient of fur- also corrupted with vi^tin hopes, q 
ther delay, resolved himself to break forth him fictitious verses and \ Ijien* 

and g<?*to Manlius, but he commanded Mar- ing from the Sibylline prophecies ‘ 
cius and Cethegus to take their swords, and were three of the nanie Coriieim 
go early in the morning to Cicero’s gates, aS by fate to be monarchs ot ful- 

if only intendii^ to salute him, and then to whom, Cinna and Sylla, ^ ‘ 

fall upon him and slay him. This a noble filled the decree, and of 

lady, Fulvia, coming by night, discovered was now advancing^ with the p„-,j,4ius ; 
to Cicero* bidding him ‘bevN^are of Cethegus archy for the remaining thir ^.^is to 

and Marcius. They came by break of day, and that therefore he ought by jelay* 

and being depied entrance, made an outcry accept it, and not lose opportuni y j 

#nd disturbahee at the gates, which excited as Catiline had done. ^ no incJio 

all the more svispicion. But Cicero, going Lentulus, therefore, desire , till 
forth, summoned the senate into the temple trivial matter, for he had , citi»e»* 
of Jupiter Stator, which stands at the end the whole senate, and M many amre 
6f the Sacred Street, going up to the Pala- as he could, to fire the city, a r 
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body, except only Pompey’s chUdren, intend- !wtjcirenmstnncP5». Up, thereup^i. with the 
in, 2 : to seize and* keep them a*. ‘ple<ljres of his %8lr of his confederat»‘s present, was coin- 
reconciliation with Pomi^y. For there wasf'Hlitted to the charge of tlie priotors in free 
then a common and strong report that Pom- cnj|tody. 

jH‘y was on his way homeward from his \ It ludng evt*ning, and the common p«'ople 
great expedition. The night appointetl for in erowtls expeeting witliout. Cicero w.mt 
the design was one of the Saturnalia ; forth to them, aiui t<ild tliem what was done, 
swords, fiax, and sulphur they carrietl and and then, attcmled by tlimn, wput to the 
liid in tiie hous§ of Cethegiis; and providing hous*' of a friend and near mnghhor; for 
one hiin(lre<I men. and dividing the city into his own was taken up hy the wom»*n, wlio 
as many ]>aAs, they had allotted to every were celebrating with secret rit<‘s the fe;ist 
one singly his proper place, so that in a of the goildess whom tin* Homans <*all the 
moment many kindling tin*, fire, the city | (i<»od, ainl tin* (ireeks, the Women's gotl- 
might he in a flame all together. Others j <h‘ss. F«>r a saei ifice is annually perfornietl 
were ap[>ointed to stop up the aqu»*dncts, to her in tin* consul’s hous<*. tatlier bv his 
and to kill those who should einleavor to ■ wife or motlier. in tin* j>ri*senee of tin* vestal 
carry water to put it out. Whilst these i virgins. And having got into his frit*nd*s 
plans were ])reparing, it hapjv‘ned tln*re wt‘re house ]tri\ately. a few only being present, 
two ambassadors from the All<)l»roges stay- ' he l»egan ti> deliberate how lie should treat 
ingin Home; a nation at that time in a dis- ; these iikmi. 'Die s«‘verest. and the only jmn- 
tre>sed condition, and very uneasy under ! ishment fit f<ir sueli heinous crimes, he was 
the Koman governm(*nt. These i.,entulus somewliat shy and fearful of iiitlietiug, as 
and his ]>arty judging us(‘ful instruments to • well from tie* clemency of his nature, as 
iiiovi* and seduce (iaul to revolt, ailmittcd also le-it he sheuld he thought to exercise 
into the conspiracy, and they gave them his authority (oo insolent ly. ami to tr«'at ton 
letters to tlfi^ir own magistrates, ;uid h'tters diarshly men ^of the noblest birtli and most 
to ('atiline; in those they promised liherty, j]H>wertui friendships in the city: .and yet. if 
in these th<*y exhorte<l Catiliin* to set all ! In* slnnild use them more mihlly. he )ia*l a 
slaves free, and to bring them along vvitb j dreadful jirospei’t of danger from them, 
him to Home, d'hey sent also to accompany ’ For, there was no likelihood, if th«*y snITered 
tliem to Catiline, one Titus, a native of ' 

('roton, who was to cifll'y tliose letters Ui 
him . 

d'hese counsels of inconsi<lering me . 
wlio conversed togi'ther over wine and witli 
women, Cifioro watched with sobm* industry 
and forethought, and with most a<linir,*ilde 
sagacity, having sev(*ral (*missaries abroad, 
wlio observed and traced with him all that 
Was <lone, and k(*epiiig also a seiTi’t corre- 
sj>^)nilence with many who pret<‘nded to join 

in the consjiiracy. He. thus knew all tin* , . ^,, „w 

discourse wliich pa.s.sed betwixt them and i and briglit flame issued fort h from the asiien 
the stranger.s ; and lying in wait for them ■ of the luirnt W'ood; at which others w<*ro 
by niglit, he took the Crotonian witii his ! afTriglite<b but the holy virgins called U) 
letters, the ambassadors of the Allobroge.s ■ 'r<T»*ntia, ('icero’s wife, and bade her haste 
acting secretly in concert with him. j to her husband, and c»»minaiid liiyi t-o <*xe- 

Hy break of day, he summoned the senate cute what he had rc*solved for the good of 
nito the temple of Concord, where he read . his country, for the goddess had sent a great 
the letters and examined the informers. ' light to the increase of his safety ami glory, 
dunius Silanus furlher stated, that seviTal Terentia, therefore, rw she wa8 otherwise m 
l>t*rsnn 3 ha<l heard C’ethegns say, that three ; her own nature neitluT tender-hearted nor 
consuls and four proiUjrs Were to be .slain ; ; timorous, but a woman eager for rli^-inctioti 
1 •‘‘c. also, a ^person of consular <Iignity, (who, as Cicero himself says, wouhl rather 
te^tifi^‘d other matters of the like nature ;; thrust herself into hrs pui/ic aiTairs, than 
^f\d Cains Sulpicius, one of the praetors, i cornmundfate lier domestic inatters to him), 
b' lng sent to Cethegua’s house, found there ! told him these things, and excite<i him 
a quantity 4Df darts and of armor, ami a still ! against the conspirators. S^) also did Quin- 

Rr**at.^r number of swords and daggers, all | tus his brother, and Publius Nigidius, oria 

recently length, the senate de- i of his philosophical friends, whom he often 

creein^ to the Crotonian* upon his j made use of in his greatest and most weigh^ 

^nfession of the whole matter, Lentulus affairs of state. ^ ^ ^ ♦ 

as convicted, abjured his office (for he was ! ITie next day, a debate arising in the 
•^n praetor), and put off his robe edged j senate alx)ut the punishment of the men, 

^ purple in the senate, changing it for j Silanus, being the first who was asked Ms 

lother garment more agreeable to his pres- j opinion, said, it was fit they should be all 


n*sH man <i<*am, Tm*y W(>ni<i i>c r<*c(Uicii«*(i , 
but ratluT, a<Ming m*\v rag<* t<» their former 
wickedm-s^, tl»'*y wouM ru''h into every kiml 
of audacity, while In* b biis' lf, wljo."** ehar- 
acter for courage alr'-a»ly did not stand v«*rv 
high with tlie multitinle, w<ud<l be thought 
guilty of the ^.eab’st cowardice and want 
of man]iu»‘ss,')WW 

Whilst Ciom^ns dou}>ting what coiirHO 
, to take, a jviriNlllphappenefl to tin* women in 
j their .sacrificing. For on tin* alt;ir, where 
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sent to the prison, and there suffer the^B 
most penalty. To him all consented^l 
order till it came to Caius Caesar, who 'vS 
afterwards dictator. He was then 
young man, and only at the outset of h& 
career, but had already directed his hopes 
and policy to that course by which he after- 
wards changed the Roman state into’a mon- 
archy. Of this others foresaw nothing; but 
Cicero had seen reason for strong suspicion, 
though without obtaining any sufficient 
means of proof. And there were some in- 
deed that said that he was very near being 
discovered, and only just escaped liirn ; others 
are of opinion that Cicero ’voluntarily over- 
looked and neglected the evidence against 
him, for fear of his friends and power; for 
it was very evident to everybody, that if 
Caesar was to be accused with the conspira- 
tors, they were more likely to be saved with 
him, than he to be punished with them. 

When, therefore, it came to Caesar’s turn 
to give his opinion, he stood up and proposed 
that the conspirators should not be put to 
death, but their estates confiscated, and their 
persons confined in such citie/? in Italy as 
Cicero should approve, there to be kept in 
custody till Catiline was conquered. To 
this sentence, as it was the most moderate, 
and he that delivered it a most powerful 
speaker, Cicero himself gav(‘ no small weight, 
for ho stood up and, turning the scale on 
either side, spoke in favor pai’tly of the 
foriner, partly of Caesar’s sentence. And 
all Cicero’s friends, judging Caesar’s sentence 
most expedient for Cicero, because he would 
incur the less blame if the conspirators were 
not put to death, chose rather the latter; so 
that Silaniis, also, changing his mind, re- 
tracted his opinion, and said he had not 
declared for capital, but only the utmost 
punishment, which to a Roman senator is 
imprisonment. The first man who spoke 
against Caesar’s motion was Catulus Luta- 
tius. Cato followed, and so vehemently 
urged in his speech the strong suspicion 
about Caesar himself, and' $o filled the senate 
with anger and resolution, that a decree 
was passed for the execution of the cons]ur- 
ators. But Caesar opposed the confiscation 
of their goods, not thinking it fair that 
those who had rejected the mildest part of 
his sehlfence sho^y>avail themselves of the 
severest. And many insisted upon it, 

he app^hed to tnevfribunes, but they would 
do nothing; till Ciotero himself yielding, re- 
mitted ^at part of the sentence. 

After this^ Cicero went out with the senate 
to fhe conspirators ;’they were not all to- 

f ether in one place, but the several praetors 
ad them, some one, some another, in cus- 
tHidy. And first he took Lentiilus from the 
Palatine, and brought him by the Sacred 
Street, through the middle of the market- 
P^ce, a circle of the most eminent citizens 
tncompassing and protecting him. The peo- 


L||*. affrii^hted at what was doin- 
silence, especially the 
m fear and tremblinrul®'“; 

-linJelgoing a ^nte of initiation into . v* 
ancient, sacred mysteries of nrlJf 
power. Thus passing from C 
place, and coming to the gaol, he . 

Lentulusto the officer, and commaiukd^ 
to execute hirn ; and afterihim C«tho ^ 
and so all the rest in order, he broiKrht 
delivered up to execution, i^nd \vht*n^h^ 
saw many of the conspirators in the market^ 
place, still standing together in conipani. ' 
Ignorant of what was done, and waiting f/ir 
the night, supposing the men were still alivp 
and in a possibility of being rescued, he calk 
ed out in a loud voice, and said, “ T]unj ,u,i 
liye;^*ior so the Romans, to avoid inausth 
cions language, name those that are dead. ‘ 

It was now evening, when he returned from 
the market-place to liis own house, the citi- 
zens^ no longer attending him with silence, 
nor in order, but receiving him, as hepassel’. 
with acclamations and applauses, ami .‘;a!ii- 
ting him as the saviour and founder of his 
country. A bright light shone ''Vhrom^h the 
streets from the lamps and torcln'.s s^d up at 
the doors, and the women showed lights 
from the tops of the houses, to honor Cict ro. 
and to behold him returning lioine with 
splendid train of the most priiicijial citizens; 
amongst whom wlk^e many who had con- 
ducted great w’ars, celebrated triunii>hs, an^ 
added to the possessions of the Roman empire, 
both by sea and land. These, as they pa^"' ! 
along W’ith him, acknowdedgcfl to dm* another, 
that though the Roman p)eo2)le wen^ imleht- 
ed to several officers and commanders of 
that age for riches, spoils, and j^ower, y< t 
to Cicero alone they ow’ed the safety and 
.security of all the.se, fqr delivering them treiii 
so great and imminent a danger. I'r 
though it might seem no wonderful thin-; 
to prevent the design, and j^unisli the con- 
spirators, yet to defeat the greatest of ail 
conspiracies with so little disturbance, trou- 
ble, and commotion, w’as very extra<ndiuar}. 
For the greater 2:)art of those who had flock' -^ 
in to Catiline, as soon as they heard the tat*^ 
of Lentulus and Cethegus,left and tors'H^' 
him, and he himself, with his remaining tor- 
ces, joining battle with Antonins, 
stroyed with his army. 

And yet there were some who were vc 
ready both to speak ill of Cicero, and to^ 
him nurt for these actions; and they ha< 
their leaders some of the magistrates 
ensuing year, as Caesar, who was one o \ 
praetors, and IMetellus and 
buues. These, entering upon their olnce ^ 
few days' before Cicero’s consulate 
would not permit him to make any a< ' . 
to the people, but throwing the benenes 
fore the Rostra, hindered his speak 
ing him he might, if he pleased, nia ' 
oath of withdrawal from office, anu 
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come dojm a^in. Cicero, abocNrdiiigly, He obtained of C«sar, when in 

ceptine tbe conditions, came forwjttd to mdkiN the Roman citiaenship for Cratippus, 

his withdrawal; and silence being made, be: & Peripatetic, and got the court of Areo- 
recited his oa^, not in the usu^, but in a> '^sgus, by public decree, to recjuest his stay 
new and peculiar form, namely, that he had at Athens, for the instruction of their youth, 
saved his country, and preserved the empire; and the honor of their city. Ther<» are letbus 
the truth of which oath all the people con- extant from Cicero to‘ Ilerodes, ami oth- 
firined with theirs.. Capsar and the tribunes, ers to his son, in which he recotuineuds the 
all the lyore exjisperated by this, emleavored stmly of philosophy uiuler Cratippus. There 
to create him fuither trouble, and for this is t»iie in which he blames Cioricias, the rhet- 
|)urix)se proposed a huv for callin^^- Pompey i>riciau, for enticius- his sou into luxury ami 
home with his army, to put an end UiCicero\s 1 drinkin.tr, and. therefore, forbids liim his 
nsiupation. But it was a very great advan- ! coinpanv. And tins, ami one ctlior to Pe- 
lage tor Cicero ami the whole coininonwealth lops, tin* Bv/antine, are tlie only two of his 
that Cato was at that time one of tlie tribum‘s. | (irook epij^tles which se.*ni to \u> written in 
Fur ho, bein.g V>f (‘(pial ixiwer with the rest, ; anger. In the tirst, lie justly n>/h‘ets on Cor- 
and of greater rei)utation, could o|)|x»se tiieir gias, if he Ny. re what lie was th.mglit to be, 
«h . signs. He easily (hdeated tlieir other a <lisstdute and profligab* eharaeh*r ; but in 
jiiojeets. ami in an oration to tin* j>eople, so the «>tln*r. Ik* rather meanly exf*ostulate.s ami 
liighly extolled C icero^s considate, that tin* complains \yith I’elops, for m'e-h'etiiig to pro- 
greatest honors were decreed him, and he was cure him a decree of certain Inmors b-um the 
]>iil»licly declared the ratln*!* of his ('ountry. By/.aiit inc.s. 

which title he seems to liayi* obtained, the ‘Am»ther illnstraf ion ..f his loye of praise is 
fir>t man \n1io did so, when Cato gaye ithim tin* way in uhich sometimes, to make his 
m tins address to the people. orations more striking. Im neglccte.l decorum 

At tins ti*Ae, therefore, Ins authority was ami dignity. When Mnnal ins, w ho had es- 
y<*ry great m the city ; but he created him- | caped conviefi.m l*y hisadyocaey, immeiiate- 
s**ll much enyy, and offemh'd very many, i ly prosecuted Ins friend Sabimis. Ik* sai«l in 
not by any evil action, but becaust; he was j the warmth of Ins res(‘Mtmei)t, “ Ilo you sum 
alwa\s lauding and magnifying himself. ! pose y.m w<-re a.Mpntted fory.mr own* merits, 
tor neither senate, nor a.sseml)ly of the i .Mmiatius, ami \\ as it imt 1 hat I so darkened 
people, nor court of jm^tature could imvt, the easo, that the court eonld not sec your 
m NNlneh he was not heard to talk of Catilim* guilt? ” When from the Rostra he hml inado 
And L**ntuliis. Indeed, he also tilled his ' an eulogy on Marcus ( rassns, wit h much ap- 
Mxtks .ind \\rjtings with his own praises, f(. i planse, and within a few nays after again as 
such an expccss as to render a style, in it- publicly rcproache.l him. (’Vassus ••ailed to 
sell most pleasant and deb.ghtful, naus<*ous him, and .said. “ Did not v.)n yourself two 
aiKl irksome to his hearers; this ungrat(‘fnl i <lays ag<s in tijis.sam.* j»lac.*, coilimend me?” 
humor. like a disea.se, always cleaying to | “ Vc.s.” .sai<I Cieero, “I (‘x-reise,! my elo- 
liiiii. .\eyertlK'Ies.s, though he was intern- ! (pK*m*e in •!. •claiming upon a bad ,subj.*ct. ” At 
perately fond of liisown glory, be was very I unotlnT time, Crassus had said that no oneof 
ree tioin enyying others, and was, on tin? i his family Innl (?v<?r lived beyoml sixty years 
L'.Mitrary, most liberally juofii.se in comnn*nd- ! of age, and afterwards dcni.'*d it, and asked, 

iMg t.otii the ancients and his conteniiK)rari< s, r* What .hIkmiI. 1 put it inU) iny head t>o say 
IS .ui\ (»n«* may see in his writings. Ami .so?” ‘‘ It was to gain tin; jMM)ph*’H favor,** 

iu.m\ >uch sayings of his are al.su rem<*in- ! an.swert*<l (he.ero; “yon knew how glad they 
a J.- ' called Aristoth; a river of , wouhl be to bear it.’* When CrasHus ••xpress- 

h 'V-V' i'* ■ * ‘^nd said of I'lato’s Dialogues, | cd admiration of the Stoic doetnne, that 
1 . upiter Nvere to sj>eak, it wouhl l»e in thr ffood man in nlwayn rich, “ Do you not 
‘ iguage like theirs. He used to call Tin*- ' mean,” saiil Cicero, “ their doctrine ihaX all 
• a ^ speci:^ luxury. Ami being , thmy bvlomj to the winef* Crassus l>eing gen- 
ik » 1 l " 1 ^ Demosthenes’s orations In* ; orally ;iccusf;d of covetousness. One of 

the longest. And ; Cnissus’s sons, who woljiliought so^ceed- 
imitators of Demo.sthen<*s ingly like a man of the of Axius as to 

>ne /J'*.*l^ j |**^“ *^‘ some wor<Is that occur in , throw some susjhcion on mother’s honor, 
hen«*o h;tb'.rs, to the effect that Demos- , made a sutce.ssful speech in the wuiate, Cice- 

asked how he liked it, replied 

inniii . ^ ^ many high encomiums he con- with the (Ireek words, Ajcton CraMmu. 
in*n*t V him. and the compli- 1 When Crassus was abemt to go into Syria, 

■lahor'lii f h»m when he named the most • he desired to leave Cicero rather his friend 
uTTiiiiaf % * ^11 his orations, those he wrot^ i than his enemy, and, therefore, one d|IT 
minent And a.s for the saluting him, told him he would come 

lomiprm 1?, time, either in sup with him, which the other as courteoiislT 

'f them^ ^ philosophy, there was not one | received. Within a few days after, on some 
peakimr writing or j of Cicero’s acquaintances interceding for 

g lavorably of him, render more j Vatiiiius. as desirous of reconciliation aUd 
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friendship, for he was then his enemy, 
“What,’* he replied, “does Vatinius also 
wish to come and sup with me ? ** Such 
was his way with Crassus. When Vatinius, 
who had swellings in hiSloieck, was pleading 
a cause, he called him the tumid orator ; and 
having been told by some one that Vatinius 
was dead, on hearing presently after that he 
was alive, “May the rascal perish” said he, 

“ for his news not being true.” 

Upon Cajsar’s bringing forward a law for 
the division of the lan.ds in Campania amongst 
the soldiers, many in the senate opposed it; 
amongst the rest, Lucius Gellius,oiieof the old- 
est men in the house, said it should never pass 
whilst he lived. “ Let us postpone it,” said 
Cicero, “ Gellius does not ask us to wait long.” 
There was a man of the name of Octavius, 
suspected to ‘be of African descent. lie 
once said, when Cicero was pleading, that 
he could not hear him ; “ Yet there are 
holes,” said Cicero, “ in your ears.” When 
Metellus Nepos told him, that he had ruined 
more as a witness, than he had saved as an 
advocate, “ I admit,” said Cicero, “ that 1 
have more truth than eloquence.” To a 
young man who was suspected of having 
given a poisoned cake to his father, and who 
talked largely of the invectives he meant to 
deliver against Cicero, “ Better these,” re- 
plieid he, “ than your cakes.” Publius Sex- 
tiua, having amongst others retained Cicero 
as his advocate in a certain cause, was yet 
desirous to say all for himself, and would not 
allow anybody to speak for him ; when he was 
about to receive his acquittal from the judges, 
and the ballots were passing, Cicero called 
to him, “ Make haste, Sextius, and use your 
time ; to-morrow you will be nobody.” lie 
cited Publius Cotta to bear testimony in a 
certain cause, one who affected to be thought 
a lawyer, though ignorant and unlearned ; 
to whom, when he had said, “I know no- 
thing of the matter,” he answered, “You 
think, perhaps, we ask you about a point of 
law.” To Metellus Nepos, who, in a dispute 
between them, repeated several times, “ Who 
was your father, Cicero ? ” he replied, 
“ Your mother has made the answer to such 
a question in your case more difficult ; ” 
Nepos ’ 8 mother having been of ill repute. 
The son, also, was of a giddy, uncertain tem- 
per. Jh one time, he suddenly threw up his 
office of tribune, and sailed off into Syria to 
Pompey; and immediately after, with as lit- 
tle reason, came back again. HA‘ gave his 
tutor, Philagrus, a funer«al with more than 
necessary attention, and then set up the 
stone figure of a crow over his tomb. “This,” 
said Cicero, “is really appropriate; as he 
did not teach you to speak, but to fly about,” 
When Marcus Appius, in the opening of 
some speech in a court of justice, said that 
his friend had desired him to employ indus- 
try, eloquence, and fidelity in that cause, 
Cicero answered, “ And how have you had 


the heart not to accede to any one nf 
quests.?”- 

To use this sharp raillery against onn^ 
nents and antagonists in judicial pleaiin 
seems allowable rhetoric. But he excit^l 
much ill feeling by his readiness to albrt 
any one for the sake of a jest. A few ane* 
dotes of this kind may be added. Marcu 
Aquinius, who had two sons-in-law ii[ exib 
received from him the name of king Aiiras- 
tus. Lucius Cotta, an intemp^rate^lover of 
wine, was censor when Cicero stood for th** 
consulship . Cicero, being thirsty at the el.-c. 
tion, his friends stood round about him 
while he was drinking. “ You have reas<,ii 
to be afraid,” he said, “ Idst the censor 
should be angry with me for drinking 
ter.” Meeting one day Voconius with his 
three very ugly daughters, he quoted the 
verse, 

He reared a race without Apollo’s leave. 

When Marcus Gellius, who was repuh'd the 
son of a slave, had read several lettius in the 
senate with a very shrill, and loud voicf', 
“ Wonder not,” said Cicero, “ he^icoinesof the 
criers.” When Faustus Sylla, the son of Svlla 
the dictator, who had, during his dictator- 
ship, by public bills proscribed and coiidciiintd 
so many citizens, liad so far wasted his cstat*. 
and got into debt, that he was forced to 
publish his bills oi\^ale, Cicero told him that 
he liked these bills much better than those 
of his father. By this habit he madte hiin‘ 
self odious with many people. 

But Clodius’s faction conspired against 
him upon the following occasion. Clodiiis 
was a member of a noble family, in the tloN\- 
er of Ins youth, and of a bold and resolute 
temper. He, being in love with Pomp'da. 
Caesar’s wife,got privately into his house in the 
dress and attire of a 'inusic-girl ; the woin 'H 
being at that time offering there the sacrlrte-* 
which must not be seen by men, and thiue 
no man present. Clodius, being a youth an l 
beardless, hoped to get to Pompeia among th ' 
women without being taken notice of. 
coming into a great house by night, he 
his way in the pa.ssage 8 , and a servant bploim- 
ingto Aurelia, Caesar’s mother spying 
wandering up and dowq, inquired his j 
Thus being necessitated to speak, he 
her he was seeking for one of Pomp<'*‘Y 
maids, Abra by name; and 
not to be a woman’s voice, shrieked 0110 ^^ 
called in the women ; who, shutting the 
and searching every place, at length t^ ^ 
Clodius hidden in tlie chamber of * 

with whom he had come in. 
being much talked about, Caesar 
Jiis wife, Pompeia, and Clodius was 
ted for profaning the holy rites. t / .r h* 

Cicero was at this time his friena, 
had been useful to him in the /iot* 

Catiline, as one of his forwardest ass 
and protectors. But when Clodius 
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his defence upon this point, that he was not 
then at Koine, hut at a distance in the coun- 
try, Cicero testified that he had come to his 
honse that day, and conversed with him on 
several niatU^rs ; which thing was indee<l 
true, although Cicero was thought to testify 
it not so Inuch for the truth’s sake as to 
preserve his quiet with Terentia his wife. 
For slie l>ore a grudge against Clod i us on 
account of lys sister Clodia’s wishing, as it 
was alleged, to marry Cicero, and having 
eriij»loyed for this purj.>ose the interveiitioii 
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of 'rulliis, aver}’ intimate friend of Cicero's , 
and his frequent visits to Clodia, who lived 
in their neigldx)rhood. and tlie attentions he 
paid to her had excited Terentia's siisj>i- 
eions, ainl, being a woman of a violent temjver, 
anil having the ascendant over Cicero, she 
urgtMl him on to taking a part against C'lo- 
dins, aud delivering his testinmiiy. Many 
othiT goo<l and honest citizens also gave evi- 
d. nee against him, for piujnries, disorders, 
liribing the people, and debaucliiiig women. 
I.nenlins proved, hy his wonien-servants, 
that he had^^debauched his youngest sister 
wiieii she was Luciilliis’s wife; and there 
was a general belief tliat he ha<l done the 
samewitli his two other sisters. Terlia, 
wlioin Marcius Ilex, and Clodia, whom Me- 
t-Ilus (’oler had married ; the latter of whom 
was called Quadraiitia, because one of her 
levers had deceived InV with a purse of 
^niall copiier money instead of silver, the 
smallest copper coin being calbMl aquatint 
1 pirn this sister’s account, in particular, 
Clixiius’ character was attacked. Notw ith- 
standing all this, when the common peoph* 
united against the accusers and witne,ss(*s 
and tin* w’hole parly, the judges were 
a It righted, and a gnar<l was j)laced about 
them for their defencii ; and most of them 
wrote their sentences on the tablots in such 
a wa\. that t}n*y could not w’ell in* road. It 
w.is deci(h*d^ lK)wever, that there was a ma- 
jority for his acquittal, and brilu^ry w'as re- 
port* d to have hern employed; in reference 
to which Catnlus remarked, when lie n(‘xt 
J'ud the judge.s, “ You w’ere very right to 
•‘"K fur a guard, to prevent your money be. 

taken from you.” And when ( lodiiis 
'>j’^ ‘raided ( icero that the judges ha<l not 
leved his testimony, “ Yes, ” said he. 
ti\e and twenty of them trusted me, and 
o . 1 * ermied youf and the other thirty did not 
• I'-t }ou, for they did not acquit you till 
got your money.” 

a'sar, though cited, did not give his te.s- 
mi. my against Clod ills, and declared hirn- 
• not convincedof his wife’s adultery, but 
because it w’as fit 
Lh« bouse should not be oiify free of’ 

too. 

^bis danger, and 
chosen one of the tri- 
liT' all Cicero, heaping 

Blatters and inciting all persons 


against him. The common people he gained 
over with j>opular laws ; to each of the con- 
suls he decreed large pniviiices, to Piso, 
Macedmii^i, and ^ Gabinius, Syria ; he 
made a strong party among the ‘indigent 
citizens, to siipj>ort him in his jn'oceediiigs, 
and Inni always a l>odv of armed slaves 
alnuit him. Of tlu^ tliree men then in 
greatest |H>wer Oassus wjts Cicero’s open 
eiiemv, I’onipey inditTerentlv made advances 
to IkuIi, and Ciesar wivs going with an army 
into (Jaul. 'I'o him, tliougli not his friend 
(wdiat had occurred in tin* time of the con- 
spiracy having ciratcd suspicions between 
tlieni), Cicero applied, requesting an appoint- 
nient as one of liis lieutenants in the juov- 
ince. (\esar accepted him, and Clodius, 
perctMving that C iei*ro Wi>ul(l t4ius escape his 
tribunician authority, professed to be inclina- 
ble to a reeonciliation, laid the gn‘atest fault 
ujKui Terentia. made always a favorable 
inentioii of him, and addressed him with 
kind »‘xpressions, as one w ho felt no hatred 
or ill-will. Init who merely wished to urge 
his complaints in a moderate and friendly 
wav. By thrse artifices, he so freed (’i(!ero 
of all his tears, that he ri*sign(*d his appoint- 
ment to ( a‘sar, ami bi'took himself again to 
political affairs. At wliieli Osar being 
exasperated, joimal tlie party of Clodiu* 
against him, and wholly alienated Poinjiey 
j from him ; he also liimself deedared in a 
jpnldic assembly of the people, that he did 
I not think I.entuliis and Cethegns, with tlieir 
aceonipliei's, were fairly and h^gally put to 
Meatli witliout being brought to t.iab Ami 
I this, indeed, was tin* crinK* charged uj>on 
I Cicero, and this imj'ieaehment lie wa.s sum- 
j moiled to answer. And so, as an accused 
Jinan, and in danger for the result, ho 
: chang.'d liis dress, and went round w-ith his 
I hair nntrimmed, in the attire of a suppliant, 
to heg the. people’s grace. But Clodius met 
him in every corner, having a band of 
abusive ami <laring fellow’s about liiiii, who 
diTided Cicero for his change of <In‘ss and 
his humiliation, and often, by throwing dirt 
and stones at him, interrupted his supplica- 
j tion tf» the j)eop]<j . 

However, first of all, almost the whole 
I equestrian onler changed their dress with 
j him, and no less than tw’enty tlionsan4 .vourig 
'gentlemen follow'«‘<l him W’ith their hair un- 
trimrned, and supplicating with liim Uj the 
j^eople. ^^nd then the senate met, to p>;iss a 
decree that the people sliould change their 
dre.ss as in time of public fvirrow’. But the 
consuls opposing it, ami ('lodius with armed 
men besetting the senate-li ouse, many of the 
senatoi i ran out, crying out and tearing their 
clothes. But this sight moved neither shan|§ 
nor pity; Cicero miisteither fiy or determine 
it by the sword with Clodius. He entreated 
Pompey to aid him, who wae on purpose gone 
out of the wav, and was staying at his conn* 
try-house in the Alban hills; and first he sent 
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his son-in-law Piso to intercede with him, j 
and afterwards set out to go himself. Of 
which Pompey being informed, would not 
stay to see him, being ashamed at the re- 
membrance of the many conflicts in the com- 
monwealth which Cicero had undergone in 
his behalf, and how much of his policy he 
had 'directed for his advantage. ^ But being 
now Csesar’s son-in-law, at his instance he 
had set aside all former kindness, and, slip- 
ping out at another door, avoided the inter- 
view. Thus being forsaken by Pompey, and 
left alone to himself, he fled to the consuls.. 
Gabinius was rough with him, as usual, but 
Piso spoke more courteously, desiring him to 
yield and give place for a while to the fury 
of Clodius, and to await a change of times, 
and to be nowv as before, his country’s saviour 
from the peril of these troubles and commo- 
tions which. Clodius was exciting. 

Cicero, receiving this answer, consulted 
with his friends. Lucullus advised him to 
stay, as being sure to prevail at last; others 
to fly, because the people would soon desire 
him again, when they should have enough of 
the rage and madness of Clodi«.s. 1 his last 
Cicero approved. But first he took a statue 
of Minerva, which had been long set up and 
greatly honored in his house, and carrying^ it 
to the capitol, there dedicated it, with the in- 
scription, “ To Minerva, Patroness of Rome.” 
And receiving an escort from his friends, 
about the middle of the night he left the 
city, and went by land through Lucania, in- 
tending to reach Sicily. 

But as soon as it was publicly known that 
he was fled, Clodius proposed to the people 
a decree of exile, and by his own order inter- 
dicted him fire and w^ater, prohibiting any 
within five hundred miles in Italy to receive 
him into their houses. Most people, out of 
respect for Cicero, paid no regard to this 
edict, offering him every attention, and es- 
corting him on his way. But at Ilipponiuni, 
a city of Lucania, now called Vibo, one Vi- 
bius, a Sicilian by birth, who, amongst many 
other instances of Cicero’s friendship, had 
been made head of the state engineers when 
he was consul, would not receive him into 
his house, sending him word he would ap- 
point a place in the country for his reception. 
Caius ^ergili us, the pra3tor of Sicily, who 
had been on the most intimate terms with 
him, wrote to him to forbear coming into 
Sicily. At these things Cicero, being dis- 
heartened, went to Brundusium, whence put- 
ting forth with a prosperous wind, a contra- 
ry gale blowing from the sea carried him 
back to Italy the next da^ He put again to 
sea, and having reached Dyrrachium, on his 
^oming to shore there, it is reported that an 
earthquake and a convulsion in the sea hap- 
pened at the same time, signs which the di- 
viners said intimated that his exile would 
not be long, for these were prognostics of 
change. Although many visited him with 


respect, and the cities of Greece contended 
which should honor him most, he yet contin- 
lied disheartened and disconsolate, like an 
unfortunate lover, often casting hi.s 

1 1 


back upon Italy; and, indeed, he wa.s become 
so poor-spirited, so humiliated and d(^jVctf(l 
by his misfortunes, as none could have ex- 
pected in a man who had devoted so much of 
his life to study and learning. And yet he 
often desired his friends not to call him ora- 
tor, but philosopher, because lie liad made 
philosophy his business, and had only u.snd 
rhetoric as an instrument for attaininrr hi^j 
objects in public life. But the desire of r^do- 
ry has great power in washing the tinctuivs 
of philosophy out of the souls of men, and iu 
imprinting the passions of the common ]>vo- 
ple, by custom and conversation, in the 
minds of those that take a part in govern incr 
them, unless the politician be very careful so 
to engage in public affairs as to interest him- 
self only in the affairs themselves, but not 
participate in the passions that are conse- 
quent to them. 

Clodius, having thus driven away Cicero, 
fell to burning his farmsr. and' villas, ami 
afterwards his city house, and built on the 
site of it a temple to Liberty. The rest of 
his ymoperty he (‘xposed to sale by daily prne- 
lamation, but nobody came to hny. Hy 
these courses he became formidable to the 
noble citizens, an'd^ being followe(i by the 
commonalty, whom he liad filled with inso- 
lence and licentiousness, he began at last to 
try his strength against Pompey, some of 
whose arrangements in the counfries he con- 
quered, he attacked. The disgrace 
made Pompey begin to reproach liimself t"r 
his cowardice in deserting Cicero, and chain- 
ing his mind, he now wholly set himself wn i 
his friends to contrivejiis return. And 
Clodius opposed it, the'seuate made aw ' 
that no public measure should be ratiho* i 
passed by them till Cicero was 

But when Lentuliis was consul, the comn 

tions prrew so high upon t*"? 

the tribunes were wounded m the r 

and Quintus, Cicero’s brother, was - 

dead, lying unobserved 

The people began to change in their 

and Annins Milo, dne of their tribi * * .j.,. 

the first who took confidence to ^ 

dins to trial for acts of 

the common people and out of 

ing cities formed a party with L ■ <^,11 

he went with them, and drove ..ponle 

of the Forum, and summoned 1 ‘pie 

pass their vote. And, it is |,„ottsly 

never passed any suffrage more un 1 

than this. The senate, also, striyi ^ 

do the people, sent letter of 

cities which had received Cice I 

in his exile, and decreed thw 

his country-places, which Glo 

stroyed, should be rebuilt at tne i 

charge. 
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Thus Cicero returned sixteen montlis after 
his exile, and the cities were so glad, an<l 
n<jople so zealous io meet him, that what he 
f)oastedof afterwards, that Italy had brought 
him on her shoulders home to Rome, was 
rather less than the truth. And Crassus 
himself, who had been his enemy before his 
exile, went then, voluntarily to meet him, 
and reconciled, to please his son Publius, 
as he said, who wa.s Cicero’s affectionate ad- 
mirer. ^ 

Cicero had not been long at Rome, when, 
biking the opportunity of Clodius's absenc«‘. 
he went, witli a great com]>any, to tlie eapi- 
tol, and there tore and defaced the tribuni- 
cian tables, in which were recorihal the acts 
done in the time of Clodius. And on Clo- 
diiis calling him in qu(‘stion for this, he an- 
swered, that he, being of the j>atrician onler, 
had obtained the office of tribune against 
law, and, therefore, nothing done by him 
was valid. Cato was displeased at this, and 
opposed Cicero, not that Ik? conitnend«Ml 
Clodius, but rather disa])proved of his whole 
a»hninistration ; yet, he contended, it was 
an irregnhrf and viohmt cdurst; for the s<*nate 
to \a)te the illegality of so nniny «lecrees and 
a<'ts, including those of Cato's own govern- 
ment in Cyprus and at Ry/antiuin. 'Phis 
occasioned a breach betwt*en Cato and (’icero, 
which though it came not U) o[>en enmity, 
ynt made a more reS#/\'ed friends}ii[> be- 
tween them. 

After this, MHo killed Clodius, and. beirg 
arraigned for the murdi'r, he ]trocun*d Ciceio 
as his advocab?. The senate, fearing h*st 
the (piestioning of so eminent and high- 
spirited a citizen «'is Milo might disturb the 
jH'acK of the city, committed the superinten- 
dence of this and of tin* other trials to Poin- 
who shf)nld undertake to maintain tin* 
security alike of the city and of tin? courts of 
j list ice. l*omp(‘y, therefore, went in the 

pight, and occupyingthe high grounds about 
it. sniToiinded tlie Forum witli 8(d<liers. 
Milo, fearing lest Cicero, being disturbed 
by such an unusual sight, should conduetliis 
cause the less successfully, ])ersua<le<l iiini to 
Ooine. in a litter into the Forum, and there 
rej»ose himself till the judges were set, and 
the court filled. For Cicero, it seems, not 
only wanted courage in arms, but. in his 
si>^'aking also, began with timidity, and in 
many cases starcely left off trembling and 
shaking when he hafl got thoroughly into the 
etn Tent and the substance of his speech. Be- 
ing to defend Licinius Miirena against the 
pro<M»cution of Cato, and being eager to 
outdo Hortensius, who had made his plea j 

' ^^oat applause, he took so little rest ; 
hat night, and waa so disordered witli 
nought and over-watching, that he spoke 
much worse than usual. And so now, on 
ffiiitting his litter to commence the cause of 
- iilo, at the sight of Pompey, posted, as it 
and encamped with his troops above, 


I and seeing arms shining round aK^ut the 
I Forum, he was so confoimded, that he could 
hardly begin his s|>eech, for the trembling of 
. his body, aiul h*'sitauce of liis tongue ; whert*- 
as Milo, nieaiitime, was bold and intrepitl in 
his demeanor, disdaining either to let his 
hair giMw, or to put on the mourning habit. 
And this, indeetl, st'enis to have been one 
principal cause of his condemnati(?n. Cict‘ro, 
Iiowevcr, was thought not so iniicli to have 
shown timiility for himself, as anxiety about 
Ids frieiul. 

Ib‘ was matle one of the priivsts, whom the 
Romans call Angnrs, in the room of Crassus 
the youug»*r, dead in Parthia. 'I'licu lie was 
ap]H)iute<l, by lut. to the province of Cilicia, 
and set sail thither witli twelve thousand 
foot ami two thousand six liundrt‘d horse*, 
lie had oniers to bring back*Cappatlocia to 
its allegiaiuM* to Ariobar/.anes. its King; which 
setthunent he efftM'ted very cofnjdetely witli- 
ont re<*ourse to arms. Ami pereeivnig the 
Cili<‘ians, by the great loss the Romans had 
sutTere<l in Parlhia, and the commotions in 
Syria, to have become disjxtsed t<» attempt a 
revolt, by a ^gentle course of government he 
sooIIkmI them back into fiilelity. lie wouhl 
accept none of tin* pres<*nts that wi*re offered 
him by tie* kings ; Ik* remitb»d theebargeof 
mbli«* entertainments. Imt daily, at his own 
lonse, received the ingenious and accorn- 
plisiied persons of the province, not sumptu- 
ously, but liberally. Ilis house Innl no iwirb^r, 
nor was he ever foiind in bed by anv man, 
but early in the uKindng, staMding or walk- 
ing before Ids door. Ik* received those who 
came to offer their s.ilut.it ions. He is said 
never once b> have ord'*re<i atiy of thosn 
nmler Ids command to !><• heaten ith ixxIm, 
or to have their garments rent. He iK*ver 
gave, contiimi'lions langu.iee in his anger, 
iKirinflieted punishment with repro.aeh. Ho 
detected all embezzlement, U> a large amount, 
in the j>nbli(; money, and thus reliev«*fl tho 
citi<*s from their burdens, at tin; same time 
tliat Ik* alh)wed tho.se who nnule restitution, 
to retain without further j>unishment their 
rights as citizens. He engaged too, in war, 
.so far as to give a <lefeat the bamlitti 
who infested Mount Arnanus, fi>r which ho 
was .salut^fl by hi.s anriy Irnperabir. To 
C-a?ciliii.s, the orabir, who a.sked lijm to iiemi 
him some panthers from Cilicia, To be ex- 
hibit<*<I on the theatre at Rome, Ik* wrote, in 
commendation of his own actions, that there 
were no fanthers in Cilicia, f»»r tin y were all 
fled to Caria, in anger that in general a 
fwace they had liecorne the sole objects of 
attack. On leaving his province, he touched 
at Rhodes, and tarried for some length of 
time at Athen.s, longi ig much to renew his 
old studies. He visited the eminent mohl^f 
learning, and saw his former friends and 
companions; and after receiving in Greece 
the honors that were due to him, returned to 
the city, where every thing was now just as 
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it were in a flame, breaking out into a civil 
war. 

When the senate would have decreed him 
a triumph, he told them he had rather, so 
differences were accommodated, follow the 
triumphal chariot of Csesar. In private, he 
gave advice to both, writing many letters to 
Cfesar, and personally entreating Pompey ; 
doing his best to soothe and bring to reason 
both the one and the other. Put when 
matters became incurable, and Cajsar was 
approaching Rome, and Pom})ey durst not 
abide it, but, with many honest citizens, left 
the city, Cicero, as yet, did not join in the 
flight, and was reputed to adhere to Caesar, 
And it is very evident he was in his. thoughts 
much divided, and wavered painfully be- 
tween both, for he writes in his epistles, “ To 
which side should I turn ? Pomjiey has the 
fair and honorable plea for war; and Caesar, 
on the other hand, has managed his affairs 
better, and is more able to secure himself 
and his friends. So that T know whom I 
should fly, not whom T should fly to.” But 
when Trebatius, one of Caesar’s friends, by 
letter signified to him that Caesar thought it 
was his most desirable course “to join his 
party, and partake his hopes, but if he con- 
sidered himself too old a man for this, then 
he should retire into Greece, and stay quietly 
there, out of the way of either party, Cicero, 
wondering that Caisar had not written him- 
self, gave an angry reply, that he should not 
do any thing unbecoming his past life. Such 
is the account to be collected from his letters. 

But as soon as Caisar was marched into 
Spain, he immediately sailed away to join 
Pompey. And he was welcomed by all but 
Cato ; who, taking him privately, chid liim 
for coming to Pompey. As for himself, he 
said, it had been indecent to forsake that 
part in the commonwealth which lie had 
chosen from the beginning ; but Cicero might 
have been more useful to his country and 
friends, if, remaining neuter, he had attended 
and used his influence to moderate the result, 
instead of coming hither to make himself, 
without reason or necessity, an enemy to 
Csesar, and a x>artner in such great dangers. 

By this language, partly, Cicero’s feelings 
were altered, and partly, also, because Pom- 
pey made no great use of him. Although, 
indeed, !!e was himself the cause of it, by 
his not denying that he was sorry he had 
come, by his depreciating Pompey’s resources, 
finding fault underhand with his V;ounsels, 
and continually indulging in jests and sar- 
castic remarks on his fellow-soldiers. Though 
he went about in the camp with a gloomy and 
melancholy face himself, he was always try- 
ing to raise a laugh in others, whether they 
>p||flied it or not. It may not be amiss to 
mention a few instances. To Domitius, on 
his preferring to a command one who was no 
soldier, and saying, in his defence, that he 
was a modest and pmdent person, he replied, 


“ not you keep him for a tutor fo. 

your children ? On hearing TheophanI 
the Lesbian, who was master of the engine > 
in the army, praised for the admiralfle 
in which he had consoled the Rhodians f, 
the loss of their fleet, “ What a thing it 
he said, “ to have a Greek in cornniand 
When CsBsar had been acting successfuliv 
and in a manner blockading Pompey, Lentu’ 
lus was saying it was reported that ’(^asar’s 
friends were out of heart ; “ Be(51iuse,” Vai.i 
Cicero, “they do not wish Caesar well.” Vo 
one Marcius,who had just come from Italy an.l 
told them that there was a strong n'port at 
Rome that Pompey was blocked up, he said 
“ And you sailed hither to see it with your 
own eyes.” To Nonius, encouraging tluoa 
after a defeat to be of good hope, becaus*' 
there were seven eagles still left in l*onip.'v’s 
camp, “ Good reason for encouragenient.” 
said Cicero, “ if we were going to fight \\ith 
jack-daws. ” Labienus insisted on some {iro- 
phecies to the affect that Pompey would gain 
the victory ; “Yes,” said Cicero, “and the 
first step in the campaign has been losing 
our camp.” 

After the battle of Pharsalia was over, at 
which he was not present for want of health, 
and Pompey was fled, Cato, having consider- 
able forces and a great fleet at DyiTachiiiin, 
would have had Cicero commander-in-chi. i, 
according to law, avyl the precedence of his 
consular dignity. And on his refusing tli.^ 
command, and wholly declining to take jiart 
in their plans for continuing the war, he was 
in the greatest danger of being killed, young 
Pompey and his friends calling him traitor, 
and drawing their swords upon him ; only 
that Cato interposed, and hardly rescued and 
brought him out of the camj). 

Afterwards, arriving at Brundusium, he 
tarried there sometinti? in expectation of 
Csesar, who was delayed by his affairs ju 
Asia and Egypt. And when it was told hiiii 
that he was arrived at Tarentum, ami \'as 
coming thence by land to Brundusium, he 
hastened towards him, not altogether 
out hope, and yet in some fear of making 
experiment of the temper of an enemy am 
conqueror in the presence of many witne>ses. 
But there was no necessity for him 
speak or do any thing unworthy of himse^ , 
for Caesar, as soon as he saw’ him coining 
good way before the rest of ,,the ccun}'<m » 
came down to meet him, saluted him. ain^ 
leading the way, conversed with him aj 
for some furlongs. And from that time ‘ 
ward he continued to treat him with 
and respect, so that, when Cicero ^ 

oration in praise of Cato, Caesar in 
an answer to it, took occasion to jjjjr 

Cicero’s own life and e^loquence, ^ 

him to Pericles and Therameiies. . 
oration was called Cato; Caesar s, • hus 

So also, it is related that when 
Ligarius was prosecuted for having 
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arms Caesar, and Cicero had under- 1 the time of the war, and aent awayd«*stitut4>of 

taken his defence, Cieaar said to his friends, i ntH,*essaries for his journt*v; neither did he tind 
“ Why might we not as well once more hear j her kind \vln‘n he I'eturmnl into Italy, ft>r 
a s|*e* ch from Cicero? Ligarius, there is no } she did not join him at Brundusium, where 
niiestion, is a wicked man and an enemy.” j he staid a long time, nor would allow her 
But when Cicero Ix'gan to spi*ak, he womier- i yonng daughter, wlu> underUH^k so hujg a 
fully moved him, ami proceeded in his s|H*eeh j journey, »leeent aUtmilance, or the requisite 
with such varied .pathos, and such a charm expenses ; besides, she left him a uak,ed and 


of lang^jage, that tlie color of Csesar’s coun- 
tenance often clianged, and it was evident 
that all the^ passions of his soul wfn* in | 
commotion. At length, the orat«)r touehing j 
ujsm the Pharsalian battle, he was so atbs't- 
e«i that his body trembled, and soim* of the 
papers In* held drop[)ed out of his hands. 
And thus lie was overjwwered, and acquitted 
Ligarius. 

Henceforth, the commonwealth being 
changed into a iiionarcliy. C'icero withdn*w 
hini.self from ]mblic aifairs, and enqdoyt'd 
lii.o leisure in instructing those young m<‘n 
that would, in philo.sojdiy ; and l»y the in‘ar 
int»*rconrse he thus had with some of the n<e 
blesl and highest in rank, he again began to 
(K».H.sess great iiiHuence in tin* city. The work 
[Ui<l object w*liieh be set himself was to eom- 
|>ose ami translate pbilo.snphical ditilogues 
:ind to render h)gi(’al ainl ]0iysi(;al terms in- 
to the Roman idiom. For he it was, as it 
i.s said, who tir.st or principally gave Latin 
lames to phnnfnsin , i"y;o/,7/e, ratn- 

/tfoiuon, (ttnrres, and otiier sm'li 

t«'ehnieal terms, wliich, eitiier by metaphors j 
(Pother means of- acconiinodatioii, he Kue<*eed- 
‘d in making intelligible ami ex])res.sible i.> 
he Romans. For Ids recreation, be exer- 
•ised his dexterity in poetry, and when be was 
ft to it would make five liniidred verses in aj 
nixht. He spent the gn*atest part of bis time 
it his counti v-lioiise near 'riiscnbini. He 
\rote to lii.s frieiid.s that he led the lib* of 
>aertes either jestiiiglf, as bis custom was. or 
atle*r from a feeling of ambition for public 
‘»M]»l(»ynient, which made him im])atieiit 
mder the present state of affairs. lie rarely 
v»‘nt to the city, unle.s.s to pay lii.s coui t to 
'»esar. lie was commonly the first amongst 
hoH** who vob*d him hoiioj-s, and .souglit out 
i'*\v terms of prai.se for himself and for his 
letions. A.s, for exam]ile, what he 8ai<l of the 
itatues of Pompey,,wiiieh had been thrown 
k>wn, and were afterwards by Caesar’s or- 
h'rs set up again; that Ca?.sar, >)V this act of 
minanity, had indeed .set up Pom|>ey’s stat- 
e's, but he had fixed and establi.shed this 
>wn. 

He had a design, it is said, of writing the 
Hst^.ry of his country, combining with it 
iuieh of that of Greece, and incorporating 
^ it all the stories and legends of the past 
hat he had collected. But his .pur|>o.se8 
'ere interfered with by various public and 
•anous private unhappy occurrences and rnis- 
‘jrtiinea; for mo.st oi which he was'himself in 
ault. For first of all, he put away his wife 
I erentia, by whom he had b^a neglected in 


I empty lioiisc. ami vet had involved him in 
! many and great <h*ll»t.s. d'lie.si* were allc’geti 
as the fain‘st rea.sons for tlie divori'C. But 
'rereiitia. who denied them all, Inuf the nnxst 
unmistakable deft*iic«‘ furnished ln*r by lier 
husband himself, w ho not Unig after marriiHi 
a young maiden for tin* love of her beauty, 
as 'Perentia upbraided him; or as 'I'iro, his 
t'liiaiicipattMl slave, has writ ti*JK for lier riches, 
to discharg(* his debts. For the young wa>- 
man was very rich, and ('iee?A had the cus- 
tody of her estate, being li‘ft guardian in 
trust : ami lieing imh-bted many inyriatls of 
inom-y. be was persuaded by bis friends and 
rel.ations to marry her, not wit hstanding his 
<lisparity of agt*, .and t.o us(* her money to 
sati.sfy his creditors, Antony, w ho mentions 
this marriage in his answer to the Philippics 
reproaehes hTm for putting away a wife with 
whom he hail lived to old age; adding somo 
hajipy strokes of sarcasm mi C’iirero’s domes- 
tic, inactivi*, nn.soldier-like hal>its. Not 
long after this inai riage, his daughter died 
in eiiild-bed .at Lentnlus’s limrse, to whom 
she li.ad been married after tin* death of 
Pi.so, her former linsliand. Tin* ]i)ii)nno[»bers 
from :ill part.s <*ame to < omtort Cieero; for 
bis grief w'.as so excessive, tliat be put away 
liis iiew-inarried w ife, lieeanse she M(*emed to 
be pleased at tin* death of I’nllia. And thus 
stood (’iceio’.s doiuestie affairs at tliis time. 

He li.ad no cone(*rn in tin* design that was 
now^ forming again.st ( ’jen.-ir, although, in 
general. In* w;is Brutus’s most i>riin:ipal coii- 
tidant. ami one who was as aggrieved at the 
present, and as desirou.s of the former state 
of public affairs, as any other whatsoever. 
But tin y fearefi bis t<*mjM;r, as wainting eour- 
:ige, find his old age*, in which the rno.st dar- 
ing dispositions are apt to be timorous. 

As .soon, therefore, as tin* act was cujiiimit- 
ed by Brutus and Gassius, ami thefriendi* of 
(.‘.TC.'-'ir were got b>getln*r, so that there was 
fear the city would again be involved in a civil 
w’ar, Antony, being consul, convt^ed the 
senate, and ma<le a short addre.ss re«v)mtnend- 
ing concord. And Cicero following with 
variou.s remarks such as the occjision called 
for, persmuhni thesmiab* to imitab? the Athe- 
nian.s, and decree an amnesty for what had 
been done in Caesar’s case, and to l>esiow 
provinces on Brutus and (Jassius. But 
neither of these things t<x>k effect. For as 
80 <m as the common people, of themselfies 
inclined to pity, saw the dearl l>ody of Cassar 
borne through the market-ola^^, and Antony 
showing his clothes fillea with blood, ana 
pierced through in every part with swords^ 
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engaged to a degree of frenzy, they made a 
search for the murderers, and with firebrands 
in their hands ran to their houses to burn 
them. They, however, being forewarned, 
avoided this danger ; and expecting many 
more and greater to come, they left the city. 

Antony on this was at once in exultation, 
and every one was in alarm with the prospect 
that he would make himself sole ruler, and 
Cicero in more alarm than any one. For 
Antony, seeing his influence reviving in the 
commonwealth, and knowing how closely he 
was connected with Brutus, was ill-pleased 
to have him in the city. Besides, there had 
been some former jealousy between them, 
occasioned by the difference of their man- 
ners. Cicero, fearing the event, was inclined 
to go as lieutenant with Dolabella into 
Syria. But Hirtius and Pansa, consuls elect 
as successors of Antony, good men and 
lovers of Cicero, entreated him not to leave 
them, undertaking to put down Antony if 
he would stay in Rome. And he neither 
distrusting wholly, nor trusting them, let 
Dolabella go without him, promising Hirtius 
that he would go and spend his summer at 
Athens, and return again wheh he entered 
upon his office. So he set out on his journey; 
but some delay occurring in his passage, new 
intelligence, as often happens, came suddenly 
from Rome, that Antony had made an aston- 
ishing change, and was doing all things and 
managing all public affairs at the will of the 
senate, and that there wanted nothing but his 
presence to bring things to a happy settle- 
ment. And therefore, blaming himself for 
his cowardice, he returned again to Rome, 
and was not deceived in his hopes at the be- 
ginning. For such multitudes flocked out to 
meet him, that the compliments and civilities 
which were paid him at the gates, and at his 
entrance into the city, took up almost one 
whole day’s time. 

On the morrow, Antony convened the sen- 
ate, and summoned Cicero thither. He came 
not, but kept his bed, pretending to be ill 
with his journey ; but the true reason seemed 
the fear o^i some design against him, upon a 
suspicion and intimation given him on his 
way to Rome. Antony, however, showed 
great offence at the .affront, and sent soldiers, 
commanding them to bring him or burn his 
house ; But many interceding and supjdica- 
ting for him, he was contented to accept sur- 
eties. Ever after, when they met, they pass- 
ed one another with silence, and continued 
on their guard, till Csesar, the younger, com- 
ing from Apollonia, entered on the first 
Csesar’s inheritance, and was engaged in a 
dispute with Antony about two thousand five 
hundiied myriads of money, which Antony 
dwtldiied from the estate. 

« this, Fhilippus, who married the 

n^mer, and Marcellus, who married the si3« 
toy of young. Caesar, came with the young 
man to Cicero, and agreed with him that 


Cicero should give them the aid of hia , 
quence and political influence with th ^ ^ 
Bte and people, and Csesar give Cicno“I?: 
defence ot his riches and arms. Pn” 
young man had akeady a great pai tv of ti 
soldiers of Caesar about him. And Ci ^ 
readiness to join him was founded, it 
on some yet stronger motives ; for it 
while Pompey and Caesar were yet aliv*’ 
Cicero, in his sleep, had fancied hiils(i|t 
gaged in calling some of the solas of the sen* 
ators into the capitol, Jupiter being alx)ut 
according to the dream, to declare one of 
them the. chief ruler of Rome. The citizei/s 
running up with curiosity, stood about tb’ 
temple, and the youths, sitting in their iiur^ 
pie-bordered robes, kept silence. On a!su,i* 
den the doors opened, and the youths, aiis. 
ing one by one in order, passed round the 
god, who reviewed them all, and, to tloir 
sorrow, dismissed them ; but when this one 
was passing by, the god stretched forth his 
right hand and said, “ O ye Romans, this 
young man, when he shall be lord of Home, 
shall put an end to all your civil wars ” It 
is said that Cicero formed fronts iiis (himni u 
distinct image of the youth, and retained it 
afterwards perfectly, but did not know who 
it was. The next day, going down into the 
Campus Martins, he met the boys n-turniin; 
from their gymnastic exercises, and tlm tii>t 
was he, just as he^b'^^^l appeared to him in 
his dream. Being astonished at it, he asked 
him who were his parents.* And it proved 
to be this young Csesar, whose fathei- was a 
man of no great eminence. Octavius, ami liis 
mother, Attia, Cmsar’s sister’s daugliter; for 
which reason, Csesar, who had no children, 
made him by will the heir of his house and 
property. From that time, it is sai'l tliat 
Cicero studiously noticed the youtli wiienever 
lie met him, and he afe kindly received tii“ 
civility ; and by fortune he happened to 
born when Cicero was consul. 

The.se w'ore the reasons spoken of ; hut it 
was principally Cicero’s hatred of Antony, 
and a temper unable to resist .honor. ^Yhieh 
fastened him to Caesar, with the piirjmse oI 
getting the support of Caesar’s power lor Im' 
own public designs. For the yoinij: 
went so far in his coqrt to him, di'd 
called him Father ; at which Bruhis 
so highly displeased, that, in his eld^tles 
Atticus he reflected on Cifero saving. 
vvjis manifest, by his courting C<Tsar tor te.» 
of Antony, he did not intend liberty to 
country, but an indulgent master to liinise • 
Notwitlistandiiig, Brutus took Cicero sso^^ 
then studying philosophy at Athims. T 
him a command, and employed him in ^ 
ways, with a good result. 

(bl! 

he completely overpowered and 


power at this time was at the greatest 
in the city, and he did whatsoever he 
he completely overpowered and 
Antony, and sent the two consuls, 
and Pausa, with an army, to reduce 
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»nd, on the other hand, pemuadM the sen- | a villa of Cicero’s near the sea. and to Uke 
ate to allow Ci^r the lictors and eiisifrns of i shippiiifr from thence for Macclonia to Itru- 
a prietor, as thouffh he were his country’s tus. of whose strength in that province news 
defender. But after Antony was defeated ha<l already been heard. I'li.-v trav. lled to- 
il, battle, and the consuls slain, the armies ffether in their separate litters.’ ovci whelm.Hl 
uniteds and ranged themselves v^ith Ciosar. with sorn>\v; and ofN'ii .sU>pi»inij on tht‘ wjiy 
And the senate, fearing the young man, and till their litters came togt^thi'r, comlt)lt*ti w’itli 
his extiaordinary lortime, endeavored, hy , one another. Hut Quintus wfvs tin* more 
honors and gifts, to call off the sohliers tlishearteiHMl, wImmi he reflected on hi.s Wiuit of 
from him, and to lessen his |>o\ver ; profe.s.s- , means for his j<»uriiev : for, as he s;uil, lie 
i ug tliere wasTiio further need of arms, now j ha.i hrought nothing with him from liome. 


Ant4aiy was put to flight. 

This giving Cfesar an affright, he private- 
ly .sends .some friends to entreat ami piT- 


Ami even t ieerti him.self h;»tl Imt a .sleiuler 
provision. It was judged, tln*refore, mo.st 
expt‘<lient that ('ie«‘i*u .sliould make what 


siuule Cicero to procure the con.sular dignity , ha.ste he could t.) tly. ami Quiutu^ return 

for theiii both together; saying lie should home to provide ne‘cessaries. ami thus n'- 

manage the affairs as he pleased, sli<»iihl have ; .solved, they mutuallv eiiihraefni, ami parteil 
tne supreme j>ower, ami govern tiie voung i with m.inv'tears 

man who was only desirous of name ami ghe | Quintus, w ithin a few .lavs after, bet rayed 
ry. Ami Cie.sar himself coiife.s.sed, that in i by bis .servants to those ho eame to seaVeh 
fearot i-uiii, ami 111 danger of being de.serted, for hiui, w a.s slain, togol her with liis voung.soii. 
he had sea.souably made use of Cicero’s am- ! Hut (’iroro w;is earriod to Astiira. where, 
bitioii, persmidiug him to staml with him, | fimliug a ve.ss ’l. he immediatelv went on 
and b.a.x-ept the offer of his aid and inWr- board Ii-t, and .sailed as fur as Cireauim 

e.st tor the consulship. ,vith a pros)M.n>us gale; luit when the pilots 

And iiow>-iiiure than at any otlier time, re.solved imuiediai.’l v to set .sail from thence, 
(leerolet hiiii.self be earned away ami de- whether fearifig the .sea, or not w liollv .lis- 
oeived, though an old man, by the persiia- trn.stiiig tlie fait li of Cavs.-ir. he went on sliore, 
Mons of a boy. He joined him m .soliciting i and piuss.-d by land a hundred furlongs, as if 
votes, and procured the good-will of th.‘ .sm- in* was going for Koine. Hut losing n-sohi- 
ab*, not wilhont blame at tlie time on the (i,)ii amj cininging his mind, he again retiirn- 
l*art ol Ills tnem s ; and lyn too, .soon eiiougli ed to the S4*a, ami Ih-r.* .spent tin* night in 
a er, s.iw that he had ruim*d himself, ami fi'.arfnl and pi'rplexed thonglits. .Sometimes 
s ia\«.Mi the liberty of his country, bor tin* he re.solviMl to go int'O Cavsar’s hon.se privab*- 
}oiing iii.iii, once established, and |*o.ss(*.ssed , ly, and there kill liiniself ni>on tin? alt.ir of 

0 t le ollicead con.s.nl, bade Cic(*ro tare\v<*Il ; Ins hon.sohold gods, to bring ilivine vengeance 
au( . leconmliiig liimselt to Antony and upon liiiii ; Imt tin* fe.ir of bntuni put liita 

I'll Us. joiiuhI his power with theirs, ami off this con r.s«*. And after jKiHsing throngli 
< iM< ei till* gt)\ eriimeiit, like a jiiece of prop- a variety of confused and nnciTtain eonnsi*ls, 

* V .'i"i ^ them. llin.s unit(‘d, they made a at last he )et his servants ewirry him by s^a to 
i" ‘ ‘d above two linmlred piT.soiis who Capita*, where he had a house, an agreeable 
r* » M* jmt U) death,* Hut tilt* gre.atest con- 1 place to retire to in the lieatof summer, when 
■ II ‘“b >11 all tlii'ir debates was on the (pies- j the Ktesian winds are .so ple.asant. 
iJeiiot I icero’s ca.se. Antony would come to I There was at that plrwi* a chajM-i of Ajk)11o, 
should be tin; first | not far from tin* s<*.a-side, from w liieh a (light 
n.ui o »e killed. Lejiidus ln‘ld with Antony, ' of crows rose* with a gn*at noise, and made 
tliein both, i'hey met ' towards (.’iisTo’s ves.sel as it rowed Ut land, 
toTofi ' by themselves, for tlinm days i and lighting on both sides of the v.Trd, some 
^be town of Hoiionia. Tin* | croakt-il. otliers p(*cked the ends of (In* ropes. 

" "dll a river i 'I’liis was looked u|Km by all as an ill omen; 

eir d is said, coiibnided i and, ‘herefon*, Cicenj went again ashore, 

( M days ; but ainl ent**ring his house, lav down upon hU 

up Tl^. ^ yielded, and gave him i bed U) com|K>s(; liiniself to rest. IWariy of 

Were tl *** their mutn.al conc«*.s.sioii.s the crows si'ttled alM>nt the wiinlow, maKing 

lo t ** •’ Ca*8ar should desert Cicero, ; a dismal cawing ; but one of them alig^htnl 

1 n >■' brother Pauln.s, .and Antony, j ujk-mi the ^(?d where Cicero iay covered up, 

Tiiii*'*»i bi.s uncle by his motlier’s side, j and with its bill by little and little jM'cked 

tie*ri^ fheir anger and fury take from j off the clothes fix^m his fa(;<*. His s“rv;int«, 

t*‘d b>inianity, and demonstra- : seeing this, blamed them.H4*lves that they 

"hen beast is more savage than man, | should stiiy t) be sp^ictatirs of their master^ 

rage power answerable to his., murder, and do notlrng in his defence, 

H’hil t u- I "'bilst the brute creatures came Uj fissist anuA 

"■as wiKi J^bings were (»ntriving,Cicero take care of him in his undeserved affliction; 
bear T ** I * brother at his country-house and therefore, partly by entreaty, partly by 
•crintif!*^^ whence, hearing of the pro- I force, they took him up, and carried him in 

t na, they determined to pass to Astiira, | his litter towards the sea-side. 
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But in the mean time the assassins were 
come with a band of soldiers, Herenniiis, a 
centurion, and Popillius, a tribune, whom 
Cicero bad formerly defended when prose- 
cuted for the murder of his father. Finding 
the doors shut, they broke them open, and 
Cicero not appearing, and those within say- 
ing they knew not where he was, it is stated 
that a youth, who had been educated by 
Cicero in the liberal arts and sciences, an 
emancipated slave of his brother Quintus, 
Philologus by name, informed the tribune 
that the litter was on its way to the sea 
through the close and shady walks. The 
tribune, taking a few with nim, ran to the 
place where he was to come out. And 
Cicero, perceiving Ilerennius running in the 
walks, commanded his servants to set down 
the litter ; aiid stroking his chin, as he used 
to do, with his left hand, he looked stead- 
fastly upon his murderers, his person covered 
with dust, his beard and hair untriinrned, 
and his face worn with his troubles. So 
that the greatest part of those that stood 
bv covered their faces whilst Ilerennius 
slew him. And thus was he murdered, 

■ stretching forth his neck out of the lit- 
ter, being now in his sixty-fourth year. 
Ilerennius cut off his head, and, by An- 
tony’s command, his hands also, by which 
his Philippics were written; for so Cicero 
styled those orations he wrote against An- 
tony, and so they are called to this day. 

When these members of Cicero were 
brought to Rome, Antony was holding an 
assembly for the choice of public officers; 
and when he heard it, and saw them, he 


cried out, Now let there be an end of 
proscriptions.” He commanded his 
and hands to be fastened up over the 
tra, where the orators spoke; a sight whni 
the Roman people shuddered to b(*lK)ld 
they believed they saw there not tht* face of 
Cicero, but the image of Antony’s own soul 
And yet amidst these actions he did justice 
in one thing, by delivering up Phil^)l(,gos 
Pomponia, the wife of Quintus ; who, hav. 
ing got his body into her phwor, ho.si(h.s' 
other grievous punishments, made Idjn cut 
off his own flesh by pieces, and naust and 
eat it ; for so some writers have iflat-cl. 
But Tiro, Cicero’s emancipated slave, haj 
not so much as mentioned the treachery or 
Philologus. 

Some long time after, Caesar, T have b.*en 
told, visiting oiie of his daughter’s sons, 
found him with a book of Cicero’s in liis 
hand. The boy for fear endeavored to hide 
it under his gown; which Ca\sar perceiving, 
took it from him, and, turning over a great 
part of the book standing, gave it him again, 
and said, “ My child, this was a learned man, 
and alovei of his country.” And sinmediat*dy 
after he had vanquished Antony, being then 
consul, he made Cicero’s son bis colleague 
in the office ; and under that consiilsliijs 
the senate took down all the statues of An- 
tQuy, and abolished all the other honors 
that had been him, and d<‘cree(l that 

none of that family should thereafter bear 
the name of Marcus; and thus the final acts 
of the punishment of Antony were, by the 
divine powers, devolved upon tlie family of 
Cicero. 


COMPARISON OF DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO. 


These are the most memorable circum- 
stances recorded in history of Demosthenes 
and Cicero which have come to our knowl- 
edge. But omitting an exact comparison of 
their respective faculties in speaking, yet 
thus much seems fit to be said; that Demos- 
thenes, to make himself a master in rhetoric, 
applied all the faculties he had,- natural or 
acquired, wholly that way; that he far sur- 
passed *ln force and strength of eloquence 
all his contemporaries in political and judi- 
cial speaking, in grandeur and majesty all 
the panegyrical orators, and in accuracy and 
science all the logicians and rhetoricians of 
his day; that Cicero was highly educated, 
and by his diligent study became a most 
accomplished general scholar in all these 
branches, having left behind him numerous 
^ilosophical treatises of his own on Aca- 
demic principles; as, indeed; even in his writ- 
ten sp^hes, both pblitical and judicial, we 
see him continually trying to show his learn- 
Hng by the way. And one may discover the 


lifferent temper of each of them ni tlp^r 
peeches. For Demosthenes’s oratory 
vithoiit all embellishment and jc.sting. " ho > 
omposed for real effect and seriousness, no 
melling of the lamp, as Pytheas 
aid, but of the temperance, thought lulno^ 
lusterity, and grave earnestness ot . 

>er. Whereas Cicero’s love of ' • 
)ften ran him into scurrility; and . 
ove of laughing away serious 
judicial cases by jests and 
yith a view to the advantage of his . 

:ie paid too little regard to what was ‘ 
saying, for example, in his defence of ‘ 
bhat he had done no in 

plenty and affluence to indulge ‘ 
pleasures, it being a kind of niadne^s 
enjoy the things we possess, 
the most eminent philosophers nav abn 
pleasure to be the chief est ^niisub 

we are told, that when Cicero, ben g 
undertook the defence of 
Cato’s prosecution, by way oi 
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Cato, he made a long series of jokes upon 
the absurd paradoxes, as they are called, of 
tiie Stoic sect; so that a loud laughter pa^- 
iug crowd to the judges, Cato, with 

a tpiiet smile, said to those that sat next 
him. “My friends, what an amusing consul 
■we have.” 

Aiul, indeed, Cicero was by natural tem- 
Tvr vtM-y puich disj> 08 ed to mirth and pleas- 
ajilry, Jind always appeared with a smiling 
and serene ccXintenance. But Demosthenes 
iiad constant care and thoughtfulness in his 
l.K)k. and a serious anxiety, which he .seldom, 
if ever, laid aside; and, therefore, was ac- 
counted by his enemies, as he him.self coii- 
ffs^**d, morose and ill-mannered. 

ANo, it is very evident, out of their 
several writings, that Demosthenes never 
louciied uj)on Ins own prais<*s but dec«*ntly 
and without offiuice w'hen tliere w;us irmmI of 
it, and for some weiglitier end ; hut, u]>on 
otlier (xjcasions modestly and sparingly. Hut 
C'ic'*ro’8 immeasurable boasting of himself 
in hi*, orations argues Iiim guilty of an un- 
controllable api*etite for distinction, bis cry 
being everimtV(* that arms should give place 
to ill*’ gown, and the soldier’s laurel to the 
t»)ngne. And at last we find him extolling 
not only his deeds and actions, but his ora- 
tions also, as well those that wen» only 
sjH)k**n, as tliose that W(*re puhlisln‘<l; as if 
he w.-re engaged in a boyish trial of skill, 
who should speak best, with the rhetori- 
cians. Isocrates and Anaximenes, not as om 
who could claim the task to guide and in- 
struct the Roman nation, the 

S<jldicr full-amied, terrific to the foe. 

It is necessary, indeed, for a ^volitical 
h-ador to be an able speaker; but it is an 
ignoble thing for any* man to admire and 
n-lish the glory of liis own elo<iueiice. And, 

, in this matter, Demosthenes had a more 
than iirdinary gravity and magnificence of 
mind, accounting his talent in sp<*aking 
nothing more than a mere accomplishment 
and matter of practice, the success of which 
must depend greatly on the gof»d-will ami 
candor of hi.s hearers, and regarding those 
who pride themselveJ* on such accounts to he 
m**n of a low and petty disjKisition. 

1 he power of ^rsuading and governing 
thf' j>eople didi indeed, equally belong to 
so that tho.se who ha<l armies and 
^arnps at command stood in necil of their 
assistance; as Charea, Diopithes, and Leos- 
tiienes of Demosthenes’s, Pompey and young 
I a sar of Cicero’s, as the latter himself ad- 
^it'' in hU Memoirs addressed to Agrippa 
and Maecenas. But what are thought and. 
commonly said most to demonstrate and try 
th^ tempers of men, namely, authority and 
piace, by moving every passion, and dis- 
covering every frailty, these are things which 
t^eniosthenes never received; nor was he 


ever in a jKisition to give such proof of him- 
self, having never obtained any eminent 
office, nor leil any of tlio.se armies into the 
tiehl against Philip which he raistHi by his 
elotjuence. Cicero, on the other ham), was 
sent quiotor into Sicily, and pi\K‘onsul into 
Cilicia and Cappadocia, at a time when 
avarice was at the height, and the com- 
manders and governors who were employed 
abroad, us though tln‘y tliought it a mean 
thing .steal, set thcmsclvt's to scizi* by 
opoii force; so tiiat it sceimul no hoiiiouM 
matter to take! bribes, but Int that did it 
iiKKsf mo<h‘ralcly was in good (*st»*cm. And 
yet he, at this linn*, gav«* the mt)st ahuiidaut 
proofs alike of his conbMupt of ricln s ami 
of his humanity and good-uaturtw Ami at 
Koine, wh<*n In* was ereatod eoustdin name, 
but iinleod ree«‘ivt‘»l .sov»*r»*igii aifd <lielaU)rial 
authority against Catiline ami his conspira- 
tors, he attest-4‘(l the truth of Plato’s predic- 
tion, that then the miseries t)f .stab's would 
be at an end, w hen by a hapj»y fortune su- 
prtMiie power, wisdom, and justice shouhl bo 
united in one. 

It is said, to the rejUMiach of J)em<>sth<‘m*.s, 
that his eUxjifenee was mercteuary ; that ho 
privjitelv mad«‘ orations hu' I’hormioii ami 
Apolhxlorus, though adversaries in tin? saiuo 
cause; that In* was charged with moin'ys 
received from the king of Persia, ami ctm- 
<lcmin'd for hrihes from IIarj*alus. And 
should we grant that all tln'st* (and they aro 
not few^ who have unnle* these stab'iiients 
against liim have spoken what is untrue, yj;t 
tiiat I femostheues w as not the chai:n:ler to 
look without di'sire on the jueseiiis ollere<l 
him out of resiM-ct and gratitude by royal 
persons, and that one N>ho l<*nt money on 
maritime usury w'as likely b> be thus indif- 
ferent, is what wo caniiol assert. But that 
Cicero refused, from the Sicilians when ho 
was (ju;est4>r, from the king of Cajjp.ulocia 
w hen he was proconsul, ami from his friends 
at Koine when he was in exile, many ores- 
eiits, though urged to receive them, has bocii 
.said already. 

Moreover, Demosthenes’s hani.shiAent was 
infamous, uj)on conviction lor bribery; 
Cicero’s very bonorabh*, lor ridding bis 
cM>uu'rv of a set of villains. 1 he*r'*lore, when 
Demosthenes fled his country, no man re- 
garded it; for Cicero’s sake the ♦senato 
changed Uieir habit, and put on mourning, 
and would not he |x*rsuaded to make any 
act befor# Cicero’s return wa^ decreed. 
Cicero, however, passed his exile idly in 
, Macedoniii. But the very exile of Dernos- 
t thenes made up a great part of the s«;rvic<i^ 

■ he did for his country; for he went through, 
the cities of Greece, 'iid everywhere, a# we 
have sai<l, joine<l in the conflict on l>ehalf^ 
the firecians, driving out the Macedonian 
ambassadors, and approving hiiiisell ft much 
better citizen than Themistoclea and Alci- 
biades did in the like fortune. And, after 
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his return, he again devoted himself to the and down by his servants, flyine and r r 
same public service, and continued firm to himself from that death which w- 
his opposition to Antipater and the Mace- course of nature, so near at hand^^’ 
donians. Whereas Laelius reproached Ci- at last to be murdered. Demosthenes * 
cero in the senate for sitting silent when 'he seemed at first a little to suitplie’ 
Caesar, a beardless youth, asked leave to by his preparing and keeping the no' s ’ 
come forward, contrary to the law, as a him, demands ovir admiration • Vnr * 
candidate for the consulship ; and Brutus, in more admirable was his using ’ it 
his epistles, charges him with nursing and the temple of the god no longer alT( m 
rearing a greater and more heavy tyranny him a sanctuary, he took refuge, as it *\nv 
than that they had removed. at a mightier altar, freeing^ hiinself ir^’ 

Finally, Cicero’s death excites our pity; arms and -soldiers, and laughing to scom th” 

for an old man to be miserably carried up cruelty of Antipater. 
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Ingenious men have long observed a re- 
semblance between the arts and the bodily 
senses. And they were first led to do so, I 
think, by noticing the way in which, both in 
the arts and with our senses, we examine op- 
posites. Judgment once obtained, the use to 
which we put it differs in the two cases. Our 
senses are not meant to pick oht black rather 
than white, to prefer sweet to bitter, or soft 
and yielding to hard and resisting objects ; 
all they have to do is to receive impressions 
as they occur, and report to the understand- 
ing the impressions as received. The arts, 
on the other hand, which reason institutes 
expressly to choose and obtain s^^e suitable, 
and to refuse and get rid of some unsuitable 
object, have their proper concern in the con- 
sideration of the former ; though, in a cas- 
ual and contingent way, they must also, for 
the very rejection of them, pay attention to 
the latter. Medicine, to produce health, has 
to examine disease, and music, to create har- 
mdny, must investigate discord ; and the su- 
preme arts, of temperance, of justice, and of 
wisdom, as they are acts of judgment and 
selection, exercised not on good and just and 
expedient only, but also on wicked, unjust, 
and inexpedient objects, do not give their 
commendations to the mere innocence whose 
boast is its inexperience of evil, and whose 
truer name is, by their award, simpleness 
and ignorance of what all men who live 
aright should know. The ancient Spartans, 
at theif' festivals, used to force their Helots 
to swallow large quantities of raw w’ine,and 
then to expose them at the public tables, to 
let the young men see what itistcfbe drunk. 
And, tnough I do not think it consistent 
with humanity or with civil justice to correct 
one man's morals by corrupting those of an- 
other, yet we may, I think, avail ourselves of 
the cases of those who have fallen into indis- 
cretions, and have, in high stations, made 
"^heiweelves conspicious for misconduct ; and 
I shall not do ill to introduce a pair or two 
of|ilich examples among these biographies, 
not, assuredly, to amuse and divert my read- 


ers, or give variety to my theme, but, aa 
Isrnenias, the Theban, used to show his 
scholars good and bad performers on ih.* 
flute, and to tell them, “You should play 
like this man,” and “ You should not play 
like that,” and as Antigenidas used to sav. 
Young people would take greater pleiisurc m 
hearing good playing, if first tliey wen* set to 
hear bad, so, and in the same manut r, it 
seems to me likely enough that we shall he 
all the more zealous and more emulous t<3 
read, observe, and imitate the bettor livt-s, 
if we are not left'ifi ignorance of the blame- 
worthy and the bad. 

For this reason, the following book con- 
tains the lives of Demetrius Poliorcetos, and 
Antonins the Triumvir ; two persons nnIjo 
have abundantly justified the words ol I’lato. 
that great natures produce great vic^s as 
well as virtues. Both alike were aniorous 
and intemperate, warlike and munilicfnt, 
sumptuous in their w^ay of living, and over- 
bearing in their manners. And the liknuM 

of their fortunes carried out the reseinhlanoe 

in their characters. Not only were tlmr ^ 
lives each a series of great successes ain 
great disasters, mighty acquisitions aiid r^^* 
mendous losses of power, sudden overthrow * 
followed by unexpected recoveries, hut I'j 
died, also, Demetrius in actual ca})tiM > 
his enemies, and Antony on the verge o • 
Antigonus had by his. wife, Stratonu'**. 
daughter of Corrhseus, two sons ; 
wdiom, after the name of his n*Jcle, be “ j 
Demetrius, the other had that 
father Philip, and died young. I “‘j’ 
most general account, although soinc la 
lated, that Demetrius was not ‘ * jjj, 
Antigonus, but of his brother ; ana • ^ 
ow'ii father dying young, and his mo 
ing afterwards married to Antigonus. 
.accounted to be his son. u; - father 

Demetrius had not the height of » ‘ 
Antigonus, though he was a tall 
his countenance was one of 
beauty and expression, that of 

sculptor ever produced a good nx , 
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him. It combined grace and strength, dig^ 
nity with boyish bloom, and, in the midst of 
youthful heat and passion, what wjw hardest 
of all to represent was a certain heroic look 
and air of kingly greatness. Nor did his 
character belie his looks, as no one was 
lu ttcr able to render himself both loved and 
feared. For as he .W'as the most easy and 
ai;recal»hj;of companions, and the most lux- 
urituis and delica^ of princes in his drinking 
and barK|uett/^Jg and <laily pleasures, so in 
action there Wtos never any one that showed 
a more vehement ]>ersist<*nce, or a more pas- 
sionate ♦mergy. Bacchus, skilled in the con- 
duct of war, and after war in giving 
its ph asnres and joys, seems to have been 
his patte rn among tlie gods. 

lb* was wonderfully fond of his fatlier ■ 
Autigonus ; and tin* ti'inierness he had for! 
his mother led liim. for her sake, to redouble i 
att- ntions, which it was evident W(‘r<‘ not so | 
iiiucii owing to fear or duty as to the more ! 
jM)\vcrtul motives of inclination. It is re- j 
orted. that, returning one day from hunting, • 
i** wont immediab'ly into the apartment of 
Antigonus, who was conversing with some, 
ambasMidors, and after stepping up and ki.s.s- 1 
ing hi.s father, lie sat down by' him, just as * 
ho was. .still holding in his liand the javolins j 
>\hich ho h.'id brought with him. \Vln‘r«*,- i 
upon Antigonu.s, who h.ad just di.srnissed the 
aml)assadors with their answer, called out in 
a loud voice to them, as they wore going. 

*• Mi*ntion, also, that tliis is tin* w.ay in wiiich 
wt* two live together ; as if to iini'dy to them 
that it wins ik) slender mark of the j>ower ami 
security of his government that tln*re was 
so porh'ct a good undorstanding between 
him.solt and his son. Such an unsocialde, 
solit.irv thing is j»ower, and so much of joal- 
ousy and ilistrust in it, that the fir.st and 
groatost of the successofs of Alexander couhl 
make it a thing to glory in that he was not 
so afraid of his son a.s to forbid liis .standing 
1^’VMde him with a weapon in his hand. And, 
m fact .among all the successors of Aloxandor, 
jhat of Antigonus W'as tin* only hon.se which, 

I *r many descents, was exempted from crime 
"1 this kiinl ; or, to state it exactly, Philip 
''.IS the only one of this family who w.as guil- 
> ot a son’s death. All the other families, 
"o Tu.ay fairly say, afforded frequent exam- 
ples of fathers who brouglit their children, 
t‘’i'hands their wives, children their mothers, 
'»nti;nely ends ; and that brothers should 
puthrmhers to death wjw a.ssurned, like the i 
r Mulatoa of mathematicians, as the common ' 

‘ ua recognized royal first principle of safety, i 
hr record an example in the early I 
• c ot Demetrius, showing his natural hu- 
.ane and kindly disposition. It was an ad- i 
I' iture which passed betwixt him and Mith- ; 

Ariobarzanes, who was 
iiv !! Demetrius, and 

ai.a ' him, in attendance on Antigonus; 
although nothing was said or could be j 


I said to his reproach, he fell under suspicion, 
I in con8<*quenoe of a drt*ain which Antigonus 
I hiui. Antigonus thought himself in a fair 
j and spacious fioM, where he sowed goldtui 
I seed, and saw pre.S(*ntly a goldt*n ciMp come 
I up; of which, however, l(H>king pre.sently 
■ again, he saw luithing remain but stubble, 

; 'viihout the ears. And as he kUhxI by in 
! anger and vexation, he heard some voices 
.‘<ayiiig, Milhridat<‘s li.id cut tin* gtdileii har- 
! vest and carried it off into 1‘ontu.s. .Vnti- 
gomis, much di.seompo.se»i with his dream, 

, first boiiml his son by an oath imt to sp«*ak, 
and then related it to him. adding, that ho 
ha<l re.*<<)Ive«i. in const‘( pience. P) lose no time 
in riilding himself of Mitliridatos, and mak- 
ing away with liim. Di'ini'trius was extremely 
tlistres.sed ; and when tin* young mail came, 
as usual, to pass his time with fiim, to keep 
his oath he torboia* trom saying a word, hut, 
drawing him asi<le litth* liy litth* from tlio 
company, as .^oon as they were l>y thems«*lvt‘s, 
without opening liis lips, with the ]>oint of 
his javelin he traicd before him tin* vvoiils, 
“ Ily, Mitliridatos." .Mitliridatos P>ok tho 
hint, ainl tied by night into (’appadocia, 
when* .Vnt igomis’s dream about him was 
«pii(dvly brouglit to its «luo fultilmont; for ho 
got pos.sossion of a largo and fertile territory; 
and from him dosc.-ndod the line of the kings 
of Ponfus, which, in the eighth generation, 
was n'dm'od by the Bomans. I'liis may 
.serve for a sj^ecitneii of the early g<M)dtn*ss 
and love of ^lustice that w as part of Deme- 
trius's naiur'.ll cliaracter. 

But a.H in the elenient.M of the wmrld, Km- 
pedoch*.s tejlM us. out of liking and dislike, 

I there spring up ronteiition and w.irfare, ami 
! all the more, tin; closer the contmrt, or tho 
' nean'r the .apprt)ach of tin* ohjects, even so 
' tin* jMTpetnal hostilities among tin* suceosKors 
, of Alexander were aggrav.iteil and inflamed, 
in particular cases, by juxtaixisition of inter- 
ests .and ol U*rritorie.s ; as, for examjih*, in 
the case of Antigonus and I’tolerny. News 
came to Antigonus tli.at Ptohonyliad crossed 
from Cyprus and invaded Syria, and w'as 
ravaging the country ainl n*din'ing tin? cities. 

' Ueiiiaining. tlntreforc, hims»*lf in Phrygia, 
he sent J^emetrins, now twfntv-two y‘*ars 
ohi, tc make his fir.st essay as srde (romrn.amler 
in an imixirtant charge. He, whose youth- 
ful heat outran his experience, advancing 
against an adversary' trained in Ah-xamler’s 
Rcluxil, and practised in many eneounters, 
incurred »• gT(?at ilefeat near the U.-wn of 
(iraza, in which eight thousami of his men 
were taken, and five thousand killeil Hi* 
own tent, also, his money, and all his private 
effects and furniture, were captured. These, 
however, Ptolemy sent back, together with 
his friends, accompanying them with thehtl% 
mane and courteous message, that they were 
not fighting for any thing else buchonorimd 
dominion. Demetrius acceptiNl the gift, 
praying only to the gods not to leave him 
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long in Ptolemy’s debt, but to let him have 
an early chance of doing the like to him. 
He took his disaster, also, with the temper 
not of a boy defeated in his attempt, but of 
an old and long-tried general, familiar with 
reverse of fortune; he busied himself in col- 
lecting his men, replenishing his magazines, 
watching the allegiance of the cities, and 
drilling his new recruits. 

Antigonus received the news of the battle 
with the remark, that Ptolemy had beaten 
boys, and would now have to 'fight with men. 
But not to humble the spirit of his son, he 
acceded to his request, and left him to com- 
mand on the next occasion. 

Not long after, Cilles, Ptolemy’s lieutenant, 
with a powerful army, took the field, and, 
looking upon Demetrius as already defeated 
by the previous battle, he had in his imagina- 
tion driven him out of Syria before he saw 
him. But he quickly found himself deceived; 
for Demetrius came so unexpectedly upon 
him that he surprised both the general and 
his army, making him and seven thousand 
of the soldiers prisoners of war, and posses- 
sing himself of a large amount of treasure. 
But his joy in the victory was not so much 
for the prizes he should keep, as for those he 
could restore; and his thankfulness was less 
for the wealth and glory than for the means 
it gave him of requiting his enemy’s former 
generosity. He did not, however, take it 
into his own hands, but wrote to his father. 
And on receiving leave to do as he liked, he 
sent back to Ptolemy Cilles and his friends, 
loaded with presents. This defeat drove 
Ptolemy out of Syria, and brought Antigonus 
from Celoena), to enjoy the victory, and the 
sight of the son who had gained it. 

Soon after, Demetrius was sent to bring 
the Nabathaean Arabs into obedience. Ami 
here he got into a district without water, and 
incurred considerable dai^er, but by his 
resolute and composed demeanor he overawed 
the barbarians, and returned after receiving 
from them a large amount of booty, and sev- 
en humlj-ed camels. Not long after, Seleu- 
cus, whom Antigonus had formerly chased 
out of Babylon, but who had afteiwards re- 
covered his dominion by his own efforts and 
maintained himself in it, w^ent with large 
forceson an expedition to reduce the tribes 
on thre confines of India and the provinces 
near Mount Caucasus. And Demetrius, con- 
jecturing that he had left Mesopotamia but 
slenderly guarded in his absencS, suddenly 
passed the Euphrates with his army, and 
made his way into Babylonia unexpectedly; 
where he succeeded in capturing one of the 
twOiHitadels, out of which he expelled the 
ijjiHpbn of Seleucus, and placed in it seven 
■ptraand men of his own. And after allow- 
ing his soldiers to enrich themselves with all 
^ spoil they could carrj^ with them out of 
th<§' country, ne retired to the sea, leaving 
Seleucus more securely master of his domin- 


ions than before, as he seemed by this 
duct to abandon every claim to a cou^ 
which he treated like an enemy’s. IJowh ^ 
by a rapid advance, he rescued Halicarnar’ 
from Ptolemy, who was besieging it 
glory which this act obtained them insnil i 
both the father and son with a wonderin' fl 
sire for freeing Greece, which Cassand.ran i 
Ptolemy had everywhere reduced to slawr^- 
No nobler or juster war was mndertak. n |,v 
any of the kings; the wealth nievha(l;rai„i 
while humbling, with Greek assistance th',. 
barbarians, being thus employed, for honor’s 
sake and good repute, in hel{)ingthe (;re(.j(< 
When the resolution was taken to begin tto^ir 
attempt with Athens, one of his friends told 
Antigonus, if they captured Athens, th^v 
must keep it safe in their own liaiuls. as hy 
this gangway they might step out from tli^r 
ships into Greece when they plea.sed, Bm 
Antigonus would not hear of it; he did not 
want a better or a steadier gangway th.vi 
people’s good-will; and from Atheiis tht 
beacon of the world, the news of their con- 
duct would soon be handed on to all \\\<‘ 
world’s inhabitants. So Dent^rius, with a 
sum of five thousand talents, and a fleet of 
two hundred and fifty ships, set sail for Ath- 
ens, where Demetrius the Phaleriau was tjov- 
erning the city for Cassander, with a garrison 
lodged in the port of Muuychia. By gwd 
fortune and skilful managemeut he app'-areil 
before Piraeus, on the twenty-sixtli of Thar- 
gelion; before anything had been heardof 
him. Indeed, when his ships W(*re seen, tliev 
were taken for Ptolemy’*s, and preparations 
were commenced for receiving tiieiii: till at 
last, the generals discovering their mi.'tak”. 
hurried down, and all was alarm and coiiln- 
.sion, and attempts to push forward pr-par> 
tions to oppose the Janding of this Im'tir' 
force. For Demetrius, having found tht’*’:> 
trances of the port undefended, stood in "* 
rectly, and was by this time safely iiMT’- 
before the eyes of everybody, and niado m,* 
nals from his ship, requesting a pcaca. •- 
hearing. And on leave being given, he on’'' ' 
a herald with a loud voice to make preelama 
tion that he was come thither by pie 
maud of his father, with no other design i-i 
what he prayed the gods to prosper •' 
cess, to give the Athenians their libei y 
expel the garrison, and to restore the amu ■ 
laws and constitution of the*country. 

The people, hearing this, at once 
down their shields, and, clappui- j 
hands, with loud acclamations 
Demetrius to land, calling him their y ^ , 

er and benefactor. And the 
his party, who saw that there was " 
for it btit to receive the sent 


he should perform his promises c 


or not 


ctien: 


however, messer^ers to beg ^rec pi’*’'’ 

ristodei 
friends. 


to whom DemetFius gave a kind J ^ 
and sent back with them Aristo ^ 
Miletus, one of his father’s f^ien \ 
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Valerian, under the chan/?e of ^vernment, 
wa« more afraid of his fellow citizens than 
of the aiieniy ; but Demetrius took precau- 
tions for him, and out of respect for his rep- 
utation and character, sent him with a siife 
conduct to Thebes, whither he desired to go. 
Kor himself, he declared he would not, in 
s|>ite of all his curiosity, put his foot in the 
city, tilj^hehad compI«‘t4*d its deliveranei* by 
driving out the garrison. So, bloc^kading 
Munycliia ^^^tlT a palisade and trench, he 
sailed off to attack Megara, wln*re also (here 
was one of Cassander’s garrisons. Hut, 
leniring that Crate.'^ijolis, the wife of AU‘x- 
ander son of l*olysperchon, who was famous 
for her beauty, was well disju)sed to see him. 
he left his troops near Megara, and set out 
with a few light-armed att<*ndants for l*atra*, 
\Nliere she was now staving. And, <|uitting 
these also, he ])itched his Unit apart from 
everybody, that tlie woman might pay her 
visit without being seen, 'fliis some <>f the 
eneiuy jKMX'oived, and suddenly attacking 
him; and, in hi.s alarm, he was~ obliged to 
disguise himself in a shabby eloak, and run 
for it. uarno,’’ly escaj>irig the shame of ln‘iug 
mad** a prisoner, in reward for his foolish 
passion. Ami as it was, his t«*nt and monev 
were taken. Megara, however, surremlereif. 
and would have been pillaged by th(‘ sol«iiers, 
hut for the urgent intercession of the Allie- 
niaus. 'I'he garnson was^lriveu (lut. ami tint 
city restored to ind(‘pendeiic(‘. W'liile lie 
was occupied iu tliis, ho rememhr*red tha‘ 
StiljKi. the }»hilnsoj)her, famous for his 
’ht>i(!e of a life of.trampiillity, was residing 
Ij'Te. He, therefore, sent for him, ami 
l)'*ggeil to know whether .any thing hel<»nging 
to him had been taken. “ Xo," re)>iie<l 
Stil))o, “J h.'ive not met with any om* to 
take away knowledge,’' ITetty nearly all 
,h»* stTvanls in thecit\*had been stolen away; 
ni'l so, wiien Demetrius, remiwing liis cour- 
a sies to .Stilpo, on taking leave of him, sai<l. 

‘ I 1* av«‘ your city, Stilpo, a citv <d free- 
m ii.” “certainly,’’ r(*j>li<*d Stilpo, “ then* 

> imt one serving man left among us all.” 

Ivetiiniing from Mi^gara. he .sat down be- 
ce tlie cit.adelof Muuycbia, which in a few 
lays he t<K)k by assault, and caused the for- 
itications to be demolished; ami thins having 
iccomplished his design, upon the request 
ind invitation of the Athenians he made his 
iitrance into the upper city, where, causing 
ue t),*ople to he, summoned, he puhlic’v an- 
loiiticed to them that their aneieut con.stitu- 
^I’li was restored, and that they should re- 
o*ue from his father, Antigonus, a present 
one and fifty thousand measures of wheat, 
ma such a supply of timber as would enaVile 
to build a hundred galleys.. In this 
uanner did the Athenians recover their 
r^pular in.stitutions; after the space of fif- 
^en years from the time of the war of La- 
ir battle before Cranon, during 

ch interval of time the government had 


been administered nominally as an oligarchy, 
but rtuilly by a single man, Demelriu.s the 
Phalerian being so iHiwerful. lint the ex- 
ct*s8ivc honors w hich the Athenians bestowed, 
fi»r thc.se m»hlc ami gtmerous acts, upv>u l)e- 
imdrius, ereaUsi olfcncc ami disgust. d'Ho 
Athenians were the first who gave Aufigo- 
nus ami Dcim trius the title td kings, which 
hitherto tlicy liad unuie it a jHiiiit of pit‘ty to 
<iecliue, as the one remaining royal liouor, 
still re.st*rve<l for the lineal »i**sceudaiif s of 
IMiilip and Alexauiler. in wiiich none iuit 
they conM vmiture to participate. Another 
name wliiidi they received from no people 
but the Aflieniaiis was that of the rnteJar 
Deities and Deliverers. .Vnd to enhance 
this tlaltei v, liy ;i coiumou voto it was de- 
creed to eiiaiige tin* style of the city, .and 
not tt) liave the years named anV long«*r from 
the annual arclnni; a ])riest of tin* two Tute- 
lary Divinities, who was to be yearly elios- 
eii, was to have this honor, and all public 
acts and inst rninents w <t«* to bt‘ar tln*ir dabi 
l>y his name. Tin y tlei’reed, also, that tlie 
figures <d' Antigonus and Demetrius should 
he woven, with tlevse of (he g(»ds, into tllO 
pattern of thd great, robe, 'riiey e»)nseerated 
the spot where Dciiietrius first alighted from 
liisehariot, and built, an altar there, with the 
ii.aine of the Altar of tin* Descent ol Deiin*- 
trills. 'Diey cre.'ited two new’ trilies, calling 
tln*m .'liter the names of these princes, the 
Aiitigoiiiil and the Demetiia<i; and to tlni 
('ouiicil, whieli ((Misisted of five hundred 
p<*isoiis, fifty l>eiiig chos<*n ont< f every (ribn, 
they .‘idiled one hniidreil more to reprc*,sent 
tlmse new’ trilies. Hill tin* wildest proposal 
w’as one made by SLratocles, the great inven- 
tor of ,'ill these ingenious and excpiisite com- 
pliments, enacting tlial the memiiers of any 
deputatiim that the city should semi U) D<v 
metrins or Antigonus siionld have the same 
title .as those «(*iit to Delphi or Olynip*'^ 
the performance of tlie n.ational s.'icritices in 
behalf of the stab*, at the great (in*ek festi- 
v.’ils. 'I'liis Stratoclcs was, in all respecds an 
iiud.’icious jiinl aband*Mi<.*d character, and 
seruied to have made it his obje(;t*to cojiy, 
by his bnlToon(;ry and imp**rt inence, Cleon’s 
old familiarity with the ]K*ople. His mis- 
tress, Hhyhicion, one day bringing him a 
dish of lirains and neckbones for his dinner, 
“Oh,” said he, “1 am to dine ufhn the 
things which vve stab;smen play at Inill 
with.” At another time, when the .Atheni- 
ans receii^Ml their naval defeat near Ainor- 
gos, he ha.stened home before the new's could 
rejich the citv» and having a chaplet on hU 
head, came riding through the Ceramums, 
aiinouneing that they had w<m a victOjgg|iHiOd 
moved a vote for that ksgivings to 
and a distribution of meat among th« Pimpt 
in their tribes. Pres<*ntly afU‘r came th^lMi 
who brought home the wrecks from the 
tie ; and when the people exclaimed at What 
he had done, be came boldly to face the out- 
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cry, and asked what harm there had in 
giving them two days’ pleasure. ■ , , ‘ 
Such was Stratocles. And, “ adding 
flame to fire,” as' Aristophanes says, there 
was one who, to outdo Stratocles, proposed, 
that it should be decreed, that whensoever 
Demetrius should honor their city with his 
presence, they should treat him with the 
same show of hospitable entertainment, with 
which Ceres and Bacchus are received;! an(^ 
the citizen wdio exceeded the rest'iii 
splendor and costliness of his recept: . 
should have a sum of money granted hi: 
from the public purse to make a sacred 6f^ 
fering. Finally, they changed the name of 
the month of Munychion, and called it 
Demetrion; they gave the name of the Deme- 
trian to the odd day between the end of the 
old and the ^beginning of the new month; 
and turned the feast of Bacchus, the Diony- 
sia, into the Demetriaor feast of Demetrius. 
Most of these changes were marked by the 
divine displeasure. The sacred robe, in w'hich, 
according to their decree, the figures of Deme- 
trius and Antigonus had been woven with 
those of Jupiter and Minerva, was caught by 
a violent gust of wind, whij^ the procession 
was conyej'ing it through tKfe Cerarnicus, and 
was toi*H‘ifrom the top to t|&fe bottom. A 
crop of hemlock, a plant whicfccarcely grew 
anywliere, eypn in the counf|^liereabouts, 
sprang up 4(l^*,4^bundance round altars 
which they ha^W^l^ed to these new divini- 
ties. They had to uipit the solemn proces- 
sion at the feast of Bacchus, as upon the 
very day of its celebration there was such a 
severe and rigorous frost, coming quite out 
of its time, tliat not only the. vines and fig- 
trees were killed, but *all‘ the wheat 

was destroyed in the blade. Accordingly, 
Philippides, an enemy to Stratocles, attacked 
him in a comedy, in the following verses ; — 

He for whom frosts that nipped yqur vines were 
sent, 

And for whose sins the holy robe was rent, 

Who grants to men the gods’ own honors, he. 

Not the poor stage, is now. the people’s enemy. 

Philippides wras a great favorite with king 
Lysiraachus, from whom the Athenians re- 
ceived, for his, sake, a variety of kindnesses. 
Lysim^hus wobt .so far as to think it a 
happy ohien to iueo4. or see Philippides at 
the outset of any cht^rprise or expedition. 
And, ii^ general i'hjjjy^as well thought of for 
his own character7^ a plain, uni^iterfering 
person, with none of the officious, self-im- 
portant habits of a court Once, when Ly- 
simachus was solicitous to show him kind- 
ness,, and ask^ what he had that he could 
^^lljlllbx'asent of, “Any thing,” re- 
hnt your state secrets.” 
we thought, deserved a 
narrative quite as well as the 

. But tEat which exceeded all the former 


follies and flatteries was the i 

Dromoclides pf Sphettus ; who 
was a debate about sending to’theJjp Z 
Oracle to inquire the proper course for 
consecration of certain bucklers inoveH ^ 
the assembly that they should rather semi 
receive an oracle from Demetrius r m 
transcribe the very words. of the or«ler whi’l 
was in these terms : “ May it be liaj.m' in? 
ppitious. The people of Athens hive de 
,d, that a fit person shall be Chosen anion^ 
»^thenian citizens, who shall be deputed 
'sent to the Deliverer; and alt<r he 
^ ,th duly, performed the sacrifices, slnll 
^uire of the Deliverer, in what most re- 
' ‘ous and decent manner he will jdease to 
pctj at the earliest possible time, the con- 
sejiSfetion of the bucklers; and aecnidin<r to 
the answer the people shall act.” With this 
befooling they completed the perversion of a 
mind which even before was not so stroiicr 
or sound as it should have been. ® 

During his present leisure in Athens, he 
took to w'ife Eurydice, a descendant of the 
ancient Miltiades, who had been married to 
Opheltas, the ruler of Cyrene, 'tmid after his 
death had come back to Athens. The Atheni- 
ans took the marriage as a compliment and 
favor to the city. But Demetrius was very 
free in these matters, and was the husband 
of several wives at once; the highest place 
and honor among^’-all being ndaint'd liy 
Phila, who was Antipater’s daughter, and 
had been the wife of Craterus, the one of all 
the successors of Alexander who left Indiind 
him the strongest feelings of Hltachinent 
among the Alacedonians. And for these rea- 
sons Antigonus had obliged him to marry 
her, iiotw'ithstanding the disparity of their 
years, Dcmietrius being quite a youth, and 
she much older; and when upon tliat ac- 
count he made some difficulty in coiiij'lyin^, 
Antigonus w hispered in his ear tlie maxim 
from Euripides, broadly substituting a new 
word for the original, serve j — 

Natural or not, 

A man must wed w here profit w ill be got. 

Any respect, how^ever, which he 
either to Phila or to his other wives 
go so far as to prevent Him from cmisortnig 
with any number of mistresses, and 
in this respect, the worst character of 
princes of his time. * \ ther. 

A summons now arrived .from 
ordering him to go and fight : 

in Cyprus, which he was obliged 
sorry as he w'as to abandon Greece. ^ 
quitting this nobler and more 
terprise, he sent to Cleoniaes, 
general, who was holding garrisons m ^ 
and Corinth, offering him ^ 

cities be independent. But on nis ^ 
he set sail hastily, taking additions 
with hinl, and made for Cyprus; ^ 

mediately upon his arrival, he i 
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Menelaiis, the brother of Ptolemy, and pave] was ‘t^lved, it would apj^ar, to make his 
iara a defeat. But when Ptolemy, himself j most" successful effort. When he crosstni 
came in person, with large foi^a both on j fiom Cyprus, he bmle the galley which con- 
Ur.d and sea, for some little time nothing } veyed him to come to anchor off the land ; 
took place beyond an interchange of menaces ' and, having onlerci! alt the ship’s crew to n‘- 

» ■I’, -I 1.1 1. . * . .1. *1. . I , ...... 


and lofty talk, l^leniy bade Demetrius 
sail off before the whole armament came up, 
if he did not wish to l>e trampled nn»l«*r 
foot; ami Demetrius offered to let him re- 
tire, on condition of his w it h<l rawing hi 
g;irrisoiis frufii Sicyon and Corinth. Am 
not thvy alone, but all the otht*r |K)tefttai 
atnl princes of the time, were in anxiety fpi^ 
the uncertain impending issue of the 
diet: as it seemed 

• lueror’s prize would be, not ('vpnis or Syrj|j|' 
hut the absolute supremacy. 

Ptolemy had hrought a hundred and fftty 
galleys with him, and gave orders Mem*- 
iaus to sally, in the heat of the battle, out 
i»f the harbor of Salarnis, and attaek witl 


main alniard, he Umk the ami was tH*t 

iishon? alone. Tluis he j»RK*»*tHled U) Antigo- 
nus, who. one may well imagine, was in 
lUispense enough alH>nt the issue, ami auffere<l 
* “ the anxieties natural U^imm engagetl in 
^^ilous a struggle. Ami when lie heanl 
i Aristodemus was coming alone, it put 
llthn into yet greater trouble ; he coul«l scarce- 
ly forbe.ar from going out U» meet hi»n liim- 
evident, that the self ; he sent messenger on messenger, ami 

be, not ( 'vpnis or Syriifcl4llieiid alt«*r fri**nd, to impiire what news. 

But Ari.‘'totlernns, walking gravely and with 
a sotflotl <‘oimt»‘nane»*, witlumt, making any 
answrr, still proc«M‘di‘d (juietly onwanl ; until 
Antig(*mis. ijuite alarm(>d and no longt*rablu 
to r••f^ain. g«'t u[) and nn't him at the gate, 
si.xty sliips the rear of Deim'trius. l)«*im*triiis , w hitlu'r In* caim* with a cro\v«l of anxious 
howfver.opposiugtotlie8«*sixtv ten of his gal- ' bdlovviTs n<»\v collecbal and running afti*r 
It vs, which were a sutfic'ient number to blo<‘k , him. As soon as he saw Antigonus W'itldii 
up the narrow' (uitrance of the harbor, and | hearing, stretcjiing out his hands, he accost- 
<irawing ouf bis land forces along all tin* [ e<l him witli tlio loud «*xclamati(»n, “ Hail, 

lieaillamls running out into the sea. went " ' ' 

into at'tion with a humlred and eighty gal- 
l<*ys, and, attacking with tli<* utmost ludd- 
iiess and impetuosity, utterly routed Ptolemy, 

V, ho fb(l with eiglit ships, the sole remnant 
'f his fleet, seviMity having been taken witli 
ill their men, and the rest di'stroyed in the 
l‘:ittle: while tin* ^Vhole multitude of atteml- 
uits. friiMids, ami women, tliat had followe<l 
u the ships of burden, all the arms, treas- 
ire. and military engines fell, without ex- 
■'•f'tion, into the hambs of Dimietrins, and 
\rre hy him colleet(*d and brought into tin* 

■arnp. Among the prisoners was the oele- 
•d Lamia, famed one time for her 


■ rat*' 

kill on tin? flute, and afterwanls renowned 
s a mistn'ss. And although now* upon the 
^ane of her yontliful beauty, and thoiigli 
>emetrius was much her junior, sin*. ex<*r- 
i-**d <,ver him .so great a charm, that all 
tie r women set*med to be amorous of Dcme- 
rnis, hut Demetrius amorous only of I,amia. 
nter this signal victory, Dem<*trius came 
* tore Salarnis; and Aleiielaus, nnahle 


king AntigoiiuaJymrc hav4* «lefeate<i P^fcolemy 
hy 8(*a, ainl hawvken ('yprus audSlixb'eu 
thousand eitrhMmndred prisoin*rs. ’^“Wel- 
come, AristMlpnuB,” r<‘plii>d Antigtums, 
** but^ VQ:^PK>8e to torliiro^|L^ long for 
your you nt^\|ilpl|^vvhile for 

the rewai^ of it. ” JHjPr 

I )Km this the peoplK^^ind gave Anti- 
gi^nus and l)emetriu8^l|&f the hist linn*, the 
title of kings. Ui» fwnils at onee M*t a dia- 
<lem on the liead of i^tigonus ; and In* sent 
one presently. a letPT aildress- 

e<l to him 88 *I^Bfc^^'*inetriu.s. Ami W’ln*ii 
til is new.s was told in Kgyi't. that tln*y might 
not seem to be d(*jeot<*»l with tin* laU* defeat, 
Ptolemv’s followers also took cK'c.'ision to be- 
stow tin* style of king u|H>n him ; and tho 
rest of the successors of Ah'xainler wereijuick 
^ tf) follow the example. J.,ysima<'hus hegati 
; to wear the dimlern ; and Seleiicus, who had 
I before receiv<*d the name in all a<idresii**s from 
i the bariiariaiiH, now also took it u|H>n him in 
I all business with the (ireeks. CpSwiindr'r still 

„ i retainerl, his usual su perse riptioii in his h*t- 

■ike any resistance,* surrendereil himself ! t«*rs, hut others both in writw^iand s|>eaking, 
'‘d all his fleet, twelve hundred horse, and | gave him the royal 


"cl VO thousand foot, together with tin* 
•let*. Put that ^’hich added more than all 
' the glory and splendor of the success was 
i ■ humane and generous conduct of Deme- 
>us to the vanquished. For, after he had 
•'-'‘n honorable funerals to the deml, he 
•stowed liberty upon the living; and that 
might not forget the Athenians, he sent 
'‘m, as a present, complete arms for* twelve 
nulred men. 

bo carry this happy news, Aristodemu.s of 
roo8t perfect flatterer be^mging 
be court,* was despatched to Antigonus ; 
‘‘ he, to enchance the welcome message, 
41 


mere accession of a name|TO(tetW>duction of a 
new* fashion. The na^Mj|*sJ»wn sentirm.ujtif 
about themselves were 4M^rlc-d, aud their 
feelings elevated ; a sjuritm’jiomp and arro 
gance pass^'d into their habits of life ami c5on- 
versation, as a tragic actor on thestaj^e mod- 
ifies, with a change of dre.s<l|lkuyitcjs his voice, 
his rnotiors in sitting dowt^H|||^a^ner in 
•a<ldressing another. Tne pW 
inflicb*d were more violent afteyfP l^pid Uiitir 
laid aside that modest style under wKwIl they 
formerly dissembled their power, and tiHi in- 
fluence of which ha/1 often made them gentler 
and less exacting to their subj»M:t8. A single 
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iaittering voice effected a revolution in the 
vorld. 

Antigonus, extremely elevated with the 
access of his arms in Cyprus under the con- 
luct of Demetrius, resolved to push on his 
^ood fortune, and to lead his forces in person 
igainst Ptolemy by land,* whilst Demetrius 
hould coast with a great fleet along the shore, 

0 assist him by sea. The issue of the con- 
est was intimated in a dream which Medius, 

1 friend to Antigonus, had at this time in 
lis sleep. He thought he saw Antigonus and 
lis whole army running, as if it had been a 

that, in the first part of the course 


war. He thought he could never he too n 
supplied for every possible occasion a i 

o 'TklAaaiira r»r»+. Vv/i ^ 


le went off showing great strength and speed ; 
gradually, however, his pace slackened ; and 
=it the end he saw him come lagging up, tired 
and almost breathless and quite spent. Anti- 
gonus himself met with many difficulties by 
land ; and Demetrius, encountering a great 
storm at sea, was driven, with the loss of 
many of his ships, upon a dangerous coast 
without a harbor. So the expedition return- 
ed without ettecting any thing. Antigonus, 
now nearly eighty years old, was no long- 
er well able to go through the fatigues of 
a marching campaign, though rather on ac- 
count of his great size and corpulence than 
from loss'of strength ; and for tliis reason he 
left things to his son, whose fortune and ex- 
perience appeared sufficient for all under- 
takings, and whose luxury and expense 
and revelry gave him nq*^ concern. For 
though in peace he vented hiWseJf in pleas- 
ures, and, when there was no^iiftjf to do, ran 
headlong into any excesses -vvar he was 
as sober and abstemious a^ th^r most tem- 
perate character. .The story is 'told, that 
once, after Lamia had gained open supremacy 
over him, the old man, when Demetrius 
coming home from abroad began to kiss him 
with unusual warmth, asked him if he took 
him for Lamia. At another time, Demetrius, 
after spending several days in a debauch, 
excused himself for his absence, by saying 
he had had a violent flux. “ So 1 heard, I 
replied Antigonus; “ was it of Thasian wine, j 
or Chian? ” Once he was told his son was 
ill, and went to see him. At tlie door he 
met some young beauty. Going in, he sat 
down by the bed and took his pulse. “ The 
jfever,J’ said Demetrius, “ has just left me.” 

O yes, ” replied the father, “ I met it 
going out at the door.’* Demetrius’s great 
actions made Antigonus treat hini thus easily. 
The Scythiaiis in their drinking-bouts twang 
their bows, to keep their courage awake 
amidst the dreams of indulgence ; but he 
would resign his whole being, now, to pleas- 
ure, and now to action ; and though he never 
hough ts of the one intrude upon ther 
^uit’of the other, yet, when the time came 
preparing for war, he showed as much 
capacity as any man. 

And indeed his ability displayed itself even 
more in preparing for, than in conducting a 


took a pleasure, not to be satiated, in 
improvements in ship-building and niael^^ 
He did not waste his natural genius 
power of mechanical research on toys a i 
idle fancies, turning, painting, and plavin 
6i| the flu|j; like some -kings, Aeropns' fi 
iting of Macedon, who hi, 
l|i-m^king small lam]^s ^nd t:iblt*s; or 
. ,in^ilometor, wdiose amuseineut was 
to ciiltl^j^e poisonfl, henbane and hell.*lx)rp 
and e^ 4 ¥A .hemlock, aconite, and dorycnim,,’ 
which he used to sow himself in tlie rovai 
gardens', and made it his busines.s to gath-r 
the fruits and collect the juices in their 
season. The Parthian kings took a pride in 
whetting and sharpening with tlieir own 
hands the points of their arrows and jave- 
lins. But when Demetrius played the work- 
man, it was like a king, and then- waj 
magnificence in his handicraft. The artic!-s 
he produced bore marks upon tin; face o( 
them not of ingenuity only, but of a gnat 
mind and a lofty purpose. They were siuh 
as a king might not only design* and ]»aY tor. 
but use his own hands to make; and while 
friends might be terrified with their groat* 
ness, enemies could be charmed with th^ir 
beauty ; a phrase which is not so preltv to 
the ear as it is true to the fact. 1 ho vory 
people against wl^om they were to ho em- 
ployed could not forbear running to 
witli admiration upon his’galhiys ot five and 
six ranges of oars, as they passed along thyir 
coasts ; and the inhabitants of besieged ciii- s 
came on their walls to see the spectacle oi 
his famous City-takers. Even Lysiniachu?. 
of all the kings of his time the greatest ene- 
my of Demetrius, coming to raise the siec« 
of Soli in Cilicia, seyt first to desire perini>* 
sioii to see his galleys ainl engines, am 
having had his curiosity gratified 
of them, expressed his admiration 
quitted the place. The Khodian>, 


tilt; place. A lie; 

whom he long besieged, begged 
they concluded a peace, to let diein i* 
some of his engines, which they nug ‘ 1 
serve as a memorial at once of hi:> I 
and of their own brave resistance. 

The quarrel between him and t ^ 
dians was on account of their 
to Ptolemy, and in the siege the 
all the engines was planted 
walls. The base of it was exactly ^ 
each side containing twenty-four ei 
rose to a height of thirty-three cu u 'j’ 
ing narrower from the base , ,jPer4 
Within were several apartments or e . 
which were to be filled with , gneffl) 

ill evei^ story the front of 

had windows for discharging mu 
sorts, the whole being filled wi ^ 
for eyery description of 
what was most wonderful was tna , 
standing its size, when it was mo\ *- 
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tottered or luclined to one Hide, but went 
f.>r\vard on its base in perfect equilibrium, 
witii a loml noise and great inqx^tus, astound- 
ing the minds, and yet at the siune time 
ciiariiiing the eyes of all the l>eholders. 

Whilst Demetrius wjis at this same siege, 
there were brought to him two iron euirasaes 
from Cyprus, weigliing each pf them 110 
nior»^ th; 4 n forty ptjiimis, and ^ilu&jplM 
had h)rge<i them, to show the exoeJlonCm 
tin ir bon per, desired that one of 
h.‘ tried witli a cabi])ult missile, sh^V put of 
line of the engines at no greater. drstanoe 
tijan six and twenty [)aces; and, ufiofi the t‘x- 
p^riment. it was found tl»at though the dart 
i xaigly hit the cuirass, yet it inadt* no greater 
impn'ssion tlian sucli a slight scratch as might . 
In* made with tlje |K)int of a style or grav«'r. | 
J)* in**trius b)ok this for his own wearing, and , 
^M\e the otJier to Alcimus tlie Kpirot, the < 
lM >t soldier and strongest man of all his j 
capLains. the only one wlio iiseil to wear i 
armor b) the weight of two tahmts, one ! 
taltmt b«*ing the weight which others thought 
Milheient. He fell during this siege in a 
haUle near th*? theatre. 

'riu* Uhodians made a brave defence, inso- ; 
much that Demetrius saw In* was making 
hui little progress, and only j)ersiste<l out of ; 
oiotinaey and passion; and the rather be- 
cause the Uhodians, having capture<l a ship 
ill vhich some clothes aild furniture, witli 
l.'lters from herself, wepi eomiug to him 
from Uhila his wife, had sent on every thing 
to riolemy, ami had not coj>i(*d the honor- 
Eilile example of the .^Vthenians, who, having 
Kurprised an express sent from kinj: Uhilip, 
liu’ir enemy, opeiie<l all the letters h<* was 
L'iiarged with, excepting only those directed 
I" queen Olymjiias, which th<‘y returnerl 
k'itii the seal unbroken. Yet, althongli 
s'r atly provoked, Denletrius, into whosi* 
'ower it shortly after came to repay th<* 
iilntiit, would not siitTer himself to retaliate. 


was not sorry for an excuse to retire, foumi 
one in the arrival of ambassiuiors from 
Athens, by whose meiliation terms were 
' made that the Uhoiliaiia should bind them- 
I selves to aid Aiitigonus and Demetrius 
against all enemies, I'bdeiny exoepte*!. 

Tlie Atlnmians entreab'd his htdp against 
Caissander, who was Ix'sieging the city. 8o 
he went thither w itli a fleet of three hundred 
and thirty ships, and many soldims; and 
not only tlrove Cassander out of .Vtlioa, hut 

J )ursii«*il him lus far as Thermopyla*, roubxl 
lim ami became master of Herael«*a, which 
came ov«*r t<» liiin voluntarily, ami of a body 
of six tlmusaud .Macixlonians, whieii als*) 
ioinetl him. Returning hence, lie gav<‘ their 
liberty b» all tlie (I reeks on this side rhermo- 
pyhe. and imidi* alliance w ith lli^‘ Iheotians, 
b>ok (.'eiiehrea*. and reducing the foilresst’S 
of Pliyle ami Paiiaetum, in which were gar- 
risons of Cassander, r(*store«l tle-m to tlm 
Athenians. 'Pliey, in requital, tliougli they 
luul Ix-fore been m* profuse ill bestow iiig hon- 
ors up»>n liim, that om* vsonld havi* thought 
they had exhauste*! all the, e.ijiaeilies of in- 
vention. sliowe^i th»‘v lia«i still new refine- 
ments of julnlatimi to devise for him. They 
gave him, his lodging, tin* back b*mph* in 
the Paitheiion, and ln*re he lived, umler the 
imnieiiiate roof, im they meant it to imply, 
of his hosb'ss, Minerva; no riq»nt,al»le or well- 
i eomlneb’il gm*st io be qnarteri*il UjMm li 
; niaiileii godilpHHn^ When liis lirotlier Philip 
I as once honsi* w^'en; Uiree young 

I women Antigonus, . aying iio- 

I thing b» liiuif^it for his qnarLerniaster, 
j ami told hi^Byli^the young man’s pn*sem:e, 

' to find somc.dess crowdeil Imlgings for him. 

I Demetrius, however, -who .'dionld, b> say 
; tlie least, have paid the goddi's.s the n'Hpe<*.t 
: dm* to an elder sister, for tliat was the purport 
i of the city’s compliment, tilled tin* temple with 
i such pollutions tliat the [dace seemed least pro- 
; failed w lieii his license confined itsi*lf bi c«>iii- 


t*n>togi*nes the Caunian had been making 
ie in a [laiiiting of the story of lalysns, 
'Inch was all Imt completed, when it was 
jtken by Dmnetrius in one of tln^ suburbs, 
lie* Uhodians sent a herald begging him to 
pleased to 8[>are the work ami not let it 
>e <lestroyed; Demetrius’s answer to which 
lys that he would rather burn the pictures 
J liiH father than a niece of art which had 
so much labor. It is said bi have taken 
n tugenes seven years to paint, and they 
■u us that Apelles, when he fir'll saw it, 
'Cs struck dumb with wonder, and called it, 
recovering his speech, “ a great labor 
'i'l a wonderful success,’* adding, however, 
Xit it had not the graces which carried his 
paintings as it were up to the heavens. 
»ns picture, which came with the rest in 
v niass to Rome, there perished 

bile the Rhodians were thus defending 
city to the uttermost, Demetrius, who 


: mon wom«*n like ChVysis, Lamia, D“mo, and 
; Anticyra. 

■ Tin* fair name of the city forbids n/iy fur- 
ther plain particulars; Ictus only n-cord the 
.seven* virtue of the young Darnoeb's, siiriiam- 
j ed and by that surname [xjiiib'd out to Deme- 
i trius,lhc beautiful; who,bn'scape imiKirturii- 
ties, avoide<I every place of rewji band w j|eii at 
last followeil iiibi a private bathing room by 
: Demetrius, seeing none at hand to help or do* 

: liver, seized the lid from the cauVlroa. ami, 
i plunging intft the boiling water,»r)ijght a death 
; untimely and unmerited, but worthy of tho 
. country and of the beauty that occa loned it, 

I Not 8^J Cleaenetus, the sou of ('l»*omedon, 

• who, to obtain from Demetrius a letter of i^ 

• tercession to the pe<jple in l><*half of his^ 

’ father, lately condemned in a fine of fifty ^ 
j talents, disgraced himself, and got the city 
into trouble. In deference to the letter, they 
remitted the fine, yet they made an edict 
I prohibiting any citizen for the future to 
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bring letters from Demetrius. But being 
informed that Demetrius resented this as, a 
great indignity, they not only rescinded in 
alarm the former order, but put some of the 
proposers and advisers of it to death and 
banished others, and furthermore enacted 
and decreed, that whatsoever king Demetrius 
should in time to come ordain, should be ac- 
counted right towards the gods and just to- 
wards men ; and when one of the better class 
of citizens said Stratocles must be mad to 
use such words, Demochares of I^euconoe 
observed, he would be a fool not to be nc^ad. 
For Stratocles was well rewarded for his 
flatteries; and the saying was remembered 
against Demochares, who was soon after 
sent into banishment. So fared the Athe- 
nians, after, being relieved of the foreign 
garrison, and recovering what was called 
their liberty. 

After this Demetrius marched with his 
forces into Peloponnesus, where he m(d with 
none to oppose him, his enemies flying be- 
fore him, and allowing the cities to join 
him. He received into friendship all Acte, 
as it is called, and all Arearjia except Man- 
tinea. He bought the lib(‘rty .of Argos, 
Corinth, and Sicyon, by paying a hundred 
talents to tlieir gg-rrisons to evacuate them. 
At Argos, during* the feast of Juno, which 
happened at the time, he presided at the 
games, and, joining in the festivities with 
the multitude of the Greeks assembled there, 
he celebrated his marriage with Deidamia, 
daughter of uEacides, king of the Molossians, 
and sister of Pyrrhus. At Sicyon he told 
the people they had put the city just out- 
side of the city, and, persuading them to 
remove to where they now live, gave their 
town not only a new site but a new name, 
Demetrias, after himself. A general assem 
bly met on the Isthmus, Where he was pro- 
claimed, by a great concourse of the people, 
the Commander of Greece, like Philip and 
Alexander of old ; whose superior he, in the 
present height of his prosperity and power, 
was willing enough to consider himself : 
and certainly, in one respect he outdid Alex- 
ander, who never refused their title to other 
kings, or took, on himself the style of king 
of kings, though many kings received both 
thei%title and their authority as such from 
him; whereas Demetrius.used to ridicule those 
who gave the name of king to anyexcept him- 
self and his father ; and in his entertainments 
was well pleased when his followers, after 
drinking to him and his father as kings, 
went on to drink the healths of Seleucus, 
with the title of Master of the Elephants; of 
Ptolemy, by the name of High Admiral; of 
Lysimachus, with the addition of Treasurer; 
and of 'Agathocles, with the style of governor 
oi the Island of Sicily. The other kin^ mere- 
ly lauglied when they were told of this vani- 
ty; Lysimachus alone expressed some indig 
nation at being considered a eunuch; such 


a 

and 


being usually then selected for the 
treasurer. And, in general, thor*^ 
more bitter enmity between him a 
Lysimachus than with any of the oth* 
Once, as a scoff at his passion for Lainf*' 
Lysimachus said he had never before 
courtezan act a queen’s part; to 
Demetrius rejoined that his mistress 
quite as honest as Lysimachus’s Pem 
elope. ^ 

But to proceed. Demefrius being about 
to return ^ to Athens, signified ])y b-tt^r t-j 
the city that he desired immediate admi.ssien 
to the rites of initiation into the Mv>terit*s 
and wished to go thvough all the sta^r^s „f 
the ceremony, from first to last, withmit ib-- 
lay. This was absolutely contrary to tiui 
rules, and a thing which had nev(*r been allow- 
ed before ; for the lesser rnyst(*ries \\.‘re 
celebrated in the month of Antliesterioji, 
and the great solemnity in Boedroniion. and 
none of the novices were finally adniiitd 
till they had completed a year after this 
latter. Yet all this notwithstanding. \\iiHa 
in the public assembly these letters of Dein- 
trius were produced and read,*’ there was n -t 
one single person who had the courai;** to 
oppose them, except Pythodorus, the torch* 
bearer. But it signified nothing, for Strut* 
odes at once proposed that the niontli of 
Munychion, then current, should by ‘‘diet 
be reputed to be the nioiith of Anthesteriou; 
which being voted and done, and Demetrius 
thereby admitted to the ’lesser cereinoui-s, 
by another vote they turned the same month 
of Muhychion into the other month of IDe- 
dromion ; the celebration of tin; 
mysteries ensued, and Demetrius was iuo) 
admitted. These proceedings gJive the com- 
edian, Philippides, a new occasion to exer- 
cise his wit upon Stratocles, 

■whose flattering fear 


arts 


Into one month hath crowded all the year. 

And on the vote that Demetrius shoulU loJ?* 
in the Parthenon, 

Who turns the temple to a common 
And makes the Virgin s house a lu i - 

Of all the disreputable and flagitious 
of which he was 
that particularly hurt the 
Athenians was that, having g 
that they should Vileiits. 

service two hundred ana h ‘ Dm:'.; 

they to comply with his ^^ith 

forced to levy it upon th P _ pr?- 

utmost rigor and seventy, i 
sen ted him with the jt * 

with such difficulty raised, ^ p 

trifling sum, ne ordered it to 

Lamia and the res^®^ bad enough-^ 
soap. The loss, which was bad ej 

less galling than the . ^rhicb 

more intolerable than the 
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accompanied. Thougfh, indeed, the story is 
variously reported ; and some say it was the 
Tiies-salians, ami not the Athenians, who 
wt*re thus treated. Latnia, however, exacted 
contributions herself to pay for an enter- 
tainment she gave to the king, and her 
bainpiet was so renownetl for its siiinptuosity, 
that a description of it was drawn up by tlie 
Samian \uriter, Lynceus. U|>ou this occasion, 
t.iie of the corny writers gave Lamia the 
name of the rr*al llelepolU ; and Deinochares 
of vSoIi called Demetrius because 

tlie fable always has its Lamia, atnl so had he. 

And, in truth, his j>assion for this \Noman 
and the prosperity in which she lived were 
such as to draw upon liiin not only the envy 
ami jealousy of all his wivos, but tin* ani- 
mosity even of his friends. For example, 
on Lysimachus's showing to some ainl»as.sa- 
dors from Demetrius the scars of tin* wounds 
Inch he liad recoived upon his thighs and 
arms by the paws of the lion with which 
Alexander had shut him up, after hearing 
Ills account of the eomltat. tliey smiled and 
answered, that their king. also, wjis not with- 
out his scars* luit could .show ujK>n his neck 
the mark.s of a Lamia, a no less «langcrous 
heast. It wa.s also matter of womler that, 
tlioiigh In* had ohject<*d so miieh to I’hila on 
account of her age, In* was yet such a sl.ive to 
I.amia, who wa.s so long past her juinn*. 
One evening at supper, \< she jilayed the 
flute, Demetrius ask<*d Demo, wlnmi the 
men called Madness, w hat sin* thoiiglit of her. 
J)emo answer<*d she thought her an (dd | 
NNoriian. And when’a (jnantity of swe<*tmeats i 
x\ere brought in, and the king said again, 
‘■See what ]»resents I get from Lamia!” 
*' .My obi mother,” answered Demo, “ will 
S"nd you more, if you will make her your 
inistr»-.s.s.'’ Amdherstor^' is told of a criticism 
pO'S'-d hy Lamia on the famous judgment of 
OMcchoris. A young Kgyptian ha<l long made 
suit to 'I'honis, the courtezaJi, olfering a sum 
u gobl for her favor. Jiut before it cann* to 
I'uss, <ireamed one night that he had oh- 
t lined it, ami, satisfied with the shallow, felt 
ii<» more desire for the suhstaiice. 'riionis 
thi.s hrouglit an action for the sum. 
li<><;choris. the judge, on hearing tlie case, 
udered the defendartt to Vuiiig into court 
b'* full amount in a vess«*l, which he was to 
uove to and fro in hia hand, and the .shadow 
it was to be*a<ljudged to 'I’honis. The 
•lirness of this sentence Lamia conte.st<*d, 
•‘> ing the young man’s desire rniglit have 
»een satisfied with the dream, but Thonis’s 
b sire for the money could not be relieved by 
lie shadow. Thus much for Lamia. 

And now the stoiy passes from the comic 
'» the tragic stage in pursuifctof the afcts and 
rtunesof its subjects. A general league 
i the kings, who were now gathering and 
ombining their forces to attack Antigonus, 
‘called Demetrius from Greece. He wa« 
•‘Cuuraged by finding his father full of a 


spirit and resolution for tlie combat that be- 
lied his years. Yet it would seem to be true, 
tiiat if Antigonu.s could only have Imrne to 
make scune trifling concessions, and if he 
had .shown any moderation in his pa.H.iiion 
for empire, he might have inaint4iiue<l for 
I himself till his death, and left to his son 
j behind him, the first phice among the kings. 
Hut he was of a violent and haughty spirit ; 
and the insulting words aa well as actions in 
ehich he allowed himself could not be liorne 
by young and i»ow«*rful princes, and provi>keil 
them into ci>ml>ining against him. Though 
now when he wits told of the ciuifederaey, ho 
could not forliear from sa\ing that this flock 
of binis Would soon be scattered by ono 
stone and a single shout. He took the field 
at the head of more than seveuty thousand 
foot, and of ten thousand hor.se, and seventy- 
live eb'piiants. lli^ enemies liad si.vty four 
thousand butt, five hundred more horse than 
he, elephants to the nninlier of four himdn*d, 
and a hundred ami twenty chariots. ( )n 
their near apjintach to each other, an altera- 
tion began to be oltNcrval >le. not in tin* pur- 

i Mtses, but in tl«* present iments of Antigonu.s. 
•'or wlierea.s in all b*rmer eampaigns in* had 
ever shown himself lofty and e»tntident . loud 
in voice and seornfnl in speeeli, often by 
.some joke or mockery on tin* eve of battle 
expre.ssing bis contejnpt and displaying his 
composure, In* was now remaiKe^l to he 
thoughtful, silent, and retin'd. lb* )•resent-l•<l 
Demetrius to tin* army, ami declared him his 
successor ; and what every ‘on* thought 
stranger than ail was that In* now conferred 
aloin* in his tent witli Demetrius ; whereas 
in former time )n* liad never entered inhi 
any secret consultations (*ven with him; hut 
had always followed his own advice, made 
his r<*.*iohjtions. and tlien given out his com- 
mands. Once Demetrius wsiH a leiy 

and .'Lsked him how soon the army would 
move, he is said t^> have answ'ered him 
sharply. “ Arc you afraid lest yon. of all tho 
armv, should not hear tin* trumpet? ” 

'J’liere were iiow, however, i nai»Mpicioiiil 
signs, which affi*ct«'d his spirits. DenjetriiiH, 
in a dream, hrnl seen Alexander, completely 
armed, ap}M*ar and ilemarnl of him wnat 
word they intended b>givc in tin* time of th(5 
hatth* ; and Deirictrins answering tha^hc in- 
tended the word should be “ .Jupiter ami 
Victory.” “'rhen,” said Alexander, “ I will 
go to your adversaries and find my w*']eoine 
w’ith thein.^* And on the morning of the 
combat, as the armies were draw ing up, An- 
tigonus, going out of the door of Ins b'lit, by 
some accident or other, sttimbled aild fell flat 
ufK>n the found, hurting hitnse’f a good deal. 
.And on recovering his feet, lifting up hit 
hands to heaven, he prayed the gmls to grant 
him “ either victoiy, or death without knowl- 
edge of defeat.” When the armies engaged, 
Demetrius, who commanded thegreat^t and 
best part of the cavalry, made a charge on 
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Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, and, glorious- 1 
ly, routing the enemy, followed the pursuit, in 
the pride and exultation of success, so eager- 
ly, and so unwisely far, that it fatally lost 
hini«the day, for when, perceiving his error, 
he would have come in to the jniistance of 
his own infantry, he was not ahjiSthe enemy 
with their elephants having cut On his retreat. 
And on the other hand, Seleucus, observing 
the main battle of Antigonus left naked of 
their horse, did not charge, but made a show 
of charging ; and keeping them in alarm and 
wheeling about and still threatening an.at- 
tack, he gave opportunity for those who 
wished it to separate and c. me over to him ; 
which a large body of them did, the rest tak- 
ing to flight. But the old king Antigonus 
still kept his, post, and when a strong body 
of the enemies drew up to charge him, and 
one of those about him cried out to him, 

“ Sir, they are coming upon 3 'ou,” he only 
replied, “ What else should they do? but 
Demetrius will come to my rescue.” And in 
this hope he persisted to the last, looking out 
on every side fqr his son’s approach, until he 
was borne down by a whole muUitude of darts, 
and fell. His other followers and friends 
fled, and Thorax of Larissa remained alone 
by the body. 

The battle having been thus decided, the 
kings who had gained the victory^' carving 
up the whole vast empire that had 'belonged 
to Demetrius and Antigonus, like a carcass, 
into so many portions, added these new gains 
to their former possessions. As for Demetri- 
us, with five thousand foot and four thousand 
horse, he fled at his utmost speed to Ephesus, 
where it was the common opinion he would 
seize the treasures of the temple to relieve 
his wants; but he, on the contrary, fearing 
such an attempt on the part of his soldiers, 
hastened away, and sailedT for Greece, his 
chief remaining hopes being placed in the 
fidelity of the Athenians, with whom he had 
left part of his navy and of his treasure and 
his wife Deidamia. And in their attachment 
he had not the least doubt but he should in 
tliis his extremity find a safe resource. Ac- 
cordingly when, upon reaching the Cyclades, 
he was met by ambassadors from Athens, re- 
questing him not to proceed to the city, as 
the people had passed a vote to admit no 
king whatever within their walls, and had 
conveyed Deidamia with honorable attend- 
ance to Megara, his anger and surprise over- 

E owered him, and the constancy quite failed 
im which he had hitherto shown in a won- 
derful degree under his reverses, nothing 
humiliating or mean-spirited having as yet 
been seen in him under all his misfortunes. 
But to be thus disappointed in the Athenians, 
%nd \o find the friendship he had trusted 
prove, upon trial, thus empty and unreal, was 
a g^eat p.ftng to him. And, in truth, an ex- 
cessive* 'display of outward honor would 
86em to be the most uncertain attestation of 


the real affection of a people for anv Iri 
potentate. Su6h fl^ws lose their 
credit as tokens of Affection (which ht • 
virtue in the feelijtfgs and moral chd 
when we reflect they may equally nro! 

same decrees are vet 1 


ceed from fear. 

upon the latter motive as upon tlie foruu ‘ 
And therefore judi^ous men do not look^^ 
much to statues, p^ntings, or divide hon*^ 
that are paid theui, as to tk^iv own acii.,r 
and conduct, judging hence whether tCl 
shall trust thesq as a genuine, or discrniit 
tliem as a forced? homage. As in fact noth- 
ing is less unusual than for a people, ewn 
while offering compliments, to be disgusM 
w ith those wdio accept them greedily ,%r ar- 
rogantly, or without respect to the freewill 
of the givers. 

Demetrius, shamefully used as he tliouijht 
himself, was in no condition to reveinre 
affront. He returned a message of gentle ex- 
postulation, saying, however, that he exact- 
ed to have his galleys sent to him, anmi:- 
which was that of thirteen banks of oar.v 
And this being accorded him^ he sailed 
the Isthmus, and, finding his afiairs in wry 
^11 condition, his garrisons expelled, and a 
general secession going on to the enemy, he 
left Pyrrhus tO/ attend to Greece, and t 'nk 
his course to the Chersonesus, where lie rav- 
aged the territories of Ly.simaclius, and, hy 
the booty which he^bok, maintained and kcj i 
together his troops, which were now once 
more beginning to recover and to show soin*’ 
considerable front. Nor did any of the oth-T 
princes care to meddle with him bn that si I- : 
for Lysimachiis had quite as little claim l-' 
be loved, and was more to be feared for hi' 
power. But not long after, Seleucus sent t" 
treat wdth Demetrius for a marriage I-* 
twixt himself and ^tratonice, daughter o; 
Demetrius by Phila. Seleucus, indeed, hi j 

already, by Apama the Persian, a. sou nain * 
Antiochus, but he was posse.ssed of territ"!. ' 
that might well satisfy more than one 
cessor, and he was the rather induced to th ^ 
alliance with Demetrius, because Lysiniao.’^ 
had just married himself to one daiightei ‘ 
king Ptolemy, and his son Agatheeles to 
other. Demetrius, whb looked upon the e.w 
as an unexpected piece*bf good fortune, { 
ently embarked w ith his daughter, and 
his whole fleet sailed for Syria. 
during his voyage to touch Several ^ 

the coast, among other places he lande< 
part of Cilicia, which, by the ’ 

of the kings after the defeat of 
wms allotted to Plistarchus, the bietner^ 
Cassander. Plistarchus, who took this 
scent of Demetrius upon his coasts a-s an ^ 
fractioil of his rights, and was not 
have something to complain of hastened a 
to expostulate in person wdth 
entering separately into relations w ith 
trius, the common enemy, without cons 
the other kings. 
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Demetrius, receii^lf information of thw, As for him, he esea|>etl. ami mako 

seuteil the opportunity, and fell uj>on the city war in a pt'tty manner with tlie Athenians, 
of Quinda, which he wirprisod, and took in but. hndiiiij himself unable to efTeet his de- 
ii twelve hundred talenU, )Rill remaining of sign, he sent back orders ft»r raising ant)ther 
the treasure. With thU prize, he luistened fleet, and.w ith the troops which he had, inareh- 
back to his galleys, embimed, and set sail. e»l inU> IVl pp onnesns aiul laid siege t 
At Khosus, where his wife Phila was now of Messe^^ In attacking which 


back to his galleys, eml 
At Khosus, where his ' 
Nsitli him, lie was lyet b; 
coininunjcations w ith ea 


ited, and set sail. e»l inU> 
e Phila was now of Messed 
ieleucus, and their was in <iam 


nnesns ami laid siege to tlie city 
In attacking which place, he 
*■ of death ; for a missile from 


other atonee were an engine .struck him in llic face, ami ixissed 


put on a unsusfipting, ami kingly tlirou-:h tlie cheek into his mouth. He re* 

looting. Fi»it,'_^eleucus^ave a banquet to cov«‘reil. liowtwer. ami. as .soon as he was in 
l)emetriu.s in his tent in ^the camp ; then a condition U> take the fi<*ld. warn over diveM 


Ih'iuelrius received him in^tlie ship of thir- 
teen hanks of oars. Meetings for amuse* 


conferences, 


cities which iiad revoltetl from him. and 
made an ineursion inU> Attica, where ho 


general intercourse succ»*eded, all w itliout at- 
tendants or arms ; until at length S»‘h*ncus 


lor bu)k Kleusis ami Khamnns. ami wasted tho 


country then 
straigliteii tin 


ahoiit. .\nd tliat lie iniglit 
Atlnmians hv entling «)lf all 


t4S)k hi.s leave, and in great state ci>ndueb‘ti manner of provision, a vess.*| l.-njen with 
Slratonice to Antiocli. Demetrius meantiim' corn iHuiml tliitluT falling intx>»lns hands, ho 
jK>sse>sed himself of Cilicia, ami sent Phila orderyd the master ami tin* snpiMvargo to bo 
to lier brother Cassander, to answer the com- imimaliately lianged, t hereby to sh ike ;i ter- 


lamia came by^ea out of Crr 


ror intoolln'i's, lljat s(» they might not ventnro 
to supply the city witii j)i-ovisions, Hy wliieli 


him, hut m»t long after contracted an illness, me.-ms they weiv reduced t«» smth «‘xtivmit ies 
of wliich she died. After her death, Denie- that a husln l of salt sold for forty tliaehmas, 
Irius, by tli«»im‘diation of Seleiicus. l>e<‘ame and a i>eck of wheat for three hundred! 
neoneijed to Ptolemy, ami an agreeimmt Ptolemy h;nl «ent b) their relief .a hundred 
was made that In? should marry his daughter and tifly galleys, wliich (‘.aim* so m-ar as to 
1‘tolemais. 'rims far all was handsomely he .seen off .Kgina ; but this brief hope was 
done on the part of Seleucus. Put, shortly so<»n (‘Xtingiiished by the arrival of three 


afbT. desiring to have tin* j)rovince of Cil- 
licia from Demetrius fou^ sum of im)m*y, ami 
being n*fused it, In* than angrily d<*maml(*d 

V * a\ * . ... 


humlr<*(| ships, which c.ame to reinforce 
D<*iin‘tj*ius from (’yprus. Kelopoiim'sns, ami 
otln*r ])l;i('es ; njton wliieh Klolemy’s fle<‘t 


of him tin* citi«*s of Tyre ami Sidon, which | took to fliglit, ami J.aehares, tin* tyrant, ran 
S'^eincd a im*r<.* pi<*ce of arbitrary d(*aling, . aw’ay, I(*aying tin* city to hs fah*. 


and. indeefb an outrageous thing, tliat In* 
who was iKJSsessed of all the vast T>rovin<*i»» 


And now tin* Allieniaiis, who hefon* 


wlio was jKJssessed of all the vast proviiic<*s made* it cajiital for any j>ersoii to propose 
le-twceii India ami the Syrian s(*a, should treaty or accommodation with Deim'trins, ii 
t/iink himself so poorly off as for tin* sake of mediately opem*d tin* m-archi, gates to sen 


two cities, which he coy(*ted, to disturb the 
p'-ace <.t hi.s near connection, already a suf- 


aiiihassa»lorH to him, not so much out of liopes 
of obbiiiiing any hoiioraide cmnlitions from 


b‘ier under a severft reverse of fortune, his clemeney im out of nei’essify, to avoid 
o\Nrv»-r. he (lid but justify tin* .saying of (leatli by fainim*. For among many fright- 
i lato, that the only certain way to be truly fnl instances of the distn*sK they wen? ns- 
nch Is nut to liave more property, but f(*wer duce<I tr). it is said that a fatln*r ami son 
( e.Mri'.s. ror whoey<*r is always grasping at wen* .sitting in a room tog* tln*r, having 
jnere avows that he i.s .still in w ant, ami must abamlom*d ev(*ry liope; wlieii a dead nnMis (3 
ir^Ti*** *iddst of afflin*nce. fell from tlie C(*iling; ami for this pri/.(? they 

ut iVnietriu.S: whose courage did not .sink, leaped up and came blows. In this fam- 
♦ utely sent him answ'(*r, that, tliough In* im*. it is also relat(*d, tin? pliil(»s»»j>ln‘r Fpicu- 
'♦r* to lose ten thoysand battl(*s like that of rus .s;.V(;d his own lib^, ami the lives of his 

Jin'* f fay no price for the gcK)d- scholars, by a small quantity of beans, which 

for-,! 1 as Seleucus. Ib* r«*in- In? distributed to thenf daily by numi>er. 

b) ! ! • t 1 ? Tk sufficient garri.sons In this condition was the city wiidi De- 

.s!-]," V' ^ niake a def(*nc(* against metrius made his entrance ami iH.Htn*d a pro- 

i.a< h * receiving information that clamatior* that all the inhabitants should 

ci . i' r* opjKirtiinity of tln*ir a.s.sembie in the theatre; which being done, 

•i'Unl*^'^*'!^'^**^**** himself as an he dn?w up his soldiers at the back of the 

hi stage, occupied the stage itself with his 

ini(d t ^ '**^^**^n^*' attempt upon the city, guards, and, presently coming in himself 
it ^ by the actors’ pas.sag( s, wln?ii the people’s 

lar '*• fl , cro.sseJ the sea in safety, virith a consternation had risen Uy its li(?ignt, wiUi 

passing along the coast of his first w'ords he put an end to it Without 

tii- niet by a violent storm, and lost any harshness of tone or bitbfrnesl of words, 

c^^uaiderabi ships, and a very fie reprehended them in a gentle ai^d^riendly 

Ole body of men bn board of thym. way, and declared himself reconciled, adding 
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a present of a hundred thousand bushels of 
wheat, and appointing as nlj^strates persons 
acceptable to the people. fS^Dromoclides 
the orator, seeing the peoplrata loss how 
to express their gratitude words or 

acclamations, and ready for any' thing that 
would outdo the verbal encomiums of the 
public speakers, came forward, and moved 
a decree for delivering Pira3us and Munychia 
into the hands of king Demetrius. This 
was passed accordingly, and Demetrius, of 
his own motion, added a third garrison, 
which he placed in the Museum, as a pre- 
caution against any new restiveness on the 
part of the people, which might give him 
the trouble of quitting his other enterprises. 

He had not long been master of Athens 
before he had formed designs against Lace- 
daemon; of '^^hich Archidamus, the king, 
being advertised, came out and met him, 
but he was overthrown in a battle near 
Man tinea; after which Demetrius entered 
Laconia, and, in a second battle near Sparta 
itself, defeated him again with the loss of 
two hundred Lacedaemonians slain, and five 
hundred taken prisoners. And now it was 
almost impossible for the city, >^hich hitherto 
had never been captured, to escape his arms. 
But certainly there never was any king upon 
whom fortune made such short turns, nor 
any other life or story so filled with her 
swift and surprising changes, over and over 
again, from small things to great, from 
splendor back to humiliation, and from utter 
weakness once more to power and might. 
They say in his sadder vicissitudes he used 
sometimes to apostrophize fortune in the 
words of iEschylus — 

Thou liftest up, to cast us down again. 

And so at this moment, when all things 
seemed to conspire together to give him his 
heart’s desire of dominion and power, news 
arrived that Lysimachus had taken all his 
cities in Asia, that Ptolemy had reduced all 
Cyprus with the exception of Salamis, and 
that in Sal amis his mother and children 
were shut up and close besieged: and yet, 
like the woman in Archilochus, 

Water in one deceitful hand she shows, 

Whi^ burning fire within her other glows. 

The same fortune that drew him off with 
these disastrous tidings from Sparta, in a 
moment after open^ upon him a new and 
wonderful prospect, of the following kind. 
Cassander, king of Macedon, dying, and his 
eldest son, Philip, who succeeded him, not 
long surviving his father, the two younger 
brothers fell at variance concerning the suc- 
cession. And Antipater having murdered 
his mother Thessalonica, Alexander, the 
younger brother, called in to his assistance 
Pyrrhus out of Epirus, and Demetrius out 
ot the Peloponnese. Pyrrhus arrived first, 


and, taking in recompense for his sno 
large slice of Macedonia, had m^e \uT ^ 
der begin to be aware that he ha.l i.r. 
upon himself a dangerous 
that he might not run a yet worse’ lu^ani 
from Demetrius, whose power and ronn * 
tionw^re so ^eat, the young man hu S 
away to meet him at Dium, whitln r l,e C . 
on receiving his letter had set om on \7 
march, was now come. And. olf.nimr 
greetings and grateful acknS\v4edgnnM,ts 
at the same time informed him that 
fairs no longer required the presence of hi’ 
ally, and thereupon he invited him to sun. 
per. There were not wanting some feelin gs 
of suspicion on either side already; and 
when Demetrius was now on his way n/th** 
banquet, some one came and told liiin that 
in the midst of the drinking he would k* 
killed. Demetrius showed little concern, 
but, making^ only a little less haste, lie sent 
to the principal officers of his army, com- 
manding them to draw out the soldiers, aiel 
make them stand to their arms, and ordered 
his retinue (more numerous a gof.d deal 
than that of Alexander) to attbitd him iiiU» 
the very room of the entertainment, and ik.I 
to stir from thence till tJiey saw him rise 
from the table. Thus Alexander's s^n vants, 
finding themselves overpowered, had not 
courage to attempt any thing. And, indeed, 
Demetrius gave the]|i no opportunity, for he 
made a very short visit, and, ])ret(*iiding to 
Alexander that he was not at present in 
health for drinking wine, left early. And 
the next day he occupied -himself in ])re[>a- 
rations for departing, telling Alexander he 
had received intelligence that obliged liini 
to leave, and begging him to excuse so sml- 
den a parting; he would hope to soi* him 
further when his affairs allowed him leisure. 
Alexander was only too glad, not only that 
he was going, but that he was doing vso ot 
his own motion, without any offonee, and 
proposed to accompany him into 'i lie.s.salN. 
But when they came to Larissa, lu'w invita- 
tions passed between them, new prolyssions 
of good-will, covering new conspiraeies: •> 
which Alexander put himself into 
of Demetrius. For as he did not like ^ 
use precautions on his* own part, ^”*' *’‘* 
Demetrius should take the hint to n.'^e 1 
oil his, the very thing he meant t<> 
first done to him. He acceph^i an iiivij * i^ • 
and came to Demetrius’s quarters; ami 
Demetrius, while they were still sni'P’ , ' 
rose from the table and went 
young man rose ajso, and followml • 


the door, where Demetrius, as 


II him 


through, only said to the guards, “ ''.V .j,). 
that follows me,” and went on; ana . ' 
der was at once despatched by 
gether with such of his friends as en * ^ 
to come to his rescue, one of 
he died, said, ‘t Y^ou have been one ‘ ^ 
quick for us.” 
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The nigrht following waa one, as may he j of his heaii Mpl^lmgular ami violent, ami, 
6up|K>8ed, of disorder and confusion. Ajwd 4 unable ta simp^fethe excess of bis passion, 
with the morning, the Macedonians, stil!r]|||U|a would a state of biintness, pi\>tj- 

alarm, and fearful of the forces of Dein)^H|bion . and 

trius, on finding no violence offered, li^H^BBrasistratiis. reasoning uj>on these syinp- 
oiily a message sent from Demetrius de-siSWRi^. anil, u|>tni the |m>bability of things, 
ing an interview and opjxirtunity for ex- > consiileriiig that the king's son would hard- 
plaiiation of his actions, at last began to ly, if the <»bjeet of his passitui had b«H*ii 
feel i»retty confident again, and preparetl t<» any other, have |v<*rsisU‘d to deatli ra titer 
receive liim favorably. And when he came, titan rev»'al it. felt, however, the tlillivoilty of 
there was ijo *Aeed of much being sai«i : making a discovery «»f this itat nn* h) Sehotcus. 
tlndr hatred of .Aittipater for his murder of Hnl, trusting to tin* tendei in ss of Selencns for 
his mother, and the absence of any one , tin* young man, lie put on all the assmance 
better to govern thetii, soon decided them to | he eouhi, ainl at last, on stime oj»|H)rtnnity, 
proclaim Demetrius king of Macedon. Ainl ! spoke out, and tohl him the mahniy was lovt*, 
into Macedonia they at once started ami took a love impos.sihle to gratify or relieve. 'I'lio 
liim. And tin; Macedonians at home, \\ ho had king was e.vtrenn'ly surprisetl, and askeil, 
not forgotteii or forgiven the wiekeil dee«ls ;** Wliy impossible U) relieve ? ” “'rite tact 
committed hv Cassander on the family of j is,'* repli»‘d Krasistratns. “ he ?s in lov<‘with 
Alexandi'r, were far from sorrv at the change. * my wife.*’ “How!” .saicl Selencns. “and 


Any kind r»*collections that still might sub- 
sist, of the plain and sitiiph* rule of tin* first 
Anti[>ater, went also Ix) tin* benetit of Deiiie- 
trin.s, who.se wife was Pliila, liis dangliter. 
and his son by her, a l>oy already old «‘noiigh 
to be serving in the urmy with his father, 
wjis the natural successur to the govern- 
ment. 


I will «Mir fiieinl loMsisirat ns refuse to b<*slow 
j his wife u|K*n my smi and only Nucc«*sMir, 
i when there is no «tther way to save his life?” 
I “ Vou,“ replied Krasistrat n*i, “ whn are Ins 
I father, would not do so. if lie were in love 
with .'■'1 ratoiii(‘e. ” “ Ali. my friend,” ans- 

j w«*re«i Sei.ateu*s, ” would to heaven any means, 
i human or divine, eonld Imt convert his 


I'u a<ld to this unexp<*cted gotal f«>rtune, ' ent passion to that; it would l>e well fnj- mo 
news arrived tliut l’t<tlemy ha<l (lisniissed ; to part not only with Stratoni«’e, hut with 
his mother and eliihlren, bestowing ujM>n 1 my empire, to siive Aiitioeliu'^.” 'fltis ho 
them prest'iits ami lionay^; and also that his said with tin* greatest j>as>.ion, Khedding 
daughter .Strabmice, whom In* had married tears as he s)M»ke ; up(»ti wliii’li lOrasisti atns, 
to Selcucus was remarried t<» .Antiochus, tl taking him by the hand replied, “ In that 
s«in of Seleiicus, and proclaimed (jueen ot ca.s<*, you have in* need of JCr.i dstrattis ; for 
Upuer Asia. . you, who an; (In* liiisband, tin* fat.ln*r, ainl 

for Antiochus, it appears, harl fallen j>as the king, are tin* prop*-r physician l«ir your 
sioiiately in love with .Stratonice, tin* young own family.’’ S**]*'ncns. a( <'ordinL;ly, siim- 
<]ueen, who had alre.ady made S<d«*ucns tin* moning a g«*neral assembly of his people, 
father of a son, Ib* struggled very hard d**clan**l to them, tliat he had r'*s<*lv« d U> 
with thi* beginning of tliis j>as,sion, and at ■ inak** Antiochus kitig, and Stratonic*; <pn*(*n, 
hist, re.solving w ith hi1tis**If that his desires j of all tin* provinc**s of Asia, uniting 

Were wliolly unlawful, his malady past all > tln*m in marriage. : telling lln*m. that lio 
lire, and his |K)w«*rs of reason to<i f**eble to j thought In* had suflici«‘nl power ov**r the 
ict. In* det**rmiin*d <*n death, and thought to j j*riin *-’s will, that he shouM fiinl in liim tio 
l>ring his lib; .slowly to extinction by in*g- i r**pugii.anc«* to obey his comniainls ; ainl for 
*‘Cling his [>«*rson and refusing nourishment, j .Strabinice, )n; hoped all lii.s fri«‘inls woulden- 
iiider tin; pretmice of being ill. Krasistratns. ! d**;ivor t^) mak<; her M<*nsi)d**. if sli** siiouhl 
he physician who attended liim, (jnickly j manib*st any n*luctance hi such a marriage, 
s‘rceiv**d that love wjis his di.stemper, hut * that sin* ought to eKt';em thos** things just 
iie difhculty Was tp discover tin* object. I ami of»norai»le which h;nl ls»r*n d'-termined 
tie therefore waib*d continually in his cliam- > ui>oii by tin* king as necessary to the gemTal 
>*T, ami when any of the beauties of the j goo<l. In this manner, w*; ar<; loffl, was 
ourt made theii* visits to th«* .sick prince, he brought alxmt the marriage of Antiochus 
bserved the erao,tions and alterations in tin; and IStraUmice. 

■‘imteiiance of Antiochu.s, and watched for To retifrn to the affiirs of D'*metriu». 
he changes which he knew to he imlicative Having obtained the croVn of Macedon, he 
the inward passions and inclinati*uis of pres^mtly Ixxjame mast#»r of I’le ssaly also, 
the soul. He took notice that the pre.sence And holding the greaWst part of i*clojxmiie- 
♦ t other w’omeii produced no effect upon him ; sus, and on this side the (.‘•thmus, the cities 
but when Stratonice came, as she often didr Megara and Athens, he now turned his 
^‘hjne, or in company with Seleucus, to see arms against the Bfjeotians. I'hcy at fin# 
him, he oUserved in him all Sappho’s fa- iiia<le overtures for an accoiniiKwlation ; but 
rnous symptoms,— his voice faltered, his face CJeoriyrnus of Sparta having ventured with 
flushed up, his eyes glanced stealthily, a sud- s<mie troops to their assistant?, and having 
uen sweat broke out on his skin, the beatings made his way into Thebes, and Fisis, the 
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Thespian, who was their first man in power others, pardoning all the rest. Thus ih 
and reputation, animating them to make a city of T^eb4s, which had not yet been t ^ 
brave resistance, they broke off the treaty, y^ars restored, in that short space was 
No sooner, however, had Demetrius begun to besieged add taken. ‘ 

approach the walls with his engines. * but Shortly after, the festival of the Pytliia 
Cleonymus in affright secretly withfew ; Apollo was to be celebrated, and the /Ktoir 
and the Boeotians, finding themselves liban- ans having blocked up all the passaires to 
doned, made their submission. Demetrius Delphi, .Demetrius held the games and cele- 
placed a garrison in vcharge of their towns, brated the feast at Athens, allegimr it 
and, having raised a large sum of money great r'ea^cm those honors should bc^paid in 
from them, he placed Hieronymus, the his- that place, Apollo being the'*})at«-rnal i^od of 
torian, in the office of governor and military the Athenian people, and the rex)uted first 
commander over them, and was thought on founder of their race. 

the whole to have shown great clemency, From thence Demetrius returned to Ma- 
more particularly to Pisis, to whom he did cedon, and as he not only was of a restU.ss 
no hurt, but spvoke with him courteously and tem{)er himself, but saw also that the Mact-do 
kindly, and made him chief magistrate of nians were ever the best subjects when em- 
Thesjuaj. Not long after, Lysirnachus was ployed in military expeditions, but tnrhukut 
taken prisoned by Droraichmtes, and Deme- and desirous of change in the idhuiess of 
trius went off instantly in the hopes of x>os- peace, he led them against the iEtolians, and, 
sessing himself of Thrace, thus left without having wasted their country, he left Pan- 
a king. Uj^on this, the Boeotians revolted tauchus with a great part of his army to com- 
again, and news also came that Lysirnachus plete the conquest, and with th(! rest he 
liad regained his liberty. So Demetrius, marched in person to find out l^yrrluis, wljij 
turning back quickly and in anger, found on in like manner was advancing to encounter 
coming up that his son Antigonus had al- him. But so it fell but, that l^*tuking dii- 
ready defeated the Boeotians I’n battle, and ferent ways the two armies did not int ct; 
therefore proceeded to lay siege again to but whilst Demetrius entered Epirus, and 
Thebes. laid all waste before him, Pyrrhus fell upoa 

But understanding that Pyrrhus had made Pantauchus, and, in a battle in which the 
an incursion into Thessaly, and that he was two commanders met inj)erson and wouiuhvl 
advanced as* far as Thermopylae, leaving each other, he gaine^^ the victory, and Iwk 
Antigonus to continue the siege, he marched five thousand prisoners, besides great mnii- 
witli the rest of his army to oxT^ose this ene- hers slain on the field. The worst thin^, 
my. Pyrrhus, however, made a quick re- however, for Demetrius was that Pyrrhus 
treat. So, leaving ten thousand foot and a had excited less animosity .as an enemy than 
thousand horse for the protection of Thessa- admiration as a brave man. His taking 
ly, he returned to the siege of Thebes, and large a X)art with his own hand in this hattlo 
there brought up to his famous City-taker had gained him the greatest name and "r> 
to the attack, which, however, was so labo- among the Macedonians. Many ainoii^ 
riously and so slowly moved on account of them began to say that this was tlie 
its bulk and heaviness, that in two months it king in whom there Was any likeness^ o 
did not advance two furlongs. In the mean seen of the great Alexander’s courage , ^ 

time the citizens made a stout defence, and other kings, and particularly 
Demetrius, out of heat and contentiousness did nothing but personate him, nke ac _ 
very often, more than upon any necessity, a stage, in his pomp and outwau 
sent his soldiers into danger ; until at last And Demetrius truly was a f)eriect p ^ 
Antigonus, observing how many men were pageant, with his robes 
losing their lives, said to him, “Why, my gold-edged puiqile and his hats wi ^ 
father, do we go on letting the men be wast- streamers, his very shoes being o e 
ed in this way, without any need of it?” embroidered, over in ‘ of 

But Demetrius, in a great passion, inter- robe in jiarticular, a most ^^P®^ j 
rupted"*liim : “ And you, good sir, why do work, was long in the loom m P. ^ ’ b , j^.p- 
you afflict yourself for the matter? will for him, in w’hich was to be w^rouk odesti*! 
dead men come to you for rations?” But resentation of the universe 
that the soldiers might seehe valud.d his own bodies. This, left unfinished w 

life at no dearer rate than theirs, he exposed verses overtook him, not any tlioug^ 

himself freely, and was wounded with a iav- kings of Macedon, his success . 
elin through his neck, which put him into divers of them haughty enoug > 
great hazard of his life. But, iiotwith stand- sumed to use. r»oinP 

ing, he continued the siege, and in conclusion But it was not this theatric p Put k'* 

t^k the town again. And affer his entrance, which disgusted the ; .W; 

when ti# citizens were in fear and tremb- profuse and l^^unous way o 

expected all the severities which above all,’ the difficulty ,.|g ,,rese»c^‘ 

an incensed conqueror could inflict, he only him or of obtaining access ur, 

put to death thirteen and banished some few For either he would not be s 
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if he did g-ive audience, he wQs violent and covery ai the whole empire which hiai fatlier 
overbearing. Thus he made the 'envoys of liatl i>oS8ea8ed; and his prt^parations were 
the Athenians, to whom yet he wte more at- suitiihle to his bones, and tiie grt‘atness of 
tentive than to all the other Grecians, wait the enterprise. H© had arrangtHl f(»r the 
two whole years before they could obtain a levying of ninet^'-eight thousand and 

hearing. And when tlie Lacedaemonians iieii^T^welve thousand horse ; and he liad a 
sent a single jx*rson on an einbasay to him, five hundred pilleys on the stoeks, 

he held himself insulted, an<l -aslted angrily LHome huiltling at .Vlhens. othei's at Corinth 
w hethtsr it was the fiict that tl»«i l.aM:eda‘nne ' and ChaU is, and in the neighlv»rhood of 
Ilians had .sent,but one ambassador. “ Yes." I Vila. And In* himself wa.s passing ever- 
was the hafpy r«‘piy he received, one am- m«»re from one t<i another of th«‘se places, to 
ba>siuh>r to one king. ” give his •linaM ions ainl his a.ssist.anet* to the 

Once when in some apparent fit of a more plans, while all that saw wen* ama/.(*d, not 
jKjpular and aec<*ptable temjH'r he was riding S4» imu'h at tin* number, as at the magnitude 
abroa<l, a number of jM*ople came up and i»f the w»»rks. llithert^i, then* had never 
presented their writb-n |H*iition.s. He cmirt- bem seen a galley with tift<*eii or sixteen 
eously received all these, and put them up in ranges of «*ais. .Vt a later time, Cbih'iny 
the skirt of his cloak, while the jHK>r |H*ople ■ 1‘hilopator built one of forty niws. whi<*li 
were overjoyed, and follow«Ml iiim close. Hut j wa.s two Iniudn d ainl eighty cybits in h*ngth 
when he came upon the bri«lge of the rivt*r ami the heiglit of her l»» tin* top of her Ht(*rn 
Axius, sliakiiig out his cloak, he tlirew’ all j loity-<*ight cubits; she had four humlred 
into the river. This excited very bitter re- sailors ami four tlious.ind row^os.and atVonied 
8entm(*nt among the Macedonians, w ho felt * room besides lor \ erv near t)ire<* thousaud .sol- 
tliemselves to be not governed, Imt insulted, 'diersk) light on her decks. Hut t his, after all, 
'I hey calleil to miml what some of them ha«l ' wasTor siiow . ;iinl not for service, scarci*ly 
seen, and b^lu'rs had heard relate<l of King dilT**ring frojn a fixed ediliee jislnue, ami was 
lMiili[>Vs unambitious ;ind open, accessible not to )*e moved without extreme bul ,and 
iiiaimers. One day when an old woman had peril ; whereas these galleys of Demetrius 
assailed him several times in the road and wen* meant quit** as mueh lor lighting as bir 

iinfsutuned Iiim to hear Iier, after he had looking at. were m»t the less Herviee;ibh^ for 

told her he ha<i no time, “ If so," cried she, ; their magniliei*iuM*, jmd wero^^as wonderful 

you have no time "tth be a king," And j f«>r their s|*eed and general |M»rformauctj as 

thi.s reprimaml so .stung the king tiiat after ' for their si/, e, 

tliinking of it a while in* went back int<> he 'rin*.s<* inigldy ]»rej»;i atioiis agniinst Asi.a, 
house, and setting all other matters apart, tin* like of wliichhad not be«‘M made Hinco 
for s«*ver.il days together he did nothing else A lexandei liixt invaded it. unibd Selem*us, 
hut receive, bi^ginniiig with the ohl w'oman. Htolemy, and Lysimaehus in a coiifedenu^y 
the C(»mplaints of all that wouM come. Ainl bir tlieir defence. Tlwy also «h spaU’hed 
ti) <lo justice, truly einiugh, might well he ambassadors b> Tyrrhus, to p<*rsuade him to 
called a king’s first Imsiness, “Mars," as make a diversion hy attaiking Mai'edonia; 
says 'rimotheu.s, "i.s the tyrant; ’’ hut I.aw, In* need not think there was;iny validity in a 
in Pindar’s words, the king of all. IIoiin*r tre.ity which Demetriu.s had conclndod, not as 
does not say that kings received at the hands an engagement to be at pear*«* w ith him, hut 
of Jove besieging engines or shijvs of war, as a means for eiialiling himself to make 
but .‘sentences of justice, to k^*ep and ^ibserve ; war lirst ujMMi the eii»*my of his cln»ic«*. »S<i 
nor is it the most W’arlike, unjust, and miir- when Pyrrhu.s accepted their }>ro|s)«alH, 
derou.s. but the mo.st righteous of kings, I)efin*trius, still in the midst of prepara- 
that h.a.s from him the name of Jupiter’s tions, was c*ncomj)asHed with war on all 
“ familiar friend " and scholar. Demetrius’s .sides. Ptoh*my, with a mighty navy, invad- 
‘lelight was the title most unlike the choices eil (ireexje; Lysimaehus entered Abme^ioitia 
of the king of god.si The divine names w'ere ujKm the side of Thrace, and Pyrrhus, from 
thos^l of the Defender and Keeper, hi.s w'as the Kpirot border, both of them s|K>iling 
that of the Hf‘8ieger of Cities. The place of * ami wttsting the country. Demetftcis. Jeav- 
virtue was giren by him to that which, had ing his son to look after (Jreece, marche«l to 
he not been as ignorant as he was pow'erfiil, the relief of MjutchIom. ami hist all to op- 
he would have known to be vice, and honor pose Lysimaehus. On his way, la* received 
hy his act was as.sociat<*d with crime. While the news that Pyrrhus fuel taken the city 
he lay dangerously ill at Pella, Pyrrhus pret- Berma ; and the rejsjrt quickly getting out 
ty nearly overran all Macedon, and advanced among the wjldiers, all dist’ipline at once 
as far as the city of Edessa. On recovering was ’ ist, and the camp was filled with la- 
his health, he (quickly drove him out, and mentations and t^*ars, ang^^r and execrations 
came to terms 'with him, being desirous not on l>mietrius; they wfjuld stay no lo&||©r, 
to employ his time in a string of jietty lo- they would march off, as they to take 
cal conflicts with a neighbor, when all his care of their country, friends, and families; 
thoughts were fixed upon another design, but in reality the int<*ntion was to revolt to 
■this was no less than to endeavor the re- j Lysimaehus. Demetrius, therefora, thoight 
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it liis business to keep them as far awav as 
he could from Lysimachua, who was their 
own countryman, and for Alexander’s sake 
kindly looked upon by many ; they would be 
ready to fight with Pyrrhus, a new-comer 
and a foreigner, whom they could hardly 
prefer to himself. But he found himself 
under a great mistake in these conjectures. 
For when he advanced and pitched his camp 
eear, the old admiration for Pyrrhus’s gal- 
lantry in arms, revived again ; and as they 
had been used from time immemorial to sui> 
pose that the best king was he that was the 
bravest soldier, so now they were also told 
of his generous usage if his prisoners, and, 
in short, they were eager to have any one in 
the place of Demetrius, and well pleased 
that the man should be Pyrrhus. At first, , 
some straggling parties only deserted, but in 
a little time the whole ^;my broke out into 
an universal mutiny, insomuch that at last 
some of them went up, and told him openly 
that if Jie consulted his own safety he were 
best to make haste to be gone, for that the 
Macedonians were resolved no longer to 
hazard their lives for the satisfaction of his 
luxury and pleasure. And this was thought 
fair and moderate language, compared with 
the fierceness of the rest. So, withdrawing 
into his tent, and, like an actor rather than 
a real king, laving aside his stage-robes of 
royalty, he put on some common clothes and 
stole away. He was no sooner gone but the 
mutinous army were fighting and quarrelling 
for the plunder of his tent, but Pyrrhus, com- 
ing immediately, took possession of the camp 
without a blow, after which he, with Lysi- 
jiiachus, parted the realm of Macedon betwixt 
them, after Demetrius had securely held it 
just seven years. 

As for Demetrius, being thus suddenly 
despoiled of every thing, he retired to Cas- 
sandrea. His wife Phila, in the passion of 
her grief, could not endure to see her hap- 
less husband reduced to the condition of a 
private and banished man. She refu.sed to 
entertain any further hope, and, resolving to 
quit a fortune which was never permanent 
except for calamity, took poison and died. 
Demetrius, determining still to hold on by 
the wreck, went off to Greece, and collected 
his friends and officers there. Menelaus, in 
the play bf Sophocles, to give an image of 
his vicissitudes of estate, says, — 

For me, my destiny, alas, is found c 

Whirling upon the gods’ swift wheel around, 

And changing still, and as the moon’s fair frame 

Cannot co§^inue for two nights the same, 

Bni out oOhadow first a crescent shows, 


time of apparent entire obscuration and 
extinction, his light again shone out, and 
accessions of strength, little by little, eame 
in to fulfil once more the measure of his 
hope. At first he showed himself in the 
garb of a private man, and went about the 
cities without any of the badges of a kincr. 
One who saw him thus at Thebes applied to 
him, not inaptly, the lines of Euripidd^s, 

Humbled to man, laid by the gdHhand’s pride 

He comes to Dirce and Is menus’ side. ’ 


Thence into beauty and perfection grows, 

And when the form of plenitude it wears, 
Dwindles ag^n, and wholly disappears, 

The sin^ile is yet truer of Demetrius and 
the phases' of his fortunes, nowon the in- 
ci'fttsse, presently on the wane, now filling 
up. and now falling away. And so, at this 


But erelong his expectations had r<‘eiitcivd 
the royal track, an.d he began once mova to 
have about him the body and form of ein. 
pire. The Thebans received back, as his 
gift, their ancient constitution. The Athe- 
nians had deserted him. They displaced 
Diphilus, who was that year the priest of 
the two Tutelar Deities, and restored the 
archons, as of old, to mark the year; and on 
hearing that Demetrius was not so weak as 
they had expected, they sent into Macedonia 
to beg the protection of Byrrhus. Dem**- 
trius, in anger, marched to Athems, and laid 
close siege to the city. In this dfstVess, they 
sent out to him Crates the philosojdier, a 
person of authority and reputation, who 
succeeded so far, that what with liis entrea- * 
ties and the solid reasons which he offered, 
Demetrius was persuaded to raise the si(‘ge; 
and, collecting all hisi 'ships, he embarked a 
force of eleven thousand men with cavalry, 
and sailed away to Asia, to Caria ami Lydia, 
to take those produces from Lysimaduis. 
Arriving at Miletus, he was met there b} 
Eurydice, the sister of Phila, who hroirAit 
along w'ith her Ptolemais, one of her diav^n- 
ters by king Ptolemy, who had before been 
affianced to Demetrius, and vvith whom 
now consummated his marriage. Iminu i 
ately after, he p)roceeded to carry ou i ^ 
project, and was so fortunate in the 
iiing, that many cities revolted to bm|; 
others, as particularly Sardis, he toe 
force; and some generals of ^ 

also, came over to him with troops am 
ey. But when Agathocles, the sou o ^ • 
inachus, arrived with an avmy» h^ 'into 
into Phrygia, with an intention to 
Armenia, believing that, 4f he \ 
plant his foot in Armenia, he ^ 
Media in revolt, and gani a 
Upper Asia, where a fugitive ‘ 

might find a hundred him, 

escape. Agathocles pressed hard 
and many skirmishes and 
in which Demetrius had still the at < 
but Agathocles straitened him m pj^e 

foragefand his men showed a great ^ . 


to his purpose, which they anti 

carrying them far away tlivni. 

Media. Famine also pressed uj 
,and some mistake occurred in tnur i ^ 
of the river Lycus, in consequence 
a large number were swept awo 
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drowned Still, however, they could pass ( of his fritMids as host^iiyes for ins d«»|mrtur« 
their jests, and one of them fixed u|x>njtlien; and, in the mean time, he fortified nil 
llemetrius’s teiit*door a paper with the first , the |i;ussaires into Syria. So that Demetrius, 
verse, slightly altered, of the (Edipus; — j who saw himself thus, like a wild Innist, in 

j tie* wav to he eneomp:isst*d on all sides in the 
Child of the Mind old man. Antijjomis, wV** driven in ilesiH‘ration U^his defence, 

Into what country arc .you ua? overran the .oiinlrv. au.l in several enKU^'.l- 


But at last, pestilence, as is usual, winm i 
armies are driven to such neces>ities as to ! 
subsist Tij>on any food they can get, began to' 
as>ail theiiuas* w tdl as famine. So that, 
having lo^'t eight thousand of his im*n, witli 
tin* n st he retreated and came to Tarsus, 
and beeaus<‘ that <'ity was within the domin- 
ions of Selencus. he was ahxious U) juvvent 
any pbmd<‘ring. ami wish<*d to give no s*trt I 
of offeiiee to .Seleucus. But when he j^r- 
ceiveil it was iiiip>'..sible to restrain the 
sol<li*‘rs in their extreme mressity, Agatlio- 
cles also having blocked uj> all tin* av«Miu<‘s 
of Mount 'raurus, he wrote a hdter t«j Seleu- 
ciH, bi'wailirjg first all his own sad fortunes, I 
and proceeding with entreaties ami suppli- 
ciitions for some conipas'^ion on his part to- 
wards om? nearly coniiecte. I with him, wlio 
was fallen* jiito sucli calamities as might 
♦‘xtort tenderness ami i»ity from his very 
enemies. 

, These letters so far moved Seleucus, that 
he gave orders to the governors of tiiose prov- 
inces that they slionld furnish Deimdrins 
with all things suitahk^ to his rural rank, 
ami with sufficient provisions for his troops. 
But Patrocle.s, a ptusoii w hose judgment wa^ 
greatly valued, ami wlio was a friend Idghly 
trusted hy Seleu^Mls, judnted out to him, 
that the (‘xpense of inaiiitaining such a body 
of .soldiers was the li'ast important eonsidera- 
limi. hut that it was contrary to all policy to 
let Demetrius .stay in tin* country, since he, 
of all the kings of liis time, wtis the most 
vi(»leut, and most adfiieted to daring enter- 
prises; and he wa.s now in a condition which | 
might tempt peraoms of the greatest temper j 
ami int)deration to unlawful and d* sperah* : 
attempts. Seleucus, <*xcited by tliis advice, [ 
move*] with a jxivverful arrnv tow ards Cili< ia: i 
and Demetrius, a.stonishcJ at this .sud«len ! 
alteration, betook himself for safety to the | 
most inaccessible jdaces of Mount Taurus; j 
from whence he aeyt envoys to Selencus, to j 
re(|ue^t from him that he would permit him 
tile liberty to settle w ith liis army some- 1 
where among the ind<‘pendent barbarian i 
tribes, where ne might he able Ut niak** } 
'dinself a petty king, and end ids life with- j 
‘'ut further travel and hardship; or, if he] 
f'diised him this, at any rate to give his 
trrM:)ps food during the winter, and not 
expose him in this distre.ssed and naked con- 
nition to the fury of his enemies. . 

But f^leucus, whose jealousy made him 
«t an ill construction on all he said, sent 
>m answer, that he would permit him to 
stay two months and no longer in Cataonia, 
provided he presently sent him the principal 


ments in wliich SehMicns attiu'ktni him, had 
tlie advantage of him. Particularly, when 
he wa.H om*e a>sailed hy lb*' scythetl charioUs, 
lie .succt'.ssfully avid. led the charge ami routoti 
his assailants.’ and then, exi^dling the ti-oo^is 
that were in guard of tin* passe.s, imule hi 111- 
s.df master of tin* roads leading inU> Syriiu 
Ami now, elnte.l liiins.df, and fimling hia 
.s.ddiers also animat(‘d hy tliese snecesses, ho 
w;us res.ilv.sl to pnsli at all, am! to have one 
deci.ling blow for tlie eiiijdre witli Selencus ; 
who. imle.'d, was in consideiaWle anxiety and 
.listless, h.-ing av.'ise^o^anv as.sistanc* Iruiii 
Lysimaelins, wliom he Ix.tli inistrnsti'il and 
f.*are.h and shrinking fr.un a battle with 
Deiin trins. wlios.* .l.'>peration he knew, and 

wh. >se fort line In* ha.l s.t oli.m se.m suddenly 
pass fr.un the low.'st to the higli«‘st. 

But D. inetrins. in tin* im‘an wliile, was 
taken witli a\ioleiit siekness. fr.un which ho 
I sutT.*re<l extr.unely liinisclf . and wliieli ruineil 
! all his prospe.’ts. liis men .leserte.l to tho 
j .•muny, <»r disperse.!. At last, after forty 
days, lie began t.» )>e so far ree.ivere.l as to 
he* ahh* to rally his remaining forces, ami 
mareli.Ml as if Tie .Jir. etly desigmsl for (hli- 
.’iaihnt in tie* night, raisin ; his eanip without 
sonml of trumpet. In* took a c iinitermarch, 

ami. pas.sing tin* mountain Amancs, he rav- 
ag.*d all the lowi*r country as far as Dyrrhes- 
tica. 

(’|H)n this, Sel<*ncns advam*ing fiiwards 
him and en.'ampiiig at no gr.-.at distance, 
Demetrius set Ids troops in motion to surprise 
him hv niglit. Am! almost to tin* hist moment 
S.'l. ueus km'W nutliliig. and was lying asleep. 
.’Some de.s.-rter <*ame with tiie tirlings just ho 
soon that he lia.i time to l.*aj>, in great lam- 
sternation, out of he.!, am! give tin* alarm to 
his men. Am! as ho was putting on bin 
h.>otii to mount liis horse, )i<> hade lln* ofiicerH 
about him look well to it, for they !iad Uy 
meet a furious am! terrible wii.l h.*;ist. But 
Dei.jelrin.s, l>y the noi.se In* heard in thecariifi, 
fimling tliey had taken tie* alarm, drew off 
Ids tns.p.s ill liastf*. With the morifing’s re- 
turn lie found Seleucus prcHsing hard ujsiii 
him ; .so, sending om* of lii* 'flif.'U's agaiu/dt 
the otheiww ing, he defeated those that were 
op]K)se(l to himself. But S.deueus, lighting 
from his horse, pulling off his In-lpjet, and 
, taking a target, advanced U> the foremost 
i ranks of the mercenary soldiers, and, showing 
them who he was, !)a fe them cxtme over and 
; join him, bdling them that T was for th^r 
Hakes only that he hml so long forborne com- 
! ing to extremities. And thereuiwn, without 
I a blow more, they saluted Seleucus as their 
I king and passed over. 
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Demetrius, who felt that this was his last of his surrender of himself being a disor 
change of fortune, and that he had no more had now, in confidence on the^good 
vicissitudes to expect, fled to the passes of held out to him, entirely forgotten all 
Amanus, where, with a very few friends and thoughts, Pausanias, with a guard of 
followers, he threw himself into a dense thousand horse and foot, came and s ^ 
forest, and there waited for the night, pur- rounded him; and, dispersing the rr^t tht 
posing, if possible, to make his escape towards were with him, carried him not to th(3 prestnic 
Caunus, where he hoped to find his shipping of Seleucus, but to the Syrian Chersonese^ 

ready to transport him. But upon inquiry, where he was committed to the safe custody of 

finding that they had not provisions even a strong guard. Sufficient attendance and 

for that one day, he began to think of some liberal provision were here allb’we^l him; space 
other project. Whilst he was yet indoubt, for riding and walking, a park with game for 
his friend Sosigenes arrived, who had four hunting, those of his friends and companions 

hundred pieces of gold about him, and, with in exile who wished it had permission to see 
this relief, he again entertained hopes of hin^, and messages of kindness, also, from 
being able to reach the coast, and, as soon as time to time, were brought him from Stdeu- 
it began to be dark, set forward towards the cus, bidding him fear nothing, and intima- 
passes. But, perceiving by the fires that ting, that, so soon as Antiochns and Strato- 
the enemies h&d occupied them, he gave up nice should arrive, he would receive his 
all thought of that road, and retreated to his liberty. 

old station in the wood, but not with all his Demetrius, however, finding himself in 
men ; for some had deserted, nor were those this condition, sent letters to those v\ ho were 
that remained as willing as they had been, with his son, and to his captains and frieruh 
One of them, in fine, ventured to speak out, at Athens and Corinth, that they should give 
and say that Demetrius had better give him- no manner of credit to aliy letters written to 
self up to Seleucus; which Demetrius over- them in his name, though they*wcre seak-il 
hearing, drew out his sword, an^ w^ould have with his own signet, but that, looking ui»ori 
passed it through his body, but that some of him as if he were already dead, they slioiild 
his friends interposed and prevented the maintain the cities and whatever was left of 
attempt, persuading him to do as had been his power, for Antigonus, as his successor, 
said. So at last he gave way, and sent to Antigonus received the news of his father’s 
Seleucus, to surrender himself, at discretion, captivity with greaU,sorrow ; he put liiinself 
Seleucus, when he was told of it, said it into mourning, and wrote letters to the rest 
was not Demetrius’s good fortune that had of the kings, and to Seleucus himself, making 
found out this means for his safety, buf his entreaties, and offering not only to surrender 
own, which had added to his other honors whatever they had left, but himself ta be a 
the opportunity of showing his clemency and hostage for his father. Many cities, also, 
generosity. And forthwith he gave order to and princes joined in interceding lor him : 
his domestic officers to prepare a royal pavi- only Lysimachus sent and offered a large 
lion, and all things suitable to give him a sum of money to Seleucus to take away hjs 
splendid reception and entertainment. There life. But he, who had always sIu'w ti his 
was in the attendance of Seleucus one Apol- aversion to Lysimachus' before, thought Ima 
lonides, who formerly had been intimate only the greater barbarian and inoustcr lor 
with Demetrius. He was, therefore, as the it. Nevertheless, he still protracted the tim'*^ , 
fittest person, despatched from the king to reserving the favor, as he professed, for tJt, 
meet Demetrius, that he might feel himself intercession of Antioch us and Stratouico- 
more at his ease, and might come with the Demetrius, who had sustained tho ni^^ 
confidence^ of being received as a friend '^nd stroke of his misfortune, in time gr*"'^ 
relative. No sooner was this message known, Lamiliar with it, that, by continuance 
but the courtiers and officers, some few became easy. At first he persevered one w ^ 
first, and afterwards almost the whole of or other in taking exercise, in 
them, thinking Demetrius would presently far as he had means, and in riding- j 
become ^f great power with the king, hurried by little, however, after a while, he^le 
off, vying who should be foremost to pay self grow indolent and indisposed hjy 
him their respects. The effect of which was and took to dice and drinking, to 

that compassion was converted inta jealousy, passed most of his time, whether u 
and ill-natured, malicious people could the escape the thoughts of his present 

more insinuate to Seleucus that he with which he was haunted when so 

was giving way to an unwise humanity, the to drown reflection in j3 vtsis 

very first sight of Demetrius having been the he acknowledged to himself that ‘ ^ 
occasion of a dangerous excitement in the the real happy life he had long desi 
8 ^my. So, whilst Apollonides, in great de- wished' for, and had foolishly let 
light, and after him many others, were rela- seduced away from it by a tro®* 

ting to Demetrius the kind expressions of vain ambition, which had only b^oi 

Seleucus, and he, after so many troubles and ble*to himself and others ; that 
calamities, if indeed he had still any sense which he had thought to obtain / 
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and fleets and soldiers, he had now discovered I When the fleet approached tl»e harln^r of 
unexpectedly in idleness, leisure, and re}y>se. j Corinth, the urn, tHivennl with purple, and a 
As, iiideeti, what other end or jM»ricHl is there ; myal diadem uj>t)ii it, was visible ufxm the 
of all the wars and dan^jers which hapless j |H>op, ami a trt>op of vounj:y men attended in 
princes run into, whose misery and folly it arms to receive it at landinjj. Xenophantus, 
IS, not merely that they make luxury ami ; the most famt>us musician of the day. pluyetl 
pleasure, instead of virtue and excellence. ; tui the flute his most solemn measure, to 
the object of their lives, but that they tlo ; which the ro\v<*rs, as the ship came in. ma<l»} 
not so much as know where this luxury ami loud res|H»nst‘, th«*ir oars, like the fuuerM 
pleasure an* to ^k* fouml ? ' j Ik'atinur i>f tlie l)re;ist. k«*epinir time with the 

Ilavintr tiftis contirmed three years a pris- carleiict's of tlie music, liul Antii;^)ims, in 
oner in Clu'.rsonesus, for want of exercise, ' t*‘ars ami im>uriiini^^ attire, i‘xriteti aiimmif tho 

ami l>y induli^^imjf himself in eatins*: and ' spectators ^ather»‘<! on the slunv the ^r«‘at- 

rlrinkimj. he fell into a «li.s^ase, of w liich he ' e.st sornnv ami enmpassion. After cr<»\vns 
died at the of flfty-fonr. S«*lencus was and other liom»rs liad be<*n olTcrcti at (^n iMth, 
ill-sjH)ken of. ami was himself q^reatly yfrii*ve«l. tie* remains w«Te conv»*yed to |)i*im‘trias, a 
that he had yielded s<> far to Ins suspicions, ! city t<» \Nhi<‘h Demetrius had L,dven his name, 

and ha<i let himself be so much outilone by peopled fnun the inhabitant.s of the small 

the barbarian Dromiclnetes of 'I'lirace, wlio villat'es of bdens. * 

had shown so mncli hinnanity and sneh a: Demetrius l.*ft no other <'hihln*n by his 
kimjlv t<*mper in his treatment of his pris- ; wife IMiila but Antii^onus and Strat-onice, but 
oner Ly.simaclins. | he had two other sons, both of Ids own naim*, 

Tliere was sornetlnuLT dramatic ami theat- om* surnainetDhe 'riiin. by an Illyrian iiedh- 
rical ill the veryfnneral ceremonies with which er. and one who rnh'd in ('vrene, by Ptolc- 
Deirietrins w^as lionore<l. For liis son Anti- iiiais. 1 le liad also. l»y I )«*idainia, a son, A lex- 
gonns, umferstandim,^ that his remains \v<‘re under. who lived ami die»l in ly^-ypt; ami lliero 
coinin',^ over from Syria, wauit with all liis are s<*ine wht> say that he had a son by ICnry- 
fleet t<» the islands to meet them. 'I'liey were dice, named (/orrliabns. His family was c»m- 
there pres(*nted to him in a p>lden urn, tinned in a Hne(*e,<.si«*n of kinLrHdowntol\*r- 
which lie ]»laced ill hi> lartrest a<hniral u:alh*y. 1 ens. tlie last, from whom the Komuns bsik 
All the cities when? they bmclnal in their 'Mac«*«lonia. 

passat^e sent chaplets tVadorn the nrn, ami | Ami now, the Macedonian drama Iwing 
<lepute<| certain of tlieir oitizmis to follow in j ciidctl, let us pn*pare to sec the Itomaii. 
iiiouniiug, to assist at the funeral solemni | 


ANTONY. 

The grandfather "of Antony was the fa- ] liavic»r, was not inferior to any of lier time, 
mous pleader, wliorn ]^Iarins put to death for : Cmler her, Anb>ny r<'ceiv<‘d his f'ducation.sho 
having taken part with Sylla. His father being, after the death of hisfaliier, remar- 
Wius Antony, su)nam(‘d of Cnde, not very fa- t ried to (,’ormdius Deutidus, who was, put to 
inous or <listinguish(*d in public life.but a w«>r- . »i<'alh by Cic(*ro for having bej*m»f ( 'aliline’ii 
thy good man, ami particularly remarkable ' ecm.‘<pirary. 'J'his, jufjbably, was the first 
for his lih(*rality, as may appear from a singh* ! ground ami occasion of that mortal grudgo 
example. He was not very rieh, and wa.s that Antony bore? Cicero. lie says, even, 
for that reason checked in the exercise rjf ' that (In? Ixxly of I..entulus w.ts <ienied bur- 
his gcHnl-nature by,bis wife. A friend that iai. till, by application made U> ('icero’is 
sbxxl in need of money carno to borrow of i w ife, it was graiiU*d to .Julia. Hut this 
him. Money he had none, but he bade a ! seems to be a manifest error, foruiione of 
servant bring.him watr*r in a .silver basin. ; tho.^e that suffered in the crmsnlate of (’icero 
with which, when it w'a.s brought, he w’etb'd had the right of burial denied them. Auto- 
his face, as if h*e meant to shave ; and. send- ; ny grew sip a very lx?autiful youth, but, by 
Hig away the servant upon another erraml , the worst of rni.Hfortunes, he fell inb) the ac* 
gave hi.s friend the basin, desiring him to rpiaintancc and frieiid.shij» of ^ ’irig, a mao 
turn it to his purjiose. And when there was, ahandonetl to his pleasures ; wlm ,%3 make 
a great inquiry for it in the hou.se. AnUjiiv’s de|>endence ufxm him a matU^r of 
and his wife w’as in a very ill hu^ior, agd greater necessity, pli nged him into a life of 
was going to put the servants one by one to drinking and dissipation, and led him through 
the search, he acknowledged what he had a course of such extravagance, that he ran, 
done, and begged her pardon. at that early age, into debt to the amount 

His wife was Julia, of the family of the *of two hundred and fifty taleiita. For this 
viBsars, who, for her discretion and fair be- sum, Curio became his surety ; on hearing 
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which, the elder Curio, his fath^,f4rove An- 
tony out of his house. After thni^^r some 
short time, he took part with the 

most insolent and outrageous dema^^iwi<>f 
the time, in his course of violence and 
disorder; but, getting weary, before long, 
of his madness, and apprehensive of the pow- 
erful party forming against him, he left Italy, 
and travelled into Greece, where he spen^ 
his time in military exercises and in the 
study of eloquence. He took most to what 
was called the Asiatic taste in speaking, 
which was then at its height, and w'as, in 
many ways, suitable to his ostentatious, 
vaunting temper, full of empty flourishes 
and unsteady efforts for glbr^. 

After some stay-in Greece, he was invited 
by Gabinius, who had been consul, to make 
a campaign w^th him in Syrian which at first 
he refused, not being willing 'to serve in a 
private character, but, receiving. ^ commis- 
sion to command the horse, he went along with 
him. His first service was against Aristob- 
lus, who had prevailed with the Jews to re- 
bel. Here he was himself the first man to 
scale the largest of the works, and beat 
Aristobulus out of all of them'; after which 
he routed, in a pitched battle, an army many 
times over the number of his, killed almost 
all of them, and took Aristobulus and his | 
son prisoners. This war ended, Gabinius 
was solicited by Ptolemy to restore him to 
his kingdom of Egypt, and a promise made 
of ten thousand talents reward. Most of the 
officers were against this enterprise, and 
Gabinius himself did not much like it, 
though sorely tempted by the ten thousand 
talents. But Antony, desirous of brave ac- 
tions, and willing to please Ptolemy, joined 
in persuading Gabinius to go. And whereas 
all were of opinion that the most dangerous 
thing before them was the inarch to Pelu- 
sium, in which they would have to pass over 
a deep sand, where no fresh water was to be 
hoped for, along the Ecregma and the Ser- 
bonian marsh 7 which the Egyptians call 
Typhoii’s breathing-hole, and" which is, in 
probability, water left behind by, or making 
its way through from, the Red Sea, which is 
here divided from the Mediterranean by a 
narrow isthmus), Antony, being ordered 
thither with the horse, not only made him- 
self master of the passes, but won Pcliisium 
itself, a great city, took the garrison prison- 
ers, and by this means, rendered the march 
secure to the army, and the way t6 victory 
not difficult for the general to pursue. 'Jlie 
enemy, al^o, reaped some benefit of his eager- 
ness for honor. For when Ptolemy, after 
he had entered Pelusium, in his rage and 
spite against the Egyptians, designed to put 
tn|^ to the jrword, Antony withstood him, 
and hindered the execution. In all the g^eat 
and frequent skirmishes and battles, he gave 
continual proofs of his personal valor and 
militjj^4COuduct; and once in particular, by 


wheejitiff abput and attacking the rear of lu 
enefflyV5«i:ave the victory to th« assai a .t! 
in thp fijontj, and received for this sert; 
si^r^arks of distinction. ^va8 } • 
humanity towards the deceased ArcLkl^* 
Jess t|fls;^n potice of. He had been 
his and acquaintance, and, as he wi 

now ooHipelfed, he fought.Kim bravely wliile 
alive, Rat, ;6tl.his death, sought out his hodv 
and buried' it' with royal honors. 'I'he con 
sequence wai^that he left beliindhim a great 
name am^ng'4he Alexandrians, and :iHhvho 
were serving* iulhe Roman army looked upon 
him as a hk>st>.^a)lant soldier. 

He had also 'a very good and noble appear- 
ance; his beard was well grown, his forehead 
large, and his nose aquiline, giving liim ;il. 
together a bold, masculine look, that remind- 
ed j)eople of the faces of Hercules in paiiitings 
and sculptures. It was, moreover, an allci^‘llt 
tradition, that the Antonys were descended 
from Hercules, by a son of his called Anton; 
and this opinion he thought to give credit lo, 
by the similarity of his person just mentioned, 
and also by the fashion of his dress. Fur, 
whenever he had to appear befo’nnargo num- 
bers, he wore his tunic girt low about the 
hips, a broad sword on his side, and over all 
a large coarse mantle. What might seem to 
some very insupportable, his vaunting, his 
raillery, his drinking in public, sitting (lowu 
by the men as they -'lsfere taking their food, 
and eating, as he stood, off the conuiKm sol- 
diers' tables, made him the deliglit and plea.s- 
ure of the army. In love affairs, also, he 
was very agreeable; he gained many 
by the assistance he gave them in theirs, and 
took other people's raillery upon his own with 
good-humor. And his generous ways, his 
open and lavish hand in gifts ami iuvi>rsto 
his friends and fellow'jsoldiers, did a 
deal for him in his first advance to 
and after he had become great, long 
tained his fortunes, when a thousaml to. us 
were hastening their overthrow. Gne ni 
stance of his liberality I must relate 


had ordered payment to 


,o£ his frii'iKlsa 


twenty-five myriads of money, or 


as OL uiuiic^v, " 
the Romans call it, and his steward 
iug at the extravagance of the sum, lau - * 
the silver in a heap, as die should pa^s . 
Antony, seeing the lieap, asked what it 
his steward replied, “ The money 


friend.” 
said lie, 


replied, 

ordered to be given to your 
perceiving the man’s malice, ‘ 
thought the decies had been .v.ner, 

too little; let it be doubled." This, i^^ 
was at a later time. , i^.p 

When the Roman state finallv > . 
into two hostile factions, the aris 
party joining Pornpey, who was m ^ 
and the popular side seeking help fi o 
who was at the head of an army , 
Curio, the friend of Antony, ra'Si'r, 

his party and devoted himself 
brought over Antony also to 
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And the influence which be gaiiief^firllh the ' (|llelRdm^■Bir8to^elnpiretand thedi>tnK'hHi 
piHiple by his eloquence and b^ll^ . unibitiQB|i^l>eing the i^rea test man in the 

which w'iis supplied by Civs^ir eiiii^dcl@^^ 1 woridi^jHieh wjus inipraotioable tor hini» 
U> make AnUuiy, first, tribune g|*ihpJMligi|f|^ I wt^re put doNvii. So soon, 

and then, au^^ur. And AntcuiJ|^ icoeMn^l vinie Innl lulvuneed and iK'cMipievl Koine, 

to ofiice vvjis at once of the and.4riven roni|iey out of Italy, he purjH>s«Hl 

Uge to Ca\>ar. In the first pTaQ0||ii)^iMl[|^»d | to gpi) ugain>t the legiiuis that Poiniv^y 
the consul Marcellus, who was pjif||rtil]q|^uder | had in Spain, and llieu cn)ss t»ver and h>liow 
l\)inj»i*y’s orders the troops \vlioirt|Rrft:Wln‘ady lilin with the lleet that sliould be pn*pare«l 
collecteMf, and was gi\ing him to raise during liis al>sence. in tiie mean tinn* h'avin^ 

new levi(*s ; ke, bn llie other lt||||^'making th * governinent ot Koine to la-pidns, as 
an onler tliat tliey slumld be Syria pra*lor, and tlie lanninand of the troops and 

to reinforce Kiladus, wlio W9||t|r ^Kting war »>t Italy to Antony, as irilmne of tlie pe«iple. 
with the Karthians, and th:vt*.j^ 4Ae sliould Antony was not l'»ng in getting the lii-aits of 
give in his name to serve* uhiWT }\»nipey. i he .soldiers, j»»ining with them in llieirex- 
N’ext, when the* si-nators wouhl not sn(b*r • ivises, and lur lh«‘‘*‘ni'>Nt part living amongst 
(Cesar’s letters to be r«*ceiv»‘d or rt*;i«l in the tin in, and making tiiem {uresents to tiie nt- 
seiiate, by virtm- of his otlice lie rea<l them ino.st ol his alnJili' s; hut w itii all others ho 
pnlilicly, and succeeded so well, that many was niipopnlar.eiiongh, Ilewlis too la/y t«> 

were In-onght to eliange th«‘ir mimi ; (Cesar's pay alleiit i< m ‘to tie* (‘omplaints of j»er>ons 

demands, ;is they appeared in wliat he wrote, wlni w« re iiiiur<‘d; lie list< n<‘d inij>at i<*nt ly tO 
bring but just and reasonal>le. At length, jM-tition'.; and In* bad an ill nam<? for fanirli- 
two questions lieing [lilt in the senate, fin* arity with tUluT pe«»ple*s wivis. in sh«»rt, 

4)10*, whether I'lJinpey should tlisiniss his tiie governni' nL of ( a s.ir ( w liieh. so far as 

army, the otlmr, if C’a’sar ids, s<»m«* W4*n* for In* was eoneri ii'Ml hims<*lf. had tli'* aj*pear- 
the formerf ft>r tin* latt«*r all, ex.c4*pt smin* am*e of any tiling rathrr than a tyranny), 
few', when Antony stood up ami put tin* | got a bad repiTle through his Iriemls. And 
(jU 'stion, if it would be agreeabh* bi tlieni ot these Inemls. vVntony. as In* lia«l tho 
tiiat botli I’oinjii'V tind Ca*sar should dismiss ’ large.st trust, and <*oniinitted the gr<';it«*st 
tli**ir armies. Tins pro|K)sal nit*t with tin* err»»rs, was thonght tin* most, deeply in fault. 
gre.ii»*st approval, they gavii liim lon«l a<*- (’a*sar. however, at Ids return liiun Sjtain, 
elamations, ami called^i^ir it to b<* put tc^ oV4*rlook<*d tin* (’harges a;.ianist Idin, ami 
tin* vot4*, lint when tin* cfinsnls would not li;nl no r<*.'»son ev4*r to (’oinjhain, in tin* 4*in- 
liave it so, Ca‘sar^s friends again ina<le H4»ir ployim*nts In* gave iiini i i tin* war, of any 
few olVers. very fair and etpdtjibh*, but wen* want <d’ eoiirage, <•ne^gy. or n.ilitarv skill, 
strongly opjKi.sed by Cato, and Antony him- Ib* liimself. g(diig aboard at ih irnltiNinm, 
8**lf was commanded to leave the s<*n;ite ))>' saile<l tiver the I<>ni.in Se.*i with a few troops, 
the ci'iisul I><?ntn]us. So, h*aving them w itli ami s«*iit b:u*k tin* ve.ssels with or4ler.s to 
ex4*cr:itions, and ilisguising himself in a S4*r- Aiibmy and (».il)iniu.H t«» •*mbark tin* army, 
vant’s dress, Idring a carriage witli (Quintus ami conn* over with all spend into M.iee- 
Ca-xsius, he went straight away to Ca*sar, 4lonia, (iahinius, having no mind to j»ut to 
d'*e]aring at once, wlT**n tln^y n*ae)n‘d tin* se.*i in tin* nmgh, <iangeions weather 4>f tho 
camp, that alTairs at Roimj \v<*n* comluct4*il winter s.*ason, wjih for inan hing tin* army 
witliont any order or justice, that th»^ privi- round by the l‘>ng land route; but Ant^my, 
lege 4)f .speaking in the S4*nate w as <l'*nie<l tin* lK*ing iintn; afr.iiil lestC 'a sar might sillier 
triiniiu's, and tliat he who sjioke for coiniiion from tin* number <»f his enemies, \^ ho ]>re.ss<‘(l 
tair ilealing was driven out and in dangi-r of him Jiard, ln'at buj-k Idlwi, wlni w.-is watch- 
ids lif.*. iijg^ with a lleet at tlnj mouth '>f tfn* hav<*u 

I pun this. Ca[*sar set his army in motion, of Hrundusinm, by attaeking Ids galleys 
<nnl inarched inti Italy ; and for tliis r<*ason w ith a nuniher of small Isiats. and. gaining 
it is that Cicero writvs in his Philippic.^, that thu.s an op|H>rtunity, put on b<»ar«l tw<*nty 
Antony was as much the cause of the civil thousaml foot and eight hundred horse, and 
"ar, as lb*h‘n was of the Trojan. Kut this s^i set out U) sea. Ami, being 4*,spied®l»y tho 
i-* but a calumny. For C.x’sar was not of so enemy and pursued, from lids ilanger ho 
‘'light or weak a ^mper as to .eulfcr hiins4*lf was rescued oy a strong s^mtii wi:*d. which 
to be carrie<l away, by the indignation of the sprang upland raised so high a s^ a, dial the 
nminenC into a civil war witli his country, enemy’s galh*yH couM make bttle way. Kut 
ujon the sight of Antony and Cassius seek- his own shitm were driving ledore it uf»on a 
log refuge in his camp, meanly dressed ami lee shore of cliffs and nicks running sheer 
*11 a Idreti carriage, without ever having to the water, where there wm no hope of 
thought of it or taken any such resolution e.scape, when all of a 8.. dd4*ii the wind turned 
long liefore. This w'as to him, who wanted alxiut to south-west, and blew ftom l^od t<i| 
a pretence of declaring war, a fair and plans- the main s#*a, where Antony, now sailing in 
jble occasion; but the true motive that led security, saw the coast all covered with the 
Idm wras the .same that formerly led Alexan- vrreck of the enemy’s fleet. For hiih^ the 
der and Cyrus against all mankind, the un- ^galleys in pursuit nad been carried iiy the 
42 
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gale, and not a few of them dashed to 
Many ihen and much property fell into An- 
tony’s hands ; he took also the town of Lis- 
sus, and, by the seasonable arrival of so 
large a reinforcement, gave Csesar great en- 
couragement. 

There was not one of the many engage- 
ments that now took place one after another 
in which he did not signalize himself; twice 
he stopped the army in its full flight, led 
them back to a ^charge, and gained the vic- 
tory. So that now without reason his repu- 
tation, next to Caesar’s, was greatest in the I 
army. And what opinion Cajsar himself 
had of him w^ell appeared when for the final 
battle in Pharsalia, which was to determine 
every thing, he himself chose to lead the 
right wing, committing the charge of the ' 
left to Antony, as to the best officer of all 
that served under him. After the battle, 
Caesar, being created dictator, went in pur- 
suit of Pompey, and sent Antony to Rome, 
with the character of Master of the Horse, 
who is in office and power next to the dicta- 
tor, when present, and in his absence is the 
first, and pretty nearly indeed^ the sole mag- 
istrate. For on the appointment of a dicta- 
tor, w'ith the one exception of the tribunes, 
all other magistrates cease to exercise any 
authority in Rome. 

Dolabella, however, who was tribune, be- 
ing a young man and eager for change, was 
now for bringing in a general measure for 
cancelling debts, and wanted Antony, w’ho 
was his friend, and forward enough to pro- 
mote any popidar project, to take part with 
him in this step. Asinius and Trebcllius 
were of the contrary opinion, and it so hap- 
pened, at the same time, Antony was crossed 
by a terrible suspicion that Dolabella w^as 
too familiar with his wife; and in great 
trouble at this, he parted with her (she be- 
ing his cousin, and daughter to Caius An- 
tonius, the colleague of Cicero), and, taking 
part with Asinius, came to open hostilities 
with Dolabella, who had seized on the forum, 
intending to pass his law by force. Antony, 
backed by a vote of the senate that Dolabella 
should be put down by force of arms, went 
down and attacked him, killing some of his, 
and losing some of his own men; and by 
this action lost his favor with the common- 
alty, w^ile with the better class and with 
all well conducted people his general course 
. of life made him, as Cicero says, absolutely 
odious, utter disgust being excited by his 
drinking ,bouts at all hours, his wild ex- 
penses, his gross amours, the day spent in 
sleeping or walking off his debauches, and 
the night in banquets and at theatres, and 
in celebrating the nuptials of some come- 
dian or buffoon. It is related that, drinking 
all night at the wedding of Hippias, the 
comedian, on the morning, having to haf- 
angujr^e people, he came forward, over- 
.^^hariSHls he was, and vomited before them* 


all, one of his'^friends holdin? his trn,.. , 
him. Sergius, the player, was one Jf tt' 
friends who could do most with him i ° 
Cytheris, a woman of the same trade 
he made much of, and who, when he v 
his progress, accompanied him in a 
and h^d her equipage, not in any thiiur in’ 


^^ny thing in 

moreover, was scandalized at the ^^^dit^of 


ferior to his mother’s; .while everyone 


the golden cups that he took with hiin 
for the ornaments of a prdcesiion than the 
uses of a journey, at his having pavilion! 
set up, and sumj>tuous morning repa.sts laid 
out by river side^ and in groves, at his hav- 
ing chariots drawn by lions, and coninion 
women and singing girls quartered upon tin* 
houses of serious fathers and rnotlu rs of 
families. And it seemed very unn iusonable 
that Csesar, out of Italy, should loduo in 
the open field, and, with great fatigue and 
danger, pursue the remainder of a liazanl- 
ous war, whilst others, by favor of his au- 
thority, should insult the citizens witli tlair 
impudent luxury. 

All this appears to have aggravated party 
quarrels in Rome, and to hav6 vucounured 
the soldiers in acts of license and rai'acity. 
And, accordingly, when Csesar came lionn>, 
he acquitted Dolabella, and, being cnattMl 
the third time consul, took, not Antony, lint 
Lepidus, for his colleague. Poinp(*y\s house 
being offered for «^de, Antony bought it, 
and, when the price W'as demanded of him, 
loudly comf)lained. This, he tells us him- 
self, and because he thought his former ."^' r- 
vices had not been reconipens(d as thyv 
deserved, made Inin not follow Caesar N\ith 
the army into Libya. However, Ciesar. by 
dealing gently with his errors, seein.s to ha\'’ 
succeeded in curing him of a good dt al oi 
his folly and extravagance. He gave ^ 
former courses, and took a wdfe, I ulvia. a 
widow of Clodius the demagogue, a NM>mun 
not born for spinning or housevvih'rN, lu’ 
one that could be content with rulinL, 
private husband, but prepared to 
fii'st magistrate, or give orders to a co 
mander-in-chief. So that .,Af 

great obligations to her for " ‘t 

Antony to be so good a servant, be 
to her hands tame and broken n> ^ 
obedience to the commands of a • {j 

He used to play all sorts of sp^ttive, , 
tricks, to keep Fulvia in gopd-biine * 
for example, when Csesar, i^fter b » 3,;^ 

ill Spain, was on his return, Aimui^ , ‘ 
the I'est, went out to meet bnn ^.jj 
rumor being spread that ji*. re- 

and the enemy marching into ‘ ’ 

turned to Rome, and, .. g.^rvan* 

came to her by night mufiled up y _ Sh?' 
that brought letters from An o recciv^*^ 
with great impatience, before si 
the letter, a&ks if Antony b tb-r; 

instead of an answer he u per 

and, as she was opening it, mo 
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Uie neck and kissed her. Th}s little story 
of many of tlie same nature^ I give as a 
specimen. 

There was iioIkkIv of any^rank in Koine 
tliat did not go some days’* journey to meet 
Cajsar on his return from Spain; hut Antony ' 
was the best reeeivt*d of any, admitted to i 
ride tlie nliole journey witii him in his ear* ■ 
l iage, wltile behind came lirutus AUdiius, ! 
and Octaviai^, 1/is nit*ee*s s<m, who after- 
wards Ix^re his name and reign»*<l so long 
ov«T the Komans. C’lesar being ereate«K the ■ 
fitth time, consul, without delay chose Au* 
tniiy for his colleague, but,*desjguiug him- ^ 
s .‘Jf to give up his (Umi consulate to iXda* , 
bella, he ac«piaiiit*Mi the senate with his 
r* solution. lJut Antony opj^>se<l it with ail 
his might, saying much that was ba<l against ■ 
Dolahella, tmd n^ceiviiig the like language 
in return, till Ca'sar could bear with tin* ; 
in«iee* ncy ik> longer, :iud defciTe<l the matter ' 
tu another time. Afterwards, when he came i 
hefore the peoj»le to proclaim Jhilabella, 
.Ajitouy crie<l out that the auspices were 
uufavorable,^s<a that at hast t'ivsar, much t«» 
Dolabella’s vexation, yichhd ainl g.ive it 
uj». Atj<I it is CH’dible (hat Caesar was alxuit 
as much disgusted witli tin* one as the other. 
AN'licu some ou<* was a<’<'usiug them lM)tli U> j 
him. ‘‘It is not,” sai<l he, “these \v<‘ll ted, ' 
long haired men that I ^‘‘ur. but tin* pah* ! 
.'md tin* hungry looking;^ lucaniug Hriitu.s 
anil Cassiu.s, by whose eons]ura<*y he atti'r- 
w art Is fell. 

A ml the f.'\ire.st prete.xt for tli.at eouspii a4*y 
was furnished, with'out his meaning it, by 
Antony himself, 'fin* Komaus w<*n* cele- 
hrating their festival, c.illed the Lup«*rcalia, 
'^l^cu Ca'sar, in his triumpiial liahit, and 
s‘ atcl aUna* the Kostra in tin* niarke(-j>hae4*, 

’ as a sp4-ctator of tin* P|H>rts. 'J'he custom 
j'. that many young noblemen and of the 
nia^istiacv, Jinointeil with oil and h.aviug 
straps of }ii<h? in their hands, run about and 
t'trike, in s[K)rt, at ev(*rv oin* tliey iii»‘et. 
Aiitnrjy was riiiiiiing with the r<;st ; hut, 
niittiug the ohl c<*remouv, twining a gar- 
f oid of l),iy round a diaelem. In* r.in up to 
Kostra, ainl, being lifted up hy his coiii- 
• nioii.s, would have, yut it U{kui the head 
'I C.esar, tyt if by that cer<*mony he were 
' c.ared king. Ca?sar seemingly n'fii.s<‘<l, 
nel <lrew aside to avoid it, and was ap- 
i nided by the people with great shouts. 
Antony prerf.sefl it, and again he d<*- 
its acceptance. And so the jlispute 
t A them went on for some time, .Vn- , 
i>y s solicitations receiving but little en- 
'irageinent from the shouts of a fesv friend.M, 
'•d Cie.sar’s refusal being accompanied with 
* general applau.se of the people; a carious ' 
‘Uig enough, that they shoulci submit with 
‘ to the fact, and yet at the same | 

r name as the destruction ^f 

' Caasar, very much discomposed 

nat had past, got up from his seat, and, 

• 


Isying bare his neck, said, he was iH'ady to 
rtHrtMve the stroke, if any one of tln*m*de- 
I 8irc*il to give it. The crown was at hnst put 
on one of hi.s .statue.s, but >vas taken down 
by some of the tribum‘S, who were folltivvctl 
home by tlie {H*ople with shouts of applan.st*. 
C'ivsar, however, n*sented it, and de]H>.si‘d 
them. 

'rhc.*<e passjige.s gave great encouragement 
to lirutus initl t'ii.s.*4ius. who. in making 
choice of tru.-^ty friemls ft>r such an enter* 
pii*4e. w«‘re think iiig to cug.age .Vutouy, 
The re.'it approved, exc«*pt 'I'n^bouiu**. who 
told tlM‘in that .Vntony ami In* had lodged 
ami trav* lli‘d togiuher in tin* l.ist journey 
tln*y took to luec-t (’a*sar. and that In* liad 
let fall .several Wi>rds. in a cautious way, on 
|mrjM»He to s«mml him; that ^ntiuiv v«*ry 
well umier,sto(»d liim, but did not encourage 
it: ln>wevtr. In* had said uolhiug of it to 
( jc.sar. but h.nl kej»t the s«‘4*re( faithfully, 
ddn* conspirators then pntp»>.si'd that ;\ut4)uv 
.should die with him. which Hrulus wtuild 
Hot cou.seut to, insist lug th.at an action uii- 
4lert:ikcu in tlelcuce nt rigid and tin* laws 
must Im* luaiufaiucd unsullied, and pure of 
irijustice. It was .H<‘l(led that .\utouv. whose 
hodilv streiigtli and lii^h otiic’e made him 
forundal>!e. sliouhl. at ('a‘.sar*H ••utrauce into 
(he senate, wljeu (he ^Icnl Was pi he «loue, 
be amused outside by s«iun* of the piirty ill 
a con viTsat ion about .snu)«* ]>retended busi- 
ue.ss. 

.So w lien all wa.s pro(*eederl wit according 
to (ln*ir plan, ami ( ,esar had fallen in the 
.s<*uab*-house. Aiilouy, at the first unuueut, 
took a .S'Tvaut’.s <lre.ss, ami hid himself, lint, 
j uinlerstamliug tli.it tin* couspiralors had as- 
! Heuihle«I it. the <’apit4>l, aud ha«l no further 
I design ujM)U :tuv one, he peism'nh**} tln*m to 
i 4‘ome <lo\\ u, giving them his sou as a hostagf*, 

; I'h.at uiglit (las.siuH HUpj*ed at Antony’* 
house, ami Krutus with I^4*j>idu,s. Antony 
then coiiv<*m*4l the 8enat<‘, aud sjMike in favor 
of an ,'n't of ohliviou, aud the apixuutrnent 
of Jlrutu.s and ('.is.siu.s to provim’es, 'I'lieae 
luea.siires tin*, semib* passed; ami fesolvcd 
(hat ail ('jc.sar’H ju-ts Hln»ul<l remain in f<»rce. 

, 'riius Antony went out of th<* senate, v.ith* 
tin? hiplie.st j*o.Hsible rej’iitation and esb'eui; 
for it was a]>parent that In* ha<l preveuterl 
a civil war, ainl ha<l comjKised, in the #iseKt 
and mo.st stab'smanliko way, questions of 
the gn*at4*st rlifficulty aud eiub »rn.ssmeut. 
Kut these i#*mp**rate, counsels wen; soon 
8w<*pt away by the tide of jKipidar a]>plau.H#% 
and the j>ro,spects, if Knit us w'*re c>v»»r- 
throwii, of being without doubt the niler- 
in-chief. As Caesar’s Isxly was conveying 
to the toriib, Antony, ac *onIing to the ciui- 
tom, was making his funeral oration in the" 
market-place, and, p<f;rcr*iviiig the people to 
be iiiftiiibdy affected with what h« haa 
he began to mingle with his prauietd|WiMltge 
of commiseration, and horror at wlMllf^iiadi 
hapi^ened, and, as he*was ending hi* $peeeh. 
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he took the under-clothes of the dead, and 
held them up, shewing them stains of blood 
and the holes of the many stabs, calling 
those that had done this act villains and 
bloody murderers. All which excited tlie 
people to such indignation, that they would 
not defer the funeral, but, making a pile of 
tables and forms in the very market-place, 
set fire to it; and every one, taking a brand, 
ran to the conspirators’ houses, to attack them. 

Upon this, Brutus and his whole party 
left the city, and Caisar’s friends joined 
themselves to Antony. Calpurnia, Caesar’s 
wife, lodged with him the best part of the 
property, to the value of four thousand 
talents; he got also into his hands all Cae- 
sar’s papers, wherein were contained jour- 
nals of ^11 he had done, and draughts of 
what he designed to do, which Antony made 
good use of; for by this means he appointed 
what magistrates he pleased, brought whom 
he would into the senate, recalled some from 
exile, freed others out of prison, and all 
this as ordered so by Caesar. The Romans, 
in mockery, gave those who were'thus bene- 
fited the name of Charon itai, since, if put 
to prove their patents, they must have re- 
course to the papers of the dead. In short, 
Antony’s behavior in Rome was very abso- 
lute, he himself being consul, and his two 
brothers in great place ; Caius, the one, 
being praetor, and Lucius, the other, tribune 
of the people. 

While matters went thus in Rome, the 
young Caesar, Caesar’s niece’s son, and by tes- 
tanuhit left his heir, arrived at Rome from 
Apollonia, where he was when his uncle was 
killed.' The first thing he did was to visit 
Antony, as his father’s fiuend. He sj^oke to 
him concerning the money that was in his 
hands, and reminded him of the legacy 
Caesar had made of seventy-five drachmas to 
every Roman citizen. Antony, at first, 
laughing at such discourse from so young a 
man, told him he wished he were in liis 
health, and that he wanted good counsel 
and good friends, to tell liim the burden of 
being executor to Caesar would sit very un- 
leasily upon his young shoulders. This was 
no answer to him; and, when he persisted in 
demanding the property, Antony went on 
treating him injuriously both in word and 
deed, opposed him when he stood for the 
tribune’s office, and, when he was taking 
steps for the dedication of his f^ither’s gold- 
en chair, as had been enacted, he threatened 
to send him to prison if he did not give over 
soliciting the people. This made the’ young 
Caesar apply himself to Cicero, and all those 
that hated Antony ; by them he was recom- 
mended to^^e senate, while he himself 
courted drew together the 

soldi^sHlv]^ their settlements, till Antony 

aed, and gave him a meeting in ‘the 

P^itol, where, after some words, they came 
to alh accommodation. . 


That night Antony had a vf-rv 

dream, fancying tliat his riglit li iml ■ 
thunderstruck. And, some few d-dx? 
he was informed that Caesar was 
take his life. Caesar expluin(.a| 
not believed, so that the brf^ach wis 
made as wide as ever ; each of them hnn7’i 
about all through Italy to engage l,v 
offers, the old soldiers that lay scirtteivd 
their settlements, and to bciiithe fir.stto .svcimi 
the troops that still remained uiidischui r,..j* 
Cicero was at this time the man of grcut. st 
influence in Rome. He made use of all hi 
art to exasiieratc people against Antoiiv. an'I 
at length persuaded the senate to (hlluil 
him a public enemy, to send Cjcsarth.* ilu 
and axes and other marks of honor usiia:;,- 
given to praetors, and to issue orders to llir. 
tius and Pansa, who were tlie coii.siii.s. 
drive Antony out of Italy. The arini. * i,. 
gaged near Modena, and Cmsar himself a a, 
present and took part in the battle. Anto- 
ny was defeated, but both the con.suls u-r- 
slain. Antony, in his flight, was overtak :i 
by distresses of every kind, aiid tlie >\oi>i A 
all of them was famine. But itVas Ins char- 
acter in calamities to be better than at :uiy 
other time. Antony, in misfortune, w.is 
most nearly a virtuous man. It is conim ei 
enough for people, when they fall iiiti ai 
disasters, to discern what is right, and wli.tt 
they ought to do*'^, but there are hut i* \s 
who in such extremities have the stren;.(ili l'> 
obey their judgiinnit, either in doing wkit it 
approves or avoiding what it condemns; ;ui i 
a good many are so weak as to give ^';hv t > 
their habits all the more, and are iiioaiMh 
of using their minds. Antony, on thisec. i- 
sion, was a most wonderful oxami'le t>' li ' 
soldiers. He, who had just quitted so ni c i 
luxury and sumptuous living, made no n, .i- 
culty now of drinking foul water and * 
oil wild fruits and roots. Nay, it 
they ate the very bark of trees, and, ni h-e** 
ing over the Alps, lived upon creatures i>“ 

no one before had ever been willing 

The design was to join the army on the > “• * 
side the Alps, commanded by bei>nn> 
he imagined would stand his 
having done him many good ^ 

Caesar. On coming up and >- 

at hand, finding he had no sort ot ^ 

ment offered him, he resolved t<» r . 
fortune and venture all. His haii 
and disordered, nor had he shavei i ^ ^ 

since his defeat; in this 
dark colored cloak flung over ;•> 

into the trenches of Lepidus, am ? 


iruMi'l. i'- 
offices 


1 f r i 

moved ■ 


her!-’ 


address the army. Some were 
habit, others at his words, so 
not Wking it, ordered the trump* ^ 
that he might be l\eard no jjv. 

raised in the soldiers yet a grea * 


that they resolved to confer 

anrl HrAAflP.d LabIiUS., and ...jhil 


hitn, and dressed Laelius- « — , m 
women’s clothes, aifd sent thei 


his** 


^ 't 
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They advised him without delav to attack 
I^pidus’s trenches, assuring^ him tliata strong 
party would receive him, and, if he wi»ht*<l 
it, would kill Lepidus. Antony, however, 
had no wish for this, but in*xt morninijf 
marched his army t<* pass over the river that 
part<Hl the two camps. Ho was himself the ; 
fii-st man that sb'pned in, ami, as he wt*nt 
throuixh towards tin* (dher bank, he saw 
L.'pidus's soMirrs in <^rt‘at numbers reachiiij^^ 
out their InuidsMo help him, and beatin:^ 
down tln^ works to make him way. Heine: 
»u»tere<i into the camp, and liu<lini' himself 
absolute masn*r. In* nevertheless treated 
la'pidiis with tin* i^reatost cfvilitv, ami ^ave 
liim the title of Katln-r, when )n* .s{H>ke to 
him, ami, thou;::h In* h.-ul fvery tiling at his 
own command, he loft him the honor of he- 
itiif <“alh*d tin* p*m‘ral. 'riiis fair nsaL:<* 
bnuii^ht over to him Munatius IManeus, who 
was not far off with a eou.sidorah|«* force. 
'Thus in ;^reat strenirtli he ropassod the Alp.s, 
h'adin;^ w ith him into Italv s<*v<-nt*‘»*n l«*i;ions 


I they were brought before him, he reganled 
: them joyfully, actually bursting out more 
' than once into laughtt*r, and, when he had 
satiat^'d hitmself with the .night of tln*ui, 
ordcre<l them to he hung uj> alH»ve tin* speak- 
4*r*s place in the forum, thinking tlnis to 
insult tin* dead, while in fact he only i*x|H)sod 
his own wanton ari'oganct*, and his unworth- 
ine.ss to hoUI tin* pow**r that forliiin* ha«l 
given itiin. His uncle Lin'ius ('a*sar, h<*ing 
closely )»ursm*d, t<H>k refugt* with his sister, 
who, when the murderers h;nl broken into her 
house ami wi*re pressing int-o her ehainlM'r, 
im*t th.'in at the tloor, and. «prea<ling out 
ln*r hands. eri»*d out si’\a*ral times. *• You 
shall not kill bueius t'a»s.ar till yoxi first 
de«.pal»li me. who gave your gem*ral his 
birth and in this manner sin* succeeded 
in getting her brotln*r out of •the way, and 
saving hi> life. 

'I'liis 1 1 inm virate w as very hateful t(> the 
. Ib>nians, ami .Xiitony most of all b(»re tin* 

I blanie. bee.tuse l>e was <*l(lej- tliaii ('a*sar, and 


and t'Mi thousand Inuse. b(*sidfs six legions had greater autliru'ily than le'piilus, and 


wliieh In* left in garrison luid'T tin* comma»id ' w ithal ije w as no soon. -r sett led in l»is affairs, 


of Varius. rfine of his familiar friends and ! hut In; ret^rm-d to liis luxurious ;in. I dissoluti? 


bi'on eomj'aj)i‘ins, whom thev used to call by 1 way of lix iug* It.vsides tlie ill ri'putation ho 
til'* uiekname of Cotvlon, * ! gained l>v hi- general behavior, if was some 


t'a'sar. perceiving that ( icero’s wishes were j 
for liberty, had ceased t<» pay any f irther 
regard to him, ami was now employing fin* 
mediation of his frien*!^ to cfum* to a goo<l 
umlersfanding witli .Antony. 'I'liey both met 
tog, ‘tiler with Lepidus in a small island 
where the conference lasted three days. 'Fin* 
empires was soon <l(*termine<l of, it being 
<livi(|e<l amongst them as if it lia<l been lln-ir 
jviternal inln*ritanee, ddnit which g ive them 
all the troul)le was b) agree who slioiiid he ]>ut 
t " di*ath. <*ach of them desiring to destroy 
liis enemies ami to s.ive his friends. Hut, in 
the end, animosity to those they hated enr- 
rit'd the day against resi)eet for relations atid 
atfeetion for frieml.s ; and t'a’sar saf*ririeed 
Cieero to Antony, Antony gave up his uncle 
biiciiis Car'sar, ami Lepidns received j»ermis- 
sion to munler his brother Paulus. or, as 
ethers say, yielderl his hrotlnT to them. I 
'1 ■ not believe any thing ever b>ok place more 
truly savage or harharous than this coni|K)- 
*^!iion, f<ir, in tliis ^excliange of blood for 
I ’<‘*od. they were ecpially guilty of tin* lives 
di' V surrendered and of those they bnik : or. 


considerahh* (li-ad\ aiitage to him his living 
in tlie house (.f I’oinpev tile (ifeat, wiio had 
been as intieh admireif l<tr his lemperainMj 
and liis sober, I'it i/en-like liabit- of Iif«*. as 
ever he w.is f(»r haxiiig triumphed three 
times. 'I'hey cmild leU \\ii)|out ang'T see 
the doors of that iiouse ^)nlt a ,^'lins^ magis- 
trates, o}rK*ers, and envoys, who were shame- 
fully refused admittanee, while it was filled 
insi«le with j*)ayers. juggler-, and drunken 
tiatterers. upnu whfuii wer< spent the grc'at.eKt 

j>artof f.‘ie wealth w hieh viojenee :iiid erm*lty 
ju'ociired. For they did not limit tlienisejves 
the f(»rfeiiur<* of flm enfafes nf such as 
j w<*re |*ros<*ribe«), defrauding tin* widows ami 
I families, nor were they eontent<‘ii with laying 
on <*very |*f>Hsihle kind »»f tax and imposi- 
tion ; but hearing that Hi*veral Hums of moii- 
ev were as well by strangers as citi/.ensof 
Home, <lejH>sib*d in tin* hands of tin* vestal 
virgins, they wa*nt and tof>k the money away 
by force. When it was maiiifest that m thing 
woul 1 ever he enough for Anttuiy. C.'osar 
at last called for a division of property. 'Idie 
army was aliv) divide/1 ls*tw«*en tliej*. u|hui 


!elee<l, more guilty in the case of their! their tiiarch into Maeed/>nia U> make war 
'rien.ls, for whose death.s they lia/1 not even j with l^rutus and Cassius, Lepi lus lieing left 
fi'* justification of hatred. Toconifdete the with the (vmmand of the city. 

• conciliation, the soldiery, coming alxuit j However, after they had crossed the sea 
ii' in, demanded that confirmation should he j ami engag/*d iu oiM?rations of war, encanip- 
-'■'‘■en tjy alliance of marriage ; ! ing in front of the enemy. Antony ^>pf>osit<i 

esar should marry Clodia th/* daughter of | Casnius, aini Ca»gar opjKJsite Brutus. Caenar 
idvia. wife to Antony. This also l>eing i did nothing worth reb; \ing, and all the auc- 
greed to, three hundred persons were put to | cess and victory were .Antony V. In the 
’ ^|h by proscription. Antony gave orders | hatth*, C.esar was completely rtubsd by Bru- 
’ thos/» that were to kill Cicf‘ro, to cut off tus,djis camp taken, he himself visry narrow- 
headland right hand, with which he>ad \f escaping by flight As he himself writesin 
' 5 Ut<*a bis invectives (gainst him ; and, when his Memoirs, he retired before the battle, oo 
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account of a dream which one of his friel^j^ At^idst seditions and wars, Anto] 


had.. But Antony, on the other hand, 
feated Cassius ; though some have Writi 
that he was not actually present in the 
gagement, and only joined afterwards^' the 
pursuit. Cassius was killed, at his owii on-- 
treaty and order, by one of his most trusted 
freedmen, Pindarus, not being aware of Bru- 
tus’s victory. After a few days’ interval, 
they fought another battle, in which Brutus 
lost the day, and slew himself ; and Caesar 
being sick, Antony had almost all the honor 
of the victoiy. Standing over Brutus’s dead 
body, he uttered a few words of reproach 
upon him for the death of his brother Caius, 
who had been executed by Brutus’s order in 
Macedonia in revenge of Cicero ; but, saying 
presently that Hortensius was most to blame 
for it, he gave order for his being slain upon 
his brother’s tomb, and, throwing his own 
scarlet mantle, which w^as of great value, 
upon the body of Brutus, he gave charge to 
one of his own freedmen to take care of his 
funeral. This man, as Antony came to 
understand, did not leave the mantle with 
the corpse, but kept both it and a good part 
of the money that should havo been spent in 
the funeral for himself ; for which he had 
him put to death. 

But Caesar was conveyed to Rome, no one 
expecting tluit he would long survive. An- 
tony, proposing to go to the eastern provinces 
to lay them under contribution, entered Greece 
with a large force. The promise had been 
made that every common soldier should re- 
ceive for his pay five thousand drachmas ; so 
it was likely there wpuld be need of pretty 
severe, taxing and levying to raise money. 
However, to the Greeks he showed at first 
reason and moderation enough ; he gratified 
his love of amusement by hearing the learn- 
ed men di.spute, by seeing the games, and 
undergoing initiation ; and in judicial mat- 
ters he was equitable, taking pleasure in 
‘being styled a lover of Greece, but, above all, 
in being called a lover of Athens, to which 
city he made very considerable presents. 
Thepeopie of Megara wished to let him know 
that they also had something to show him, 
and invited him to come and see their senate- 
house. So he went and examined it, and on 
their asking him how he liked it, told them 
it was A not very large, but extremely rwm- 
OMS.” At the same time, he had a survey 
made of the temple of the Pythian A^xjUg, 
as if he had designed to repair it, ^nd indeed 
he had declared to the senate his intention 
80 to do. A, 

However, leaving Lucius Censorious in 
Greece, he crossed jper into Asia, and there 
laid his hands ouji^e stores of accumulated 
wealth, while IWffgs waited at his door, and 
Queens were rivalling one another, who should 
nake him the greatest presents or appear 
aiidiiMlk charming in his eyes. Thus, whilst 
rip Rome was wearing out his strength 


nothing to do amidst the enjoyni^t! 
peace, let his passions carry him e i , 
to the old course of life that was famiiia^i^ 
him. A set of harpers and pipers, \u ixt* 
and Xuthus, the dancing-nian iVletrudoriH 
and a whole Bacchic rout of the like Asi 11=’ 
exhibitors, far outdoing in license and kif! 
foqnery the pests that had' folio wed out of Ita*. 
ly, came in and possessed the court ; the thin f 
was past patience, wealth of al] kinds h^iil^r 
wasted on objects like these. 'J’Ik; wliole of 
Asia was like the city in Sophocles, loaded 
at one time, ’ 


^with incense in the air, 

Jubilant songs, and outcries of desi)air. 

When he made his entry into Ki>liesus, 
the women met him dressed u]) lik* lin,.. 
chantes, and the men and boys like Sni^rs 
and Fauns, and throughout the town notliiin; 
was to be seen but spears wreatlied about 
with ivy, harps, flutes, and psaltries, Mliil.> 
Antony in their songs was Bacchus the (liv- 
er of joy and the Gentle. And so iiul.t'(l 
he was to some, but to far more ,lhe Devour- 
er and the Savage ; for he would deju ive jit r- 
sons of worth and quality of their 
to gratify villains and flatterers, who 
sometimes beg the estates of men yet liyiu.:, 
pretending they were dead, and, obtaiiiiiii; a 
grant, take possession. He gav(^ his reek 
the house of a Magnfesiaii citizen, as a reward 
for a single highly successful siq^per, aiul. at 
last, when he was proceeding to lay a second 
whole tribute on Asia, Hybreas, sj)eakiii'j: en 
behalf of the cities, took* courage, and toM 
liim broadly, but aptly enough for Ant(ni\ ^ 
taste, “If you can trike two yearly tiilait-N 
you can doubtless give us a coui>le ot snni 
mers and a double harvest time ; ‘Un pi 
it 4 io him in the plaiioest and bohlest nmi . 
that Asia had raised two hundred th('U>‘ 
talents for his service : “ If this has m> 
paid to you, ask your collectors 101 r • 
has, and is all gone, we are ruine» ” ' . j. 
These words touched Antony to le 1 
who was vsimply ignorant of i 

were done in his name ; not that ‘“y ‘ 

indolent, as he was prone to trust o 
all about him. For there was ni 
plicity in his character'; hi..,,), w;i 3 

his faults, but, when he did see 
extremely repentant, and ready “ 
don of those he had injured ; 
acts of reparation, and severe ^ ,))ore 

ments, but his generosity was^ 
extravagant than his .p. ed<re of 

was sharp and insulting, hut - (o 


if it 


^ tiKit 


extravagant than his severity 
was sharp and insulting, but 
was taken off by his readme _ ^ellcon* 
any kind of repartee ; for he to 

tented to’ be rallied, as he was P ‘ 
others. And this freedom of I 
deed, the cause of many ot 
He never imagined or 

liberty in their mirth would flatte 
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him in bnsinessof consequence, not knoein^lpDe up tl»e river on <»ither hank, part 

how common it is with parasites to mix thelt^^ming out of tlie city to see the si^:ht. The 
flattery with bokliiess, as confectioners do^fpiarket-piace was tpiite (Mupticd, ainl Anh>ny 
their sweetmeats witii somethinsr biting, tof kll^was left alone sitting: U|>ori the trihu- 
prevent the sense of satiety. 'J'heir freedojns - tid’l^while the word went thrt>^l^dl all th»» 
and impertinences at tiible were designed j inultitinie, that Venus wa.s ctuue ti> feast 
expressly to give to their obsequiousness in [with Hacchus, ft>r th«* coiiimon pwwl of Asia, 
council the aiy of being not complaisance, I On her arrival. Antony sent to inviU* her to 
but conviction. j supper. She thoui^ht it litter he sliouM 

Such %*ing his teiiii>f>r, the last and crown - 1 c'otiie to lier ; so. w illing to show his gotul- 


ing mischief^ thift coultl l>+*fall him came in 
the love of t’hs^patra, to awaken uiul kindle 
to fnrv [>a.ssit»ii8 that as yet lay still and dm- 
inaiit 111 his nature, and to stifle and tiiially 
corrupt any (‘lenients that Vet made re>i>t- 
anceiuliim, of gooilin*>s and a sound judg- 
ment. He fell into the snare thus. When 
making preparatiom for the Parthian war. he 
sent to comniaivd her to make her pt'rM>nel 
appearane»‘ in (Cilicia, to answer an accusa- 
tion. that she had given great as.sistance. in 
the late wars, to (’assius. I)» Hius, wlio wius 
sent on this message, had m> sooner sovii her 
faee, and remarked her adroitness and sub- 
tlety in sjM*eeh, but he felt convinc<*d that 
Antony wiMikl not so niiich as think of giv- 
ing any molestation to a woman like this; 
on the contrary, ^he would Ive the first in 
favor w ith liMii. Solo* set himself ;is once 
to pay his eonrt to the Kgyptian, and gave 
her his advic'c, to go," in the IIonieri<‘ 
style, to ( 'ilieia. “in h(^ b<*st attire.’* and 
bade her fe.'ir mdliiiig from Antony, tlie 
gentlest ami kindest of soMiers. Sin* Ir I , 
some faith in fhew<n*dsof Delliu.H, but inon* 
in her own attractions; wbieli, having for- 
merly iS <’(.nninended her to ('a*sar and (he 
young ('miMis I’ompey. she <lid not <lonbt 
might prove yet more successful with .\nto- 
nv. riieir a(*quaintanc<* was w ith her w lien 
a girl, young, and ig-norant of the world, but 
she was to meet AnbAiv in the time <d life 
when women’s bf'anty is most sph-ndid, ami 
their int'dh'cts arc in full maturity. She 
made great preparation for her journey, of 
money, gifts, and ornaments of value, sneh 
as so wealthy a kingilom might atfonl, but; 
she brought w ith her her surest hojM-s in In r , 
own magic arts ami charms. 

.*>he received several letters, botli from j 
Antony and from bis friends, to summon ; 
her, but she took no account of these orders ; , 
and at last, as if in mockery of them, she 
earne sailing up the river Cy«iims. in a barge 
"ith gilded stem and outspread sails of 
pur|»le, while oars of silver Iw-at time to the 
luiisic of flutes and fifes and harps. *She 
herself lay all along, under a canopy of cloth 
of gold, dreased as Venus in a picture, and | 
*>eautitul young boys, like painted Cupids, 
8t<HKl on each side to fan her. Her maids 
"ere dresse<i like Sea Nymphs and Graces, 
f^oine steering at the rudder, some working 
at the roj>es. The perfumes diffused them- 
selves from the vessel to the • shore, which 
"f^as covered with multitudes, part following 


humor ami <'ourt<*sy. In* complied, ami went. 
H*‘ loinid tin' pn*para( i<)iiN to receive Itini 
niagnilicent beytunj expression, kut nothing 
S4» admirable .-is the gn at number of lights ; 
for on a sudden (here was li*t «low iii alb»geth- 
t‘r s»> great a nuinber t>f branches with 
lights in them so ingenii>nsly jlisj^tsed, somo 
in squares, ami some in c*H(i*Ies. (hat iho 
whob‘ thing w:is a spei*(acle tlTiit has seklom 
been i‘qiia!led for bi auty. 

'The next day. Antony invited ln*r to sup- 
per, .and was very de>^irons to outdo her ;is 
wadi in magnifie'’nc<* as contrivain*e ; Init he 
found he wa-. alt«*getln‘i beab n in both, and 
was so w«‘l! convinced of it. tli.al In* was hiin- 
si if the lirst to ji-st and nnsdi .at his poverty 
<d' wit. ainl fiis rustic aw k wardin'ss. Mn*, 
j'erc.eiviug that his railery was broad ami 
gro-'S. and savored more of the soldier thati 
(lie courti> r. rejoined in tin* same taste, ami 
b‘ll into it at •)m’e, without any sort of reluc- 
lanee or reserve. Tor h< r actual beautv, it 
is .sai<l, was not in il^' lf .so remarkable that 
m»ne <a*uld be eomjtared with her, or that no 
om* I'ould see her wilh(»nt being struck hy it, 

; but the ('ontact of her presene»*, if you lived 
i with her, wa.s i rresi.st i bh* ; the attaaeLmn of 
I her person, joining with the (diarm of her 
I conversat i<iii , ami tin* ehaiacfer (hat attended 
all she .said or did, was .somei hing hew it«di ing. 
It was a pleasure merely (o hear the souml 
of In-r voi«*e, with whieli, like an in.strumeiit 
of many string^s, she c*ould pass Irorn ooti 
language to another ; so that there were few 
t>f the harharian nations that she auswert'd 
by an iril^Tjtreter; to most of them she Hjsiko 
herself. 't.s to t)i^'.^thio])ians. d roglodytes, 
IfehrewH, Araliilitis, .'Syrians, Me*IeH. l*ar- 
thians. ami many 'other.s, who,se langiiago 
she had learnt ; wliieli was all the more siir- 
pri.sii g, because most of (he kings her ]>re<I((v 
ees.sors scarcely gave thenmelves tl^y trouble 
b) acquire the Kgyptian t^^uigu", aiia^eyeral 
of them qiiiU^ abamlonefl the Mm-edonian. 

AnU>ny was so captivated by her, that, 
while Fiilviahis wife maintTtine<( his quarrel* 
ill Il>ime against hy a^;tua1 forc«* of 

arms, and the Harthia^ troops, eonirnamled 
by J..ahienus (tbe p^mTals having 

made him commamIer-H||diief), were ass<jim- 
bled in Mesopotamia, aBljL ready to enter 
Syria, he could yet suffer fimiself to be caiw 
ricfl away by her to Alexandria, there tO 
keep holiday, like a Ixiy, in ploy 
sloii, squandering and fooling 
meuts that most costly, as Antiph^^|i||0|| 
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all valuables, time. They had a sort of Were Antony serious or disposed to mirtf 
company, to which they gave a particular she had at any moment some new 
name, calling it that of the Inimitable Livers, charin-to meet his wishes ; at every tun, 
The members entertained one another daily was upon him, and let him escape Iut neith!- 
iii turn, with an extravagance of expendi- by day nor by night. She played at dice \^iu 
ture beyond measure or belief. Philotas, a him, drank with him, hunted with him ; an! 
physician of Amphissa, who was at that when-he exercised in arms, she was th.*re I 
time a student of medicine in Alexandria, see. At night she would .go ^ranibliuf^r 
used to tell my grandfather Lamprias, that, him to disturb and torment l)eople at^ thf.j 
having some acquaintance with one of the doors and windows, dressed like aVuvant 
royal cooks, he was invited by him, being a woman, for Antony also wbntdii servaiit' 
young man, to come and see the sumptuous disguise, and from these expeditions hf* 
preparatioi^ for supper. So he was ta^en came home very scurvily answered, amKom,. 
into the kitchen, where he admired the pro- times even beaten severely, though most juo 
digious variety of all thing**; but particularly, pie guessed who it was. However, the A1 
seeing eight wild boars roasting whole, says exandrians in general liked it all ^Y.‘i 
he, ‘‘ Surely you have a great number of enough, and joined good humorodly am 
guests.” The cook laughed at his simt)licity, kindly in his frolic and play, saying thn 
and told him there were not above twelve to were much obliged to Antony for actim,^ lii- 
sup, but that every dish w as to be served up tragic parts at Rome, and keeping his 
just roasted to a turn, and if any thing was for them. It would be trifling without t ui 
but one minute ill-timed, it was spoiled; to be particular in his follies, but his tidiiiu 
“And,” said he, “ maybe Antony wdll sup must not be forgotten. He went out out 
just now, maybe not this hour, maybe ho day to angle with Cleopatra, and, Innug st 
will call for wine, or begin to talk, and will unfortunate as to catch nothing in the jtn s 
put it off. So that,” he continued, “it is ence of his mistress, he gave sec^imt ordtrstt 
not one, but many suppers must be had in the fishermen to dive under water, ami )>ii 
readiness, as it is impossible to guess at his fishes that had been already taken upon hi 
hour.” This was l^hilotas’s story ; who related hooks; and these he drew so fast tluit tin 
besides, that he afterwards came to be one of Egyptian perceived it. But, feigning t:n a 
the medical attendants of Antony’s eldest admiration, she told everybody how d.'xt. r 
son by Fulvia, and used to be invited pretty ous Antony was, am^ invited them next da 
often, among other companions, to his table, to come and see him again. So, when 
when he w^as not supping with his father, number of them had come on board tlu* tidi 
One day another physician had talked loud- ing boats, as soon as he had let down In 
ly, and given great disturbance to the com- hook, one of her servants was betorelian 
pany, wdiose mouth -Philotas stopped with with his divers, and fixed upon his hook 
this . ‘sophistical syllogism: “In some states salted fish from Pontus. Anton}, loMn 
of fever the patient should take cold w’ater ; his line give, drew up the prey, «^ud wluu. n 
every one who has a fever is in some state may be imagined, great laughter eu<ue< 
of fever; therefore in a fever cold water “Leave,” said Cleopatra, 

should alw'ays be taken.” The man w^as general, to us poor sovereigns of 1 Inn o> . ^ 

quite struck dumb, and Antony’s son, very Canopus; your game is cities, proMian 
much pleased, laughed aloud, and said, and kingdoms.” ^ . 

“ Philotas, I make you a present of all you Whilst he was thus diverting 
see there,” pointing to a sideboard covered engaged in this boy’s V protli* 

with plate^ Philotas thanked him much, but arrived; one from Rome, that nf' 
was far enough from ever imagining that a Lucious and his wdfe Fulvia, a ^ 
boy of his age could dispose of things of that quarrels among themselves, haa join < 
value. Soon after, however, the plate was against Caisar, and ‘having lost :iiK ‘ 
all brought to him, and he was desired to out of Italy ; the other bringing i 

set his mark upon it; and when he put it news, that Labienus, at the ne.u c 
away ffom him, and was afraid to accept the thjans, was overrunning " ]oiii 

present, “What ails the man?” said he tes and Syria as far as slt^ 

that brought it; “ do you know that he who So, scarcely at last rousing himse ^ 
gives you this is Antony’s son, wKo is free and shaking off the fumes f^r 

to give it, if it were all gold? but if you will to attack the Parthians, and w( ' j.^nien 
be advised by me, I would counsel you to Phoenicia; but, upon the receip , 
accept of the value in money from us; for able letters from Fplvia, tunie ^ jj, h 
there may be amongst the rest some antique with two hundred 

or famous piece of workmanship, which way, receiving such of ms ' , th 

Afitony w’ould, be sorry to part with.” These from Italy, he was given to ^ ^ 

anecdotes my grandfather told us Philotas Fulvia was the sole cause o ^ ^ 

used frequently to relate. man of a restless spirit an * 

To return to Cleopatra; Plato admits four withal her hopes were 
linvtA of flatterv- but she had a thousand. Italv would force Antony I 
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But ithappenM that Fulvia, as she was com- 
ing to meet her husband, fell sick by tlie way, 
and di»*d at .Sicyon, so that an accommoda- 
tion was the more easily made. For when 
he reached Italy, and Cirsar showwi no in- 
tention of laying any thing to his charge, and 
)je on his part shilttxi the blame of every 
thing on Fulvta, tjiose that w'ere friends to 
them would not suiter that the tim*‘ should be 
sjHOit in hniking narrowly into the plea, but 
made a recomdliUtiim first, and th«*n a parti- 
tion of tin* empire bi-tween them, taking as 
their boundary the Ionian Sea, the »*asl4*rn 
provitices falling to Antony, to Ca‘s;ir the 
western, and Africa being* hdl to Lepidus. 
And an agiw*ment was m.ide, that every one 
in th«*ir turn, as they thought tit, shoul«l 
make their friemls consuls, when they tiid not 
ch«H)M«* to take olliees themselves. 

I'liese terms wer*? w-dl approvetl of. but 
vet it w;is tlmught some cK^st-r tie would be 


(It'siiable ; ami for this, forttme <)tfert*<l <><•- 
casioM. Cjcsar had an elder sister, m»t of the 


Antony, asking where it was to be. “ Then*, ** 
Siiid he, jx>inting tiie a<lmiral-gallev, a 
ship of six banks of oars, “ that is the only 
hou.s«* that l*om|^‘V is heir to of his father's.^* 
Ami this In* saiti, r**lleeting u|>tm Atjt<»ny, 
who was then in j>osse.ssion of his fatljer*s 
house. Having fixed tin* ship t>u Inn* aii- 
cln»rs, and b>rm«‘d a bridgeway fn>m the 
pnuuout<*ry to eoiiduot »*n l>oard of her, ho 
gave thmn a ct)rdial weh'oim*. And when 
they Iwgaii to gi-ovv warm, and j*‘st,s wen) 
passing fre.*ly on Aiitony iind 1'h‘opatra’s 
l«>ves. Mena^i. the jtirab*. N^hisp.*rt*d lV>m|M*y 
in the ear, *• Shall I, ” said he, “ eul the 
<Mbles, anil make yon mast4*r m>( of Sicily 
only and Sarilinia, but of the \\hol«* Kmnau 
empire?” I’oinpey. having considered a 
little while, returned him answer, “ Meims, 
tins might have been done without acipiaint- 
ing me; now we mn-t re>t eontent ; I do not 
break my word.” And so. liaving been en- 
tertained by the other two in their turns, ho 
set sail lor .Sieilv. 


whole blood, for Attia wa.s his motluT’s name, 
hers Am'liaiia. This sister, Octavia, he was 
extremely jitRiohed to, as, indeed, she was. it 
is said, (pute a wonder of a woman. Her 
liusband, Tains Marcellus, had die<l not long 
before, and Antonv was now a widower by 
the d**ath of Fulvia ; for, though he did not 
disavow the jiassion he had lor Tleopatra, 
yet In* disowneil any thi^»‘ of marriage, rea- 
son, as yet, upon’ this point, still maintaining 
the debate against the charms of tim lyg 'p- 
tiaii. Kveryliody coinmrred in promoting 
this new arlliaiice,,fnlly exj»ectiiig that with 
the beauty, honor, and jn udeM<*e of ()<*t.avia, 
when her company should, as it was certain 
it would, hav(* (‘iigaged his alTections, all 
Would be kef)t in the safe ami happy course 
of frieiidsliip. So, both parties being . agreed, 
tliey went to Borne t<f Celebrate the nupli.iis, 
the sf'iiate dispensing with tin* law by whi<*h 
a w idow' was not permitte<l to marry till ten 
months after the rleatli of her husband. 


j .After till* treaty was completral. Antony 
' de.Npatehed Venii.lins into Asia, to clieok 
, tin* mlv.ince of tie* Parthi.aiis, while he. :iS a 
I eoinplinient tt> ('a*>.ar. aeeepted tije olliee of 
1 priest ti» till* deeeased Ta'sar. And in .any 
' .st.ate alT.iir and matter of ■I’onseipienee. they 
i both beh.ived tlieniselves witli inueh consiil- 
j •■ration and friendliness for ••a<*h olln r. Hut 
j it aunoved .\ntonv, tli.il in all tli'-ir amuse- 
; im*rits, on any trial ol skill «>r fortune. (Jjo- 
j sar should l>e eoiist.inlly viel4)ri(ms. He had 
with him an lygyptian divin r. oin* of ihoM*^ 
who cahailate n.ilivities, who, either to mako 
Iii.H court b> (_'] -opat ra. or that by I he ruled 
of his art he found it to be so, oj»enly de- 
clar«‘d to him, that tlifiiigh the fortune that 
attemled liim was l>right ami glorious, yet 
it was ov«'r.shadowed l»v Ckesar's; and a<l- 
vised him to keep hirn.si'jf as far dist.int an 
he could from that young man ; “ lot your 
lienius." sai<l he, “ drea<ls his ; when al*s<*iit 
• from him yours is ]>tond ami brave, but irt 


Sextus Pompeius was in po.s.s«*ssion of his presimce unmanly ami dejected;" and 
Sicily, :ind with his ships, under tin* com- incidents that occurred ap|*eared to show 
maud of Menas, the pirat**, and Menecnib’s. that the Kgyptian s(K)ke truth. For when* 
infesb’d the Italian coast, that no \a'SH"l8 ever they cast lots for any playful j>urjM>H<!, 


durst v«*ntnn^ into those .seas. S»*xtns had 
behaved with mucB humanity towards An- 
tony, having received his mother when she 
llefi with Fulvia. and it was therefore judged 
tit that he al.sr^ .hIiouM be received into the 
peace. ''I’hey ir\et near the promontory of 
Mis.uiuin, by the mole of the pKu t, Pompey 
having his fleet at anchor close by, and .\n- 
t'uiy and Cjesar their troops drown Ufj all 
along the .shore. There it was concludeil that 
^*xtus should quietly enjoy the government 
Sicily and Sardinia, he conditioning {(> 
?our the seaa of all pirates, and to lien d m 
. corn every year to Rome, 
ibis agreed on, they invited one anotlier 
to supper, and by lot it fell to Poinp^^’s 
mni to give the first entertainment, and | 


or threw dice, Aubmy was still th • loser; 
an 1 rcjwatedlv, whon they fought ganie- 
coeks <ir quails, (.kesar’s ha<l the victory. 
I'his gave Antony a secret Uispli'y^re, and 
made him put the more contideuce in the 
skill of his Kgyptian. Sf>. I -avdig the man- 
agement his hfurie affairs to C.'esar, he 
left Italy, and tofjk OcLivia. who had labdy 
iKirne him a daughb^r, along wdlh him into 
Gn»«*ce. 

Here, whilst he winb recl in Athena, he 
recrdveil the first n-ws of V^mtidius’s suc- 
cesses over the Parthians, of his having 
feate<l them in a battle, having slain Labi- 
emis and Pharnaiiab's, the Ix'st general their 
king, Ilyrodes, jiossegsed. For tlie celebra^ 
ting of which be made a public feast through 
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Greece, and for the prizes which were con- there, and also the kings of the Alb * 
tested at Athens he himself acted as steward, and Iberians, and marched victorious^^^T^* 
and, leaving at home the ensigns that are as Caucasus, by which means the 
carried before the general, he made his pub- Antony’s arms had become great 
lie appearance in a gown and white shoes, barbarous nations. 
with the steward’s wands marching before; He, however, once more, upon some 
and he performed his duty in taking tlie favorable stories, taking offence 
combatants by the neck, to* part them, when sar, set sail with three hundred 
they had fought enough. ftaly, and, being refused ijdmittancM* to 

When the time came for him to set out port of Brundusium, made for 
for the war, he took a garland from the There his wife Octavia, who „ came f,-,)?’ 
sacred olive, and, in obedience to some Greece with him, obtained leave to visit li»r 
oracle, he filled a vessel with the water of brother, she being then great with cliiM 
the Clepsydra, to carry along with him. Tn having already borne her husband a socotid 
this interval, Pacorus, the Parthian king’s daughter; and a^' she was on lam wuv, she 
son, who was marcliing ii.to Syria with a met Caesar, with his two friends A^lij,I,;^ 
large army, was met by V'^entidius, who gave and Maecenas, and, taking these two 
him battle in the country of Cyrrhestica, with great entreaties and lamentiitiuns sh* 
slew a large number of his men, and Pacorus told them, that of the most ^i tunate woiuan 
among the first. This victory was one of upon earth, she was in danger of beromin;; 
the most renowned achievements of the Ko- the most unhappy; for as yet every oiip's 
mans, and fully avenged their defeats under eyes were fixed upon her as tin* wife aiai 
CrassLis, the Parthians being obliged, after sister of the two great commaiKb'rs. but. it 
the loss of three battles successively, to kee.}) rash counsels should prevail, and war eii>u,‘, 
themselves within the bounds of Media and “ 1 shall be miserable,” said she, “withmit 
Mesopotamia. Ventidius was not willing to redress; ^or on what side soeveivvv’toiy falls, 
push his good fortune furthei , for fear of 1 shall be sure to be a loser.” C’;e.sar was 
raising some jealousy in Antony, but turning overcome by these entreaties, and advuiu't d 
his arms against those that had quitted the in a peaceable temper to Tarcntiini, wlv'ro 
Homan interest, he reduced them to their those that were present beheld a most state ly 
former obedience. Among the rest, he be- spectacle; a vast army drawn up by tlri 
sieged Antiochus, king of Commagene, in shore, and as great ^.fleet in the harbor, all 
tlie city of Samosata, who made an offer of without the occurrehce of any act of has. 
a thousand talents for his pardon, and a tility; nothing but the salutations of fricmK 
promise of submission to Antony’s com- and other expressions of joy and kiiuiiu'ss, 
mauds. But Ventidius told him that he passing from one armament to tlic otlcr. 
must send to Antony, who was already on Antony first entertained Cajsar, tliis ubo 
his niiyrch, and liad* sent word to Ventidius being a concession on Caesar’s j'lirt to lus 
to make no terms with Antiochus, wishing sister; and when at length an jif^rcum'iii 
that at any rate this one exploit might be was made between them, that Caesar slum ' 
ascribed to him, and that people miglit not give Antony two of his legions to si‘f\ •' 
think that all his successes were won by his in the Parthian war, and that Antonv 
lieutenants. The siege, however, w'^as long in return leave with him a hundred 
protracted; for when those within found galleys, Octavia further obtained of h»n 
their offers refused, they defended them- band, besides this, twenty light ' 

selves stoutly, till, at last, Antony, finding her brother, and of her brother, a 
he was doing nothing, in shame and regret foot for her husband. Afv to 

for having refused the first offer, was glad good friends, Caesar went iminedi.i 
to make an accommodation with Antiochus make war with Pompey to conqnm > | 
for three hundred talents. And, having And Antony, leaving in Caesar s c ro 
given some orders for .the affairs of Syria, wife and children, and his childu ‘^ . 
he returned to Athens; and, paying Venti-, former wife Fulvia, set sail ^ ]aia 

dius thei* honors, he well deserved, dismissed But the mischief that thus 
him to receive his triumph. He is the only still, .the passion for Cleopatra, ^ .^,,<1 

man that has ever yet triumphed for vie- thoughts had seenied to have to 

tories obtained over the Parthian^; he was charmed into oblivion upon his app 
of obscure birth, but, by means of Antony’s Syria, gathered strength I’lato’s 

friendship, obtained an opportunity of show’- out into a flame. And, in fin^j, hunr'® 
ing his capacity, and doing great things; restive and rebellious horse oi 
and his making such glorious use of it gave soul, flinging off all good 
new credit t^ the current observation about counsel, and breaking fairly i^^ 

Caesar and Antony, that they were more for- Fbiiteius Capito to bring 
tunate in what they did by their lieutenants Syria. To whom at her 
than in their own persons. For Sossius, small or trifling present, 
also, had great success, and Canidius, whonof Syria, Cyprus, great part of A ’ * part » 

Armenia, defeated the people | of Judaea which produces balm. 
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Arabia where the Nabathieans extend to the before \is due time; and all he ilid wn» done 
outer aea; profuae gifts which much dis- without j>«Tfi‘ct consideration, as by a man 
pleased the Romans. For alUiough he had who had no control over his faculties, 

invested several private persons in great who, under t lie e<T*H:ts of some drug or magh'» 
governments and kingdoms, and la^reaved was still looking bjfck elst^whei'e, ami w la»HO 
many kingsof tlieirs, as .Vntigonus of Judiva, t»bjeet wiw much more t4) IiusUmi his return 
whose head he cau8«*d to be struck off (tin* than to coiupuT his enemies, 
first example of that punishment btdiig in- Fc»r, first of all, when lie should have 
flieted on a king)*, yet nothing stung the Uo- taken uj> his w inU‘r-<jiiarters in Arineiiia, U) 
mans like the shame of these honors pui«l to refn^sh his nnm, w'ho were tin'll with long 
C’let>patra. , Their dissatisfaction w as aiig- inarciies, having ct»ine at least eight thousionl 
luenUnl also hy his aeknow ledging as his own i furli»ngs, ainl then have taken the advantagt) 
the tw in childn n he liad by ln*r, giving them I in the l>t‘ginning t)f tin* spring to invathi 
the name of Alexander ami Cleopatra, and Media. b*‘for«‘ tii«‘ Parthians wen^ out of 
atlding, as their surnainesf the titles of Sun w inter-tjuart4‘rs, lie had not palieiuM* U> 
and Moon. Hut he who knew how to put a ex|s*et his tiim*, hut inarehed into tin* pro v- 
gooil color on the na^st dishonest action, ince of Atropatene, leaving Armenia on 
would say, that the gr«‘atn<*ss of tlie Roman the h*ft liainl, and laid w:iste. all that 
empire consisPai more in giving than in lak- eountrv. Sceondly. his hast^ was st) great, 
ing kingiloins. aiul that the way to carry no- that he left behind the engines absiilntely 
hie hlcMsl through tlie world was by begetting [ re«piireil for any siege, which followed the 
in (‘Very place a in‘w line ami series of kings; eainp in three hundred w.-igons, ami, among 
liis owfi ancester had thus been Ixnn (»f Her- tin* re>t,.» rain eigljty feet long; noin* of 
cnles; Hercules had not limited his ho|M*s of wliieh was it p(»'sihle, if l»>st or damaged, p) 
progeny to a single worn)*, nor f<‘ared any repair or to make the like, as the proviiiet's 
law like ^joUm's, or any audit of pnutreation, of the npj er Asia pro«lnce no tret*M long or 
hut had freely let nature take her w ill in the liard enough for stn li uses. Nevei theless, 
foundation and first coininenoerneiit of many he left tin in .all Itelhinl. as .amen* im|M*di- 
fainiJie.s. ment to his speed, in tin* eliarge of a detaeh 

After Phraatt‘8 had killed his father Hyro- ment und- r tin* i'omrnand of Sfalianus, tho 
(ies, and taken |K)s.se8.sion of his kingdom, wagon-ollieer. He iiims. lf Iai«l siege to 
many of the l*arthian.s left their (anmtrv; I’hraata, a princij'al eily of tin* king of 
among tluj rest MoincJ^s, a man of gr<*a( dis- M<‘<iia. wliejadii were tli.at king’s w iie and 
tinclicm and authority, sought refuge with \n- children. And when aetnaliieed pr«)Ved tlio 
tony, who, lo<»king on his case as simihu to gn*atin‘SM of his error in le vying tin* siegn 
Unit of 'riieinistoch's, and likening his ow n o|>- train i>ehiinl Irim. he had nothing for it hut 
uleina* and magnanimity to tliose of the former t» eoiin* nj* and raise a moinni .against tln^ 
Tersian kings, gav(3 him three citi<*.s, Laris.sa, walls, with inlinile lals)r and great loss of 
Arethu.sa, and lIiera|Milis. which wasformerly tiiin*. Meatitinn* I’hraates, coming d<»wn 
called Hamhyce. Hut when tin* king of J^ir- with a huge army, and hearing that the 
thia soon n*calh‘d him, giving him his word wagons were left behind with tin* battering 
and honor for hi.s nafcty, Antony was not <*ngine.s, .sent a strong party of horse, )»y 
unw illing to give him k*a*v<* l(» return, hoping which Statianus was snrpriKe<|, he hiniHeff 
tljcr(*hy to surprise I’hraates, w ho W(»uld he an«i ten thousand ol his men slain, tin* eii- 
licve that p(*ac(* would contiiiin* ; for he only I giije-, all broken in pieceM, many taken 
made th(Mieiiiaiid of him, that he should send ' pi isoner.s, and, among tin.* rest, king I’olo- 
hack the Roman ensigns wliich were taken , mon. 

when Cras.sus wasslain, and tin* pri.Honers that | J'his great miscarriagn! in lhe*o|M'ning of 
remaiin»d y(*t alive. This doin*, In* sent (’h o- ; the eani[»aign mmrh disomr.iged Aiitony’n 
patra into Kgyi»t,‘ and luarclied through Ara- j army, and Arlavasdes. king of A’lnenia, 
hia and Arimuiia ; and, w hen his forces came I (h- 'iding that the Itoman j>r<is|M*etH were 
together, and were joined by those of lii.sjbjid, withdrew with all his (onu-H frotn the 
confed(.*rate kings (oi whom then* were very j camp, although he had been the oiiief pro- 
many, andthejno8tconsid(!rable, Artavasde.s, ; iiiot^T of the war. J In^ Partliians, encouni- 
kiiig of Armenia, who came at tin* ln*ad of ! g«*d by their Bucce.s.s, cann* up to tin* Konianii 
six thousand hbrse and seven thuu.saiid hxd), j at the h^ege, and gave thei.i manv alfrotiU; 
he made a general muster. There apfs-ared i ut>on which Antony, fearing that tin; deH|>oii- 
sfixty thousand Roman fcKit, l(;n thou.saiid deucy, and alarm of his soldiers would only 
hors43, Spaniards and Gauls, who counh^d as grow w<jrse if he let tln in lie idle, taking all 
Romans ; and, of other nations, horse and the hors(*, ten legions, a<id thn;e. f>ni;U>rian 
f(X)C thirty thousand. And th<?se great prep- colior^.^ of h(;avy infantry, r(*solved to go out 
arations, that put the Indians lieyfTiid Hac- and forage, designing by thw means JU> 
tria into alarm, and made all Asia shake, draw the enemy with more advantage to a 
were all, we are told, rendered use h^s to him battle. To eff^t this, he marched a day's 
Ijecause of Cleopatra. For, in order to pa.ss ‘journey froni his camp, and, 0iidwg the 
the winter with her, the war was pushed on Parthians hovering about, in Ifjijlpii IH to 
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attack him while he Was in motion, he gave serted by his soldiers, who would suff 
orders for the signal of battle to be hung 'thing rather than wintering in 
out in the encampment, but, at the same To preveiit which, he had recours^ t " 
time, pulled down the tents, as if he meant following deceit : he gave order to tho 
not to fight, but to lead his men home again ; men who had made most acquaintano 
and so he proceeded to lead them past the the Roman soldiers, not to pursue to 
enemy, who were drawn up in a half-moon, when they met them foraging, but to ff 
hi^ orders being that the horse should charge them to carry off some provision • mo ^ 
as soon as the legions were come up near that tjiey should praise their valor am^r’ 
enough to second them. The Parthians, dare that it was not without just reasoi ti 
standing still while the Romans marched by their king looked upon the Romaii’^ as thl* 1 

them, were in great admiration of their vest men in the world. This done, upon flutiT 
army, and of the exact discipline it obr opportunity they rode nearer in, and, draw ' 

served, rank after rank passing on at equal up their horses by Jhe men, began to nn ile 
distances in perfect order mid silence, their tony for his obstinacy ; that whereas Pin aatr 
pikes all ready in their hands. But when desired nothing more than peace, and ali oc^ 
the signal was given, and the horse turned casion to show how ready he was to sav^ the 
short upon the Parthians, and with loud lives of so many brave soldiers, he. on the 
cries charged •them, they bravely received contrary, gave no opening to any fritnidlv 
them, though they were at once too near for offers, but sat awaiting the arrival of the 
bowshot; but the legions, coming up with two fiercest and worst enemies, winter and 
loud shouts and rattling of their arms, so famine, from whom it would be hard for 
frightened their horses and indeed the men them to make their escape, even with all 
themselves, that they kept their ground no the good-will of the Parthians to help tlnMii. 
longer. Antony pressed them hard, in Antony, having these reports from many 
great hopes that this victory should put an hands, began to indulge the hopfj nevci ihe- 
end to the war; the foot had them in pur- less, he would not send any message to the 
suit for fifty furlongs, and the horse for Parthian till he had put the question to thtse 
thrice that distance, and yet, the advantage friendly talkers, whether what they said was 
summed up, they had but thirty prisoners, said by order of their king. Receiving answer 
and there were but fourscore slain. So that that it was, together with new encouragemfiit 
they were all filled with dejection and dis- to believe them, he sat^ some of his frifmds to 
couragement, to consider, that when they demand once more the standards and pris- 
were victorious, their advantage was so oners, lest, if he should ask nothing, he miKlit 
small, and that when they were beaten, they be supposed to be too thankful to, have h ave 
lost so great a number of men as they had to retreat ip quiet. The Parthian kini? 
done when the carriages were taken. made answer, that as for the standards and 

The next day, having put the baggage in prisoners, he need not trouble himself; but 
order, they inarched back to the camp before if he thought fit to retreat, he might do it 
Phraata, in the way meeting with some when he pleased, in peace and safety. Some 
scattering troops of the enemy, and, as they few days, therefore, bein^ spent in collectimj 
marched further, with greater parties, at the baggage, he set out upon his march. On 
length with the body of the enemy’s army, which occasion, though there was no man of 
fresh and in good order, who defied them to his time like him for addressing a multitmk, 
battle, and charged them on every side, and or for carrying soldiers with him by the foroj 
it was not without great difficulty that they of words, out of shame and sadness he eoui< 
reached the camp. There Antony, finding not find in his heart to speak hiinselt. a> 
that his me*n had in a panic deserted the de- employed Domitius' iEnobarbus. And som 
fence of the mound, upon a sally of the of the soldiers resented it, as an ^ 

Medes, resolved to proceed against them by ing of them ; but the greater 
decimation, as it is called, which is done by the true cause, and pitied it, and ^ ^ j 

dividing the soldiers into tens, and, out of rather a reason why they on their 
every teif, putting one to death, as it liappens treat their general with more respec 
by lot. The rest he gave orders should have, obedience than ordinary. • 
instead of wheat, their rations of corn in Antony had resolved to return by 
barley. f way he came, which was ^brouga 

The war was now become ^ievous to both country clear of all trees; but a ^ 
parties, and the prospect of its continuance Mardian came to him (one p 
yet more fearful to Antony, in respect that conversant with the manners of the l a ^ 
he was threatened v^ith famine; for he could and whose fidelity to the Romans 
no longer forage without wounds and slaugh- tried at the, battle where the 
te^^ And Ph^ptes, on the other side, was lost), and advised him to keep the his 

full of a^u|(B^nsion that, if the Romans close on his right hand, and not to exi 
were to papBt in carrying on the siege, the^ men, heavily armed, in a broad, 
autumn alpe^quinox being past and the air j country, to the attacks of a 
already c^dsing in for cold, he should be de- of light-horse and archers ; tha 
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with fair promises bad nei^uaded “him from | Titiustht'quiestorsnat^heti the sfandanla and 
the siep^ on purpose tliat ne might with more ; turned them round, u[>bniiding Gallus with 
ease out him off in his retreat ; ImiI, if so he j thus leatling so many brave men to destruc- 
pleased, he would conduct him by nearer ■ lion. Hut when he on the other side rovilfd 
route, on which moreover ho shoulti fiiiii the him again, and commanded tlie men that 
iieces.siiries for his army in greater abundance. I were al>i>ut him to stand firm, 'ritiiis made 
Antony u|x>n this began to consi<ier what , his retreat, and (lallus, charging the enemies 
was best to Ikj done ; he was unwilling t4> * in th«* front., was tuicompaased lA* a iKVrt^ that 
8**em to^ have any mistrust of the Parthiaiis fell ujH>u his rear, wl)icli at length |H'roeiviug, 
after th»*ir treatv; but, ht>Idiug it t«> be r'*ally he sent a m»*S‘<engt‘r to tlemaud succor, liut 
In'st to nianeh his army the short-i'r and moi‘t‘ the commaii«l(>rs of the heavy infantry, (^an- 
inhabitetl way, he demanded of the .Manlian J idius amongst others, a partiirular favoriU> of 
»om«* assurance of his faith, who offered him- .Viitony’s. seem l»ere to have conimittsal a 
self to be bound until th^ army came safe j gn‘atoversii^>ht. For, instt*ad»)f fjving about 
into Armefjia. 'I'wo <lays he conduct<*<l the j with the whole Inuly, they sent small parties, 
army bound, aiul, on tlie third, when Antony ^ and. wh<*n they w»‘re defeate<l, they still sent 
luul given up ail thought of tin? enemy, ainl out small p.irties, that by their ba*! man- 
w as marching at his «*:vse in no very g«»od agem^nt tie* rout would have spread through 
order, the .Mardian, perceiving the bank of ; the whole army, if Anbniy hfinself had not 
the river broken d(*wn, and tin* water let out : marched lr«»m the van at the he;ui of tin? 
and overflow ing tl»e road by w hich tlu*v were third legion, ainl. passing this thrt)ngli among 
to pass, saw at once that tliis was the handi- ' tie* fugitives. fat’«*d the (UUMiiies, and hinder- 
work of the Harthians, done out of inis«'hief, | cd them from anv fnrtljer pursuit, 
and to hinder their mar(*h : .so he advised I In ftns eng.igcm'‘iit wen» killed threo 
Ant<Miy to he upon lais guard, for that the thousand, five tliousaml were carrieil hack 
cnem\ was nigh at liaiid ,\mi no sooner had | to |)ie c.nny w<«und« <l. amofigst the rest 
he b.*g„n to put his men in order, <lisjM»siiig *( iallus. .shot through the body with fr)ur 
tile siingers ami dart-men in c<'nveniont in- ’ arrow s. of wliirh wounds he ilied. Antony 
tervals for sallying out, but tlie Parthians * went from lent to tent to visit and ctnnf«»rt 
cam** pouring in on all sides, fully expecting | the rosf of th' iii, and was not able to s<*e his 
to (ujcompa.ss them, and throw tin* whole luen without (ears .and a passion of grief, 
army into disorder. IjJbey were at once ,at- 1 'I'iiey, how< \er, .s.*i/<Ml his ham! with joyful 
tacked by the light troops, whom they galled faces, bidding him go and see p) liiins<df 
a good deal W'ith tlndr arrows; but be’ ig and n<»t be eonc' jned .bout them, c.illing 
th»*mselve.i as warmly luitcrtained with tin* him their emperor ami thei, general, and 
slings and darts,, and many wounded, they s.ayiiig that it In* did wfll they w'ere safe, 
made their retreat. Soon after, rallying up For in short. iiev»T in all these times can 
atresli. th<*y w(‘re beat back by a battalion of history make nientioji of a g«*in*r{il at tho 
Ciallic horse, and aj»j»eare<I no more that «lav. hea«l of .a mon* splendi<l army; whether you 
Hy their manner of attack Antony seeing consider stn nglh and yonOi, (*r patience 
what to do, not only place<l the slings ami and Knff' rance in lalsns ;in<l fatigues; but 
darts as a rear giial^d. but also lined both j as for tin* obedience and aff'a’t ionate respect 
flanks with them, and so marched in a.s<piare i they here tlmir gem ral, and the unanimoUfI 
battle, giving ortlcr to tin* liorse to charge j fe« iing amongst small and g^re.it alike, cifR- 
and b'*,tt off the enemv, but not to ftdiow ; c«'rs and <*ommon soldi'-rs, t<» prefer his goo<l 
thym far as they retired. So tliat the Par-* opinion of tln‘m tln*ir very lives and 
tldans, not doing more mischief for the four j being, in this part fd military exc«*lleuoe it 
ensuing day.s than they received, began to; was not |M>ssible that they eonld have been 
abate in their zeal, and, complaining- that ; surpassed by the v«*ry K'unans of «*ld. For 
tin* w inter fie,ason was mucli advanced, [*re.ss- ; this <levotion, as 1 have .said before., (here 
ed for returning liryne. |we»e many reasons, as the nobility of hU 

Hut, on the fifth daj^ Flaviu.s Gallus. a ' family, his eloquence, his frank arni ofwn 
brave and active oflicer, who had a consider- : manners, fiis liberal and magnificerfi hahits, 
able cjunmanckin the army, came to Antony, | Ins familiarity in talking with everybody, 
lesiring of hirn.some light-infantry out of tin* : and, at thi.s time fiarticularly, h.'s kindm*ss 
rear, and some hor.se out of the* front, with in resi'^tkig ami pitying tlie sick, joining in 
which he would undertake to <lo some coiisid- all their pains, and furnishing them w ith all 
=?rahle .service. Which when he ha<i obtain- things nece.ssary, so that the sick ami wound- 
'd, he l)eat the enemy back, not withdrawing, ed were even more eager to serve than those 
is w as usual, at the same time, ami retreating | that w'»^re w'hole and strong, 
jpon the ma.s8 of the heavy in(antry, bjat Nevertheless, this !ast ..victory had so en- 
iiaintaining his own ground, and engaging ; couraged the enemy, thatT^<|iu^a<i of tlmir 
^idly. The officers who commanded in the j former ifn|)atience and weaml|||L they be- 
^ar, perceiving bow far he was getting from stxm to feel contempt for Qmkdioinans, 
he body of the army, sent to warn him back, {staying all night near the camp, iffbxpecta-* 
>ut betook no notice of them. It is said that j tiou of plundering their tents and baggage. 
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which they concluded they must abandon ; I 
and in the morning new forces arrived in j 
large masses, so that their number was 
grown to be not less, it is said, than forty 
thousand horse; and the king had sent the 
very guards that attended upon his own 
person, as to ^sure and unquestioned victory. 
For he himself was never present in any 
fight. Antony, designing to harangue the 
soldiers, called for a mourning habit, that 
he might move them the more, but was dis- 
suaded by his friends; so he came forward 
in the general’s scarlet cloak, and addressed 
’them, praising those that had gained* the* 
victory, and reproaching those that had fled, 
the former answering him with promises of 
success, and the latter excusing themselves, 
and telling hiq^ they were ready to undergo 
decimation, or any other punishment he 
should please to inflict upon them, only en- 
* treating that he w^ould forget and not dis- 
compose himself with their faults. At which 
he lifted up his hands to heaven, and prayed 
the gods, that if to balance the great favors 
he had received of them any judgment lay 
in store, they would pour it upon his head 
alone, and grant his soldiers victory. 

The next day they took better order for 
their march, and the Parthians, who thought 
they were marching rather to plunder than 
to nght, w'ere much taken aback, when they 
came up and were received with a shower of 
missiles, to find the enemy not disheartened, 
but fresh and resolute. So that they them- 
selves began to lose courage. But at the 
descent of a hill where the Romans were 
obliged^ to pass, they got together, and let 
fly their arrows upon them as they moved 
slowly down. But the full-armed infantry, 
facing round, received the light troops with- 
in; and those in the first rank knelt on one 
knee, holding their shields before them, the 
next rank holding theirs over the first, and 
so again others over these, much like the 
tiling of a house, or the rows of seats in a 
theatre, the whole affording sure defence 
against ai;^ows, which glance upon them 
without doing any harm. The Parthians, 
seeing the Romans down upon their knees, 
could not imagine - but that it must proceed 
from weariness; so that they laid down their 
bows, apd, taking their spears, made a 
fierce onset, when the Romans, with a great 
cry, leapt upon their feet, striking hand to 
hand with tneir javelins, slew the foremost, 
and put the rest to flight. After tins rate it 
was every day, and the trouble they gave 
made the marches short; in addition' to 
vhich famine began to be felt in the camp, 
for they could get but little corn, and that 
w'hich they got they were forced to fight for ; 
alfti, besides this, they were in want of im- 
plements to grind it and make bread. For 
they had left almost all behind, the baggageJ 
horses being dead or otherwise' employed in 
carrying the sick and wounded. Provision 


was so scarce in the array that an Attic 
of wheat sold for fifty drachmas, and h. 
loaves for their weight in silver. And vl ^ 


' quart 


they tried vegetables and roots, tin y fo,?"*; 
such as are commonly eaten very se^rcc 
that thay were constrained to venture u’ ^ 
any they could get, and, among others K 
chanced upon an herb that ’was mortal first 
taking away all sense and iuiderst»n’rli„g 
He that had eaten of it remembered notliin , 
in the world, and employed hirns^elf only iu 
moving great stones from one place to ‘an- 
other, which he did with as much earnestness 
and industry as ifct had been a business of 
the greatest consequence. Through all the 
camp there was nothing to be seen hut men 
grubbing upon the ground at stones, which 
they carried from place to place. But in 
the end they threw up bile and died, as 
wine, moreover, which was the one antidote, 
failed. When Antony saw them die so fast, 
and the Parthian still in pursuit, he was 
heard to exclaim several times over, “ 0. the 
Ten Thousand 1 ” as if in admiration of the 
retreat of the (Ireeks, with Xenophon, wlm, 
when they had a longer journey' to niak*^ 
from Babylonia, and a more powerful ein my 
to deal with, nevertheless came home safe. 

The Parthians, finding that they could not 
divide the Roman army, nor break the oni* r 
of their battle, and that withal tlu'V had 
been so often worstt*r5!, once jiiore began to 
treat the foragers with proft's.sioiis of human- 
ity; they came up to them with their 1 >(an.s 
unbended, telling them that they were goin:;;^ 
home to their houses; that tliis was the end 
of their retaliation, and that only some 
Median troops would follow' for two or three 
days, not with any design to annoy tlieiii. 
hut for the defence of some of the villages 
further on. And, saying this, tliey saluted 
them and embraced them with a great sho'v 
of friendship. This made the Romans tu ^ 
of confidence again, and Antony, on liearing 
of it, was more disposed to take the rea* 
through the level country, being told 
no water was to be hoped for on that thiouu 
the mountains. But while he was pre}>arin, 
thus to do, Mithridates came into the caiui’. 
a cousin to Monaeses, of whom we re a * 
that he sought refuge witii the 
received in gift from Antony the three ci - 
Upon his arrival, he desired somebody 
be brought to him that could* speak ^ ^ 
or Parthian. One Alexander, of 
friend of Antony’s, was brought to lo 
whom the stranger, giving his naiiu. 
mentioning Monteses as the *jon, 

desired to do the kindness, put the 
did he see that high range of hills* l 
at’some. distance. He told him, yt’®; 
there,” said he, “ the whole 
lie in wait for your passage; L/'juai 

plains come immediately up ^ 
they expect that, confiding iu their p 
you will leavb the way of the nio 
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and taka the level route. It is true that in j it was yet day, broke up his camp, and the 
passing over the mountains you will suffer | whole army iiiurcht*<i forwardwithoutreoeiv- 
the want of wat**r, and the fatig^ue to which I inj; any molestation fix>in the rurtbians, 
you have become familiar, but if you jkiss ! thouifh that nij^ht by their own d»»inij w as 
throuj^h the plains, Antony must exjH*ct the | in elfect the moNt wreU'hed ami t<Trihh‘ tliat 
fortune of Crussus.” * they pjtsseti. For some of the imm bej^an to 

'I’his said, hedeparted. Antony, in alarm, } kill and plunder th<*se wlmin tln*y susjM*et.ed 
calling? his friemlS in council, sent for tin* j to have any immey. rans;tckt‘d fhe l>ajj^aure, 
Mardiam^uide, who was of tlu‘ same opinion. I and .seized tin* money there. In the end, 
lie told them that with or without enemies, ; they laid h.unls on Antony’s own equipaut*, 
the want of tiny certain track in the plain. . and Itroke all his rich tables ami ciij^s, divid- 
and the likelilunxi of their losiiii; their way. ; in^ tin* frairmfnts anion.i,rst them. Ajdony, 
were quite objection enouj.ch ; the t»ther r(»ute hearini^ .*<neh a noisi* and such a stirriniT b> 
was ruu^di and without w*«iter. hut then it and all throneh tin* arniy, tin* belief 

was but for a day. AnU)ny, tlierefore. j prevailiiiij ll»at the t*neiny had routed ami 
chani^in^ his mimi, inarehe»l away u|K)n this ’ ent »df a (KUtionot tin* trt»op‘s. ealleil tor one 
load that ni| 4 ^ht, commanding that <*v**ry one ; of his Ireedinen, then serving as om* of his 
siioiild can'y water sutheient for his ow II use; ! gnanls, Uliainiins by name, ayd madt* him 
hut most of them being unprovided with ' t. ike an o.ith that, w lieiiev«*r he slnndd givn 
Vessels, they made shift with their heliin*ts. ! imn ord«‘rs. lie would run his swor«l through 
and some vvilli skins. As soon as they .started, his body and I’nl elf Ids ln*ad. that In* iniglit 
the news of it w;is carrie<l to the rarthians, | not fall alive into lie- hands of tin* Farthiaiis, 
who followeil them, contrary to their custom, i nor, wlien dead. I*.* recogni/.ed as tin* general, 
throngli tin* night, and at sunrise attacke«l ; Wliile he was in lids c<)nsternali(»n, ami all 
the rear, whii^h was tired with marching ami lii^ ft iends alnuit )dm in tears, tin* Mardian 
want of sleep, ami not in condition t-o make e.inie up, and^Mve tlnan all new life, llo 
any considerable «lelence. For they liad got conviiice<l thorn, by tin* co«tlness and humidity 
thiough two hundred and forty furlongs tiiat of tin* air, wiiieh tin y couhi fe.d in hn-athing 
night, and at tin* end of such a march to . it, that tin- river wlin-h In* had spoken of w;ui 
lind the enemy at their heels, put them out ! now not lar ntf. and tin* caieidal ion of tlm 
i>l heart. Hesidt*s, having to tiglit for every time tliat had been is-.piired toreaeh iteiuin*, 
stop of the v\ay i|icrcase*t*their ilistress from i In* said, to t In* s.ann* r<-snlt . b>r the night w as 
thirst. I'ho.sc that were in tin* van caiin* no [ almost spent. And. at tin* same linn*, others 
to a river, tin* water of which was extremei ; c.ime with information that .all the confusion 
c<jL»l and cl«*ar, but brackish and me»licinaf. in tin* camp piocei*ded only from tln*ir own 
and, on being drunk, produced immediaU* vi<dein‘e and loldiery among themselves. I'l) 
j'ain.s in tin* bowa-l.s ainl a renewed thirst, compose this t-nmnlt . ami bring them again 
Of tliis the Mardian had forewarned tlieiii, into sonn* order after lln-ii dist r;iction, ho 
but they could not forls-ar, and, beating b;n*k comm.inded tin* signal to bi* given for a halt, 
tiiose that opposed them, tiiey drank of it. Day heg.an to break, and cpiiet and regnhir- 
Antony ran from one.,pIace to another, heg- ' ity were just re.ij»pe.'iriiig, wh<*n tin* I'ar- 
ging they would have a little Jjatience, that (hian ariows began to tly among the rear, 
hot lar olf there w ;is a river (d' w hole.soine and tin* light armed troops wenm>nlered out 
w.iter, and that the rest of the way was .so to battle. And, being sec(;nde<l by the heavy 
ilitiiciilt l\>r the horse, that the ciieinv could f infantry. whocovere<i oin* another as heforo 
pur.sue them no further; ami, sa\ ing this. In* , (h-scrilied w ith their sliields, they liravely 
'ideirtl to sound a retreat to call tho.se hack n-ceived the enemy, who *lid not iliink con- 
ihal Were engaged, and coinmandeii the tents venient a^ivance any furtln*r, wdiile thn 
eiuuld be set up, that the 8oldii*is might at , van of the army, inarching forward leisurely 
mv rate refresh themselves in th*r shade. I in this manner, canur in sight of the river, 
but the Units W'ert? .scarce well put up, arnl and Antony, drawing the cavalry on the 
he Parthiaiis beginning, acconling to tlieir . hanks U) confront the enemy, hrs^|HisH'*d 
nstom, to withdraw, when .Mitliridate.s came ; <ner the sick and wonmied. And, by this 
igain to them, atid iiiforined Ale.vamler, with time, even those who we*re engage^! with tlie 
'hojii he had before 8p>ken, tiiat he would , enemy ha<l op|>orlunity U) drink; at their 
io Well U) advise Antony to .sUiy where he jease; for the Farthians, on seeing the river, 
'as no longer than need.s he must, that, afU*r unbent tlieir lx>w.s, and U»Jd the itomaiis 
<aving refreshed his troop.s, he .should eii- they might pass over freely, and made them 
1 avor with ail diligence to gain the next great compliments in praise of their valor. 
JVer, that the Farthians would not cros.s it, Having crossed without molestation, they 
Hit so far Uiey were resolved to foWow, them. re.sted them.selve« awhile, and pres^mtly went 
Uaxauder made his reixirt to Antony, who forward, not giving perfect credit to tho fair 
a quantity of gold plate to l»e carried wonls of their enemies. Six days alter thi» 
o MithridateSy who, taJ^ng as much as he last battle, they arrived at the river Araxes, 
ould well hide under his clothes, went his which divides Me/^lia and Armenia, and 
''■Jiy. And, upon this advice, Antony, while seemed, both by its deepness and Uie violenoa 
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of the current, to be very dangerous to pass. 
A report, also, had crept in amongst them, 
that the enemy was iti ambush, ready to set 
. upon them as soon as they should be occupied 
with their passage. But when they were got 
over on the other side, and found themselves 
in Armenia, just as if land was now sighted 
after a storm at sea, they kissed the ground 
for joy, shedding tears and embracing each 
other in their delight. But taking their 
journey through a land that abounded in all 
sorts of plenty, they ate, after their long 
want, with that excess of every thing t^ey 
met with, that they suffered from dropsies 
and dysenteries. 

Here Antony, making a review of his army, 
found that he had lost twenty thousand foot 
and four thousand horse, of which the better 
half perishecf, not by the enemy, but by 
diseases. Their march was of twenty-seven 
days from Phraata, during which they had 
beaten the Parthians in eighteen battles, 
though with little effect or lasting result, 
because of their being so unable to pursue. 
By which it is manifest that it was Artavas- 
des who lost Antony the benefit of the expe- 
dition. For had the sixteen tflousand horse- 
men whom he led away, out of Media, armed 
i^ the same style as the Parthians and accus- 
tomed to their manner of fight, been there to 
follow the pursuit when the Komansput them 
to flight, it is impossible tliey could have 
rallied so often after their defeats, and reap- 
peared again as they did to renew their at- 
tacks. For this reason, the whole army was 
very earnest with Antony to march into 
Armenia to take revenge. But he, with 
more reflection, forbore to notice the deser- 
tion, and continued all his former courtesies, 
feeling that the army was wearied out, and 
in want of all manner of necessaries. After- 
wards, however, entering Armenia, with 
invitations and fair promises he prevailed 
upO"ti Artavasdes to meet him, when he seized 
him, bound him, and carried him to Alexan- 
dria, and there led him in a triumph ; one 
of the thyigs which most offended the Ro- 
mans, who felt as if all the honors and solemn 
observances of their country were, for Cleo- 
patra’s sake, handed over to the Egyptians. 

This, however, was at an after time. For 
the present, marching his army in great 
baste iif the depth of winter through contin- 
ual storms of snow, he lost eight thousand 
of his men, and came with much diminished 
numbers to a place called the While Village, 
between Sidon and Berytus, on the sea-coast, 
where he waited for the arrival of Cleopatra. 
And, being impatient of the delay she made, 
he bethought himself of shortening the time 
in wine and drunkenness, and yet could not 
- «tidure the tediousness of a meal, but would 
start from table and run to see if she were 
coming. Till at last she canie into portj^ 
and with her clothes and money for 

the ^|||pp»8. Though some say that Antony 


only received the clothes from lior a - 
tributed his own money in her nam * ^ 

beginning, it is said, about the division 
the booty that was taken from the liom 
and creatihg great apprehension in the 
dian lest he should lose. his kingdom 
sent, therefore, ambassadors to Antony >vi h 
offers of entering into a confedinat.’ u ^ 
against Phraates. And ‘Antlny, fuU 
hopes at being thus asked, as a favo,. 
accept that one thing, horse and arch, ns th.i 
want of which h^d hindered his heatin r’ tliP 
Parthians before, began at once to pivimrl 
for a return to Armenia, there to join th** 
Medes on the Araxes, and begin tljc 
afresh. But Octavia, in Rome, Ixiing d.-sir. 
ous to see Antony, asked Caesar’s leave to ;,'o 
to him ; wdiich he gave her, not so much, .^v 
most authors, to gratify his sister, as t.i eli. 
tain a fair pretence to begin the war ujHjn 
her dishonorable reception. She no so.. n r 
arrived at Athens, but by letters from An- 
tony she was informed of his newexpdiui.n, 
and his will that she should ’await liim 
there. And, though she w(*re much div 
pleased, not being ignorant of the real iva- 
son of this usage, yet she wrote to him to 
know to w'hat place he would be })leasc.l dio 
should send the things she had brougiit widi 
her for his use ; femshe had brought cloflr s 
for his soldiers, baggage, cattle, luon.w, anl 
presents for his friends and oflicers, au.l t.NO 
thousand chosen soldiers sumptuously anii'-.l, 
to form praitoriaii cohorts. This lu.ssaijo 
was brought from Octavia to Autonv ly 
Niger, one of his friends, who added to it tii-i 
praises she deserved so well. C leop.it r.i. 
feeling her rival already, as it were, at inn i. 
was seized with fear, lest if to her imhl.- h*-’ 
and her high alliance, she once could a.Mtii’? 
charm of daily habit and affectionate inH- 
course, she should become irresistible, an 
be his absolute mistress for ever. So .'ir3 
feigned to be dying for love of Anton}, 
bringing lier body down by slmider ^ 
when he entered the room, she flxe.l her 
upon him in a rapture, and when he 1* • 
seemed to languish and half faint 
She took great piaiiis that he shouhl 
in tears, and, as soon as he noticed it. ia> n 


s it 
idhia- 


dried them up and turned away 
w^ere her wish that he should know | 

of it. All this was acting while he ^ 
for Media; and Cleoi:>atra’s creatines ^ 
not slow to forward the design, ‘ 

hard-lHa*^ 


Antony with his unfeeling, 
temper, thus letting a woman ‘ 

soul depended upon him and hnn 
Octavia, it was true, was his wne, 
been married to him because it '' V ^ 
convenient for the affairs of her bio rjjje 
it should be so, and she had 
I title ; but Cleopatra, the sovereign q ^ 
1 many nations, had been contented 
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name of hi® mistress, nor did she shun or 
despise* the character whilst she niiy^ht set» him, 
mi|^ht live with him, and enjoy him; if she 
were l>t*reaved of this, she ^%•ould not survive 
the loss. Ill fine,thev so melte<i and uninaniu*d 
him, that, fully liefieviiiiJ she would tlie if 
he ft>rsook her, he put off the war and re- 
tununl to Alexandria, deferriii^f his Me«lian 
exiHHiitioii until next summer, tlioui^h news 
came t>f -tin* Paithiaus heinyf all in coiifusit>ii 
with inte-stl^ie •li>i>utes. Nevt*rlh<*less. he 
did some time after j:o into that country, 
and made an alliance with the kin:r<'f Media, 
hy inarriaufe of a son of his by Cleopatra to 
tliekintf's dautjhter, wlui w®$yet very vonne; 
and so returiietl, uiih liis thon^hu taken up 
aliont the civil war. 

When Octavia retnrnetl from Athens, Ca'- 
sar, who considered she had been injnrion<l\ 
treated, coinnianded her to live in a separate 
Ijonse ; but she refus**d t(* h ave tie* house (»f 


ctdved by a of MaeiHlonians. the other 

by one of Armenian®. CltM>f»atra was then, 
as at other tim«‘s when she apjK»artHl in pul>* 
lic. dressed in the habit of the gtxldess Isis, 
and gave audience to tJie jxHiplo under the 
: name of the N«*\v Isis. 

! Caviar, relating th»‘s<j things in the .senate, 

S ainl often complaining b> the jHxijile, excited 
men's mimls against .\nU>ny. And Antony 
aNo sent mes.sag*‘S of accusation against 
(\e>ar. Tin* pi incinal i>f liis charges wero 
these : rir>t. that he had not imnle any divis- 
ion NNith him of Jsicily, which w;is lately tak- 
en from romp»'v; secondly, that he ha<l re- 
: taiiied tile sliip'. h«* had lent him for th«» war; 
' thiiilly. that after dept»>ing I.epi<lns, their 
I colleague, he )iad taken for himself the army, 
I gi‘Vei nment<. and revenues hirmerly appro- 
} priated to him ; and. lastly, that he had par- 
i celled out almost all It.iiy amongst liis own 
I .soldiers, and l«*ft nothing for his. Ca‘sar’s 


her iiushand, and entreated him, unless he : answer was as folhuvs : that he h.ad put 
had already resolved, upon otlier motives, to ! pidu'^ out of gov«M nment hecans.* of liis own 
make war with Antony, that he would «»n niis«’ondiiet ; that what he had got in war ho 
her account let it alone ; it would hcMiitoler* j would divide witii Ant<*ny. so .soon as Antony 
aide t<» havi^^ i^. said of the two great e.st com- ! gave him a .share of Armenia; (hat Antony s 
nianders in tin* world, that they Inid involv<*«i j soldiers had ii»> claims in Italy, being in pos- 
the Roman peojile in a civil war, the one out ^session of .'ledia and raiihia, the ae<piisi- 
(»f passion hir, the i»ther out of resi'iitment ■ tioiis which their leave actions ninhT thi'ir 
about, a Nvoman. Ami licr behavior proved j general had a»lded to (he Roman empin*. 
her wonis to he .sincere. .She remained in! Antony was in Armenia u hen this answiT 
.Vntony’s lion.si* as if lie W(*re .it home in it, came to him. and iniinedi.iti ly sent Canidins, 
tiid took tlu‘ nohJ<*st amfniost generous e.are, ' with sixteen legions towards tin* se;i ; hut 
lot only of his cLiildren by her. hut of tlio.se'hc, in tin* eonij*any td‘ Cle<)palra, went to 
• V Knivia al.so. She received all fin* friem..-, Kpliesns. whitin’r sliips wen* coming in from 
■Umi «tny tliUt came to Rome to sei*k (dliee j all ipiarters to foiin (In* navy, eonsisling, 
T ujton any hu.sim'*s.s. and <lid her utmost t<) vessels of burden im hided. of eight hundred 
•refer liieir rerpiests to (hesar; yet this her vessels, of whieli Chs^patra furnished two 
lonorahle dejKjitment did hut, without In*r hundred, together w it h twenty thousand tal- 
m aning it, damage the reputation of Auto- cuts, and provision for tin* winde armv dnr- 
ly; tin* wrong In; did h) such a woman made iug tin* war. Antoii' .on t In* .-nlviee of ll )omi- 
iim hat<*<l. Nor -was-thc division he made tin.«< and .some others, hade (’li*opatra return 


iiijong Ids .sons at Alexandria le.ss un{><)pul.ir; 
t seemed a theatrical piece of insolence arnl 
onteinpt of his country. For, a.ssemlding 
In* pe(ipif* in the exercise ground, and e.ius- 
ng two gj)ld<»n thrones to he placed on a plat- 
orm of .silver, the one for him and tin* other 
er (.'leopatra. and at tlieir feet lower thrones 
r tln.'ir children, he proclaim»*<l Cleop.itra 
ueeii of Kgy[>t. Cyiuus, Libya, and C<i*h*- 
'vria, and with her conjointly Cie.sarion, tin* 
•{Mih d .scm of the former C.c.sar, who left 
i*‘opatra with child. Ili.s own son.s by Cleo- 
atra were to "have the style of kings of 
ing.s; Al«;xaildcr he gave Armenia and 
h'dia. with Parthia, .so soon as it .should he 
vercome; t<> Ptolemy, Phoenicia, Syria, and 
dicia. Alexander was brought out before 
jx‘oplc ill Median costume, the tiara and 
[■right |H‘ak, and Ptolemy, in l)oots and man- 
an»l Macedonian cap done abouf with the 
'adem ; for this was the habit of the succe.s- 
of Alexander, as the other was of the 
‘^es and Armenians. And, as soon as they 
^ saluted their parents, the otie was re- 


i int^» FgVJ't. there t<> expect tin* event of the 
j war ; hut nhe, «lreading some new reconeili.'i- 

■ ti<m by <)etavia’s means, ju'evailed with Fan- 
I idius, by a large sum c>f money, to speak in 
I her favor with Antony. jK^lnting out to him 

that if was not just tliatone tljat Ihw<* h 6 great 
a part in the charge of the war sliould ho 
robbed of hcf share glory in the carr\ing 
I it on; nor would it he jwditic to «IiHrddig<‘ the 

■ were HO con.sid**rah]e a part 
! of lii.s naval forc»»s ; nor di«l he sef» k^w she 
j was inferior in prudence to any one of the 
jking.s that were sr;rving with him ; sin* had 

long gov<»|*ned a great king .om by herself 
i alone, and long lived with him, and gained 
1 ex|H*rieiice in public affairs. These argu- 
ments (so the fate that destincfl ail to Cf»*sar 
would have it), prevailed ; and when all their 
forces h.ul met, they sailed logetherto Samos, 
and held high festivities. For, as it was or- 
dered that all kings, iirinces, and goyeniorf, 
all nations and cities within the limits of 
J^ria, theMaxjtid Lake. Armenia, and Illy- 
j ria, should bring or cause to be bD^(|ght all 
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munitions necessary for war, so was it also should come and seize it himself l i 
proclaimed that all stage-players should make did. And, reading it over to himsHif 
their appearance at Samos; so that, while noted those |daces that were most forS‘ 
pretty nearly the whole world was filled with purpose, and, Slaving summoned the seuat 
groans and lamentations, this one island for read them'. publicly . Many were scaiidali'Zi 
some days resounded with piping and harp- at the preceding, thinking it out of uavn 

ing, theatres filling, and choruses playing, and equity to' call a man to account for wh-t 

Every city sent an ox as its contribution to was not to be until after his death. Ca.v 
the ScWifice, and the kings that accompanied specially pressed what Antony said in hj! 
Antony competed who should make the most will about his burial; for he had orckred th u 
magnificent feasts and the greatest presents ; even if he died in the city of.>Roc^ie, his body 
and men began to ask themselves, what would after being carried in state througdi the forum 
be done to celebrate the victory, when they should be sent to Cleopatra at. Alexandria, 
went to such an expense, of festivity at •’the Calvisius, a dependant of Cccsar’s. ui'^ed 
opening of the war. other charges in' connection with Ci.*op;Ura 

This over, he gave Priene to his players against Antony; that he had given h. r the 
for a habitation, and set sail for Athens, library of Pergamus, containing two huu. 
where fresh sports and play-acting emidoyed dred thousand distinct volumes; that at a 
him. Cleopatra, jealous of the honors Oc- great banquet, in the presence of mauv 
tavia had received at Athens (for Octavia guests, he had risen up and rubl)ed lo rb-. t. 
was much beloved by the Athenians), courted to fulfil some wager or promise; that lie 
the favor of the people with all sorts of atten- suffered the Ephesians to salute \m' as ihdr 
tions. The Athenians, in requital, having queen; that he had frequently at the ])iihlii' 
decreed her public honors, deputed several of audience of kings and princes rccmv. ! 
the citizens to wait upon her at her house ; amorous messages written in tablets uukI- o{ 
amongst whom went Antony as one, he being onyx and crystal, and read theyi optuilyou 
an Athenian citizen, and he it' was that made the tribunal; that when Furnius, a niuiu t 
the speech, lie sent orders to Rome to have great authority and eloquence ainoiur th- 
Octavia removed out of his house. She left Romans, was jdeading, Cleopatra habp' nin; 
it, we are told, accompanied by all his chil- to pass by in her chair, Antony staru d up 
dren, except the eldest by Fulvia, who was and left them iii the middle of their cuus-, 
then with nis father, weeping and grieving to follow at her sid^ and attend lier hoiiit*. 
that she must be looked upon as one of the Calvisius, howeve*?', was looked upon us tli^ 
causes of the war. But the Romans pitied, inventor of most of these stx)ries. Aiitniiv s 
not so much her, as Antony himself, and friends went up and down the city to gum Inm 
more particularly those who had seen Cleo- credit, and sent one of thems<Mves, (r- iimi- 
patra, whom tlu^y could report to have no way ius, to him, to beg him ‘to take u‘c.l un. 
the advantage of Octavia either in youth or not allow himself to be deprived >>>' 

in beauty. * his authority, and proclaimed a pumu' fU'’- 

The speed and extent of Antony’s prepara- my to the Roman state. But (icminui^ i J 
tions alarmed Caisar, who feared he might sooner arrived in Greece but 
be forced to fight the decisive battle that upon as one of Octavia’-s spies; ui - 
summer. For he wanted many necessaries, suppers he was made a continual m ^ 
and the people grudged very much to pay mockery, and was put to sit in tlie leu> 
the taxes ; freemen being called upon to pay orablc places; all of which ho ^ 

a fourth part of their incomes, and freed seeking only an occasion ot spouK . 

slaves an eighth of their property, so that Antony. So, at benig tou ^ 

there wei’e loud outcries against hiiti, and what business he came about, ^ 

disturbances throughout all Italy. And this he would keep the rest for ^ |„;i . r 

is looked upon as one of the greatest of An- but one thing he had to say, ^ 

tony’s oversights, that he did nob then press fasting, that all would ^o well u ^ ^ 

the war. For he allowed time at once for would return to Egypt. Aiui ^ 

Csesartfo make his preparations, and for the showing his anger at it, “ jPj 

commotions to pass over. For while people well, Geminius,” said " 

were having their money called for, they your secret 

were mutinous and violent; b^it, having So Gemini us, after a few day n 
paid it, they held their peace. Titius and to make his escape and go to fniifl 

Plancus, men of consular dignity and friends more of Antony’s friends frvi® 

to Antony, having been ill used by Cleopa- him by the insolent usage ^ 
tra, whom they had most resisted in her de- Cleopatra’s flatterers, historiA® 

sign of being present in the war, came over Marcus Silanus and D«llins , ^ jif#. 

to Caesar, and gave information of the con- And Dellius says he .‘V 

' xents of Antony’s will, with which they were and* that Glaucus, the physic >. ^ ^ 

acquainted. It was deposited in the hands him of Cleopatra’s design 
of the vestal virgins, who refused to deliver was angry with him for ‘V 

it up, and sent Caesar word, if he pleased, he tony’s fri^ds were served w 
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tihile at Rome Sannentus, Cjfesar’a little I Italv, fJaiil, and Sjviin, aa far as the Pillars 
pajire (his delicmy as tlie Iwraaiis call it,) | of llerenles. aiul Antony tlie provinces from 
drank Falerniaii. % i Cyrene U' .Etliiopia. 

As 8<H>ii as Cfesar had eorfipletetl his Hut so \vln>lly was ho now the mere ftp- 
preparations, he had a tleeree iit^de, dwlar- 1 jvMuiaiji* to the jvrson of CltH^patra, that, 
inj^ war on Chnipatra, and d^privinj;f AnU»- i although h»* Wius much superior to the enemy 
ny of the authority which he Imd let a wo- ! in land h)rces. yet, out of complaisance to 
man exercise* in; his place. Ca'sar added ! his mistress, he wished the victory to he 
that he had drunk jH»tions that thad hereaveti ’ ijairieil hy sea, ami that, Uhi, when he could 
liim ofHns .sens«*s, and that the generals they * not hut see liow, f«»r want of 8aili>rs, his cajv- 
wiuild huv«^ to •tii^lit with would Im* Mardion I tuins, all throui;h unhapjn* (ireece, were 
the eunuch. Pothiiius. Iras, Ch-oi^itra's hair- pres.sifu; every description of men, common 
(IressiujLj f;jirl, and C'harmion, who were An- j travellers and ass-driv»*rs, harvest lal>ori*rs 
tony's chief staU'-coiineillors. j arnl 1m»vs. and for all this the V(‘s8<'ls hn<l 

These pnxliu^ies are sai<lto have announce<l j in»t their eomplemenis, hut n'inained, most 
the war. Pisaurum, uliert* Antony ha<l j of tliem, ill-manned and hatlly rowed. Ci«- 
settle»I a c^»lony, on the A<lriatic sea, \\ a.s ; s.ar. on the ether side, hati sliips tlnit wero 
.^wallowed up hy an earllnpiake ; sweat ran j huilt not for si/e or slnov, hut fou, service, 
from one of tin* marhle >tatue.s of Ant«inv ! not |>om}vou^ ^Mlleys. hut li.Ljtit, swift, and 
at All>a f«)r numy <lays too;cther. and thoui^^li perfeetiv inannetl; ainl fit>!u his head-<juar- 
fre(pn*ntlv wipe«i oti*. did not sto(>. When ' teis al ’rari iilum .and Hniinhisinin he sent 
he him.self was in tin* eity of Patra*. the ’ mes<a' 4 ''S to .Antony !iot to protract tin* war, 
temple of IIercnl(*s was .struck hy lig^htnintt. J hut conn* on! with his forces; lie woiihl jLjivo 
and. at Athens, tin* tii^nre of Hacehus wa.s Ijim se«-nie roadsteads and ports for liis tleet, 
toiii hy a viident w iinl out of the Hattie of and. for his land army to diseriiliark and 
tlie (iiant?^ lynl Iai<! Hat u]*on the theatre; pitch tln ir canij*. In* wonld leavi* him as 
witli hofli whicli deities Antony <*laim'*il ' niindi ^rouinfin Italy, inland fn»m tin* sea, 
conin'ction, professlinj; to he d**scended from as a lio!s<* could tiavaTse in a single (’onrse. 
Hercules, and from Ids imit.atiii;.;; Hacchns in ' Antony, on tin* other si<le, willi tin* like 
his way of livins^ liavini;^ re<-eived tin* name i h<dd lanirna^^o'. <'haneni,o*<l Inm to a sin),;h» 
<»f vonntr Hai'clius. 'i'In* same w hil l w ind at coml»at, thoni;li In* were mueli tin* older; 
Atiieiis also hroutjht dywn. from aiinuivrst and, flial heini; refused, )*n)po.se»l t/»> meet 
many others whicli wefe not disturbed, th«‘ him in tin* IMiarsalian held.s, wlnTe ('a'sar 
colo>.sal statues of Kumeues and .Altai s, and Pompey liad fought before. Hut wliilst 
which were insorilied w itli Antony's name, j Antony lay with Ins fleet near Actium, 
And in (,'l(*opatra's adiniral-;^alley, which where now’ st.iinis Nii'opolis. ('.-*sar seized 
AS as called the Aidouias. a most inauspieioiis ; his opportnnil v. and crossed tin* Ionian sea, 
(linen occurred. Sonn* swallows liad huilt in seciiriiiLt himself at a p!ae<* in JOpiriis called 
the stern of the galley, Imt other swallows ' (he Ladh*. And when those alxnit Antony 
came, heat tlic first away, and de.stroyed j were iniieh distiirlied. (heir laiid-fon*es he- 
their ne.sts. P"><1 w:iy oft, “ Indeeil," saiii (’leo- 

hen the armam^nt.s ^jathered for the ^ patra, in mo< )i»Ty, “ w(* may well he Iri^^iitr 
war, Antony had no less than five hundri'd , ened if (’a'sar has ^ot hold of (he I,a<Ile ! 
slii['s of war, includiiif^ numeroii.s j;^alle\s of On the morrow. A ntony, seeinj^Ohe enemy 
ei’^dit and ten hanks of oars, as ricldy orna- sailim,: up. and feariiii^ h sl his shipH inif.{ht 
ineiife<l a.s if they were meant for a triiinipli, he t.iken for want of the soldiers to on 
H*’ had a huudnfd thousand foot and twelv«* hoani of them, arnu’d all the rovers, and 
thousand horse. He had va.ssal kiriL^s at- m.ide a show u[M)n Die decks of hein^ in 
tetidinjr, Qf Hil>yjv, 'rarcondemus of rea*lin‘*ss to fiifht; the, oars wi-re mouiih'd 

tie* I pper Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, as if waitirij^t4) he put in moti<»n, ami the 
I'liihidelphus of Papldaufonia. Mitlindate.s of vi*.h.' d.s tlminselves drawn up to ftic*' the 
f eiuma^fene, and S*adahLS of 'I hrac** ; all enemy on (*ilher side of the diaiimd of Ac- 
tiiese Were, with him iii person. Out of tium. as though tliey were jiroperly litanned, 
I'ontu.H Polemon sent him considerahle for- and r(>ady for an f*n).,oif,o'inent. And Ca*s.ir, 

I (’< s, as did also^Ialchus frun Arabia, Herod ’ deceived hy this gtratag(*m. r« tli* 1. He was 
, till* Jew, and AAnvntcis, kin/^^ of Lycaonici also thou/lht to hav(j shown c'ousid^'rahle 
; 'Oitf (jralatia; also tlie Median kin{j sent .some . skill in cuttinjj off the wah r from the (fuemy 
to join him. Cassar liad two huii- i hy some lines of trenches and forts, wat<;r 
; dr»M| and fifty galleys of war, eighty thou- 1 not being plentiful anywhere else, nor very 
'♦^‘ud foot, and horse about equal to the eiie- good. And again, hi.s conduct to Domiiliui 
J'|y- Antony’s empire extended from Ku- 1 wa.s generf>u.s, much against the will of Clety» 
J hraW and Armenia to the Ionian^ sea am! j patra. For when he had rmide his esca^ 
hie Illyrians; Caesar’s, from Illyria to the * a little Ixiat to Caisar, having thcA * lerer 
AAe.stward ocean, and from the ocean all upon him. although Antony wmid ndfc but 
ftiong the Tuscan and Sicilian sea. Ofsr^^ent it highly, yet he sent after him his 
i^fnca, Caesar had all the coast Spposite to j whole equipage, with his friends and ser- 
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vants; and Domitius, as if he would give a That day and the three followincr th 
testimony to the world how repentant he was so rough they could not encr^o^e ^ 
had become on his desertion and treachery on the fifth 4)here was a calin^ and th ^ 
being thus manifest, died soon after. Among fought; Antony commanding with PuM' 7 
the kings, also, Amyntas and Deiotarus went the right, and Coelius .the left soiia,!^^ ^ 
over to Caesar. And the fleet was so unfor- Marcus Octavius and Marcus In.steiu7t? 
tun ate in every thing that was undertaken, centre. Caesar gave the charge of the 
and so unready on every occasion, that An- to Agrippa, commanding^. in person on \\ 
tony was driven again to put his confidence right. As for the land-forces, Canidius 
in the land-forces. Canidius, too, who com- general for Antony, Taurus for Caiisdr • both 
mandedthe legions, when he saw how things armies remaining drawn up* in^rder aim. r 
stood, changed his opinion, and now was of the shore. Antony in a small boat 
advice that Cleopatra should be sent bpiCk, from one ship to another, encoiira(nn<T ]ii 
and that, retiring into Thrace or Macedonia, soldiers, and bidding them stand firm? aid 
the quarrel should be decided in a land fight as steadily on their large ships as if 
fight. For Dicomes, also, the king of the they were on land. The masters he ordt r-d 
Getse, promised to come and join him with that they should receive the eneinv hii ^ 
a great aroiy, and it would not be any kind still as if they were at anchor, and inaintiii' 
of disparageihent to him to yield the sea to the entrance of the port, which was a nar- 
Caesar, w’ho, in the Sicilian wars, had had row and difficult passage. Of Caesar th v 
such long practice in ship-fighting; on the relate, that, leaving his tent and onii- 
contrary, it would be simply ridiculous for round, while it was yet dark, to visit ti;' 
Antony, wdio was by land the most exj>eri- ships, he met a man driving an ass. aid 
enced commander living, to make no use of asked him his name. He answered hitii tint 
his well-disciplined and numerous infantry, his own name was “ Fortunate, and my a-". ’ 
scattering and wasting his forces by parcel- says he, is called Conqueror.’'’ ,And aft* r- 
ling them out in the ships. I^ut for all this, w'ards, when he disx)Osed the beaks of tli« 
Cleopatra prevailed that a sea-fight should ships in that place in token of liis vict rv. 
determine all, having already an eye to the statue of this man and his ass in Itn n? ' 
flight, and* ordering all her affairs, not so as were placed amongst them. After exaininin: 
to assist in gaining a victory, but to escape the rest of his fleet, he went in a boat to tii- 
with the greatest safety from the first com- right wing, and loqked with much ailniira- 
mencement of a defeat. tion at the enemy lying perfectly still in ih* 

There were two long walls, extending straits, in all app)earance as if they had tp a 
from the camp to the station of the ships, at anchor. For some considerable h'm^th *1 
between which Antony used to i^ass to and time he actually thought ^ they were so. an I 
fro without suspecting any danger. But kept his own ships at rest, at a distant' ' * 
Caesar, upon the suggestion of a servant that about eight furlongs from them. Ihit a - ' ^ 
it would not be difficult to surprise him, laid noon a breeze sprang up from the sea. an 
an ambush, which, rising up somewhat too Antony’s men, weary of expecting the en* !‘v 
hastily, seized the man that came just before so long, and trusting to their large ta ' j 
him, he himself escaping narrowly by flight, sels, as if they had bben invincible, 
When it was resolved to stand to alight to advance the left squadron. < 

at sea, they set fire to all the P^gyptian ships overjoyed to see them move, and b 

except sixty; and of these the best and own right squadron to retire, tliat lie jij 

largest, from ten banks down to three, he entice them out to sea as far as lie ^ 
manned with tw^enty thousand full-armed design being to sail round and ,, 

men, amftwo thousand archers. Here it is with his light and well-manned 
related that a foot captain, one that had attack these huge vessels, whicn n 
fought often under Antony, and had his and their want of men made slow 
body all mangled with wounds, exclaimed, and difficult to manage, 

“ O, my general, what have our w'ounds When they engaged, there was 1 ..^ 

and s'l^ords done to displease you, that you ing or striking of one ship by .j. 

should give your confidence to rotten tiin- cause Antony’s, by reasoii, ot 
bers? Let Egyptians and Phoenicians con- bulk, were incapable of on 

tend at sea, give us the land, where we know ed to make the stroke ‘ 

well how to die upon the spot or gain the other side, Caesar’s durst not cna 
victory.’* To which he answered nothing, head on Antony’s, which 
but, by his look and motion of his hapd with solid masses and spikes o 
seeming to bid him be of good courage, passed did they like even to 
forwards, having already, it would sefem, no which ^ere so strongly bull 
*very sure hopes, since when the masters squared pieces of timber, fastem^^^^, 
proposed leaving the sails behind them, he with iron bolts, that their ve. 
commanded they should be put aboard, would easily have been shattere ^ 

“For we must not,” said he, “let ohe So that the engagement tb'?**' 

enemy escape.” fight, or, to speak yet more pro^ . 
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tack and defence of a fortified place; for j remainetl for tlmn* da^'a. either in aiiijer with 
there were always three or four vessids of ‘ CkH>patra, or wisliinja^ not to uphraid ln*r, at 
Cicsar’s about one of AntonyV.pressini; them the end of which they touche«i at 'IVnarus. 
%^ith 8|x*ar8.javelin8, facies, and several inven- Here the woniiMi of tlieir company 8ucceede<* 
tions of tire, which they fiun;:^ amon ‘4 tliem. All- fit's! in brinj»^in;k; them to 8pt*ak, ami aftt*r- 
touy's men using catiipuits ai!R>, to |>our down wards to eat and sleep Uygidher. And, by 
missiles from w<x>den towers. Ai^frippa draw- this time, several of the shipsof burden and 
ing out the s^piattron iimler his commaml to ! s<*iiie of Ids friends l>4»gan to ctune in to him 
out-Hanic the »*iiemy,l'ublioola was obligtul to j from the rout, bringing news of his Heel’s 
ol».servehis inotjons, and gradually to br<*ak ■ being «pdU* d«*stri>yed, but that the land 
off from tlft middle .s<piadn>n, wln*re some | bnves, tliey thonghb still sbHnl firm. So 
confusion and alarm ensued, while Arruntiiis : that he sent messengers to (’anidius t^» iiiarcli 
engaged them. Hnt the fortune of the day | the army with all siw'ed throiigii M.»e«*d4»nia 
was still umlecided, aiul ^he battle eiHiai, ifit-o Asia. And, tiesigning himself to go 
when on a smblen Cleopatra’s sixty sldps : fn>m l ienarus into .Vfriea. he gav<' om» of 
were seen ln)isting sail and making tml to | lln‘ merchant ships, ladmi witli a large sum 
sea in full flight, right though the slops that j of imuiey, and ve.ssels of silver and gold of 
were engaged. For th<\v wttre j»laeeti behind i gre.tt vabie, belonging to tht* royal coIlt»c- 
th»* great sliips, whieb, in lireaking tlinmgb, | tioiis, to liis friemis, «lesiring thton Ui share 
tiiev put into disorder. The **m*iny was as- | it am«>iigst them, and j*rovitle for (heir own 
tonished to see them sailing otT with a fair i safety. 'I'liey refusing his kimlness with 
wiinl towards IVloiHniiiesu.s. lien* it was i tears in their ••y«*s, in* cotnfort<‘d them with 
that Anbmy slmwecl to all tln‘ worhl that he | all the goo»iness and humanity imaginable, 
was no longer actuated by the thouglits and I entreating tlieiii to le.ive him, and wr»it,o 
motives of a^conimander or a man, or imleed I letters in lle ir b«*haH to rin*ophilns. liis 
bv liis oNvh judgment at all, and what w. as steward, at (,|orin(li. that h** would provide 


once said JUS a je.st, that the .soul of a lover 
lives in .some one else’s bo<ly, he provi**! to 


lor (heir seenrity. and k'*ep them ccnicealed 
till sin h time as they (’onld make llieir peace 


be it seriou.s truth. For, as if he had been ! with Ca-.sar. 'I bis 'rhe.>pliilus wa"* the father 


Isirn part of her, and mu.st move w ith l»er | 
w hereso»‘v«*r she went, as soon as he saw' 
lier sliip sailing away, abandone»l all that 
were fighting and spending their live.s for 
him, and put himself aboard a galley of t e 
rank.s of oars, biking w ith liini only .Mexan- 
der of Syria and •S<!elli,i.s, to follow her th.it 
had .so Nvell begun his ruin and would Iieu'e- 
afler accomplisli it. 

She, jKTeeiving him to follow’, gave tlie 
signal to come aboard. S(*, as .soon .as lie 
came up with tljem,^he was t.iken into the 
sliip. Ibit without seeing her or letting hini- 
s*‘lf be seen by her, he went forward bv him- 
self, and sat alone, without a wand, in the 
sliip’s prow, covering liis face with his two 
hand.s. In the meanwhile, .some of (’a*.sai ’s 


of 1 lipparelins. who had sin’li interest with 
.\nlonv, wlio was tin* first of ail his freed- 
meii that wa'iit over to ( ';esar. and who «et- 
th*<l aflerwartls at ( 'orinth. In this posturo 
were affairs with .Anton,. 

Hnt at A(’tiuin. his lle(*(, after a long 
resistance to (’;esar, ainl Kiiffering tin* most 
<iamage from a liea\ v sea that set in right 
altead, searcely, at ^our in tin* afternoon, 
g.'iv«? up tin* contest, with tin* loss of not 
more than fiv<- tlnni'sainl men killetl, but of 
three linndre<l taken, as Cjnsar him- 

self has reoi»r<led. Only few liad known of 
Antony’s flight ; ;ind thos«; who W'*re l^»ld of 
it could in»t at first give any be|i<*f to so in- 
<Teflihle a thing as that a gem-ral w)n> ha«I 
I nineteen etitire legions and twelve tlionsaml 


light Liburnian ship.s, tliat were in pursuit, 
came is sight. Hut on Anbiny’s command- 
ing to face al)Out, they all gave baek except 
Furych*s the Laconian, who pressed on. shak- 
ing a Ijince from tli^ deck, as if he meant to 
hurl it at him. Antony, st.anding at the 
prow, demanded of him, “ Win) is this that 
pursues Antony? *’ ‘‘ I am,” said he, “ Kiirv- 
• les, the son of Lachares, armed with Cje.sar’s 
b*rtiine to revenge my fath‘*r’s death.” 
Lachares had been condemned fora robl)ery, 
and beheadf^d by Antony’s orders. However, 
LurycIeS did not attack Antony, but nin 
''ith his full force upon the other admiral- 
gdley (for there were two of tlieijib and 
^ith the blow turned her round, ami took 
fH)Ui her and another ship, in which was a 
quantity of rich plate and furniture. So 
w)on as Eurycles was gone, Antony returned 
k> hU posture, and sate silent, and thus he , 


hors** u|s)ii the sea-shore, crmld ^bamlon all 
and fly awav ; and he, alnivc all. who load sf) 
Ofb'ii experienced both gfK>d and evil fortune, 
and h.a<l in a thousand wars and batJes been 
inured U> changes. His soldiers, however, 
would not give up their de,sir"s and ex]H*cta- 
tioiis. still fancying he would apf>^r from 
some part or oth'-r, and Hhowe*! such a 
generous fidelity to his .s rvic . that when 
they wef^j thonmghly assured that he was 
fled in earnest, tfiey kept themselves in a 
l»ody seven days, inaKiiig no aceonnt of the 
messages that Caesar sent to them. Hut at 
hist, '•eeing that Canidius himself, who w)m- 
riiarrded them, was fle<i from the camp by 
night, and that all their officers had quilie 
ahandoncil them, they gave way, atid ma^le 
^heir submission to the cmiqiieror. After 
this. Caesar set sail for A then*, where hs made 
a settlement with Greece, aad distributed 
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“what remained of the provision of corn that 
Antony had made for his army among the 
cities, which were in a miserable condition, 
despoiled of their money, their slaves, their 
horses, and beasts of service. My great* 
grandfather Nicarchus used to relate, that 
the whole body of the people of our city were 
put ill requisition to carry each one a certain 
measure of corn upon their shoulders to the 
sea-side near Anticyra, men standing by to 
quicken them witii the lash. They had made 
one journey of the kind, but when they had 
just measured out the corn and were putting 
it on their backs for a second, news c{\me of 
Antony’s defeat, and so saved Chaeronea, 
for all Antony’s purveyors and soldiers fled 
upon the news, and left them to divide the 
corn among themselves. 

When Antony came into Africa, he sent 
on Cleopatra from Parsetonium into Egypt, 
and staid himself in the most entire solitude 
that he could desire, roaming and wandering 
about with only two friends, one a Greek, 
Aristocrates, a rhetorician, and the other a 
Roman, Lucilius, of whom we have elsewhere 
spoken, how, at Philippi, to givg Brutus time 
to escape, he suffered himself to be taken by 
the pursuers, pretending he was Brutus. 
Antony gave him his life, and on this account 
he remained true and faithful to him to the 
last. 

But when also the officer who commanded 
for him in Africa, to whose care he had com- 
mitted all his forces there, took them over to 
Caesar, he resolved to kill himself , hut was hin- 
dered by his friends. And coming to Alex- 
andria, he found Cleopatra busied in a most 
bold and wonderful enterprise. Over the small 
space of land which divides the Red Sea from 
the sea near Egypt, which may be considered 
also the boundary between Asia and Africa, 
and in the narrowest place is not much above 
three hundred furlongs across, over this neck 
of land Cleopatra had formed a project of 
dragging her fleet, and setting it afloat in the 
Arabian Gulf, thus with her soldiers and her 
treasure to ^ecure herself a home on the other 
side, where she might liv^e in peace, far away 
from war and slavery. But the first galleys 
which were carried over being burnt by the 
Arabians of Petra, and Antony not knowing 
but that the army before Actium still held 
together^* she desisted from her enterprise, 
and gave orders for the fortifying all the ap- 
proaches to Egypt. But Antony, leaving the 
city and the conversation of his ' friends, 
built him a dwelling-place in the water, near 
Pharos, upon a little mole which he cast up 
in the sea, and there, secluding himself from 
the company of mankind, said he desjred 
nothing but to live the life of Timon; as in- 
dtapd, his case was the same, and the ingrati- 
tude and injuries which he suffered from 
those he had esteemed his friends, made him 
hate and mistrust all mankind. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and 



hater and enemy of mankind. He avoi U 
and repMled the approaches of every one I 
embraced with kisses and the greatest 1) 
of affection Alcibiades, then in his hot \onth 
And when Apemantus was astonishoil ai.i 
demanded the reason, he replied that he knf.? 
this young man would one ^ay do intiuhl 
mischief to the Athenians. He ifhver admit- 
ted any one into his company, except at times 
this Apemantus, who was of the same sort 
of temper, and w%s an imitator of his w av of 
life. At the celebration of the festival of 
flagons, these two kept the feast tocjethfr, 
and Apemantus saying to him, “ Vviiat a 
pleasant party, Timon ! ” “ It would l)e,’' C, 
answered, “ if you were away.” One diiv 
he got up in a full assembly on the speaker’s 
jtlace, and when there vs^as a dead silence ami 
great wonder at so unusual a sigiit, he sai l. 

“ Ye men of Athens, I have a little plot of 
ground, and in it grows a fig-tree, on which 
many citizens have been pleased to liaij:; 
themselves; and now, having^r^solved t* 
build in that place, I wished to aiiiiouiic'* it 
publicly, that any of you who may be (hki- 
rous may go and hang yourselves before 1 cut 
it down.” He died and was buried at llala', 
near the sea, where it so happxmed tliat, aft- r 
his burial, a land-slip^ook pflpce on tlie point 
of the shore, and the sea, .flowing in, mu- 
rounded his tomb, and made it inaccessihlc 
to the foot of man. It bore this inscrip- 
tion : — • * 

Here am I laid, my life of misery done. 

Ask not my name, 1 curse you every one. 

And this epitaph was made by himself wh'h 
yet alive; that which is rnore generally knos\ii 
is by Callimachus: — 

Timon, the misanthrope, am I below. 

Go, and revile me, traveller, only j;o. 

Thus much of Timon, of whom much luo^t 
might be said. Canidius now came, 
word in person of the loss of tlic army 
Actium. Then he received news tliat I * 
of Judaea was gone over iJD Caesar ‘ ^ 

legions and cohorts, and that the ^ 'i. 

and princes were in like manner de>ei *j 
him, and that, out of Egyi^t, ^lothing s < 

by him. All this, however,* seemed nov 

disturb him, but, as if be were glad ^ | 
away all hope, that with it he migu ^ 
of all care, and leaving his habitation 
sea, which he called the 'Eimoneum' ^ 
received by Cleopatra in the 
the whple 'city into a course ot 
'drinking, and presents. The son ‘ 
and Cleopatra was registered 
youths, and Antyllus, his own son 
received the gown without the purple 
given to those that are come of age , i 
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bf which the citizens of Alexandria did 
ftiothiii^ but feast and revel for many days. 
:They theins^dves broke up tli# Order of the 
Iiiiiniiable Livers, and eonstitubni mtother in 
its place, not inferior in splendor, luxury, and 
sumptuosity, calliiii^ it that of the Diers to- 
gether. F»)r all those that .sai«i they wouM 
die with Antony and Cleopatra gave in their 
nann*s, (or the present pa.s.sijjg their time in 
ail inaniUT of plt*:isures and a regular .sueces- 
sion of bun^in-ts. Hut Cleopatra was busir,l 
in making a eollingion of all varieties of 
pUMUious drugs, and, in order to see wliieh 
of them were tin* least paipful in tin- (►peia- 
tion. she had them tried uiK»n prisou«‘rs o«»n- 
deinioHl to ilh*. Hut, finding that the quick 
]K)isons always workeil w ith sharp pains, ami 
that the le.s.s j*ainful were slow, .she n.‘xt tried 
vt'iionious animals, and watching with her 
own eyes whilst they wen* apjdied, one «*re.a- 
tnre to the body of another. 'I Ids was her 
daily juaetice, and she pretty well .satisfied 
herself that nothing was comparalde the 
bite of the asp, which, w it hunt c-«mvulsion <t 
groaning, brought on a hea\ y dn»w.siness and 
hdhargy. wirti a gentle sweat on the fa<*e, the 
.Senses l)eing stupefied by degrees: the patient, 
in appearaiKM', l»eing sensilth* of no pain, but 
rather tmulded to be dist ur)>ed or aw.akened. 
like tho.s(? that are in a iirofoimd natural 
sleep. 

At the .same (inn*, t(/‘*y s<‘nt andcissadors 
to Ca'sar into .Vsia. Cleopatra asking for the 
kingdom of Kgyjd for her chihlren, and n- 
fony, that In* might have leave to live as a 
private man in Kgyjit. or, if that wen* thought 
loo inueh. that he might retire to .Atlmns. 
In lack <jf friends, so many having <leserted, 
ind others not being trusted, Knphroniiis, 
Ids son’s tutor, was sent on (Ids embassy. 
l*or -Mexas of f^aoilicea, who, by the recom- 
mendation of 'I imagene.s, became acquainted 
with Antony at Koiin*, ami had been more 
|>owerful with Idii) than any (Jreek. and was. 
of all the inMtrument.s which Cleopatra made 
use of to |x*r8uade Antony, the most viol**nt, 
and th»‘ chief .subverter of any good thoughts 
that, from time to time, iidglit ri.s«* in Ids 
mind in Octavia’s favor, lia«l been sent before 
to dissuade Herod from ilesertion; but, be- 
traving Id.s ma.ster, atayed with him. and cf*n- 1 
fiding in Herod'.s interest, ha^l the boidne.s.s 
to come into Caesar’.s presence. Herod, how- 
.pver, wa.s nol: aible hi h(*lp 1dm, for he was 
luiiiicdiately put in chains, and sent into his 
own country, w here, by Caesar’s- order, he waa 
put to death. This reward of ids trea.son 
Alexas received while Antony was yet alive. 

Cfcsaf would not listen to any projKi^al.s 
or Antony, but he mmle an.swer to Cleopa- 
that there was no rea.sonable (avor whigh 
«ie might not expect, if she put Antony to 
ueath, or expelled him from Egypt. He s^*nt ! 
* ambassadors his own freed- ! 

^ of ^understanding, and f 

at all ill-qualified for conveying the mes- 1 


I sagt's of a youthful general to a woman .so 
I proud of her charms and |K>s.s«‘H,sed witli lha 
1 oj»inioi) of Iht* pover of her beauty. Hut by 
I the long audience.s he r*ceived from her, and 
the s)Kvial honors which she paid him, .Vn- 
lony’s jealousy began U) be awakeiietl; ho 
had him .seized, whipp'd, and sent back; 
writing Ca*sar wool that tin* man’s busy, 
impel iiii«>iit ways Innl provoked him ; in his 
circumstances In* ct)nlil not b<* ex}»ecteti (<> bo 
verv pati«*nt : “ Hut if it offend you,” ho 
ad»i«d, “ you have got my fre< dman. Hip- 
parchus, with you: hang him up and scourge 
tdm to make us even.” Hut Cieopatra, after 
this, to clear hi'iself, and to alla\ Ids Jeabius- 
i*‘s. panl iditi all the attentions iniaginabb*. 
\\ heii h« r own hinhday eann*, sin* kept it JUI 
wa.s .suit.iltle (o lln'ir fallen, butnin’.s; but 
hi.s w .a.*, (ibsiMveii with (he utmost pnuligality 
of sjtlendtir ,'ind inagidtii-enci*. so iljat many 
of tlie guests .sate jiown in want, and went 
lieiiie wealthy men. Meantime, continual 
I* tter.» <*ame i(t ('a*s.ir from .\t.;nppa, teliiug 
him ids j»rcsenci* was cxtrciiielv recpiired at 
Ib-mc. 

.\nd so the war wa.H d<*ferrcd bir a .season. 
Hut. the wiiTter b. mg o\. r, li,. iM-gan his 
marcb : In* Idmsclf by Syria , ;ind Ins captaiuH 
(liroiigb Ainea. reliisiiim l*eiijg taken, (ln*re 
went a repmt as if it had been deljvrre«l up 
to Ca-sar by Selmeus not witlemt tin* con- 
sent t»t Clenpatr.l ; but sll<*. to justify hernelf, 
gave up into .Vnlony s hands tin* wif(* and 
eldl<lren of Selcm ijs to be put to death. Sim 
had caused to be built, j-uuii g t^) (be teiiiplo 
of Isis. se\oraI (oiubs and mo*iuin<*utM of 
wonderful In-igbt.aud very rennirkable f,)p 
the workm.iuship ; llother sin* r<*uioved Iut 
treasure, Inr gohl.Hjlvr, enieialds, nearJs, 
el>ony. ivorv, ciuuaiuoii. and, iilbT* all, agreat 
<piantilvo) tordiwood aiul low. 1 pon whit'ii 
(’a*sar )»i‘gun to t'-ar l<st sin* should, in a 
desperate fit. set ail th'*,se ri<’ln's on fir'*; and, 
therefore, wldle h" was m.irching tovvardil 
the city with Ids army, in* 'Unin' il no occa- 
sion of giving her in'w aHsurances ot ids good 
inb ntions. He took n|' Ids jHiHition in tho 
IlippMlnune, where Antony niTftle a fierca 
.sally np)n him. rout"d tin* horse, and beat 
them hack into tln-ir f r^*neh"s,and Hfi returin*d 
wiih great aati.sfaction to tie* palace, where, 
meeting Cleo]»atra. arni'*d as In* was. he kina- 
ed her, and commend' d to In-r fav*r one of 
his men, who ha^l most signalized himself in 
I the fight, U) whom she m.'nl ; a present of a 
hreast-pJwtri and h«*lmet of gold; which ho 
having received, went that very night aud 
<le.Herted to Credar. 

After this, Antony 8* nt a new challenge 
U} (’insar, fight hnn hand to hand ; who 
nia<te nini answer ti d he niigJd find sriveral 
other ways to etnl his life ; ami he, c<m- 
sidering with himself that he could not <iio 
more Iionorably than in battle, renolverj to 
^nake an effort t>oth by latid and sea. At 
supper, it is said, he bade his servants help 
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him freely, «,nd pour him out wine plentiful- 
ly, since to-morrow, perhaps, they should 
not do the same, but be servants to a new 
master, whilst he should lie on the ground, a 
dead corpse, and nothing. His friends that 
were about him wept to hear him talk so ; 
which he perceiving, told them he would not 
lead them to a battle in which he expected 
rather an honorable death than either safety 
or victory. That night, it is related, about 
the middle of it, when the whole city was in 
a deep silence and general sadness, expect- 
ing the event of the next day, on a 
was heard the sound of all sorts of instru- 
ments, and voices singinq^ in tune, and the 
cry of a crowd of people snouting and danc- 
ing, like a troop of bacchanals on its way. 
This tumultuous procession seemed to take 
its course rig<it tlirough the middle of the 
city to the gate nearest the enemy ; here it 
became the loudest, and suddenly piussed out. 
People who reflected considered this to sig- 
nify that Bacchus, the god whom Antony had 
always made it his study to copy and imitate, 
had now forsaken him. 

As soon as it was light, he marched his in- 
fantry out of the city, and posted them upon 
a rising ground, from whence he saw his 
fleet make up to the enemy. There he stood 
in expectation of the event; but as soon as 
the fleets came near to one another, his men 
saluted Cajsar’s with their oars ; and, on 
their responding, the whole body of the ships, 
forming into a single fleet, rowed up direct 
to the city. Antony had no sooner seen this, 
but the horse deserted him, and went over to 
Caesar ; and his foot being defeated, he re- 
tired 'into the city, crying out that Cleopatra 
had betrayed him to the enemies he had 
made for her sake. She, being afraid lest 
in his fury and despair ho might do her a 
mischief, fled to her monument, and letting 
down the falling doors, which were strong 
with bars and bolts, she sent me.ssengers 
who should tell Antony she was dead. He, 
believing it, cried out, “ Now, Antony, why 
delay longer? Fate has snatched away tlie 
only pretej^i; for which you could say you 
desired yet to live.” Going into his cham- 
ber, and there loosening and opening his 
coat of armor, “ I gfm not,” said he, “ trou- 
bled, Cleopatra, to be at present bereaved of 
you, ford shall soon be with you ; but it dis- 
tresses me that so great a general should be 
found of a tardier courage than a woman.^* 
He had a faithful servant, whose name was 
Eros ; he had engaged him formerly to kill 
him when he should think it necessary, and 
now he put him to his promise. Eros drew 
his swerd, as designing to kill him, but, sud- 
denly turning round, he slew himself. And 
a^he fell dead at his feet, “ It is well done, 
Eros,” said Antony ; “ you show your mas- 
ter how to do what you had not the heart to 
do yourself ; ” and so he ran himself into the* 
belly, and laid himself upon the couch. The 


wound, however, was not immediaf..u 
tal; and the flow of blood ceasiup- 
lay down, preAntly he came to 
entreated those that were about hin t 
him out of his pain ; but they all 
the chamber, and left him crviu-r 
struggling, until Diomede, Cleopatra’s 
tary, came to him, having orders lioiii 
to bring him into the monument. 

When he understood she was alive h 
eagerly gave order to the servants to tib 
him up, and in their arms was carried 7 
the door of the building. Cleopatra 
not open the door, but, looking from a sor 
of wdndow, she let down ropes and conh t.) 
which Antony was fastened ; and slie im,! 
her two women, the only persons slio ha,i ai. 
lowed to enter the monument, drew him un 
Those that were present say that iiotliing wis 
ever more sad than this spectacle, to set* 
Antony, covered all over with blood and just 
expiring, thus drawn up, still holdin^Mn, 
his hands to her, and lifting up his ho<iv 
with the little force he had left. As, indeoi, 
it was no easy task for the women ; and 
Cleopatra, with all her force, cHn^ijing to the 
rope, and straining with her head to the 
ground, with difficulty pulled him up, while 
those below encouraged her with tlndr crit s, 
and joined in all her efforts and anxitiv. 
When she had got him up, she laid iiiin on 
the bed, tearing alL her clothes, which .>hc 
spread upon him ; and, beating her hnnists 
with her hands, lacerating herself, and <lis- 
figuring her own face with the blood fi oia his 
wounds, she called him her lord, In r hus- 
band, her emperor, and seemed to have pn t- 
ty nearly forgotten all her own evils, she 
was so intent upon his misfortunes. Antony, 
stopping her lamentations as well as he could, 
called for wdne to drink, either that h'i 
thirsty, or that he imagined that it migiit put 
him the sooner out of pain. AVhen he h;id 
drunk, he advised her to bring her os\ii 
affairs, so far as might be honorably done, 
to a safe conclusion, and that, among all tne 
friends of Caesar, she should rely <>ii 
leius ; that she should not pity him in 
turn of fate, but rather rejoice for hiin lu 
remembrance of his past happine.ss, who na 
been of all men the nv)st illustrious an 
powerful, and, in the end, had fallen m 
ignobly, a Roman by a Roman ov(‘rconi*^- 

Just as he breathed his last,. F roc u ho us 
rived from Caesar ; for wheu Antony 


himself his wound, and was earn 


d in 

Direct 


Cleopatra, one of his guards, y” 'A 
took up Antony’s sword and hid 
when he saw his opportunity, stole “A"*. 
Caesar, and brought him the 
Aptony’s and withal showed 

bloody sw'ord. Caesar, upon this, 
into the inner part of his tent, am k ^ 
some tears to the death of one that ^ 
nearly allied to hija in marriage, 
league in empire, and companion m s 
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wars and dan^rs, he came out to his friends, ] and l>eautiful ; and, thirdly, U) gnUify his 
and, bringing with him many letters, he remi j frit*nd Areins. 

to them w itii how much retk»4n and modern- j Such great honor did Areiiis riM^eivo from 
tion he had always addressed himself U> An- Cicsar ; and by his inten't*ssiou manv bv,‘s 
tony, and in return what overbearing and | wen* Siived, amongst the rest that of rhiliw- 
arrogant answen# he rt'ceive^l. Then he sent trains, a man, of all the professors of logic 
j*rc>culeius to use his utmost endeavors to get ’ that ever were, tin* most reiuly in »*xbMnjH>n^ 
C’h*opatra alive into his pt»wer ; for he was , sjx*aking. but «pnte ilestitiite of any right to 
afraid oj K>sing a great treasiin*, ami, besi<b*s. call himself otie »>f the phil<*so]>hers of the 
she would be no small addition to the glory Acatlemy. C’a‘sar, out of »iisgust at his 
of his triufnjth! She, however, wjis careful charju'l<'r. refu'<ed all attention to his entrea- 
iiot to put hei'self in IVoculeius's |H>w«‘r; but ties. S.», gn>wiug a leng while beanl, and 
from >\ithin her monument, he standing on dressing himself in l>lai’k. h<* lollowed behind 
tlie outside of a d<H>r, oy the h*vt‘l «)f the ; Areius, shouting out the verse, 
groiiml. N\hich wa.s strongly barred, but so. 

tiiat they might well enough hear one an- The wi.<.e, if iliey are wise, will save the wise, 
other's voice, she held a oouferenee with him; | 

she deinamiing that her kingihun might bi* ■ Wbieh ('.»‘sar lu'.triug, gave lym his pardon 
given to her children, and he bi<lditjg her be to prevent ratle r any (Mlium that miiilit at- 
oi got)d courage, and trust C;esar in every • tach b» Areius. than any harm that IMiilos- 
thiug. j Iratiis might suff'-r. 

Having taking particular noti<'e of the j of .Vntony’s ehildreij. Autyllus, his soti by 
place, he returiie<I to < avsar, and (iallus was Fulvia. being betrayed l>y Ins tutor, 'I’liec)- 
setit tt) parley with liertlie «eo<«ml time; who, i iloriis, was put t<» death ; am! while tlie sol- 
Is'iug collie to the tloor, on pur|»o.se piolong- j diers were cutting off his head, his tutor 
vd the con(fei*ence, while I’roculeius fixed his contrived to ^teal a i»reeious jewel wliieli ho 
sealliiig-ladders in tin* vviiulow t hrougli w liieh i wore about Ins neck, and put it in Ins pocket, 
the women liiul pidhul up Auf<uiy. And so , ami afterwards denied tJie fact, hut was e»m- 

enhu iiig, vv ith two men to follow him, he i vieted and crueih'Ml. f ’l(‘opat ra‘s children, 

w I'nt .straiglit <low n to the <l(»or where (’h*opa- wit h tlnur at teiidaiit s, had a guard set on t luMU, 
tra Wiis discoursing with (Jallus. One of tlie ; and were treate<l v« rv houorahly. C,\i*sari<>n, 
two women svho were up in the monu- j who was reputetl to be the s<*u of (’a'sar tho 

luent w ith her crie<l "out, “ Mi><M'abh* Cieo- ■ Dictator, was siMit hy Ins motlier, w ith a great 
patra, you are taken prisoner ! ” rjMin wlii 'i j sum of niom y, through ,Kthiopia, t-o nass 
she turm d (piick, and, looking at I’roeiileius, j inU» Imiia; but bis tutor, a man mnned lUu>- 
drew out her (lag’ger, wbidi she liad with her j don, about ;is lioiiest as 'riiecMlorus, persuad- 

to stab lierseif, Ibit Ih’oeuleius r.'iii Up ; e«l biiii to t iirii b.aek . fur t hat ( a sar designed 

<iuieklv, and, seizing her w ith b<»lh his hands, ! to make him king^. (’a‘sar (!on''ulting what 
“ For shame.” said he, “ ('leop.atra ; you i was best lx; done with him, Areiiw we aro 
wrong yourself and Ciesar iinicli, wlio woid«l i told, said, 

)<»h liim of so fair an^occasioii of show ing Ins 

r lerneiicy, and would make tin* world believe | TtM> many Onsarn nrv: imt well, 

the most gentle of commanders to be a faitb- 

le>s and implacalile enemy.” Ami .so. tiiking' So, afterwards, when (deopatra was de»<l, ho 
the dagger out of her hand. In* alsc) shook wa.” killed. 

her dress to see if there wen* any poismi ln<l ^ .Many king.s ami great commaMdeF.s mmlo 
in it. After this, Cm.sar sent K[»apliroditus, petition t^i (.'a*sar for tin* bo<ly «d^\ntonv, to 
one of his frcedmen, with orders to treat Inr give him his funeral rites; hut he would not 
"ith all the gentlenes.s ami civility |►ossible, take aw. ay his corpse from Cleopalraby whoso 
but to take the strict«*st precaution.s to ke«‘p hamls h** w.*is buried w ith royal splendor ami 
her alive. • iiiagiiificence, it lH*ing graiit^-d to her to em- 

it! the meanwhile, C-Tsar made hi.s entry ploy what she pleas^’d on his fum ral. In this 
into Alexamlria, with Areiii.s tin* phiIo.Hoj*lier extremity of grief and s^jrrow’, ami having 
fit his side, ft/dding him l>y tin* hand and intlaimxl and ulcerab d her breasts with lx;at- 
f liking with him,; desiring that all bi.s fellow- ing them, she fell into a higi« b ver, and wan 
f iti/.ens should see what honor was paid to ! very gla<l*of the oecasiou, hoping, under this 
Inin, and should look up to him accordingly ; preU*xt, to abstain from foo<l, and to die 
^roin the very first moment. Then, entering in rpiiet w ithout interference. .She had her 
liie exer^se-groiind, he mounteil a ]>Iatform j own phvsician Olympus, to wliorn she told 
*rected for the purpose, and from thence com- : the tru^b, and asked his ml vice and help to 
nanded the citizens (who, in great fear and put an end to hers<*lf, lui Olympus himaelf hail 
»nsternation, fell prostrate at his {e*d) to ‘ told us, in a namitive whiclihe wrote of Uieilh 
tand up, and told them, that he freely ac- * events. But CVsar, suHjK*cting her piirocMie, 
piitted the people of all blame, first, for the tpok to menacing language al>out her children, 
^*ke of Alexander, who built their city; then and excited her fears for them, before which 
or the city’s sake itself, wUch was so large engines her purjxise shook and gave way, so 
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that she suffered those about her to give her 
what meat or medicine they pleased. 

Some few days after, Caesar himself came 
to make her a visit and comfort her. She 
lay then upon her pallet-bed in undress, and, 
on his entering in, sprang up from off her 
bed, having nothing on but the one garment 
next her body, and flung herself at his feet, 
her hair and face looking wild and disfigured 
her voice quivering, and her eyes sunk in her 
head. The marks of the blows she had giv- 
en herself were visible about her bosom, and 
altogether her whole person seemed no less 
afflieted than her soul. But, for all this, her 
old charm, and the boldness of her youthful 
beauty had not wholly left her, and, in spite 
of her present condition, still sparkled from 
within, and le^ itself appear in all the move- 
ments of her countenance. Caesar, desiring 
her to repose herself, sat down by her; and, 
on this opportunity, she said something to 
justify her actions, attributing w’hat she had 
done to the necessity she was under, and to 
her fear of Antony; and when Caesar, on 
each point, made his objections and she 
found herself confuted, she brol^e off at once 
into language of entreaty and deprecation, as 
if she desired nothing more than to prolong 
her life. And at last, having by her a list of 
her treasure, she gave it into his hands; and 
when Seleucus, one of her stewards, who was 
by, pointed out that various articles were 
omitted, and charged her with secreting them, 
she flew up and caught him by the hair, and 
struck him several blows on the face. Caesar 
smiling and withholding her, “ Is it not very 
hard, Ciesar,” said she, “ when you do me 
the honor to visit me in this condition I am 
in, that I should be accused by one of my 
own servants of laying by some women’s 
toys, not meant to adorn, be sure, my uii- 
happy self, but that I might have some little 
present by me to make your Octavia and 
your Li via, that by their intercession I might 
hope to find you in some measure disposed 
to mercy? ” Caesar was pleased to hear her 
talk thus, being now assured that she was 
desirous to live. And, therefore, letting her 
know' that the things she had laid by she 
might dispose of as she pleased, and his 
usage of her should be honorable above her | 
expecta^on, he went away, well satisfied that 
he had overreached her, but, in fact, was 
himself deceived. 

There was a young man of distinction 
among Caesar’s companions, narnedV^ornelius 
Dolabella. He was not without a certain 
tenderness for Cleopatra, and sent her word 
privately, as she had besought him to do, 
that Caesar was about to return through 
Syria, and that she and her children were 
tb be sent on ifithin three days. When she 
understood this’, she made her request to 
Caesar that he would be pleased to permit 
her to make oblations to the departed An- 
tony ; which being granted, she ordered her- 


self to be carried to the place where h 
buried, and there, accompanied ^ ^ 


then they were free, now 1 


women, she eir^rac^ his toml) \Viti7 
dearest^Antony,”^said ^she, “ it^'s^ 


n it^l . 


Y'Hl. 

'Ut 


and pay these last duties to you witli 
upon me, for fear that my just 
sorrows should impair my serviIe1,o,1v tl'’ 
make it less fit to appear in tlimr ti iinna 
over you. No further offerings or lil.atiom 
expect from me ; these are the hist hmer! 
that Cleopatra cap pay your iiKunorv Lr 
she is to be hurried away far ironi c 
Nothing could part us whilst we lived' 
death seems to threaten to divide us. Y,„ 
a Roman born, have found a grave in 
1, an Egyptian, am to seek that favur^and 
none but that, in your country. Rut if the 
gods below, with whom you now' are, eith.r 
can or will do any thing (since tliose alMiw 
have betrayed us), suffer not your 
wife to be abandoned ; let me not be hd ia 
triumph to your shame, but hide me and btirv 
me here with you, since, amongsthilhniyldU T 
misfortunes, nothing has afflicted me like ihis 
brief time that 1 have lived away from you." 

Having made these lamentation.s, crown- 
ing the tomb with garlands and kissiin,' it, 
she gave orders to prepare her a butli, and, 
coming out of the b^ith, she lay down and 
made a sumptuous mVal. And a country 
fellow brought her a little bjxsket, wbich the 
guards intercepting and asking what it was, 
the fellow put the leaves w'hich lay upiM-r- 
most aside, and showed them it was tull"f 
figs; and on their admiring the laig^mcss 
and beauty of the figs, he laughed, and in- 
vited them to take some, which they refund, 
and, suspecting nothing, bade him carry 
them in. After her repast’ Cleo])atra scat 
to Cmsar a letter which she had written ain 
sealed; and, putting everybody 
monument but her tw'O w'oiiieii, slic shut in- 
doors. Ca 3 sar, opening her letter, and n« 
ing pathetic prayers and entreaties tna > 
might be buried in the same tonib wu » * ^ 
tony, soon guessed what was doing. * ' ^ 

he was going himself in all haste, but, c 
ing his mind, he sent «>thers to 
thing had been quickly done. 
sengers came at full speed, and iom ^ 
guards apprehensive of nothing. 


but on 
,Mlca'l. 


opening the doors, they saw .her 
lying upon a bed of goU, set out ^ 
royal ornaments. Iras, one m 
lay dying at her feet, and i,er 

ready to fall, scarce able to uiadeOJ- 
head, was adjusting her mistress s 
And whe» one that came m (’h.if* 


“ Was this well done of your 


she aiis"’ 






mion?” “ Extremely well. 

“ and as became the descendant o ^ 
kings and as she said this, sue 
dead by the bedside. 
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Some relate that an asp was brought in 
ainonj^st thom* and covertHi with the 

l»*ave9, and that Cleopatra haft arraiiijetl that 
it mi^ht settle on lier t»efore she knew, but. 
when she bK)k Jlway some of the ti«^ ami 
saw it. she saiti, “ h«*re it is,” ami h<*ld 
out her bare arm to be bitbei. Others say 
that it waa kept in a vase, and that she 
vexet! giHl j*rickt*d it with a ^^uldeii spindle 
till it seized hef anil. Hut what really t<*ok 
jilaee is knAwn to no one. Sinee it was also 
saiil that she e:uri«*tl |>)ison in a le»llo\v 
lM)dkiii, aliout which she wound h«*r hair: 
yet there w’:vs m>t so muck ns a .si>t»t found, ! 
or any symptom of poison u|>on her ImmIv. | 
nor was tlie asp s<H*n w ithin the monument ;| 
only something; like the trail of it was said 
to have been mdi('ed on the sand by the si‘a. \ 
on the part towards which the buihliiii^i 
faced and where tlu; w indows were. .Some ! 
relate that two faint jnmctur«»-mark.s weiej 
found on Cleoj)atra’s arm, and t4i this ac- 1 
count Ca'sar setuns to hav<‘ ^iveu credit; b>ri 
in his triumph there was carried a lieure <»f‘ j 
Cleopatra, vvith an asp clim^iui' t«» Imt. 
Such are flie*various accounts. Hut Caesar, ' 
llioUL:h much di-^apiM^iiited hy her death, yet ‘ 
could not but admire the jrp.atne.ss of h.*r 
spirit, and t^uive onler that her body should 
he buried by Antony with royal spleinlor 
and ma^niru’ence. Her women, also, n*- 
ceiv«‘d honorable buj:^t> ))y his direct i<mH. 
Cleopatra hml live<l nine and thirty years, 
duriiie twenty-two of which she lunl rei^^n I 
a.s (pieen, and for fourb‘cn had been An- 
tony’s ]>artncr iir his empire. Antony, ac- 
conline to .some autlioritics, was tifty-thr«‘e, 
aecor<lin^ to others, tifty-six years old. llis 
statues were all thrown down, but thos»' of 
('lerjpatra were left untouched ; f«)r Archi- 
biu‘J, one of hef frien<ls, ujave Cavsar two 
thousand talents to save them from the fate 
of Antony's. 

Antony left by his three wives seven chil- 


; dixm, of whom only Antvllus, eldest, 

j wa.s jnit to «leath by Ciosiir ; Ootiivia 
the rest, ami hi\>u;;ht them uj> with her own. 
i Chxipatra, his daughter by ChH»patra, was 
' jijiven in m.irria^** .fuba, the im»«t accom- 

i >lishe«i of kimrs: and Antony, his son by 
•'ulvia, attaineii such hitfh favor, that where- 
I as Ai^^rippa was txuisidercd t^i hold the first 
place with Ca'sar, ami the sous of l.,ivia thu 
.second, the tliiitl, without ilispute. was [h>s- 
se.sse<l bv Aiitouv. Octavia. al.so, havini^ 
had by 'lier first husband, Marc«'llus, two 
daui^htiTs. ami «*ue sou named .Marcellus, 
this .sou Ca'sar ad<>pted, ami jLj:ave him his 
daui^ht**!- in marria;;e: as did (b'Civia ono 
of the dauehti'is to Ai^rippa. Hut Marceilus 
dyiii^r alnio.st imimdi.itely after liis mar- 
riat:f»*. she. pen’fiviue' that he|* brother was 
at a ht.s.s t4> liutl I'lsewheri* any sun* frieml t(> 
be his .sou iii-l.iw, was the first t«» n'commeud 
tiiat .\erippa should pul .iw.iv her d.iuehter 
:iud marry .lulia. To this Catsar first, ami 
then himself, ^^^uve as.seut ; so Ay;'- 

rippa m.irried .1 ulia. and OcLavia, r«‘<‘eivin,y; 
h»*r daughter, married her to the youuj.; An- 
tony. Of tli 4 ‘ t wo daueltt4‘rs whoni Octavia 
had borne to Antony, the one was marrie<i 
t4> |)(*mitin.s Abenobarbu.s : and the other, 
.Xntonia, fj»m<»us for Imr be;mty and di.st're- 
tion. w.as marrieil to Drusu.s, tlm son of 
Livia. ami st^'p-son to ('.esar. Of these piw 
rents were boni ( ieniMiiic'ils and ('laudius. 
Clamlius reigned lat'-r; ami of the chihlren 
of (iermanicus, Caias. a.lef a reij^n of dis- 
tinction, was killed with his wife and child; 
•Vf^rippina. alter be.nini^ a son, Liu'ius ])o- 
[ mitias, to Ahenol>arbnH. was married to 
j ('hiudins ('-•■sar, who ad"pted I fooiitiu.s, 

: y;ivinj 4 ; liimthe name of .\er«» ( iermanicnH. 
i He was <-inperor in our time, and put his 
* mother t4> <Jeath, and with hi.s madness ami 
folly cairn* not far from ruiMiii;^ tin* Koiiiati 
j eiiijure, beiiij^ Antony’s descendant in tho 
I fiftli g-eneratioii. 


, COMPARISON OF DEMETRIUS AND ANTONY. 

As both are examples of the vici.ssi- 1 witli only himself to thank for it, that, in a 

tud**3 of fortune, let ii.s first consider in j <livision of the whole empire intri Iwo |K)r- 
what w’ay Uiey attained tln ir priwer and | iion.s, he t<x>k ami reeeived the noMer one ; 
plorv. Demeitfius lieired akin;jdoiii alremly ami. absent himself, )»y his mere suhaifyniu 
"on for him by Antigouus, the ino.st prover- ami lieut|jnantH often defeated (h** I’.irttiiaiis, 
of the Successors, who, liefore l)eme- and drrivt* tho barbarous nations of tho (.'an- 
triu.s grew to be a man, travei'sed with his castts baek to tho (‘.ispian Sra. Tliost* very 
armies yid subdued the greab'r part of Asia, thing* that |*rr>cured him ill-rejniUi bear 
Antony" father was well enough in other witness U> Ins greatnesH. Antigouus con- 
t*‘spects, but was no warrior, and could l>e- siderec Anti|>ab*r’M daiight<*r Hhiia, in spits 
queathe no ^eat legacy of reputation to Iris of the disparity of h'T years, an a^lvantfig*?- 
who had the boldness, neverthele.ss ous mabdi for Donietriii*^ Aii^ny w#* 
betake upon him the government, to which thought disgrac#xl by hi.s marriage with 
birth give him no claim, which had been held /.deopatra, a queen 8iii*erior in jiow^er and 
by Ca'sar, and became the inheritor of his j glory to all, except Arsaceg, who were kinp 
great labors. And such power did he attain, j in her time. Antony was so great as to no 
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thought by others worthy of higher things honorably. But Antony, first of ii • 
than his own desires. ^ marrying two wives at once, did a^t • 

As regards the right and justice of their which no Rom^ had ever allowed hi 
aims at empire, Demetrius need not be and then he drove away his lawful 
blamed for seeking to rule a people that had wife to please the forei^ and iinlT n 
always had a king to rule them. Antony, woman. And so Demetrius iucurn r ^ 
who enslaved the Roman people, just lib- harm at all; Antony procured his ruinl.v} -^ 
erated from the rule of Caesar, followed a marriage. On the other hand, no licfuik 
cruel and tyrannical object. His greatest act of Antony’s can be charged w^h 
and most illustrious work, his successful war impiety which marks those ^pf DeinctiiiH^ 
with Brutus and Cassius, was done to crush Historical W'riters tell us that the® verv(l(,.r 
the liberties of his country and of his fellow- are excluded from the whole Acropolis U-, 
citizens. Demetrius, till he was driveiv.to cause of their gross, uncleanly hahiu. The 
extremity, went on, without intermission, very Parthenon itself saw Demetrius cou-ioru 
maintaining liberty in Greece, and expel- ing with harlots and debauching free wom- n 
ling the foreign garrisons from the cities; of Athens. The vice of cruelty, also, n-inMt.; 
not like Antony, whose boast was to have as it seems from the indulgence of volujiin^ 
slain in Macecjoiiia those who had set up ous desires, must be attributed to hiui. who, 
liberty in Rome. As for the profusion and in the pursuit of his pleasures, allowed, or to 
magnificence of his gifts, one point for say more truly, compelled the death of th»> 
which Antony is lauded, Demetrius so far most beautiful and most c4iaste of the Atli- 
outdid them, that what he gave to his ene- nians, who found no way but this to (sc;u»‘ 
mies was far more than Antony ever gave to his violence. In one w’ord, Antony hiinvlf 
his friends. Antony was renowned for giv- suffered by his excesses, and other peoploiy 
ing Brutus honorable burial; Demetrius did those of Demetrius. 

80 to all the enemy’s dead, arwd sent the In his conduct to his parents, 'Dciiu triiH 
prisoners back to Ptolemy with money and was irreproachable. Antony gave up l.ii 
presents. mother’s brother, in order that he iiii:(}i; 

Both were insolent in prosperity, and have leave to kill Cicero, this itself 
abandoned themselves to luxuries and en- so cruel aiid shocking an act, that Ant iiv 
joyments. Yet it cannot be said that De- would hardly be forgiven if Cicero’s death 
metrius, in his revellings and dissipations, had been the" price of, this uncle’s safety. In 
ever let slip the time for action ; pleasures re.spect of breaches of oaths and tr-nities, 
with him attended only the superabundance the seizure of Artabazes, and the a.^^sasdna- 
of his ease, and his Lamia, like that of the tioii of Alexander, Antony may u'T"’ 
fable, belonged only to his playful, half-wak- plea which no one denies tc* be true, tlmt Ar- 
ing, half-sleeping hours. When war demand- tabazes first abandoned and betriiyed him m 
ed his' attention, his spear was not wreathed Media ; Demetrius is alleged by nmuv to 
with ivy, nor his helmet redolent of unguents; have invented false pretexts for his act. mi'l 
he did not come out to battle from the wo- not to have retaliated for injuric.s, I tit t) 
men’s chamber, but, hushing the bacchanal have accused one whonvhe jnjured 
shouts and putting an end to the orgies, he Tlie achievements of Demetrius arc a* 
became at once, as Euripides calls it, “ the his own work. Antony’s noblest and 
minister of the unpriestly Mars; and, in est victories were won in his ahseuce ^ 
short, he never once incurred disaster through lieutenants. For their final disasteis K 
indolence or self-indulgence. Whereas An- have both only to thank themselvc.«' . • 

tony, like ^Hercules in the picture where however, in an equal degree. 

Omphale is seen removing his club and was deserted, the Macedonians revoItt‘< 

stripping him of his lion’s skin, was over and him; Antony deserted others, and ran • 
over again disarmed by Cleopatra, and be- while men were fighting for him at ^ 
guiled away, W'hile great actions and enter- of their lives. The' fauit to be 
prises of the first necessity fell, as it were, the one is that he had thus entirely a 
from his hands, to go with her to the sea- the affections of his soldiers ; ^ 
shore of Canopus and Taphosiris, and play condemnation is that he abandoned s< 
about. And in the end, like another Paris, love and faith as he still 
he left the battle to fly to her arms'; or rath- cannot admire the death of eitlier, 
er, to say the -truth, Paris fled when he was of Demetrius excites our w.w* 

already beaten; Antony fled first, and, to He let himself become a 

follow Cleopatra, abandoned his victory. thankful to gain a three years a 

There was no law to prevent Demetrius life in captivity. He was tamed ^ ‘ 
from marrying several wives ; from the time beast by ‘his belly, and 
of Philip and Alexander, it had become took himself out of ^he world in jlipi 

usual with Macedonian kings, and he did no pitiful, and ignoble manner, but ^ ^ 

more than was done by Lysimachus amj to prevent the enemy having Ids i 
Ptolemy. And those he married he treated their power. 
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If it be true, Sosiua Senecio, that, as Si- 
monicU‘\tell:4 us, 

“ Of the Orintluaus Tr<»y <!«'>«» nt>t c«"»mph\in ” 

for having; taken part with the Aohavtns in 
the si»“t:e, l^ecause tin* 'I rohins also ha<l Cor- 
iiitliijiiis ((JJaucus, w lio spriTnj' from ('oriiith, ) 
li^litin*^' l)rav#‘ly on lh**ir sith», also it may 
1><* fairly said that noillo r Homans nor (ins'ks 
ran quarrel with the A<'a<ie!ny, each nation 
h**in;r erjually reprt^sented in the followim;^ 

i *air of livt's, whirlj will ijive an arronnt of 
Irutus and of I)ioii, — Dion, who was IMato's 
own Ijearer, and Hi nt us, wlio w as hrouj^ht up 
ill his pliilosopliy. Tliey rauie from one ami th«* 
fti'lfsame seliool, where Hiey had been traim-d 
alike, to run tlie rare of honor ; nor nee»l we 
wonder tl^t^n the jMTtormanee of aetioiis 
often most nearly allied and akin, they both 
bore evidence to the trutii of what their 
^oiidt' and teacher sai<l, that, witliont the 
roiicurreiK'e of jKiwer and sneeess with jns- 
tiee and prudencM*, public actions do not at- 
tain tlieir proper, ^reat. ;4nd noble rharaeter. 
For as IIippoirrachMs'^he wrestling-master 
affirmed, he could distin;,nns)» his scholars : * 
a distance, thouj^h they were but earrvin;^ 
meat IroiHi the shatnbles, so it is very proba- 
ble that the prineijiles of those who have had 
tile same /;jo(m 1 <.Mlucation should apjM*ar with 
a res'-mhlance in all their actions, cre.atiiu^ 
in th“m a certain harmony and pro|w)rti(m, 
at once ajc^reeahle ami hecoInin^,,^ 

We inav also flrav^ a close; paralh'l of tin* 
lives of tin; two men from tln*ir fortmn*s, 
therein chance, ev<*n rnor»‘ than tln*ir own 
h'si^ns, made tln*m nearly alike*. Feer tln*y 
a ere both cut off by an untiiin'ly eleath, not 
'♦■in" able to accomplish tln»se einls which 
hrouL^h many risks ami eliffie*nhie*s tiny 
ome*el at. Hut, above all, this is ineest wem- 
h rful ; that by prete*rnatural interf>r).sition 
'oth of them had ij^dice give'u of t}n*ir ap* 
roachinjT death by an uiipropitious fe)rm, 
'hich visibly appeared to them. AltlnMij^ii 
lo re' are people "ho utU^rly deny any .such 
bins;, and say that no man in hi.s rierht se*iise*.s 
ver yet saw any su})eriiatural phantom or 
pparition, but that children oidy. ainl silly 
'■omen, or men di.sevrdered by sickne.ss, in 
■>nn; alj^rration of the mind or disternwra- 
ure> of the body, have had empty ami ex- 
'■ayajjant imaj^nuations, whilst the real evjl 
*“nius, superstition, was in themse^veA. Yet 
t Dion and Brutus, men of solid understand- 
rhUo8<qah«r8, not to be easily delu- 
*^**1 bv fancy <n*df. scorn posed by any »ud<len 
i'prehension, were thus affected by visions. 


Mhat tln^y feutliwifh deolaroil to their friends 
I what they h.nl .seen, I know not how wi* can 
avt»i<l atlmittinir ai^ain the utterly explo<lt‘<l 
Opinion of theoldesl times, that evil and In'- 
j ^niiiiu; spirits, (uit of an envy to ^H»d men, 
and a d«*sire of im|H*dini; their p>od deejis, 
make efforts ti> exeite in them fet*linf^s of 
terror ami distraction, to make them shake 
and tott<*r in their virtue, lest by a steady 
ami uubi.is«Ml |M*r.sevcrauc»* they shoiihi ob- 
tain a happier ('onditioii than thi'.se Isdn^is 
after death. Hnt I .shall li*avtt these tliiniTS 
lor amUlu-r opjmrf unity, and, in thi.s twelfth 
lM)ok of tile lives of i,,^rrat mt*n compared oim 
with anofiiiT, hij^^in with his who was tho 
eld«T. 

|)i<»nvsius tin* First, h.ivimj ]>osHe.ss(*d him- 
self of the ixcvcruni' nt . at onei* bK»k to wife 
I the daut,dit«*ri>f Ilernmerat'-H, the Syracusan. 

I .SJ)i*. in an oiiThre.ik .whii*h the riti/ens ma<hj 
hefon* the new )»o\ver was w«*ll .settled, W'HS 
abused in sm li a harharons and <mtra}^eons 
manner, that lor shame she pul an end b> her 
own life. Hnt l>ionysjuM. w ln n In* was reestab- 
lished ami eontiiim'd in Id's supremacy, mar- 
ried two wi\es l 4 »^n th'*r. one named Doris, of 
i I.ocri, tin* other, Ari>l"t t.n ln*, a native of 
Sicily, ami damditer of 1 1 Ipp.triniis, a man 
of tin* first (jualil V in Syr.n'use, ami collejitjij,) 
with Dionxsius wln u In* w .as first chosen ^'■en- 
eral witli nnliinitv<i p(»wr'is btr tin; war. It in 
said he married tin in both in <nn* day, and 
no<un*« Ner knew which of tin* two In* first 
made his w ife; and ev.-r afl**r In* divith’d his 
I kindne.HS eqnallv In'tween tln*m, both aeeorri- 
i p.'inviii)^^ him toi.,o>ther at ids table, and in bin 
! ImmI by turns. Imle,*,!, (h** Syracusans w«*re ur- 
j i^eiit that th<*irown countrywoman mi;rht be 
pr<*b*rr<;d before tin* sfran;.^»*r; but Doris, to 
j conijM ijsate her for her f<uei^oi ^-x traction, 

' h.id tin* j^ood ff)riune to he tin* mother of flio 
STiii ;ind heir of tin* family. wIdbt.X r istoriiaclna 
continued a lontf tiim* without issue, thoiii^h 
Dioi.y.sius w'a» very dc-sirous t^f) have children 
' by her, and, indeed, cause,! Doris’s mother 
j t*t he put to death, layint^ to In-r < luff p^e that 
, she ha^l given drugs to .Vristomache, to pp*- 
veiit her heiug with child. 

Dion, Aristomache’s brother, at first found 
an honorable reception for his siHb'r’fi sake ; 
but his own wairth and f»arts soon prrx’ured 
him a nearer jilace in his brother-in-law’s 
affection, who, among other favors, gave 
.s[»€cial command to h.4 treasurers to furutah 
Dion with whatever money ho dematideci, 
oidv telling him on the same day what they 
had delivered out. \ow, though I^ou was 
f>efore reputed a person of lofty character, 
of a noble mind, and daring courage, yet 
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these excellent qualifications all received a 
greai development from the happy chance 
which conducted Plato into Sicily; not as- 
suredly by any human device or calculation, 
but some supernatural power, designing that 
this remote cause should hereafter occasion 
the recovery of the Sicilians' lost liberty and 
the subversion of the tyrannical government, 
brought the philosopher out of Italy to Syra- 
cuse, and made acquaintance between him 
and Dion. Dion was, indeed, at this time 
extremely young in years, but of all the 
scholars that attended Plato he was the 
quickest and aptest to learn, and tke most 
prompt and eager to practise, the lessons of 
virtue, as Plato himself reports of him, and 
his own actions sufficiently testify. For 
though he had been bred up under a ty- 
rant in habifs of submission, accustomed 
to a life on the one hand of servility and in- 
timidation, and yet on the other of vulgar 
display and luxury, the mistaken happiness 
of people that knew no better thing than 
pleasure and self-indulgence, yet, at the 
first taste of reason and a philosophy that 
demands obedience to virtue, his soul was 
set in a flame, and in ^he sim^ple innocence 
of youth, concluding, from his own disposi- 
tion, that the same reason would work the 
same effects upon Dionysius, he made it his 
business, and at length obtained the favor of 
him, at a leisure hour, to hear Plato. 

At this their meeting, the subject-matter 
of their discourse in general was human vir- 
tue, but, more particularly,. they disputed 
concerning fortitude, which Plato proved ty- 
rants, of all men, had the least pretence to; 
and thence proceeding to treat of justice, 
asserted the happy estate of the just, and the 
miserable condition of the unjust; argu- 
ments which Dionysius would not hear out, 
but, feeling himself, at it were, convicted by 
his words, and much displeased to see the 
rest of the auditors full of admiration for the 
speaker and captivated with his doctrine, 
at last, exceedingly exasperated, he asked 
the philosopher in a rage, what business he 
had in Sicily. To which Plato answered, “ I 
came to seek a^^irtuous man.” “It seems 
then,” replied Dionysius, “ you have lost 
your labor.” Dion, supposing that this was 
all, and that nothing further could come of 
his anger, at Plato’s request, conveyed him 
aboard a galley, which was conveying Pollis, 
the Spartan, into Greece. Bjat Dionysius 
privately dealt with Pollii^, by al> means to 
till Plato in the voyage; if not, to be sure 
to sell him for a slave : he would, of course, 
take no harm of it, being the same just man 
as before; he would enjoy that happiness, 
though he lost his liberty. Pollis, therefore, 
It is stated, earned Plato to iEgina, and there 
sold hito; .|pK^ginetans, then at war with 
Athens, ha^^^ made a decree that whatever 
Athenian v 

forthwith bo exposed to sale. 




standing, Dion was not in less 
credit with Dionysius ^ than formerlV 
was in trusted# with the most consideraU 
employments, and sent on important embi 
sies to Carthage, in the nianagernent ^ 
which he gained very great reputation ^ 
sides, the usurper bore with the liberty h 
took to speak his mind freely, he being the 
only man who upon any occasion duist bohb 
ly say what he thought, as, for exaftiple, in 
the rebuke he gave him abodt G(^lon. Dion, 
ysius was ridiculing Gelon’s government 
and, alluding to his name, said, he had b^n 
the laughing-stock of Sicily. While otlierg 
seemed to admir^ and applaud the quibble, 
Dion very warmly replied, “ Nevertheless, it 
is certain that you are sole governor here, 
because you were trusted for Gelon’s sake; 
but for your sake no man will ever hereafter 
be trusted again.” For, indeed, Gel on had 
made a monarchy appear the best, whereas 
Dionysius had convinced men that it was 
the worst, of governments. 

Dionysius had three children by Doris, 
and by Aristomache four, two of which were 
daughters, Sophrosyne and Arvte^ Sophro- 
syne was married to his son Dionysius; Arete, 
to his brother Thearid^s, after whose death. 
Dion received his niece Arete to wife. Now 
when Dionysius was sick and like to die, 
Dion endeavored to speak with him in be- 
half of the childrer^ he had by Aristonuache, 
but was still preventi>d by the pbysiciaiis, 
who wanted to ingratiate themselves with 
the next successor, who also, as Timieus re- 
ports, gave him' a sleeping potion which he 
asked for, which produced an insensibility 
only followed by his death. 

Nevertheless, at the first counciMvhich 

the young Dionysius beld^ with his 


nairs, inaL ne maue wn T • ,k.ir 

in their politics but children, and m * 
s rather slaves than counsellors. 
>rously and disingenuously ^ 

would please the young man, rat a 
what would advance his interest. ^ ^ 
wdiich startled them most was the p 1'^ 
he made to avert the imminent ^ 

feared of a war with the Carthag..^*”;; 
undertaking, if Dionysyts wanted l ^ 
sail immediately over into Afrits* , ‘ 
elude it there upon honorable term. . 
he rather preferred war, thop- ne ^ 
out and maintain at his own cost 
fifty galleys ready for the service, jrreatnr^ 
Dionysius wondered much at . 
of mina, and received his offer ^ b’tf 

tion. But the other courtiers, 
generosity reflected 
If beia/ lessened by 
hence took all occasions by ^ _.onng 
to render him obnoxious to th® | ^ 

displeasure; as if he jind 

taken on their coasts should I at sea to surprise the - the 

Notwith- 1 help of those naval forces confer 
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anthority upon his sister Aristomsche’s chiK if^noranoe and want of etliicaiion. he cn* 
dren. But, indeed, jthe most apparent anc} deavored to induce the yoan;^ man itUo a 
the stronjifest jEproiuids for dislike and kostili* course of tiberjd studies, and to Rive him 
ty existed al^ady in the difference of his some knowledjj^of moral truths and rt'asou- 
habita, and his reserved and separate way of inj^s* hopin^f he mi^ht thus lose his fear of 
living. For they, who, from the beginning, virtuous living, aud learn to take pleasurti in 
by flatteries and all unworthy artiflees, court- lamhible actions. Dionysius, in his own 
ed the favor and. familiarity of the prince, nature, was out one of the worst kiml of ty- 
youthfui and voluptuously ored, ininisU^red rants, but his father, fearing that if he 
his jflejisures, aiul sought how to fiml him should come to undemtaiid himself lH*tter, 
daily stJine^ew* amours and occupy him in and c*onverse with wise and misonable men, 
vain amusements, with w’ine or with women, he might enter into some design against 
and in other dissipations; by which means, him, and <Iis|K»j«w*ss him of his power, kept 
the t\Tniny, like iron softened in the lire, him chisely siint up at lioiiie; where, for 
8eeme<l, indeed to the siihi^t U) l>e more mod- w'ant of other company, and ignorant 1 m>\v to 
crate and gentle, and to abate somewhat of its s{xmu 1 liis time bett^‘r, he ImsitHl himstdf in 
extreme .severity; the edge of it iHjing blunted, making little chariots, cainllesticks. stools, 
not by the clemency, but rather the sloth tiibli‘s. and other things of wood. For the 
and degeneracy of the sovendgn, whose dis- ehh*r Dionysius was diflidf>iit and suspi- 
8<jluU*ne8S, gaining ground daily, and grow- cions, and so coniinitally on his guard against 
ing upon him, soon weakene<) nn<l broke all men. that he wouhl not so much as let his 
those “ adamantine chains,’* with which his hair be trimnied with any barber’s or liair- 
futher, Dionysius, aai<l he had left the iium- cutter's inKtriiiiienU, hut in:ul«i one of his 
nrehy fastened and secured. It is re|H)rt<‘d artificers singe him with alive coal. Neither 
oi him, that, having begun a drunken <le- were his brother or his son allow’isl to coinu 
hunch, he^ccmtiiiued it ninety <lay8 without 1 into his apartment in tln^ dress they wore, 
intermission; in all which time no jK*rsoii (»ii but they, as 1^11 others, were stript to tlndr 
huvsiness wa.s allowed to apis ar, nor was any skins by some of the giiard. and, iift«‘r being 
jerious conversation heard at Court, but drink- set*n naked, put on other clothes befort» they 
ing, singing, claiioing, and bnlT(Kmery reign- wen* admitted into the presence. When 
ed there without control. his brother L(‘ptines was oihn^ (h*scribing tlm 

It is likely then theyjiad little kindness situation of a plac<*, and took a javelin from 
for Dion, who never iiiflulged himself in any one of tlie guard to draw the plan of it, ho 
^ youthful pleasure or diversion. And his wms extremely angrv with him, and had tho 
v«*ry virtue.s were the inatbT of their caiiini- soldier who gave Imn tl i* weii|s)n put tf) 
iiies, and wore ^Represented under one or <)eath. lie declared, the in(»re judicious his 
other plau.sihle uainc as vices; they calletl friemls were, the more h<* susjK*cted them; 
his gravity pride, his j»laiiidealiiig self-will, because he Ivnew', that were it in their choice, 
the good advice he gave was all construed they would rath<*r be tyrants ihemstdves 
into reprimand, and he was censured for than the subjects of a tyrant. lie slew 
neglecting and scorning those in w hose mis- Marsyas, one his cajdains whom he h.ul pro- 
deiiK'anors he dtxjlin/'d to p.articii)ate. And ferred to uconsi<Ierahle cornmaml, for dr<*am- 
to say .the truth, there was in nis natural ing that he killeil him : without some pre- 
character something stately, aust<*re, reservc*il, vi<Mis waking thought and pur|Kise of tho 
and unsociable in conversation, which rna<h* kimi, he couhl not, he sup{s>sed, have hatl 
his company unpleasant and disagreeable not | that fancy in his sleep. So timoroiis'^as ho, 
only to the young tyrant, whose ears had I ami so miserable a slave it) his fears, yet 
«H*en corrupted by flatteries ; many also of very angry with Plato, Ixjcause hfi would not 
Dion s own intimate friends, though they allow him to bo tho valiant(;st man alive, 
loved the integrity and generosity of his Dion, as we said b<*fore, sttdng the Jiion 
teinj^)er, yet blamed Jiis manner, and thought ti ns deformed and spoilt in characU^r for 
he treated those with whom he had to do, want of teaching, exhorb*d him study, and 
i*‘88 courteously and affably than became a to use all his entreaties b> isTsua»iB Plato, 
civil business. Of which the first of philosophers, to visit him in 
lato also afterwards wrote to him; and, as Sicily, and, when he cam^*, U) submit liiin- 
^ Were, prophetically advised him carefully self to bis direction and a^lvice : by whose 
Jo avoid an arbitra^ temper^ whose proper instructions be might con form his nature to 
at » solitary life. And, inde^, the truths of virtue, and, living after the 

this ^ry time, though circumstances made likeness of the Divine and glorious Model ot 
touL*^ ftoa, in the danger of the Being, out of obedience to whose control the 

th* Ko^mment, he was recognized as general confusion ; j changed into tlie beautU 
™ ablest support of* it,* yet he lul order of Uie universe, spJie in like ma%* 

U undemtood that he owed not his 'high ner might be the cause of happiness 
g^-will or kindness, but to to himself and to all his subjech|%hO|Oo)iged 
tt^oe^ies of the usurper. by his j ustice and moderation, wMd tium will- 

supposiug the cause of this to be i^ly pay him obedience as tludr father, whioh 
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now grudgingly, and upon necessity, they But after his death, as is just 

are forced to yield him as their master. Dion^s enemies .occasionigd him to be reonJ 
Their usurping tyrant h^ would then no home, as fitte%»for their purpose, and a fi 
longer be, but their lawful king. For fear friend to the arbitrary government a”Ii 
and force, a great navy and standing army this, indeed, immediately upon his rehi 
of ten thousand hired barbarians are not, as he set himself to maintain ; and at the 
his father had said, the adamantine chains time various calumnies and accusati^^ 
which secure the regal power, but the love, against Dion were by others brought to th* 
zeal, and affection inspired by clemency and king: as that he held correspondence with 
justice; which, though they seem more pliant Theodotes and Heraclides, to subvert the 
than the sti6 and hard bonds of severity, are government ; as, doubtless, it, is lively 
nevertheless the strongest and most durable enough, that Dion had entertained hopes, by 
ties to sustain a lasting government. Moj*^- the coming of Plato, to mitigate the rigid 
over, it is mean and dishonorable that a ruler, and despotic severity of the tyranny, and to 
while careful to be splendid in his dress, and give Dionysius the character of affair and 
luxurious and magnificent in his habitation, lawful governor; and had determined, if he 
should, in reason and power of speech, make should continue averse to that, and were not 
no better show than the commonest of his to be reclaimed, to depose him, and restore 
subjects, nor ^ave the princely palace of his the commonwealth to the Syracusans; not 
mind ddorned according- to his royal dignity . that he approved a democratic government, 
Dion frequently entertaining the king upon but thought it altogether preferable to a 
this subject, and, as occasion offered, repeat- tyranny, when a sound and good aristocracy 
ing some of the philosopher’s sayings, Dion- could not be procured, 
ysius grew impatiently desirous to have This was the state of affairs when Plato 
Plato’s company, and to hear him discourse, came into Sicily, who, at his first arrival, 
Forthwith, therefore, he sent letter upon was received with wonderful (ien^oustration 
letter to him to Athens, to wMch Dion add- of kindness and respect. For one of the 
ed his entreaties; also several philosophers royal chariots, richly ornamented, was in 
of the Pythagorean sect from Italy sent their attendance to receive him when he came on 
recommendations, urging him to come and shore; Dionysius himself sacrificed to the 
obtain a hold upon this pliant, youthful spul, gods in thankful acknowledgment for the 
which his solid and weighty reasonings might great happiness ^hich had befallen his 
steady, as it were, upon the seas of absolute government. The c1=Uzens,- also, began to 

power and authority. Plato, as he tells us entertain marvellous hopes of a speedy refor- 
himself, out of shame more than any other mation, when they observed the modesty 
feeling, lest it should seem that he was all which now ruled in the Vanquets, and he 
mere theory, and that of his own good-will general decorum which prevailed 
he woirld never venture into action, hoping court, their tyrant hinfSelf also 
withal, that if he could work a cure upon with gentleness and humanity in a 
one man, the head and guide of the rest, he matters of business that came, be oit i ^ 
might remedy the distempers of the whole There was a general passion foi J 

island of Sicily, yielded to their requests. ‘ and philosophy, insorftuclr \ 

But Dion’s enemies, fearing an alteration palace, it is reported, was filled wun a . 

in Dionysius, persuaded him to recall from the concourse of the ■students m ina i ‘ 

banishment Philistus, a man of learned who were working their one 

education, and at the same time of great ex- Some few days after, it was the ^ 
perience in the ways of tyrants, and who of the Syracusan sacrifices, 
might seiw^ as a counterpoise to Plato and priest, as he was wont, praye( 
his philosophy. For Philistus from the and safe continuance of thet\r. ^ 
beginning had been a gredt instrument in ysius, it is said^ as he stood by, 
establishing the tyranny, and for a long “ Leave off praying for _• jjo 

time had held the office of captain of the sensibly vexed Philis^s and i P‘ 
citadel c» There was a report, that he had conjectured, that if r ' med 

been intimate with the^mother of Dionysius acquaintance, had so far tr^ss 
the first, and not without his privity. And altered the young man s hin» 

when Leptines, having two daughters by a verse and greater intimacy wo 
married woman whom he had debauched, such influence, and authority, 
gave one of them in marriage to Philistus, be impossible to withstand apart, 

without acquainting Dionysius, he, in ^eat Therefore, no longer priva 
anger, put Leptines’s mistress in prison, and but jointly and in public, ^ 

Iwuiished Phiustus from Sicily, whereupon, began to slander Diop, noismg nionp'®* 

ha fled to some of his friends on the Adriatic he had* charmed and 

^ast, in which retirement and leisure it is by Plato’s sophistry, to ^ part 

probable he wrote the greatest part of his he was persuaded 

history; for he returned not into his country' his power, and lay down 

during the reign of that Dionysius. might take it up, and sew 
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tMtat JktuikamMob^M dbildren. Oihm pm- 
iMed to be tiiiilgii|iit that tbe Atheniatifl, 
wlio lormerly hiSl to‘J$ieily with e 

gleet 0eet and a numeroiii fbid-aitny, and 
pemhed miaorably without being able to 
take the city of Sjraouset should now, by 
means of one sophlster, overturn the sover- 
eignty of Dionysius; inveigling him to 
cashier his guard of ten thousand lances, 
dismiss* a navy of four hundred galley’s, 
disband an arirky of ten thousand horse and 
many time! over that nuinber of foot, and 
^ seek in tiie schools an unknow n and j 
imaginary bliss, and learn by the mathe- j 
matics how to be happy; wliile, in the mean | 
time, the substantial enjoynieiiU of absoluu* | 
power, ridies, and pleasure would Ik* haiidtHl | 
over to Dion and his sister’s cliihlren. i 

these means, Dion l>egaii to incur at | 
ftrst susuicioii, and by degrees more ap|uir- 
ent displeasure and hostility. A letter, also, 
was intercepted and brought to the young 
prince, which Dion had writbMi to the 
Carthaginian agents, advising them, that, 
when they treated >\ith Dionysius concerning 
tiie pt*ace, they should not come to th«*ir 
audience Without coiniminicating with him: 
they would not fail to (obtain by this means 
all that they wanted. When Dionysius had 
shown this to Philistus, and consulted with 
him, as 'jHiuieus relab^s, ahout it, he over- 
reached Dion by a feigiu'd reconciliation, 
professing, after some* Air and reasonable 
expression of his feelings, that he was et 
friends with him, and thus, leading hiiu 
alone to the ‘sea-side, under the cfvstle wall, 
ho showed him tlie letter, an<l taxe<l him 
with conspiring Miith the Carthaginians 
against him. And when Dion essaye<I to 
speak in his ow'ii defence, Dionysius suffered 
him not; but immediately forced him almard 
a boat, which lav tU».‘re for that |>urr>ose, 
and cornfimnded the sailors to sot him ashore 
on the coast of Italy. 

When this was publicly known, and was 
thought very hard usage, there w'as much 
lamentation in the tyrant’s own household 
on account of the women, but the citizens 
of Syracuse encouraged themselves, ex^K-cC j 
ing that for his sake some disturbance 
would ensue; which^ together with the 
mistrust others woulB now feel, might occas- 
ion a general change and revolution in the 
state. Dionysius seein^^ this, took alarm, 
and endeavor^ to pacify the women and 
others of Dion’sitinared and friends; assur- 
ing them that be Wd not banished, but 
only sent him out of the way (or a time, for 
fear of his own passion, which might be 
provoked some day by Dion’s self-will into 
some act which he should be sorry for. He 

S m also two ships to hk relations, with 
herty 1U> send into Peloponnesus for him 
whatever of his piopsr^ or servants they 
Uioi^tfit. ^ 

WM venr fi^« aai had bis house 
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furnished with little less than roval splendor 
and magnihcence. These valuables his 
friends {>iicked up and conveyed to him, 
besides many rich presents which were sent 
him by the women and his ^herents. So 
that, so far as wealth and riches weut, he 
made a noble appearance among the Greeks, 
and th<*y might judge, |>y the aftluetice of 
tlu* exile, what was tiie power of the tyrant, 

Dion^'siua iminediatelv removed Plato into 
the castle, dt^igiiing, undercolor of an honor* 
aide aiitl kind rect*ption, to set a guanl upon 
him, lest he shouUt follow Dion, and dt'cfaro 
t4> the^world in his lH*half, how injuriously hs 
luui Uh>ii dealt with. And, moreover, time 
aiifl conversation (as wild Innists by use grow 
Uitiie and tractable) had bnutght Dionysius 
to etidun* PlaU>‘s company and discourses so 
tlint he lH*gan to love the ph^osopher, but 
with such an afT>H'tion as had something of 
the tyrant in it, requiring of Plato that he 
sliouhl, in return of his kindness, love him 
fuily, and attend to him alnivo all other men: 
being ready to permit U> his care the chief 
iiianagenii'nt of alTairs, ninl even the govern- 
inent. too u)K>n comlition that he would not 
prefi*r Di(»irs*frienilship before his. This 
t‘xtraviig5U»t alTection was a great trouble to 
Plato, for it was accompanied with t>etulaiit 
and jealous humors, like the fond passions of 
those that are deKjK*rate|y in love; frt>rpieiitly 
he was angry and fell out with him, and 
presently begged ami entreaUKi to lx* friends 
again. He wsis lK*yoml measiin? desirous to 
be IMato’s scholar, and U) proceed in the 
stmly of philosophy, ami yet he was ashamed 
of it with those who n|K)ke against it and 
professed to think it would ruin him. 

But a war al>out this time breaking out, 
he sent Plato away, promising him in the 
summer to recall f>ion, thougii in this he 
broke his word at once; nevertheless, he 
reriiitteil to him his revenues, desiring Plato 
to excuse him as to the time apixjittied, 
iM'cause of the war, but, as soon as he had 
settled a peace, he would i in me<l lately send 
for Dion, requiring him in the interim to ba 
quiet, and not raise anv disturbance, nor 
s|>eak ill of him among the (<nH:iafis. This 
Plato endeavored to ettect, by keeping Dioa 
with him in the Academy, and busying him 
in philosophical studies. 

Dion sojourned in the Upper Tgwn of 
Athens, with Callippus, one of his acquaint- 
ance; but for his pleasure he Ixiught m 
a seat in ^|e country, which atb;rwards, when 
he weut into Sicily, he gave to Speusippua, 
who had been bU most frequent oompaniou 
while be was at Athens, Plato so arrauging 
it, with the hope that Dion’s austere temper 
mi^t softened by agreeable .oompuaVy 
wiUi an occasional mixture of eeaiKniehie 
mirth. For Speusippns wskof the pfaer eela# 
to affotd him this; yre Hod him spokiNKrf In 
I Timon’s SilB, as **good at a iest.*’ . Joul 
I Plato himaelf, aa it bappeiiadt Vehif 
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upon to famish a chonls of boys, Dion took 
npon him the ordering and management of 
it, and defrayed the whole expense, Plato 
giving him this opportunity to oblige the 
Athenians, which was likely to procure his 
friend more kindness than himself credit. 
Dion went also to see several other cities, 
visiting the noblest,and most statesmanlike 
persons in Greece, and joining in their re- 
creations and entertainments in their times 
of festival. In all which, no sort of vulgar 
ignorance, or tyrannic assumption, or luxur- 
iousness vras remarked in him; but, on the 
contrary, a great deal of temperance, gen- 
erosity, and courage, and a well-becoming 
taste for reasoning and philosophic discourses. 

- By which means he gained the love and 
admiration of all men, and in many cities 
had public honors decreed him; the Lacedfe- 
monians making him a citizen of Sparta, 
without regard to the displeasure of Diony- 
sius, though at that time he was aiding them 
in their wars against the Thebans. 

It is related that once, upon invitation, he 
went to pay a visit to Ptoeodorus the Mega- 
rian, a man, it would seem, of wealth and 
importance; and when, on aCcount of the 
concourse of people about his doors, and the 
press of business, it was very troublesome 
and difficult to get access to him, turning 
about to his friends who seemed concerned 
and angry at it, ‘‘ What reason,” said he, 

** have we to blame Ptoeodorus, when we 
ourselves used to do no better when we were 
at Syracuse? ” 

After some little time, Dionysius, envying 
Dion, and jealous of the favor and interest 
he had among the Grecians, put a stop upon 
his incomes, and no longer sent him his 
revenues, making his own commissioners 
trustees of the estate. But,'endeayoring to 
obviate the ill-will and discredit which, upon 
Plato’s account, might accrue to him among 
the philosophers, he collected in his court 
many reputed learned men ; and ambitiously 
desiring to surpass them in their debates, he 
was forced to make use, often incorrectly, 
of arguments he had picked up from Plato, 
And now he wished for his company again 
repenting he had not made better use of it 
when he had it, and had given no greater 
heed to his admirable lessons. Like a tyrant, 
therefore, inconsiderate in his desires, head- 
strong and violent in whatever he took a 
will to, on a sudden he was ea^rly set on 
the design of recalling him, and le^ no stone 
unturned, but addressed himself to Archy- 
tas the Pythagorean (his acquaintance and 
friendly relations with whom owed their 
origin to Platb"), and persuaded him to stand 
as sdrety jlor hie engagements, and to request 
Plato to revieiIr BIcily. 

* ArchytiMl^iherefore sent Arohedemus and 
Dicmy^gi^me'galleys^^’ith divers friends, 
to en^ra^hie retom; m^'eover, he wrote to 
hiee^hihl^ ^pressly and in plain terms, 


that Dion must never look for anv 
kindness, if Plato would not 
with to come^nto Sicily; but if ftatn 
come, Dion should be assured of wh^f 
desired. Dion also reeAivo,! 


received letters 
solicitations from his sister and his w f 
urging him to-beg Plato, to gratify Dionv 
sius in this request, and not give him a 
excuse for further ill-doihg. So that 
Plato says oP timself , the third tims ho 
sail for the Strait of Scylla, '> 

“ Venturing again Charybdis’s dangerous golf." 

This arrival brought great joy to Dionysius 
and no less hopes to the Sicilians, who were 
earnest in their jirayers and good wishes that 
Plato might get the better of Philistus, and 
philosophy triumph over tyranny. Neither 
was he unbefriended by the women, whd 
studied to oblige him; and he had with 
Dionysius that peculiar credit which no man 
else ever obtained, namely, liberty to come 
into his presence W’ithout being examined or 
searched. When he would have given him 
a considerable sum of money, ajud,^on several 
repeated occasions, made fresh offers, which 
Plato as often declined, Aristippus the Cyreii- 
sean, then present, said that Dionysius was 
very safe in his munificence, he gave little 
to those who were ready to take all they 
could get, and a great deal to Plato, who 
would accept of notiikag. 

After the first compliments of kindness 
were over, when Plato began to discourse of 
Dion, he was at first diverted by excuses for 
delay, followed soon after by complaints and 
disgusts, though not a# yet observable to 
others, Dionysius endeavoring to conceal 
them, and, by other civilities and honorable 
usage, to draw him off from his affection to 
Dion. And for some -time 
was careful not to let any thing of this 
honesty and breach of promise 
bore with it, and dissembled his aiino} • 
While matters stood thus between them , an , 

as they thought, they were unobserved ana 

undiscovered. Helicon j jjjg 

Plato’s followers, foretold an ^cbpse ^ 
sun, which happened according , 
diction; for which he w^s much n 
the tyrant, and rewarded ^ith 

silver; whereupon flld thein,he 

some others of toe ordinary; 

also could predict sonaethinge 
and on their entreating hdn before Ion? 
-I foretell,” said he, “ J'Sysiin 

there will be a quarrel between 
and Plato.” , , colfi of Dion’* 

At length, Dionysius made sai 
estate, and converted the ^partmeal 

use, and i'emoved to lodT 

he had in the g^den. of «.e p»lw« 

ings among the 5 to and so«^ 

from the first had hated supp®®' 

opportunitjy to make away w 
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ing lie edvieed Diotiysliif to lay down the 
gOTemnieiit and diidiaiid iiia soldiers. 

When Archytaa understood the danger* he 
was in, be immediately sent a j^lley with 
messengers to demand liim of Uioiiysius; 
alleging that he stood engagini for his safety, 
upon the confidence m which Plato htid 
come to Sicilv. * Dionysius, to palliate his 
secret hatred, before Plato came away, treat> 
ed him with great eutertainnients and all 
seeming dl*inonst rat ions of kiiidtiejis, but 
could not forlwar breaking out one day into 
tlie expression, ** Ko doubt, Plato, when you 
are at home among the fliiloso pliers, your 
companions, you will complain of me, and 
reckon up a great immy of iny faults.** To 
which Plato answered with a smile, “ The 
Academy will never, 1 trust, be at such a 
loss for subj<*^te to discuss as t«> seek one in 
you.’* Thus, they say, Plato was dismiss<*<l; 
but his own w ri tings do not altogf?tJier agree 
with this account. 

Dion was angry at all this, and not long 
after declared of>en enmity to Dionysius, 
on hearing what ha<l U'cn done witli liis 
wife ; on which matU‘r Plato, also, ha4l IiimI 
some confidential corresjsuidencc with Diony- 
sius. I'hus it was. After Dion’s l>anisli> 
ineiit, Dionysius, when he sent Plato back, 
had desired him to a.sk l>i«»n privately, if 
he would be averse to liis wift^’s marrying 
another man. For went a re|V>rt. 

whether true, or raised hy Dion’s enemies, 
that his marriage w jis iu»t phrasing to hii . 
and that he lived with his wift* on uneasy 
U*rm8. AVhen Plat<^ therefore came to 
Alliens, and had nii^iitioneil the subject to 
Dion, he wrote a letter to Dionysius, srM>ak> 
irig of other inatb^rs openly, hut on this in 
language expressly designed to b^* umler- 
stood by him alot^e, t^ the efTwt that he. hod 
talkeil with Dion alxmt the husineKS, and 
that it was evident he would highly resent 
the affront, if it should be put into execu- 
tion. At that time, thf?refore, while there 
were yet great hopes of an acc^unmodation, 
he took no new* steps w ith his sister, suffer- 
in|f her to lire with Dion’s child. But when 
things were come to that pass, that no rec- 
onciliation could be expected, and Plato, 
after his second vising w^ again sent away 
in displeasure, he then forced Arete, against 
her will, to iparry Timocrates. one of his 
favorites ; in thn action coming short even 
of his father's justice and lenity; for he, 
when Polyxenus, the husband of his sister, 
Theste, became his enemy, and fled in 
alarm out of Sicily, sent for his sister, and 
tj«ed her*that, being privy to her husband’s 
flight, she had not declared it to him. But 
the lady, confident and fearless, mfide him* 
this reply: «I>o you believe me, brother; 
M bad a wife, or so timorous a woman, that, 
known my hoaband’a flighty I would 
i^t nave bonm him oompfny, and shared 
his lortiincs? I knew ootking of it; since 


j otherwise it had been my better lot to be 
I called the wife of the exile Polyxenus, than 
I the sister of the tyrant Dionysius.'* It is 
said, he admired her free and ready answer. 

. os did the Syracusans, also, her ooitrage ana 
; virtue, insomuch that she retained her dig* 
nity and princely retinue after the dissolu- 
tion of the tyrkniiy, and, when she died, the 
citispiis, by public decree, attended the 
solemnity of her funeral. And the story, 
though a digression from the present pur- 
pOH<\ Wits well worth the telling. 

From this time, Dion set his mind upon 
warlike meitsures; with which Plato, out of 
rt*»|»«*ct for jMist hospitalities, and iMcause of 
his agfs would have iietliing to do. But 
8|H*usipptis and the rf*st of his friends as- 
sisttHl and (Micoiiraged him, diidding him 
deliver Sicily, which with lift-iip hands im» 
plore<i his help, and w'itli open arms was 
ready to rec«»ive him. For when Plato was 
‘ staying at Syracuse, Sjsmsippus, b<Mng of- 
tener than he in company with the citizens, 
li:i<i more ihoituighlv made out how they 
were inclined; and tfiougli at first they haa 
Immui on tlieif guard, susjMH?ting his l>old 
hiiigiiage, as though he hatl IxHui set on by 
I the tyrant to trepan them, yet at length they 
i trusUnl him. 'I'liero was fmt one mind and 
j one wish or prayer among them all, that 
! Dion would uinlertake the tlesign, ami come, 
though without either navy, men, horse, or 
arms; that he would simply nut himself 
alKiartl any shi]>, and lend the Sicilians his 
|N*rHuii and name against Dionysius. This 
information from S|x*usippuS eiicoiiragiHl 
Dion, who, concealing his n*al purjiose, ern- 
ployeil his friends privately to raise what 
I iiieti they could ; and many statesmen and 
I philosophers were assisting Ui him, as, for 
j instance, Kiitleintis the CynHan, on whose 
i death Aristotle wrote his liialoguo of the 
i Soul, and Timonides the l^nioadian. They 
I also engaged on his side Miitas the Thessa* 

I lian, who was a prophet, and hml studioil in 
i the Aca<lemy. But of all that were banished 
, hy Dionysius, who were not few^r than m 
; thousantf, five and twenty only joined In 
, the enterprise ; the rest were afraid, and 
j ahandoned it. The rendezvous was in the 
island Zacyntbos, where a small force of not 
quite eight hnndred men came tr>getl»r, all 
of them, however, persons already distin- 
guished in plenty of previous hard service^ 
their bodiep well trained and practised, and 
their experience and courage amply sufficient 
to animate and embolden to action the num- 
bers whom Dion expected to join him in 
Sicily. 

Yet these men, when they first ttndervieod 
the expedition was against JOtonysiiiit were , 
troubM and disheartened, blanslf^**^* 
that, bttnied on like a madman bjr t 
sien fsid deepa&r, he rashly threwJ 
self and them into certain ndtb 1 
they less angry with their oommatulers mil 
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muster-masters, that they had not in the 
beginning let them know the design. But 
when Dion in his address to them had set 
forth the unsafe abd weak condition of arbi- 
♦trary government, and declared that he car- 
ried them rather for commanders than sol- 
diers, the citizens of Syracuse and the rest 
of the Sicilians having been iong ready for 
a revolt, and when, after him, Alcimenes, 
an Achaean of the highest birth and reputa- 
tion, who accompanied the expedition, ha- 
rangued them to the same effect, they were 
contented. 

It was now the middle of summer, and 
the Etesian winds blowing steadily on the 
seas, the moon was at the full, when Dion 
, prepared a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, 
and with gr^t solemnity marched his sol- 
diers to the temple in all their arms and 
accoutrements. And after the sacrifice, he 
feasted them all in the race-course of the 
Zacynthians, where he had made provision 
for their entertainment. And when here 
they beheld with wonder the quantity and 
the richness of the gold and silver plate, 
and the tables laid to entertain them, all 
far exceeding the fortunes of a private man, 
they concluded with theinselves, that a man 
now past the prime of life, who was master 
of so much treasure, would not engage him- 
self in so hazardous an enterprise without 
good reason of hope, and certain and suf- 
nciept assurances of aid from friends over 
there. Just after the libations were made, 
and the accompanying prayers offered, the 
moon .was eclipsed ; which was no wonder 
to Dion, who understood the revolutions of 
eclipses, and the way in which the moon is 
overshadowed and the earth interposed be- 
tween her and the sun. "But because it was 
necessary that the soldiers, who were sur- 
prised and troubled at it, should be satisfied 
and encouraged, Miltas the diviner, standing 
up in the midst of the assembly, bade them 
be of good cheer, and expect all happy suc- 
cess, for that the divine powers foreshowed 
that some<.hing at present glorious and re- 
splendent should be eclipsed and obscured; 
nothing fit this time being more splendid 
than tne spverei^ty of Dionysius, their 
arrival in Sicily ^ould dim this glory, and 
extinguish this brightness. Thus Miltas, in 
public, desc«^I^ed upon the incident. But 
concerning a swarm of bees which settled 
on the poop of Dion^s ship, he privately 
told shim and his friends, that he* feared the 
great actions they were like to perform, | 
thou^ for a time they should thrive and 
Sourish, would be of short continuance, and 
soon suffer a decay. It is reported, also, 
that many prodigies happened to Dionysius 
at that time. An eagle, snatching a javelin 
from one of the ^ard. carried it aloft, and 
from thence let it fall into the sea. The 
wilier of the sea that washed the ca^tle'^walls 
iras for a whole day sweet and potable, as 


many that tasted it experienced. 
farrowed perfect m all ttieir other 
without ears. •This the diviners declarlJ^f^ 
portend revolt and rebellion, for that 
subjects would no longer give ear to tk 
commands of their superiors. They 
pounded the sweetnhss of the water to 
nify to the Syracusans a change from hari 
and grievous times into easier and nirr 
happy circumstances. The .eagle beinir th! 
bird of Jupiter, and the spear -an emblem 
of power and command, this prodigy was to 
denote that the chief of the gods designed 
the end and dissolution of the presentVv- 
ernment. These things Theopompus relates 
in his history. 

Two ships of burden carried all Dion’s 
men ; a third vessel, of no great size, and 
two galleys of thirty oars attended them. 
In addition to his soldiers’ own arms, he 
carried two thousand shields, a very gnat 
number of darts and lances, and abundant 
stores of all manner of provisions, that 
there might be. no want of any thing in 
their voyage ; their purpose being to kw'p 
out at sea during the whole vt^ajfe, and use 
the winds, since all the land was hostile to 
them, and Philistus, they had been h)Id, 
was in lapygia with a fleet, looking out for 
them. Twelve days they sailed with a fresh 
and gentle breeze ; on the thirteenth, they 
made Pachynus, ih^ Sicilian cape. There 
Protus, tht chief pilot, advised them to land 
at once and without delay’, for if they were 
forced again from the shore, And did not 
take advantage of the headland, they might 
ride out at sea many nights and days, wait- 
ing for a southerly wind in the summer sea- 
son. But Dion, fearing a descent too near 
his enemies, and desirous to begin at a 
greater distance, and further on in the coun- 
try, sailed on past Pachynus. They nw 
not gone far, before stress of weather, t ^ 
wind blowing hard at north, drove the 

from the coast; and it being now about j 

time that Arcturus rises, a violent swrra ^ 
wind and rain came on, with ^ 

lightning, the mariners were at tneir 
end, and ignoranli what course they 
until on a sudden they found 
driving with the fiea* fen Cercma, tn 
on the coast of Africa, just where i 
craggy and dangerous to run upn*'* 

the cliffs there they escapee^ barrow y ot^ 

ing forced and staved to ^ 

ing hard at their oars, with unich ^ 

they kept clear until the stor 

Then, lighting by chance Ueiili 

they understood they were 

as it is called, of the 1^ 

•when, they weye now again 

a sudden calm, and beating ^ 1 

out yaking any wav, 

blow from the land, 

any thing rather than wind fro * 

and searoe bellaved the happy 
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their lorimie. , The gale gradually increae- 
ittg, and beeianltig to Btow fi^, they 
dapped on all their aaila> ihd, praying to 
the fipodst put out again into the open aeas, 
flieenng right from Africa for Sicily. And, 
running steady before the wind, the fifth 
day they arrived at Minoa, a little town of 
Sicily, in the dominion of the Carthaginians, i 
of which Syiialus, an acquaintance anti 
friend of Diot^'s, happened at Uiat time to 
be govembr; who, nut knowing it was Dion 
and his endeavored to hinder his men 
from landing; but they rushed on shore i 
with their swords in tlieir hands, not slay- 
ing any of tlieir opfiontMits (for this Dion 
had forbidden, Wcaust* of his friendship ' 
with the Curtliaginians). but force<l them to | 
retreat, and, following close, press<*ii in a! 
body with them into the place, and took it. 
As soon as tlie two cuniinand<>r8 met, they j 
mutually salute<l each other; J>ioii delivered 1 
up the place again to Syiialus, without the 
least damage done to any one therein, and | 
Synalus quartered and entertaine<l the s«d- 
diers, and supplied Diun with what he 
wanted. • * 

They were most of all eneourage<l by the 
happy acci<lent of Dionysius's al»sence at 
this nick of time ; for it apiH*ared that he 
was laUdv gone with eighty sail of sliijm to 
Italy. 'J'lierefore, when Dion was desirmis 
that the soldiers shovvlt^ refresh theinsidves 
there, aft<*r their U'dious an<l troublesome 
voyage, they would not be prevaile<l v ith, 
but, earnest to make the best use of mat , 
opix)rtunity, they urged Diou to lerui them 
straight on to JSVracuse. I^eaviiig tliendore 
their baggage, and the arms they di<l not 
us#*, Dion d«*sired Sviialus to convey them to 
him as he ha<l occasion, and marched directly 
to Syracuse. ^ , 

The first that came in to him upon his 
march wen* two huiuired horse of the Agri- 
gentines who w'ere settled near Ecnoinuin, 
and, afU'r them, the (ieloans. Hut the news 
soon flying to Syracuse, Timocrates, who 
had married Dioirs wife, the sish^r of Dicuiy- 
sius, and wa^ the principal man among his 
friends now remaining in the. city, immedi- 
ately despatched a courier to Dionysius with 
letters announcing dlTon's arrival; -while he 
himself took all possible care to prevent any 
«tir or tumult in the city, where all wcjre in 
great ezeitemimt, but as yet continued quiet, 
fearing to give too much credit to what was 
reportecL A very strange accident happened 
to the messenger who was sent with the let- 
ters; for being arrived In Italy, as he trav- 
elled tHIougb the land of Rbegium, hasten- 
ing to, Dionysius at Caulonia, he met one of 
bis acquaantai^, who was canwing home 
PJ^ of a'^ aacrifioo, lie aooepted a piece of 
the flesh, which his friend offered hiqi, and 
proceeded on hla jotmu^ with all speed; 

travelled a good part of the night, i 
M bmng through waarinesi foioed to take | 


a litUa rest, he laid himself down In the 
nezt convenient place he came to, whloh 
was in a wood near the road. A wolf, soentp 
ing tlie flesh, came and seized it as it lav 
fastened to the letter*hag, and with the flesh 
carrieil away tlie bag also, In which were 
the letters to Dionysius. The man, awak- 
ing and ’missing his bag, sought for it up 
and down a great while, and, not finding it, 
rt*solvcd not to go to tlie king witliout his 
letters, but to coiiccml himself, aud keep out 
of the way. 

Diouy.suis, therefort\ came to hear of the 
war in Sicily from other hands, aud that a 
goo<i while aft4*r. In Uie mean time, as Dion 
procee(ie<i in liis marxdi, the Camariueans 
joine<i his fortN‘s, and Uie country ^nniple in 
the Wrritorv of Syracuse rose |iid joined him 
ill a large ^khIv. The lAHiiitiiies and Cam- 
panians, w ho. with TimocniU*s, guarded tlie 
jCpi|H)lie, ret'eiving a false alarm whit*h wras 
Sf>n*aii on )>ur|>oH(* by Dion, as if he intended 
to altiu’k Ilnur citi«*s first, left Timocrates, 
and haHt(un‘d ttff to carry succor to their own 
hoiiK's. News of which lK*ing brought to 
Dion, w here he lay near Macro), he raisiHlhis 
camp by night, ainl came to the river Atiaptis, 
which i^ distant from the city alxmt U*ii fur- 
longs; there he made a halt, and aacrificed 
by tin* river, offering vow s to the rising sun. 
The Hoothsayers declarc<i that the giwls pmm- 
iHe<l him victory; ainl they that were pres- 
ent, seeing him as.^intingat the sacrifice with 
a garland on his head, one and all crowned 
themselves with garlands. 7'her« were alxiut 
five thouKainl that had joined his forces in 
their inarch; who, though but ill-pnivided, 
with such wea)»<>nn ax came nezt to hand, 
nniile up by zeal and courage for the want of 
Ix-tbT arms; and when once they were told 
I to advance, as if Dion w’ere alrea<ly conquer- 
or, they ran forward with shouts and acclama- 
I lions, eiuxiuragingeach other with the hopes 
I of lilK»rty. 

'Die most considerable men and better sort 
of the citizens of Syracuse, clad all in white, 

: met him at the gaUm. 'Die populace set upon 
all tiiat were of Dionysius’s party, and princi- 
! pally searched for those they called setters or 
informers, a number of wicked and hateful 
j wretches, who made it their business to go 
{ up and down the city, thrusting tlmmselves 
into all companies, that they might inform 
Dionysius what men said, and bow they 
stood affected. These were the first that 
suffered,* being beateil to death by tha 
crowd. 

Timocrates, not being able to force hli war 
to the garrison that kept the castle, tooK 
borae, and fled oat of the city, fllHng at! Ibe 
plaoea where he came with fear and ooiifliiflM 
I magnif^ng the amount of Dion's fofOia^ tUI 
I he might not be supposed to have danetfed 
i hla chatge without good iwasoo for II, By 
i this ti(pa, Dion was come no, nbd Mpgm^ 

I in the the people; ho mniened ifit 
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in a rich suit of arms, and by him, on one ces that they should have abatements nftk • 
hand his brother, Megacles, on the other, tl-ibutes and taxes, and’ freedom 
Callippus the Athenian, crowned with gar- burdens of inifitary expeditions 
lands. Of the foreign soldiers,* a hundred should be made according to their’own 
followed as his guard, and their several offi- bation and consent vfith him. .The 

cersledthe rest in good order; the Syracu- sans laughed at these offers, and Dion retu^^i 

sans looking on and welcoming them, as if answer to the envoys that Dionysius 
they believed the whole to be a sacred and think to treat with them upon any other te 
religious procession, to celebrate the solemn but resigning the government ; which if? * 
entrance, after an absence of forty-eight years, would actually do, he would jiiot forM ho'^ 
of liberty and popular government. nearly he was related to him, or be wanting 

Dion entered by the Menitid gate, and, to assist him in procuring oblivion for the 
having by sound of trumpet quieted the noise past, and whatever else was reasonable and 
of the people, he caused proclamation to be just. Dionysius ^femed to consent to this, 
made, that Dion and Megacles, who were and sent his agents again, desiring some of 
come to overthrow the tyrannical government, the Syracusans to come into the citadel ami 
did declare the Syracusans and all other Si- discuss with him in person the terms to which 
dlians to be free from the tyrant. But, be- on each side they might be willing, after lair 
ing desirous to^harangue the people himself, debatfe, to consent. There were therefore 
he went up through the Achradina. The some deputed, such as Dion approved of; 
citizens on each side the W’ay brought victims and the general rumor from the castle wa.s, 
for sacrifice, set out their tables and goblets, that Dionysius would voluntarily resign liis 
and as he passed by each door threw flowers authority, and rather do it himself as his own 
and ornaments upon him, with vows and good deed, than let it be the act of Dion. But 
acclamations, honoring him as a god. There this profession was a mere trick to amuse the 
was under the castle and the P^tapyla a lof- Syracusans. For he put the ^pwties that 
ty and conapjcuous sundial, which Dionysius were sent to him in custody, and by break of 
had set up. Getting up upon the top of that, day, having first, to encourage his men, made 
he made an oration to the people, calling up- them drink plentifully of raw wine, he .sent 
on them to maintain and defend their liber- the garrison of mercenaries out to make a 
ty; who, with great expressions of joy and sudden sally against Dion’s works. The at- 
acknowledgment, created Dion and Megacles tack was quite unexpected, and the barl>a- 
generals, with plenary powers, joining in com- rians set to^work boldly with loud cries to 
mission with them, at their desire and en- pull down the cross-wall, and assailed the 
treaty, twenty colleagues, of whom half were Syracusans so furiously that they were not 
of those that had returned with them out of able to maintain their post. • Only a party of 
banishment. It seemed also to the diviners Dion’s hired soldiers, on first taking tlje al- 

a most happy omen, that Dion, when he arm, advanced to the rescue ; neither did tmy 
made his address to the peoffie, had under at first know what to do, or how to employ t 
his feet the stately monument which Diony- aid they brought, not being able to lieai le 
sius had, been at such pains to erect; but be- commands of their officers, amidst the noist 
cause* it was a sundial on which he stood and confusion of the Syracusans, \n ho ‘ 
when he was made general, they expressed from the enemy and ran in among j ^ • 
some fears that the great actions he had per- breaking through their . _4 re- 

formed might be subject to change, and ad- seeing none of his orders could be hca i ^ 
mit some rapid turn and declination of for- solved to let them see by example \\ »» .. 

tune. ought to do, and charged into the 

After this, Dion, taking the Epipolse, re- the enemy. The fight about mm ' 
leased the citizens who were imprisoned and bloody, he being as well 
there, and then raised a wall to invest the enemy as by his own party, and all , 
castle. Seven days after, Dionysius arrived with loud cries to the quhiter where 
by sea, and got into the citadel, and about Though his time of life was guch 4 

the sam# time* came carriages bringing the the bodily strength and ability 
arms and ammunition which Dion had left combat, still his determinatioB ai .j 

with Synalus. These he distributed among were sufficient to maintain him aga 

the citizens; and the rest that wafited fur- attacked him ; but, 
nished themselves as well as they could, and thehi back, he was wounded in i 
put themselves in the condition of zealous a lance, his body armor also ^r^ervic^ 

and serviceable men at arms. battered, and was scarce^ ^ miss'd*^ 

Dionysius sent agents, at first privately, to able to protect him» eitheraga 
Dion, to try what terms they could make or .blo ws hand to 

him. Sut he declaring that any over- javelins liad passed into it tnro^ 
t^ires they had to make must be made in pub- and, on these bein^ ivrescuedi^ 

lie to the Syracusans as-a free people, envoys^ the ^bnd, but was immediate v 
now went, and came between the tyrant And carried off by his soldiers. 
tl^e Jfsople, wit^ fair proposals, alturan- in-chief he left to Timonides, au > 
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ft liOTW, ro^ aboul tbe rmlljing the great joy they reeeireid the news that Her* 
BfncmdtM that tl^; andt^rderinf up a aclides was on hU way. This Hsraclideswaa 
detachment of the foreign Wdiers out of one of those whom Dionysius had Imiiished, 
Achradina, where they were posted on guard, a very good soldier, and well known for the 
be brought them as a fresh reserve, eager for coniiiiands he had formerly had under the 
battle, upon the tired and failing enemy, who tyrant; vets man of no constant puri^ose, 
were already well inclined to give up their j of a fickle Winjier. and least of all to be re- 
design. For having hopes at their first sally li«Hl u|h>ii when he had to act with a collea- 
to retake the whole city, when beyond their | ji^ie in sny hnnoraUle command. He had 
expectation they found themselves engagtHl ; \\m\ a diffeWnce formerly with Dion in Pe- 
with bold *and practiced fighters, they f<*ll ! l<i}H)iineHtis, and hiwl r»*solve<i, uiwu his own 
back towards tl\e castle. As soon as 'they i means, with what Sliijm and soldiers he had, 
gave ground, the (ireek soldiers pressed the , to make an att;u*k u|K>n Dion^'sins, When 
harder upon them, till Uiej- turmd and fled he arrivtnl at .Synu'iise, with seven galleys 
within the walls. There were lost in this j and three small vi^sstds, he found Dionysius 
action seventy-four of Dion's men, ami a alreiuly close IsMiiegtMl, and the Syracusans 
very great number of the enemy. This Iwing 1 high and prmni of their victories. Forth- 
a signal victory, and principally obtained l»y j with, tlu‘refore. he end«*avt»rtgl by all wrays 
the valor of the foreign Holdiers. the .Syracu* | to make hims4>lf j^opnlar; ami, iiuhnnl, ho 
sans rewarded them ill honor of it w ith a hull- { had in him naturally st>methiiig that was 
dred mime, and the sol<liers oii tlndr part ; very iiiKinnating and taking with a )H)pulaoo 
presented Dion with a crown of gt»ld. that t4> 1 m» <H>iirt4*d. II»» g:iine<i his end, 

Soon afb^r, there caim* In’ralds from Dion- also, the e:iNi**r, and drew the )x»ople over to 
ysius, bringing Dion letters from the women his side, Iw^cnuse of tln^ <lislike they had ta- 
of his family, and one ad<lre.sse<i outsside, 'I'o ken to Dion's grave and statidy manner, 
his fatlu^, from llipparinus this was the which they thought overbearing and iissum* 
name of Dion's son, though 'rimaeus sav.H, he ing ; their succeNSi's having ma<le them so 
was, from his mother Arete’s name, cuIUmI careh*MH and confitlent. that they ex(H*ctod 
Areta'U.s ; hut I think credit is rather to Ik* iHipular arts and flatteries from their lemlers 
given to Timonides’s rejKirl. who was his lM»tore they hail in reality secured a jKipular 
fatlier’s fellow-soldier and confidant. The gf>vernim*nt. 

rest of the letters wer«Hn^i<l puldi(d>, contain- (ietfing therefore together in an Irregiilsr 
ing many solicitatioii.s and humble recpiests assemhly, they rhitne lleraclides their atlini- 
of tlie women ; that professing to be ''*0111 ral; but when I)i«ni canm forward, and told 
his son, the herahis would not have them them, that conferring this trust mKin Hera- 
open publicly, but Dion, putting force u^kmi olideg was in etfis-t U» withdraw tfiat which 
them, broke the tw*al. It wa.s from Dionysius, they had granU'il him. for ha was no longer 
written in the terms of it to Dion, but in their generalissimo if another hml the c^>m- 
effect to the Syracusans, and so worded that, inaiid of tin* navy, they re|M>ale<i their order, 
under a plausible justification of himself and ami, though much against their wills, can- 
entreaty to him.rmains were taken for ren- celled the new apfsdntment. When thU 
dering him suspected hy the people. It re- business was over, Dion iuvitod lleraifildM 
minded him of tnej^obd service he ha<l former- Ut his hoiis«\ ami pciintod out to him, in gen- 
ly done the usurping goveriiinent, it afided tie torrns, that he had not acto<i wlsidy or 
threats to his dearest relations, his sistor, son, well to qinvmd with him upon a punctilio of 
and wife, if he did not comply with the con- honor, at a time when the least false stop 
tents, also pa^ionate demands minghHi with might Ik* the ruin of all; and then, calling a 
lamentations, and, most to the purpose of all, fref%h assembly of the |>eopl«, he there named 
urgent recommendations to him not to de- j Heraclid<*s aifmiral, and Prevailed with th« 
stroy the govern men t,^iid put the jiower into j citi^ms to allow him a life-guanl, as he hlm- 
the hands of men wfio always hatod him, and s df had. 

Would never forget their old piqm’S and quar- lleraclidet openly professed the highest 
rela ; let him .take the sovereignty himsidf, resjiect for Dion, and made him ao* 

and 80 secure the safety of his family and his knowle<ipneiit« for this favor, attoiiding 
friends. • him with all deferenw?, as ready to receive 

When this letter was read, the Syracusans his oommands^ but underhand he kept tip 
were not, as they should have been, transport- his dealings with the populace and tlm un* 
ed wiil^ admiration at Uie tin movable con- rulier citiaens, nnsettlinf^ tlieir minds and 
•taocyimd magnanimity of Dion, who with- disturbing them with bis coraplainta, and 
stood aU his dearest interests to be true to putting Dion into theoftmost petflexSty and 
▼irtoe and jttsiioa, bat, on the contrary, they disquiet. For if he ^ vised to give IHonw* 
saw in this their reason for fearing and sos- sius leave to quit the cMtle, be would tuisal* 
pecting that he lay onder an invincible ne- posed to the ii^otation of sparing ai|4 pPO* 
to be favorable to Dionysius; and ^tingbim ; if, to avoid giving 00mm dr 
0mf mgm tiiereldfe to look out for other soi|ic|on. he simply eonttitued the 
liiders, and the ntirntf beoaiiM to their toey winUdjay heprotraetodtimwari^ol^ 
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lis office of general the longer, and overawe 
he citizens. 

There was one Sosis, notorious in the city 
ior his bad conduct and his impudence, yet 
i favorite with the people, for the very rea- 
jon that they liked to see it made a part of 
popular privileges to carry free speech to 
this excess of license. This man, out of a 
iesign against Dion, stood up one day in an 
assembly, and, having sufficiently railed at 
the citizens as a set of fools, that could not 
jee how they had made ah exchange of a dis- 
jolute and drunken for a sober and watchful 
iespotism, and thus having publicly declared 
tiimself Dion^s enemy, took his leave. The 
next day, he was seen running through the 
streets, as if he fled from some that pursued 
bim, almost naked, wounded in the head, 
and bloody all over. In this condition, get- 
ting people about him in the market-place, 
he told them that he had been assaulted by 
Dion’s men; and, to confirm what he said, 
showed them the wounds he had received in 
his head. And a good many took ' his part, 
exclaiming loudly against Dion for his cruel 
and tyrannical conduct, stopping the mouths 
of the people by bloodshed and peril of life. 
Just as an assembly was gathering in this 
unsettled and tumultuous state of mind, Dion 
came before them, and made it appear how 
this Sosis was brother to one of Dionysius’s 
guard, and that he was set on by him to em- 
broil the city in tumult and confusion; 
Dionysius having now no way left for his se- 
curity but to make his advantage of their 
dissensions and distractions. The surgeons, 
also, having searched the wound, found it 
was rather razed, than cut with a downright 
blow ; for the wounds made with a sword 
are, from their mere weight, most commonly 
deepest in the nriddle, but this was very 
slignt, and all along of an equal depth; and 
it was not one continued wound, as if cut at 
once, but several incisions, in all probability 
made at several times, as he was able to en- 
dure the pain. There were credible persons 
also ; who bc-ought a razor, and showed it in 
the assembly, stating that they met Sosis, 
running in the street, all bloody, who told 
them that he was flying from Dion’s soldiers, 
who had just attacked and wounded him; 
they ran at once to look after them, and met 
no one, out spied this razor lying under a 
hollow stoup near the place from which they 
observed he came. ^ ^ 

Sosis was now likely to come by the worst 
of it. But, when to back all this, his own 
servants came in, and gave evidence that he 
had left his house alone before break of day, 
with the Azor ilk his hand, Dion’s accusers 
withdrew themselves, and the people by a 
'l^neral vote eondemned Sosis to die, being 
once again well satisfied with D,ion and his 
proceedings. ' " • 

yet they were still as jealous as before of 
Iliiloldiers, aiid i^e rather, because the war 


fleet to Dionysius s assistance. Thev ^ ^ 
posed, therefore, that there would 
longer need of the soldiers, who w^PaS 
landsmen and armed accordingly; th 
were rather, indeed, they thought, m a co*^ 
dition to be protected by* themselves 
were seamen, and had their power in’their 
shipping. Their good opinion of themselves 
was also much enhanced by an '’advantage 
theygot in an engagement. by sea, in wh^ 
they took Philistus prisoner, and used him in 
a barbarous and cruel manner. Ephorus re- 
lates that when he saw his ship was taken 
he slew himself. But Timonides, who waa 
with Dion from the very first, and was pres- 
ent at all the events as they occurred, w riting 
to Speusippus the philosopher, relates the 
story thus : that Philistus’s galley running 
aground, he was taken prisoner alive, and 
first disarmed, then stripped of his corslet, 
and exposed naked, being now an old man, 
to every kind of contumely; after which 
they cut off his head, and gav^ his bo<ly to 
the boys of the town, bidding them drag it 
through the Achradina, and then throw it 
into the Quarries. Timmus, to increase the 
mockery, adds further, that the boys tied him 
by his lame leg, and so drew him through the 
streets, while the Syracusans stood by laugh- 
ing and jesting at tlfe ^-ight of that very man 
thus tied and dragged about, by the leg, who 
had told Dionysius, that, so far from flying on 
horseback from Syracuse, he ought to 
he should be dragged out by the heels. 1 nms- 
tus, however, has stated, that this was said to 
Dionysius by another, and not by himseli. 

Timseus avails himself of this advantage, 
which Philistus truly enough affords again« 
himself in his zealous «,nd .constant a 
ence to the tyranny, to vent his own sp^e 
and malice against him. They, V ^ 

were injured by him at the ti^me are P 
excusable, if they carried their res 
to the length of indignities to h^is 
but they who write history lifetimei 

were noways wronged by him in _ 
and have received assistance fr ^^^jous 

tings, in honor should^not ujjjj for 

and souTrilous language well enoiig>' 

those misfortunes, which may 
befall even the best of ^ the way 

side, Ephorus is as much .^enious 

his encomiums. For, howeve con* 

is in supplying unjust and in 

duct with fair and _uie terms, 

selecting decorous and not*bi®sf 

when he does his best, he Joes ^ 
stand clear of the r®' dest sda'll 

est lover oi tyrants, and ^ 

of luxury and power and ^ 
allianoes of marnsfe WJ* fer bi»^ 


He that neither praises ! 
duct, nor insults over his mii 
tome to take the latest couwe. 
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After Plii!letoe*e deeHit l>loii3rtiiie eeni to 
Dion, oMeriof to eiuffender Um oaetle, mil the 
nrme, provisione, md gnrrieoff-eokliers, with 
full pey for them for fire monthe» demaiidiug 
in return that he might hura safe conduct to 
go unmolested into Italy, and there to contin- 
ue, and alao to enjoy the revenufw of G^arta, 
a large and fhiitful territory belonging to 
8^racu^, reacliitig from the aeaniide to t)ie 
middle of the qpuntiy’. Dion rejected Uie«e 
DropoeaU,Mtid referred him to tlie Symcamns. 
They,hopiiigin a short time to lake Utonyeius 
alive, diaiuiastiid his ambassadors summarily. 
But he, leaving his eldest A|K>llocrat«*K. 
to defend tlie castle, and putting on board 
his ships the (>ersons and the property that 
he set most value u]Hin, UK>k Uie op|)uitunity 
of a fair wind, and made his c^scafie, undis- 
covered by Uie admiral ileraclides and his 
fleet. 

The citizens loudly exclaimed against 
lleraclides for this neglect ; but he got one 
of their pulilic 8|>eaker8. Hipjio by name, to 
go among them, and make i»ro[M>Halrt U* the 
assembly for a redivision ot lands, alleging 
that the first %*ginning of liberty wjis e4}iiul- 
ity,aud that iwverty ami slavery were insepar- 
able companions. In sup|>ort of tliis, lleratv 
lides sjjoke, and used the faction in favor of 
it to overjKiwer Dion, who opposed it; and in 
flue, he persuade<l the jHH>ple to ratify it by 
their vob*, and furth^^r 4o decree, tiiat the 
foreign soldiers should receive no nay, and 
that they would elect new commanders. Mid 
so be rid of Dion's opprejision. The |)«»ople, 
attempting, as it .were, aft«*r tlieir long sick- 
ness of des(Hjtism, all at onc<> to staml on 
their legs, and to do the part, for which Uiey 
wcfe yet unfit, of freemen, stumbled in all 
their actions; and yet hated Dion, who, like 
a good physician, i^ndeavored to kwp the 
city to a strict and Umifierate n*ginien. 

n'hen they met in the assembly to choosi* 
their commanders, alxmt the middle of sum- 
mer, unusual and terrible thumlers, with 
other inauspicious appearances, for fifteen 
(^y 8 together, disiierscd the jMfople, deter- 
ring them, on grounds of religious fear, from 
creating new generals. But, at hist, the 
popular leaders, having found a fair and 
clear day, and havitig got their party to- 
gether, were proceeding to an elt'ction, when 
a draught-ox, who was used to the cniwd 
and noise of ‘the streets, but for some re;is^>ii 
or other grew uiirulv to his driver, breaking 
from bis yoke, ran furiously into the theatre 
where they were assembled, and set the peo- 
ple flying and runiiing in all directions Uf- 
fore hinf in the greatest disorder ami con- : 
fusion ; and from thence went on, leaping 
and ruling about, over all that part of the 
city whicli the enemies afterwards* ma^le 
tliemselves masters of. However, the Syra- 
evtw, not regarding all this, elected fire 
g|jl twenty captains, and, among the rest, 
IWtiUdiis; and underhand tampered with 


Dion*s men, promising, if they would desert 
him, and enlist themselves in their servioe, 
to make them citiseus of Syrmouee, with all 
Uie nrivileges of natives. But they would 
not hear the proposals,, but, to sliow their 
fidelity and courage, wiUi Uieir swortls in 
Uieir haiubi, placing Dion for his security in 
Uie midst oi their l>attaliou, conveyed him 
out of the city, not offering violence to any 
one, but upbraiding Uiomi they met with 
their bastuiess and ingratitude. The citizens, 
stMMiig they were but few, and did not offer 
any violence, desiUKtxl Uiem ; and, supjxming 
that with their large iinmU^rs they migM 
with eas<‘ ovi»rjH>w«*r and cut them off uO- 
fore they g\it oyt of Uie oily, fell u^ioii them 
ill the ivar. 

Here Dion was in a grea^ strait, being 
ncH^essitaWd either to flglit against his own 
count lyimMi or tiuiicly suffer himself and hls 
faithful H4kldiers to Ih* cut in pieces, lie uaiHi 
many entreaties to the Syracusans, stretch- 
ing out his humls tow'anis the castle, that 
was full of tlner enemies, and showing them 
the Holili4*rs, who in gneit numbers app<*ared 
on the walls snd watclieil what was doing. 
But when no persnahions <M>uhl div«»rttlie im- 
imlse of the multiluili*, and the whole inass, 
like the sea in a storm, seemed to Ihi driven 
before Hit* bn*ath of the d<Mi|agogues, ho 
coiiimamltHi his imei, not to chargi^ them, 
hut to ativanct* with shouts ami olashiiig of 
their arms ; which being tlone, not a man of 
them hUmxI bis ground ; all fled at onon 
tlmmgh the streets, though none pursu(*<i 
them. Ft>r Dion imiiKMliattdy commanded 
his men b) lat!e alMtnt, and led them towards 
the city of the Lt*ontines. 

The very women hitighcMl at the new' cap- 
tains for this P'treat ; so to redeem their 
credit, they bid Uie citiz<*ns arm themselves 
aguiti, and followed after Dion, and cam« up 
with him as he was p.'uising a river, homo 
of the light-hors*; rode up ami began to 
skirmish. But when they saw' Dion no more 
t'liiie and calm, and no signs in his of 
any fatherly tenderness towards bis country- 
men, but with an angry aiutibmatice, as ro- 
solved not tr> suffer their imlignities any 
longer, bidding his men face round and 
form in their ranks for Uie onset, they pres- 
ently turned their backs more bas<;ly than 
before, and fled to the city, with Ui^ loss of 
some few of their men. 

The IxMiniines received Dion very honor- 
ably, gav% money to his men, and made 
them free of Uieir city ; sending envh||^ to 
the Syracusans, to rec|iiire them to do Umi 
soldiers justice, who, in return, sent back 
other agents to accuse Dion. But when a 
gene ul meeting of the con federates tnd in 
the town of Uie I>^iitifies, and the matter wtfl 
heard and debated, the hyrucusaiia w#te|idkl 
^ be In fault. Tbf?y, however, rehtted to 
staifd to the award of their allies, followlfyif 
their own eonceit, and making |t thidr |vi£ 
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t(V listen *to no one, and not to have any 
commanders but those who would fear and 
obey the people. 

About this time, Dionysius sent in a fleet, 
under the command of Nypsius the Neapoli- 
tan, with provisions and pay for the garri- 
son. The Syracusans fought him, had the 
better, and took four of his ships; but they 
made very ill use of their good success, and, 
for want of good discipline, fell in their joy 
to drinking and feasting in an extravagant 
manner, with so little regard to their main 
interest, that, when they thought themselves 
sure of taking the castle, they actually lost 
their city. Nypsius, seeing the citizens in 
this general disorder, spending day and night 
in their drunken singing and revelling, and 
their commanders well pleased with the 
frolic, or at l^ast not daring to try and give ! 
any orders to men in their drink, took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, made a sally, 
and stormed their works; and having made 
his way through these, let his barbarians 
loose upon the city, giving up it and all that 
were in it to their pleasure. 

The Syracusans quickly sg^ their folly 
and misfortune, but could not, in the dis- 
traction they were in, so soon redress it. 
The city was in actual process of being 
sacked, the enemy putting the men to the 
sword, demolishing the fortifications, and 
dragging the women and children with la- 
mentable shrieks and cries prisoners into 
the castle. The commanders, giving all for 
lost, were not able to put the citizens in any 
tolerable posture of defence, finding them 
confusedly mixed up and scattered among 
the enemy. While they were in this condi- 
tion, and the Achradina in danger to be 
taken, every one was sensible who he was in 
whom all their remaining hopes rested, but 
no man for shame durst name Dion, w'hom 
they had so ungratefully and foolishly dealt 
with. Necessity at last forcing them, some 
of the auxiliary troops and horsemen cried 
out, “ Send for Dion and his Peloponnesians 
from the l^eontines.” No sooner was the 
venture made and the name heard among 
the people, but they gave a shout for joy, 
and, with tears in their eyes, Wished him 
there, that they might once again see that 
leader at, the head of them, whose courage 
and bribery in the worst of dangers they 
well remembered, calling to mind not only 
with what an undaunted spirit he always 
behaved himself, but also with wh^ courage 
and confidence he inspired them when he led 
them against the enemy. They immediately, 
therefore, despatched Archonides and Telesi- 
des of the confederate troops, and of the 
horsemen Helianicus and four others. These, 
tiraversing the^^ad between at their horses* 
full speed, l^^hnd the town of the Leon- 
tinea in the evening. The first thing they 
did was taleap from their horses and fatt a£ 
feet, r^ating with tears the sad con- 


dition the Syracusans were in. Many of the 
Leontines and Peloponnesians began to 
throng about Ihem, guessing by their speed 
and the manner of their address that some- 
thing extraordinary had occurred. 

Dion at once led the way to the assembly 
and, the people being gathered together in a 
very little time, Archonides and Helianicus 
and the others came in among then^ and in 
short declared the misery an^ distress of the 
Syracusans, begging the foreign soMiers to for- 
get the injuries they had received, and assist 
the afflicted, who had suffered more for the 
wrong they had (^pne, than they themselves 
who received it would (had it been in their 
power) have inflicted upon them.. When 
they had made an end, there was a profound 
silence in the theatre ; Dion then stood up, 
and began to speak, but tears stopped his 
words ; his soldiers were troubled at his grief, 
but bade him take good courage and pro- 
ceed. When he had recovered himself a 
little, therefore, “ Men of Peloponnesus,’* 
he said, “ and of the confederacy, I asked 
for your presence here, that you might con- 
sider your own interests. For nfyseif, I have 
no interests to consult while Syracuse is 
perishing, and, though I may not save it 
from destruction, I will nevertheless hasten 
thither, and be buried in the ruins of my 
country. Yet if you can find in your hearts 
to assist us, the most ^considerate and un- 
fortunate of men, you may to your eternal 
honor again retrieve this unhappy city. But 
if the Syracusans can obtain na more pity 
nor relief from you, mayihe gods reward 
you for what you have formerly valiantly 
done for them, and for your kindness to 
Dion, of whom speak hereafter as one who 
deserted you not when you were injured and 
abused, nor afterwards ^forsook his fellow- 
citizens in their afflictions and nhisfortunes.” 

Before he had yet ended his speech, the 
soldiers leapt up, and with a great shout 
testified their readiness for the service, cry- 
ing out, to march immediately to the relief 
of the city. The Syracusan messengers 
hugged and embraced theha, praying the 
Gods to send down blessings upon Dion and 
the Peloponnesians. When the noise was 
pretty well over, Dion*gmve orders that all 
should go to their quarters to prepare for 
their march, and, having refresned them- 
selves, come ready armed to* 'their rendez- 
vous in the place where they now were, 
resolving that very night* to attempt the 
rescue. 

Now at Syracuse, Dionysius's soldiers, as 
long ^ day continued, ransacked fhe city» 
and did all the mischief they could; hut 
when night came on, they retired into the 
castle, having lost some few of their numl^r* 
At which the factious ringlei^ers taking 
heart, and hoping the enemy would rest con- 
tent with what they had done and make no 
1 farther attempt upon them; persuaded thi 
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ixjople agaSb to ro|eet Dios, and, if he came 
■with the foreign soldiers, hot to admit him; 
advising them not to yiel^^as inferior to 
them in point of honor and courage, but to 
save their city and defend their liberties and 
properties themselves. The populace, there- 
fore, and their leaders, sent messengers to 
Dion to forbid him to advance, wliile the 
noble mtizens and the horse sent others to 
him to desire him to hasten his march ; for 
which reason he slacked his pace, yet did 
not remit his advance. And in the c(iur 3 e 
of the night, the faction that was against 
him set a guard u]x)n th^ gates of the city 
to hinder him fit)m coming in. But Xypsius 
made another sally out of the castle with a 
far greater number of men, and those far 
more bold and eager than before, who quite 
ruined what of the rampart was left stand- 
ing, and fell in, pell-mell, to sack and ravage 
the city. 7'he slaughter was now very great, 
not only of the men, but of the women also 
and children; for they regarded not so much 
the plunder, as to destroy and kill all they 
met. For Dionysius, despairing to regain 
the kingdom? and mortally hating the Syra- 
cusans, resolved to bury his lost sovereignty 
in the ruin and desolation of Syracuse. The 
soldiers, therefore, to anticipate Dion's suc- 
cors, resolved upon the most complete and 
ready way of destruction, to lay the city in 
ashes, firing all at hand with torches and 
lamps, and at distance with 11 »ming arrows, 
shot from theii* bow'S. The citizens fled 
every way before them; they who, to avoid 
the fire, forsook^their houses were taken in 
the streets and put to the sword; they who 
betook themselves for refuge into the houses 
were forced out again by the flames, many 
buildings being now in a blaze, and many 
falling in ruins upon them as they lied past. 

This fresh niftfoAune by general consent 
opened the gates for Dion. He had given 
up his rapid advance, w'hen he received 
advice that the enemies were retreated into 
the castle; but, in the morning, some horse 
brought him the news of another assault, 
and, soon after, some of those who before 
opposed his coming fled now to him, to 
entreat him he would hasten his reliel. The 
pressure increasingk^ Heraclides sent his 
brother, and after him his uncle, Theodotes, 
to beg him to help them : for that now they 
were not ablej» resist any longer; he him- 
self was woiUK^ed, and the greatest part of 
the city either in ruins or in flames. When 
Dion met this sad news, he was about sixty 
furlongs distant from the city. When he 
had ac^ainted the soldiers with the ^ xi- 
geucy, and exhorted them to behave them- 
selves like men, the army no longer marched 
but ran forwards, and by the way nCere met 
by messengers upon messengers entreating 
them to make baste, by the wonderful 
aagemess of the soldiers aud their extra- 
rnniaed. Dion ouhsklv OAjmo to th« 


city and entered what ia called the Heca- 
torapedon, sending his light-armed men at 
once to charge the enemy, that seeing them, 
the Syracusans might take courage. In the 
mean time, he drew up iii good order his 
full-armed men and all the citizens tliat 
came in and joined him; forining his batta- 
lions det'p, and distributing his officers in 
many separate commands, that he might be 
able to attiick from many quarters at once, 
and so be more alarming to the enemy. 

So, having made his arrangements and 
offered vows to the gods, when ho was seen 
in the stn^ets advancing at the head of his 
men to engage the enemy, a confused noise 
of shouts, congratulations, vows, and pray- 
ers was raised l)y the Syracusans, who now 
called Dion their deliverer and tut<?lar deity, 
and his soldiers their friends, ^brethren, and 
fell«)w-citizen8. Ami, indeed, at that mo- 
ment, none soeimHl to regard themselves, or 
value their safeties, but to l)e concerned 
more fur Dion’s life than for all their own 
together, as he inarclied at the head of them 
to meet the danger, through blood and fire 
and over he(j^)S of dead bodies that lay in 
his way. 

And indeed the posture of the enemy was 
in appearance terrihh*; for they were flushed 
and lerocious with victory, ami ha<l posted 
themselves verv advantageously along thh 
demolished worlcs, wliich made the access to 
them very h azardous ami ilillicult. Yet that 
which distur)>e(i Dion's soldiers most was 
the apprehension tin y were in of the fire, 
which inmle their march very troublesome 
and difficult; ior the houses being in fii im^s 
on all sides, they were met everywhere with 
the blaze, and, treading u]n)ii burning ruins 
and every minute in danger of being over- 
whelmed with falling houses, through clouds 
of ashes and smoke they lal>ored hard to 
keep their order and maintain their ranks. 
VVTien they cam© near to the enemy, the 
approach was so narrow and uneven that 
but few of them could engage at a time ; 
but at length, w^th loud cheers and much 
z<*al on the part of the Syracusiins, encour- 
aging them and joining with them, they 
lM*at off Nypsius's men, and put them to 
flight. Most of them escaped into the castle, 
which was near at hand ; all that could not 
get in were pursued ami picked up here and 
there by the soldiers, and put to the sword. 
The present exigency, however, did not suf- 
fer the citizens to take irarnediato benefit ot 
their victory in such mutual congratulations 
and embraces as became so great a success; 
for now all were busily employed to save 
what houses were left standing, laboring 
hard all night, and scarcely so could master 
the fire. ^ 

The nei^t day, not one of the popular hitf- 
anguers durst stay in the city, bjit «U of 
[them, knowing their own guiit» ot their 
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(Mr Heraclides and Theodotes went volun- 
tarily and surrendered themselves to Dion, 
actoiowledging that they had wronged him, 
and begging ne would be kinder to them 
than they had been just to him; adding, 
how much it would become him who was 
master of so -many excellent accomplish- 
ments, to moderate his anger and be gener- 
ously compassionate to ungrateful men, who 
were here bifore him, making their confes- 
sion, that, in all the matter of their former 
enmity and rivalry against him, they were 
now absolutely overcome by his virtue. 
Though they thus humbly addressed him, 
his friends advised him not to pardon these 
turbulent and ill conditioned men, but to 
yield them to the desires of his soldiers, and 
utterly root out of the commonwealth the 
ambitious affectation of popularity, a disease 
as pestilent and pernicious as the passion 
for tyranny itself. Dion endeavored to satisfy 
them, telling them that other generals ex*^ 
ercised and trained themselves for the most 
part in the practices of war and arms; but 
that he had long studied in the Academy 
how to conquer anger, and not Jet emulation 
and eiw conquer him ; that to do this it is 
not sufficient that a man be obliging and 
kind to his friends, and those that have de- 
served well of him, but rather, gentle and 
ready to forgive in the case of those who do 
wrong; that he wished to let the world see 
that he valued not himself so much upon 
excelling Heraclides in ability and conduct, 
as he did in outdoing him in justice and 
clemency ; herein to have the advantage is 
to excel, indeed; whereas the honor of suc- 
cess in war is never entire ; fortune will be 
sure to dispute it, though no man should 
pretend to have a claim. What if Hera- 
clides be perfidious, malicious, and base, 
must Dion therefore sully or injure his virtue 
by passionate concern for it? For, though 
the laws determine it juster to revenge an 
injury than to do an injury, yet it is evident 
that Doth, in the nature ol things, originally 
proceed froiji the same deficiency and weak- 
ness. The malicious humor of men, though 
perverse and refractory, is not so savage and 
invincible but it may be wrought upon by 
kindness, and altered by repeated obliga- 
tions. Dion, making use of these argu- 
ments, fardoned apd dismissed Heraclides 
and Theodotes. 

And now, resolving to repair the blockade 
about the castle, he commanded albvhe Syra- 
cusans to cut each man a stake and bring it 
to the wor^s ; and then, dismissing them to | 
refresh themselves, and take their rest, he 
employed bis own men all night, and by 
morning Had finished his line of palisade; 

that both the enemy and the citizens 
wondered, when day returned, to see the 
work so far advanced in so short a time. 
Burying therefore the dead, and redeeming"* 
the prisoners, who were near two thousand, 


he called a public assembly; Where Hera- 
clides made a motion that Dion should be 
declared genefhl with full powers at land 
and sea. The better citizens approved well 
of it, and called on the people to vote it so. 
But the mob of sailors and handicraftsmen 
would not yield that Heraclides should lose 
his command of the navy; 'believing him, if 
otherwise an ill man, at any rate to J).e more 
citizenlike than Dion,^ and readier to comply 
with the people. Dion therefore^ submitted 
to them in this, and consented Heraclides 
should continue admiral. But when they 
began to press the project of the redistribu- 
tion of lands and houses, he not' only op- 
posed it, but repealed all the votes they had 
formerly made upon that account, which 
sensibly vexed them. Heraclides, therefore, 
took a new advantage of him, and, being at 
Messene, harangued the soldiers and ships* 
crews that sailed with him, accusing Dion 
that he had a design to make himself abso- 
lute. And yet at the same time he held 
private correspondence for a treaty with 
Dionysius by means of Pharax the Spartan. 
Which when the noble citizeni of •Syracuse 
had intimation of, there arose a sedition in 
the army, and the city was in great distress 
and want of provisions; and Dion now knew 
not what course to take, being also blamed 
by all his friends for having thus fortified 
against himself such ^ perverse and jealous 
and utterly corrupted man’ as Heraclides 
w'as. 

Pharax at this time lay encamped at Nea- 
polis, in the territory of Agfigentuln. Dion, 
therefore, led out the Syracusans, but with 
an intent not to engage him till he saw a fit 
opportunity. But Heraclides and his sea- 
m^u exclaimed against him, that he delayed 
fighting on purpose that he might the longer 
continue his command ; so that, much against 
his will, he was forced to an engagement 
and was beaten, his loss however heing in- 
considerable, and that occasioned chiefly by 
the dissension, that was in the army. He 
rallied his men, and, having put them in 
good order and encouraged wiem to redeem 
their credit, resolved upon a second battle. 
But, in the evening, he received advice that 
Heraclides with his fle«?l.»was on his way to 
Syracuse, with the purpose to possess him- 
self of the city and keep him and his army 
out. Instantly, therefore, taking with him 
some of the strongest and .most active of 
his men, he rode off in the dark, and about 
nine the next morning was at the gates, hav- 
ing ridden seven hundred furlongs that 
night. Heraclides, though he strove to 
make all the speed he could, yet, coming too 
lalie, tacked, and stood out again to sea ; 
being unresolved what course to steer, acci- 
dentally he met Gsesylus the Spartan, who 
told him he was come from Lacedieraouto 
head the Sicilians, as Gylippus had formew 
done. Heraclides Was only too glad to 
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hold of hiniy laid fastening him as it might 
be a sort oi^amaleUto himself, he showed 
him to the confederates, andasent a herald 
to Syracuse to summon them to accept the 
Spartan general. Dion returned answer that 
they had generals enough, and, if they 
wanted a Spartan to command them, he 
could 8up|>ly that office, being himself a 
citizen of Sparta. When Gaesylus saw this, 
he gave*up.all nretensions, and sailed in to 
Dion, and# reconciled* Heraclides to him, 
making Heraclides sw'ear the most solemn 
oaths to perform what he engaged, Gsesylus 
himself also undertaking to maintain Dion's 
right, and inflict chastisenfent on Heraclides 
if he broke his faith. 

The Syracusans then laid up their navy, 
which was at present a great charge and 
of little use to them, but an occasion of 
differences and dissensions among the gen- 
erals, and pressed on the siege, finishing the 
wall of blockade with which they invested 
the castle. The besieged, seeing no hopes 
of succors and their provisions failing, began 
to mutiny ; so that the son of Dionysius, in 
despair oj hoiding out longer for his father, 
capitulated, and articled with Dion to deliver 
up the castle with all the garrison soldiers 
and ammunition ; and so, taking his mother 
and sisters and manning five galleys, he set 
out to go to hjs father, Dion seeing him 
safely out, and scarce a man in all the city 
not being there to behbhf the sight, as indeed 
they called even on those that were not i)re8- 
ent, out of pity that they could not be there, 
to see this happy jday and the sun shiningon 
a free Syracuse.* And as this e.Npulsion of 
Dionysius is even now always cit(*d as one of 
the greatest and most remarkable examples 
of fortune’s vicissitudes, how extraordinary 
may we imagine their joy to have been, and 
how entire their flatAfaction, who had totally 
subverted the most potent tyranny that ever 
was by very slight and inconsiderable means ! 

When Apollocrates was gone, and Dion 
coming to take possession of the castle, the 
women could not stay while* he made his 
eiitiy*, but ran to meet him at the gate. 
Aristomache led Dion’s son, and Arete fol- 
lowed after weeping, fearful and dubious 
how to salute or ad^ai^ess her husband after 
living w’ith another man. Dion first em- 
braced his sister, then his son; when Aristo- 
mache bringing Arete to him, “ O Dion,” 
said she, “ your banishment ma<ie us all 
equally miseraUle; your return and victory 
has cancelled all sorrows, excepting this poor 
sufferer’s, wnom I, unhappy, saw compelled 
to be another’s, while you were yet alive. 
Fortune has now given you the. sole disposal 
of us ; how will you determine concerning 
her bard fate? In what relation must she 
salute yon, as her uncle, or as her husband?” 
This speech of Aristomache’s brought tears 
from IMon, who with great affection embraced 
wife^ gave her his son, and desired her to 
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retire to his own house, where he continued 
to reside when he had delivered up tlie casUo 
to the Syracusans. 

For though all tiling had now succeeded 
to his w ish, yet he desired not to enjoy any 
present advantage of his good fortune, except 
to gratify his friends, rewards his allies, and 
l>estow' upon his companions of former time 
ill Athens and the soldiers that had served 
him some s^iecial mark of kindness and honor, 
striving herein to outdo his very means in 
his generosity. As for himself, he was con- 
tent with a very frugal and moderate compe- 
tency, and was indeed the wonder of all 
men, that when not only Sicily and Carthage, 
Imt all Greece looked to him as in the height 
of prosperity, ami no man living greater than 
he, no general more renowned for valor and 
success, y(»t in his garb, his attendance, his 
table, be seemed as if lie rather coinmoned 
with Plato in the Academy than lived 
among hired captains and paid soldiers, 
whose solace of their toils and dangers it is 
to eat and drink their fill, and enjoy them- 
selves plentifully every day. Plato indeed 
wrote to him that the eyes of all the world 
were now undo him; but it is evident that 
he himself bad fixed his <*ye u|>on one t>laco 
in one city, the Acadeniy, ami consitiered 
that the spectators and judges there regarded 
not great actions, courage, or fortune, but 
w’atciied to see bow benperately ami wisely 
he could use his prosperity, how evenly ho 
could behave himself in the high condition 
he now was In. Xeitlier did he remit any 
thing of his wonted stateliness in conversa- 
tion or serious carriage to the people; ho 
made it rather a jMiint to maintain it, not- 
withstanding that a little condescension and 
obliging civility were very necessary for his 
present affairs; ami Plato, as we said before, 
rebuked him, and wrot43to tell him thatself* 
will keeps house w ith w^litude. But certainly 
his natural tein|>erainetit was one that could 
not bend to complaisance; and, besides, he 
wished to work the Syracusans back the 
other way, out of their present excess of 
license and caprice, • 

Heraclides began again to set up against 
him, and, being invited by Dion to make 
one of the Council, refused to come, saying 
he would give bis opinion as a private citizen 
in the public assemolv. Next lie complained 
of Dion because he had not dcimolisned the 
citadel, and because he had hindered the [leo- 
pie frora^ throwing down Dionysius’s tomb 
and doing despite to the dead ;• moreover he 
accused mm for sending to Corinth for coun*» 
sellors and assistants in the government, 
thereby neglecting and slighting his fellow- 
citizens. And indeed he bad sent mecsai^ 
for some Coriiithians to come to himfhopt^ 
by their means and presence the betw ft 
settle that constitution he intended# lOf he 
designed to suppress the nnlimited demo- 
cratic government, which Indeed is ndt ft 



but, as Plato calls it, a 
pl&C6X>| ^bvetniiients, and to introduce* ttnd 
establish a mixed polity, on the Spartan 
C^l&h.model, between a commonwealth 
a> monarchy, wherein an aristocratic bodyf 
i^ould preside, and determine all matters.iu 
^eatest consequence; for he saw also that 
the Corinthians were chiefly governed by 
something like an oligarchy, and the people 
but little concerned in public business. 

Now knowing that Heraclides would be 
his most considerable adversary, and that in 
all ways he Was a turbulent, fickle, and fac- 
tious man, he gave way to some whom for- 
merly he hindered when they designed to kill 
him, who, breaking in, murdered Heraclides 
in his own house. His death was much re- 
sented by the citizens. Nevertheless, when 
Dion made him a splendid funeral, followed 
the dead body with all his soldiers, and then 
addressed them, they understood that it would 
have been impossible to have kept the city 
quiet, as long as Dion and Heraclides were 
competitors in the government. 

Dion had a friend called Callippus, an 
Athenian, who, Plato says first made acquain- 
tance and afterwards obtained familiarity 
with him, not from any connection with his 
philosophic studies, but on occasion afforded 
by the celebration of the mysteries, and in 
the way of ordinary society. This man went 
witb him in all his military service, and was 
in great honor and esteem; being the first of 
his friends who marched by his side into 
Syracuse, wearing a garland upon his head, 
having behaved himself very well in all the 
battles, and made himself remarkable for his 
gallantry. He, finding that Dion’s principal 
and most-considerable friends were cut off in 
the war, Heraclides now dead, and the peo- 
le without a leader, and that the soldiers 
ad a great kindness for him, like a perfidious 
and wicked villain, in hopes to get the chief 
command of Sicily as his reward for the ruin 
of his friend and benefactor, and, as some 
say, being also bribed by the enemy wdth 
twenty talents to destroy Dion, inveigled and 
engaged se^^eral of the soldiers in a conspir- 
acy against him, taking this cunning and 
wicked occasion for his plot. He daily in- 
formed Dion of what he heard or what he 
feigned the soldiers said against him; where- 
by ne git^ned that credit and confidence, that 
he was allowed by Dion to consort privately 
with whom he would ^ and talk freely against 
him in any company, tjiat he migh6 discover 
who were hid secret and factious maligners.^ 
By this means, Callipputyiri a short time got 
together a cabal of all the seditious malecon- 
tenta in the citj; and'^lf any one who would 
n(^ be drawn m advised Dion that he was 
^mpered with, he not troubled or con- 
^rned at it, believing Callippus did it in 
compliance with his directions. 

While this conspifaey was afoot, a strange 
and dreadful ai^4ritioh was seen bv Dir>n. 


As he sat one evening in a galleiy in his 
house alone and thoughtful, heaijng a sudden 
noise he turn^ about, and saw at thdend of 
the colonnade, by clear daylight, a tall woman, 
ill her countenance and garb like one of the 
tragical Furies, with a broom in her hand, 
sweeping the floor. Being amazed and ex- 
tremely affrighted, he sent* for some of his 
friends, and told them what he had i^en, en- 
treating them to stay with hi^ and keep him 
company all night ; for he was Excessively 
discomposed and alarmed, fearing that if he 
were left alone the spectre would again ap- 
pear to him. He saw it no more. But a few 
days after, his onfy son, being almost grown 
up to man’s estate, upon some displeasure 
and pet he had taken upon a childish and 
frivolous occasion, threw himself headlong 
from the top of the house and broke his 
neck. 

While Dion was under this affliction, Cal- 
lippus drove on his conspiracy, and spread a 
rumor among the Syracusans, that Dion, be- 
ing now childless, was resolved to send for 
Dionysius’s son, Apollocrates, who was his 
wife’s nephew and sister’s gfandpon, and 
make him his heir and successor. By this 
time, Dion and his wife and sister began to 
suspect what was doing, and from all hands 
information came to them of the plot. Dion 
being troubled, it is probable, for Heraclides’s 
murder, which was like to be a blot and stain 
upon his life and acti6ns, in continual weari- 
ness and vexation, declared he had rather die 
a thousand times, and open his bteast himself 
to the assassin, than live no^t only in fear of 
his enemies but suspicion of his friends. 
But Callippus, seeing the women very in- 
quisitive to search to the bottom of the busi- 
ness, took alarm, and came to them, utterly 
denying it with tears in his eyes, and offer- 
ing to give them whatever iiissurances of his 
fidelity they desired. They required that he 
should take the Great Oath, which was after 
this manner. The juror went into the sanc- 
tuary of Ceres and Proserpine, where, after 
the performance of some ceremonies, he was 
clad in the purple vestment of the goddess, 
and, holding a lighted torch in his hand, took 
his oath. Callippus did as they required, and 
forswore the fact. A'^.;* indeed he so little 
valued the goddesses, that he stayed but till 
the very festival of Proserpine by whom he 
had sworn, and on that very ,jJay committed 
his intended murder; as truly he might well 
enough disregard the day, since he must at 
any other time as impiously offend her, when 
he who had acted as her initiating priest 
should shed the blood of her worshipper. 

There were a great many in the con.spiracy{ 
and as Dioji was at home witlh several qf his 
friends in a room with tables for entertain- 
ment in it,' some of the conspirators beset 
the house around, others secuM the doors 
and windows. The actual intended muni^ 
era were some Zacynthisns, who went insw 
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in their under-dreeses without swords. Those 
outside shut doom upon them and kept 
them The murderers fell on Dion, en- 
deavoring to stifle and crush him; then, find- 
ing they were doing nothing, Aey called for a 
sword, out none durst open the door. There 
were a great many wi^in with Dion, but 
every one was for. securing himself, suppos- 
ing that by letting him lose his life he should 
save hil* own, and therefore no man ven- 
tured to assist hfin. iVhep they had waited 
a good while, at length Lycon the Syraci^an 
reached a short sword in at the window to 
one of the Zacynthians, and thus, like a vic- 
tim at a sacrifice, this Icflig time in their 
power, and trembling for the blow, they kill- 
ed him. His sister, and wife big with child, 
th^ hurried to prison, who, poor lady, in her 
uniortunate condition was there brought to 
bed of a son, whicli, by the consent of the 
keepers, they intended to bring up, the rather 
because Callipnus began already to be em- 
broiled in trouoles. 

After the murder of Dion, he was in great 
glory, and had the sole government of Syra- 
cuse in his hrjids ; and to that effect wrote 
to Athens, a place which, next the immortal 
gods, being guilty of such an abominable 
crime, he ouglit to have regarded with shame 
and fear. But true it is, what is said of that 
city, that the good men she breeds are the 
most excellent, and the bad the most noto- 
rious ; as their .countiy also produces the 
most delicious honey and the mo.st deadly 
hemlock. Callipnus, however, d.d not long 
continue to scandalize fortune and unbraid 
the gods with his prosperity, as thougli they 



coi^M at aud bore with tha wretched inaii^^ 
while he^ purchased riohea apd power by^ 
heiuous impieties, but he quickly received 
the punishment he deservW. For, going to 
take Cataiia, he lost Syracuse ; whereupon 
they report he said, he had lost a city and ‘ 
'got a bauble. Then, attenu>ting Messena, hd 
had most of his men cut off, aud, among the 
rest, Dion’s murderers. When no city in 
Sicily would admit him, but all hated ana ab- 
horred him, he went into Italy and took Rhe- 
giuin ; and there, being in distress and not 
able to maintain his soldiers, he was killed 
by Leptines and Polysperchon, and, as fortune 
would have it, with* the same sword by which 
Dion was murdered, which was known by tlie 
size, being but short, as the Spartan swords, 
and the workmanship of it very curious and 
artificial. Thus Callippus revived the re- 
ward of his villaniea. 

When Aristomache and Arete were re- 
leased out of prison. Ilicetes, one of Dion’s 
friends, took them U) his hoase, and seemed 
to intend to entertain them well and like a 
faithful friend. Afterwards, being per8un<l- 
ed by Dion’s enemies, lie provided a ship and 

C retended to lend tluun into Peloponnesus, 
lit commanded the sailors, when they came 
out to sea, to kill them ami throw them over- 
board. Others say that they and the little 
l)oy were thrown alive into th<? sea. This 
man also escapeil not the due recompens j of 
his wickedness, for he was taken by Timo- 
leon and put to death, and the Syracusans, 
to revenge Dion, slew his two daughb^rs; of 
all which I have given a more particular ac- 
count in the life of Tiuioleou. 
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Marcus Brutus was descended from that 
Junius Brutus to whom the ancient Romans 
erected a statue of brass in the capitol 
among the images of their kings with a drawn 
sword in his hand, in remembrance of his 
courage and resolution in expelling the Tar- 
quins and destroying^ the monarchy. But 
tnat ancient Brutus w^ of a severe and in- 
flexible nature, like steel of too hard a t<?m- 
per, and having never had his character 
softened by study and thought, he let him- 
self be so far transported with his rage and 
hatred against tyrants, that, for conspiring 
with them, he proceeded to the execution 
even of lys own sons. But this Brutus, whose 
life we now write, having to the goodness of 
his disposition %dded the improvements of 
learning and the study of philoabphy, and 
having stirred his natural parts, of them- 

selves grave aoa gentle, by applying himself 
to business and public affairs, seems to have 
of a temper emotly framed for virtue; 


I insomuch that they who were most his enemies 
u{)on account of his conspiracy against Cmsar, 
if in that whole affair tliere was any honor- 
able or generous part, referred H wholly to 
Brutus, and laid whatever was barbarous 
and cruel to the charge of Cassius, Brutus’s 
connection and familiar friend, but not his 
equal in honesty and pureness of purpose. 
HU mother, Servilia, was of the Mgnily of 
Servilius Ahala, who, when Spurius Manlius 
worked the people into a rebellion and de- 
signed to ^ake himself king, taking a dag- 
ger under his arm, went forth into the 
market-place, and, upon preh^noe of haring 
some private business with him, came up 
close to him. and, as be bent his head to 
hear what he had to say, stntck him with bis 
dagger and slew him. And thus much, aa 
concerns his dsseent by the mother’s aide, it 
confessed by all; but as for his father’s 
family, they who for Cesar’s manler bore 
any hatred or Ul-will to Brutus say tibat he 
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c^tne. not from that Brutus who . expelled 
*t)ie Tarquins, there being none of his race 
left after the Execution of his two sons; but 
that his ancestor was a plebeian, son of one 
Brutus, a steward, and only rose in the 
latests times to office or dignity in the com- 
monwealth. But Posidonius the philosopher • 
writes thit it is true indeed what the history 
relates, that two of the sons of Brutus who 
were of men’s estate were put to death, but 
that a third, yet an infant, was left alive, 
from whom the family was propagated down 
to Marcus Brutus; and f wither, that there 
were several famous persons of this house in 
his time whose looks very much resembled 
the statue of Junius Brutus. But of this 
subject enough. 

Cato the philosopher was brother to Ser- 
, vilia, the mother of Brutus, and he it was 
whom of all the Romans his nephew most 
admired and studied to imitate, and he after- 
wards married his daughter Porcia. Of all 
the sects of the Greek philosophers, though 
there was none of which he had not been a 
bearer and in which he had not made some 
proficiency, yet he chiefly esteemed the Pla- 
tonists ; and, not much approving of the 
modern and middle Academy, as it is called, 
he applied himself to the study of the ancient. 
He was all his lifetime a great admirer of 
Antioch us of the city of Ascalon, and took 
his brother Aristus into his own house for his 
triend and companipn, a man for his learning 
inferior indeed to many of the philosophers, 
but for the evenness of his temper and 
steadiness of his conduct equal to the best. 
As for Empylus, of whom he himself and 
his friends often make mention in their 
epistles, as one that lived with Brutus, he 
was a rhetorician, and has left behind him a 
short but well-written history of the death 
of Caesar, entitled Brutus. 

In Latin, he had by exercise attained a 
sufficient skill to be able to make public 
addresses and to plead a cause; but in 
Greek, he must be noted for affecting the 
sententious and short Laconic way of speak- 
ing in sundry passages of his epistles ; as 
when, in the beginning of the war, he wrote 
thus to the Pergamenians : “ I hear you have 
given Holabella money; if willingly, you 
must own you have injured me; if unwillingly, 
show iWby giving willingly to me.'’ And 
anotherdiime to the Samians: “ Your coun- 
sels are remiss and your performances slow: 
what think ye will.De the end?’’ And of 
the Patareans thus : “ The Aanthians, 

suspecting my kindness, have made their 
country the ^ave of their despair; the Pa- 
tareans, trusting themselves to me, enjoy in 
all points their former liberty; it is in your 
jpwer to choose the judgment of the Pata- 
reans or (he fortune of the Xanthians^’ 
And this is the style for which some of his 
letters are to be noted. o 

When ho was but a rerv vonn/r 


accompanied his uncle Cato, to Cj^ros, when 
he was sent there ag|inst Pto&my. But 
when Ptolemjilcilled himself, Cato, being 
by some neci^Ssary business detained in the 
isle of Rhodes, had already sent one of his 
friends, named 'Canidius, to take into his 
care and keeping the treasure of the king: 
but presently, not feeling sure of his honesty, 
he wrote to Brutus to sail immediately for 
Cyprus out of Pamphylia, where he ^en was 
staying to refresh himself,® beii^ but just 
recovered of a fit of sickness. He obeyed 
his brders, but with a great deal of unwilling- 
ness, as well out of respect to Canidius, who 
was thrown out of this employment by Cato 
with so much disgrace, as also because he 
esteemed such a commission mean, and un- 
suitable to him, who was in the* prime of his 
youth, and given to books and study. Never- 
theless, applying himself to. the business, he 
behaved himself so well in it that he was 
highly commended by Cato, and, having 
turned all the goods of Ptolemy into ready 
money, he sail^ with the greatest part of it 
ii^ his own ship to Rome. 

But upon the general separation into two 
factions, when, Pompey and Caesar taking up 
arms against one another, the whole empire 
was turned into confusion, it was commonly 
believed that he would take Caesar’s side; for 
his father in past time had been put to death 
by Pompey. But lie, thinking it his duty to 
prefer the interest bf the public to his own 
rivate feelings, and jtidging Pompey’s to 
e the better cause, took part with him; 
though formerly he used not so much as to 
salute or take any notice of Pompey, if he 
happened to meet him, esteeming it a pollu- 
tion to have the least conversation with the 
murderer, of his father. But now, looking 
upon him as the general of his country, he 
placed himself under h's command, and set 
sail for Cilicia in quality of lieutenant to 
Sestius, who had the government of that 
province. But finding no opportunity there 
of doing any great service, and hearing that 
Pompey and Caesar were now near one another 
and preparing for the battle upon which all 
depended, he came of his own accord to 
Macedonia to partake in the danger. At 
his coming it is said ^th at Pompey was so 
surprised and so pleased, that, rising from 
i his chair in the sight of all who were about 
him, he saluted and embraced .him, as one 
; of the chiefest of his party.*' All the time 
that he was in the camp, excepting that 
which he spent in Pompey’s company, he 
employed in reading and in study, which he 
did not neglect even the day before |he CTeat 
battle. It was the middle of summer, and the 
heat was very great, the camp having been 
pHchedncaf some marshy ground,and we 
pie that carried Brutus's tent were a long while 
oefore they came. Yet t^ugh upon these 
accounts ne was extrem^y harassed sna 
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of the %ay anointed himself, and eaten a 
sp^ng meal, whil^ libst others were either 
laid to sleep or taski up withiih^. thoughts 
i and apprehensions of what would be the 
issue of the fight, he spent hi^ time until the 
evening in writing an epitome of Polybius. 

It is said that Caesar had so great a regard 
for him that he oi;dered his commanders by 
no Dieans to kill Brutus in the battle, but to 
s^are him, if possible, and bring him s^fe to 
him, if he would Villingly surrender himself ; 
but if he made any resistance, to suffer hin^ito 
escape rarther than do him any violence. And 
ihisne is believed to have done out of a tender- 
ness to Servilia, the mother of Brutus; for 
Caesar had, it seems, in his youth Been very 
intimate with her, and she passionately in 
love with him; and, considering that Brutus 
was born about that time in which their 


loves were at the highest, Cajsar had a belief 
that he was his own child. The story is 
told, that when the great question of the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, which had like to have 
been the destruction of the commonwealth, 
was debated in the senaW, Cato and Caesar 
were both standing up, contending togetlier 
on the decision to be come to; at which time 
a little note was delivered to Caesar from 
without, which he took and reaci silently to 
himself. Upon this, Cato cried out aloud, 
and accused Caesar of holding corresiiondence 
with and receiving letters from the enemies 
of the commonwealth ; and when many other 
senators exclaimed against it, Cae« ar delivered 
the note ’as he had received it to Cato, who 
reading it found it to be a love-letU*r from 
his own sister Servilia, and threw it back 
again to Osar with the words, “ Keep it, 
you drunkard,” and returned to the subject 
of the debate. So public and notorious was 
Servilia’s love to Caesar. 

After the great overthrow at Pharsalia, 
Pompey himself having made his escape to 
the sea, and Caesar’s army storming, the camp, 
Brutus stole privately out by one of the 
gates leading to marshy ground full of wa- 
ter and covered w’ith reeds, and, travelling 
through the night, got safe to Larissa. From 
Larissa he wrote to Caesar, who expressed a 
great deal of joy to hear that he was safe, and, 
bidding him come,^»»ot only fori^jave him 
freely, but honored and esteemed him among 
his chiefest friends. Now when nobody 
could give any certain account which way 
Pomp^ Caesar took a little journey 

aloae witil Brutus, and tried what was his 
opi^fbn herein, and after some discussipn 
whi^ passed between them, believing that 
Brutii’MsonjectuTe was the right one. laying 
asideall other thoughts, he set out directly 


to pursue him towards Egjjt. But Pompey , 
having reached Rgypt, as Brutus ifuessed Ins 
design was to do, were met his fate. 

Brutus io the |nean time gained Cassaris 
Icogiveness for his friend Cassius; and plead- 
H^dso in defend of the king of the Lybians, 


though ho was overwhelmed with the great- 
ness of the crimes alleged against him, yet 
by his entreaties and deprecations to Caesar 
in his behalf, he preserved to him a great 
part of his kingdom. It is reported that 
Cteaar, when he first heard Brutus speak in 
public, said t6 his friends, ** 1 know not what 
this young man intends, but, what(5ver he 
intends, he intends vehemently.** For his 
natural firmness of mind, not easily yielding, 
or comidying in favor of every one that en- 
treated his kindi||p8, once set' into action up- 
on motives of right reason ^nd deliberate 
moral choice, whatever direction it thus U)ok, 
it was pretty sure to take effectively, and to 
work in such a way as not to fail in its ob- 
ject. No flattery could ever prevail with him 
to listen to unjust petitions; and he held that 
to be overcome by t)ie im|>ortunk>ie8 of shame- 
less and fawning entreaties, though some 
compliment it with the name of modesty and 
hashfulness, was the worst disgrace a great 
man could suffer. And ho used to say, that 
he always felt as if they who could deny 
nothing could not have behaved well in the 
flower of their youth. 

Ciesar, being alxiut to make bis expedition 
into Africa against Cato and Scipio, commit- 
ted to Brutus the government of Cisalpine 
Gaul, to the great happiness and lul vantage 
of that province. For while peoj>lo in other 
provinces were in distress with tho violence 
and avarice of their governors, and suffered 
as much oppression ns if tliey had been slaves 
and captives of war, Brutus, by his easy gov- 
ernment, actually made them nmeiufs for 
their calamities under former rulers, direot- 
ing moreover all their gratitude for his good 
deeds to Osar himself; insomuch thaw it 
was a most welcome and pleasant sjM*ctacle to 
Ciesar, when in his ixiturn he ptissml through 
Italy, to see the cities that were under Bru- 
tus’s. command and Brutus himself increas- 
ing his honor and joining agreeably in hU 
progress. 

Now several prwtorships being vacant, it 
was all men’s opinion, that that of the chief- 
est dignity, which is calle<l the pikitorship of 
the city, would be conferred either upon 
Brutus or Cassius; and some say that, there 
having been some little difference upon for- 
mer accounts between them, this competition 
set them much more at variance, thoitfh they 
were connected in their families, Cassius 
having married Junia, the sister of Brutus* 
Others say that the contention was raised 
between Uiem by Csesar*s doing, who had 
privately given each of them such hopes of 
tiis favor as led them on, and provoked them 
at last into this open (competition and ^rlal of 
.thehr intei^^st. Brutus hid only th# repnta* 
ti(m of his honor and virtue to oppose to tlm 
many and gallant actions perforned by 
sius against the Parthians. Bui Gawr* 

Hig heard each side, and delibemttiir«bdlil 
the matter among his friends, (uiSmamdiw 







has the stronger plea, but we must 4et Brutus 
be first praetor.” So another praetorship wajS^ " 
given to Cassius; the gaining of which could 
not so much oblige, him, as he was incensed 
for the loss of the other. And in all other 
things Brutus was partaker of Csesar's power 
as much as he desired; for he might, if he 
had pleased, have been the chief of all his 
friends, and had authority and command 
beyond them all, but Cassius and the com- 
pany he met with him drew him off from 
Caesar. Indeed, he was not yet wholly recon- 
ciled’to Cassius, since that competition which 
was between them ; but yet he gave ear to 
Cassius’s friends, who were perpetually ad- 
vising him not to be so blind as to suffer 
himself to be softened and won upon by Cae- 
sar, but to shun the kindness and favors of a 
tvrant, whioii they intimated that Caesar 
showed him, not to express any honor to his 
merit or virtue, but to unbend his strength, 
and undermine his vigor of purpose. 

Neither was Caesar wholly without suspi- 
cion of him, nor wanted informers that ac- 
cused Brutus to him; but he feared, indeed, 
the high spirit and the great character and 
the friends that he had, but thought himself 
secure in his moral disposition. When it 
was told him that Antony and Dolabella de- 
signed some disturbance, “ It is not,” said 
he, “the fat and the long-haired men that 
I fear, but the pale and the lean,” meaning 
■ Brutus and Cassius. And when some ma- 
ligned Brutus to him, and advised him to 
beware of him, taking hold of his flesh with 
his hand, “ What,” he said, “ do you think 
that Brutus will not wait out the time of this 
little* body V ” as if he thought none so fit to 
succeed him in his power as Brutus. And 
indeed it seems to be without doubt that 
Brutus might have been the first man in the 
commonwealth, if he had had patience but a 
little time to be second to Caesar, and would 
have suffered his power to decline after it 
was come to its highest pitch, and the fame 
of his great actions to die away by degrees. 
But Cassius, a man of a fierce disposition, 
and one thdfb out of private malice, rather than 
love of the public, bated Caesar, not the ty- 
rant, continually fired and stirred him up. 
Brutus felt the rule an oppression, but Cas- 
sius hated the ruler; and, among other rea- 
sons on which ' he grounded his quarrel 
against Caesar, the Joss of his lions whicfihe 
had piocured when he was edile elect was 
one; for Caesar, finding these if Megara, 
when tl^t city was taken by Calenus, seized 
them to himself. These beasts, they sfly. 




kt calamity to the Megarians; for, 
>ras just taken, they broke 
^^Niis, and pulled off their 
‘ lem loose, that they might 
ly that was entering the 
wmed upon them themi 
^ pieces a great many ana 
abou^ so that it was 



spectacle even to their enemies 

^nd ^ifi^lsme say^^^as the chief provo- 
cation that stuTed.ijp Cassius to conspire 
against Caesar; they are much in the 
wrong. For Cafigfj^ius^ had from his youth a 
natural hatred ai]0 rancor against the whole 
race of tyrants, which he. showed when he 
was ^ut a boy, and went to the same school 
with Faustus, the son of fof, on his 

boasting himself amongst the® boys, ana 
e^fttplling the sovereign power of his father, 
Cassius rose up and. struck him two or three 
boxes on the ear; which when the guardians 
and relations of Faustus designed to inquire 
into and to prosecute, Pompey forbade them, 
and, sending for both the boys together, 
examined the matter himself. And Cassius 
then is reported to have jsaid thus, “ Come, 
then, Faustus, dare to speak here those 
words that provoked me, that I may strike 
you again as I did before.” Such was the 
disposition of Cassius. 

But Brutus was roused up and pushed on 
to the undertaking by many persuasions of 
his familiar friends, and lettefs ^d invita- 
tions from unknown citizens. For under 
the statue of his ancestor Brutus, that over- 
threw the kingly government, they wrote 
the words, “ O that we had a Brutus now! ” 
and, “ O that Brutus were alive 1 ” And 
Brutus’s own tribunal, on which he sate as 
praetor, was filled each morning with writings 
such as these: “You are ’asleep, Brutus,” 
and, “You are not a true Brutus.” Now 
the flatterers of Caesar were the occasion of 
all this, who, among other invidious honors 
which they strove to fasten upon Caesar, 
crowned his statues by night with diadems, 
wishing to incite the people to salute him 
king instead of dictator. But quite the con- 
trary came to pass, as I hu/e more particu- 
larly related in the life of Caesar. 

when Cassius went about soliciting 
friends to engage in this design against 
Caesar, all whom he tried readily consented, 
if Brutus would be head of it; for their 
opinion was that the enterprise wanted not 
hands or resolution, but the reputation and 
authority of a man such as he was, to give 
as it were the first i:'ligioQ9 sanction, and 
by his presence, if by nothing else, to justify 
the undertaking; that* without him they 
should go about this action ^ith less heart, 
and should lie under gpreater jsuspiclons when 
they had done it, for, if their cause had been 
just and honorable, people would be sure 
that Brutus would not have refused it. 
Cassiqs, having considered tbese» things 
with himself, went to Brutus, and made him 
the first visit after their failing out; and 
after the ^mpliments of reconciliation had 
passed, and former kindnesses were renewed 
between them, he asked him if he deelmied 
to ^ present in the senate on the Caleit^ 4^ 
March, for it was discoursed, he 8aid,\l|p 
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Cimr*8 friends intended tb( 
he might be 'made/ hing. 
swered, that he ^olcf 
what,** says Cassius, *.* 
for us?** “It will he 
replied Brutus, “ not tc 
to stand up boldly, enu„ 
my country. * * ^o whi^ 
emotion answered, “ Bi 
f suffer you to di^V 
yourself, Brutus? 


^ . , , nt 
should^ bend 
bdainess then,** 
lid my peace, but 
for the liberty of 
Cassius with some 
what Roman will 
What, do you not know 
Or do you think that 


those writings that you nnd upon your 
praetor’s seat were put there by weavers ainl 
shop-keepers, and not by the first and most 
powerful men of Rome ? From other praetors, 
indeed, they expect largesses and shows and 
gladiators, but from you they claim, as an 
hereditary debt, the extirpation of tyranny; 
they are all ready to suffer any thing on 
your account, if you w’ill but show yourself 
such as they think you are and expect you 
should be.” Whicn said, he fell uj>on 
Brutus, and embraced him; and after this, 
they parted each to try their several friends. 

Among the friends of Pompey there was 
one Cai^s LTgarius, whom Ctesar had par- 
doned, though accused for having been in 
arms against him. This man, not feeling 
so thankful for having l>een forgiven as he 
felt oppressed by that power wliich made 
him need a pardon, hated Cjesar, and was 
one of Brutus’s most intonate friends. Him 
Brutus visited, and, finding him sick, “ O 
Ligarius,” says he, “ what a time have you 
found out t<? be sick in 1 ” At which words 
Ligarius, ’raising'him.self and lea?iing on his 
elbow, took Briitus by the hand, and said, 
“ But, O Brutus, if you are on any design 
worthy of yourself, I am w«dl.” 

From this time, they tried the inclinations 
of all their acquaintance that they durst 
trust, and cornmTlnffiated the secret to them, 
and took into the design not only their 
familiar friends, but as many as they be- 
lieved bold and brave anddespisers of death. 
For which reason they concealed the plot 
from Cicero, though he was very much 
trusted and aawell beloved by them all, lest, 
to his own^^isposition, which was naturally 
timorous, adding now the wariness and 
caution of old age^Vy his weighing, as he 
would do, every particular, that he might 
not make one step without the greatest 
security, he* s^puld blunt the edge of their 
forwardness and resolution in a business 
which required all the despatch imaginable. 
As indeed there were also two others that 
were companions of Brutus, Statilius the 
Epicnrean, and Favonius the admirer of 
Cato, whom he left out for this reason : as 
he was conversing one day with them, trying 
them at a distance, and proposing some sifch 
question to be disputed of as. among philoao- 
^en, to see what opinion they were of, 
Fayonios declared his judgment to be that 
war was worse than the most illegal 


nwnarchy; and Statilius held, that, to bring 
himself into troubles and danger upon the 
account of evil or foolish men, did not be- 
come a man that had any wisdom or discre- 
tion. But Labeo, who was present, contra- 
dicted them both; and Brutus, as if it had 
been an intricate dispute, and difficult to be 
decided, held his peace for that time, but 
afterwards discovered the whole design to 
Labeo, who readily undertook it. The next 
thing that was thought convenient, was to 
gain the other Brutus, surnamed Albinos, a 
man of himself of no great bravery or colir- 
age, but considerable for the numljer of 
gladiators that he was maintaining for a 
public show, and the great confi<lence that 
Caesar put in him. When Ciissius and 
Labeo sjx^ke with him concerningthe matter, 
ho gave them no answer; btA, see^kitig an 
iiitt'rview with Brutus himself alone, and 
finding that he was their captain, he readily 
consented to partake in the action. And 
among the otliers, also, the most and best 
were gained by the name of Brutus. And, 
though they neither gave nor took any oath 
of secrecy, nor used any other sacred rite to 
assure their fidelity to each other, yet all 
kept their design so close, were so wary, and 
held it HO silently among themselves, that, 
though by proplu*cies ami apparitions and 
signs in the sacrifices the godsgavo wurning 
of it, yetcouhl it not be believed. 

Now Brutus, feeling that tho noblest 
spirits of Koine for virtue, birth, or courage 
were depending uihiu him, and surveying 
with himself all th(3 circumstances of the 
dangers they were to encounter, strove in- 
deed as inucli as possilile, when abroad, to 
keep his uiifasim^SH of mind to himself, and 
to com|H).He his thoughts; but at home, and 
esixjcially at night, he was not the same man, 
but sonudiines against bis will his working 
care would make him start out of his sleep, 
and other times he was taken up with fur- 
ther refiffction and consideration of his dif- 
ficulties, so that his wife that lay with him 
could not choose but take notice that he was 
full of unusual trouble, and harl^ii agitation 
same dangerous and perplexing question* 
Porcia, as was said before, was the (laughter 
of Cato, and Brutus, her cousin -german, had 
married her very young, though not a maid, 
but after the deatn of her fonner hMsband, 
b% whom she had oue son, that was named 
Bibulus; and there is a little book, called 
Memoirs #f Brutus, written by him, yet ex- 
tant. This Poroia, being addicted tp phlloe* 
of^y, a great lover oflier hosband, and fttU 
of an understanding ootinige, resolved nofe to 
inquire into Bmturs seersts before lie 1^ 
made this trial of henfllt - 

her attendants out of her 4 
in^ a little knife, such 

nails with, she gave ben _ 

the thigh ; upon which fo r iow 

of blood, and soon after, t gida 
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shivering fever, occasioned by the wound. 
Now when Bratus was extremely anxious 
and afflicted for her, she, in the height of all 
her pain, spoke thus to him : I, Brutus, 
bein^ the daughter of Cato, was given to 
you in marriage, not like a concubine, to 
partake only in the common intercourse of 
bed and board, but to bear a part in all your 
good and all your evil fortunes; and for your 
part, as regards your care for me, I find no 
reason to complain; but from me, what evi- 
dence of my love, what satisfaction can you 
receive, if I may not share with you in bear- 
ing your hidden griefs, nor be admitted to 
any of your counsels that require secrecy 
and trust? I know very well that women 
seem to be of too weak a nature to be trust- 
ed with secrets ; but certainly, Brutus, a 
virtuous birth and education, and the com- 
pany of the good and honorable, are of some 
force to the forming our manners ; and I 
can boast that I am the daughter of Cato 
and the wife of Brutus, in which two titles 
though before I put less confidence, yet now I 
have tried myself, and find that I can bid de- 
fiance to pain.” Which words having spoken, 
she showed him her wound,ana related to him 
the trial that she had made of her constancy ; 
at which he being astonished, lifted up his 
hands to heaven, and begged the assistance 
of the gods in his enterprise, that he might 
show himself a husband worthy of such a 
wife as Porcia. So then ho comforted his 
wife. 

But a meeting of the senate being appoint- 
ed, at which it was believed that Caesar would 
be present, they agreed to make use of that 
opportunity : for then they might appear 
all together without suspicion ; and, besides, 
they hoped that all the noblest and leading 
men of the commonwealth, being then as- 
sembled, as soon as the great deed was done, 
would immediately stand forward, and as- 
sert the common liberty. The very place, 
too, where the senate was to meet, seemed 
to be by divine appointment favorable to 
their purpose. It was a portico, one of those 
joining the*' theatre, with a large recess, in 
which there stood a statue of Pompey, 
erected to him by the commonwealth, when 
he adorned that part of the city with the 
porticos and the theatre. To this place it 
was thp^ the senate was summoned lor the 
mid41^ of ’March (the Ides of March is ^he 
Rotilan name for the day) ; as if some more 
thpoi human power wets leading tlie man 
thither, there to meet his punishment for 
the deaw of Pompey. * 

As soon as it was day, Brutus, taking 
with him a dagger which none but his wife 
Imew of, went out. The rest met together 
Casalua’s hoiiae, and brought forth his son, 
^at waa that d&y*to put on the manly gown, as 
■Hi U into the forum; and from thence,, 
g^ng M to Bompey’s porch, stayed there, 
^fikp^i^ng C8B8ai|to come without delay to 


the senate. Here it was chieilv that any 
who had known what* they had purposed, 
would have aHmired the unconcerhod tem- 
and the steady resolution of these . men 
their most dangerous undertaking ; for 
many of them, being praetors, and called 
upon by their office to judge and determine 
causes, did not only hear calmly all that 
made application to them and jpleaded 
against each other before tjiem, as if they* 
were free from all other thought^ but decid- 
ed pauses with as much accuracy and judg- 
ment as they had heard them with attention 
and patience. A;^d when one person refused 
to stand to the award of Brutus, and 
with great clamor and many attestations ap- 
pealed to Caesar, Brutus, looking round 
about him upon those that were present, 
said, “ Caesar idoes not hinder me, nor will 
he hinder me, from doing According to the 
laws.” 

Yet there were many unusual accidents 
that disturbed them and by mere chance 
were thrown in their way. The first and 
chiefest was the long stay of Caesar, though 
the day was far spent, and his^beiqg detain- 
ed at home by his wife, and forbidden by 
the soothsayers to go forth, upon some de- 
fect that appeared in his sacrifice. Another 
was this : There came a man up to Casca, 
one of the company, and, taking him by 
the hand, “You concealed,” said he, “the 
secret from us, but Birutus has told me all. 
At which words W'hen Casca was surprised, 
the other said laughing, “ How .come you to 
be so rich of a sudden, that you should stand 
to be chosen edile ? ” So near was Casca 
to let out the secret, upon the mere ambi- 
guity of the other ^s expression. Then 
Popilius Lsenas, a senator, having saluted 
Brutus and Cassius more earnestly than 
usual, whispered them bof oly in the ear and 
said, “My wishes are with you, that you 
may accomplish what you design, and I ad- 
vise you to make no delay, for the thing is 
now no secret.” This said, he departed, 
and left them in great suspicion that the 
design had taken wind. In the mean while, 
there came one in all haste from Brutus's 
house, and brought him news that his wife 
was dying. For being extremely 

disturbed with expectation of the event, 
and not able to bear the greatness of her 
anxiety, could scarce* keep^ herself within 
doors ; and at every little nojise or voige she 
heard, starting up suddenly, like those pos- 
sessed with the oaochio frenzy, she asked 
every one that came in from the forum what 
Brutus was doing, and sent one messenger^ 
after another to inquire. At last, after long* 
expectation, the strength of her body coula 
hdld out nb longer ; her myid was overcome 
with her doubts and fears, and ‘she lost the 
control of herself, and b^n to faint away. 
She had not time to- be^e herself 
chamber, but, aimng as she was aoumg||l 
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her wom^^ a soddeii swoon and a great when he saw they would not desist, vio- 
stuix)r seized her, and her mIof changed, lently rising up, TiUius with both hands 
and her speech was quite losh At this sight, caught hold of his robe and pulleil it off 
her women made a loud cry, and many of from his shoulders, and Casca, that stood 
the neighbors running to Brutus’s door to behind him, drawing his dagger, rave him 
know what was the matter, the report was the first, but a slight wound, about the 
soon spread abroad that Porcia was dead; shoulder. Cmsar snatching hold of the han- 
thougfh with her women’s help she recovered die of the dagger, and cr^ng out aloud in 
in a little while, and came to herself again. Latin, ** Villain Ciisca, what do you ? ” he, 
*When Brutqs received this news, he was ex- calling in Greek to his brother, bade him 
tremely trfiubled, not without reason, yet come and help. And by this time, finding 
was not so carried away by hts private grief himstdf struck by a great many hands, and 
as to quit his public purpose. hxjking around about him to see if he coUld 

For now news was brought that Cassar force his way out, when he saw Brutus with 
was coming, carried in a litter. For, being his daggi'r drawn against him, hb let go 
discouraged by the ill omens that attended Casca’s hand, that he had hold of, and cover- 
his sacrifice, he had determined to undertake ing his head with his robe, gave up his l)ody 
no affairs of any great immrtance that day, to their blows. And they so eag<»rly pressed 


but to defer tlieiii fill another* time, excusing towards the body, and so manf <laggers were 
himself that he was sick. As soon as he hacking together, that they cut one another; 
came out of his litter, I’opilius Laenas, he Brutiw, particularly, rt»ceived a wound in his 
who but a little before had wished Brutus baud, and all of them were besmeared with 
good success in his undertaking, coming up the blood. 

to him, conversed a great while with him, Caesar being thus slain, Brutus, stepping 
Caesar standiyg still all the while, and seem- forth into the midst, intended to have made 
ing to b» very attentive. The conspirators, a aj>eech, amUcalled biw^k ami encouraged 
(to give them this name,) not being able to the senators to stay; but they all affrighted 
near what he said, but guessing by what ran away in great disorder, and there was a 
themselves were conscious of that this con- great confusion and press at the door, though 
ference was the discovery of their treason, none pursued or followed. For they had 
were again disheartened, and, looking u|)on come an express ntsolution to kill nobody 
one another, agreed frpia each otlier’s coun- beside Cicsar, but to call and invite all the 
tenances that t*bey should not stay to be rest b) liberty. It was indeed the opinion of 
taken, but should all kill them selves. And all the otliers. when they consulted about the 
now when Cassius and some others were lay- execution of their design, that it was neces- 
irig hands uixm/their daggers under their sary to cut off Antoay with C»sar,' looking 
rooes, and were drawing them out, Brutus, upon him as an insolent man, an affecter of 
viewing narrowly the looks and gesture of monarchy, ami one that, by his familiar in- 
Laenaa, and finding that he wa,s earnestly tercourse, hmi gained a jiowerful interest 
petitioning and not accusing, said nothing, with the soldiers. And this they urged 
because there \^r^niany strangers to the the rather, because at that time to the natur- 
conspiracy niinglecraniongst them, hut by a al loftiness and ambition of his temper there 
cheerful countenance encouraged Cassius, was atlded the dignity of being consul and 
And after a little while, Laeiias, having kiss- colleague to Csesar. But Brutus oppiied 
ed Csesar’s hand, went away, showing plain- this counsel, insisting first upon the injustice 
ly that all his discourse was about some of it, and afterwards giving them hopes that 
particular business relating to himself. a change might be worked in A^itony. For 

XT 1 


a change might be workedin A^itony. For 


Now when the senate wius gone in before he did not despair but that so highly gifted 
to the chamber where they were to sit, the and honorable a man, and such a lover of 


rest of the company jdaced themselves close glory as Antony, stirred jp with emulation 
about Caesar’s chaJk ,*as if they had some of their greatattempt, mignt, if Caesar were 
suit to make to him, and Ca-ssius, turning once removed, lay hold of the occasion to be 
his face to Pompey’s statue, is said to have joint restorer witn them of the liberty of his 
invoked it, as x it had been sensible of his country. Thus did Brutiis save Anhiny’s 


invoked it, as x it had been sensible of his country. Thus did Brutiis save Anhiny’s 
prayers. Trebonius, in the meanwhile, en- life. But he, in the raneral consternation, 
gaged Antony’s attention at the door, and put himnSlf into a pleoeian habit, and fie<L 
kept him in talk outside. When Caesar eri- B^it Brutus and his party marched up to the 
tered, the who][e senate rose up to him. As capitol, in their way showing tlieir bands all . 
soon as^e was set down, the men all crowd- bloody, and their naked swords, and pro- 
ed round about him, and set Tillius C'>m- claiming liberty to the people. At first all 
ber, one of their own number, ^ intercede places were filled with cries and ahouta ; and 
in l^balf of4iiai>rqther, that was banished; the wild running to and fro. oocasloned ll|r 
they all joined their prayers with his, and the sudden surprise and passion aratj, 
took CsMar by the nand, and kissed his one was in, increased the tumult in Jti0 dlgr/ 


ayers with his, and the sudden surprise and passion trerj, 
took CsMar by the hand, and kissed his pne was in, increased the tumult in tti0 
be^ and his breast. But be putting aside But no other bloodshed foIk>wiD|f^ imd no 
U first their snppllcations, and afterwards, plundering of the goods Bi the 



mvtly^ of tlie®^pe coai*-^ to have a ieieond tima fault* 

' the tii&i 'fe the capitoI; For as before in sfmTihifthe^l^ of Antony 

tod a taultitude being gathered together* he could not !» without some blame irom 
made an oration to them* ’very pop- his party, as thereby setting up against the 
.idar* and proper for the state that affairs conspiracy a dangerous aha difficiUt enemy* 
were tiben in. Therefore, when they ap- so now, in suffering him to have the order- 
plauded his speech* and cried out to him to ing of the funeral, he fell into a total and ir- 
comedown, they gll took confidence and de- recoverable error. For first, it appearing 
scended into the forum; the rest promis- by the will that Caesar had bequeathed to 
cuously mingled with one another, but many the Koman people seven ty-gve dracnmas a 
of the most eminent persons, attending Bru- man, and given to the public his^gnrdens be- 
tus, conducted him in the midst of them yond Tiber (where now the temple of For- 
with great honor from the capitol, and tune stands) the whole city \y^as fired with a 
placed him in the rostra. At the sight of wonderful affectiop for him, and a passionate 
Brutus, the crowd, though consisting of a sense of the loss of him. And when the 
confused mixture and all disposed to make body was brought forth into the forum, An- 
a tumult, were struck with reverence, and tony, as the custom was, making a funeral 
expected what he would say with order and oration in the praise of Caesar, and finding 
with silence, und, when he began to speak, the multitude moved with his speech, pass- 
heard him with quiet and attention. But ing into the pathetic tone, unfolded the 
that ^1 were not pleased with this action bloody garment of Caesar, showed them in 
they plainly showed when, Cinna beginning how many places it was pierced, and the 
to speak and accuse Caesar, they broke out number of his wounds. Now there was 
into a sudden rage, and railed at him in nothing to be seen but confusion, some cried 
such language, that toe whole party thought out to kill the murderers, others (as was 
fit again to withdraw to the capitol. And formerly done when Clodius led th^ people) 
there Brutus, expeclij^g to be oesieged, dis- tore away the benches and tables out of the 
missed the most eminent of those that had shops round about, and, heaping them all 
accompanied them thither, not thinking it together, built a great funeral pile, and hav- 
just that they who were- not partakers of the ing put the body of Csesar upon it, set it on 
ladt should share in the danger. fire, the spot where this was done being 

But the next day, the senate being assem- moreover surrounded with a great many 
bled in the temple of the Earth, and Antony temples and other consecrated places, so that 
and Plancus and Cicero having made ora- they seemed to burn the bddy in a kind of 
tions recommending concord in general and sacred solemnity. As soon as the, tire flamed 
an act of oblivion, it ^as decreed, that the out, the multitude, flocking in some from 
men should not only be put out of all fear or one part and some from ahotoeri snatched 
danger^ but that the consuls should see what the brands that were half burnt out of the 
honors and dignities were proper to be con- pile, and ran about the city to fire the houses 
ferred upon them. After which done, the of the murderers of Caesar. But they, hav- 
senate broke up; and, Antony having sent ing beforehand well fortified themselves, re- 
his son as an hostage to the capitol, Brutus polled this danger. » 
and his company came down, and mutual There was however a kind of poet, one Cin- 
salutes and invitations passed amongst them, na, not at all concerned in the guilt of the 
the whole of them being gathered together, conspiracy, but on the contrary one of Cse- 
Antony invited ^ and entortained Cassius, sar’s friends. This man dreamed that he was 
Lepidus did the same to Brutus, and the invited to supper by Caesar, and that he de- 
rest wete incited and entertained by others, dined to go, but that Caesar entreated apd 
as each of them haid acquaintance 6r friends, pressed him to it very earnestly ; and at last, 
And as soon as it was day* the senate met taking him by the hand, led him into a very 
again, and voted thanks to Antony for hav- deep and dark place, wb^her he was forced 
ing stifled the beginning of a civil war; af- against his will to follow in great consterna- 
terward^t Brutus and his associates that were tion and amazement. After this vision, he 
present received encomiums, and had prov- had a fever the mostpart of the-night ; never- 
inces assigned and distributed among them, theless in the morning, hearinjg that the body 
Crete was allotted to Brutus, Afriqa to Cas- of Caesar was to be carried forth to beinter- 
Bius, Asia to Trebonius, Bithynia to Cimber, red, he was ashamed not to be present at the 
and to the other Brutus Gaul about the Po. solemnity, and came abroad and joined the 
After these things* they began to consider people* when they were already infuri^ted^ by 
of Caesar’s will, and the orderingof his fune- the speech of Antony. And perceiving him, 
ral. Antony desired that the will might be and taking him not for that Cinna who .in- 
mad, arid that th® body should not have a dedd he was, but for him that a little before 
Ipvate or disbcmorable interment, lest that in a speech to the people had fetA*oacbed and 
Kiuld fbrtoer exasperate the people. This inveighed against Caesar, they fell upon him 
iMfi v^len%, opposed, but Brutus yield-* and tore him to pieces. . ' 7 

ll^d gavhimve; in which he seems This action chiefly^ and the alteration 
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f m tlAiniod Bratus and 


hte theyretirsd 

from Ihe city. ftrst stuj^lhey made was 
at Antium, with a design to return again as 
soon as the furydlE the people had spent itself 
and was abated, which they expected would 
soon and easily come to pass in an unsettled 
multitude, apt to . be carried away with any 
sudden ^nd impetuous passion, e8].x^cially 
since they had the senate favorable to them ; 
which, though it took no notice of those that 
had torn Cinua to pieces, yet made a ^rict 
search and apprehended in order to punish^ 
men t those that had assaulted the houses of 
the friends of Hrutus and* Cassius. By this 
time, also, the people began to be dissatistied 
with Antony, who they perceived was setting 
up a kind of monarchy for himself ; tliey 
longed for the return of Brutus, whose pres- 
ence they expeCtcid and hoj^ed for at the 
games and spectacles which he, as praetor, 
was to exhibit to the public. But he, liaving 
intelligence that many of the old soldiers that 
had borne arms under Ca'sur, by whom tln‘y 
had had lands and cities given them, lay in 
wait for JlherA, and by small parties at a time 
had stolen into the city, wouhl not venture 
to come himself ; however, in his absence 
there were most magnificent and costly shows 
exhibited to the people; for^ having Imiight 
up agreat number of all sorts of wild bea.stH, 
he gave order that nota 4 y of them should be 
• returned or saveil, bufiJliat all should Im* spent 
freely at the public spectacles. He himself 
made a journev to Naples to procure a con- 
siderable •nuinW# of players, tind hearing of 
one Canutius, tldit wa.s very much praised 
for his acting u|K)n the stag**, he wrt^te to his 
friends to use all their entreaties to bring 
him to lionie (for, being a Grecian, he could 
not be comptdled) ; he wrote also to Cicero, 
begging him bywrtneaiis to omit being pres- 
ent at the shows. 

This was the posture of affairs when an- 
other sudden alteration was matle u|xm the 
young Caesar’s coming to Koine. He was son 
to the niece of Caesar, who adopted him, and 
left him his heir by his will. At the time 
when Caesar was killed, he was following his 
studies at Apollonia, where he w as expecting 
also to meet Caesy on his way to ^he ex- 
pedition which he had determined on against 
the Parthians; but, hearing of his death, he 
immediately imrae to Rome, and, to ingrati- 
ate himself with the people, taking upon him- 
self the name of Caesar, and punctually dis- 
tributing among the citizens the money that 
was left them by the will, he soon got the 
better #f Antony; and inonev and larg^- 
ses, which he Uberallv dispersed amongst the 
soldiers, he gathered together and brought 
over to his party a great mimberbf those that 
hiui served under Onsar. Cicero himself, out 
of the hatared it^hieh he bore to Antony, sid^ 
with young Cmsar ; which Bratus took so ilW 
|£a| he treated with him very sharply in hie’ 


letters^ telling him, that h0 perceived CiceTO> 
could Well euough endure k tyrant, but was 
afraid tliat he wiio hated him should l>e the 
man; that iu writing and speaking so well of 
CsBsar, he showed that his aim was to have 
an easy slavery. “But our forefathers,” 
said Brutus, “could not brook even gentle 
masters.” Further he added^ that for hia 
own part he had not as yet fully resolved 
whether he should make war or peace ; bub 
that as to one point he was fixed and settled, 
which was, never to be a slave ; that he won- 
dered Cicero should fear the dangers of a 
civil war. and not lu* much more afraid of a 
dishonorable and infamous peace; that the 
very reward that was to be given him for 
subverting Antony’s tvranny was the privi- 
lege of establishing iJtcsar as tyrant in hU 
place. This is the tone of Bratus’s first let- 
ters to Cicero. 

The city being now ilivided into 4wo fac- 
tions, some betaking themselves to Cinsar 
and others to Antony, the soldiers selling 
theniselv<*8, as it wer»% by public outcry, %inl 
going over to him that would give them most, 
Brutus began Ui d(‘spall*of any good event of 
such proc<*edl1igs, un^n*solving to leave Ita- 
ly, ^)assed by land thmugh Lucauia and came 
to Elea by the sea-side. From hence it was 
thought convenient th.at P*)rcia should return 
to Rome. She was overcome with grief to 
part from Brutus, but strove as much os was 
jK^ssihle t<j conc<*al it ; hut, in spite of all her 
constuncy, a j)icture which she found there 
accidentally oetraye*! it. It was a Gre<?k sub- 
ject, Hector parting from Andromache when 
he went U) engage the Greeks, giving his 
young son Astyanax into her arms, ami she# 
fixing h«*r eyes ujsjn him. When she. h oked 
at this piece, the resemblance it bore to her 
own condition made her burst inh^ tears, and 
several times a d.ay she went to see tlie pic- 
ture, and W4‘pt before it. U|)on this occasion, 
when Acilius, one of Brutus's friends, re- 
l>eat4Ml out of Homer the verses, where Andro- 
mache speaks to Hector: — 

But Hector, yvu 

To ine.are father and are iindher too, 

My brother, and my loving luislmiid true, 

Brutus, smiling, replied, “ But I must not 
answer. Porcia, as Hector did Andromache, 

*Mind you your loom, and to your iuilds give 
law.* 

For th^pgh the natural weakness of her 
body hinders her from doing what onlv the 
strength of men can perform, yet she has a 
mind as valiant and as active for the good 
of her country as the best of us*” This 
narrative Is in the memoirs of Bruiue wn$r 
ten by Bibulus, Porcia’s | 

Brutus took ship fron 
to Athens wheie he was ] 
pla with great demonstn . 
expressed in their «oof|tiintli 




that wert decreed him. He lived inarching on directly to joia l^e forces thst 
there with a private friend, and was a con- Yatinius commanded in Dyrrhachium anri 
‘Stant auditor of Theomnestus the Academic Apollonia, Brutus resolved to antfcinate 
and Cratippus the Peripatetic, with whom him, and to seize them first, and in all h^te 
he so engaged in philosophical pursuits, that moved forwards with thbse that he had 
he seemed to have laid aside all thoughts of about him. His march was very difficult 
public business, and to be wholly at leisure through rugged places and in a great snow* 
for study. But all this while, being unsus- but so swift that he J^ft those that were to 
pected, he was secretly making preparation bring his provisions for the morning meal a 
for war; in order to which he sent Herostra- great way behind. And now, bemg very 
tus into Macedonia to secure the command- near to Dyrrhachium, with tatigue and cold 
ers there to his side, and he himself won he ^ell into the distemper called Bulimia, 
over and kept at his disposal all the young This is a disease that seizes both men and 
Romans that were then students at Athens, cattle after much labor, and especially in a 
Of this number was Cicero’s son, whom he great snow; whe'lher it is caused by the 
everywhere highly extols, and says that natural heat, when the body is seized with 
whether sleeping or waking he could "not cold, being forced all inwards, and consum- 
choose but admire a young man of so great ing at once all the nourishment laid in, or 
a spirit and such a hater of tyranny. whether the sharp and subtile vapor which 

At length he began to act openly, and to comes from the snow as it dissolves, cuts 
appear in public business, and, being in- the body, as it were, and destroys the heat 
formed that there were several Roman ships which issues through the pores ; for the 
full of treasure that in their course from sweatings seem to arise from the heat meet- 
Arfla were to come that way, and that they ing with the cold, and being quenched by it 
were commanded by one of his friends, he on the surface of the body. But this I have 
went to meet him about Carystus. Finding in another place discussed mor« at large, 
him there, and having persdaded him to Brutus growing very faint, and there 
deliver up the ships, he made a more than being none in the whole army that had any 
usually splendid entertainment, for it hap- thing for him to eat, his servants were forced 
pened also to be his birthday. Now when to have recourse to the enemy, and, going as 
they came to drink, and were filling their far as to the gates of the city, begged bread 
cups with hopes for victory to Brutus and of the sentinels th^^t were upon duty. As 
liberty to Rome, Brutus, to animate them soon as they heard of ^the condition of Bru- 
the more, called for a larger bowl, and hold- tus, they came themselves, and brought both 
ing it in his hand, on a sudden upon no oc- meat and drink along with thein; in return 
casion or forethought pronounced aloud this for which, Brutus, when he took. the city, 
verse: — showed the greatest kindnfess, not to them 

* only, but to all the inhabitants, for their 

But fate my death and Leto’s son have wrought, sakes. Caius Antonins, in the mean time, 

coming to Apollonia, summoned all the sol- 
And some writers add that in the last battle diers that were near that city to join him 
which he fought at Philippi the word that there ; but finding tha'U- -^ey nevertheless 
he gave to his soldiers was Apollo, and from went all to Brutus, and suspecting that even 
thence conclude that this sudden unaccount- tliose of Apollonia were inclined to the same 
able exclamation of his was' a presage of the party, he quitted that city, and came to 
overthrow that he sulfered there. Buthrotum, having first lost three cohorts 

Antistips, the commander of these ships, of his men, that in their march thither were 
at his parting gave hini fifty thousand my- cut to pieces by Brutus. After this, attempt- 
riads of the money that he was cohveying to ing to make himself master of some strong 
Italy; and all the soldiers yet remaining of places about Byllis which the enemy had 
Pompey’s army, who after their general’s first seized, he was ov«ja<poie in a set battle 
defeat wandered about Thessaly, readily. and by young Cicero, to whom Brutus gave the 
joyfully Rocked together to join him. Be- command, and whose conduct he made iwe 
siaes this, he took from Cinna five hundred of often and with much success. Caius 
horse that he was carrying to Dolabella into himself was surprised in a m'arshy place, *at 
Asia. After that, he sailed to Pji^.metrias, a distance from his. supports; and Brutus, 
and there seized a great quantity of arms, having him in his power, would not suffer 
that had been pr^ided by the command of his soldiers to attack, but manoeuvring about 
the deceased Cfsesar for the Parthian war, the enemy with his horse, gave c<vnmand 
and were now to be sent to Antony. Then that none of them should be killed, for that 
l^lacedonia was put into his hands and deliv- in a little time they would all be of his side; 
|||d up by Hpitopsius the praetor, ^nd all which Accordingly came to pass, for they 
Wh kinm and,]^tentates round about came surrendered bow themselves and their g^n- 
find olfired tlielr^ services. So when news eral. So that Brutus had by this time a 
brought that Caius, the brother of An-« very great and considerable an&y. H® 
tf^P^^hving pa|sod over from Italy, was showed afi marks of honor and eatoem. bt 
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Caiiur &r a lonff time, aad.left him the use 
n£ the enslffne of his offioe^ongh, as some 
report, he several letiffirs from Rome, 
and particularlj from Cicero, advising him 
to put him to death. But at last, perceiving 
that he began to corrupt his officers, and was 
trying to raise a mutiny amongst the soldiers, 
he put him aboard a ship and Kept him close 
pri8on|r. In the mean time the soldiers 
that had been ^corrupted by Caius retired to 
Apolloni^ and sent word to Brutus, desiring 
him to come to them thither. He ansivered j 
that this was not the custom of the Romans, 
but that it became thos^ who had offended 
to come themselves to their general and 
beg forgiveness of their offences; which 
they did, and accordingly received their par- 
don. 

As he was preparing to pass into Asia, 
tiding reached him of the alteration that 
had napf)ened at Rome ; where the young 
Ctesar, assisted by the senate, in op|^)sition 
to Antony, and having driven his competitor 
out of It.aly, had begun himself to be very 
formidable, suing for the consulshin contrary 
to law^ and maintaining large oodies of 
troops of which the commonwealth had no 
manner of need. And then, perceiving that 
the senate, dissatisfied with his proceeilings, 
began to cast their eyes abroad upon Brutus, 
and decreed and confirmed the government 
of several provinces, to# him, he had taken 
• the alarm. Therefor^ despatching messen- 

f ers to Antony,' he desired tha^ there might 
e a reconciliation, and a frienaship between 
them. Then, drawing all his forces about 
the city, he made himself be chosen consul, 
though he was but a boy, being scarce twenty 
years old, as he himself writes in his me- 
moirs. At his first entry upon the consul- 
ship he immediab?lv ordered a judicial pro- 
cess to be i8sued*f/lix against Brutus and his 
accomplices for having murdered a principal 
man of the city, holding the highest magis- 
tracies of Rome, without being heard or 
condemned; and apjwinted Lucius Corni- 
ficius to accuse Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa 
to accuse Cassius. None app<?aring to the 
accusation, the judges were forced to pass 
sentence and condemn them both. It is re- 
ported, that whei^tife crier from the tri- 
bunal, as the custom was. with a loud voice 
cited Brutus to appear, the people groaned 
audibly, and tfee noble citizens hung down 
their heads for, grief. Publius Silicius was 
seen to burst out into tears, which was the 
cause that not long after he was put down 
.in the list of those that were proscribed. 
After this, the three men, Csesar, Antony, 
and Lepidus, being perfectly reconciled, 
shared the provinces among thenoselyes, s^id 
made up the catalogue of pVosdription, 
wherein were set those that were designed 
for daughter, amounting to two hundred 
SK^, in which number Cicero was slain. 

|ir news being bionght to Brutus in Mace-. 


ns 

donia, he was under a compulsion, and sent 
orders to Hortensiua that ha should kill Caius 
Antonius in revenge of the death of Cicero 
bis friend, and Brutus his kinsman, who also 
was proscribed and slain. Upon this account 
it was that Antony, 'having afterwards taken 
Hortensius in the battle of Philippi, slew 
him upon his brother*8 tomb. But Brutus 
expresses himself as more ashamed for tlie 
cause of Cicero’s death than grieved for the 
misfortune of it, and says he cannot help ac- 
cusing his friends at Rome, that they were 
slaves more througli tlieir own doing than 
that of those who now wore their tyrants; 
they could be present and see and yet suffer 
those things wnich oven to hear related ought 
to them to have been insufferable. 

Having made his army, tliat was already 
very considerable, pass into Asia, he ordered 
! a fleet to be prepart*d in Bithyiiia ai^l aliout 
Cyzicus. But going himself through the 
country by land, he made it his biisinesato 
settle and confirm all the cities, and gave 
audience to the princes of the parts through 
which he passect. And ho sent orders into 
Syria to Cassius to come to him, and leave 
his inUmded journey into Egypt; letting him 
undei*8Uind, that it was not to gain ^ii em- 
pire for themselves, but to free their country, 
that they wen thus wandering al>out and 
had got an army together whoso business it 
was to destroy tiio tyrants; that therefore, if 
they remembered ami resolved to persevere 
in their first j)ur]H)se, tliey ought not to be too 
far from Italy, but muKe what haste they 
could thither, and endeavor to relieve their 
fellow-citizens from oppression. 

Chssiusobeyj'd his summons, and returned, 
and Brutus W(;nt to meet him; and at Smyr- 
na they met, which wiis the first time they 
had seen one another since they parted at tho 
Piraeus iu Athens, one for Syria, and the 
other for Macedonia. They were Iwth ex- 
tremely joyful and had great confidence of 
their success at the sight of the forces that 
each of them had got together, since they 
who had fled from Italy, like the most des- 
picable exiles, without money, without arms, 
without a ship or a soldier or a city to rely 
on, in a little time after h^d met together so 
well furnished with shipping and money, and 
an army both of horse and foot, that they 
were in a condition to contend for tf!b empire 
of Rome. 

Cassius was desirous to show no less^ re- 
spect an(> honor to Brutus than Brutus did to 
him; but Brutus was still beforehand wiUi 
him, coming for the most part to him, both 
because he was the elder man, and of a weak- 
er constitution than himself; Men gmeral- 
ly reckomsd Cassius a very expert sbldieg^ 
but of a harsh, and angry nature, and 
that desired to command rather by Isar tbaa 
love; though on the other side, arapng his 
Tamlliar acquaintance he would ead^ sdire 
I way to Jesting, and play the btlRbon. iM 




^'J^***^ the I Ait ,• aai^tbey^'A itit ,1^^ 

^0^#|j«l<^V6a%y hiif frieiids, jiidmired by iiwgaey whl(^ yau m]l?b so 

men, and hated not by his demies ny keep and wRh so muoh envy have’ cot 
thebiselves. .For he was a man of a singu- should be ^ven to him to be disposed of iU 
lariy gentle nature, of a great spirit, insen- making himself popular, *nd gaining the 
Sible of the passions of hnger or pleasure or favor of the soldiers. Notwithstanding 
covetousness; steady and inflexible to main- this, Cassius gave him a third part of au 
tain his purpose for what he thought right that he had ; and then they, parted each to 
and honest. And that which gained him their several commands. Cassius, having 
the greatest affection and reputation was taken Rhodes, behaved hin^elf there with 
the. entire* faith in his intentions. For it had no clemency ; though at his first entry, when 
not ever been supposed that Pom'pey the someb^-called him lord and king, he answer- 
Great himself, if he had overcome Caesar, ed, thkt.he was neither king nor lord, but the 
would have submitted his power to the law's, destroyer and puni|her of a kipg and lord, 
instead of taking the management of the Brutus, on the other part, sent to the Lycians 
state upon himself, soothing the people with to demand from them a supply of money and 
the specious name of consul or dictator, or men ; but Naucrates, their popular leader, 
some other m^der title than king. And persuaded the cities to resist, and they oc- 
they were well persuaded that Cassius, being cupied several little mountains and hills, with 
a man governed by anger and passion and a design to hinder Brutus’s passage. Brutus 
carried often, for his in West’s sake, beyond at first sent out a party of horse which, 
the bounds of justice, endured all these hard- surprising them as they were eating, killed 
ships of War and travel and danger most six hundred of them, and afterward, having 
assuredly to obtain dominion to himself, and taken all their small towns and villages round 
not liberty to the people. And as for the about, he set all his prisoners free without 
former disturbers of the peaae of Rome, ransom, hoping to win the whcfle nation by 
whether a Cinna, a Marius, or a Carbo, it is good-will. But they continued obstinate, 
matiifest that they, having set their country taking in anger what they had suffered, and 
as a stake for him that should win, did despising his goodness and humanity ; until, 
almost own in express terms that they fought having forced the most warlike of them into 
for empire. But even the enemies of Brutus the city of Xanthus, he besieged them there, 
did not, they tell us, lay this accusation to They endeavored t(» m^ke their escape by 
his charge ; nay, many heard Antony him- swimming and diving through the river that' 
self say that Brutus was the only man that flows by the town, but were' taken by nets 
conspired against Caesar out^of a sense of let down for that purpose in the channel, 
the glory and the apparent justice of the which had little bells at the ‘top, which gave 
. action, but that all the rest rose up against present notice of any that' were taken in 
the man himself, from private envy knd them. After that, they made a sally in the 
malice of their own. And it is plain by what night, and seizing several of the battering 
he writes himself, that Brutus did not so engines, set them on fire ; but being perceived 
much rely upon his forces, as upon his own by the Romans, were beaten back to their 
virtue. For thus he speaks in a letter to walls, and there being a ^:^hg wind, itcar- 
Atticus, shortly before he was to engage with ried the flames to the battlements of the city 
the enemy: that his affairs were in the best with such fierceness, that several of the ad- 
state of fortune that he could wish ; for that joining houses took fire. Brutus, fearing lest 
either he should overcome, and restore liberty the whole city should be destroyed, command- 
to the peopleiof Rome, or die, and be himself ed his own soldiers to assist, and quench the 
out of the reach of slavery; that other things fire. 

being certain and beyond all hazard, one But the Lycians were on a sudden possess* 
thing was yet in doubt,* whether they should ed with a strange and incredible desperation ; 
live or die free men. He adds further, that such a frenzy as cannot he better expressed 
Mark Antony had received a just punish- than by calling it a violent appetite to die, 
ment for*his folly, who, when he might have for both women and children, the ^ndmen 
been numbered with Brhtus and Cassius and and the free, those of all ages«a^d of all con- 
Cato, would join himself to Octavius ; that ditions strove to force away the soldiers that 
though they should not now be Ifeth over- came in to their assistance, from the walls ; 
come, they soon would flg^t between them- and themselves gathering together reeds and 
selves. And in this he seems to have been wood, and whatever combustible matter they 
no ill prophet, . found, spread the fire over the wh®le city, 

Now wnefi tljey were at Smyrna, Brutus feeding it with whatever fuel tfiey could, 
^ired of Cassius that he might have part and by all possible means exciting its fury, 

. Wthe great treasure that he kad heaped up, so that*. the flame, having dispersed itself 
b^ause all his own was expended in furnish- and encircled the whole city, blazed out i& 
ifig oui such 0 fleet of ships as was sufficient so terrible a manner, that Brutus, being ex* 
tolte^ ^e whole inteHor sea in their powerr tremely afflicted at their calamity v got ^ 
.^Ut^lSsaeiuS'S friends dissuaded him from horseback and rode round the walte, eamestV 
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ike dl^, and, atretching 
hia hlSda to the XantUens, begged of 
them that they wookl apare^emaelves and 
save their town. Yet none regarded his 
entreatiesi but by aU manner of ways strove 
to destroy themselves ; not only men and 
women, but even boys and little children, 
with a hideous outcry, leaped, some into the 
fire, others from the Walls, others fell uix)n 
their parents* ^words, baring their throats 
and desill ng to be struck. After the de- 
struction of the city, there was found k^^nian 
who had hanged herself with her youilg child 
hanging from her neck, and the torch in her 
hand, with which she nad fired her own 
house. It was so tragical a sight, that Bru- 
tus could not endure to see it, but wept at 
the very relation of it, and proclaimed a re- 
ward to any soldier that could save a Xan- 
thian. And it' is said that an hundred and 
fifty only were found, to have tlieir lives 
saved against their wills. Thus the Xan- 
thians, after a long space of years, the fated 
period of their destruction having, as it were, 
run its course, rej>eated by their desperate 
deed thi fordier calamity of their forefathers, 
who after the very same manner in the Per- 
sian war had fired their city and destroyed 
themselves. 

Brutus, after this, finding the Pahireans 
resolved to make resistance and hold out 
their city against hitiMwas very unwilling 
to besiege it, knd was in great [x*rplexity 
lest the same frenzy might sei *e them too. 
But having.in his {x>wer some of liieir women, 
who were his prisoners, he dismissed them 
all without any ransom; who, returning and 
giving an account to their husbands and 
fathers, who were of the great<» 8 t rank, what 
an excellent man Brutus was, how temperate 
and how just, persi^a<led them to yield them- 
selves and put* *l 1 iieir city into his hands. 
From this time all the cities round alK)ut 
came into his power, submitting themselves 
to him, and found him good and merciful 
even beyond their hopes. For though Cas- 
sius at the same time had comt>elled the 
Rhodians to bring in all the silver and gold 
that each of them privately was p08sesse<l of, 
which he raised a sura of eight thousand 
talents, and besidss this had condernrud the 
public to pay the sum of five hundred talents 
more, Brutus, not hanng taken alcove a hun- 
dred and fiftjfUtalents from the Lycians, and 
having done them no other manner of injury, 
parted from thence with his army to go into 
Ionia. 

Throu^ the whole course of this expedi- 
tion, Bhitus did many memorable acts of 
justice in dispensing rewards and punish- 
ments to such as deserved^, either; hut 
one in particular 1 will relate,* because he 
himself, and all the noblest Romans, were 
gratified with It above all the rest. When 
Pomp^ the Gteat, being overthrown from 
^ gr^ power by Cosar, had fied to £gypt» 
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and landed near Pelnsianiy the protectors of 
the young king consulted aihong themselves 
what was fit to be done on that occasion, nor 
could they all agree in the same opinion, 
some being for receiying him. othern for 
driving him from Egypt. But Theodotus, a 
Chian by birth, and then attending upon the 
king as a paid teacher of rhetoric, and for 
want of better men admitted into the council, 
undertook to prove to them, that lK)th parties 
were in the wrong, those that oouiiselled to 
i-eceive TonijHjy, and those that advised to 
semi him away; that in their present case 
one thing only was truly expedient, to seize 
him and to kill him ; and ended his argument 
with the pmverb, that “ dead men don’t 
bite.” The council agreed to his opinion, 
and Pompey the Creat (an example of in- 
credible and unforeseen ev<l\its) wiis slain, 
as the sophister himself had the impudence 
to boast, through tlie rhetoric and cleverness 
of Theodotus. Not long aft^r, when CR 3 sar 
came to Kgvpt, some of the murderers re- 
ceived tlieir just reward and suffered the evil 
death they di'served. But I heoilotus, though 
he had borr4>WLMl on from fortune a little 
further time for a poor despicable and w*an- 
dering lib*, yet did not lie hid from Brutus 
as he passed through Asia; hut being seized 
by him and exvcutod, hml his death made 
more memorable than was his life. 

About this time, Brutus st*nt to Cassius 
to come to him at the city of Sardis, and, 
when he was on his journey, went forth with 
his friends to meet him; and the whole army 
ill array saluted <*ivch of them with the name 
of lm|)erator. Now (as it usually happens 
in business of great concern and wfiere many 
friends ami many commanders are engaged), 
several jealousies of each other and matters 
of private* accusation having passed between 
Brutus and Cassius, they resolved, btffore 
they entered uix)n any other business, imme- 
diatidy to witndraw into some apartment; 
where, the door being shut and they two 
alone, they began first to ex{x>Btulate, then 
to dispute hotly, and accuse, each other; 
and finally were so trHns|M)rtea into passion 
as to fall to hard words, and at last burst 
out into tears. Their friends who stooil 
without were amaziui, hearing them loud 
and angry, and fearetl lest some misoldef 
might follow, -but yet durst not interrupt 
them, being oommandcxi not to enter tno 
roonv However, Marcus Favonius, who bad 
been an%rdent admirer of Cato, and, not so 
tnnch by his learning or wisdom as bv his 
wild, vehement manner, maintained the 
character of a . philosopher, was rushing in 
upon them, but was hindered by the attend- 
ants. But it was a hard matter to stop 
Favonius, wherever his wildness hurried bias; 
for he was fierce in all his iMhavior, and 
ready to do aigr thing to get his will*. And 
thou^ he was a senator, yet, thinhing 
one ol the least ol his sxcsUsnesSf hn ndiwd 



be {)|«a8edf ^Qb some* 
did away with the rudeness 
andrunseasonableness p£ his addresses with 
those that would interpret it in jest. This 
Favonius; breaking by force through those 
that kept the doors, entered into the chamber, 
and with a set voice declaimed the verses that 
Homer makes N^tor use, — 

Be ruled, for I am older than ye both. 

^ At this Cassius laughed ; but Brutus thrust 
him out, calling him impudent dog and 
counterfeit Cynic ; but yet for the present 
they let it put an end to their dispute, and 
parted. Cassius made a supper that night, 
and Brutus invited the guests; and when 
they were set down, Favonius, having bathed, 
came in among them. Brutus called out 
aloud and told him he was not invited, and 
bade him go ^lo the upper couch; but he 
violently thrust himself in, and lay down on 
the middle one ; and the entertainment passed 
ih sportive talk, not wanting either wit or 
philosophy. 

The next day after, upon the accusation 
of the Sardians, Brutus publicly disgraced 
and condemned Lucius Pella, one that had 
been censor of Rome, and employed in offices 
of trust by himself, for having embezzled 
the public money. This action did not a 
little vex Cassius; for but a few days before, 
two of his own friends being accused of the 
same crime, he only admonished them in 
private, but in public absolved them, and 
continued them in his service; and upon 
this occasion he accused Brutus of too much 
rigor and severity of justice in a time which 
required them to use more policy and favor. 
But Brutus bade him remember the Ides of 
March, the day when they killed Caesar, who 
himself neither plundered nor pillaged man- 
kind, but was only the support and strength 
of those* that did ; and bade him consider, 
that if there was any color for justice to be 
neglected, it chad been better to suffer the 
injustice of Caesar’s friends than to give 
impunity to their own; “for then,” said he, 
“ we could have been accused of cowardice 
only; wffiereas now we are liable to the accu- 
sation of injustice, after all our pain and dan- 
gers whidh we endure.” By which we may 
perceive what was Brutus’s purpose, and the 
rule of his actions. * 

About the time that they were ^ing to 
pass out of Asia into Europe, it is said that 
a wonderful sign was seen by Brutus. He 
was naturally nven to much , watching, and 
by practice aud moderation in his diet had 
reduced his allowance of sleep to a very 
'siildl amount of lime. He never slept in the 
daytime, and the night then only when 
all. his Imsiness was finishedy and when, 
^ evety being |ione to rest, be had 

lioh^y ; to, discourse With hlm^ But at this 


stkte of it taoo|8ider and:beingn61icitoti8 of 

the event, aftei^is* first sleepy, which he let 
himself take after his supper, he spent all 
the rest of the night in settling his most 
urgent affairs; which if he could despatch 
early and so make a saving of any leisure 
he employed himself in reading until the 
third watch, at which time the centurions 
and tribunes were used to come to him for 
orders. Thus one night before fte passed 
out oS Asia, he was very late all alone in his 
tent, with ,a dim light burning by him, all 
the rest of the carnp being hushed and si- 
lent; and reasoning about something with 
himself and veiy thoughtful, he fancied 
some one came in, and, looking up towards 
the door, he saw a terrible and strange ap- 
pearance of an unnatural afid^frightful body 
standing by him without speaking. Brutus 
boldly asked it, “ What are you, of men or 
gods, and upon what business come to me?” 
The figure answered, “ I am your evil ge- 
nius, Brutus; you shall see me at Philippi.” 
To which Brutus, not at all disturbed, re- 
plied, “ Then I shall see you.” * 

As soon as the apparition vanished, he 
called his servants to him, who all told him 
that they had neither heard any voice nor 
seen any vision. So then he continued 
watching till the morning, when he went to 
Cassius, and told hin* qf what he had seen. 
He, who. folio wed the principles of Epicurus’s 
philosophy, and often used to dispute with 
Brutus concerning matters of this nature, 
spoke to him thus upon thi^ occasion : ‘‘It 
j is the opinion of our sect, Brutus, that not 
all that we feel or see is real and true; but 
that the sense is a most slippery and deceit- 
ful thing, and the mind yet more quick and 
subtle to put the sense ii^ motion and affect 
it with every kind of cha^e upon no real 
occasion of fact; just as an impression is 
made upon wax ; and the soul of man, which 
has in itself both what imprints, and what 
is imprinted on, may most easily, by its own 
operations, produce and assume every variety 
of shape and figure. This is evident from 
the sudden changes of our dreams; in which 
the imaginative principle, once started by 
any trifling matter, gbes<r^through a whole • 
series of most diverse emotions abd appear- 
ances. It is its nature to be ever in motion, 
and its motion is fantasy or co«ijgeption. But 
besides all this, in your case, the body, be- 
ing tired and distressed with continual toil, 
naturally works upon the mind, and keeps 
it in an excited and unusual condition. But 
that there should be any such thing super- 
natural beings, or, if toere were, that they 
should have.human shape or voioe or power 
that can *^ach. to us there is no reason for 
believing; though I confess I could 'msh 
that there were such beings, that we mig^l 
not rely upon our arms only, and 6ar horses 
and OUT navy, all whkh aro so nuiiierp«i|f 
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Ip ooiifidsnt ol the 
mmmaatB of in^ik oar most 

Mored and hoaorabie attem]^** With such 
diaoourses as these Cassius soothed the mind 
of Brutus. But just as the troo]M were going 
on board, two eagles flew and lighted on the 
first two ensigns, and crossed over the water 
with them, and never ceased following the 
soldiery and being fed by them till they 
came to Philippi, and there, but one day 
^ before the«1Sght, ^ey botli flew away. 

Brutus had already reduced most oS the 
places and people of these parts ^ but they 
now marched on as far ^ to the coast op- 
posite Thasos, and, if there were any city or 
man of power that yet stood out, brought 
them all to subjection. At this point Nor- 
banus was encamped, in a place called the 
Straits, near Sytnboliiin. Him they sur- 
rounded in such sort that they forced him to 
dislodge and qnit the place; and Norbaiius 
narrowly escaped losing his whole army, 
CflBsar by reason of sickness being too far 
behind; only Antony came to his relief with 
such wonderful swiftness that Brutus ati<l 
those wUh hftn did not believe when they 
heard he was come. Caesar came up ten 
days after, and encamped over against Bru- 
tus, and Antony over against Cassius. 

The space between the two armies is called 
by the liomans the Campi Philippi. Never 
had two such large Bpnvan armies come to- 
gether to engage each other. That of Bru- 
tus was somewhat less in num^ er than that 
of Caesar, but in the splendidness of the 
men’s arms and Richness of their equipage 
it w’onderfully exceeded; for most of their 
arms were of gold and silver, which Brutus 
had lavishly bestowed among them. For 
though in other things he had accustomed 
his commanders to use all frugality and self- 
control, yet he thb‘?iignt that the riches which 
soldiers carried about them in their hands 
and on their bodies would add something of 
spirit to those that were desirous of glory, 
and would make those that were covetous 
and lovers of gain fight the more valiantly 
to preserve the arms which were their estate. 

Caesar made a view and lustration of his 
army within bis trenches, and distributed 
only a little com afid Zut five drachn.as to 
each soldier for the sacrifice they, were to 
make. But Brutus, either pitying this 
poverty, or * dWdaiiiing this meanness of 
spirit in Caesar, first, as the custom was, 
made a general muster and lustration of the 
army in the open field, and then distributed 
a great number of b^ts for sacrifice to 
every re^ment, and fifty drachmas to every 
spldier ; so that in the love of his soldiers 
and their readiness to fight for him Brutus 
had much the advantage. But ^ tfie time 
of lustration it is repoit^ that an unlucky 
omen happened to Cassius ; for his lictor, 
piesenUng him with a garland that he was 
^wear at saeriflce, gave it him the wrong 


wav op. Farther, it |a said |bat some tima 
before, at a certain solema procession, a 
TOlden ima^ of Victory, whicn was carried 
before Cassius, fell down by* a slip of him 
that carried it Besides this there appeared 
many birds of prey daily about the camp, 
and swarms of bees were seen in a place 
within the trenches, which place the sooth- 
sayers ortlered to be shut out from the camp, 
to remove the 8uj>eratition which insensibly 
began to infect even Cassius himself and 
shake him in his Epicurean philosophy, and 
had wholly seized and subdued the soldiers; 
from whence it was that Cassius was reluc- 
tant to put all to the hazard of a present 
battle, but adviseil rather to draw out the 
war until further time, considering that they 
were 8t|fongt»r in money and {provisions, but 
in nunibi^rs of men aiu) arms inferior. But 
Brutus, on the contrary, was still, as form- 
erly, desirous to come with all speed to the 
decision of a battle; that so he might either 
restore his country to her liberty, or else 
deliver from their misery all those numbers 
of peo|>le whom they harassed with the ex- 
penses and tlw servfce and exactions of the 
war. And fiufling also his light-horse in 
several skirmishes still to have ha<l the bet- 
tor, he was the more encouraged and re- 
solved ; and some of the soldiera having 
dteserted and gone to the enemy, and others 
beginning to accuse an<l 8us{>ect one another, 
many of Cassius’s friends in the council 
changed their opinions to that of Brutus. 
But there was one of Brutus’s Party, named 
Atellius, who op{>ose<l his n^solution, advis- 
ing rather that they should tarry over the 
winter. And when Brutus asked him in 
how much bettor a condition ho honed to be 
a year aft<*r, his answer was, “ If I gain 
nothing else, yet I shall live so much the 
longer.” Cassius was much ’displeased at 
this answer; and among the rest, Atellius 
was ha4i in much diseMb^ern for it. And SO 
it was presently resolved to give battle the 
next day. 

Brutus that night at supper showed himself 
very cheerful and full of hoj>e, and reasoned 
on subjects of philoso])hy with his friends, 
and afterwards went to hi(, rest. BiitMessa- 
la says that Cassius supjped privately with a 
few of his nearest acquaintance, and appeared 
thoughtful and silent, contrary to his tem- 
per and custom ; that after sup|)6r he took 
tiim earnestly by thf. hand, ana speaking to 
him, as hfh manner was when he wished to 
show affection, in Greek, said, ** Bear wit- 
ness for me, Messala, that 1 am brought In- 
to the same neoessity as Pompev the Great 
was before me, of hazarding tne liber^ of 
ray ooniury upon one battle; yet ought wa 
to be of courage, lelylng on our good forttUKl^ 
which it were unfair to mistrust, Uiottg^ we 
t^ke evil counsels.'* These, MesMUe aeysi 
were the last words that Cassius wpcUlm he* 
fm he beds him farewell; end that he tree ^ 
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invited to sup ■with him the next night, be- tickets, in which waa the word of batUe, to 
ing his birthday. the officers; himself ridin|f about to 

As soon as it was morning, the signal of the troops, en<^raged the soldiers; but there 
battle, the scatlet coat, was set out in Bru- were but few of them that understood the 
tus’s and Ciassius’s camps, and they them- word before they engaged; the most of them, 
selves mfet in the middle space between their not staying to have it delivered to them, 
two armies. There Cassius spoke thus to with one impulse and cry ran upon the ene- 
Brutos: “ Be it as we hope, O Brutus, that my. This disorder caused an unevenness in 
this day we may overcome, and all the rest the line, and the legions got severed^and di- 
of our time may live a happy life together; vided one from another; that of Messala 
but since the greatest of human concerns are first, and afterwards the othei^adjoining, 
the most uncertain, and since it may be weni beyond the left wing of Caesar ; and 
difficult for us ever to see one another having ju^t touched the extremity, without 
again, if the battle should go against us, slaughtering any. great number,, passing 
tell me, what is your resolution concerning around that wing, fell directly into Caesarea 
flight and death?’* Brutus answered, camp. Caesar. himself , as his own memoirs 
“ When I was young, Cassius, and unskil- tell us, had but just before been conveyed 
ful in affairs,.! was led, I know npt ^how, away, Marcus Artorius, one of his friends, 
into uttering a bold sentence in philosophy, having had a dream bidding Caesar be car- 
and blamed Cato for killing himself, as ried out of the camp. And it was believed 
thinking it an irreligious act, and not a val- that he was slain; for the soldiers had 
iant one among men, to try to evade the di- pierced his litter, which was left empty, in 
vine course of things, and not fearlessly to many places with their darts and pikes, 
receive and undergo the evil that shall hap- There was a great slaughter in the camp that 
pen,but run away from it. Butnow in myovrn was taken; and two thousand Lacedaemon - 
fortunes I am of another mind; for if Trov- ians that was newly come to ftie assistance 
idence shall not dispose what we now under- of Caesar were all cut off together, 
take according to our wishes, I resolve to The rest of the army, -that had not gone 
put no further hopes or warlike preparations round but had engaged the front, easily 
to the proof, but will die contented with my overthrew them, finding them in great dis- 
fortune. For I already have given up my order, and slew upon the place three legions; 
life to my country on the Ides of March; and being carried •oy^.with^ the stream^ of 
and have lived since then a second life for victory, pursuing those thfit fled, fell into 
her sake, with liberty and honor.” Cassius the camp with them, Brutus himself be- 
at these words smiled, and, embracing Bru- ing there. But they^ that wer« conquered 
tus, said, “ With these resolutions let us go took the advantage in tfjeir extremity of 
on upon the enemy; for either we ourselves what the conquerers did not consider. For 
shall corlquer, or have no cause to fear those they fell upon that part of the main body 
that do.” After this they discoursed among which had been left exposed and separated, 
their friends about the ordering of the bat* where the right wing had broke off from 
tie; and Brutus desired of Cassius that he them and hurried away^^^ the pursuit; yet 
might command the right wing, though it they could not break iniothe midst of their 
was thought that this was more fit for Cas- battle, but were received with strong resist- 
sius, in regard both of his age and his ex- ance and obstinacy. Yet they put to flight 
perience. Yet even in this Cassius complied the left wing, where Cassius commanded, 
with Brutils, and placed Messala with the being in great disorder, and ignora#t of 
valiantest «f all his legions in the same what had passed on the other wing ; and, 
wing, so Brutus immediately drew out his pursuing them to their camp, they pillaged 
horse, excellently well equipped, and was and destroyed it, neither of their generals 
not long in bringing up his foot after them, being present; ’for ^ntony, they say, to 
Antony’s soldiers were casting trenches avoid the fury of the nrs^ onset, had retired, 
from the marsh by which they, were en- into the marsh that was hard by ; and Ciesar 
camped, across the plain, to cutoff Cassius’s was nowhere to be found after his behig con- 
communications with the sea, Csesar was veyed out of the tents ; thowgh some of me 
to be at hand with his troops to support soldiers showed Brutus their swords bloody, 
them, but he was notable to be present him- and declared that they had killed tom, de- 
self, by reason of his sickness; and his sol- scribing his person and hi§ age. Bv wis 
diers, not much expecting that the enemy time also the centre of Bimtus’s ^ttle nad 
would come to a se% battle, but only make driven back their opponents wuh 
some* exonrtions with their darts and light slaughter; and Biiitus was everywhere plWBt 
^ms to disturb, the men at work in the ly^ conqii^rpr, as on the other side CassiM 
Rrenches, and "taking notice of the troops was conquered. And this one 
drawn up i^indt them ready to give battle, the ruin of their affairs, that 
Were ami^ed wh^ti they heara the confused come to the relief of Cassius, thinking wn 
hhd greet outcry toat came from the trench- he, as well as hftnself, was conquerOT ; 


it oUtoiy toat came from the trench- he, as well as hftnself, was conquerOT ; < 
toe meunwtole Brutus had sent his [that Cassius did not expect toe relict 
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^nkinr that he too itm oyeroome. 
For as a proof wat* the vietanr was on Bru- 
tus’s side, Messala ui^ Mis taking three 
"eagles and many ensigns of the enemy with- 
out losing any of bis own. But now, return- 
ing from the pursuit after haying plundered 
Carr’s camp, Brutus wondered that he 
could not see Cassius’s tent standing high, 
as it was wont, and appearing above the rest, 
nor other things appearing os they had l>een ; 
for they had been immediately pulled down 
and pillaged by the enemy upon theiw first 
falling into the camp. But some that had a 
quicker and longer sightothan the rest ac- 
quainted Brutus that they saw a great deal 
of shining armor and silver targets moving 
to and fro in Cassius's camp, and that tliey 
thought, by their number and the fashion 
of their armor, they could not be those that 
they left to guard the camp; but yet that 
there did not appear so great a number of 
dead bodies thereabouts as it was probable 
there would have been after the actual de- 
^at of so many legions. This first mtwle 
Brutus suspect Cassius's misfortune, and, 
leaving a guard in the enemy's camp, he 
called back those that were in the pursuit, 
and rallied them together to lead them to 
the relief of Cassius, whose fortune had been 
as follows. 

First, he had been angry at the onset that 
Brutus's soldiers made, «vithout the word of 
battle or command to cliarge. Then, aft(*r 
they had overcome, he was as r .neh displeas- 
ed to see them rush on to the j)lunder and 
spoil, and* negleci to surround and encom- 
pass the rest of the enemy. Besides this, 
letting himself act by delay and expectation, 
rather than command boldly and with a 
clear puriwse, he got hemmed in by the right 
wing of the enemy,, and, his horse making 
with all haste their escape and flying to- 
wards the sea, the foot also began" to give 
way, which he perceiving labored as much 
as ever he could to hinder their flight and 
brii% them back; and, snatching an ensign 
out of the hand of one that fled, he stuck 
it at his feet, though he could hardly keep 
even his own personal guard together. So 
that at last he was forced to fly with a few 
about him to a little hill that overlooked the 
laiu. But he himself, being weak-sighb^d, 
iscovered nothing, only the destruction of his 
camp, and thl/t with difficulty. But they 
that were with* him saw a great body of 
horse moving towards him, the same whom 
Brutus had sent. ^ Cassius believed these 
were engmies, and in pursuit ot him; how- 
ever, he sent away Titinius, one of those 
that were with him, to learn what they wt*re. 

As soon as Brutos's horse saw him poroiag, 
and knew him to be a friend and a*iaithfal 
servant of Gaaskis, those of them that were 
more familkir acquaintance, shouting 
for joy and aiighting fflcm their horses, 
BooIe hands and mnbnmed him, and the 
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rode round about him singing and shout- 
ing, through their excess of gladness at the 
sight of him. But this was the occasion of 
the greatest mischief that nould be. Fur 
Cassius really tliought that Titinius had 
been taken by the enemy, and cried out, 
Through too much fondness of life, I have 
lived to endure the sight of my friend taken 
by the enemy bt^fore my face." After which 
words he retired into an empty tent, taking 
along with him only Pindarus, one of his 
freedmt*!!, whom he had reserved for such 
an occasion ever since the disasters in the 
ex|>editioii against the Parthians, when 
CrasHiis was slain. From the Parthians he 
came away in safety; but now, pulling up 
his mantle over his head, he made his necK 
bare, and held it forth to 4’iiidarus, com- 
maiidi ug him to strike. The head wa.s cer- 
tainly found lying severed Troiu the liody. 
But no man ever saw Pindarus after, from 
which some suspected that he had killed his 
master without his cotiimand. Soon aftei 
they perceived who the horsemen were, and 
saw Titinius, crowned with garlands, mak- 
ing what hns^ he could towards Cassius. 
But as soon os lie mulerstood by the cries 
and lameiitntions of his afflicted iriends the 
iinfortunato error and death of his general, 
he drew his sword, and having very much 
accused and upl>raid(‘d his own long stay, 
that had caused it, he slew himself. 

Brutus, as soon os he was assured of the 
defeat of Crssius, nunle haste to him; but 
heard nothing of his death till he came near 
his camp. 'J'htui having lamented over his 
body, calling him “ the last of the Romans," 
it being impossible that the city should ever 
prodiic<‘ aiu)ther man of so greiit a spirit, he 
sent away the body to l>e burifni at 'I'liasos, 
lest celebrating his funeral within the camp 
might hreetl some disorder. He then gath- 
ered the sohliers together and oomforb^ 
them; and, seeing them destitute of ail 
things necessary, he promised to every man 
two thousand drachmas in recompense of 
what he had lost. They at thete words took 
courage, and were astonished at the magnif- 
iwiice of the gift; and waited upon him at 
his parting with shouts and praises, magni- 
fying hint for the ordy general of all the 
four who^was not overcome in tlm battle. 
And IndeM the action itself testifl^ that it 
was not without reason he believed he should 
oonquef: for with a few legions he over- 
threw all that resisted him; and if aU his 
soldiers had fought, and the most of them 
hid not passed beyond the enemy in pnrsuit 
of the plunder, it is very likely that he had 
utterly defeated every part of them* * 

There fell of his side dght thonssnd me|L 
reckoning the servants of the smy^ whw 
Bmttts Mis Briges; and on the oui^side, 
Messala says his opinion Is that tht^ ism 
slain abdve twice that numher# Far 
reason fbejr were mote ont oi thaa 
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Be»e^a8, cam 0 in the evening to Antony, n?etiieai |i^ cities W spoil and pfun^^ 

v> mm Vci^ gaimen\.’^Yi\c\\ ne\T\\e888ioA\fea"l^ La6ed»moTi. This is tlie 
taken irom .the dead body, and bis one indefensible thing of all that is found 
twoxd’, at the sight of “which tney were so fault with- m' the, life of Brutus; though true 
• encouraged, that, as soon as it was morning, it may be' tha?" 'Antony and Caesar were 
they drew out their whole force into the much more cru^^ in the rewards that they 
held, and stood in battle array. But Brutus gave their soldiere after victory; for they 
found both his camps wavering and in dis- drove out, one might almost say, alljthe old 
order; for his own, oeing filled with prison- inhabitants of Italy, to put their soldiers in 
ers, required a guard more strict than ordi- possession of other men's lands Vnd cities, 
nary over them; and that of Cassius was But indeed their only design and end in un- 
uneasy at. the change of general, besides dertaking the war was to obtain dominion 
some envy and rancor, which those thal and empire, whereas Brutus, for the re^uta- 
were oonquered bore to that part of the tion of his virtue, could not be permitted 
army whi^ had been conquerors. Where- either to overcome or save himself but with 
fore Ji|^ thought it convenient to put his justice and honor, especially after the death 
army^^Tfirray, but to, abstain from fighting, of Cassius, who was generally accused of 
i|i.ll the 'Slaves were taken prisoners, of having been his adviser to* some things that 
whom there was* a 'great ’humber that were he had done with less clemency. But now, 
mixed up, not without suspicion, among the as in a ship, when the rudder is broken by 
soldiers, he commanded to be slain; but of a storm, the mariners fit and nail on some 
the freemen and citizens, some he dismissed, other piece of wood instead of it, striving 
saying that among the enemy they were against the danger not well, but as well^ as 
rather prisoners than with him, for with in that necessity they can, so Brutus, being 
them .they wel*e captives and slaves, but at the head of so great an arrfiy, in a time 
with 'him freemen and citizens of Rome, of such uncertainty, having no commander 
But hliwaa forced to hide and help them to equal to his need, was forced to make use of 
escape privately, perceiving that his friends those that he had, and to do and to say 
and officers were bent upon revenge against many things according to their advice; which 
them. Among the captives there was one was, in effect, whatever might conduce to 
Volumnius, a player, and Sacculio, a buffoon; the bringing of Castiusls soldiers into better 
of these Brutus took no manner of notice, order. For they were very headstrong and 
but his friends brought them before him, intractable, bold and insolent in the camp 
and accused them that even then in that for want of their general, but in the field 
condition they did not refrain from their cowardly and fearful, remembering that they 
jests and scurrilous language. Brutus, hav- had been beaten. 

ing his mind taken up with other affairs. Neither- were the affairs of Csesar and 
said nothing to their accusation.; but the Antony in any better posture ; for they were 
judgment of Messala Corvinus was, that straitened for provision, and, the camp be- 
they should be whipped publicly upon a ing in a low ground, they expected to pass a 
stage, and so sent naked to the captains of very hard winter. For being driven close 
the enemy, to show them what sort of fel- upon the marshes, and a great quantity of 
low drinkers and companions they took with rain, as is usual in autumn, having fallen 
them on their campaigns. At this some after the* battle, their tents were all filled 
that were present laughed; and Publius with mire and water, which through Hhe 
Casca, he that gave the first wound to Cse- coldness of the weather immediately froze.' 
ear, said, “ We do ill to jest and make merry And while they were in this condition, there 
at the funeral of Cassius. But, you, O Bru- was news brought to them of their loss at 
tus," he added, “ will show what esteem sea. For Brutus's fleet fell upon their 
you have for the memory of that general, ships, which were bringing a great supply 
according as you punish or preserve . alive of soldiers out of Italy, and so entirely de- 
those \s’no wiU scoff and speak shamefully feated them, that but very few of the men 
of him." To this Brutus, in great discom- escaped being slain, and they t^^o were forced 
posure, replied, Why then, Casca, do you by famine to feed upon the sails and tackle 
ask fne about it, and not do yourseives what of the ship. As soon as they heard this, 
you think fitting? " This answer of Brutus they made what haste they could to come to 
was taken for nis consent to the death of the decisioq of a battle, before Brutus 
i^ese wretdbSd men^ so they were carried should have notice of his good succefti. For 
.«way ^d slaih*, , |t had so happened -that the fight both by 

atoAfter thb h^ g^ve the soldiers the reward sea and land was on the same day, but by 
< he had promised ^em^ 4nd having some misfortune, rather than the fault of 
iPgh.tly repnovedj them for having fallen his commanders, Brutus knpw not of Ws 
<^ 0 ^, thp- enemy \in disorder without ttie^ victory twenty days after. For had he he^ 
.jl^ or oommand, he promised informed of this, he would not haye.^ be^;; . 
theut, tnat if they behaved themselv^ brou^ght to a second bat^, since he had^ki^ 
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S m IfonstoiMi tear ^ wmj for a long 
h ana was verje adaaimgsoiifllT pos^, 
camp beiag wcU too cold 

ther, •and almost maooi^U^ to the 
Bnetny, aud his being ab«^ta1|a^aiiitar of the 
sea» and haviiTg at lauRd^byeiteome on that 
side wherein he himself^liras eiigaged, a’ould 
have made him full of nope and confidence. 
But it seema^ the state of Rome not endur- 
ing and longer to be governed by many* but 
necessarily^ requiring a monarchy, the divine 
power, that it might remove out of the way 
the only man that was able to reilst 'him 
thaf could control the empire, cut off his 
good fortune from coming to the ears of 
Brutus;' though it came but a very little h>o 
late, for the very evening before the fight, 
Clodius, a deserter from the enemy, came 
and announced that Crosar had received a<i- 
vice of the loss* of his fleet, and for that rc'a- 
son w'as in such haste to come to a battle. 
But his story met Vith no credit, nor was 
he so much as seen by Brutus, being simply 
set down as one that had had no good in- 
formation, or invented lies to bringliiinself 
into favor. .> 

The same night, they say, the vision ap- 
peared again to Brutus, in the same 8 ha|)e 
that it did before, but vanished without 
speaking. But Publius Volumnius, a phi- 
losopher, and one that had from the beginning 
borne aimis w'ith Brutus,^ makes no mention 
of this* apparition, but says that the first 
eagle was covered with a swarm of bees, and 
that there was one of the captains whose arm 
of itself sweated oil of roses, and, though 
they often dried and wiped it, yet it would 
not cease; and that immediately before the 
battle, two eagles falling upon each other 
fought in the space between the two armies, 
that the whole fiehi kept incredible silence 
and all were int^vt upon the spectacle, until 
at last that which was on Brutus’s side yield- 
ed and fled. » But the story of the Ethiopian 
is very famous, who meeting the standard- 
be^er at the opening the gate of the camp, 
was cut to pieces by the soldiers, that took it 
for an ill omen. 

Brutus, having brought his army into the 
field and set them in array against the enemy, 
paused a long while before he wotdd fij^ht; 
for, as he was reviewing the troops, suspicions 
were excited, and informations laid against 
some of them. Besides,* he saw his horse not 
very eager to begin the action, and waiting 
to see wnat the foot would do. Then suddenly 
Camulatus, a very good. soldier, and one 
whom for his valor he highly esteemed, rid 


iug ha^ by Brutus himself , went over to the 
enemyrthe s^t of which grieved Brutus ex- 
ceedingly^ So that partly out of anger, knd 
partly ottt of fear of some greateV treason and 
desertion, he Immediately drew on bis foroee 
itmn the enemy, the son now deettning, about 
i fe eeof the in the afternoon. Brutus 
if Inside had tha better, and pressed bard 
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on the left wing, which ffave way and retrea^ 
ed; and the horse too leu in together with 
foot, when they saw tha enemy in disorder* 
But the other wing, when the officers extendi^ 
the line to avoid its being encompassed, t^e 
numbers being inferior, got drawn out toO 
thin in the centre, and was so weak here that 
they could not withstand the char^, but at 
the first onset fied. After defeating these, 
the enemy at once took Brutus in the rear, 
who all the while performed all that was 
possible for an exper^ general and valiant 
soldier, doing everything in the peril, by coun- 
sel and by hand, that might recover tlie vic- 
tory. But that which had been his superior- 
ity in the former fight was to his prejudice in 
this second. For in ^le first fight, that part 
of the enemy which was beaten 11^^X11160 00 
the spot: but of Cassiut*s s^^Idlei^ that fied 
few had been sUin, agd Ihose that escaped^ 
daunted with tlieir defeat, infected the oth- 
er and larger part of the army which their 
want of spirit and their disorder. Here 
Marcus, the son of Cato, was slain, fighting 
and behaving himself wdth great bravery in 
the midst of the youth of th^ highest rank 
and great(^lt Valor. Ho would ^.neither fly 
nor give the least gn>nnd, but, stH^fighting 
and declaring who ho was and.itaj^ng his 
father's name, he fell upon a hdap of dead 
liodies of the enemy. Ami of Che rest, tho 
bravest were slain in defemliiig Brutus. 

There was in the field one Luoilius, an 
excellent man and a friend of Brutus, who, 
seeing soiue barbarian horse taking no notice 
of any other in the pursuit, but galloping at 
full 8 |x*ed after Brutus, resoIvtKl to stop them, 
though with the hazard of his life; and, let- 
ting himself fall a little behind, he to«d them 
that he was Brutus. They believed him the 
rather, because he prayed to bo carried to 
Antony, as if he feared Cicsar, but diirst trust 
him. They^ overjoyed wit^ their prey, and 
thinking themselves wonderfully fortunata, 
carried him along with them in the ni^t, 
having first sent messengers to An tony of tneir 
coming. He was^much pleased, ana came to 
meet tnem ; and all the rest that heard that 
Brutus was taken and brought alive, flocked 
together to see him, some pitying his fortune, 
others accusing him of a meannesi unbecom- 
ing bis former gloir, that out of too much 
lone of life he would be a prey to bjp’bilrians. 
When they came near together, Antony stood 
still, considering with himself in what man- 
ner he should receive Bratus. But LuciUus, 
being brought up to him, with great confi- 
dence said ; ** Be asstired, Antony, that fib 
enemy either has taken or ever shah taka 
Marens Brutus alive (lorbid it, heaven, that 
fortune should ever so much prerdfi ahefe 
virtue)^ but he shall be found, ifitfst . 

oi becomes himselt As fer mh, t 
hHfaerby a cheat thatl^put 
»diem, and am ready, uwm 
•ttifer any seirerities yon ^ 
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•were amazed to hear Lucilius speak these 
words. But Antony, turning himself to 
those that brought him, said : “I perceive, 
my fellow-soldiers, that you are concerned 
and take it ill that you have been thus de- 
ceived, and think yourselves abused and in- 
jured by it; but know that you have met 
with a Dooty better than that you sought. 
For you were in search of an enemy, but you 
have brought me here a friend. For indeed 
I am uncertain how I should have used 
Brutus, if you had brought him alive; but 
of this I am sure, that it is better to have 
such men as Lucilius our friends than our 
enemies.*’ Having said this, he embraced 
Lucilius, and for.the present commended him 
to the care of one of his frientis, and ever 
after found him a steady and a faithful 
friend. , 

Brutus had now passed a little brook, run- 
ning among trees and under steep rocks, and, 
it being night, would go no further, but sat 
down in a hollow place with a great rock pro- 
jecting before it, with a few of his officers 
and friends about him. At first, looking up 
to heaven, that was then full of stars, he re- 
peated two verses, one of which, Volumnius 
writes, was this : — 

Punish, great Jove, the author of these ills. 

The other he says he has forgot. Soon after, 
naming severally all his friends, that had 
been slain before his face in the battle, he 
groaned heavily, especially at the mentioning 
of Flavius and Labeo, the latter his lieuten- 
ant, and the other chief officer of his engi- 
neers. Tn the mean time, one of his compan- 
ions, that was very thirsty and saw Brutus in 
the same condition, took his helmet and ran 
to the brook for water, when, a noise being 
heard from the other side of the river, Vo- 
lumnius, taking Dardanus, Brutus’s armor- 
bearer, with him, went out to see what it 
was. They returned in a short space, and 
enquired about the water. Brutus, smiling 
with much meaning, said to Volumnius, “ It 
is all drunk^, but you shall have some more 
fetched.” But he that had brought the first 
water, being sent again, was in great danger 
of being taken by the enemy, and, having 
received a wound, with much difficulty 
escaped. 

Now Brutus guessing that not many of 
his men were slain in the fight, Statyllius 
undertook to dash through the epemy ffor 
there was no other way), and to see wnat 
Vas become of their camp; and promised, if 
he found all things there safe, to hold up a 
torch for a signal, and then return. The 
torch was held up, for Statyllius got safe to 
the camp; but when after a long time he 
did' not return, Brutus said, “If Statyllius 
be alive, he will come back.” But it hap- 
pened that in his return he fell into the ene* 
my’s hands, and was slain. 


BRUTUS. 

. The night now being far spent, Brutus, as 
he was sitting, leaned his head towards his 
servant Clitustind^ spoke to him; he answered 
him not, but fell a weeping. Aftfer that, he 
drew aside his armor-bearer, Dardanus, and 
had some discourse with him in private. 
At last, speaking to Volumnius in Greek, ho 
reminded him of their common studies and 
former discipline, and begged that he would 
take hold of his sword with him, ^id help 
him to thrust it through li^m. •yolumnius 
put away his request, and several others did 
the* like; and some one saying, that there 
was no staying there, but they needs "must 
fly, Brutus, rising up, said, ^^Yes, indeed, 
we must fly, but not with our feet, but with 
our hands.” Then giving each of them his 
right hand, with a countenance full of pleas- 
ure, he said, that he fouud an infinite satis- 
faction in this, that none of* his friends had 
been false to him; that as for fortune, he 
was angry with that only for his country’s 
sake ; as for himself, he thought liirnself 
much more happy than they who had over- 
come, not only as he had been a little time 
ago, but even now in his preswit condition; 
since he was leaving behind him such a 
reputation of his virtue as none of the con- 
querors w'ith all their arms and riches should 
ever be able to acquire, no more than they 
could hinder posterity from believing and 
saying, that, being ^unjust and wickpd men, 
they iiad destroyed tlie just and the good, 
and usurped a power to which they had no 
right. After this, having exhorted and en- 
treated all about him to provide, for their 
own safety, he withdrew from them with 
two or three only of his peculiar friends; 
Strato was one of these, with whom he had 
contracted an acquaintance when they 
studied rhetoric together. Him he placed 
next to himself, and, taking hold of the hilt 
of his sword and directing it with both his 
hands, he fell iqjon it, and killed himself. 
But others say, that not he himself, but 
Strato, iit the earnest entreaty of Brutus, 
turning aside his head, held the sword, upon 
which he violently throwing himself, it 
])ierced his breast, and he immediately died, 
'riiis same Strato, Messala, a friend of 
Brutus, being after reconciled to Caesar, 
brought to him once at his leisure, and with 
tears in his eyes said, “ This, O Ciesar, is 
the man that did the last friendly office to 
my beloved Brutus.” Upon which Caesar 
received him kindly ; and had good use of 
him in his labors and his battles at Actium, 
being one of the Greeks that proved their 
bravery in his service. It is reported of 
Messaia himself, that, when Caesar once 
gave him this commendation, that though 
he* was his’* fiercest enemy at Philippi in the 
cause of Brutus, yet he had shown hirnself 
his most entire friend in the fight of Actium, 
he answered, “ You have always found me, 
Csesar, on the best and justest side;” ® 
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Brutus’s dead body was found bv Antonv, the fire, and, shutting it close in her mouth, 
who commanded the richest purjue mantle stilled heiuelf, and died. Though tliere is a 
that he liad to be thrown ov^ it, and alter- letter current fi\)m Brutus to his friends, in 
wards the mantle being stolen, he found the wliich he laments the death of Porcia, and ac- 
diief, and had him put to death. He .sent ; cuses them for neglecting her so that she do- 
;he ashes of Brutus to his mother Servilia. j sired to tlie ratlier tlian languish with her dis- 
As for Porcia his wife, Nicolaus the philoso-; ease. So that it s(»ems Nicolaus was niista- 
pher and Valerius Maximus write, that, ( k«‘u in the time; for this epistle (if it iinleed 
being desirous to die, hut being hindered by ' is authentic, and truly Brutus’s) gives us 
her friends, %y 1^ continually wiitched her, | U) understand the malady ami love of Porcia, 
she snatched some burning charcoal out of , and the way in which her death occurred. 


COMPARISON OF DION AND BRUTUS. 


There are nolde jvnnts in abundance in 
tlie characters of these two men. ami om* (o 
be tirst mentioned it their attaining such a 
lieight of greatness ii|V)n such iucnnsitierable 
means; ami on tliis score Dion has by far 
the advantage. For he had no partner to 
ctnitest his glorv, as Brutus had in Cassius, 
who was iiotJi indeed, his equal in prove*! 
virtue and honor, yet contribute*! (juit<* as 
much to the s<M*vice of the war b\ liis bol<l- 
iit'ss, skill, ami activity; and som«* th'*n* b** 
wiio irnput** to him the ris** and l)**ginning of 
the whole enterprise, saying that it was In* j 
who rouse*! Brutus, till ^iien iu<lisp<».s*Ml t*» 
stir, into action agourtst Ca*sar. \\'her<'as 
Dion sej'ins of liimself to hav<* p 'ovi*ied not 
only arms, .ship.s, ami .‘^oldi^Ts, but likewis** 
friends and partiuTs for tin* ent*'rprise. 
Neitlier did In*, 'as Brutus, co)l**ct mom*y 
and forces from tlie war it.s**lf, but. *>n tin* 
contrary, laid out of his own sub>tam*e, ami 
employed tln^ very nn*ans of his privat** 
sustenance in *‘xile for the liberty of his 
country, lieside^ tM.s. Brutus and ('assiu«, 
wh**n they tle*l from Itorm*. cmild not live 
safe or qiii**t, being coinh'inned to *l**ath and 
piir.sm**!, ami wen* thus of in'ces.^ity for*;***! to 
take arms ami liazanl tln-ir lives in t}n*ir own 
defence, to .save themselv«*s. ratln'r than tin'ir 
country. On the otlier liaml, Difui **nj«*y**<l 
more ease, w.'is more 8af*\ ami his lib* mon* 
pleasant in lii.s banishnn*nt, than was tin* 
tyrant’s wlio had banfslie*! liiin, wdni. li** 
flew’ to action, andean the ri.sk of all Uj save 
Sicily. 

Take notice,, too, that it was not the same 
thing for the SiAlian.s to be freed from Di*)ny- 
sius, and for the Rmnams to be free*! froin 
Caesar. The former owned himself a tyrant, 
and vexed Sicily w ith a thousand oppre.‘vsions; 
whereaa •Cae.sar’s supremacy, certainly, in 
the process for attaining it, had inflicted no 
little trouble on its op}K)nents, but, once 
e8tabli.sbed and victorious, it ha<i*iml/*ed the 
name and appearance, but fact, that was 
cruel or tyrannical there was none. On the 
contrary, in the malady of the times and the 
n^ed of a monarchical govemmefnt, he might 


i be thouglit to have bf*en .s*'nt, ft.s the genth'st 
jdiysician, by no otlu'r than a *livim* int<*r- 
vention. An*l thus tin* comm*)n people 
instantly rcgr<*(ti*«l ( '.esar, ami grew **tjrag**tl 
am! iinplacabh* against, thos<* thatkilh**! him. 
\V}i»*n*as Dinn'.s cld<*f «dr**n**t* in the eyes of 
Iii.s f«*ll*)\v-(*it i/.t'iis was Ids liaving l**t Ih*)ny- 
I sins **.sc;ipt*, aipl not liaving deinolishiai the 
f«>rim*r tyrant *s tonil). 

In till' a<“tual cominct of war, Dion was a 
tMinmamlt*!' w itluuit fault, iinj'roving t‘i the 
iitmo.st tlios** c<uiMN<*l8 whi**h h** himself gav**, 
ami, \vh**i** olln rs l**d him jMl<» *lisast'*r, 
c<*rn***ting ami tiirniiig cxMTy tiling to tlm 
iM'st. But lirutus H(‘*’ms to hav»* shown little 
wis<l*)m in i*ng.igiug in tlx* tinal batth*, 
which was t*> <li***iil** ovfvy thing, ami, wlicn 
j h«* fail*‘«l, not to hav<* *h»m^ his busim'.ss in 
j K<*eking a rcim'dy; h** gav** all up, ami 
I abamlom**] his )inp«*s. unt venturing agaii st 
j fortum* as far a-s P*>jnpry *li<l, wli* ii ho 
ha<l .still na’ans **nougli t*) r»‘ly on iu Ids 
j tro*>ps. and was cl**,irly tnasti'r of all Ih'* s^uis 
j with his sld) H. 

'I'll** gn atfst tiling *’harg*‘d on Brutus is, 
i that li**, b»‘ing sav***! l>y ('a*.sar\s kimlm-Hs, 

: liaving sav«'*l Jill the fri«*mls w’hom h** chf)S«l 
t*> ask for. li<* moreover .'ifcoimt***! a fri**ml, 
ami i*n*f**rred a!w)v*f niany, *lid y**t lay vio- 
h'litliamls Uf>on his pri*serv**r. ISotliing like 
this c*uil*I be obj**ct***i against Dion; *|uito 
: tli<* c*)ntrary, whilst h<i w'ai. of Di*)nysius’s 
; family and his friend, h*? *li*l go<>*l s*‘rvi*?e 
■ ami was us«*ful to him; hnt flriven from his 
! *'ountry, wronge*! in his wiff^ ami hi* **Htat 0 
lost, he or>enly ent**rf’*l Mp<>n a war just ami 
lawful. Do*‘s not, h*)W< v<fr, lh<? matter turn 
the other way V For the chi»‘f glory of both 
was tlieir liatre*! of tyranny, ami al^horrence. 
of wickfdness. 'I’his ' 4 'as unmix***! ami sin- 
cere in Brutus; for h** ha*l no private quarrel 
with Cspsar, but went into the risk singly for 
the lil>erty ^ f his c*mntry. The other, ha<l 
! he not been privabd'* injure*!, had not fought.* 
I This is plain from riato’s epistles, where it 
I is shown that he was tamed out, and did not 
‘ fftrsake the court to wage war urs^m Dionysius. 

> Moreover, the x>ublic good made Brutus PoUir 
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pey^s friend (instead of his enemy as he had 
been) and Caesar’s enemy ; since he proposed 
for his hatred and his friendship no other 
end and standard but justice. J^ion was very 
serviceable to Dionysius whilst in favor ; 
when no longer trusted, he grew angry and 
fell to arms. And, for this reason, not even 
were his own friends all of them satisfied 
with his undertaking, or quite assured that, 
having overcome Dionysius, he might not 
settle the government on himself, deceiving 
his fellow-citizens by some less obnoxious 
name than tyranny. But the very enemies 
of Brutus would say that he had no oblier end 
or aim, from fir^t to last, save only to restore 
to the Roman people their ancient govern- 
ment. 

And apart J^'om what has just been said, the 
adventure against Dionysius was nothing 
equal with that against Caisar. For none 
that was familiarly conversant with Dionysius 
but scorned him for his life of idle amuse- 
ment with wine, women, and dice ; wiiereas 
it required an heroic soul and a truly intrepid 
and unquailing spirit so much as to entertain 
the thought of crushing Caesav, so formidable 
for his ability, liis power, and his fortune, 
whose very name disturbed the slumbers of 
the Parthian and Indian kings. Dion was 
no sooner seen in Sicily but thousands ran 
in to him and joined him against Dionysius; 
wiiereas the renown of Caesar, ewen when 
dead, gave strength to his friends; and his 
very name so heightened the person that 
took it, that from a simple boy he presently 
became the chief of the Romans; and he 
could use it for a spell against the enmity and 
power of Antony. If any object that it cost 
Dion great trouble and difficulties to over- 
come the tyrant, whereas Brutus slew Caesar 
naked and unprovided, yet this itself was the 


result of the most consummate policy 
conduct, to tyring it about that a ma 
guarded around, and so fortified at all po 
should be taken naked and unprovided, 
it was not on the sudden, nor alone, nor i 
a few, that he fell upon and killed Cae 
but after long concerting the plot, and i 
ing confidence in a great many men, not 
of whom deceived him. For he eithe 
once discerned the best meik, or by confi( 
in them made them good. But T^ion, eii 
making a wrong judgment, trusted him 
with ill men, or else by his employing t! 
made ill men of, good ; eitlgj/’-#*' the 
would be a reflection on a wise man. P 
also is severe upon him, for choosing s 
for friends as betrayed him. 

Besides, when Dion was killed, none 
peared to revenge his death. Whereas b 
tus, even amongst his enemies, had Ant 
that buried him splendidly; and Ca3sar ? 
took care his honors should be presen 
'J'here stood at Milan in Gaul, within 
Alps, a brazen statue, which Caesar in af 
times noticed (being a real likeness, an 
fine woi’k of art), and prissin^by i^ pres( 
ly stopped short, and in the hearing of nr 
commanded the magistrates to come bef 
liim. He told them their town had brol 
their league, harboring an enerpy. "J 
magistrates at first simply denied the thi 
and, not knowing v/hjut he meant, looked ( 
upon another, when Ciesar^ turning towa 
the statue and gathering his brows, sr 
“Pray is not that our enemy who stai 
there?” They were all *jn confusion, e 
had nothing to answer; but he, smiling, mi 
commended the Gauls, as who had been fi 
to their friends, though in adversity, a 
ordered that the statue should remain stai 
ing as he found it. 


ARATUS. 


Tiik Philosopher Chrysippus, O Polycrates, 
quotes an ancient proverb, not as really it 
should be, apprehending, I suppose, that it 
sounded too harshly, but so as he thought it 
would run best, in these w'ords, 

Who praise their fathers but the generous sons? 

* But Dionysodorus the Troezenian proves him 
to be wrong, and restores the tree reading, 
which is thus, — 

Who praise their fathers but degenerate sons? 

telling us that the proverb is meant to stop 
the mouth of those who, having no merit of 
f their own, take refuge in tlie virtues of their 
ancestors, and make their advantage of prais- 
ing them. But, as Finder hath it, 

C 

He that by nature doth inherit 
From ancestors a noble spirit, 


as you do, wdio make your life the copy 
the fairest originals of your family, — sucdi 
say, may take great satisfaction in being i 
minded, both by hearirig others speak a 
speaking themselves, of the best of their pi 
genitors. For they assume not the glory 
praises earned by others ouWof* any want 
worth of their own, but, a^Jiating their os 
deeds to those of their ancestors, ^ive the 
honor as the authors both of their desce 
and manners. Therefore I have sent to y< 
the life which I have WTitten of ydhr fello 
citizen and forefather Aratus, to whom y( 
are no discredit in point either of reputatii 
or of authority, not as though you nad n 
been most diligently careful to inform yoi 
self from the oeginning concerning his a 
tions, but that your sons. Polycrates ai 
Pythocles, may both by hearing and readS^ 
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become familiar -with those family examples ' 
which it behoves them to follow and imitate, i 
It is a piece of self-love, and ftot of the love | 
of virtue, to imagine one has already attained 
to what is best. | 

The city of Sicyon, from the time that it ! 
first fell off from the pure and Doric aristoc- 
racy (its harmony being destroyed, and a 
mere series of seditions and personal contests 
of jx)puTar leail^s ensuing), continued to lx* 
distempergi ana unsettled, changing from 
one tyrant to another, until, Cleon being 
slain, Tiinoclides and Clinias, men of* the 
most rep v^e an d |>ower amongst the citizens, 
were choserTl^ the inagiiftra<*v. And the 
commonwealth now setmiingto be in a pretty 
settled corny tion, Tim(‘elide.s die<l, and Abun- 
tidas, the son of Pasea.s. to jK)ssess himself 
of the tyranny, killetl Clinias, and. of his 
kindred ami friends, slew some ami banislnsl 
others, lie sought also to kill his son Ara- 
tus, whom he left behind him, being but 
B(‘ven years t)ld. 'Phis ben* in the general 
disorder getting out of the house with th<»se 
that tl('d, and wandering about the city help- 
less and in gwat fear, by chance got iindis- 
coven‘d into the house of a \\f)man who \Na.s 
Abantidas’s sister, but married to I*rophan- 
tus, the brotlnu* of Clinias, lier name tK'ing 
^>080. She, being of a gem-rous temj'er. and 
believinp|*the boy ha<l by some suj»ernatural 
guidance; tied to her for^helter, hid him in 
the house, audat nigditsent him away to 
Argos. 

Aratus, being thus delivered and secured 
from this- danger, conceived from tie* first 
and ever after nourished a veh<*ment and 
burning liati«*<l against tyrants, which 
strengthem’d with his years, being there- 
fon* i)red up amongst his father’s ac«juaint 
ance and friends at Argos with a liberal ed- 
ucation, and per»ei\*ing Ids body to promise 
gfK)d health and stature, he addicted hims<df 
to the exercises of the palfcstra, b) tliat de- 
gree that he competed in flie tivegaim*H, and 
gained some crowns; and indeed in his 
statues one may ol).serv<‘ a certain kind of 
athletic cast, ami the sagacity and majesty 
of his countenance doe.s not tlisHeinbh* Ids j 
full diet and the use of the hoe. Whence 
it came to |ia.s.s that he less .studied elo<ju nice 
than perhaps became a statesman, and yet 
he was more accmuplish^xl in speaking than 
many believe, -iudging by the cominenbiries 
which he left r>ehind Idni, written careles.sly 
aiid by the way, as bist as he could do it, ami 
in such words a.s first came to his mind. 

In the course of time, Dinias and Arisio- 
telea th# logician killed Abantidas, w ho used 
to be present in the market-[»lace at theJr 
discussions, and to make one in them; till 
they taking the occasion, inseiisibK accus- 
tomed him to the practice, and sq h^ of>|K>r- 
tunity to contrive and execute a plot against | 
him. After him Paseas, the father of A ban- j 
4 idas, taking upon him the government, was j 


assassinated by Nicocles, who himself .set up 
for tvTant. Of him it is related that he was 
strikingly like Periander the son of Cvpselus, 
liist as it is said that Orontes the IVusian 
l>ore a great resemblance to Alcmajon the 
son of Amphiaraus, and that L.aceda>iiionian 
youth, whom Myrsilus rtdates to have been 
troihhm to jdece.s by the cwwil of those that 
came to .xce him upi)n that rejxu t, to Hector. 

'J'his XictK'les governed four months, in 
which, after he had done all kiiid.s of mis- 
chief to the city, he very muirly let it fall 
intt) the haml.s of the ..Ktolians, lly this 
time Aratu.s, being growm a youth, wits in 
much este»*m, both for his m*ble birth, and 
his spirit and disjH>sition, which, while iiei- 
thcr insigniticant nor wanting in energy', 
were soliil, and tempered with a st.eadine.ss 
of judgment beyond bis yeai»<. For which 
n'ason lie* «‘xilcs ha<l their ew*s most upon 
him. nor did Xicoch‘s less ohserve his motions, 
but .secretly sjue<l ami watched him, not (Hit 
of jipprclo iision of any such coiisidcrabh* or 
utterly audacious attempt. Imt suspect ing ho 
held correspomlence with the kings, who were 
hisfatlier's friiuuls ami ae< juaintaiua*. And, 
indeed, .Aratus first atbmipted this way; but 
timliug that Autigouus, who ha<l promised 
fair, lu'glected Itim and <l(‘iay<‘<I tlie time, and 
that his ho}M*,H fjom Kgyptaiul Ptolemy were 
long b» wait for, he <letermined to cut off the 
tyrant by himself. 

And first lie broke his mind to Aristonia- 
chus ami Kcdelus, the om* an exile of Sicyon, 
the other, Kedelns. (ii Aroadiaii of Megalo- 
a pliiloso}iher, and a man of action, 
laving been tlie familiar friejnl of Areesilaua 
the Acadi'ini<* at .Athens, 'i'hese readily con- 
senting. lie <‘onimMnii*ate<l with the other ex- 
iles, wliereot soim^ few, being asbamed to 
H(*em to despair of success, engage«l in the 
design; but nn>Htof them einleavored b> <Jiv(*rt 
him from his ]>ur|H)He, as one tliat for want 
of experience was too rash and daring. 

W hilst he was consulting to seizn n|H»ii 
sfune jH)Ht in Sicyonia, frtnn whenci* In* might 
make war ujum tin; tyrant, tliere f;aim; to 
Argos a C(;rtaiii Si(;yonian, m^ly escaped 
out of prison, bnither to Xenoeles, one, of 
the exiles, who Ixdiig by !'im preH«*nted to 
Aratus informed him, tfiat that part of the 
wall over which he escape*! wiis, inside*, al- 
most level with the grouml, a<ljfiiiiiiig a 
rocky and elevat<*d i»l;w^«*, ami that from the 
outside it might Tm; '*caled with ladders,^ 
Aratus, liraring this, dehf»at<;heg away Xen- 
ocleg with two of his own s<*rvantH, Seuthas 
ami Tcchnon, to view the wall, resolving, if 
p»ssible, S(*cretly ami writh one risk to hazard 
all on a single trial, rather than carry on a 
contest as ... privab; man against a tyrant by 
long war and oper. force. Xenoeles, ther^f 
fore, with his c<^>mpariions, returninfl: having 
taken the height of the wall, and deolariijg 
the place not to be imf»OMible or indeed diffi- 
} cult to get over, but that it was not easy to 
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approach it undiscoTered by reason of sotne 
small but uncommonly savage and noisy 
dogs belonging to a gardener hard by, he im- 
mediately undertook the business. . 

Now the preparation of arms gave no 
jealousy, because robberies and petty fo- 
rays were at that time common everywhere 
between one set of people and another; and 
for the ladders, Euphranor, the machine- 
maker, made them openly, his trade render- 
ing him unsuspected, though one of the exiles. 
As for men, each of his friends in Argos fur- 
nished him with ten apiece out of those^few 
they had, and he armed thirty of his own 
servants, and hired some few soldiers of 
^enophilus, the chief of the robber captains, 
to whom it was’ given out that they were to 
march into the territory of Sicyon to seize 
the king’s stud; most of them were sent be- 
fore, in small parties, to the tower of Polyg- 
notus, with orders to wait there; Caphisi- 
as also was despatched beforehand lightly 
armed, with four others, who were, as soon 
as it was dark, to come to the gardener’s 
house, pretending to be travellers, and, pro- 
curing their lodging there, to, shut up him 
and his dogs; for tliere was no other way of 
getting past. And for the ladders, they had 
been made to take in pieces, and were put 
into chests, and sent before, hidden upon 
wagons. In the mean time, some of the 
spies of Nicocles appearing in Argos, and be- 
ing said to go privately about watching 
Aratus, he came early in the morning into 
the market-place, showing himself openly and 
conversing with his friends; then he anoint- 
ed himself in the exercise ground, and, tak- 
ing 'v(dth him thence some of the young men 
that used to drink and spend their time with 
him, he went home ; and presently after 
several of his servants were seen about the 
market-place, one carrying garlands, another 
buying flambeaus, and a third speaking to 
the women that used to sing and play at 
banquets, all of which thing the spies observ- 
ing were deceived, and said laughing to one 
another, “ pertainly nothing can be more 
timorous than a tyrant, if Nicocles, being 
master of so great a city and so numerous 
a force, stands in fear of a youth that spends 
what he has to subsist upon in his banish- 
ment in pleasures and day-debauches ; ” and, 
being thus imposed upon, they returned 
home. 

« But Aratus, departing immediately after 
his morning meal, and coming to liis soldiers 
at Polygnotus’s tower, led them to Nemea; 
where he disclosed, to most of them for the 
first time, his true design, making them 
large promises and fair speeches, and 
marched towards the city, giving for the 
word Apollo victorious, proportioning his 
march to the motion of the moon , so as to 
have the benefit of her light upon the way, 
and to be in the garden, which was close to* 
the wall, just as she was. setting. Here Ca- 


phisias came to him, who had not secured the 
dogs, which had run away before he could 
catch them, bifi; had only made sure of the 
gardener. Upon which most of the compa- 
ny being out of heart and desiring to retreat, 
Aratus encouraged them to go on promisino 
to retire in case the dogs were too trouble- 
some; and at the same time.sending forward 
those that carried the ladders, conducted In 
Ecdelus and Mnasitheus, followeti theiii 
himself leisurely, the dogs already barking 
very loud and following the steps of Ecdelu? 
and his companions. However, they got tc 
the wall, and reared the ladders >^h safety 
But as the forenibst men w^e mouutiin 
them, the captain of the watch that was t( 
be relieved by the morning guard passed oi 
his way with the bell, and there were mair 
lights, and a noise of people coming up 
Ilearing which, they clapt themselves closi 
to the ladders, and so were unobserved; bu 
as the other watch also was coming up t« 
meet this, they were in extreme danger c 
being discovered. But when this also wen 
by without observing them, immediatel 
Mnasitheus and Ecdelus got u^oii t^ie wall 
and, possessing themselves of the approache 
inside and out, sent away Technon to Are 
tus, desiring him to make all the haste h 
could . 

Now there was no great distance from th 
garden to the "svall a^^d to the tower, in whic 
latter a large hound v<as kept. The houn 
did not hear their steps of himself, whethf 
that he were naturally drowsy, or.overwearie 
the day before, but, the gari^ener’s curs awal 
ing him, he first began to growl and grumb] 
in response, and then as they passed by" t 
bark out aloud. And the barking was now s 
great, that the sentinel opposite shouted oi 
to the dog’s keeper to know why the dogkcj 
such a barking, and whdth^ any thing wn 
the matter; who answered, that it was notl 
ing but only that his dog had been set barl 
ing by the lights of the watch and the noise ( 
the bell. This reply much encouraged Ari 
tus’s soldiers, who thought the dog’s keept 
was privy to their desigii, and wished to cor 
ceal wdiat was passing, and that many othei 
in the city were of the conspiracy. But whe 
they came to scale th^ way. the attempt the 
appeared both to require time and to be fu 
of danger, for the ladders shook and tottere 
extremely unless they mount^i them leisur 
ly and one by one, and time pressed, for tl 
cocks began to cr ow, and the country peopi 
that used to bring things to the market wou) 
be coming to the town directlv. Therefoi 
Aratus made haste to get up himsdi^f, fdri 
only of the company being already upon tl 
wall, and, staying but for a few more of thoj 
that wer^ below, he made straight to the t; 
rant’s house and the general’s office, whei 
the mercenary soldiers passed the night, an 
coming suddenly upon them, and taking the: 
prisoners without killing any one of theii 
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he hnraediately sent to all his friends in their As for A rat us, he was in his behavior a 
houses to desire them to come to him, which true statt'sman. hijrh-miiided, and inoi-e in- 


they did from all quarters. By this time the 
day began to break, and the theatre wiuj till- 
ed with a multitude that were held in sus- 
pense by uncertain reports and knew nothing 
distinctly of what had happened, until a pule 
lic crier came to v ward and proclaimed that 
Aratus, the son of C'linias, invited the citi- 
zens to recover U^eir lil)erty. j 

Then atj«ust ivssured that what the}" so long 
looked for was come to pass, they presse»i in j 
throngs to tin? tyrant’s gates to set them on ; 
lire. And. such a llame was kindled, the ■ 
whole housirV'ntching tin*? that it was se«‘n j 
as far as Cm inth ; so that the Corinthians, j 
wondering what the matter could be, wer«* I 
U|K)n the iK)int of coming to their assistance. 
Nicocles tletl away.secrt*tly out of the city by | 
means of certain underground passages, ainl i 
the soldiers, h‘*lping the Sicyonians U) ipu'iich 
the tire, pluiidfrod the house, 'this Aratu.'* 
hindere<l not, but dixidetlalso tin* rest ol (he 
riches of tlie tyrants amongst the citizens. 
In this exploit, not one of these engageil in 
it was slain, »f(»r any of tin* ('ontrary party, 
fortune so ordering the action as to be clear 
and free from civil bloodsiied. He restored 
eighty exiles who iia<l been expelled by Nitto- 
cles, and no less than tiv** hundred wlto had 
been driven out by former tyrants and had 
endured a lung baiiisln^'iit, pretty nearly, 
by this time, oi -lifly duration. 'J'he-,e 

returning, most 'of them very ptc r, were ifu- 
paticnt to enter upon their f<»riuer j»oss'*ssicMis, 
and, pi’octieding to their s<‘vejal laiins and 
Ijouses, gave grea*t jM-j jilexity (<» Aratus, who 
considered tliat tile city without was envie<i 
for its liberty and aimed at Ity .Vntigonus, 
and w illiin was lull of disonler and sedition. 
Wlierefoi e, as tilings stood, lie thongiit it best 
to associate it tlf<; Aclncaii coinmunity, 
and so, although Hurians, tlie.y of their own 
will took u]H)n them tin* name and citi/.<*nship 
of the .Vciia'ans, w liu at that time had neitlier 


tent ujKm the public than hi.H private concerns, 
a bitter hatt*r of tyrants, making the com mo u 
gewd the rule and law' of his friendships and 
enmities. So that indeed he seems not to 
have been so faithful a friend, as lie was a 
reasonable and gt‘ntle enemy, ready, acconl- 
ing to the needs of (he stab*, to suit himself 
on occasion b» either side; concord between 
nations, brotberlnH>d between cities, the 
<‘ouncil ami the assembly unanimous in their 
voti's, bt‘ing tin* objects abiive all otln*r bless- 
ings to which he was passionately devoti'd ; 
baekwanl, iinleed, and dillident in the uh<» of 
arms ami op<*n foivt*, but in elfeeting a pnr- 
|M>.se uinierltand. and outwitting eities aint 
potentates without obs»*rvat ion, most |M>litio 
ami dextcnnis. 'I'lierefore, tin* •nrh In* succeed- 
ed beyoinl liopi* in many enterprises wbieh 
he undertook, yet he se,*ms to have left quite 
as many unatteinpted,lhoui4h feasible enough, 
for want of assuraiie«*. I-'or it should s«*eni, 
that, as tin* siglil of (a*rtaiii beasts is strong 
in the night but dim by «lay, the (einb'rness 
of tin* buiin>r.sof tln*ir ey»*s not bearing the 
! conta<*t of the liji^ht, m<i there is also one kind 
[of human skill and sagacity w hieh is easily 
I daunb‘d and distin lMMl in art ions dom? in the) 
[open liay and bcfine tin* worM, ami recovers 
all its .s<*if-jM>ssessi(»n in secret and covert en- 
j terprises; which inequality is oeeasiom*d in 
J iiobh? minds for want of j>hi losopliy, a mere 
j wihl ainl nncnltivaled fruit of a virtue with* 
. out true knowledge 'MJining iij>; as might bo 
j made out by examples. • 

j Aratus, therefore, liaving* assoeiab'd Iiitil- 
1 self and ids city to tin* Acln'eans, served ill 
f'tln* cavalry, and made himself mueli belovial 
I by bis commanding olii(r<‘rs for bis exact 
obedietn*,' ; for though be had made so largo 
! an ad<lition to tin* common strength as that 
of his own credit and the power of his coim- 
try, yet In* was ;is rc*ady as the most ordinary 
pers<m to be commanded by the Aclneati 


great repute nor iimch power. For tin* mi»Ht 
of them lived in sniuil bjw ns, ami their terri- 
tory was in'ither large nor fruitful, and tin* 
neighboring sea was almost wiiolly without a 
harL)or, breaking direct upon a rocky shore. ; 
But yet these aUjve others made it aj pear ^ 
tliat the GreoiaiP courage was invincible, 
vvhensoever it could only have order and con- 
cord within iUeif and a jirudeiit general to | 
direct it. For Ihough they had sc.arcely been 
counted as any part of the ancient Grecian 
power, and at this time dirl not equal the ; 
strength of one ordinary city, yet by pru- ^ 
deuce a»d unanimity, and because they knew 
how not to envy*and malign, but to oljey and ! 
follow him amongst them that was most emi- “ 
neat for virtue, they not only presented tlleir 
own liberty in the midst of so 'many great i 
cities, military powers, and monarchies, but 
went on steadily saving and delivering from 
•Uveiy great numbers of the Greeks. 


g«*m ral of the tiim? being, wlietber In* were, a 
man of Dyime, or of rrit;e.'i, or any y«it 
me.iner town than these. J lin ing also a 
l•reH«*nt of five and twenty talents sent him 
iroin the king, In? took them, but gave them 
all t-o his fellow-citizens, who wanted money, 
amongst other puriMiS‘*s, for the reilemptiou 
of tbowi who had be<*ii taken jirisoii^s. 

lint the exiles being by no means to be 
satisfied, clisturbing contiimaliy Ujoh 4 » tlia^ 
were in |^>ss<*Hsion of tlieir c*HtaU?.s, Slcyoii 
wits in great danger of falling into perfect 
desolation ; afj that, having no hoj*#; left but 
ill the kindness of Ftolemy, be resolved to 
sail to him, and to beg inucli money of 
him as mi,.;ht reconcile all i»arties. he 
set sail from Alotln ne Ixryond Malea, design- 
ing tr> make the direct passage. But the 
, pilot not being able to keep the vessel up 
figaiust a strong wind and high waves tliat 
canio in from the o|>en sea, he was dsivsii 
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from his course, and with much ado got to 
shore in Andros, an enemy’s land, possessed 
by Antigonus, who had a garrison there. To 
avoid which he immediately landed, and, 
leaving the ship, went up into the country a 
ood way from the sea, having along with 
im only one friend, called Tirnanthes; and 
throwing themselves into some ground thick- 
ly covered with wood, they had but an ill 
night’s rest of it. Not long after, the com- 
mander of the troops came, and, enquiring 
for Aratus, was deceived by his servants, 
who had been instructed to say that he had 
fled at once over into the island of Euboea. 
However, he declared the ship, the property 
op board of her, and the servants, to be law- 
ful prize, and detained them accordingly. 
As for Aratus, after some few days, in Ids 
extremity by •good fortune a Roman ship 
happened to put in just at the spot in which 
he made his abode, sometimes peeping out to 
seek his opportunit}^ sometimes keeping 
close. She w'as bound for Syria; but going 
aboard, he agreed with the master to land 
him in Caria. In which voyage he met 
with no less danger on the seq than before. 
From Caria being after much time arrived 
in Egypt, he immediately went to the king, 
who had a great kindness for him, and had 
received from him many presents of draw- 
ings and paintings out of Greece. Aratus 
had a very good judgment in them, and al- 
ways took care to collect and send him the 
most curious and finished works, especially 
those of Pamphilus and Melanthus. 

For the Sicyonian pieces were still in the 
height of their reputation, as being the only 
ones. whose colors were lasting; so that 
Apelles himself, even after he had become 
well known and admired, went thither, and 
gave a talent to be admitted into the society 
of the painters there, not so much to partake 
of their skill, which he wanted not, but of 
their credit. And accordingly Aratus, when 
he freed the city, immediately took down the 
representations of the rest of the tyrants, 
but demurred a long time about tliat of 
Aristratus, ^ho flourished in the time of 
Philip. For this Aristratus was painted by 
Melanthus and his scholars, standing by a 
chariot, in which a figure of Victory was 
carried, Apelles himself having had a hand 
in it, asiPolemon the geographer reports. It 
was an extraordinary piece, and therefore 
Aratus was fain to spare it for the workman- 
ship, and yet, instigated by the Ibatred he 
bore the tyrants, commanded it to be taken 
down. But Nealces the painter, one of 
Aratus’s friends, entreated him, it is said, 
with tears in his eyes, to spare it, and, find- 
ing he did not prevail with him, told him at 
l^t he should carry on his war with the ty- 
rants, but with the tyrants alone Let 
therefore the chariot and the Victory stand, 
and I will take means for the removal of 
Ax^tratus;*’ to which Aratus consenting, 


Nealces blotted out Aristratus, and in h 
place painted a palm-tree, not daring to a( 
any thing else*of his own invention. Tl 
feet of the defaced figure of Aristratus a 
said to have escaped notice, and to be h 
under the chariot. By these means Arati 
got favor with the king, who, after he w; 
more fully acquainted with him, loved hi 
so much the more, and gave him for the r 
lief of his city one hundred^nd fifty*taleiit 
forty of which he immediately c^hwied awj 
witlv him, when he sailed to Peloponiiesi 
but the rest the king divided into insU 
riients, and sent them to him a^tprwards 
different times. * ^ 

Assuredly it was a great thing to procu 
for his fellow-citizens a sum of money, 
small portion of which had been suliicier 
when presented by a king to other captai 
and popular leaders, to induce them to tu 
dishonest, and betray and give away the 
native countries to him. But it was a niu( 
greater, that by means of this money 1 
effected a reconciliation and good unde 
standing between the rich and poor, ar 
created quiet and security fftr tl\e who 
people. His moderation, also, amidst i 
great power was very admirable. For b 
ing declared sole arbitrator and plenipotei 
tiary for settling the questions of properi 
in the case of the exiles, he would not acce] 
the commission al 9 CAe,,but, associating wil 
himself fifteen of the* citizens, with grei 
pains and trouble he succeeded in adjustin 
matters, and established peace apd good-wi 
ill the city, for which good»^service‘, not on) 
all the citizens in general bestowed extrao 
dinary honors uj^on him, but the exiles, apa 
by themselves, erecting his statue in bras 
inscribed on it these elegiac verses : 

YourcouiiBelp, deeds, and skiUJfor Greece in war 
Known beyond llcrcnles’s pillars are ; 

But we this image, O Aratus, g;ive 

Uf you who saved us, to the gods who save, 

By you from exile to our homes restored, 

That virtue and that justice to record, 

To which the blessing Sicyon owes tliis day 
Of wealth that’s shared alike, and laws that s 
obey. 

By his success in effecting these thing 
Aratus secured himself from the envy of h 
fellow-citizens, on account of the benefil 
they felt he had done them; but king Ant 
gonus being troubled in his m^4id about hin 
and designing either wholly to bring hii 
over to his party, or else to make him suf 
pec ted by Ptolemy, besides other marks c 
ids favor shown to him, who had little min 
to receive them, added this, too, th^ sacri 
ficing to the gods in Corinth, he sent poi 
tions to Aratus at Sicyon, and at the feasi 
where were many guests, he said openly, “ 
thought thi^ Sicyonian youth had been onl, 
a lover of liberty and of his fellow-citizeni 
but now I look upon him as a good judge o 
the manners and actions of kings. Fo 
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formerly he despised us, and, placing his by surprise from those that were then mas- 
hopes further off,* admired the Egyptian ters of it, since he despaired to do it by ojxja 
ricnes, hearing so much of their elephants, force. 

fleets, and palaces. But after seeing all Therefore Alexander, who held the place, 
these at a nearer distance, perceiving them being dead, |x>isoned by him, as is re}K>rted, 
to be but mere stage allow and pagt^antry, he and his wife Niciea succeeding in the govern- 
is now come over to us. And for my l»art I ment and the |H>Hses8i<)n of Aoi*o-Corinthus, 
willingly receive him, and, resolving Uunake , he immediately made use of his son, Deme- 
great i^se of him myself, coinmaml you to 1 trius, and. giving her plejusing hopes of a 
look U{>on hin^jis a friend.” 'I'ht'se words ! royal marriage and of a happy life with 
were sooi^tiken hold of by those that envied : youth, whom a woman now growing old 
and maligned him, who strove whi^i of might well lind agreeable, with this lunj of 
them sliould, in their letters to Ptolemy, at- 1 his .son he snecee«h‘d in tjiking h(‘r; but the 
tack hiiu^vvUh the worst caluiimie.s, so that! plaee its»*lf slie did md tleliver U[>, but con- 
Ptoleiny sent to expostulaV^ the matter with | timuMl to hold it with a very strong garrison, 
him ; so inueh envy and ill-will did then* al- of which he seemijig to take no notice, cejfv 
Ways atb'iui the so much contendeti for. and brat«*d the wechling in ('t>rii)th, entertaining 
so ardently and pas.sionately aspinxl to. them with shows and bampjets every <lay, as 
friend.shi]»s f)f princes and great men. one that had nothing else in I!is miml but to 

But Aratns, i>eing now for the first time give himself up for awhile h) imlnlgmiec in 
chosen general of the Aclnean.s, ravage<l tin* j |»leasnre and mirth. But wht*n tin* moment 
country of Locris and C'aly<lon, just over came, and Am(el»»‘ns began to sing in tho 
against Acha*a, and then went to assist th** ^ theatre, he waited himself ni*oii Niea*a to tho 
Boeotians with ten thousand sohliers, but i play, she being carried in a rovally-slceoratiul 
came not up to them until after the battle near I chair, extremely pleased wifhlier new honor, 
Cha*r()n^*a hafl l»(‘en fonglit, in whi<-h they i not dreamim^ of what was intende«l. A.s 
were beaten by the ylCtolians, with the loss of I soon, therefore, as they wen* come b) the 
Ab^encritus the Ihjfotarcli.anda thousand men i turning which h*d up to tin* citad«*l, lie d<5- 
besides. A year after, being ajaiii eleete<l 1 sired her b) go on before him b* the theatre, 
general, lie resolved to attempt the capture i but for himself, bidding farewell to the music, 
of the Acro-Corintiins, not so much for the farewell to tin* wedding. In* went on faster 
advantage of tin* iSi(^voi^vns or .\cha*.ins, as th.an oin* would liav(t thought liis age would 
considering that by exfs liing the Ma<*ed<niian have admitted to the A<’io.( ’orinthns, and, 
garrison he should free all (ireee< dike from a fimliiig tin* gab* shut, kinn ke*! w ith his staff, 
tyranny whjeh oppressed ev<*rv part of lier. commanding tln*m .o oj»en, which tln*y witli- 
Chares the Athennin. having the g<MMl fort line in, being ama/.ed. did. And having thus 
to get tin* better, in a certain batth*, of tin* made bjms«-lf master of tin* niace, he couhl 
king’s g«*nerals, wrob* to the j>eople of Athens not coiit.iiii himself for joy; Imt, though an 
that this victory was “ sifter bi that at .Mara- | ohi man, and on<* that had seen so many turns 
thon.” Ainl so may this action be very j of b)rlniie. he mueh neeils revel it in the open 
safely termed sister to those of PeIopi<las | streets ami tin* midst of the marki*t-pl:ic#, 
the 'i’hebaii aiKN'i’lfra.sybulns the Atln-iiian, ! eiY»wiie<i w ith garland.s and atbmded with 
in which they slew the tyrants; except, jmt- j flnb*-women, inviting everybody he met to 
liaps, it exceed them n}»oii this account, that i».iitake in his festivity. So mne.h more docfli 
it was not against natural (ireeians, hut j joy without diseretion transjK)rt and agitato 
against a foreign and stranger domination. I tin* mind than eitln*r fear or sorr«>w. Anti- 
The Isthmus, rising like a bank bet ween | g<»iiu.s. tlii*refore, having in tliis^ manner fxm- 
theseas, collects into a single and com- ses.sed himself of Acro-Corint hn«, put a garri- 

pres.se8 tog’etlier tin* whole eoiitinent of . son inb) it of those lie. trusted most, making 
Greece; and Acro-Coriiithus, being a high j lV*rHa*us the philosopher gov rnor. 
mountain springing uifont of the very .ni<i- j Now* Aratus, even in tin* lifetime of Alex- 
dle of what here is Greece, whensoever it is ander, h.Ml ma^io an atbnnpt, hut, a coiifed- 
held w ith a garrison, stamls in the way | eraey being made l>etw<;cn A ]exand<fr ami tho 
Biid cuts off -^11 Peloponnesus from inb?r- j Arha*anH, he desisb d. Hut nowr he starbid 
course of everv'^kind, free passage of men ; afresh, with a new plan of effecting the thiujf, 
and arms, ami all traffic by sea and land, j which was this : there were in Corinth four 
and inake.s him lord of all, that is master of ; hrotherH, Syrians Ikuti, one of whom, called 
it. Wherefore the younger Philip <lid not i Dioelea, servinl as a soldier in the garrison, 
jest, bulTsaid very true, when he called the j but the tlm?e Cithers, having sbden wirae gold 
city of Corinth “the fetb^rs of (ireece *’ j of the king’s, came to Hicyon, to one ACgias, 
So that this post was always muph contend- 1 a banker, whom Aratus made use of in his 
ed for, especially by the kings and/tyrarits; • business. To him they immediately sold 
and so vehemently was it longed.foi^ by An- j part of their gold, and the rest one of them, 
tigonus. that his passion for it c;ime* little j called Krginus, corning often thither, ejt- 
short of that of frantic love; he wa.s con tin- ! Changed hyj»arcels. Becoming, by this n^tia, 
Bally occupied with devising how to take it j familiarly acquainted with JEgiaa, and Mfig 
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by him led into discourses concerning the for- 
tress, he told him that in going up to his bro- 
ther he had observed, in the face of the rock, 
a side-cleft, leading to that part of the wall 
of the castle which was lower than the rest. 
At which .ZE^ias joking with him and saying, 
“So, you wise man, for the sake of a little 
gold you have broken into the king’s treasure; 
when you might, if you chose, get money 
in abundance for a single hour’s work, bur- 
glary, you know, and treason being punished 
with the same death,” Ergiiius laughed and 
told him then, he would break the thing to 
Diodes (for he did not altogether trust his 
other brothers), and, returning within a few 
days, he bargained to conduct Aratus to 
that part of the wall where it was no more 
than fifteen feet high, and to do what else 
should be nece^ary, together with his broth- 
er Diodes. 

Aratus, therefore, agreed to give them six- 
ty talents if he succeeded, but if he failed in 
his enterprise, and yet he and they came off 
safe, then he would give each of them a house 
and a talent. Now the threescore talents be- 
ing to be deposited in thehand^ of ACgias for 
Erginus and his partners, and Aratus neither 
having so much by him, nor willing, by bor- 
rowing it from others, to give any one a sus- 
pipion of his design, he pawned his plate and 
his wife’s golden ornaments to iEgiasfor the 
money. For so high was his tem}>er, and so 
strong his passion for noble actions, that, 
even as he had heard that Phodon and Epam- 
inondas were the best and justest of the 
Greeks, because they refused the greatest 
presents and would not surrender their duty 
for money, so he now chose to be at the ex- 
pense of this enterprise privately, and to ad- 
vance all the cost out of his own property, 
taking the whole hazard On himself for the 
sake of the rest that did not so much as know 
what was doing. And who indeed can with- 
hold, even now, his admiration for and his 
sympathy with the generous mind of one, 
who paid so largely to purchase so great a 
risk, and lei^t out his richest possessions to 
have an opportunity to expose his own life, 
by entering among his enemies in the dead 
of the night, without desiring any other se- 
curity for them than the hope of a noble suc- 
cess. 

Now 4>he enterprise, though dangerous 
enough in itself , was made much more so by an 
error happening through mistake in tlie very 
beginning. For Technon, one of • Aratiis’s 
servants, was sent away to Diodes, that they 
might together view the wall. Now he had 
never seen Diodes, but made no question 
of knowing him by the marks Erginus had 
given hiihof him; namely, that he had curly 
hair, a swarthy complexion, and no beard. 
Being come, therefore, to the appointed place, 
he stayed Wki ting. for Erginus and Diodes 
outside town, in front of the place called*! 
Ornis. the mean time, Dionysius, elder | 


brother to Erginus and Diodes, who knew 
nothing at all of the matter, but much resem« 
bled Diodes, happened to pass by. Technon 
upon this likeness, all being in accordance 
with what he had been told, asked him if he 
knew Erginus; and oq his replying that he 
was his brother, taking it for granted that he 
was speaking with Diodes, jiot so much as 
asking his name or staying for any other to- 
ken, he gave him his hand, ^id began to dis- 
course with him and ask him que.^ons about 
matters agreed upon with Erginus. Dion- 
ysius, cunningly taking the advantage of his 
mistake, seemed to understand hinj_yerv well, 
and returning towards the cif^, led him on, 
still talking, .without any suspicion. And 
being now near the gate, he was just about 
to seize on him, when by chance again Ergi- 
nus met them, and, apprehending the cheat 
and the danger, beckoned to Technon to make 
his escape, and immediately both of them, be- 
taking themselves to their heels, ran away 
as fast as they could to Aratus, who for all 
this despaired not, but immediately sent 
away Erginus to Dionysius to bribe him to 
hold his tongue. And he not V)nly effected 
that, but also brought him along with him to 
Aratus. But, when they had him, they no 
longer left him at liberty, but binding him, 
they kept him close shut up in a room, 
whilst they prepared for executing their de- 
sign- . . 

All things being noW ready, lie command- 
ed the rest of his forces to pass the night by 
their arms, and taking with liinti four huri- 
di*ed chosen men, few of vrhom knew what 
they were going about, he led them to the 
gates by the temple of Juno. It was the 
midst of summer, and the moon was at full, 
and the night so clear without any clouds, 
that there was danger lest the arms glisten- 
ing in the moonlight shtiuW discover them. 

I But as the foremost of them came near the 
city, a mist came off from the sea, and dark- 
ened the city itself and the outskirts about 
it. Then the rest of them, sitting down, 
put off their shoes, because men both make 
less noise and also climb surer, if they go up 
ladders barefooted, but Erginus, taking with 
him seven young men dressed like travellers, 
got unobserved to thfe ga^e, and killed the 
sentry with the other guards. And at the 
same time the ladders were clapped to the 
walls, and Aratus, having in ^-eat haste got 
up a hundred men, comman^d the rest to 
follow as they could, and immediately draw- 
ing up his ladders after him, he marched 
through the city with his hundred men 
towards the castle, being already of^rjoyed 
that he was undiscovered, and not doubting 
of the suoqess. But while still they were 
some way off, a watch of four men came with 
a light, who. did not see them, because they 
were still in the shade of the moon, but were 
seen plainly enough themselves as they came 
on directly toward them. So withdrawing 
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a little way amongst some walla and plots 
for houses, they lay in wait for them; and 
three of them they killed, ^ut the fourth, 
being wounded in the head with a sword, 
fled, crying out that the enemy was in the 
city. And immediately the trumpets sound- 
ed, and all the city was in an uproar at what 
had happened,. and the streets were full of 
peof»l<* running up and down, atid many 
lights were shining both below in tin* 

town, aMil*above in the castle, and aconfus«‘d 
noise was to be heard in all parts. ^ 

In the mean time, Aratus was hard at 
work sUoggling to g»*t up the rocks, at first 
slowly aiuV’^ith mncli dilticulty, straying 
continually from the path, which lay <Km*p, 
and wa.s overshadowctl with the crags, lead- 
ing to the wall with many windings and 
turnings; but the m»*on imme<liat«*ly ami as 
if by miracle, it is said, dispersing tin* 
clomls, shone oxit ami gave light to tiie tm»st 
dithcult part of tin* way, until he got to that 
part of the wall he d. sired, and then* she 
overshadowed and hid him, the clouds eoin- 
ing t»^>getlier again. 'I'hosf* soidier.s whom 
Aratug had tc*ft outside the gate, nearthmo’s 
temple, to the number of thrt‘e hundred, en- 
tering the town, now' full of tumult ami 
lights, and not knowing tlie way by which 
the former ha<l gone, and tinding no tiaek 
of tln*in, slunk jiside, and cn)wd«*tl togother 
in one boily under^a f^nk of the < lifV that 
cast a strong .slnnlow*, and there sbMxl and 
waited in great distress at 1 perpl<*xity. 
For, by thjs tiim*, those tliat liad gom* with 
Aratus were at^eked with missiles from the 
citadel, ami were busy lighting, and a 
sound of cries of battle cairn* <low'n from 
abov'e, ami a lt)nd m»i.s(*, e«*]ioed back ami 
back from the mountain sid»*s. and therefon* 
coiifnse<i an<i um'ertaiu whence it ]>rocet*de«l, 
w'as heard on iWI skies. 'I'hey Is-ing thus in 
doubt which way to turn th»*mselve.s, Arclie- 
laus, the comrnamler of Antigonus’.s tr(K»pH, 
having a great number of 8<jl<liers with him, 
made up Unvanhs the castle with great shouts 
and noise of trumpets to fall n)K>n Aratu.s’s 
people, ami pa.s.se<l by the three hiimlred, 
who, as if they had risen out of an amhiish, 
immediately charged him, killing the first 
they encounterfsl, and so affright<*<i the rest, 
together with Archelau.s, that they put lliem 
to flight and pursued them until they hml 
quite broke and disj)er8*^;d Uu4n about the 
city. No sooner were these defeabsl, but 
Erginns came to them from thos<'! that were 
fighting above, to acrjuaint them that y\ rains 
was engaged with the enemy, who defended 
tbemsdves very stoutly, and there was a 
fierce conflict at the very wall, ami ne«*d of 
speedy help. They therefore desireii him to 
lead them on without delay, and, marching 
up, they by their shouts loade th^fir friends 
understand who they were, and encourage*! 
them; and the full moon, shining on their' 
• arms, made them, in the long line by which 


they advanced, appear more in number to 
the enemy than tliey were; and the echo of 
the night jnultiplied their shouts. In short, 
falling on* w ith the n*8t, they made tlie ene- 
my give way, iind were masters of the castle 
and giirri.son, day now beginning to bo 
bright, and the rising sun shining out utH)n 
their succe.s.s. Hy this time, also, the rest 
of his army came up to Aratus fi\)m Sicyon, 
the (’orinthians joyfully receiving tliem at 
the gates and helping them to secure the 
king's party. 

.\ml now', having put all things into a 
safe |H»stnn‘, he came tlown from the ca.stle 
to the theatre, an inlinite number i»f |>eople 
cn»wding thith(*r to see him ami t-o hear 
w'h.at he Wiuild say to the (.'orinthians, 
rh«*reft»re draw ing np the Acha*ans on each 
si<ie4»f the stage- pa.ssagt's, li# caim* forward 
hini.s4*lf ujH)n tin* stage, with his t*orsh*t still 
«»n, ami his face showing the eifect.s of all 
his hanl work and want <tf sleep, so that his 
natural 4*xultation and joyfnlm*ss of mind 
w»*re overlMU Ui* by tin* W4*iiriness of his Ixuly. 
'rin* ]M*oph*. as .**4)011 a.H he caim* f4>rth, br4‘ak- 
ing out int4>^n‘eat applau.ses.aml (‘<)ngratula- 
ti4»ns. In* toc»k his spear in hi.s right haml, 
ami. r4*sting his body upon it with his knee 
a litth* b4*nt. stood a good wliih; in tliat 

|K)Htiir4‘, sil**ntly iving tln*ir sh4)uts ami 

iicel.iiiiat i4)ns, whih* tin y 4*\t/olle4l his vahir 
ami W4)inl4*n*<l at his fortum*; whieli b<*ing 
ov<*r, standing up, In* ln g;in an oration iu 
the nann* o‘ tin* Aelneans, suitable ti) the 
lat4*, action, p'*rsi ading tim (eiriuthiaus to 
asH04*int4* tln ius«dv4*s to tiio A(dia*aiiH, ami 
w ithal d<*liven*<l up to th«‘in tln^ keys of their 
gat4*s, which Inni m*v< r l)e<*n in lhi*ir p »W4*r 
sima* tin* time of king Philip. Of th»* 4*ap- 
tains 4)f Antigonus, In* dismis.s'Ml Archelaus, 
whom h»5 ha*! taki'ii piis4>m*r, ami rii4.*o- 
phnwtu.s, who refns4‘d to <piit his he 

put to <h*atli. As for I*4*r,sa*us, wh«*n In* saw 
tin* castle wa.s lf)st. In* Inul got away Uj C'en- 
('hn*ie, wln*r4*, scjme tinnt alt<*r, di.H(*oi(rsing 
with 01144 that saifl to him that tin? wi.se man 
only is a true g4*m*ral, “ Imle4*d,’' In? r«*pIii.Hl, 
*‘ m)ne of Zeno's maxiniM on^e pl4*aKe4i me 
I>4;tt4*r than this, but 1 hav4? In-eii converUul 
to ainither opinion by tlie young man of 
.Sieyon.’' This is tohl by many or l’<*rsauis. 
Aratus, imme*]iat*?ly afb*r, ma<h) himself 
imisU*r of the U*mj»l« of Juno arn^liaveri of 
Leclneum, Heiz<?d ujsni fiv<; and twenty of 
the king's ships, t.-og -tln'r w ith live humireU 
horses ainl four humlied Syrians; tin'se he 
sold. 'I'he Acha:*anH keptguanl in tin? Acro- 
Corinthus with a Ixxly of four hundred 
soldiers, and fifty dogs with as many 
keejiers. 

The R;>mans, extolling Philopoemen, called 
him tho last of the (Ireciaris, as if no gre^t 
man had ever since liis time been brm 
amongst them. But I should call this eajp** 
lure of the Acro-Corinthus the of the 
Grecian exploits, being cumparablo to tho 
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best of them, both for the daringness of it, 
and the success, as was presently seen by 
the consequences. For the Megarians, re- 
volting from Antigonus, joined Afatus, and 
the Troezenians and Epidaurians enrolled 
tliemselves in the Achaean community, and 
issuing forth for the' first time, he entered 
Attica, and passing over into Salamis, he 
plundered the island, turning the Achaean 
force every way, as if it were just let loose 
out of prison and set at liberty. All freemen 
whom he took he sent back to the Atheni- 
ans without ransom, as a sort of first invita- 
tion to them to come over to the league. Tie 
made Ptolemy become a confederate of the 
Achaeans, witn the privii ge of command 
both by sea and land. And so great was 
his power with them, that since he could not 
by law be chosen their general every year, 
yet every other year he was, and by his 
counsels and actions was in effect always so. 
For they perceived that neither riches nor 
reputation, nor the friendship of kings, nor 
the private interest of his own country, nor 
any thing else was so dear to him as tlie in- 
crease of the Achaean power and greatness. 
For he believed that the cities, weak in- 
dividually, could be preserved by nothing 
else but a mutual assistance under the clos- 
est bond of the common interest; and, as 
the members of the body live and breatlie 
by the union of all in a single natural 
growth, and on the dissolution of this, when 
once they separate, pine away and putrify, 
in the same manner are cities ruined by 
being dissevered, as well as preserved when, 
as the members of one great body they enjoy 
the benefit of that providence and counsel 
that govern the whole. 

Now being distressed to see that, whereas 
the chief neighboring cities enjoyed their 
own laws and liberties, the Argives were in 
bondage, he took counsel for destroying 
their tyrant Aristomachus, being very desir- 
ous both to pay liis debt of gratitude to the 
city where he had been bred up, by restor- 
ing it its liberty, and to add so considerable 
a towil to the Achseans. Nor were there 
some wanting who had the courage to under- 
take the thing, of whom iEschylus and 
Charimenes the soothsayer were the chief. 
But they wanted swords; for the tyrant 
had prohy^ited the keeping of any under a 
great penalty. Therefore Aratus, having 
rovided some small daggers at Corinth and 
idden them in the packsaddles pf some 
packhorses that carried ordinary ware, sent 
them to Argos. But Charimenes letting 
another person into the design, iEschylus 
and his partners were angry at it, and 
henceforth would have no more to do with 
him, and took their measures by themselves, 
and Charimenes, on finding this, went, out 
of anger, and informed against them, just 
as they .were on Iheir way to attack the 
tyrant; however, the most of them made a 


shift to escape out of the market-place, and 
fled to Corinth. Not long after, Aristo- 
machus was slain by some slaves, and Aris- 
tippus, a worst tyrant than he, seized the 
government. Upon this, Aratus, mustering 
all the Achseans present that were of age, 
hurried away to the aid of the city, believing 
that he should find the people ready to join 
with him. But the greater number being 
by this time habituated to ^avery and con- 
tent to submit, and no one coiniviy^ to join 
him, he was obliged to retire, having more- 
over exposed the Acliaeans to the charge of 
committing acts of hostility in tl m m idst of 
peace; upon whiclf account thcy^'were sued 
before the i^antineans, and, Aratus not 
making his appearance, Aristippus gained 
the cause, and had damages allowed him to 
the value of thirty minae. .And now hating 
and fearing Aratus, he sought means to kill 
him, having the assistance herein of king 
Antigonus; so that Aratus was pei'petually 
dogged and watched by those that waited 
for an opportunity to do this service. But 
there is no such safeguard of a ruler as the 
sincere and steady good-will ofdiis subjects, 
for, where both the common people aiid the 
principal citizens have their fears not of but 
for their governor, he sees with many eyes 
and hears with many ears whatsoever is 
doing. Therefore 1 cannot but here stop 
short a little in the fourse of my narrative, 
to describe the manner. 6f life which the so 
much envied arbitrary power and the so 
much celebrated and admired pomp and 
pride of absolute governmert obliged Aris- 
tippus to lead. 

For though Antigonus was his friend and 
ally, and though he maintained numerous 
soldiers to act as his body-guard, and had 
not left one enemy of his alive in the city, 
yet he was forced to make diis guards en- 
camp in the colonnade about his house; and 
for his servants, he turned them all out im- 
mediately after supper, and tlien shutting 
the doors upon them, he crept up into a 
small upper chamber, together with his mis- 
tress, through a trap-door, upon which he 
placed his bed, and there slept after such a 
fashion, as one in his condition can be sup- 
posed to sleep, that is,* interruptedly and in 
fear. The ladder was tal^en away by the 
woman’s mother, and locked up in another 
room ; in the morning she brought it again, 
and putting it to, called up this brave and 
wonderful tyrant, who came ^crawling out 
like some creeping thing out of its hole. 
Whereas Aratus, not by force of arms, but 
lawfully and by his virtue, lived in posses- 
sion of a firmly settled command, wearing 
the ordinary coat and cloak, being the com- 
mon' and .declared enemy of all tyrants, and 
has left behind him a noble race of descend- 
ants surviving among the Grecians to this 
'•day; while those occupiers of citadels and 
maintainers of body-guards, who made all • 
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this use of arms and g^tes and bolts to pro- 
tect their lives, in ‘Some few cases i>erliaps 
escaped, like the hare from tfte hunters; but 
in no instance have we either liouse or 
family, or so much as a tomb to which any ' 
respect is shown, remaining to preserve the 
memory of any one of them. 

Against this Aristippus, therefore, Aratiis 
made many open and many stxjret atUmipts, 
whilst lie endeavored to tiike Argos, though 
without g^access ; once, particularly, clap- 
ping scaling ladders in tlie night t^ the 
wall, he desperately got up u|K>n it with a 
few’ of Jiis sf)ldiers, and killed the guards 
that o{)pos<‘d ill rn. Hut flie day nj>|>t*aring, 
the tyrant s»*t upon him on all hamls, whilst 
the Argives, as if it ha<l not been tlndr lib- 
erty that was cont(*nded for, hut some Ne- 
mean game going on for which it w jis their 
privilege to assign the priz<‘, like fair and 
impartial judges, sat hjoking on in great 
quietness. Aratus, fighting bravely, w.us 
run throtjgh the thigh with a lance, yet In* 
maiiitaiin'd his groimd against the enemy 
till niglit, and. had he l)t*«*i» ahl<‘ to go on 
and hold out«that night also, lie ha<l gaiin‘d 
his point; for the tyrant tlnmglit of nothing 
but flying, ami ha<l already sliipjKjd most of 
his goods. Hut Aratus. liaving no intelli- 
gence of this, and wanting w’at<*r, being dis- 
abled himself by his wound, retreate<! witli 
his soldiers. ,, 

Despairing henceforth t<i do any good this 
way, he fell openly with his ai” w into .\r- 
golis, and plundered it, and, in a tierce battle 
with Aristippus^ near the river ( hares, he 
was a(!eiised of having witlidrawn f>utof the 
fight, find thereby abandoned the victory. 
For whereas one part of his army had un- 
mistakably got tlie better, and was pursuing 
tlie enemy at a good distance* from him, be 
yet retreat<*d incoirfusion into his camp, not 
so much becau.se he w’as overpressed by thos<* 
with whom he was engaged, as out mis- 
trust of siurce.ss and through a panic fear. 
But when the otln r wing, returning from the 
pursuit, show’ed thems^*lves extremely vexed, 
that though they had put the enemy to fligjit 
and killed many more of his men than they 
had l<)st. yet those that were in a manner 
conquered should ereA a trophy as crin.pier- 
ors, lx*ing mucliTshamed he resolved to fight 
them again ab<mt the trophy, and the next 
day but one drew up liis army to give them 
battle. Hut. f^rcei\ing that they were rein- 
forced with fresh tr<>o[>s. and came on with 
better courage than h< fore, he durst not 
hazard a fight, but retired, and sent to re- 
quest if truce to burv his dead. However, 
by his dexterity in dealing personally w’Hh 
men and managing political affairs, and f>y 
his general favor, ne excused and obliterated 
this fault, and brought in CI^n» to the 
Achaean association, and celebrated the Ne- 
mean games at Cleonae, as the proper and 
MDQore ancient place for them. The games 


w’ere also celebrated by the Argives at the 
‘same time, which gave the lirst occasion 
to the violation of the privilege of safe Con- 
duct and immunity always gi'anted to those 
' that came to compete for the prizes, the 
.Vclueaus at that time selling as enemies all 
tlu>se they caught gt‘inj| tlmiugh their coim- 
try after joining in tlie games at Argtis. So 
vehement and implacable a liater was he of 
the tyrants. 

Not long after, having notice that Aristip- 
juis ha<i a ilesigu U|h)ii Cleoiue, hut was 
afraid of him, U'cause ho then was staying 
ill C’oriiith, he assembleii an army by public 
pn>el:imation, niid, commanding them to take 
aU>ug with them pniviHion for Kev«‘ral days, 
he iiiarehed to ( ’eiiehrem, hoping by this 
.stratagem to enfit'e Ari.stippus to fall ui>fm 
Clcoiue, when he .sup|M>.sed Mm far enough 
off. And .HO it haj)pciietl, for he immediately 
brought his forc<*s against it from Argos. 
Hut .\ratu.H. returning from Cenchr<*io to 
(’orintii in the tlusk of tlie evening, ami set- 
ting posts of his triM)pH in all tln^ road.s, led 
on the Aelneaiis, wlm follow’t*d in such good 
onler ami w i^li so much sjvecd ami alacrity, 
that they wen* umlis(M>ver«*d by AristijipuH, 
not only whilst upon their march, hut even 
when they got, still in the night, iiitoCleonw, 
and drew up in or<h‘r of batth*. As soon as 
it was morning, tin* gates being opened ami 
the trumpets sounding, In* fell u|>ou the enemy 
with great cries ami fury, rout’d them at 
once, and kej>t elose in ])UrHuit, following 
the course which lie most iniagim*d Aristipims 
would cln)OHe, iliere l>eing many turiis tliat 
might l»e taken. Ami .ho the chase lasted as 
far as My<‘en;r'. wiieie the tyrant was shiiii 
by a<!ertain (’retail <!alle«l I'ragiscu.s, as Dinias 
n*|M)rt.H. (>1 the coinnion sohliers, there f«*Il 
above fifteen Inindred. Vet thougli Aratus 
had obtained so great a victory, and that too 
without tin* loss of a man, he could m»t make 
himH4*If master of Argos nor s<*t it at lilierty, 
because* Agia.H ami tin* younger Aristom.ichus 
got into the town with some of the king’s 
forces, ami sei/ed upon the government. 
However, by ibis exploit In* HjKfSled tlTe scoffs 
and jests of those that flatt«*red the tyrants, 
and in their raillery wf) ild say that Uio 
Achaaen general was usually trouliled with a 
looseness when he* was to flight a battle, that 
the sound of a triirnjK*t struck hi^i with a 
♦Irowsiness and a giddiness, and that when 
he had drawn np his army ami given tho 
word, h# used tr> ask his lieut^uiants and 
officers whether there was any further need of 
his presence now the die was cast, and then 
went aloof, await the result at a distance. 
For indeed theJo^ stories were so generally 
listened U, that, when the philosophers dis- 
puted whether U) have one’s heart beat and 
to change color upon any apparent datiger 00 
an argument of tear, or rather of some dis** 
’temperature and chilliness of bodily consti- 
tution, Aratus was always quoted as a good 
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general, who was always thus aifectcd in time^ 
of battle. 

Having thus despatched Aristippus, he 
advised with himself how to overthrow Ly- 
diades, the MegalOpoli tan, who held usurped 
power over his country. This person was 
naturally of a generous temper, and not in- 
sensible of true honor, and had been led into 
this wickedness, not by the ordinary motives 
of other tj'rants, licentiousness and rapacity, 
but being young, and stimulated with the de- 
sire of glory, he had let his mind be unwari- 
ly prepossessed with the vain and false ap- 
plauses given to tyranny, as some happy 
and glorious thing. But he no sooner seized 
the government, than he grew weary of the 
pomp and burden of it. And at once emu- 
lating the tranquillity and fearing the policy 
of Aratus, he Itook the best of resolutions, 
first, to free himself from hatred and fear, 
from soldiers and guards, and, secondly, to 
be the public benefactor of his country. And 
sending for Aratus, he resigned the govern- 
ment, and incorporated his city into the 
Achaean community. The Achaeans, ap- 
plauding this generous actiop, chose him 
their general; upon which, desiring to out- 
do Aratus in glory, amongst many other 
uncalled-for things, he declared war against 
the Lacedaemonians; which Aratus oppos- 
ing was thought to do it out of envy; 
and Lydiades was the second time cho- 
sen general, though Aratus acted openly 
against him, and labored to have the office 
conferred upon another. For Aratus himself 
had the command every other year, as has 
been said. Lydiades, however, succeeded so 
well in- his pretensions, that he was thrice 
chosen general, governing alternately, as did 
Aratus; but at last, declaring himself his 
professed enemy, and accusing him fre- 
quently to the Achgeans, he was rejected, and 
fell into contempt, people now seeing that it 
was a contest between a counterfeit and a 
true, unadulterated virtue, and, as AEsop 
tells us that the cuckoo once, asking the 
little Jjirds why they flew away from her, 
was answered, because they feared she 
would one day prove a hawk, so Lydiades’s 
former tyranny still cast a doubt upon the 
reality of his cbange. 

But Aratus gained new honor in the .®to- 
lian wara For the Achaeans resolving to fall 
upon the JEtolians on the Megarian confines, 
and Agis also, the Lacedaemonian king, 
who came to their assistance* withtan army, 
encouraging them to fight, Aratus opposed 
this determination. And patiently enduring 
many reproaches, many scoffs and jeerings 
at his soft and cowardly temper, he w'Ould 
not, for any appearance of disgrace, aban- 
don what he juaged to be the true common 
advantage, and suffered the enemy to pass 
over Geranea, into Peloponnesus without a 
battle. But when, after they had passed by,* 
news came that they had suddenly captured 


Pellene, he was no longer the same man 
nor would he hear ‘of any delay, or wait to 
draw together liis whole force, but marched 
towards the enemy, with such as he had 
about him to fall upon them, as they were 
indeed now much less formidable through 
the intemperances and disorders commit-' 
ted in their success. For as soon as they 
entered the city, the common soldiers dis- 
persed and went hither ^d .thitht‘r into 
the houses, quarrelling ana fighting with 
one i^nother about the plunder, and the 
officers and commanders were running about 
after the wives and daughters of tl^ Pellen- 
ians, on whose hSads they their own 
helmets, to mark each man his prize, and 
prevent another from seizing it. And in 
this posture were they when news came that 
Aratus was ready to fall upon them. And 
in the midst of the consternation likely to 
ensue in the confusion they were in, before 
all of them heard of the danger, the outmost 
of them, engaging at the gates and in the 
suburbs with the Achceans, were already 
beaten and put to flight, and as they came 
headlong back, filled with theit panic those 
who were collecting and advancing to their 
assistance. 

In this confusion, one of the captives, 
daughter of Epigethes, a citizen of repute, 
being extremely handsome and tall, hap- 
pened to be sitting^n the temple of Diana, 
placed there by the ccftirrnander of the band 
of chosen men, who had taken her and put 
his crested helmet upon her. She, hearing 
the noise, and running out^to see what was 
the matter, stood in tlie temple gates, look- 
ing down from above ujion those that fought, 
having the helmet upon her head; in which 
posture she seemed to the citizens to be 
something more than human, and struck fear 
and dread into the enetnyj^who believed it 
to be a divine apparition; so that they lost 
all courage to defend themselves. But the 
Bellenians tell us that the image of Diana 
stands usually untouched, and when the priest- 
ess happens at anytime to remove it to some 
other place, nobody dares look upon it, 
but all turn their faces from it; for not only 
is the sight of it terrible and hurtful to man- 
kind, but it makes evbn tl^ trees, by which 
it happens to be carried, become barren and 
cast their fruit. This image, therefore, they 
say, the priestess produced atjfehat time, and 
holding it directly in the facjes of the ASto- 
lians, made them lose their reason and judg- 
ment. But Aratus mentions no such thing 
in his commentaries, but says, that, having 
put to flight the iFtolians, and failing in 
pell-mell with them into ‘the city, he drove 
them out by main force, and killed seven 
hundredpf them. And the action was ex- 
tolled one of the most famous exploite, 
and Timanthes the painter made a pic- 
ture of the battle, giving by his composition 
a most lively representation of it. 
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But many great nations and potentates virtue, when upon the death of Demetrius 
combining against* the Achteans, Aratiis iin- they attempted to rcHxiver their liberty, oall- 
mediately treated for friendty arrangements e<i fiim in to tlieir assisttince; and although 
with the ^^tolians, and, making use of tlie at that time another person was general of 
assistance of Paiitaleon, the most tK>werful the Aelneans. ami he himself had long kept 
man amongst them, he not only made a his bo<i with a sickness, yet, rather than fail 
peace, but an alliance between them ami the j the city in a time of heed, he was can ietl 
Achapans. Buk being desirous to free the thither in a litter, and helped to persuade 
Athenians, he got in to disgrace and ill-repnt(' 1 Diogenes thegovernor to deliver up thePiranis 
ainon^ the Aclvipans, because, notwithstand- ! Munvcliia, Salamis, and Suniuintotho Atbo- 
iug the^isnce*and suspension of arms made nians in consideration of a hundred and fifty 
betwt‘en them and the Afacetlonians, he had ; talents, of which Aratns himself contribub*<l 
attempUnl to take the Pirteus. lie denies twenty to tin* city. ITixm this, the ^I'^gine* 
this fa(;^ in his commenUiries, and lavs the tans ami the llermionians irnnu'tliab'ly join- 
blame on Ki^finiis, by ^fllose assistance he | ed the Aclneans. ami the gn'atest j^art of 
took Acro-t'orinthus. alh‘ging that In* upon j Arcmiia entered their oonfederaey ; and the 
his own private account attacked the Pineiis. j Macedonians b«‘ing occupied with various 
and, his ladders ha})pening to break, being ! wars upon tln*ir own confines and with tlieir 
hotly pursued, hu call«‘d out U|V)n Aratus as ; neighbors, tin* Aclnean Ibe ^Ktoli- 

if present, by which means deceiving the en- aiis also being in alliance with them, rose to 
emy, he g«>t safely otT. I'his excuse, how- great heiglit . 

ever, sounds v(‘rv improbable; for it is m>t Put Aratus, still bent on efTecting bis old 
in any way likely that Krginus, a private project, ami imj'atient that tyranny sbonld 
man and a SM*ian stranger, should conceive j muiiitain itself in so m'ar a city as Argos, 
in his miml so great an atternjit, without ; sent to Aristomaehus to persuadi? him to re- 
Aratus at hi, back, to tell him how and when i stoie liberty that city, and b> as.s()(‘iate it 
to mtilife it, ami to supply him with the 1 to the A<rha'ans, and that, following bydiii- 
ineans. Nor was it twice or thrice, but j des’s example, he shoul<l rather choos<* to bo 
Very often, that, like an oltstinat** lover, he i the general of a great naf ion, wit h esteem ami 
repeated hi.< attempts on tlu* Pira*u.'<, and ! Inmor, than the tyrant of one city, with con- 
was so far from Ix'ing diseourage«l by his timial hatnsl aud danger. Aristomaehus 
di.sapi>ointment.s, that iys missing iiis hopes slighted not the luevisage. but <lesin*d Aratus 
but narrow ly wius an’iacentive to him to pro- to send him fif ty talents, with w hich ho niiglit 
ceed the nmre ' boldly in a lie’- trial. One pay off the .soldiers, lu the mean time, whilst 
time amongst the r<‘.sl, in making liis escape tie* money was ’>roviding. Lydiades, iieing 
tlirougli tJi«r 'J'liriasian plain. In* jmt his h*g then general, aud extianiiely ambitioiyi that 
out of joint, aud was fnrci-d to submit to this advantage uiiglit S‘‘em to be of his pro- 
many operations with the knif<* before ho curing for tin’ Aelueaiis. aeeused Aratus to 
was cured, sr> that f<ir a long time Ik; wa.s Aristouiaebu.^i. as f»ne that bore an iiree«)neila- 
carrie«l in a litter to tie* wars. bin hatr»'d to tiie tyrants, and, j>erMuading him 

And when Antigoiiu.s was dead, and to coinmit the affair t-o his managomeiit, ho 
Dometriiis .succ<^*<le»I him in the kingdom, he | presented him to Hk; Aelui'ans. Put thero 
was more bent than ever iijK»n Athens, and in | tho Aclueau council gave a manifc’st pro(d of 
g^ieral fpiito desjiised tho Maoedoiiiaii.s, ’ tie* great <’redit Aratus had witli them and 
And so, being overthrown in battle near Phy* ; the goo«l-w ill they bore him. For when he, 
lacia by Pithv.s, lJ*'metrius’s general, and in auger, sjsjke against Aristoinmdius’s being 
there being a v<*ry .strong report that he was adriiitb'd into the ns.sociation, jhey 
either taken or slain. 1 fiogenes. tlie governor : the pro)M>sal, but when he was afb;rw;trds 
of the Pira*us, sent letters to Corinth, com- paeili« <I ami came himself and H|K)ko in its 
nianding Uio Aclijeans to quit that citv, see- j favor, they vot<r<i every thing cheorfiilly and 
iiig Aratus was dead. • When these letters ; readily, and decreed that tho Ar^^ives and 
came to C’oriiith,*JVratus hapfs?ne<l to be there j Phliasians should l»e incor|xjrat<id mU> their 
in person, so that Diogenes’s messengers be- , commonwealth, and the next year tbey chose 
ing sutficientiy mocked and deriderl, were ; Aristomaehus general. He, being in good 
forced to retArn to their master. King i cretlit with the Ach;e.’»us, was very aesimus to 
Demetrius himself also 8<*nt a ship, wherein va^ie Laconia, and for that purfioso sent for 
Aratus was to be brought to him in chains. ! Aratu.s from Athens. Aratus wrote to him 
And the Athenians, exceeding all fiossible to dissuade him as far as he could from that 
fickleneas of flattery t^» the Macedonians, , expedition, being very unwilling tho Aoh- 
crowned themselvdk with garlands ujxm the , amris should Ihj engaged in a quarrel with 
first news of his death. And so in anger he Cleomen », who was a daring niaii, and mak- 
went at once and invaded Attica, and pene- ingextraordiiian' advances to power. Bu^ 
trated as far as the Academy, but *then suf- Aristomachas resolving to go on, he obey««l 
faring himself to be pacified, he did no fur- and served in person on wjiieh occasion he 
ther act of hostility. And the Athenians hindered Aristomaehus from fighting a battle 
jpfterwards, coming to a due sense of his when Cleomraes came upon them at FaUan- 
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tium ; and for this act was accused by Lydi- 
ades, and, coming to an open ^conflict with 
him in a contest for the office of general, he 
carried it by the show of hands, and was 
chosen general the twelfth time. 

This year, being routed by Cleomenes near 
the Lycaeum, he fled, and, wandering out of 
the way in the night, was believed to be slain; 
and once more it was confidently reported so 
throughout all Greece. He, however, having 
escaped this danger and rallied his forces, 
was not content to march off in safety, but, 
making a happy use of the present conjunct- 
ure, when nobody dreamed of any such thing, 
he fell suddenly upon the Mantineans, allies 
of Cleomenes, ‘and, taking the city, put a 
arrison into it, and made the stranger in- 
abitants free of the city; procuring, by this 
means, those «ad vantages for the beaten 
Achaeans, which, being conquerors, they 
would not easily have obtained. The Lace- 
daemonians again invading the Megalopolitan 
territories, he marched to the assistance of 
the city, but refused to give Cleomenes, who 
did all he could to provoke him to it, any op- 
portunity of engaging him ii^ a battle, nor 
could be prevailed upon by the Megalopoli- 
tans, who urged him to it extremely. For 
besides that by nature he was ill-suited for 
set battles, he was then much inferior in num- 
bers, and was to deal with a daring leader, 
still in the heat of youth, while he himself, 
now past the prime of courage and come to 
a chastised ambition, felt it his business to 
maintain by prudence the glory, which he 
had obtained, and the other was only aspir- 
ing to by forwardness and daring. 

So that-though the light-armed soldiers had 
sallied out and driven the Lacedjemonians as 
far as their camp, and had come even to their 
tents, yet would not Aratus'lead his men 
forward, but, posting himself in a hollow 
water-course in the way thithel*, stopped and 
prevented the citizens from crossing this. 
Lydiades, extremely vexed at wffiat was going 
on, and loading Aratus with reproaches, en- 
treated the horse that together with him they 
would second them that had the enemy in 
chase, and not let a certain victory slip out 
of their hands, nor forsake him that was go- 
in^ to venture his life for his country. And 
being reinforced with many brave men that 
turned ftfter him, he charged the enemy’s 
right wing,and routing it followed the pursuit 
without measure or discretion, letting his 
eagerness and hopes of glory tempts him on in- 
to broken ground, full of planted fruit-trees 
and cut up with broad ditches, where, being 
engaged by Cleomenes, he fell, fighting gal- 
lantly the noblest of battles, at the gate of his 
country. The rest, flying back to their main 
body and troubling the ranks of the full-armed 
infantry, put the whole armv to the rout. Ara- 
tus was extremely blamed, being suspected to 
have betrayed Lydiades, and was constrained 
by the Ach8eans,who withdrew in great anger, 


to accompany them to iEgium, where they 
called a council, and decreed that he should no 
longer be furnished with money, nor have any 
more soldiers hired for him, but that, if ha 
would make war, he should pay them him- 
self. 

This affront he resented so far as to re- 
solve to give up the seal and lay down the 
office of general; but upon second thoughts 
he found it best to have patmnce, arfd pres- 
ently marched with the Acn^an.j /p Ofcho- 
menus and fought a battle with Megistonus, 
the step-father of Cleomenes, where he got 
the victory, killing three hundred jnen and 
taking Megistonus prisoner.-- But whereas 
he used to be chosen general every other 
year, when his turn came and he was called 
to take upon him that charge, he declined it, 
and Timoxenus was chosen in his stead. 
The true cause of wdiich was not the pique 
he was alleged to have taken at the people, 
but the ill circumstances of the Achseau 
affairs. For Cleomenes did not now invade 
them gently and tenderly as hitherto, as one 
controlled by the civil authorities, but 
having killed the Ephors, divided the lands, 
and made * many of the stranger residents 
free of the city, he was responsible to no 
one in his government; and therefore fell in 
good earnest upon the Achajftris, and put 
forward his claim to the supreme military 
command. Wherptfore Aratus is much 
blamed, that in a stormy and tempestuous 
time, like a cowardly pilot, he should forsake 
the helm, when it was even perhaps his 
duty to have insisted, whe^ier they would or 
no, on saving them ; or if he thought the 
Aclijean affairs desperate, to have yielded all 
up to Cleomenes, and not to have let Pelo- 
ponnesus fall once again into barbarism with 
Macedonian garrisons, and Acro-Corinthus 
be occupied with Illyric aind»Gaulish soldiers, 
and, under the specious name of Confeder- 
ates, to have made those masters of the cities 
whom he had held it his business by arms 
and by policy to baffle and defeat, and, in 
the memoirs he left behind hind, loaded with 
reproaches and insults. And say that Cleo- 
menes was arbitrary and tyrannical, yet was 
he descended from the Heraclidse, and 
Sparta was his counL-y, the obscurest citizen 
of which deserved to be’ preferred to the 
generalship before the best of the Macedo- 
nians bv those that had any. regard to the 
honor of Grecian birth. Besides, Cleomenes 
sued for that command over ‘the Achaeans as 
one that w'ould return the honor of that title 
with real kindnesses to the cities; whereas 
Antigonus, being declared absolute general 
by sea and land, would tfbt accept the office 
unless Acro-(?orinthus were by special agree- 
ment put into his hands, following the 
example of '^sop’s hunter; for he would nol 
get up and ride the Achaeans, who desir^ 
him so to do, and offered their backs to hint 
by embassies and popular decrees, till, by| 
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gmrrison and hostages, they had allowed him 
to bit and bridle them. Aratus exhausts all 
his powers of speech to s)i#w the necessity 
that was u|.on him. But Polybius writevS, 
that long before tliia, and before there was 
any necessity, apprehemliiig the daring 
temper of Cleoinenes, he coiniiuinieated 
i^^Secretly with .ryuigonus, and that he hatl 
beforehand ]>revailed with the .Megalo|H)Ii- 
tans t<1 press thi* Aclneans to crave aid fn>m 
Antigoimsf ToV they were the most harass- 
ed by the war, Cletnnenes continually plun- 
dering aiul ransacking their country.* Anti 
60 writes also Phylarehus, who. unle.ss see- i 
ended T»y tie* Hestiinony of Polybius, wouM 
not be altogftlu^r enMlitetl ; for he is sei/.etl i 
with eiitluisiasm w licn In* st> iiuieli as speaks 
a word of ('l*‘<)iiienes, ami as it Ini were j 
phsadiug, not w^riting a history, goes on l 
throui'liuut defending the one aiul accusing j 
tlie rilher. ! 

The Ai lneahs, therefore, lost Mantiin‘a. ; 
which was recovere<l by C'leoinciies, ami 
being beaten in a great tight near Ileeatom-; 
bannn, so general was tin* eonsteruati«»n, tl»at i 
they iinnuMkately sent to Cleoinenes to ! 
desire*hiin to come u> Argos and take the i 
command upon him. Hut Aratus. as .soim I 
as he ninh*iNtooil tliat In* was coming, and | 
was u'd as far as Lerna w ith his troops, | 
fearing tin* result, sent ambassadtns to liim, 
to re(pn-st liim to conn* aecompanied with 
three, hundred. only; friend" and confed- 

erates. and, it - he mi.strnste*! any thing. In* 
should receive ln*stages. I'j m which Cdeo- 
lueiies. saving ^his was mere lU'M'kerv and i 
alirout, went away, sending a lett<‘r to the! 
Aclueaus full of re]*roacln*s and accu.sation j 
again>L Aratus. Ami Aratus also w roti* | 
letters against ('leomeiies; and bitter revil- | 
ings and railleries were current on l>oth I 
hands, U(»t s)>agug»<*ven llieir marriage.s ami ^ 
wives. IIereu|Mm Cleoinenes sent a herald | 
to declare war against tin* Aclueaus, and in ; 
the mean time missed very narrowly of j 
taking Sievon by treachery. rurning olT at 
a little distance, he attacked and took ' 
relleiie, which the AcluCiUi general aban- j 
doned. ami not long after took also I’iienen.s 
and l% nt< leiim. 'I'hen imrm«liat»*ly the | 
Argive.s volniitarily j#im*d w ith him, ami the ; 
Phlia.siau.s reta^ed a garris<in, an 1 in .••hort ; 
nothing among all their new ac^ui.silions • 
held hnn to the Achaeans. Aratus was en- j 
compassed cib every side with clamor ami 1 
confusion ; he' saw the whole of Peloj>f>ii- j 
ne.sus shaking' around him, and the citie.s ; 
everywhere set in revolt by men de.sirou.s of i 
innoVs^ioius. 

For indeed no place remained quiet or | 
Batisfietl with the present condition; even j 
among.st the Sicyonians aiiftt Cpnnthianaj 
themselves, many were well khow'u U> .have j 
had private conferences with Cleoinenes, j 
who long since, out of desire to make thein-*j 
selves masters of their several cities, had | 


j been discontented wdth the present order of 
j things. Aratus, having absolute jHiwer given 
him t-o bring tliese to condign punishment, 
executed a.s many of them as he could find 
at Sicyon. but going about to find them out 
i ami punish tlicm at Corinth also, lie irritated 
I the pi*oplt\ alrcatly uiwiound in feeling and 
I weary of the Aclneaii government. So 
I cttllectiug tumultuously in the temple of 
I AjHdIo. they sent for .\ratus, having deter- 
mim‘d takt* or kill him hefore Hn‘y hmko 
out int4> open revolt. He came accordingly, 
Icatling his ln>r.se in his hand, as if lie sus- 
jM'cted luithing. 'riien .several leaping up 
and accusing aiul rc]>roachiug him, with 
mild woials ami a settled counteiniiice ho 
l>ade them .sit down, and not stand crying 
(Hit ii|»on him in a di.sorderly manner, d(*sir- 
ing, al.scf, that tlios»‘ that' jv(‘re about the 
dt>«»r might be let in, and saying so, he 
.stejqx'd out cpiietly, as if he would giv(^ hi.s 
hor.s(‘ to .somebotly. ('leariiig himself thus 
of the crowd, .'iml .sp<‘aking witliout discom- 
posure to the Coriutliians that In* m'*t. 0(»m- 
manding them to go to .\jt(*lio*.s temple, ami 
being now, l>efore they were awar<‘, got near 
to llie eila«ft*l, he leaped upon his horse, 
and (Munmanding Cleopater, tlie gov(‘rnor 
of tin* garri.son, to havi* a .spet'ial cari* of his 
eliarge. In* gallopi'd to Sieyon, f4»llovv(‘d by 
tliirty <»f bis soldiers, t In* rest I«*aving him 
and shifting for tlieinseivcH. And not long 
after, it being known that In* was fi-'d, the 
Corinthians pnr.sin*d liim, but not overtaking 
him, tiny immediat»*ly sent f(*r Cl(*omenes 
and d<*liv«*i**d u)» tin* eity to him, wh(f, ln>w- 
nv(*r. tliouglit nothing tln*y could give was so 
great a gain, as wits iJni loss of their having 
let Aratus ir**! away. N(*vertln*less, being 
strengt In ind )»y tin* ac.’ession of the people 
of tin* A( Ic. as it is called, who put their 
lowii.s into his hands. In? pr<nn*eded to ctirry 
a palisade and lines of circuinvallatiou 
.around the Acnef^orint hus. 

Hut Aratus Is/ing ;»rrived ut Sicyon, the 
b(»dy of tlnj Achaians then* fiocke(l to him, 
ainl. in an {i.ss**mbly th'*re. held, ho was 
cln)sen general with absolute ^xiwerfand hej 
took alH>ut him a gmird of liis own c.itiz(*n»/ 
it being now* three and thirty y»rars siiKaj ho 
first took a part in publi<* aftairs among tho 
AchteaiiH, having in that time be(*n tho 
cdiief man in enrdit and )K)wer of afi fireece; 
but ho was now de»erte<i on all hands, helt>- 
les.s and overf)Owered, drifting about amidst 
the wave.s and danger on the shatU-n-'d hulk 
of his native city. For the .^TitoHaiis, whom 
he applied to, d(*clined b) assist him in his 
distress, and the Ath<*nians, who were well 
affecUid to him, were diver b‘(l from lending 
him any succor by the authority of Ktjiclides 
and Micioii. Now whereiis ho had a house 
and profH*rty in Corinth, Clec/meriei meddled 
not with it, nor suffered^anybotiy else to do 
so, but calling for his friends and agents, he 
bade them hold thoiuselves responsible to 
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Aratus for every thing, as to him they 
would have to render their account; and 
privately he sent to him Tripylus, and after- 
wards Megistonus, his own step-father, to 
offer him, besides several other things, a 
yearly pension of twelve talents, which was 
twice as much as Ptolemy allowed him, for 
he gave him six; and all that he demanded 
was to be declared commander of the 
Achaeans, and together with them to have 
the keeping of the citadel of Corinth. To 
which Aratus returning answer that atfairs 
were not so properly in his power as he was 
in the power of them, Cleomenes, believing 
this a mere evasion, immediately entered the 
country of Sicyon, destroying all with fire 
and sword, and besieged the city three 
months, whilst Aratus held firm, aiid was in 
dispufft with himself whether he should call 
in Afttigohus upon condition of delivering 
'up the citadel, of Cprinth to him; for he 
would not lend him assistance upon any 
other tejms. , ‘ 

In th#' time the Acha3ans assembled 
at JEgiumL,^'and called for Aratus; but it was 
very hazardous for him to pass thither, while 
Cleomenes was encamped before Sicyon; 
besides, the citizens endeavored to stop him 
by their entreaties, protesting that they 
would not suffer him to expose himself to so 
evident danger, the enemy being so near ; 
the women, also, and children hung about 
him, weeping and embracing him as their 
common father and defender. But he, hav- 
ing comforted and encouraged them as well 
as he fiould, got on horseback, and being ac- 
companied with ten of his friends and his 
son, then a youth, got away to the sea-side, 
and finding vessels there waiting off the 
shore, went on board of them and sailed to 
Aigium to the assembly ; in which it was 
decreed that Antigonus should be called in 
to their aid, and should have the Acro- 
Gorinthus delivered to him. Aratus also 
sent his son to him with the other hostages. 
The Corinthians, extremely angry at this 
proceeding, now plundered his property, and 
gave his nousC^ as a present to Cleomenes. 

^ Antigonus being now near at hand with 
his army, consisting of twenty thousand 
Macedonian foot and one thousand three 
hundred horse, Aratus, with the Members of 
Council, \^ent to meet him by sea, and got, 
unobserved by the enemy, to Pegae, having 
no great confidence either in Antigonus or 
the Macedonians. For he was very^^ensible 
that his own greatness had been made out 
of the losses he had caused them, and that 
the first great principle of his public conduct 
had been hostility to the former Antigonus. 
But ^rceiving the necessity that was now 
upon nim, and the pressure of the time, that 
loM and master oi those we call rulers, to 
be inexorable, he resolved to put all to the 
venture. So soon, 'therefore, as Antigonus 
was told that Aratus was coming up to him, 


he saluted the rest of the company after the 
ordinary manner, but him he received at 
the very first abroach with especial honor, 
and finding him afterwards to be both good 
and wise, admitted him to his nearer famil- 
iarity. For Aratus was not only useful to 
him in the management of great affairs, but 
singularly agreeable also as the private com- 
panion of a king in his recreations. And 
therefore, though Antigonuj^ was yoiitig, yet 
as soon as he observed the of the 

man to be proper for a prince's friendship, 
he mjtde more use of him than of any other, 
not only of the Achaeans, but also of the 
Macedonians that were about him. ^o that 
the thing fell out to him just as the god had 
foreshown in a sacrifice. For it is related 
that, as Aratus was not long before offering 
sacrifice, there were found .in the liver two 
gall-bags inclosed in the same caul of fat; 
whereupon the soothsayer told him that 
there should very soon be the strictest friend- 
ship imaginable between him and his great- 
est and most mortal enemies ; which pre- 
diction he at that time slighted, having in 
general no great faith in soothsayings and 
prognostications, but depending most upon 
rational deliberation. At an after time, 
however, when, things succeeding well in 
the war, Antigonus made a great feast at 
Corinth, to wliich he invited a great number 
of guests, and placecf.Aratus next above him- 
self, and presently calling for a coverlet, 
asked him if he did not find it cold, and on 
Aratus’s answering “ Yes, extremely cold,” 
bade him come nearer, so$ that wnen the 
servants brought the coverlet, they threw it 
over them both, then Aratus remembering 
the sacrifice, fella laughing, and told the king 
the sign which had happened to him, and the 
interpretation of it. But this fell out a good 
while after. ' ^ 

So Aratus and the king, xdighting their 
faith to each other at Pegae, immediately 
marched towards the enemy, wdth wliom 
they had frequent engagements near the city, 
Cleomenes maintaining a strong position, 
and the Corintliians making a very brisk de- 
fence. In the mean time, Aristoteles the 
Argive, Aratus’s friend, sent privately to 
him to let him know, that he would cause 
Argos to revolt, if he would 6orae thither in 
person with some soldiers. Aratus acquaint- 
ed Antigonus, and, taking fifteen hundred 
men with him, sailed in boats along the 
shore as quickly as he could from the Isth- 
mus to Epidaurus. But the Argives had 
not patience till he could arrive, but, mak- 
ing a sudden insurrection, fell upoif Cleo- 
menes’s soldiers, and drove them into the 
citadel. Cleomenes having news of this, 
and fearing lest, if the enemy should posseM 
themselves of Argos, they might cut off his 
retreat home, leaves the Aero- Corin thus and 
<4narches away by night to help his men* 
He got thither first, and beat off the enemy, « 
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t it Aratas appearing not long after, and makes it, as Simonides says, sweet and some- 
e king approaching with his forces, he re- thing excusable, being Uie profH r thing, in 
areated to Mantiiiea, upoii^^hioh all the the mind’s }>ainful and inflamed condition, 
lities again came over to the Acha'ans, ami to give alJeviation and relief. But for what 
kntigonus ttxjk possession of the Aero- was afterwai*«ls done to that city, Aratus 
lorinthus. Aratus, being chosen gciieml cannot In* defended on aiiv groum( either of 
|ly the Argives, pt*rsuadcxl them Ui make a n^ason or iiect ssity. For the A rgives having 
liwseiit to Antigoiuis of the proix*rty of the ha<l the city besUiwedon tiiein by Antigonua, 
■rants and the traitors. As for ArisPniiii/- and resolving to p«'ople it, h«» b<*ing then 
II us, After liaviygput hifti to the rack in the | chosen as the new' founder, ainl being gener- 
tow n oi^ Ot'ntflirea?, they drowned him in the ill at that time, decreed that it sliouM no 
ff , lor which, more than any thing else, ! longer calle<l Mantinea, but Antigtmea, 
atttfi W'as reproached, that he couKi snff»‘r i which name it still bears. So that he may 
man Jo be m lawlessly put to death, who j be said to have been the cause that the old 
ras no bad man, had bi*en one of Ids long ; memory of the “ beautiful Montinea ’* has 
equaintance, and at his |w>rsnasion had ab- ' been wholly axtiiigidslnxl, and the city to 
icated his jKiwer, and aiinextHl the city to ■ this day has the name of the de-.stn)yer and 
HOe Achicans. I slayer of its citizens. 

And already the blame of the other things I After this, (Meomenes, luring 'bvefthrdwn 
tkat were done began to be laid to bis ac- I in a great bal(h‘ near Sellasia, forsook 
40Otint ; a.s that they so lightly gave up I ami fled into Kgypt, and AntigonuS,' havtiig 
Corinth U> Antigonns, as if it had be n an shown all manner of kindness kud fair-deal- 


inconsiderable vilkige; that they hat! sulTer- 
odh im, after first sacking (>reli<um*nus, tli**n 
to put into it a Maced»)iiian ganis<»n : that 
the y made f,^decrec that nr* letters nor em- 
bassy *shou Id be sent to any other king with- 
out the consent of Antigonns, that they w<*re 
forced to furidsh pay and jirf»vi.si(»n for tin* 
Jifacixlonian soldiers, ami celebrated sacri- 
fices, processions, and games in honor of 
Antigonus, Aratns's cjL^iz(‘ns setting the ex- 
Anqile ami ri'ceivi’ng'^ Antigonns, who was 
lodged and eUtertiiined at Arr<us’s lifnisi*. ! 
All these things they treated as his fault, I 
not knowing thjit having om e jmt tin* reins i 
into Antigonus^s hands, afni let himself be 
borne by the impetus of regal j tower. In* was 
CO longer master of any tiling but om* single 
voice, the liberty of which it was not so v<*r/ 
cafe for him to use. For it was very plain 
that Aratii.s wi«s /nuch troubled at several 
things, its apjM'ared by the business about 
the statues. For Antigonus rejilaced the , 
•tatiies of the tyrants of Argos that bad ' 
throw’ll down, ami on the contrary | 
jttirew down the statues of all those that had I 
[’taken the Acro-Corintlius, except that of | 
Aratus, nor could Aratus, by all bis entrea- 1 
ties, dissuade him. Also, the usage <tf the 
^antineans by the /tchnr*ans seeimxl i. >t in 
liccordance witlT the Grecian feelings and 

I anners. For being masters of their city 
r the help of Antigonus. they put U> death 
e chief amllpiost m ted nieii amongst them; 
id of the rest, some they sold, others they 
nt, bound in fetters, into Macedonia, and 
ade slaves of their wives and children; 
idoFthe money thus raised, a third part 
ey divided among themselves, and the 
her two thirds were distributed arnoiyj the I 
acedonians. And this might* seotn to have 
?en justified by the law of retaliation-; for 
dthongh it be a barbarous thing for men of 
fee same nation and blood Bins to deal witlf 
fee another in their fury, yet necessity 


I ing to Aratus, retir»'d into Macedonia. 

I 'Miere, falling sick, he sent the heir 

Of the kingdom, into BeloponnesiMI^ being 
y<*t scarce a youth, commanding him to fol- 
l<»w abov<* all the counsel of Aratas, to com- 
municate with tin* cities through him, and 
through him to iiiak** acquaintamM* with the 
I Aclijcans : and Aratu.s, reridving him accord- 
ingly, so managed him a.s to send him back 
to Mae 4 *don botli w ell alTech‘d U) himself and 
full of ilesire ami ambition tf) tak(? an honor- 
able part in t)'e atTairs of (JreixM*. 

Wlieii Antigonn. was dea<l, the .^^Udians, 
<|eKpi.sing the siotli and negligence of the 
Acha-ans, w ho having learnt U) b<* <h*fended 
by otln*i im n’s valor and to shelter th *111- 
selves niMh r I Ik* Macedonian arms, livetl in 
e.'Kse ami w it bout any discipline, now at- 
tempted to interfere in l*eIo|K)mieKUs. Ami 
plnmlering the land of Fatra* ami Dyrne in 
their way. they invaded Mess<*rm am! ravaged 
it; at whii’h Aratus being indignant, and 
fimling that 'rirnoxenns, then general, w^as 
hesitating and letting the time go by, being 
now on the t>ojnt of laying down ofllce, 
in which he liiiriself was clKmen t<) succeed 
liiiri, he anticipab*d the proper term by ftvfi 
d.avs, that he might bring . elief t^) the Mes- 
senians. And niiiMt<»ring the Aclucans, who 
were lK)th in their fs'rsons nnexercised in 
arms and in their mimls relaxedf^nd averse 
to war, be met with a def#*at at (’aphya. 
Having thus beg :»•> lie* war, as it seemed, 
with to^ much heat and passion, he then ran 
into the other extreme, cooling again and de- 
sponding so much, that he let pass and over- 
hiokerl many fair opf»ortuniti»*s of a^lvantage 
given ))y the jEjUdiaiis, and allowed them to 
run riot, as it wVre, throughout all Pelopon- 
nesus, with all manner of iiifxdence and licen- 
tiousness. Wherefore, holding forth their 
hands once more to the Macedonians, they 
invited and drew in I*hilip to intermeddle In 
the affairs of Greece, chiefly hoping, because 
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of his affection and trust that he felt for 
Aratus, they should find him easy-tempered, 
and ready to be managed as they pleased. 

But the king, being now persuaded by 
Apelles, Megaleas, and other courtiers, that 
endeavored to ruin the credit Aratus had 
with him, took the side of the contrary fac- 
tion and joined them in canvassing to have 
Eperatus chosen general by the Achaeans. 
But he being altogether scorned by the 
Achaeans, and, for the want of Aratus to 
help, all things going wrong, Philip saw he 
had quite mistaken his part, and, turning 
about and reconciling himself to Aratus, he 
was wholly his ; and his affairs now going on 
favorably both for his power and reputation, 
he depended upon him altogether as the au- 
thor of all his gains in both respects; Aratus 
hereby giving a •proof to the world that he 
was as good a nursing father of a kingdom as 
he had been of a democracy, for the actions 
of the king had in them the touch and color 
of his judgment and character. The moder- 
ation which the young man showed to the 
Lacedaemonians, who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure, and his affability to thg Cretans, by 
which in a hiw days he brought over the 
whole island to his obedience, and his expe- 
dition against the iEtolians, so womh^rfully 
successful, brought Philip reputation for 
hearkening to good advice, and to Aratus for 
giving it; for which things the. king’s fol- 
lowers envying him more than ever, and find- 
ing they could not prevail against him by 
their i^‘cret practices, began openly to abuse 
and affront him at the banquets and over 
their wine, with every kind of petulance and 
impudence ; so that once they threw stones at 
him as he was going back from supper to his 
tent. At which Philip being much offended, 
immediately fined them twenty talents and 
finding afterwards that they still went on dis- 
turbing matters and doing mischief in his af- 
fairs, he put them to death. 

But with his run of good success, prosper- 
ity began to puff him up, and various extrav- 
agant c^^sires l^egan to spring and show them- 
^^elves in his mind ; and liis natural bad 
inclinations, breaking through the artificial 
restraints he had put upon them, in a little 
time laid open and discovered his true and 
proper character. And in the first place, he 
privately injured the younger Aratus in his 
wife, wliich was not known of a geod while, 
because he was lodged and entertained at 
their house ; then he began to be more rough 
and un tractable in the domestic politics of 
Greece, and showed plainly that he was 
wishing to shake himself loose of Aratus 
This the Messenian affairs first gave occasion 
to suspect. For they falling into sedition, 
and Aratus being just too late with his suc- 
cors, Philip, who got into the city one day 
Defore him, at onee blew up the flame of 
contention amongst them, aslking privately, 
on the one hand, the Messenian generals, if 


I they had not laws whereby to suppress the 
insolence of the common people, and on the 
other, the leadefs of the people, whether they 
1 had not hands to help themselves against 
their oppressors. Upon which gathering 
courage, the officers attempted to lay hands 
on the heads of the people, and they on the 
other side, coming upon the officers with the 
multitude, killed them, and very near two 
hundred persons with them.% * 

Philip having committed this vflctedness, 
and dging his best to set the Messenians by 
the ears together more than before, Aratus 
arrived there, and both showed plaiqjy that 
he took it ill himsfjlf, and also he suffered 
his son bitterly to reproach and revile him. 
It should seem that the young man had an 
attachment for Pliilip, and so at this time 
one of his expressions to him was, that he 
no longer appeared to him thfe handsomest, 
but the most deformed of all men, after so 
foul an action. To all which Philip gave 
him no answer, though h\i seemed so angry 
as to make it expected he would, and though 
several times he cried out aloud, while the 
young man was speaking. BiA as for tlie 
elder Aratus, seeming to take all that ne said 
in good jxirt, and as if lie were by nature a 
politic character and had a good command 
of himself, he gave him his hand and led him 
out of the theatre, and carried him with him 
to the Ithoinatas, to ."ocrifice tli€‘re to Jupiter, 
and take a view of the place, for it is a post 
as fortifiable as the Acro-Corinthus, and, 
with a garrison in it, quite as .strong and 
as impregnable to the attacks of all around 
it. Philip therefore went up hither, and 
having offerefl sacrifice, receiving the entrails 
of the ox w'ith both his hands from the priest, 
he showed them to Aratus and Deim'trius 
the Pharian, i>resenting them sometimes to the 
one and sometimes to the other, asking them 
what they judged, by the tokens in the sac- 
rifi(H3, was to be done with the fort; was he 
to keep it for himself, or restore it to the 
Me.ssenians. Uemetrius laughed and an- 
swered, “ If you have in you" the soul of a 
soothsayer, you wdll restore it, but if of a 
prince, you will hold the ox by both the 
liorns, ” meaning to refer to Peloponnesus, 
which would be wholly in l)is powder and at 
his disposal if he added the Ithoinatas to the 
Acro-Corinthus. Aratus said not a word fora 
good while; but Philip entreating him to 
declare his opinion, he said “^lUnyand great 
hills are there in Crete, and many rocks in 
Boeotia and Phocis, and many remarkable 
strong-holds both near the sea and in the 
midland in Acarnania, and yet all tH^se peo- 
ple obey your orders, thougli you have not 
possessed yourself of any one of those places. 
Robbers nest’ themselves in rocks and preci- 
pices ; but the strongest fort a king can have is 
confidence and affection. These have opened 
to you the Cretan sea ; these make you mas- 
ter of Peloponnesus, and by the help of thes^ 
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ung as you are, are you become captain 
f the one, and lord of the^ther. ** While 
he was still speaking, Philip returned the 
entrails to the priest, and drawing Arutus 
to him by the hand, “Come, then, ” said he, 
“let us follow the same course ; “ as if he 
"elt himself forced by him, and obliged to 
pre up the towni. 

From this time Aratui^began to withdraw 
_om cour^ avKl fetired by degrees from Phil- 
|>^s company ; when he was preparing U) 
Inarch into Kpirus, and desired him Uiat he 
irould accompany him thither, lie excused 
limsel^ and slaved at l^ome, aj>prehending 
that he sliould g*d nothing but iliseredit by 
Jiaving any tiling to do witli liis actions. Hut 
%hen, afterwards, baving shamefully lost 
bis fleet against tlie Homans and miseani«‘d 
in all his (Icsigns,* lie rotnrin*d into Ptdopon- 
lie.sus, when* he tried oiie<* more to bep.nile 
tile Mi'sseniaiis* by bis artifices, am! failing in 
til is, be^an opfii^' to attack them ami U* 
ravage their country, then Aratus fell out 
with him dovvnriglit. and utterly renounceil 
his friendshi^>; for lie lia<l begun then to be 
fully a*vare of the injuries done ti> bis son in 
his wife, wliieli vexed him greatly, though he 
concealed them from his son, as he could but 
know he had been abused, without having 
iny means to revenge himself. For, iinleiMl, 
Philip s«‘ems to have bocn an instance of the 
gri*atest and strangt^stf ^ilteratioii of cliarae- 
ter ; after being a mild king and iiiod<*st and 
chaste youtli^ In; became a lasci ions man 
and most ciMiel tyrant ; tlioiigli in reality this 
was not ii change of his nature, but a bold 
uiimasking, when safe opjKU't unity came, of 
the evil inclinations wliirli his fear had for a 
long time made him <liHs«*fiibh*. 

For that the respect he at the beginning 
bore to Aratus liad^a great alloy of fear and 
awe a]>]^ears e\^idently from what lie di<l to 
him at last. F»)r being <l»*.sirous U) put him 
to death, not thinking himself , whilst he was 
alive, to be properly free as a man, iiiucli l<*ss 
at liberty to do bis i>lea.sure as knigor tyrant, 
lie durst not attempt to do it by open force, 
but commanded d'aurion. one of bis captains 
and familiars, to make him away secretly by 
poison, if jK>ssible, in, his abseuce, 'raurion, 
therefore, maded^im.self intimab? with Aratus, 
and gave'hira a dose, not of \our strong and 
violent poi.sons, but such as cause gentle,^ 
feverish heat^ at first, and a dull cough, and 
so by degreefSbring on certain death. Ara- 
bus perceived what was done to him, but, 
knowing that it was in vain to make any 
words yf it, t>ore it patiently and w'ith silence, 
is if it had been some common and usual dis- 
temper. Only once, a friend of his being 
ivith him in his chamber, he spat some bh>oil, 
vhich his friend observing and won’dering at, 

* These, O Cephalon,'*said he, “ are the wages 
>f a king’s love.” 

Thus died he in AEgium, in his seventeenth | 
^neralship. The Achaeans were ver^' dextr- 


ous that he sliould be buried there w ith a 
funeral and monument suitable to hi.s life, 
but the Sicyoiiians treated it as a calamity to 
them if he were interred anywhere hut in 
their city, and prevailed wdth the Achieaus 
to grant them the di.sj>psal of the bnly. 

Hut there being an ancient law that no per- 
.son shouKl be buried within tlie walls of Undr 
city, ami besides the law also a strong relig- 
ions feeling aUmt it, they sent to Delphi to 
ask counsel of the Pythoness, who returned 
this answer: — 

, Sie\oii, whom oft he rescued, “ Whore,” you^ say, 
“Shnll we the relics of Aratus lav? ” 

1'ho s<»il that woiiJ«l luit li;{litiy o'er him rest, 

Or to Ik' iimler him w«uild fei‘l opprest, 

Were in the sight of earth and st'jis and skies unblest, 

Thisoraele beingbn)ught^ all the Aclneans 
were well ]deas(al at it, but t‘s]>ecdally (In* Sicy- 
onians, who, clianging their iiiouriiing into 
public joy, iiniiiediatelv fetclicd tlie body from 
-Kgiiim, and in a kiml of solemn procession 
bnuiglit it into flie city, being erowiu'd wdth 
garlands, ami arrayetl in white garments, 
with singing and ilamdiig, and, chof»sing a 
conspicuous ^>lace, they buriiul him there, as 
the buimler ami saviour of tJieir city. 'Pho 
place is to tliis day call<‘d Aratiiiin, aiid tliiTO 
tliey yearly make two soli'inn sacrifices to 
him, the one on (he day lie delivered the city 
from tyranny, being the fifth of tlie montfi 
I)a‘siiis, which tin* Athenians call Antheste- 
rion, and this sacritice they call Soferia; tho 
other in (Ik* month ( f his l»irth, \vhi<di is still 
retnenihered. Now tin* first of tlnsu* was 
performed by tin* ]>ri«*st of Jupiter Soter, tho 
second hy the j.riestof Aratus, wearing ah: nd 
aroiiiid liis ln*ad, not pure wliite, hut miiighul 
with purple, llynins were sung to the harp 
hy tin? singers of the feasts of Haechus; the 
procession vvas led un hy the president of tho 
public exercises, witli Un* boys ami young 
men; these were followed by the councillors 
wearing garlands, and other citizens such as 
pleased. Of these, observances, some, small 
traces, it is still rnatle a jMiint f»f religion not 
to iuiiit, on tln^ ajijKiinted jrlaysr-dmfc tho 
great«*st part of the ceremonies have througk 
time and other inbir veiling accidents b^n 

<lisu8e<l. 

And such, as history b'lls us, was the life 
and manners of the elder Aratus. And for 
the younger, his son, Philip, Sboiiiinably 
wicked by nature and a savage abuser of his 
imwer, gave him such mdsomms medicines, 
as thou0i they did not kill him imleeil, yet 
ma<ie him lose his sf‘iim.^s, and run into w*iid 
and absurd attempts and desire to do actions 
and satisfy ap}>etitos that were ridiculous and 
shkmeful. Hi, that his death, which happem^ 
to him while he was yet young and in tho 
flower of his age, cannot be so much esteeril#^ 
a niisfortune as a deliverance and end of his 
misery. However, Philip paid dearly, all 
through the rest of his life, lor these impious 
violations of friendship and hospitality. For, 
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being overcome by the Romans, he was forced 
to put himself wholly into Iheir hands, and, 
being deprived of his other dominions and 
surrendering all his ships except five, he had 
also to pay a fine of a thousand talents, and 
to give his son for hostage, and only out of 
mere pity he was suffered to keep Macedonia 
and its dependences; where continually put- 
ting-to death the noblest of his subjects and 
the nearest relations he had, he filled the 
whole kingdom with horror and hatred of him. 
And whereas amidst so many misfortunes he 


had but one good chance, which was the hav- 
ing a son of ggeat virtue and merit, him, 
through jealousy and envy at the honor the 
Romans had for him, he caused to be mur. 
dered, and left his kingdom to Perseus, who 
as some say, was not his own child, but sup- 
posititious, born of a sempstress called Gna- 
thflenion. This was he whom Paulus iEmil- 
ius led in triumph^and in whom end^ the 
succession of Antigonus’s lii^e ^nc^kingdom. 
But the posterity of Aratus continued still in 
our days at Sicyon and Pellene. 


AETAXERXES. 


The first Artaxerxes, among all the kings 
of Persia the most remarkable for a gentle 
and noble spirit, was siirnained the Long- 
handed, his right hand being longer than 
his left, and was the son of Xerxes. The 
second, whose story I am now writing, who 
had the surname of the Mindful, was the 
grandson of the former, by his daughter 
Pary satis, \vho brought Darius four sons, 
the eldest Artaxerxes, the next Cyrus, and 
two youilger than these, Ostanes and Oxa- 
thres. Cyrus took his name of the ancient 
Cyrus, as he, they say, had his from the 
sun, which, in the Persian language, is called 
Cyrus. Artaxerxes was at first called Arsi- 
cas; Itinon says Oarses; but it is utterly 
improbable that Ctesias (however otherwise 
he may have filled his books with a perfect 
farrago of incredible and senseless fables) 
should be ignorant of the name of the king 
’^ith whom he lived as his physician, attend- 
ing upon himself, his wife, his mother, and 
his children. 

Cyrus, from his earliest youth, showed 
something of a headstrong and velnunent 
character; Artaxerxes, on the other side, 
was gentler in every thing, and of a nature 
more yi^din^ and soft in its action. He 
<Jnarried a beautiful and virtuous wife, at 
the desire of his parents, but kept her as 
expressly against their wishes. For king 
Darius, having put her brother to death, was 
purposing^likewise to destroy her. But Arsi- 
' cas, throwing himself at his mother’s feet, 
by many tears, at last, with much ado, j>er- 
suaded her that they should neither put her 
to death nor divorce her from hirm How- 
ever, Cyrus was his mother’s favorite, and 
the son whom she most desired to settle in 
the throne. And therefore. Ids father Darius 
now lying ill, he, being sent for from the 
sea to the court, set out thence with full 
hdpes that by her means he w as to be de- 
clared the successor to the kingdom. For 
Parysatis had the **8peciou8 plea in his be- 
half, which Xerxes o^i the advice of Demar- 
atus had of old made use of, that she had 


borne him Arsicas when he was a subject, 
but C'yrus, when a king. ^Notwithstanding, 
she prevailed not with Da#vus, but the eldest 
.son Arsicas was proclaimed king, his name 
being changed into Artaxerxes; and Cyrus 
remained satrap of Lydia, aiid#conimander 
in the maritime province's. * 

It was not long after the decease of Darius 
that the king, his successor, went to Pasar- 
gada}, to have the ceremony of Ids inaugura- 
tion consummated by the Persian priests. 
There is a temple dedicated to a warlike 
goddess, wlioin one m/yif liken to Minerva; 
into which when the royal ‘person to be 
iidtiated has ]>assed, he must strip himself 
of his own robe, and put Son thaj; which 
Cyrus the first wore before he was king; 
then, having devoured a frail of figs, he 
must eat tur])entine, and drink a cup of 
sour milk. 'I’d which if they superadd any 
other rites, it is unknown to any but tliose 
that are prestmt at them. Ngw Artaxerxes 
being about to address himself to this sol- 
emnity, Tisaphernes came to him, bringing 
a certain priest, who, having trained up 
Cyrus in his youth in the established dis- 
cipline of Persia, and having taught him 
the Magian philosophy, W'as likely to be as 
iiiucti disappointed as any man that his 
pupil did not succeed to the throne. And 
for that reason his veracity was the less ques- 
tioned when he charged Cyrh's as tbongh he 
had been about to lie in wait for the king 
in the temple, and to asshnlt an.d assassinate 
him as he was putting off his gajtment. Some 
alfirm that he was apprehenJed upon this 
impeachment, others that he had entered 
the temple and was pointed out there, as he 
lay lurking, by the priest. But as be was 
on the point of being put to death, his 
mother clasjied him in her arms, and, en- 
twinhig him’ with the tre.sses of her hair, 
joined his neck close to her own, and by her 
bitter lamentation and intercession to Ar- 

I taxerxes for him, succeeded in saving his 
life; and sent him away again to the sea 
and to his former province. This, however, 
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could no lon^r content him; nor did he so and g^ive me tliat,” the kintf tlid so, sayin^f 
well rememl^r his delivery i^s his arrest, his withal, “I give it you, Terihaxus, hut I 
resentment for which made him more ea- charge you not to wear it.” He, littlo re- 
gerly desirous of the kingdom than before. garding the injunction, being not a b;ul, but 
Some say that he revolted from li is bn>ther, a light-hrsided, tlioughtless man, iinmedU 
because he had not a revenue allowed him j ately the king took it ylf, put it on, and bo- 
sufficient for his daily meals; but tins is on i tlecketl himself further with royal golden 
the face of it absurd. For had he had noth- j necklaces and women’s ornaments, to the 
ing els^*, yet he had a mother ready to supply ! great scandal of evcryboiiy. the thing being 
him w ith jvI^iWver he could desire out of | cpiite unlawful. Hut the king laughed and 
her own means. But the great number of i (ohl him, “ You liave my leave lo wear the 
soldiers wlio were hired from all tpsarters j trinkets Jis a woman, and the rolx^ of .state 
and maintained, as Xenophon informs us, a.s a fool. ” And whereas none usually .sat 
for hi.*^ servici, by his ^ieinls and coiinec- j down to eat with tlie king besides his mother 
tion.s, is in itself a sutlieient proof of his j ainl his wethletl wife, the former being jdaced 
riches. He did not a.sse.mble tlierii togetlier al>ov«*, the other lu*low htin. Artaxerxes in- 
in a boily, desiring as yet to conceal his en- vittal a!.s»3 to his taldt* his two yonng<*r hroth- 
terprise; hut he had agents everywhere, en- ers, Ostanes and Oxathres. But what was 
listing foreign Soldiers u|K)n variou.s pre- the most ]K)pnlar thing all annnig tho 
tences; ami, in the. mean time, l*arysatis, Persians was the sight of his wife Statira’s 
who was witli the king, <lid her best to put idiariot, wiiicii always appeared with its 
aside all .sus[)ici<|^, and Cyrus hiin.self al- enrtains down, allowing her countrywomen 
ways wrot«‘ in a huinhle am! dutiful manner to salute .ami approach Iut, which made the 
to him, sometinu's sorndting fayor, .some- <pu*en a gr<‘at favorite with the pe(>jilt‘. 
times niakiug ('ountercliarges against 'I'isa- V*‘t hiisy, factions im*n, that (hdiglited in 
pherm*ft, as if Ids jeal»)usv and contest had «*hange prof<sis«*d it to their opinion that 
been wholly witli him. ^ioreover, there was i the tiim*s needed Cyrus, a man of .a great 
a certain natural <lilatoriiiess in the king, spirit, an excellent warricu-, ami .a lov<’r of 
which was taken by many for clemency, his friends, and that the largeness of their 
And, indeed, in the i)eginuing of his reign, empire ahsolntely re(juin'd a l)old and enter- 
he did .sisuii really to emulate the gentbuiess prising juince. Cyrus, then, not only reiy- 
of the first Artaxer.Y^/,• lieing very accessi- ing upon those of his own pitivince m*ar the 
bio in his perjioii, and liberal to a fault in .sea, but upon many of those in the upper 
the diKtrihuti.on of honors and fav rs. Even eoimtries near tiu* king, commenced the war 
in his punislimepts, no contninely or vimlic- against him. He wrote to the Eacedauno- 
tive j>lt‘a.siire conld he seen ; and those who niaiis, bidding them <.*ome to his assistance 
olfen^l him presents w«Te as much pleased ami supply him with rtien, assuring them 
with his manner of accepting, as were tho.se that to those w ho came to him on foot he 
who received gifts from him ^^ithhisgra- w«miM give liorses, and to the horseunui 
ciou.sness and amiahility in gi viiig them. Nor chariots; that upon those who ha<l iaritiH 
truly was there an^v thing, h(>w<*ver incon- h<* w<uild hesb)W villages, and those who 
siderable, giveirhim. which he did not deign were lords of villages he wouM make so of 
kindly to acc«'pt of; insomuch tlial when cities; and that tljose who would be bis sol- 
one Oinises had presente<I liim with a very <fiers should n*ceive their psy, m>t hy count, 
large j>romcgraiiate, “ By jMithrit.s,” said hiit hy weight. And among many i>tij<ir 
he, “this man, were lie intrusted with it, high praises of himsejf, he said he Jiad the 
W'ould turn a .small city into a great one.” stronger sf>ul; w’as more a }>hi|ji»so(dM* 4 ‘ and a 
Once when some were offering him one betl^-r Magian; and could «lrink and bear, 
thing, Some anotiier, a.s he was on a pro- im»re wine than his l>roth»T, who, as m 
gress, a certain l>oo|- lahorer, having got averred, was such a coward and so little like 
nothing at haitj to bring him, ran to the a man, that he could neither sit his horse iti 
river sidf^, and, taking up water in hi.s haiid.s, hunting nor his throne in time of eJanger. 
offered it to him; with which Artaxerxes The Lac«Hia>monians, his l<*tter l»#ing reii<l, 
was so well ’^leased that he sent him a | sent a staff to Cleandius, cotnmamling him 
a^oblet of goTa and a thousand daric,s. To t to ol>ey Cyrus in all things. ►So (^'yruifi 
Euclidas, the Lkced^emoiiian, who lia4l triable I marched* towards the king, having under his 
i number of bold and arrogant s|>eeclie8 to j comliiet a nunierf>us b»>.‘it of barbarians, and 
lim, hs sent word by one of his officers, | but little less than thirUien thoii.Hand sti|>eii- 
* You nave leave to say what you please to ' diary Grecians; alleging first one cause, then 
ne, and 1, you should remember, may lK>th i another, for bis exiHulition. y<*t the true 
ay and do what I please to yoi^” Teribazus I reason lay not long c.3ncealed, hut Tisaplier- 
►nce, w’hen they were liuntiiig,*!caifie up and iieg went to the king in person to declare ii. 
X)iiited out to the king that his royal rol>e Thereupon, the court was all in an uproar 
ras torn ; the king asked him what he and tumult, the queen-mother bearing al- 
Fished him to do; and when Teribazus re- most the whole blame of the enterjirise, and 
died “ May it please you to put ou aaotljer her retainers being suspected anti accused^ 
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Above a//, Statira angered her by bewai'/ing 
the war and passionately demanding where 
were now the pledges and the intercession 
which saved the life of him that conspired 
against his brother; “ to the end,” she said, 
“ tliat he might plunge us all into war and 
trouble.’^ For which words Farysatis hating 
Statira, and being naturally implacable and 
savage in her anger and revenge, consulted 
how she might destroy her. But since Di- 
non tells us that her purpose took effect in the 
time of the war, and Ctesias says it was 
after it, I shall keep the story for the place 
to which the latter assigns it, as it is very 
unlikely that he, who was actually present, 
should not know the time when it happened, 
and there was no motive to indfice him de- 
signedly to misplace its date in his narrative 
of it, though it IS not infrequent with him 
in his history to make excursions from truth 
into mere fiction and romance. 

As Cyrus was upon the march, rumors 
and reports were brought him, as though the 
king still deliberated, and were not minded 
to fight and presently to join battle with 
him; but to wait in the heart o^* his kingdom 
until his forces should have come in thither 
from all parts of his dominions, lie had 
cut a trench through the plain ten fathoms 
in breadth, and as many in depth, the length 
of it being no less than four hundred fur- 
longs. Yet he allowed Cyrus to pass across 
it, and to advance almost to the city of 
Babylon. Then Teribazus, as the report 
goes, was the first that ha<l the boldness to 
tell the king that he ought not to avoid the 
conflict, nor to abandon Media, Babylon, 
and even Susa, and hide himself in Persis, 
when ail the while he had an army many 
times over more numerous than his enemies, 
ami an infinite company of governors and 
captains that were better .soldiers and politi- 
cians than Cyrus. 8o at last he resolved to 
fight, as soon as it was possible for him. 
Making, therefore, his first appearance, all 
on a sudden, at the head of nine hundred 
thousamihwell^narshalled men, he so startled 
»and surprised the enemy, who with the con- 
science of contempt were inarching on their 
way in no order, and with their arms not 
ready for use, that Cyrus, in the midst of 
such noise and tumult, was scarcely able to 
form therh for battle. ^Moreover, the very 
manner in which he led on Ids men, silently 
and slowly, made the Grecians stand amazed 
at his good discipline; who had ^pected 
irregular shouting and leaping, much confu- 
sion and separation between one body of 
men and another, in so viust a multitude of 
troops. He also placed the choicest of his 
armed chariots* in the front of his own pha- 
liftix over against the Grecian troops, that a 
violent charge with these might cut open 
their ranks before they closed with them. 

But as this battle is described by many his- 
torians, and Xenophon in particular as'good 


as shows it us by eyesight, not as a past 
event, but as present action, and by his 
vivid account makes his hearers feel all the 
passions and join in all the dangers of it, it 
would be folly in me to give any larger ac- 
count of it than barely to mention any things 
omitted by him which yet deserve to be re- 
corded. The place, then, in which the two 
armies were draviU out is called Ciinaxa, 
being about five hundred Tu^lougs distant 
from Babylon. And here Clearc4ius be- 
seechhig Cyrus before the fight, to retire be- 
hind the combatants, and not expose him- 
self to hazard, they say he replied, ^ What 
is this, Clearchus? Would you have me, 
who aspire to empire, show myself unworthy 
of it?” But if Cyrus committed a great 
fault in entering headlong into the midst of 
danger, and not paying any regard to his 
own safety, Clearchus was as much to blame, 
if not more, in refusing to lead the Greeks 
against the main body o^,the enemy, where 
the king stood, and in keeping his right 
wing close to the river, for fear of being sur- 
rounded. For if he wanted, above all other 
things, to be safe, and considered it Ihs first 
obj(‘ct to sleep in a whole skin, it had been 
his best way not to have stirred from home. 
But, after marching in arms ten thousand 
furlongs from the sea-coast, simply on his 
choosing, for tlie purpose of placing Cyrus 
on the throne, to loolv«ajL>(?ut and select a po- 
sition which would enable him, not to pre- 
serve him under whose pay am^ conduct he 
was, but himself to engage, with moi e ease 
and security seemed muclr like one that 
through fear of present dangeis had aban- 
<loned the purpose of his actions, and been 
false to the design of his expedition. For it 
is evident from the very event of the battle 
that none of those w ho w^*re in array around 
the king’s person could have .4tood the shock 
of the Grecian charge ; and had they been 
beaten out of the field, and Artaxerxes ei- 
ther fleil or fallen, Cyrus would have gained 
by the victory, not only safety, but a crown. 
And, therefore, Clearchus bv his caution 
must be considered more to blame for tlie 
result in the destruction of the life and for- 
tune of Cyrus, than he, by his heat and rash- 
ness. For had the king ma^ie it his busi- 
ne.ss to discover a place, where having jx)st- 
ed the Grecians, he might encounter them 
with the least hazard, he woul*! never have 
found out any other but that w mch was most 
remote from* himself and those near him; 
of his defeat in which he was insensible, 
and, though Clearchus had the victq|*y, yet 
Cyrus could not know of it, and could take no 
advantage of it before his fall. Cyrus knew 
well enough what was expedient to be done, 
and coinnmnded Clearchus with his men to 
take their place in the centre. Clearchus re- 
^plied that he would take care to have all 
*arrauged as was best, and tlieii spoiled all. 

For the Grecians, where they were, defeat- 
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ed the barbarians till they were weary, and 
chased tliem successfully a »very great way. 
But Cyrus being mounted upon a noble but 
a headstrong and hard-mouthed horse, bear- 
ing tile name, as Ctesias tells us, of Fasacas, 
Artagerses, tlie leader of the Cadusians, 
galloped up to him, crying aloud, “ O most 
unjust and senseless of men, who are the 
disgrap'e of tlie honored |^ame of Cyrus, are 
you conie^ln;re» leading the wicked Creeks 
on a \Weked journey, to plunder the good 
tilings of the Persians, and this with dthe in- 
tent of slaying your lord and brother, the 
niastei*of ten^liousand ^imes ten thousand 
servants that are better men than \ou? as 
you shall see this instant; for you shall lose 
your head here, before you look U[H»n the 
face of tlie king.” Which when he had saiil 
he cast his javelin atliiin. But the coat of 
mail stoutly repellevl it, and Cyrus was not 
Wouinled ;*yel*lhe stroke falling heavy U|k)Ii 
him, in* reeled uyjler it. J'hen Artagerses 
turning his liorsejX'yrus threw his \vea}M)n, 

and sent the In'atl of it through his neck near 
tlie shouldt*!' bone. 6o that it is almost 
universally agreed to by all the authors that 
Artag»*rs«*.s was slain by him. 

But as to the death of Cyrus, since Xeno- 
hon, as being himself no eye-witne.ss of it, 
as stall'd it simply and in few words, it may 
not be amiss perhaps to run over on the one 
hand what i^inon,.aiWl*ou the other, what 
Ctesias has said of it. 

Binon thei; allirms, that, after Mie d«*ath 
of Artagerse's, C\\rus, furiously attacking tlie 
guard of Arta.'^crxcs, wounded th** king’s 
liorse, and so dismoiijite<l liiiii, and when 
Terihazus liad quickly lifti'd him uj> u|m>ii 
another, and said to him, “ O king, nmieiii- 
ber this day, which is not one to he forgot- 
ten,'’ Cyrus, again sj-urring up his hor.si*, 
struck down ^VMax«*rxes. But at the third 
assault the king being enraged, and saying 
to those near him that death was more eligi- 
ble, madt? uji to Cyrirs, who furiously and 
blindly rushed in tiie lace of the weajKUi.s 
ipjKised to him. bo the king struck him 
rvith a javelin, as likewise did tho.se that 
vere alxmt him. And thu.s Cyrus falls, as 
ome say, by the liam^of the king; a.s otln*rs 
ty the dart of ^Cariari, to whom Artaxi'rxi-s 
or a redard of his achievement, gave the 
irivilege of carrying ev«T after a golden cock 
ipou his speai before the first ranks of the 
rmy in all ^3|.>edition8. For the Persians 
all the men of Caria cocks, becau.se of the 
rests with which they adorn their helmets. 
But ^le account of Ctesias, to put it shortly, 
mittiug many details, is as follows : Cyrus, 
fter the death of Artagerses, ro<le up against 
le king, as he did against him, neither ex- 
langing a word with the other. But Ariaj- 
}, Cyrus’s friend, was beforehand with him, 
id darted first at the king, yet wounded him 
it. Then the king cast his lance at his 
other, but missed him, though be both bif* 


and slew Satiphernes, a noble man and a 
faithful friend to Cyrus. Then Cyrus direct- 
e<l his lance agaiiust the king, and pierced his 
brejust with it quite through his armor, two 
inches deep, so that ho fell from his horse 
with the sti-oke. At wjiich those that atU'iul- 
ed him being put tp flight ainl <iisonh*i% In*, 
ri.siiig with a few . among whom wa.s Ctesias, 
ami making his way to a little hill not far off, 
resteti him.self. But Cyrus, who was in the 
thick of the enemy, was carried off a great 
way by tlie wildness of hi.s horse, the dark- 
ness which was now coming on making it 
har«i for them to know him, and for his fol- 
io w<*rs P> find him. However, being made 
elute with vletory, and full t)f confidence and 
force, ht‘ ]»assed through them, crying t>ut, 
and that mon* than onct*, in tin* Persian lan- 
guage, “ Ch*ar the way, vinains, ch*ar the 
way;” whieh thoy imh‘ed did, throwing 
thom.selves down at his feet. But his tiara 
droppe<l off his head, and a young Persian 
l>v name; Mithridates, running bv, striu;k a 
dart into om* of his temples near liis eyt*. nob 
knowing who h«f was; out i)f which wound 
much Idiiod gushed, so that Cyrus, swooning 
ami .senseless, f»*ll olf his horse, 'Pln^ horse 
est'aped, and ran ahoiit the field ; but tho 
companion of Mithriilab's lt>ok the trappings 
wliieh fell olf, soaker! with bl«»od. And as 
Cyrus slowly hi'gan tocoiiu* t.ohimself, some 
eunuchs who were tln're trit*d to put him on 
another horse, and so convey him safe away. 
.\nd w hen In* was not fihle to ride, and «ie.sired 
t.o walk on his fe» t, th«*v led and Hup|H>rt- 
e<l him, being ind(*e<i dizzy in the Inaul and 
reeling, hut conviin'e<l of his being victoriors 
hearing, as In* went, the fugitives saluting 
Cyrus as king, ami praying for grace* and 
iiierc-y. In tin* mean time, some wret<*hed, 
jM>vei ty-strieken Caimians, who in some jriti- 
fnl <*mployment as camp-followers had ac- 
coiiipanied the king’s army, bychama* Joined 
thesis alt<*n<hints of Cyrus, HUj>posing them 
to he of their own }>arty. But w'hen, after a 
wJiile, they made out tiiat their coats over 
their breastplates were red, w(|lereaf» •all tho 
king’s fieojdo wore white ones, they kin ny.* 
that they were enemies. One of theiiiv 
therefore, not dreaming that it w'as Cyrus, 
ventured U> strike him Iwhind with a <lart. 
'riie vein under the knee was cut ofs'ii. and 
(Jyrus fell, and at the same time Struck his 
wounded temple against a stone, and so die<l. 
Thus runs Ctesias’s account, tardily, with 
the slowftess of a blunt weafKin effecting tho 
victim’s death. 

When he was now dead, Artasyras, the 
king’s eye, pasw^I by on horsebin k, uml, hav- 
ing observed the eunuchs lamenting, he ask- 
cni the most trusty oi them, ” Who is this, 
I'ariscfis, whom you sit here deploring?*' 
He replied, “ Ho not you see, O ArtasvfaSy 
,that it is my master, Cyrhs? " Then Arta- 
syras wondering, ba^ie Ihe eunuch bo of griod 
cheer, and keep the dead body safe. Au4 
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going in all haste to Artaxerxes, who had now 
given up all hope of his aft'airs, and was in 
great suffering also with his thirst and his 
wound, he with much joy assured him that 
he had seen Cyrus dead. Upon this, at first, 
he set out to go in person to the place, and 
commanded Artasyras to conduct him where 
he lay. But when there was a great noise 
made about the Greeks, who were said to be 
in full pursuit, conquering and carrying all 
before them, he thought it best to send a 
number of persons to seej and accordingly 
thirty men went with torches in their hands. 
Meantime, as he seemed to be almost at the 
oint of dying from thirst, his eunuch Sati- 
arzanes ran about seeking drink for him ; 
for the place had no water in it, and he was 
at a good distance from his camp. After a 
long search he at last met with one of those 
poor Caunian camp-followers, who had in a 
wretched skin about four j)int8 of foul and 
stinking water, which he took and gave to 
the king; and when he liad drunk all olT, he 
asked him if he did not dislike the water; 
but he declared by all the gods, that he never 
so much relished either wine, or*water out of 
the lightest or purest steam. “ And there- 
fore,” said he, “ if 1 fail myself to discover 
and reward him who gave it to you, 1 beg of 
heaven to make him rich and prosperous.” 

Just aft(‘r this, came back the tliirty mes- 
Beng(‘rs, with joy and triumph in their looks, 
bringing him the tidings of his unexpected 
fortune. And now he was also encouraged 
by th(f number of soldiers that again began 
to flock in and gather about him ; so that he 
presently descended into the plain with many 
lights and flambeaus round abo\it him. And 
when he had come near the dead body, and, 
according to a certain law of the Persians, 
the right hand and Inuid had been lopped oil 
from the trunk, he gave orders that the lat- 
ter should be brought to him, and, grasping 
the hair of it, which was long and bushy, he 
showeil it to those who were still uncertain 
and disposed to fly. They were amazed at 
it, and did hiii}> homage ; so that there were 
^esently seventy thousand of them got 
aTiout him, and entered the camp again with 
him. lie had led out to the fight, as Ctesias 
affirms, four hundred thousand men. But 
Dinoii and. Xenophon aver Unit there were 
many moi^j than forty myriads actually en- 
gaged. As to the number of the slain, as 
Uie catalogue of them was given up to Ar- 
taxerxes, Ctesias says, they w ere nme thou- 
sand, but that they appeared to him no fewer 
than twenty thousand. Thus far there is 
something to be said on l>oth sides. But it 
is a flagrant untrutli on the part of Ctesias to 
say that he was sent along with Phalinusthe 
29licynthian and some others to the Grecians. 
For Xenophon knew well enough that Ctesias 
was resident at court; for he makes mention 
of him, and had evidently met with his writ- 
ings. And, therj^ore, had he come, and been 


deputed the interpreter of such momentous 
words, Xenophon surely would not have 
struck his name out of the embassy to men- 
tion only Phuliims. But Ctesias, as is evi- 
dent, being excessively vain-glorious, and no 
less a favorer of the Lacedaemonians and 
Clearchus, never fails to assume to himself 
some province in his narrative, taking oppor- 
tunity, in these situations, to introducevibuu- 
daiit iiigh praise of Clearchus^nd ^)arta. 

When the battle was over, Artaxerxes 
sent goodly and magnificent gifts to the son 
of Artagerses, whom Cyrus slew. He con- 
ferred likewise higl^ honors uplui Ctesias and 
others, and, having found out the Caunian 
who gave him the bottle of water, he made 
him, of a poor, obscure man, a rich and an 
lionorable person. As for the piinishmenta 
he inflicted upon delinquehts. there was a 
kind of harmony betwixt tiiein and the 
crimes. He gave order that one Arbace.s, a 
Mede, that had fled in tljj. fight to Cyrus, 
and again at hjs fall had come back, should, 
as a mark that he was considered a dastardly 
and tdfeminate, not a dangerous or treason- 
abl<^ man, have a common harlof set upon hif 
back, and carry her about for a whole day ii 
the market-place. Another, besides that In 
had deserted to them, having falsely vauntec 
that he had killed two of the rebels, he de 
creed that three needles should be strucl 
through his tonguetVAnd both supposinj, 
that w ith his own hand he had cut off Cyrus 
and being willing that all men ^ihould thinl 
and say so, he sent rich pre^jsenfs to Mithri 
<late8, who first w'ounded him, and’ chargee 
those by whom he conveyed the gifts to hin 
to tell him, that “ the king has honored yoi 
with these his favors, because you found am 
brought him the horse-trappings of Cyrus.’ 

'riic Cariau, also, from whose wound ii 
the ham Cyrus died, suing fOr his reware] 
he commanded those that brought it hin 
to say that “the king presents you W'ith thi 
as a second remuneration for the good new 
told him ; for first Artiisyras, and, next t 
him, you assured him of the decease of Cy 
rus.” Mithridates retired without coir 
plaint, though not without resentment. Bu 
tlie unfortunate Cariai^ was fool enough t 
give way to a natural iufirixBty. For bein 
ravished with the sight of the prinfcely gift 
that were before him, and being teinpte 
thereu|X)n to challenge and aspire to thmj^ 
above him, he deigned not ^ accept th 
king’s present as a reward for good newi 
but indignantly crying out and appealing t 
witnesses, he protested that he, and none Di 
he, had killed Cyrus, and that he was ui 
justly deprived of the glory. These wordi 
wdieixthey came to his ear, much offeude 
tlio kiug ,'80 (hat forthwith he sentenced hii 
to be beheaded. But the queen mother, b 
iiig in the king’s presence, said, “ Let n< 
tlie king so Uj^htly discharge this peniicioi 
C^rian ; let him receive from me the fittii 
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punishment of what he dares to say.” So 
when the king had consigni'd him over to 
Parysatis, she charged the executioners to 
take up the man, and stretch him u^x>n Uie 
rack for ten days, then, tearing out his eyes, 
to drop molten brass into his ears till he ex- 
pired. 

Mithridates, also, within a short time af- 
ter, miserably perished the like folly; ft)r 
being invj^ed (!b a feast where were the 
eunuohjf both of the king and of the (jueen 
mother, he came arrayed in the dreas and 
the golden ornaments which he ha<l rt*ceived 
from tke king.^ After t^^ey began to drink, 
the eunuch that was the greatest in |x)wer 
with Parysatis thus speaks to him: “A mag- 
nificent tlress, indee<l, () Mithridates, is this 
which the king has given you; the chains 
and bracelets are’ glorious, and your scynie- 
tar of invaluable worth; how happy has he 
made you, the* object of every eyi* ! ” 'I'o 
whom he, being^JJittle overcome w ith tin* 
wine replied, “ \VIT7it are these things, Spara- 
mizes V Sure 1 am, I showed myself to the 
king in that day of trial to be oiu‘ deserving 
greatei and costlier gifts than these.” At 
W’hich Sparamizes smiling, sai<V “ I do not 
grudge them to you, Mithridates; but Minc«* 
the Grecians tell us that w ine and truth go 
together, let me hear now, my frien<l, what 
glorious or mighty matter was it to tiini some 
trapping.*? that, had •.s^i^f^ed otf a horse, and 
to bring them to the king?” And this he 
spoke, not as-ignorant of the truth, but de- 
siring to uid'osoni him to the company, ir- 
ritating the vaiirty of the man, whom drink 
had now' made eager to talk and incapable of 
controlling himself. So he forbore nothing, 
but said out, ” Talk you w hat you please of 
horse-trajipiiigs, and such trifles; I tell you 
plainly, that this ^hainl wa.s the death of 
Cyru.s. For I ‘threw not my dart a.s Arta- 
gerses did, in vain and to no purpose, but 
only just mi.ssing his eye. and hitting him 
right on the tenifde, and j»iercing him 
through, I brought him to the grouinl; ami 
of that wound he died.” 'I’lie rest of the 
company, who saw' the end and the haple.ss 
fate of Mithridate.s a.s if it were already 
completed, bow'ed theif heads to the ground; 
and he w ho entertained them said, ‘‘ Mith *i- 
dates, my friend, let us eat and drink now, 
revering the fortune of our prinye, and let ns 
waive discoui^ which is too weighty for us.” 

Presently after, Sparamizes told Parysatis 
what he said, and she told the king, who 
was greatly enr.aged at it, as having the lie 
given l^m, and being in danger to forfeit the 
most glorious and most pleasant circum- 
stance of his victory. For it was his desire 
that every one, whether Greek qfr barbarian, 
should lielieve that in the nuCtuaf aasaiilts 
and conflicts between him and “his brother, 
he. ^ving and receiving a blow, was hiin- 
Mlf inde^ wounded, but that the other lost 
nis life. And, therefore, he decreed that 


Mithridates should be put to deatli in lioats; 
which execution is aftt*r the follow ing man- 
ner : Taking two l>oats framed exactly to fit 
and answer each other, they lay down in 
one of them the malefactor that suffers, 
u|H)n his back ; then,* covering it with the 
other, ami so setting them together that the 
head, hands, ami feet of him are left outside, 
ami the rest of his iHuly lies shut up within, 
they offer him food, and if he rt*fu.se to eat 
it, they force him to do it by pricking his 
eyes; then, after he has eaten, they drench 
him w ith a mixture of milk and honey, ^xjur- 
iiig it in>t oidy into Ids mouth, but all over 
his face, 'riiey then keep his face tn>ntin- 
ually turiKul ti> wards the sun ; and it be- 
coiin‘8 compl»*t«*ly covered up and hidden by 
th<* multitude of Hies that .sej|tlt* on it. And 
as within the boats he do<*s wliat those that 
eat and drink must ne»*d.s do, creeping things 
and veriidu s]>riug out of the corruption and 
rotteniu‘ss t)f the excrement, and iliest* en- 
tering into tlie bowels of him, hi.s body is 
eoiisuiiit'd. When the man is manib'stly 
4h‘ad, the upp<‘rmost boat being taken oit, 
they liiul his* fi»*sh 4h‘vounMl, aiul swarms of 
such uoi.some ercatun-s preying n|H)n and, as 
it were, growing to his itjwanis. In this 
w'ay Mithri<lat<\H, afb r suffering for seven- 
tern davs, at last expire<i. 

Masal>at4*s, the king’s eunuch, who had 
cut off the liaml ami Ima*! of (’yrus, remaiu- 
eil still as a mark f«>r Parysatis’s veng<*ance. 
When*, as, th(*n*fnre, wjis so circumspect, 
that 111 * gave* hi‘t no .ulvantag** against liim, 
she framed this kind of snare for him. She 
was a v«*ry ingenious woman in other ways, 
and was an <*xerll<*i»t play4*r at <lice, and, 
before tin* war, Innl oft«*n played with the 
king. After tin* war, too, when sin* lia<l l)«‘en 
reroncil<*<l to him, she joine»l readily in all 
amuseitjents with him, played at <Iic4* with 
him, was Ids confidant in his love m:itt<*rs, 
ami in <*verv way di<l ln*r best to l«*ave him 
as little as {s)ssil)le in tin* cf>mpaMy of St;?,- 
tira, lM)th because sin* hat<‘d ln*r inon* than 
any other p«*rson, ami because^he wished to 
have no one Sf) i>c)werful as hers«*If. Ami jk> 
r>iice when Artaxerxes was at leisure, arnl 
inclined to divert ldms<*lf, she challenged 
him b) play at dice with ln*r for a thousand 
Darics, and piirpowdy let him win them, ami 
paid him down in gohl. Y<*t, pre'li'inling b> 
l>e concenir*d for her loss, arnl that she 
woiihl gladly have her revenge for it, she 
pressed ifiin to l>egin a new game for a eunuch ; 
to which he couseiit<*d. But first they 
agre#?d that each of them might except five 
of their most trusty eunuchs, ainl that out of 
the rest of them the loser should yield up 
any the wii,ner should make choice or. 
Upon these conditiens they played. Thfis 
being bent upon her design, and thoroughly 
,in earnest with her game, aiid the dice also 
running luckily for ner, when she ha<l got 
the game, she demanded Masabates, who 
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was not in the nninber of the five excepted. 
And before the king could suspect the mat- 
ter, having delivered him up to the tormen- 
tors, she enjoined them to kay him alive, to 
Bet his body upon three stakes, and to stretch 
his skin upon stakes separately from it. 

These things being done, and the king 
taking them ill, and being incensed against 
her, she with raillery and laughter told him, 

“ You are a comfortable and happy man in- 
deed, if you are so much disturbed for the 
sake of an old rascally eunuch, when 1, 
though I have thrown away a thousand 
Varies, hold my peace and acquiesce in my 
fortune.” So the king, vexed with himself 
for having been thus deluded, hushed up 
all. But Statiraboth in other matters open- 
ly opposed her, and was angry with her for 
thus, against all law and humanity, sacri- 
ficing to the memory of Cyrus the king’s 
faithful friends and eunuchs. 

Now after that Tisaphernes had circum- 
vented and by a false oath had betrayed 
Clearchus and the other commanders, and, ' 
taking them, had sent them bound in chains 
to the king, Ctesias says that he was asked 
by Clearchus to 8U])ply him with a comb ; 
and that when he had it, and had comb(*d 
ids head with it, he was inucli pleased with 
this gpod office, and gave him a ring, which 
might be a token of the obligation to his rel- 
atives and friends in Sparta ; and that the 
engraving upon this signet was set of Carya- 
tides dancing. He tells us that the soldiers, 
his feWow captives, used to purloin a part of 
the allowance of food sent to Clearchus, giv- 
ing him but little of it ; which thing Ctesias 
says he rectified, causing a better allowance 
to be conveyed to him, and that a separate 
share should be distributed to the soldiers 
by thenjselves ; adding that he ministered to 
and supplied him thus by the interest and at 
the instance of Parysatis. And there being 
a portion of ham sent daily with his other 
food to Clearchus, she, he says, advised and 
instructed him, that he ought to bury a small 
knife iu^lie- and thus send it to his 

fri«‘nd, and not leave his fate to be deter- 
STtned by the king’s cruelty ; which he, how- 
ever, he says, was afraid to do. However, 
Artaxerxes consented to the entreaties of his 
mother, and promised her w’ith an oath that | 
he would l^mre Clearchus ; but afterwards, 
at the instigation of Statira, he put every 
one of them to death except Menon. And 
thenceforward, he says, Parysatis Vatched 
her advantage against Statira, and made up 
poison for her ; not a very probable story, or 
a verj' likely motive to account for her con- 
duct, if indeed he means that out of respect 
to Clearchus she dared to attempt the life of 
thfe lawful queen, that was mother of those 
who were heirs of the empire. But it is evi- 
dent enough, that this part of his history is 
a sort of funeral exhibition in honor of Clear- 
chus. For he would ijMive us believe, that, 


when the generals were executed, the rest of 
them were torn ya pieces by dogs and birds • 
but as for the remains of‘ Clearchus, that a 
violent gust of wind, bearing before it a vast 
heap of earth, raised a mound to cover his 
body, upon which, after a short time, some 
dates having fallen there, a beautiful grove 
of trees grew up and overshadowed the place, 
so that the king htoiself declared his sprrow, 
concluding that in ClearchuS h© pjjt to death 
a man beloved of the gods. • 

Parysatis, therefore, having from the first 
entertained a secret hatred and jealousy 
against Statira, seqjng that iSie povier she 
herself had with Artaxerxes was found(‘d 
iqxrn feelings of honor and respect for her, 
but that Statira’s influence was firmly and 
strongly based upon love and confidence, 
was rt‘8olved to contrive hef* ruin, playing at 
hazard, as she thought, for the greatest stake 
in the world. Among her attendant women 
there wnis one that was Jjjilisty and in the 
highest esteem with her, whose name was 
Gigis ; who, as Dinon avers, assisted in mak- 
ing up the poison. Ctesias allows her only 
to have beer conscious of it, ancf that against 
her will ; r.harging Belitaras with actually 
giving the drug, whereas Dinon says it was 
Slelantas. The two w'omen liad begun again 
to visit each other and to eat together ; but 
though they had thus far relaxed their for- 
mer habits of jealoftliy, ».nd variance, still, 
out of fear and as a matter of caution, 
they always ate of the same dishes and of the 
same parts of tliem. Now jthera is a small 
Persian bird, in the inside of which no ex- 
ennnent is found, only a ma.ss.of fat, so that 
they sui»po.se the little creature lives upon 
air and dew. It is called rhyntaces. Ctesias 
affirms, that Parysatis, cutting a bird of this 
kind into two pieces witlj a knife, one side 
of which liad been smeanMlwilh the drug, the 
oth(‘r si<U‘ being clear of it, ate the untouched 
and wholesome part herself, and gave Statira 
that whicli was thus infected ; but Dinon 
will not have it to be Parysatis, but Melan- 
tas, that cut up tlie bird and presented the 
envenomed part of it to Statira; who, dying 
with dreadful agonies and convulsions, was 
herself sensible of wln4 had happened to her, 
and aroused in thp king’s mtod susjiicion of 
his mother, whose savage and implacable 
temper he knew. And tlierefore proceeding 
instantly to an inquest, he se^ed ujion his 
mother’s domestic servants thdf attended at 
her table, and put them upon the rack. Pary- 
satis kept Gigis at home with her a long time, 
and though the king commanded l^r, she 
would not produce her. But she, at last, 
herself desiring that she might be dismissed 
to her own home by night, Artaxerxes had 
intimation-of it,and lying in wait for her, hur- 
ried her away, and adjudged her to death. 
Now jxiisoners in Peraia suffer thus by law. 

^ There is a broad stone, on which tlbey place^ 
th^ head of the culprit, and then with another 
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stone beat and press it, until the face and the | 
head itself are all pounded pieces ; which 
was the punishment Gigis lost her life by. 
But to his mother, Artaxerxes neitlu‘r said 
nor did any other hurt, save that he banisli- 
ed and confined her, not much against her 
will, to Babylon, protesting that while she 
lived he would* not come near that city. 
♦Such v^as the condition o^the king’s affairs 
in his own hoystiS 

But \wlieil all his attempts to capture the 
Greeks that had come up with Cyrus, though 
he desired to do so no less tlian he ha<l desireii 
to overcome Cyrus and mountain his throne, 
proved unsuccessful, and they, though they 
had lust both Cyrus and their own generals, 
nevertheless escaped, as it were, out of his 
very palace, making it plain to all men that 
the' Persian king and his empire were mighty 
indeed in gold and luxury ami women, but 
otherw ise were a mere slunv and vain display, 
upon this, all Grg^jge took courage, and <ie- 
spised the barbarnflis ; and especially the 
LactMlannonians thought it strange if tliey 
should not now deliver their countrymen 
that d\\elt in *Vsia from%their sul»je«*n<)n t<> 
the Persians, nor put an end to tK^ (smtiinie- 
lious usage of them. Ami first having an 
army under the conduct of 'I'himbron. then 
unde*r Dercyllidjus, but doing notinng mem- 
orable, they at last committed the war to the 
management of their^V*ing Agesilaus, who, 
when lie ha<l afrivetl with his men in Asia, 
as soon as he had lambvl thmn, fell actively 
to work, amtgot Jiimself great rei )wn. lb* 
defeated 'risaphetiies in a pitched battle, and 
set many citicrs .in revolt. Upon this, Artax- 
erxes, perceiving what was his wisest wav 
of waging th<^ war, sent 'rimocrates the 
llhodiaii into (ireece. witli large snins of gold, 
commanding him hy a free distribution of it 
to corrupt the li??idin*g men in the cities, and 
to excite a (Jreek war against Sparta. So 
Tiinoorati's following his iiistructiiuis, tin* 
most considerable cities conspiring t4»g«*(her, 
and Pelojxinnesus boing in di.sorder, the eph- i 
ors remanded Agesilaus from Asia. At whi«‘h 
time, they say, .'is he was u{wm his return, he 
told his frieinls that .\rtaxerxes had driven | 
him out of Asia with thiyty thousand arcliers ; j 
the Persian coiyjiaving an archer stampeil 
upon it. * 

Artaxerxes scoured the se.as, too, of the 
Laced.-Bmonianfo Conon the Atnenian and 
Phaniabazus l5etng his a<imiral8. For Conon, 
after the battle of Aigos|>otami, resided in 
Cyprus ? not that he consulted his own mere 
security, but looking for a vicissitude of af- 
fairs witfi no less hope than men wait for a 
change of wind at sea. And perceiving that 
his skill wanted power, and. that .the 
king’s power wanted a wise mai>-to.C^iide it, 
he sent him an account by letter of his pro- 

i ects, and charged the bearer to hand it to the 
ting, if possible, by the mediation of Zeno 
iU Cretan or Polyoritos the Mend»an (thp 


being a dancing-mister, the latter a physi- 
cianj, or, in the al>sence of tliein Ixith, by 
Ctesias ; who is said to have taken Conoii’s 
letter, and foisted into the coiitt*nts of itiv rtv 
quest, that the king would also be pleiusedto 
.semi over Ctesias to hi^n, who was likely to 
l>e of u.se on the sea-coast. Ctesias, however, 
declares that the king, of his own accord, 
tleputed liini to this service. Artaxerxes, 
however, defeating the Lacedaemonians in a 
.s«*a-fight at Cniih>s, under the conduct of 
Phaniahazus ami Conon, after lie had strip- 
|hm 1 them of their sovereignty by sea, at the 
same time, brought, so to say, the whohi of 
Greece over to him, so that n|v)n his own 
t<*rms he«lictated the celelirated pi'ace among 
them, stvhul tlie peaci'of .\ntalcitias. This An- 
talci4las wa.s a Spartan, the s^n of one Ia*on, 
who. acting for the king’s interest, imlnced 
(lie Laceda'iuoniaus to covenant to l(‘tall tho 
Gn*ek citifs in Asia ami the islands adjaet'iit 
b» it Ix'coine subject ami tributary to him, 
jH'ace being u|K)M t li(*s«* conditions established 
among tin* Gn'eks, if ind»*(*d the honorable 
name of p«‘ace can fairly be given to what 
was in fact ^In* disgrace and b»*trayal of 
Gr4*eo4*, a treaty nion* inglorious than had 
ev4*r l»een the result of any war to tliose de- 
feated in it. 

A ml tlicrefore Artaxerxes, though alw'ays 
abominating oilnT Spartans, ami looking 
upon tln*in, as Dinou says, to Imj the most 
impinh'iit nn*n living, gav<! woinlerful honor 
to Aiitalei<Ias wlien lie cann* to liim into 
I’ersia; so mm ii so that one day. taking a 
garlami of tlowers and ‘lipping it in the 
most precious ointment., he s«*nt it to liim 
after supp«*r, a favor which all were ama/.ed 
at. Inih*«*<l he was a )>erH(»u tit to b<* tlius 
delicab'ly tn*ate<l, ami to Ipive such a cnnvn, 
who had among the Persians thus made 
fools of Leonidas and (Jallicrati‘las. Ag‘‘si- 
laiis, it s<*<*mH, on sonn^ om* having sai*!, “ O 
the d«*ploral)le late of (ir<*ec<‘, now that th(3 
.Spartans turn Medes ! ” replie<l, “ Xay, 
rat}i'*r it i.s tin* Medes wlio become SpartaiiM.” 
But the subtiltyof th(^ n*j)artee,fl‘Hl ipoUwijxj 
gtf the infamy of the action. 'I'he La«?e- • 
<la‘monians soon aft<,*r lost their sovereignt^f^ 
in Greece by their defeat at* li.eiictra; but 
they ha<l already lost their honor by this 
treaty. S<3 long then as Sparta contiuueii 
t‘> be the first state in (ireece, AAiiXerxes 
continued to Antalcidas tln^ honor of being 
called his friend and his guest; but when, 
routed an4 humbled at the battle of I/euctra, 
being under great distress for money, th‘*y 
ha<l despatched Agesilaus into Lgypt, and 
Antalcioas went up to Artaxerxes, Wseech- 
ing him to supply their necessities, he so 
despised, slighU^d, and rejecU‘d him, that 
fiiiditig himself, on his return, mocked ainP 
insulted by bis enemies, and fearing also the 
^hors, he starved himself to deatm Isme- 
<uiias, also, the Theban, and Pelopidas, who 
had already gained the victory at Leuctray 
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arrived at the Persian court; where the' 
latter did nothing unworthy of himself. 
But Ismenias, being commanded to do obei- 
sance to the king, dropped his ring before 
him upon the ground, and so, stooping to 
take it up, made ^ show of doing him 
homage. lie was so gratified with some 
secret intelligence which Timagoras the 
Athenian sent in to him by the hand of his 
secretary, Beluris, that he bestowed upon 
him ten thousand darics, and because he 
was ordered, on account of some sickness, 
to drink cow’s milk, there were fourscore 
milch kine driven after him; also, he sent 
him a bed, furniture, and servants for it, 
the Grecians not having skdl enough to 
make it, as also chairmen to carry him, 
being infirm iij body, to the sea- side. Not 
to mention the feast made for him at court, 
which was so princely and splendid that 
Ostanes, the king’s brother, said to him, 
“ O, Timagoras, do not forget the sumptuous 
table you have sat at here; it was not put 
before you for nothing; ” which was indeed 
rather a reflection upon his treason than to 
remind him of the king’s boifnty. And in- 
deed the Athenians coiulemned Timagoras to 
death for taking bribes. 

But Artaxerxes gratified the Grecians in 
one thing in lieu of the many w'herewith he 
jdagued them, and that was by taking off 
Tisaph(*rne8, their most hated and malicious 
enemy, whom he put to death ; Parysatis 
adding her influence to the charges made 
agailist him. For the king did not pc'rsist 
long in his wrath with his mother, but wuis 
reconcih‘d to lier, and sent for her, being 
assured that she had wisdom and courage 
fit for royal power, and th(*re being now no 
cause discernible^ but that tliey might con- 
verse together without suspicion or offence. 
And from thenceforward humoring the king 
in all things acconliiig to his heart’s desire, 
and finding fault with nothing that he did, 
she obtained great jxiwer with him, and 
was gratified in all her requests, bhe per- 
ceivetl* h^ •Wjis desperately in love with 
^Atossa, one of his own two daughters, an,d 
that he concealed and checked his pa.ssion 
chiefly for fear of herself, though, if we 
may believe some writers, he had privately 
given wuiy to it with the young girl already. 
As soon as Parysatis suspected it, she dis- 
played a greater fondness for the young girl 
than before, and extolled both her virtue 
and beauty to him, as being truty imperial 
and majestic. In fine, she pei-suaded him 
to marry her and declare her to be his law- 
ful wife, overriding all the principles and 
the laws by which the Greeks hold them- 
selves bound, and regarding himself as 
* divinely ap^iointed for a law to the Persian.s, 
and the supreme arbitrator of good and evil. 
Some historians further afiirin, in whi^h 
number is Hevaclides of Cuma, that Artax- 
erxes married not only this one, but a 


second daughter also, Amestris, of whom 
we shall speak by and by. But he so loved 
Atossa when flie became his consort, that 
when leprosy had run through lier whole 
body, he was not in the least offended at it • 
but putting up his prayers to Juno for her 
to this one alone of all the deities he made 
obeisance, by laying his hands upon the 
earth; and his scraps and favorites made 
such offerings to the goddess by hiS direc- 
tion, that all along for sixCeetf furlongs, 
betwixt the court and her temple, the road 
wjis filled up with gold and silver, purple 
and horses, devoted to her. i 

He waged war ^ut of his own kiiucdom 
with the Egyptians, under the conduct of 
Pharnabazus and Iphicrates, but was imsuc- 
cessful by reason of their dissensions. In 
his expedition against the Cadiisians, lie 
went himself in person with 'three humired 
thousand footmen and ten thousand horse. 
And making an incursion into their country, 
which was so mountainfltls as scarcely to he a 
passable, and withal very misty, producing 
no sort of harvest of corn or the like, but 
with pears, apples, and otlier ttee-fruits feed- 
ing a warlike and valiant breed of men. he 
unawares fell into great distresses and 
dangers. For there was nothing to he got, 
fit for his men to eat, of the growth ot tliat 
place, nor could any thiiig be inqxu'ted from 
any other. All tWv could do was to kill 
their beasts of burden, and thus an ass’s 
head could scarcely be bought for sixty 
drachma.s. In short, the ^king’s own table 
failed; and there were but few horses left; 
the rest they had spent for food. 'I'hcn 
'J'eribazns, a man oft(‘n in great favor with 
ins prince for his valor, and as often out of 
it for his buffoonery, and particularly at 
that time in humble estate and neglected, 
was the deliverer of tin? king and his army. 
'I'here being two kings amongst the Cadu- *. 
sians, and each of them encamping sp]>arat**- 
ly, Teribazus, after he had made his appli- 
cation to Artaxerxes and imparttnl liis 
design to him, went to one of the priuct s, 
and sent away his son privately to the other. 

So each of them deceived his man, assuring 
him that the other ^prince had deputed an 
ambassador to Artaxerxes^.suing for fri«‘ml- 
sbip and alliance for himself alone; and, 
th(*refore, if be were wise, he told him, 1«<^ 
must appl5' himself to his master before he 
had decreed any thing, a/ui he, he said, 
would lend him his assistance in all thing*^- 
Both of them gaye credit to these wor<is. 
and because they supposed they were eac h 
intrigued against by the other, fhey 
sent their envoys, one along with Teribazu^, 
and the other with his son. All this taking 
some tim4 to transact, fresh surmises and 
suspicions, of Teribazus were, expressed to 
the king, who began to be out of 
sorry that he had confided in him, and re^iy% 
,to give ear to his rivals who impeached hi*- 
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But at last he came, and so did his son, 
bringing the Cadosian agegts along with 
them, and so there waa a cessation of arms 
and a peace signed with botli the princes. 
And Teribazus, in great honor and distinc- 
tion, set out homewards in the company of 
the king; who, indeed, upon this journey 
made it api>ear plainly that cowardice and 
effeminacy are the eftect^ not of delicaU^ 
and sudiptuous lin ing, as tnany suppose, but 
of a basic ifnd vicious nature, actuated bv 
false and bad opinions. For notwithsjaml- 
ing his golden ornaments, his roln^ of state, 
and tln^rest oft that costly attire, worth no 
less than twelve thousand tah*ntsS with 
which the royal person was constantly clad, 
his laVmrs and toils were not a whit inferior 
to tliose of tlie meanest |><*rsons in his arinv- 
With his (juiver hy his side and his shield 
on his arm, he led tliem on foot, quitting his 
horse, through craggy and steep ways, inso- 
much that tlie siglii of his cheerfulness and 
unwearied strenglTT^ave wings to the sol- 
diers, ami so liglitened the journey, that 
they made thiily marches of above two liun- 
dred furlongs.* 

After*tiiey h.ad arrived at one <tfi. is own ! 
mansions, which had heautifnl ornamented 
parks in tin* midst of a n'gion naked and with- 
out tr(*es. tln^ weather being very cold, he gave 
full commission to his soldiers to provid«* 
themselv<*s with wocxMi^* putting down any, 
without excepti(Hi, evert the juueaud <*v]»ress. 
Aud wlien they hesit.'ited and were for spar- 
ing them, being large and goodly trees. In*, 
taking up an axe liims<*lf, felled tin* greatest 
and most heaiitilnl of tlnun. After which his 
men used tln'ir liatchets, and piling up many 
fires, passed away the night at their <*a.se. 
Nevertlieless, he returne<l not w ithout tin* loss 
of maiiv ami valiant subjects, and of almost | 
all his horses, vVinl ^upiM)sing that his mis- 
ifortuin*s and the ill success of his expedition 
made him despised in the eyes f>f liis peoph*. 
he looked jealously on his nobles, many of 
whom he slew in anger, and yet more out of 
fear. As, indeed, fear is the IjlcM)die8t passion 
in princ«‘s; contidenc«% on the other hand, be- 
ing merciful, gentle, and urjsuspicious. So 
we see among w ild beasts, the intractihle and 
least tiimahle are the mo?it timorous and most 
easily 8taftk*<l; "tfie nobler creatures, wlnme 
courage makes them tru.stful, are ready to 
respond to the ^Ivances of men. ' 

Artaxerxes, fj<*ing an old man, per- 
ceived that his sons w ere in controversy about 
his kingdom, and that tlu*y made parties 
among his favorites and js'crs. Those that 
were equiUihle among them thought it tit, that 
as he had received it, so he should bequeathe 
it, bv right of age, to l>arius. The youngei 
brother, Ochus, w ho was hot and\iolefit, had 
indeed a considerable number of the courtiers 
that espoused his interest, but his chief hof^e 
pM that by Atossa’s means he should win bis 

\er. For he flattered her with the thoughts 


of being his wife and partner in the kingdom 
Rftt‘r the death of Artaxerxes. And truly it 
was rumor<*d that already Ochus maintained 
a Uxi intimate corresjwndenco w ith her. d his, 
however, was (piito unknown U) the king; 
who. being willing to pyt down in gT>a<l time 
his .s<»n Oehns’s Iiojm*8, lest, by his attemj)ting 
the same things hisunch* Cvrus did, wars and 
contentions might again aAlict his kingdom, 
proclaimed Darius, then twenty-live years 
old. his suec«‘ssor. and gave him leave to w'ear 
tin* upright liat, as they call it. It wsvs a rule 
ami usage of Ft‘rsia. that the heir apparent 
t<* the crown should heg a boon, ami that ho 
that «h*clared hiin so should give whatever ho 
a.ske<l, provided it were within the splu*re of 
his |M>wer. Darius tlu'refon* ivq nested As- 
pasia, in former time the most prized of the 
eon<*iil)ines of Cyrus, and now belonging to 
the king. She was hy birth a Fhooa'an, of 
Ionia, liorn of fr(*e par«*nts, and well educated. 
Onee wlu‘n Cyrus was at su|>per, she was led 
ill to liim with other women, who, wlien th(*y 
were sat <lowii hv him, and he l)(‘gan to s|)ort 
and dally ami talk jestingly with them, gave 
way frerly to his advances. Hnt she stood hy 
in silenee, refusing to coim* when (’yrus called 
her, ami when his chamherlains were going 
to force her towards him. said, “ \Vhoso«*ver 
lays hamis on me shall me it;” so that sho 
seemed to the company a sullen and rude- 
mannered ])erson. Ih>wev(*r, Cyrus wjis well 
pleased, and laugiied. saying tx> the man that 
hnmghtthe women, “Do you not see of a cer- 
tainly that this woman alone of all thatsranio 
ith you is truly nol le and pun* in ch.irac- 
terV After which time he began to r«*gjinl 
her, and loved her, above all of her sex, and 
calleil her the NV'ise, Hut Cyrus h(*ing sli in 
in the tight, she was taken {iinong tht; sisiils 
of his camp. 

Darius, in demanding her, no doubt much 
ofTende<l his father, for the barbarian people 
keep a very jealous and watehfnl eye over 
their carnal ]>leasurcs, so that it is death hira 
man not only to come near ami touch any 
(•oneiihiue of his prince, hut on a 

jpiii ney to ri<le forward and pass hy the car- • 
riages in which they are conveyed. An^T* 
though, to gratify his passion, he hml against 
i all l.'iw married his daughter Atossa, ami had 
heHi<les lier no less than three humlr<*d ami 
sixty concubines selected fr»r their h<%nty, yet 
being itnf>ortuned for that one l»y Darius, he 
urged that she was a free- woman, ami al- 
lowed hiniHo take her, if she had an inclina- 
tion to go with him, hut by no means to force 
her away against it. Aspasia, iher<*foi'e, be- 
ing sent for, and, contrary to the king’s ex- 
r>ectation, making choice of Darius, he gave 
him her indeed, being coiistniiried by Taw, 
but. when he ha<l done so, a little atk^r hd 
took her from him. For he consecrated her 
priestess to Diana of Eclratana, whom they 
nkme Anaitis, that she might spend the re- 
mainder of her days in strict chastity, think- 
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ing thus to punish his son, not ngorously, but 
with moderation, by a revenge chequered with 
jest and earnest. But he took it heinously, 
either that he was passionately fond of As- 
pasia, or because he looked upon himself as 
affronted and scorned by his father. Teriba- 
2US, perceiving him thus minded, did his best 
to exasperate him yet further, seeing in his in- 
juries a representation of his own, of which 
Uie following is the account; Artaxerxes, 
having many daughters, jn'omised to give 
Apama to Pharnabtizus to wife, Rhodogune 
to Orontes, and Amestris to 'I’eribazus; whom 
alone’ of the three he disappointed, by marry- 
ing Amestris himself. However, to make him 
amends, he betrothed his you igest daughter 
Atossa to him. But after he had, being 
enamored of her too, as has been said, mar- 
ried her, Teribazus entertained an irrecon- 
cilable enmity against him. As indeed he 
was seldom at any other time steady in his 
temper, but uneven and inconsiderate; so that 
whether he were in the number of the choic- 
est favorites of his {)rince,()r whether he were 
offensive and odious to him, he demeaned 
himself in neither condition with moderation 
but if he was advanced he was intolerably 
insolent, and in his degradation not submis- 
sive and peaceable in his deportment, but 
fierce and haughty. 

And therefore Teribazus was to the young 
prince flame added upon flame, ever urging 
him, and saying, that in vain those wear 
their hats upright who consult not the real 
succiiss of thtdr affairs, and that he was ill 
befriended of reason if lu; imagined, whilst 
he had a brotlu‘r, who, through the women’s 
apartments, was seeking a way to the su- 
prcMuacy, and a father of so rash and fickle a 
liuinor, that he should by succession infalli- 
bly step up into the throne. For he that out 
of fondness to an Ionian girl has eluded a law 
sacred and inviolable among the Persians is 
not likely to be faithful in the performance 
of the most important promises. He added, 
too, that it was not all (Uie for Ochus not to 
attaiy to, for him to be put by his crown ; 
, since Ochiis as a subject might live happily, 
'^nd nobody could hinder him; but lie, being 
proclaimeil king, must either take up his 
sceptre or lay down his life.. These words 
presently inAaiued Darius : what Sophocles 
says beitig indeed generally true : 

Quick travels the persuasion to what’s wrong. 


For the path is smooth, and upon an easy 
descent, that leads us to our own will; and 
the most part of us desire what is evil through 
our strangeness to and ignorance of good. 
And in this case, no doubt, the greatness of 
tthe empire and the jealousy Darius had of 
Ochus furnished Teribazus with material for 
his persuasions. .Nor w’as Venus wholly un- 
concerned in the matter, in regard, namely, 
of his loss of Aspasia. 


Darius, therefore, resigned himself up to 
the dictates of Teribazus ; and many now 
conspiring with them, a eunuch gave infor- 
mation to the king of their plot and the way 
how it was to be managed, having discovered 
the certainty of it, that they had resolved to 
break into his bed-ehamber by night, and 
there to kill him as he lay. . After Artaxer- 
xes had been thu^dvertised, he did not think 
fit, by disregardiivg the discovery, to* despise 
so great a danger, nor to believe it'wfien there 
was kittle or no proof of it. Thus theif he 
did: he charged the eunuch constantly to 
attend and accompany the colispiratcu s wher- 
ever they w^ere; iif the mean while, he broke 
down the party-w'all of the chamber behind 
his bed, and placed a door in it to open and 
shut, which covered up w'ith tapestry; so the 
hour approaching, and tlie eunuch having 
told him tbe precise time in 'which the triii- 
tors designed to assassinate, him, he waited 
for them in his bed, and rose not up till he 
had seen the faces of Ififl'' assailants aiul re- 
cognized every man of them. But as soon as 
he saw them wdth their swords drawn and 
coining up to him, throwing iffi the hanging, 
he made retreat into the inner cnamher, 
and, bolting to the door, raised a cry. 'riius 
when tlie murderers had been seen by him, 
and had attempted him in vain, th(*y witii 
speed vs’ent back through the same doors tiny 
came in by, enjobdng^ Tt*ril>azus and his 
friends to fly, as theu']>lot hud be('n certain- 
ly detected*. They, therefore, made their 
escape different ways; hut Teribazus was 
seized by the king’s guardi^, and after slay- 
ing many, while they were laying hold on 
him, at length being struck’ through with a 
dart at a distance, fell. As for Darius, who 
was brought to trial with his children, the 
king ap])oiuted tlu^ royal judgi'S to sit over 
him, and because he wa^i not himself }>r(‘sent, 
but accused Darius by proxy, he coimnandcil 
his scribes to writedown the opinion of ev»M V 
one of the judges, and sliow it to him. And 
after they had given their senteuct*.s, all as 
one man, and condemned Darius to death, 
the officers seized on him and hurried him 
to a chamber not far otT. To which 
the executioner, when summoned, came v ita 
a razor in his hand, tvith wdiich nien of his 
eiiiplovment cut off the heads oi ‘otToudei,''- 
But wlien he saw that Darius was the person 
to be punished he was appalled and .starl- 

„ack, offering to go oiibjaS’One that h e 

neither power nor courage enough to hehyei a 
king; yet at the threats and commands oi tn** 
judges who stood at the prison door, he return 
ed and grasping the hair of his head tud hian v 
ing his face to the ground \Nith one luiml. n- 
cut through his neck with the razor he had in 
the'otlier.J Some affirm that sentence 
passed hi the presence of Artaxerxes; tna 
Darius, after he had beeii convicted by clea 
evidence, falling prostrate before hiin» ^ u 
humbly beg his pardon ; tliat instead of givm 
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it, he, rising npin rage and drawing his scyni- as secrets, and told him at one time that the 
etar, smote him till he hadigilled him; that king would do so to him ere long, and at 
then, going forth into the court, he worship- another, that the blow was actually close im- 
ed the sun, and said, “ Depart in jK*ace, ye i>ending, they so alarmed the young man, 
Persians, and declare to your fellow-subjects struck such a terror into him, and c.ost such 
how the mighty Oromasdeshath dealt out veil- a confusion and anxiely upon his thoughts, 


geance to the contrivers of unjust and unlaw- 
ful things/' 

Suchp then, was the issiy of this conspira- 
cy. And now, Oi*hiis was nigh ill his’hoj>es, 
being ccsifident in the influence of Atossa ; 
but yet was afraid of Ariaspes. i\\t\ only 
male surviving, besides himself, of the legiti- 
mate otfspring 'of his father, and of Arsa- 
mos, one of his natural sons. For iinleed 
Arias{)es was alreatly claimed as their prince 
by th<‘ wishes of tiie I'ersians, not becan.se 
he was tin* ehler brother, but becan.se he ex- 
celled Oclms in' gtnitleness, plaindealing, 
and good-natnre; ami on th<* otlier haml Ar- 
sames apiMMie<l; by his wi.sdom, titte<i for tin; 
k throne, and tliat was dear to ids father, 
Oclms (\’ell kiH'w. In* laid snares for them 
b<»lh, and being no less treacherons than 
bloody, he made u.se of the criH*lty of his 
nature 4 igainsf Arsames, and of his craft and 
wiliness against Ariasi«>s. For Wn4Ruln>rned 
the king's eunuchs ami favorites toconv«‘y to 
him menacing and harsh (*xpressions fmm 
his father, a.s tliough he had decreed to put 
him to a cruel and ignoininious death. 
When they daily coipn\Ajiiicated th«*se things 


tliat, having prej^ared some |X)isonou8 drugs, 
he drank them, that he might be delivereil 
fnun his life. The king, on hearing wliut 
kind of dt‘ath he di»*«l, heartily lamenttMi him, 
ami wa.s m>t witlu>ut a suspicion of the cause 
of it. But b(Mng<lisabIed by his age to search 
into and jirove it, he w'as, after the loss of 
this son. more affectionate than Ix'bnv to 
Arsames, tlid manifestly plae»^ his greatest 
confidence in him. and ma<te )dm privy to 
Ids connsols. Whereupon ()<dius had no 
longer patience to tlefer the ('xeention of his 
j)urp<w»', luit having procureef Ar{>atcs, d'eri- 
Ikizus’s son. for tlui nnd<‘rtaking, lie kilb‘d 
.Vrsames by Ids band. Artaxerxes at that 
timo had Imt a little hold on life, by rea.son 
of Ids extroim' ag(*, and so, wln*n ln> hear«i 
of tie* fate of Arsames. In* (H>nld not sustain 
it at all, but sinking at omn* nmh'r tin* weight 
of Ids gri*‘f aivd distress, expire*!, alb'i* a life 
of nim*ty-fonr viNirs, ami a reign of sixty- 
two. .And ihon he seoineii a mod<Tat«i and 

I gracious govornor, mon* espceially as com- 

I pan*d to Ids son Oehns, who ou(*lid all his 
pn^b'cessors in blood-thirstiness and cru- 
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Iphicratfs the Athenian n.se*l tosay th.at 
it i.s l)**st to h;iv*‘ a im'reoiiarv sol«li.*r foml of 
money and (»f plfa.siin*s, for tlius In* will 
fight the more ftoldly, to proenn* tin* means 
to gratify his de.sires. Ibit most have Imm-h 
of opinion, that the, body of an army, as \v«dl 
as the natural on**, wlnm in its h«*althy e<»n- 
dition, .shouhl mak<* mi efforts a]»art, but in 
compliance witli its In'.ad. ^V)n•r^•fore they 
tell u.s that Paulas .Fmilins, on taking c*mi- ' 
rnand of the forc»‘.s in Mace<loida, and fiml- ' 
ing tln'in talk.itive am\ imjan tinently busy, ' 
as though they^ere all commanders, isaiorj , 
out his oKlers that they should have only ; 
ready hands and ke(*n sword.s, a^d leave the ! 
rest to him. .ind Plato, who can di.sci rii no ‘ 
use of a good 'ruler or getieral, if his men are j 
not on their part of>edient and conformable ; 
(the virtue of obeying, as of ruling, being in ; 
hi.s opinjpn. one that does not exist wdthout 
first a noble nat^^re, and then a philosophic | 
education, where the eager and active f»ow- 
ers are allayed with the gentler and huraane,r I 
sentiments), may claim in e^nfirmaiion i 
of his doctrine sundry mournful in.staiices 
elsewhere, and, in particular, the events that | 
Ipllowed among the Romans upon the death 
k' Nero, in which plain proofs were give|i i 


BA. 

that nothing is more terrilile th.an a military 
for<M‘ moving about in an|Mnjure upon nnin- 
strm'b**! and iinn*;isoning Mnpnls<‘H. Demua- 
d**s, aft'T tin* d**{itli »>f Alexaml'T, coinjKired 
the M.ice<l*inian army b> the Cy<!lops after 
his eye was out, Me«‘ing their many dis- 
onlei ly ami unsteady motions. Put tin* ca- 
lainifi**s of tin* llsnian govf*rmnent might 
be likeiifd to the motions of tW^^i.'^lifw that 
•Hsailed h<‘av«m, convulsed .as it waH.:iml di s- • 
traet«'d, and from every Hi<le recoiling, as rt 
wore, u{M)n itself, not so much by the ambi- 
tion of those who were jiroclaimed emperors, 
a.s by the covetousness ami license of the 
soldiery, who drove cornman<Ier atb^r corn- 
rnamler out, like nail.s one ufM>n another, 
Dionysius, in raillery, said of the I»hcr- 
aean who t^ij»)ye<i the government of Thessaly 
only Um months, that he liml been a tragedy- 
king, but the CaesarH’ hons<j in Rome, the 
Palatiurn, receive<l in a shorter space of time 
no less than four einp^'rors, i>assing, as it 
were, acros the stage, ami om> making room 
for another to eiib?r. • 

This was the only satisfaction of tho dis- 
\re.«}sed, that they ne<;ded' not require any 
other justice on their oppres8^)rs, seeing 
them thus murder each other,. and first oi 
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all, and that most justly, the one that en- 
snared them first, and taught them to ex- 
pect such happy results from a change of 
emperdrs, sullying a good word by the pay 
he gave for its being done, and turning re- 
volt against Nero into notliing better than 
treason. 

For, as already related, Nymphidius Sa- 
bin us, captain of the guards, togetlier with 
Tiggellinus, after Nero’s circumstances were 
now desperate, and it was perceived that he 
designed to fly into Egy})t, persuad<;d the 
trooi)^ to declare Galba emperor, as if Ne- 
ro had been already gone, iiromising to all 
the court and praitorian soldiers, as tliey 
are called, seven thousand five hundred 
drachmas apiece, and to those in service 
abroad twelve jiund red and fifty drachmas 
eacli; so vast a sum for a larg(‘ss as it 
was impossible any one could raise, but 
he must be infinitely more exacting and op- 
pressive than ever Nero was. This (piickly 
brought Nero to his grave, and soon after 
Galba too ; they murdered the first in expec- 
tation of the promised gift, and not long 
after the other bcicause they <kd not obtain 
it from him; and them, st'eking about to find 
some one wiio would purcliase atsuch a rate, 
they consumed tluanselves in a succ<‘Ssion of 
treaclieries and rebellions before they ob- 
taiiKid their demands. But to give a par- 
ticular relation of all that [)asst!d would re- 
(fliire a history in full form ; 1 have only to 
notice what is pro[)erly to my purpo.se, name- 
ly, what the Civsars did and suffered. 

ISulpicius Galba is owned by all to have 
be(Ui the richest private person that ever 
CiUmo to the impj^rial seat. And besides the 
additional honor of being of the JScrvii, he 
valued liimself more especially for his re- 
lationship to Catuuis, tiie most eminent citi- 
zen of his time both for virtue and renown, 
however he may have voluntarily yielded to 
others as regards power and authority. Gal- 
ba was also akin to Livia, the wife of Au- 
gustus, by whose interest he was preferretl 
to tlie*cfms\.t!hihip by the emperor. It is said 
7 ^f him that he commanded the troops well 
in Germany, and, being made proconsul in 
Libya, gained a reputation that few ever 
had. Hut diis cjuiet manner of living and 
his sparingness m exixmses and his disregard 
of appetffance gave him, when he became 
emperor, an ill-name for meanness, being, 
in fact, his worn-ont credit for regularity 
and moderation. He was entrusted by Nero 
with the government of Spain, before Nero 
had yet learned to be appreliensive of men 
of great repute. To the opinion, moreover, 
entertained of hia mild natural temper, his 
old age added a belief that he would never 
act incautiously. 

There while Nero’s iniquitous agents 
savagely and cruelly harassed the provinces 
under Nero’s authority, he could afford no 
succor, but merely offer this only ease and 


consolation, that he seemed plainly to sym- 
pathize, as a fqj low- sufferer, with those who 
were condemned upon suits and sold. And 
when lampoons w^ere made upon Nero and 
circulated .and sung everywhere about, he 
neither prohibited them, nor showed anv in- 
dignation on behalf of the emperor’s agents, 
and for this was the more beloved ; as also 
that he was now acquainted with them, 
having been in chief power»there eiglit.y(‘ars 
at the time when Junius Vimfex, general of 
the forces in Gaul, began his insurrection 
against Nero. And it is reported that let- 
ters came to Galba before it tully br^e out 
into an open rebellion, which he neither 
seemed to give credit to, nor on the other 
hand to take means to let Nero know; as 
other officers did, sending to liim the letter.s 
which came to them, and so spoiled tliH de- 
sign, as much as in them lay,* who yet after- 
wards shared in the conspiracy, and confess- 
ed they had been treache»ous to thems(‘lv<*.s 
as well as him. At lasff^ndex, plainly (l»‘- 
claring war, wrote to Galba, encouraging 
him to take the government upon him, and 
give a head tliis strong body, the ^laulish 
l)rovinceSy^hich could already count a hun- 
dred thousaiul men in arms, and were al>le 
to arm a yet greater number if occasion w<M‘e. 
Galba laid tlie matter Ixd'ore his friends, 
some of whom thought it fit to wait, and 
see what movnunenbtfliere might he and what 
inclinations disj)layed 'at Home for the rev- 
olution. But ddtus Vinius, ga])tain of iiis 
pnetorian guard, s])oke thus: ‘\Galba, what 
means this inquiry? To (pu'stiou whether 
we shall continue faithful tq Nero is, in it- 
self, to cease to be faithful. Nero is our 
enemy, and w’e must by no means deeline 
the help of Vijidex : or else we must at once 
denounce him, and march to attack him. be- 
cause lie wishes you to ' be the governor of 
the Romans, rather than Nero their tyrant.” 
Thereupon Galba, by aii edict, appointed a 
day when he would receive manumissions, 
and general rumor and talk befoivli.iiid 
about his purpose brought fi^gether a go'ut 
crowd of men so ready for a change, that he 
scarcely appeared, stepping up to tlie tribu- 
nal, but they with one consent sahited him 
emperor. That title he re^u.sed at present 
to take upon him; but after lie hTlit a wliil‘ 
inveighed against Nero, and bemoaned the. 
loss of the liiore conspicuous ♦^of those that 
had been destroyed by him, offered him- 
self and service to his country, not by tli ’ 
titles of Cwsar or emperor, but as the lieuten- 
ant of the Roman senate and people. 

Now that Vindex did wisely in inviting 
Galba to the empire, Nero himself lH*re 
testimony; who, though he seemed, to de- 
spise Viudpx and altogether to slight the 
Gafils aiid their concerns, yet when he heard 
of Galba ( as by chance he had just bathed 
and sat down to his morning meal), at this g 
news he overturned the table. But the sei# 
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ate having voted Galba an enemy, presently, 
to make lus jest, and likeniise to personate 
a confidence among hia friends, “ This is a 
Vf^ry happy opfwrtunitv,” he said, “ for 
me, who sadly wantsucb a booty as that of 
the Gauls, winch must all fall in as lawful 
prize; and (ialba’s estate I can use or sell at 
once, he being ‘iiow an oj>en enemy.** And 
acconijngly he had (talb-»f8 prtinertv expo.sed 
to sale, whi^h*when (Jalba iieard (»f, he 
6e(pu‘stere(l all tliat was Nero’s in ii^pain, 
and found far readier bidders. • 

Many now began to revolt from Nero, and 
pretty* nearly* all adhered to (hilba; only 
Clodius Maeer in Africa, and Virginius Kn- ^ 
fus, coininainler of the (lerman forces in 
(iaul, followed counsel of their own; yet ^ 
these two were not of one and the same ad- j 
vice, for Clodius,* being sensible of the ra- 1 
pin(‘S and murders to whi(‘h lie ha<l been led j 
by cruelty and ‘covetousness, was in perplex- 
ity, and felt it not safe for him either | 
to retain (»r quit ffis command. Hut \'ir- j 
ginius, who had tin? commami of the strong- i 
est legions, bv whom lie N\a.s many rep«*ate<l ' 
times -ialuted* emperor and pressed to take i 
the title u]*on him, declared tli.-fSlie neither j 
would assumt‘ that honor lnms»*lf, nor see it 
giv<*n to any other than whom tin; senate 
should el(‘ct. 

'J'hese things at first did not a litth* <lis- 
turb Galba, but whey pd'^entlv Virginius and 
Vindex were ih a manner for<’e<i by their 
armies, having g(A the icins, as it were, out 
of tlieir hands,.to a great enc. ’.inter and 
battle, in'which •Vindex. having s -eii twenty 
tlious.'ind iif the (hauls destroye<l. died by 
his own band, and when tlie report straight 
spread abroad, that all desir(‘<l N'irgiuius, 
after this great vi<’t{)ry, to take the empire 
uj>on him. or else they wamld return b) Nero 
again, Galba, id great alarm at tliis.wroO* b> 
A’irginius, exhorting him to join with him 
for the preservation of the empire and the 
liljerty of the Homans, and so retiring with 
his friends into Cliinia, a town in .Spain, h<* 
passed away his time, rather rejvntiiig his 
former rashness, and w ishing for his wonte<i 
ea.se and privacy, than fi»‘tting about what 
was fit U) bt; done. , 

It wa.s^iow ^nmer, when on a siuhhn, a 
little befoi^ dusk, comes a freedrnan, Icehis 
by name, having arrived in scveji days from 
Rome : and Ivdng informed wliere Galba 
wa.s rejxxsing* mm.self in privab;, he went 
straight on, and pushing bv the servants of 
the chamlwr, o}>ened the rlcKir and entered 
the roon^ and told him, that Nero being yet 
yet alive but not ap|>earing, first the army, 
and then the people and senate, declared 
Galba emperor; not long after, it was re}X)rt- 
ed that Nero w'as* dead; “ but *1^’'*. ‘said- he, 
“not giving credit to common -fame, went 


and a crowd of people came hastening to the ' 
door, all very ct>nfident of the truth of his 
tidings, though the .s|>eed of the man was al- 
’ most ineredihle. Two days after came 'bitus 
I Vinius with sundry others fnmi the camp, 
j who g.'ive an account in detail of tlie ord»*rs 
c»f the senate, and for this service was con- 
si<I«*rably advanced. On the freedinan, (ialha 
conferred the honor of the gold ring, and 
Ic«‘lu.s, as he had been before, now' taking 
the name of Marcianns, lield the first place 
of the freedmen. 

Hut at Ht>nie, Nvmpliidiu.s Sabinus, not 
gently and little by littl(‘, but at onct*, and 
witbont exception, (‘ngross»*<l all |M)\vcr to 
himself: ln’ing an old man (s<>venty- 

tliree years ef age), would se’arccly, ho 
thought, live long enough ti^ b(» c.'irric’d in a 
litter (<» Home; ami the troojts in tlm city 
were from old time attaelied b) him, and 
now bound by the vastiiess of tlie jiromis((d 
gift, f(»r wliieli they regarded him as tlndr 
benefactor, and (Jalba as their debbn*. 'I'lms 
presuming on liis interest, he straiglitway 
eomm.'inded 'rigellinns, who w’a.s in joint 
eommission t\ ilh himself, to lay down his 
sword: and giving entertainments, he in- 
vited tin* former consuls ami commainlers, 
making us(‘ of Galb.i’s name for the invita- 
tion: hut at Hie saim* time pre)>are<l many 
in tin* camp to proposi* tli.it a riMpicHt should 
be sent to Gallia that lie should app(/iyt 
Nvmpliiilius sole prefect for life, without iv 
eolleagiie. And the modes wlii(;h the senate 
took to show him honor and inerea'fl; hi.s 
priwer, styling him their benefactor, ami 
attending daily at his gates, and giving him 
tin* c^mipliment of heading with his own 
name and eonfiniiing all their acts, earned 
him on to a yet greater d|gree of arrogance, 
so that in a sliort time he lieciinie an object, 
not only of disliki*, but f)f b-rror, b) thoso 
that Houglit bis favor. When the eonsulD 
themselves had <lespatched their (MUkriers 
■with the deerees of the senaf*; bi the eni- 
; peror, together with the sealed ilijiloiiiaH, 

‘ vvliieh the autliorities in all t}i«V)wfis •where 
'Jiorses or carriages an; chang^Ml, look at ai^LJ 
on that certificab; hasten Hie couriers for- 
I warfl with ail their rneanr. lie was highly 
j clisplc.ased that his seal had not been used, 

' and none of his soldiers employed on the 
i erraml. Nay, he even deliberab;d what 
' course to take with the consuls themselv'es, 

I hilt uprui their 8ubirii''sion and apology he 
was at lall pacified. To gratif^V the people, 
he did not iiib*rfere with tlnur beating to 
death any that fell into their hands of Nero’s 
I party. Amongst others, Hpiclus, the gladi^ 
tor, was killeil in the forum by being thrown 
under Nero’s statues, which ’they draggc<^ 
alxmt the place o/er his body. AiK>tiiiis, 
one of those who ha^l been concemea in ac- 


myself to the body and saw him lying dead, cusations, they knocked to the ground, and 
and only then set out to bring you word.” drove carts loaded with stones over him. 
is news at once made Galba great again. And many others they tore in pieces, some 
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of tliem no way ^ilty, insomuch that Mau- 
riScUB a person of great account and charac- 
ter, told the senate that he feared, in a short 
.time, they might wish for Nero again. 

Nymphidius, lijw advancing towards the 
consummation of his r hopes, did not refuse 
to let it be said that he was the son of Caius 
Csesar, Tiberius’s successor; who, it is told, 
was well acquainted with his mother in his 
early youth, a woman indeed handsome 
enough, the offspring of Callistus, one of 
Cjcsar’s freedmen, and a certain sempstress. 
But it is plain that Caiiis’s familiarity with 
his mother was of too late date to give him 
any pretensions, and it was suspected he 
might, if he pleased, claim a fadier in Mar- 
tian us, the gladiator, whom his mother, 
Nymphidia, topk a passion for, being a 
famous man in liis way, whom also he much 
more resembled. However, though he cer- 
tainly owned Nymphidia for his mother, he 
ascribed meantime the downfall of Nero to 
himself alone, and thought he was not suffi- 
ciently rewarded with the honors and riches 
he enjoyed, (nay, though to all was added 
the company of Sporus, whom* he immedi- | 
ately sent tor while Nero’s body was yet 
burning on the pile, and treat(*d as his con- 
sort, with the name of Poppa^a,) but he 
must also aspire to the empire. And at 
Home he had friends wlio took measures for 
him secretly, as well as some women and 
some mem\)er8 of the senate also, who 
worked underhand to assist him. And into 
Spaiif he despatched one of his friends, 
named Gellianus, to view the x>osture of 
affairs. 

But all things succeeded well with Galba 
aft(‘r Nero’s death ; only Virginius Rufus, 
still standing dc^ibtful, gave him some 
anxiety, lest he should listen to the sugges- 
tions of some who encouraged him to take 
the government upon him, having, at pres- 
ent, besides the command of a large and 
warlike army, the new honors of the defeat 
of Yindex and the subjugation of one con- 
siderarbUi p^tH^of the Roman empire, namely, 
V^Vie entire Ga\il, wliich had seemed shaking'' 
tu)out iqx)n the verge of open revolt. Nor 
had any man indeed a greater name and 
reputation than Virginius, who had taken a 
part of so niuch consequence in the deliver- 
ance of the empire at once from a cruel 
tyranny and a Gallic war. But he, stand- 
ing to his first resolves, reserved to the son- 1 
ate the power of electing an empt^ or. Yet 
when it was now manifest that Nero was 
dead, the soldiers pressed him hard to it, 
and one of the tribunes, entering his tent 
with his drawn sword, bade him either take 
the governmelit or that. But after Fabius 
Valens, having the command of one legion, 
had first sworn fealty to Galba, and letters 
from Rome came with tidings of the resolve,s 
of the senate, at last with much ado he per- 
suaded the army to declare Galba emperor. 


And when Flacc^is Hordeonius came by 
Galba’s commiBjjion as Kis successor, he 
handed over to him*his forces, and went 
himself to meet Galba on his way, and hav- 
ing met him, turned back to attend him; in 
all which no apparent displeasure nor yet 
honor was shown him. Galba’s feelings of 
respect for him prevented the former; the 
latter was checkedfby the envy of his ffiends, 
and particularly of Titus \^n4is^ who, act- 
ing in the desire of hindering Virginius’s 
promotion, unwittingly aided his happy ge- 
nius ill rescuing him from those hazards and 
hardshii^s which otj^er coinniauders w#re in- 
volved in, and securing him the sab* enjoy- 
ment of a quiet life and peaceable old age. 

Near Narbo, a city in Gaul, the deputa- 
tion of tb<; senate met Galba, and, after 
they had delivered their compliments, beg- 
ged him to make what haste he could to 
appear to the people, that ifiqiatiently ex- 
pected him. He di scou rs^ with them cour- 
teously and unassumingly, and in his enter- 
tainment, though Nymphidius had sent him 
royal furniture and attendance of Nero’s, he 
put all aside, and made use of nothijig hut 
his own, which he was well spoken of, 
as one who had a great mind, and was 
superior to little vanities. But in a short 
time, Vinius, by declaring to him that tliese 
nobhi, unpompous, citizen-like ways were a 
mere aft'eetation ob ljop^larity and a petty 
bashfulness at assuming hia X'^oper great- 
ness, induced him to make use of Nero’s 
sux>X'>lies, and in his entertaiim’ients not to 
be afraid of a regal sumx''1>uosity.* And in 
more than one way the ohl nuin let it gradu- 
ally appear that he liad x>i^t himself under 
Viiiius’s disposal. 

Vinius was a jterson of an excessive cove- 
tousness, and not quite free from blame in 
resx^ect to women. For l)ein*g a young man, 
newly enten'd into the service under Calvi- 
sius Sabinns, iij^on his first campaign, he 
brought his commantler’s wife, a licentious 
woman, in a soldier’s dress, by night into 
the camp, and was found with her in the 
verv general’s quarters, the principm^ as the 
Homans call them. For which insolence 
Gains Ciesar cast lym into prison, from 
whence lie w’as fortunately!, delivered by 
Gaius’s death. Afterwards, beiflg invited 
by Claudius Cresar to supper, he privily con- 
veyed away a silver cux>, wlmh Ciesar hear- 
ing of, invited him again tire next day, and 
gave order to his servants to set before him 
no silver plate, but only earthen ware. And 
this offence, through the comic miWness of 
C;\;sar’s reprimand, was treated rauier as a 
subject of jest than as a crime. But the 
acts «to which now, when Galba was in his 
hands aiid^his x>ower was’ so extensive, his 
covetous temper led him were the causes, nj 
part, and in part the provocation, of tragical 
and fatal mischiefs. ^ 

r Nymphidius became very uneasy upon tno 
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return out of Spdn of Gellianua, whom he 
had sent to pry ifato GalhuiiS actions, under- 
standing that Cornelius Laco was appointed 
commander of the court guards, and that 
Vinius was the great favorite, and that Gel- 
lianus had not been able so much as to come 
nigh, much less have any opjwrtunity to of- 
fer any words in private, so narrowly liad he 
been watched and obse»a'ed. Nymphidius, 
theremre, called* together the officers of the 
troops, •anti declared to them that Galba of 
himself wjis a g<H)d, well meaning oVl tnan, 
but did not act by bis own ctnmsel, and was 
ill-gidiled by Vinius and I^aco; and l(*st. be- 
fore they were aware, ftiey should engross 
the authority Tiirellinus liad with the troops, 
lie proposed to them to semi dt'piilies from 
the camp, ac(|uaintiiig him that if he pleasetl 
to remov(‘ onlv tlies»* two from his counsel 
ami |»res<*nce,' lie would be mueli imne wel- 
come to all at* his arrival. Wherein when 
he saw he did n^t»prevail (it seeming absurd 
ami unmannerly to'give rules to an ohl com- 
mander what friends to retain or displae<*, 
as if lie ha<i beiui a youth newly taking tiie 
reins yf autffority inh) his hands), adopting 
anoth(*r course, he wrote hiinsKi to (Jalba 
letters in alarming terms, one while as if tie* 
city were unsettled, ami had not yet recovered 
its trampiillity ; then that Clodins Macer 
withheld tlie corn-ships from Afiica; that 
tlie legions in fierina;!'^ l*egan to be muti- 
nous, and that he lu'ard the like of those in 
Syria and Jmlani. ibit (lalha not mimling 
linn much or giving cre«lit to his stiU'ies, be 
re.solve<l lo make Ids alteiii|'t befnrehaml, 
though Clodins Colsns, a native of Aiitiocli, 
a person of sense; and friendly ami faithful 
to Nyinj'hidins, told him he was wrong,, say- 
ing li<‘ did not believj* one single street in 
Rome would ever givt' him the title of (’a*sar. 
Nevertheless rtiany also deri<led (iallni, 
amongst the rest .Mithridates of I'ontus, say- 
ing, that as soon as this w rinkled, bald-head- 
ed man should 1 m* seen publicly at Rome, 
they w(»uld think it an utter disgrace ever 
to have; had .such a Ca*sar. 

At last it was resolved, about midnight, to 
bring Nymphidius into the cam]>, ami (leelare 
him emperor. Hut Antonius Ilonoratiis, 
who wa^ firs t jn n one the trihimes, .summon- 
ing t(jg<*t?ter in tin* evening those uiid'T his 
command, charged himself and them .seven*- 
ly with their^many ami unreas<jnable turns 
and alteratiDilJ, mad«‘ without any pur|M>se 
or r<*gard to merit, simply as if some evil 
genius hurried them from one reason Ut 
another “ What though Nero’s miscar- 
riages,^ said he, gave some color to your 
former acts, can you say you have any plea 
for betraying Galoa in the deaRi of a,|noth- 
er. the bloml of a wife, or the cTegradatioii of 
the imperial power u|X)n the stiige' and 
amongst players? Neither did we desert 
Nero for all this, until Nymphidius harl per- 
k.' laded ua that he had first left us and fig^l 


into Egypt Shall we, therefore, send Galba 
after, to appease Nero’s shade, and, for the 
sake of making tlie son of Nymphidia em- 
peror, take off die of Livia’a family, as wo 
have already the sou of Agrippina? Rather, 
doing justice on him«let us revenge Nero’s 
death, ami show ourselves true and faithful 
by preserving Galba.’* 

The tribune having ended his harangue, 
the soldiers lusscmted, and eiicourageii all 
the}' met with to persist in their fidelity to 
the emperor, and, indeed, brought over the, 
greatest part. Hut presently hearing a great 
shunt, Nyniphiiliu.s, imagining, as some say, 
that the .soldiers called for him, or liasteiiing- 
to he in tiim* to check any opi)Osition ana 
gain tlie doubtful, caim* on with many 
lights, carrying in liis hami a spet^eh in wri- 
ting, made by Cingoiiius t'arro, which he 
had got hy h<*art, to deliver to tiie .soldiers. 
Hill .seeing the gales of the camp sliut up, 
and large mnnlM‘r.s standing aniieil about 
the walls. In* began to be afraid. Yet draw- 
ing nearer he deinamh'd wlial lln'V meant, 
ami hy whose, orders tln‘y w’<*n* tlnui in arms; 
but he.iriiig ti gem*ral acclamation, all with 
one c»>nseiit crying out that (ialha was their 
em])eror, a<lvancing towards them, ln^ j*)ined 
111 the ery, ami likewi.se coinmamleil those 
that follow(Hl him to do the sHim*. The 
guard iiolw ithstamling jteniiitti'd him to i*ii- 
ter the canij* only with a few, wheia* In* was 
presently struek with a darl, which Septim- 
lus, being i>eh»re liini, received on his shield; 
ollicrs, however, assaulted him witU their 
miked swords, .iini on his Hying, jinrsned 
him into a soldier's eahin, where they sl<;w 
iiiin. Ami dr iggiiig his Isxly thence, they 
]»]iiced a railing about it. and exposekl it 
next d.iy to jMiblic view. When Gallia liein'd 
of the end which NyiiiphTdiiis luni thus como 
to, he eommamled that all his <;onfe<le rates 
who ha<l not at once killed tln'inselves should 
immediately }»• dispatclnsl ; aiiiongst wlioiii 
Were Ciiigcmiiis, who made his oratimi, and 
.Mithridati's, formerly mentioned. It was, 
however, reganled as arhitraj;5i»aml illegal, 
and though it might be just, yet by no meami* 
{sipiilar, U} take off m<*n of their rank atid* 
cjiiality without a hearing F«>r every one 
expect<*d another sclicme of government, 
being deceived, as is usual, by the first plau- 
sihhi pret<*nces; and the death <d'^Vtronius 
Turpilianua, who was of consular dignity, 
ami hml remained faithful lo Nero, wa.s yet 
more k<*>nly reseiiti'd. Indeed, tlie takmg 
off of Macer in .Africa by Trelxiniiis, and 
Fonteiiis bv Valens in Germany, had a fair 
pret«;nce, tliey being drejided .as armed com- 
manders, having their soldiers at their bid- 
ding; but why refus<3 Turpiliaiius, an old 
man and unarmed, ixirniission to try to clerfr 
liiniself , if any part of the mexieration and 
equity at first promised weni really to wme 
j*to a performance? .Such were the oommenti 
j to which these actiona exposed him. When 
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he came within five and twenty furlongs or 
thereabouts of the city, he happened to Tight 
on a disorderly rabble of the seamen, who 
beset him as ne passed. These were they 
whom Nero made soldiers, forming them in- 
to a. legion. They so i^dely crowded to have 
their commission confirmed, that they did 
not let Galba either be seen or heard by 
those that had come out to meet their new 
emperor; but tumultuously pressed on with 
loud shouts to have colors to their legion, and 
quarters assigned them. Galba put them 
off until another time, which they interpret- 
ing as a denial, grew more insolent and mu- 
tinous, following and crying out, some witli 
their drawn swords in their hands. Upon 
seeing which, Galba commanded the horse 
to ride over th^m, when they were soon 
routed, not a man standing his ground, and 
many of them were slain, both tliere and in 
the pursuit ; an ill-omen, that Galba should 
m.ake his first entry through so much blood 
and among dead bodies. And now he was 
looked upon with terror and alarm by any 
one who had entertained contempt of him at 
the sight of his age and apparent infirmities. 

But when he desired presently to let it ap- 
pear what a change would be made from 
Nero’s profuseness and sumptuosity in giv- 
ing presents, ho much missed his aim, and 
fell so short of magnificence, that he scarcely 
came within the limits of dc^cc'ucy. When 
Cauus, who was a famous musician, played 
at supper for him, ho exi)ressed his approba- 
tion, and bade the bag be brought to him; 
and taking a few gold ])ieccs, put them in 
with this remark, that it was out of his own 
purse, and not on tlie public account, lie 
ordered the largesses which Nero had made I 
to actors and wre^.lers and such like to be 
strictly required again, allowing only the 
tenth part to be retained ; though it turned 
to very small account, most of tliose persons 
expending their daily income as fast as they 
received it, being rude, improvident livers ; 
upon which he had further impury made as 
to thosj;i whCT'bad bought or received from 
4.hem, and called upon these people to re- 
fund. The trouble was infinite, the exac- 
tions being prosecuted far, touching a great 
number of persons, bringing disrepute on 
Galba, and general hatred on Vinius, who 
made the ’Emperor appear base-hearted and 
mean to the world, whilst he himself was 
spending profusely, taking whatever he 
could get, and sidling to any buyer.'*' Hesiod 
tells us to drink witliout stinting of 

The end and the beginning of the cask. 

And Vinius, seeing his patron old and 
decaying, made the most of what he consid- 
ered to be at once the first of his fortune 
and the last of it. * 

Thus the aged man suffered in two wavs 
first, through the evil deeds which Vinius 


did himself, and, next, by his preventing or 
bringing into di^ace those just acts which 
he himself designed, ^uch was the punish- 
ing Nero’s adherents. When he destroyed 
the bad, amongst whom were Helius, Poly- 
cletus, Petinus, and Patrobius, the peoples 
mightily applauded the act, crying out, a 
they were dragged through the forum, that 
it was a goodly sight, grateful to the gods 
themselves, adding, however, that the gods 
and men alike demanded justice* oii*Tigel- 
linus, the very tutor and prompter of all 
the tyranny. This good nuan, however, 
had taken his measures beforehand, yi the 
shape of a present jfiid a pr6mise to Vinius. 
Turpilianus could not be allowed to escape 
with life, though his one and only crime 
had been that he had not betrayed or shown 
hatred to such a ruler as* Nero. But lie 
who had made Nero what he’ became, and 
afterwards deserted and betray ed him whom 
he had so corrupted, was allowed to survive 
as ail instance that V itSTus could do any 
thing, and an advertisement that those that 
had mone^ to give him need despair of 
notliing. The }>eople, hoW(‘v^, were so 
possessed the desire of seeing Tigel- 

linus dragged to executipn, that they never 
ceased to reipiire it at the theatre and in 
the race-course, till they were checked by an 
edict from the emperor himself, announcing 
that Tigellinus coidd^ not live long, being 
wasted with a consmnpiion, aiid requesting 
them not to seek to make hisi government 
appear cruel and tyrimuicql. the dis- 
sutisfi(*d populace wiu-e huigh(;d * at, and 
'rigelliiuis made a splendid feast, and sacri- 
ficed in thanksgiving for his deliverance: 
and ^after supper, Vinius, rising from the 
emjHU'or’s table, went to* revel with Tigel- 
liuus, taking his daughter, a widow, witli 
him; to whom Tigelliilus qiresented his 
compliments, with a gift of twenty-five 
myriads of mouey, and bade the superinten- 
dent of his concubines take off' a rich neck- 
lace from her own neck and tie it about 
hers, the value of it being estimated at fif- 
,teen myriads. 

After this, even reasonable acts were 
censured; as, for exainple, the treatment of 
the Gauls who had been iii the conspiracy 
with Vindex. For people looked iq.ion their 
abatement of’ tribute and admission to 
citizenship as a pit^ce, not of, clemency on 
the part of Galba, hut of inof.ey-rnaking on 
that of Vinius. And thus tlie mass of the 
people began to look with dislike upon the 
government. 'I'he soldiers were* kent on a 
while in exjiectation of the promisea dona- 
tive, supposing that if they did not receive 
the full, yet ^ they should have at least as 
much as Nei'O gave them. But when Galba, 
on hearing they began to complain, declared 
greatly, and like a general, that he was 

I used to enlist and not to buy his soldiers, 
when they heard of tliis, they conceived an.i 
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implacable hatred agrainst him; for he did share in her, but^rudjjed to have Xero fora 
not seem to defraud them merely himself in claimant, Poppma herself, they say, beini^ 
their present expectat^ns, ffut to ^ive an ill rather pleased than otherwise with this 
precedent, and instruct his successors U) do jealousy; she sometimes excluded Xero, 
tlie like. This heart-burn inpf, however, was even when Otho was not pn'sent, eitlnu* to 
as yet at Rome a thiiifif undeclared, and a ^ prevent his ifeltinif tired with her, or, as 
certain res[)ect for Galba’s personal presence j some say, not likimj^ flie j)rospect of an ini- 
sornewhat retarded their motions, and tOi>k i»<‘rial marriai^e, thouLjh willin'^ enouijh to 
otf their etli^e, and their ^avin;^ no obvious have the emperor as her lovt*r. So that 
occasi<^n for he^^nning a revolution curbed i Otho ran the risk of his life, ami strange it 
and kept iTuTler, more or less, their resent- : was he escaped, wlnm Xen), for this very 
ments. But those forces tliat luul been j marriage, killed his wife and sister. But 
formerlv under Virginius, ami no\^ were he w;is btdioldmi to Sentva’s frieiplshij), by 
under^ Place us in Oermany, valuing thrin- j whose ptu'suasions and entreaty Nero was 
selves inucli ii|H)n tin* battle tiiey ha<l fought i pn‘vail<Ml with b) despatch him as prmtor 
with Vindex, and finding now no advantage ; into Lusitania, on the shores of the ()<‘(‘an; 
of it, gr(‘\v very refractory and intractable j where lie bf!iav«*d himself v(‘ry agn*eably 
towards their otHcers ; and Flaccus they j ami indulgently to those he had to govern, 
wholly disregarded, b<‘ing incapaeitat«*«l in well knowing this eomnniml was but to 
body hy uuinlerinitbMl gout, and. b»*sides, a • <!olor ami disguise liis bauislinemt. 
man of little ^‘xporience in affairs. .So at I When (»all>a n‘voII(*il from Nero, Otho was 
one of their festiv*il.s, when it was customarv ! the first govt-rimr any of the pnivinces that 
for the ollicers oT t>* :irniy to wi-^h all healtli j came over to him. bringing ^,11 the gold and 
and happiness to the emperor, the coniimui I silver he possessed in tlie shape* of cups and 
soldiers began to murmur lomliy, and on | tables, to 1 m* coined iii(4> money, ami also w'hat 
their ^ofiiceif# ]>ersisting in the c«*n*mony, M*rvants he Ipid fitly epialified* t<> wait upon a 
responded witii the words, “ H^^he deservi*s |>rinc<*. In all of h«*r points, too, he was faith- 
it*’\ ini to him. and gave him snincieiil, ]>r<M»f that 

\Vlu*n some similar ins<tlen(!e was ciunmit- he was inb'rior to nom* in managing public 
tod by tin* l«*gions uml«*r N'itelliim, freijuent lmsim*ss. And In* so far ingi-af iated hinisclf, 
lett«*rs with tin* information cann* to (ialha that In* rode in the same carriage* with him 
from his agents; iunUt 4 iking alarm at this, einring the w hole* journey, si-veral elays te)ge- 
aml t**aring that he* knight he <lesj»ise*«l not the*r. Ami in this journey and familiar e*enn- 
only for his plel age*, hut als(» for want of panionship. In* won ove-r V'inius also, both by 
issue*, he* elyte‘rinin(*el to adojtt njn* \oung his conversat i' n ami pr<*sents, but e*spe*eiairv 
man eif *dislim*tion, ami d'*elar<* liiiii bis by ceiiice'ding to hiio tin* first plaeM*, He(*nrin'^ 
successor, d'here* was at this tinn* in the* the* se^eemd. by his inte*iest, for hims(*lf. Ami 
city Marcus Otho, a peTson e)f fair e‘xtractioii, In* liad tin* aelvantage* e)fhiiuin avoieling all 
but trom his childhood enn* of fhe* f<*w ine)st otliuni ami jeulonsy, assisting all p«‘tif,io..<*rs, 
de*bancln*el, V(dnptne>us. and luxnriems lIveTs willn»«»t asking for any renvarel, am! app<*ariin^ 
in Uoim*. Anel as Hemn r giv**s Paris in e^onrteous ami of e*asy %icceHs towards all, 
several placets* tin* till** “of fair II< le*ii’s e*Kj>eM*ially to tin* iniliiary rrn*n, for many of 
love,” making a woman’.s name* tin* gl'»ry whom In* obtained eronmiamls, soitn* iimiledi- 
and aeMition to bis, as it In* hael nothing e-ls** ah'ly fremi th^^ emp'-ror, ot}n*rs bv Vinius’/i 
to distingui.sh him, s<3 (fiho was re*nowm*<l fm*ans, ami by tln'^ assistam*,*.* of tin* twf>' fa- 
in Rome* for nothing inorei than his marriage* voiit«* fre*eelmeM, Ic'*his Jiml Asiatiens, the*sc 
with lV)ppJca, whom Ne*ro had a ]»asHiem f*>r being the* im*n in chief powe*^n tin* court. 
W’hen she was Crisjdnus's wife*. But being As ofb*n a-s In* enteirtairn*<l (JJtfTji, fi<* t^ave* the) 
as yet n?spe*ctful to his own wife*, ami staml- eednnt on duty, in aeldilion to tln*ir )»s«^, « 
ing in awe of his mother, he engageil Otho ; pi«*cc gold for <*ve?ry man tln;r<*, nj>on pre*- 
uuderhand to solie;it*her. For Xe-ro liv«*el j t«*iice) of re*Hpect b> tln^ ‘'inpeTor, wliile re'ally 
familiaily wifiT Otho, whf)se prenligality wrm ! he unele*rinincd him, and stole away his popu- 
his favor, and he was well please*el when In* j larity with the 8olelie*rH. ^ 

took the freeelorn to jest uiMin^Jiim as mean j So Galba consulting alK)ut a Hnccess<»r, 
and i)'*nurioiW. Thus when Xe‘ro one eiay j Viniu.s introehiceel Otho, y^t not <'ve*n fhir 
perfumed hiniself with some* rich essence ’ gratis, Ij^it upon preunis** that lie wouhl marry 
and favored Otho with a sprinkle of it, In*, Ibis daughter, if (Lilba slnmld make him hii 
entertaining Xero next day, ordered gold j adonted son and succesw^r to the empire. But 
and .siA'cr pii>es to dispenje the like on a j (ialha, in all his actions, showeel clearly that 
sudden freely, like wator, throughout tin* i he preferred tho public p>od before bis own 
room. As to Poppaea, he wa,s beforehand ’ private interest, not aiming so much i/> pleas- 
with Xero, and first seducing* (les hfinself, | ure him.self as mlvantage the Romansjiy 
then, with the hoj>e of Nero’s favor, he pre- 1 his selection. Inde4*d he dcM*s not Sf*i*in lo 
vailed with her to part with her hiisbaml, | have been so much as inclined to choice 
and brought her t^> hi.s own house as his wife,/) of Otho hml it lA?en but' to inherit tiis own 
and was not content afterwards to have a j private fortune, knowing bis extravagant and 
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luxurious character, and that he was already 
plunged in debt five thousand myriads deep. 
So he listened to Vinius, and made no reply, 
but mildly suspended his determination. 
Only he appointed himself consul, and Vinius 
his cplleague, and it was the general expecta- 
tion that he Nvould decl!ire his successor at the 
beginning of the new year. And the soldiers 
desired nothing more than that Otho should 
be the person. 

But the forces in Germany broke out into 
their mutiny whilst he was yet deliberating, 
mid anticipated his design. All the soldiers 
in general felt much resentment against Galba 
for not having given them their expected 
largess, but these troops made ;r pretence of a 
^more particular concern, that Virginiiis Rufus 
was cast off dishonorably, and that the Gauls 
who had fought with them were well reward- 
ed, while those who had refused to take part 
with Vindex were punished; and (ialba’s 
thanks seemed all to be for him, to whose 
memory he had done honor after his death 
with public solemnities as though he had been 
made emperor by his means only. Whilst 
these discourses passed openly throughout th(i 
army, on tlie first day of the first month of 
.the year, the Calends, as th(;y call it, of Jan- 
uary, Flaccu^ summoning them to take the 
usual anniversary oath of fealty to the empe- 
ror, they overturned and pullecf down Galba’s 
statues, and having sworn in the name of the 
senate and j^eople of Rome, departed. But 
the officers now feared anarchy and confusion, 
as much as rebellion ; and one of them canuj 
forward and said: “ SVhat will become of us, 
my fellow-soldi(‘rs, if we neither set up 
another general, nor retain the pn*s(‘nt one ? 
This will be not so much to desert from Gal- 
ba as to <lecline all subjection and command. 
It is useU'ss to tr 3 f and maintain Flaccus 
llordeonius, who is but a mere shadow and 
image of Galba. But Vitellius, commander 
of the other Germany, is but one day’s 
march distant, whose father was censor and 
thrice consul, and in a manner co-emperor 
with Cla^di^ Cicsar; and he himself has 
the best pro^*to show of his bounty and 
Jargeness of mind, in the jjoverty with which 
some reproach him. Him let us make choice 
of, that all may see we know how to choose 
an emperor better than either Spaniards or 
Lusitaniai^. ’’ Which motion whilst some 
assented to, and others gainsaid, a certain 
standard-bearer slipped out and carried the 
news to Vitellius,, who was enb^taining 
much company by mght. I'liis, taking iur, 
soon passed through the troops, and Fabhis 
Valens, who commanded one legion, riding 
up next day witli a large body of horse, salu- 
ted Vitellius emperor. He had hitherto 
Burned to decline it, professing a dread he 
had to undertake the weight of thogovern- 
ment; but on tliis <Jay, being fortified, they 
say, by wine and a plentiful ftoon-ilay repast, 
he began to yield, and submitted to take on 


him the title of Germanicus they gave him 
but desired to be excused cus to that of C®. 
sar. And imlbediately the army under 
Flaccus also, putting away their fine and 
popular oaths in the name of the senate 
swore obedience to Vitellius as emperor, to 
observe whatever he commanded. 

Thus Vitellius was publicly proclaimed 
emperor in Germany; wiiich'news coming to 
Galba’s ear, he no longer deferred lii.f adop- 
tion ; yet knowing that some 5’f ^lis iriends 
were using their interest for Holahefla, and 
the greatest number of them Otho, nei- 
ther of whom he approved on a sudden, 
without any one’s privity, he sent foi* Piso, 
the son of Crassus and Scribonia, whom 
Nero slew, a young man in general of excel- 
lent disposition for virtue, but his most emi- 
nent qualities those of steadiness and austere 
gravity. And so he set out -to go to the 
camp to declare him Gaesar and successor to 
the empire. But at his very fii’st going forth 
many signs appeared inrtfie heavens, and 
when he began to make a speech to tlie sol- 
diers, partly extempore, and partly reading 
it, the frequent claps of thundtfr and flashes 
of lightn inland the violent storm of rain 
that burst on both the camp and the city 
were plain discoveries that the divine pow- 
ers did not look with favor or satisfaction 
on this act of adoption, that would come 
to no good result. Tjje soldiers, also, showed 
symptoms of hidden 'discontent, and wore 
sullen looks, no \listribution\of money be- 
ing even now made to them. However, those 
that were present and observed Piso’s coun- 
tenance and voice could not hut feed admira- 
tion to see him so little overcoihe by so great a 
favor, of the magnitude of which at the same 
time* he seemed not at all insensible. Otho's 
aspect, on the other hand, did not fail to let 
many marks app(‘ar of his bitt(\rness and anger 
at his disappointment; since to have been the 
first man thought of for it, and to have come 
to the verv point of being chosen, and now 
to be put by, was in his feelings a sign of 
the disnleasure and ill-will of Galba towards 
him. This filled him with fears and appre- 
'hensions, and sent him home with a mind 
full of various passions, whilst he dreaded 
Piso, hated Galba, aild was full of wrath 
and indign.atioii against Virftlis. »And the 
Chaldeans and soothsayers about him would 
not permit him to lay aside his hopes or 
quit his design, chiefly Ptol^Iteus, insist- 
ing much on a prediction he had made, that 
Nero should not murder Otho, but he him- 
self should die first, and Otho Succeed as 
emperor; for the first proving true, he ^Kought 
he could not distrust the rest. But none 
perhaps stimulated him more than those 
that professe^d privately to pity his hard fate 
and companionate him fpr being thus un- 
gratefully dealt with by Galba; especially 
^Nymphidius’s and Tigellius’s creatures, who, 
being now oast off reduced to low estal^e, * 

c 
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were eager to put themselves upon him, ex- 
claiming at thef iii4ignity^he had suffered, 
and provoking him tp revenge himself. 

Amongst these were Veturius and Bar- 
bius, the one an optioy the other a te^Aer- 
arius (these are men wlio have tlie dutie.s of 
messengers and scouts), with whom Onoma- 
stus, one of Dtho’s freedineii, went to the 
cainj), to tainpt*rwith tlig} army, and bo>ught 
over soine wi^h money, others with fair 

{ >roin^sos,* ^liich was no liard matter, tht'v 
>eing already corru[>ted, and only w^inting a 
fair pretence. It had been otherwise mor«‘ 
tlian, the work of four days (whicli elapsed 
between th»* adoption ifiui murder) so com- 
pletely to iub'Ct tluMii as to cause a general 
revolt. On the sixth day ensuing, the eigh- 
teentli, as the llmnans call it, beb>re tlie 
Calends of F<*bruarv, tlie munler was <l<uie. 
On that day; in the morning, (ialba s;wn-itieil 
in the PalatiiMii in th^ presmice of his friemls, 
when Cinbrioi^Mk tlie priest, taking up tlie 
entrails.and speaking not ambiguously, but in 
plain words. said that tliere wen* signs of gre.it 
troubles ensuing, and dangerous snares l.'ii<l 
for the lifet)l the emperor. 'riius.()dio ha<i 
even l»eon dis<‘overe<l i>y the finigerof tie* god; 
being there just behind (ialba, hearing all 
that was said, ainl s*‘eiiig what was pointe<l 
out to them by I’nibricius. Ilis counte- 
nance changed to every col<»r in his fear, and 
lie was betraying in# ^small <liscoiiipoMure, 
when Ononnistus, his freednian. came up 
and accpiainp**! him that (he mas.er-builders 
had come, and ere waiting fo. him at home. 
Now that was .'the signal for 'Otlio to meet 
the soldiers, Iheteiiding then that he had 
jnirchased an old Inuuse, and was g<»ing to 
show tin* defects to those that had soh) it to 
him, he departed; and passing through what 
is calh'd 'I'iberins’s house, he went-on into 
tin*, forum, m'ar lln* spot where a gohlen 
pillar .stands, at whieli all the several roads 
through Italy terminate. 

Here, it is relab'd, no more than twentv- 
tiiree n*ceived ami saluted him emperor; so 
Uiat, although he was not in mind .as in IsmIv 
enervated with .soft living and efTemiiiae^ 
being in his nature bold and fearless enough 
in danger, nevertheless, he w.as afrai«l to go 
on. Hut the soldiers that wer*^ present 
would inH^uTfer him to recede, but came 
with their drawn swords al>out his chair, 
commanding, the bearers to \ake him U[>, 
whom he hiiSjVned on, saying several times 
over to himself. “ I am a lost man,” Sever- 
al |>ei*soii.s^overheard the words, who sb»od by 
wondtging, mther than alarmed, because of 
tlie siiiall nurnlier that attempt«*d such an 
enterprise. But as they marcheil on through 
the forum, al>out as many r^ore rnyt niin, 
and here and there three ‘or* four at a 
time joined in. Thus returning towanls the 
camp, with their bare swords in their hands, 
they saluted him as Caesar; w’hereupon A|ar/ 
A^iis, the tribun'e in charge of the watch, 


i 


who was, they say, nowaj^ privy to it, but 
was simply surpriseii at the imexi-H'cteduess 
of the thing, and afraid to refuse, permitted 
him entrance. And after this, no m:m made 
any resi.staiice; for they that knew nothing 
of the design, i)eiiig^ purpo.sely eiioompassea 
by the conspirators, as th<*y were straggling 
here and there, first submitted for fear, and 
aft«‘rwards were persiiaile<l into compliance, 
'ridings cann* immediately to (Jalba in the 
Halatium, whilst the jiricst wjvs still present 
and the sacrifices at haml, .so that persons who 
were most entirely iiier«*diiIoiis alvout such 
things, anti ftiost jnisitive in their neglect of 
theiii.wiTe asU)nislicd,and began to marvel at 
tlie divine ev«*nt. A multit ude of all sorts of 
people now began t-o run t/Ogelher out of tho 
forum; Viniusand Laeo and sonn* of (lalba^s 
freedmen drew their swtinl.f ami placed tln*in- 
s<*lve.s bi*sitle him ; Hiso went forth and ad- 
tlressed liiniself to the guards on duty in the 
court; and .Marius (lelsus, a brave man, was 
despatelied to the Illyrian legion, st.itioned 
in what is called the V'ipsanian chamber, to 
secure them. 

(i.ilba m*v <!onsiilting wln‘tlii*r be should 
go out, Vinins dissu.nh'd him. but C(*1mus 
and La<*o enetuiragcd liim )>yall means to do 
so, ami sharply reprimanded ' Vinius. Hut 
on a smbleii a rumor eatm* hot that Otlio was 
slain in the camp; and presently appeared 
• me Jidius Alti< ns, a man of some disti.Krtiou 
in tin* gminls. ruiming up with his drawn 
Kwoial, crying out that he had slain Cmsar’s 
enemy; and j're.ssing through tli^ crowil 
that stood in his way, he presented liimself 
befon* (ijiUki with bis bloody w'eajMm, who, 
looking on liiin, demanded, “ Who gave you 
your «*r«iers V ” .\nd r>n Ids answeriiiL* that 
it h.'id bejMi his duty and the oldigation of 
the oath he had tak«‘n, me p(*opl(* applamied, 
giving loml acclamations, ami (Jiilba got into 
his ••li.iir ami was carried out to sacrifice to 
Jupiter, and so to show liimself publicly. 
Hut coming inU) the forum, tliere met him 
tluTe, like a turn of w ind, the op|K>,site story, 
that Otho hml made himseltMarniftster of the 
camp. And as nsiial in a cTowd of such jk 
sizi?, some called to him h> return 
others to move forwards; some encouraged 
him to be l>old ami fear nothing, others bade 
him be cautious and distrust. Ami Ihuft 
whilst his chair w’as tosH«*d t-o a»d fro, os it 
were on the waves, often t4')tteri ng, there aj>- 
|M*are<i first hf'rse, ami straightway heavy- 
armed <<K)t, conn ng through Paul us’s court, 
ami all w ith one lujcord crying out, “ Lk^wn 
with this private man.” UiK>n this, the crovyd 
of j>eople set off running, not 0) fly and dis- 
is»rse, but to jKissewg ih<*rns<*lve8 of Uio col- 
onnade*. and elevated places of tho fortirn, 
as it miglit l>e U' get places U> wjo a spoctatle. 
And aa soon as Atillius Vergilio knocked* 
down one of Oalba’s statues, this was 
taken as the declaration of war, and they 
sent a discharge of darts u|x>ti Galba's litter, 



and, missing their aim, came up and attacked 
him nearer hand with their naked swords. No 
man resisted or offered to stand up in his de- 
fence, save one onlj, a centurion, Serapronius 
Den 8U8, the single man among so many thou- 
sands that the sun bpheld that day act 
worthily of the Roman empire, who, though 
he h%d never received any favor from Galba, 
yet out oi bravery and allegiance endeavor- 
ed to deiend the litter. First, lifting up 
his switch of vine, with which the centurions 
correct the soldiers when disorderly, he call- 
ed aloud to the aggressors, charging them 
not to toucii their emperor. And when they 
came upon him hand to hand, he drew his 
sword, and made a defence for a long time, 
until at last he was cut under the knees and 
brouglit to the ground. 

Galba’s chair w^s upset at tlie spot called 
the Lacus Curtius, where they ran up and 
struck at him as he lay in his 6orslet. He, 
however, offered his throat, bidding theiri 
“Strike, if it be for the Romans’ good.” 
He received several wounds on his legs and 
arms, and at last was struck in the throat, 
as most say, by one Camurius, » soldier of 
the fifteenth legion. Some name Tenmtius, 
others Lecanius ; and there are others that 
say it was Fahius Fabulus, who it is reported, 
cut off the head ami carricnl it away in the 
skirt of his coat, the baldness imakmg it a 
difficult thing to take hold of. lint those 
thjit were with him would not allow him to 
keep it cover(‘d up, but bade him let every 
one see tha Iwave deed he had done ; so that 
after a while he stuck upon the lance the 
head of the aged man that had been their 
grave and temperate ruler, their supreme 
priest and consul, and, tossing it up in the 
air, ran like a bacchanal, twirling and flour- 
ishing with it, while*he blood ran down the 
spear. Rut when they brought the head to 
Otho, “ Fellow-soldiers,” he cried out, “this 
is nothing, unless you show me Piso’s too,” 
which Wii^ presented him not long after. 
The young man, retreating upon a wound 
receiveib was^ursued by one ^lurcus, and 
sViiu at the temple of Vesta. Titus Vinius 
•vfas^also despatched, avowing himself to 
have been privy to the conspiracy against 
Galba by calling out that they were killing 
him contrary to Otho’s pleasure. However, 
they cut offi his head, and Laco’s too, and 
brought them to Otho, requesting a boon. 

And as Archilochus says — 

When six or seven lie breathless on the ground, 
^Twas I, 'twas I, say thousands, gave the wound. 

Thus many that had no share in the murder 
wetted their hands and swords in blood, and 
came and showed them to Otho, presenting 
^memorials suing for a gratuity. Not less 
than one hundred n-nd twenty were identified 
afterwards from their written petitions; all 
of whom Vitellius sought out and put to 


death. There came also into the camp Ma- 
rius Celsus, and accjised* by many voices 
of encouraging the soldiers to assist Galba, 
and was demanded to death by the raultil 
tude. Otho had no desire for this, yet, fear- 
ing an absolute denial, he professed that he 
did not wish to take him off so soon, having 
many matters yet to learn from him ; and 
so committed him ifafe to the custo^ of 
those he most confided in. • ^ 

Forthwith a senate was convefiGtl, as 
if they i^ere not the same men, or had other 
gods to swear by, they took Uiat oath in 
Otho’s name which he himself fiad takiyi in 
Galba’s and had brftken; and withal con- 
ferred on him the titles of Caesar and Au- 
gustus; whilst the dead carcasses of the 
slain lay yet in their consular robes in the 
market-place. As for their heads, wdieii 
they could make no other use of them, 
Vinius’s they sold to his daughter for two 
thousand five hundred draclynas; Piso’s was 
begged by his wife Veraffia^ Galha’s they 
gave to Patrobiiis’s servants; wlio when 
they had it, after all sorts of abuse and in- 
dmniti<*s, tumbled it into the jflace 'W^iero 
tnose that suifer death by tins emperor’s 
()rd(*rs are usually cast, calh‘d Sessorium. 
Galba’s body was conv(‘yed away by Prisons 
Helvidiiis by Otho’s permission, and buried 
in the night by Argius, his freedman. 

Tims you have tli^«liistory of Galba, a 
person inf(;rior to few IVmian^, either for 
birth or riches, rather exceeding all of his 
time in both, having lived iji geeat honor 
and reputation in the reigns oT five em- 
p(U*ors, insomuch that he overthrew Nero 
rather by his fame and repute in the world 
than by actiiid force and power. Of all the 
others* that joined in Nero’s deposition, 
some wei’e by general consent reganled as 
unworthy, others bad only tliemselves to 
vote them deserving of the empire. To 
him the title was offered, and by him it was 
accepted ; and simply lending his name to 
Vindex’s attempt, he gave to what had been 
called rebellion before, the name of a civil 
\jar, by the presence of one that was ac- 
counted fit to govern. And, therefore, as he 
considered that he had not so much sought 
the j>ositioA as the ].x)sifion had sought him, 
he proposed to command those^iIotn*Nym- 
phidius and Tigelliims had wheedled into 
obeiiience, no Otherwise than Sci^uo formerly 
and Fabricius and Carnillus haii commanded 
the Romans of their times. But being now 
overcome with age, he was indeed among 
the troops and legions an upright ruler upon 
the antique model ; but for the re^t, givings 
himself up to Vinius, Laco, and his freed- 
men, who made their gain of all things, no 
otherwise th^n Nero had done to his insa- 
tiate favorites*, he left none behind him to 
wish him still in ^x)wer, though many to 
%oi];^passiouate his death. 
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The now emperor went early in the morn- 
U> the capitol, and •acrihcetl ; and, hav- 
ing C(wniii; 4 nle?l Marius Celsius to behmuglit, 
he sjfliited him, and witii obliging language 
desired him rather to forget his a<jc‘usatii)n 
than remem^<*r his ac<inittal ; to which Cel- 
8US »n.s^'«*rcd mdther n^eanly nor ungrateful- 
ly, tliat ills vtTV crime ouglit to recommend 
his integritv, since his guilt liad been his 
fidelity ^ (ialba, from whom he hatl nev«*r 
received any pers(Mial obligations. Cpon 
which they were both of them atlmired by 
those that were present, and applauded hy 
the soldiers. ' 

111 th<! sena4^*? Otho said mnch in a gentle 
and popular strain. He was to have been 
consul tor part of that year himself, hnt he 
gav«j the olHce to Virginiiis Kufns, and dis- 
pIaoi*(f none that had been named for tlie 
consulship by eitb<T Xero or^Jalba. 'riiose 
that were remarkable for their age ami dig- 
nity he jiroinoted to the priesthoods ; and 
restored tin* remains of their fortuin*s, that 
had not yet lieen sold, to all tliose senators 
that were banishi*<^ ,6/ Xeni and r<»calh‘d by 
(jalha. So that the nobility ainl chief of 
the peojileg who were at lirs^ apprehensive 
that no liUman creature, hut soim* superna- 
tural, or penalVindietive i^ower had seized the 
empire, began now to flatt«‘r th(*mselv(*s with 
ho])es of a government that smiled ujmjii 
them tlius early. , 

He.sides, nothing gratified or gained the 
whole Homan people more than his justice 
in relation to* Tigellinus. It was not seen 
how he W(us in fact already suffering punish- 
ment, not only by the very terror of retrihn- 
tion which he .saw tlie whole city r<‘qniring 
as a just debt, but with .several incurabh* dis- 
eases also; not to mention thos«* nnhallowe<I 
frightful excesse.s among impure ami jimstj- 
tuted women, to which, at the very close of 
life his lewd nature 'llung, and in them gasped 
out, aij its last ; tliese, in th*; opin- 

ion of all reasonable tneti, b<;ing tliemseives 
the extremest juinishmont, and equal to 
many deaths. Hut it was felt like a griev- 
ance by |)eople in general that he continued 
yet to see the light of day, who had l><?en the 
occasion of the Io.S8 of it to so many |K*rHon.s, 
and ‘jach j)er8on8, as had died by his means. 
Wherefore Otho ordered him to be sent for, 
just as he was contriving his e8caj>e by m an.s 
of some vessels that lay ready for him on the 
coast near where he lived, in* the neighbor- 
hood of Sinues-sa.- At first he endeavored to 
corrupt the messenger, by a large sum of 
money, to favor his design ;• but when Ire 
found this was to no purpose, he made, him 


HO. 

I ns consiilcrable a present, as if he had really 
I c«>miivc<l at it, only entreating him to stay 
I till he had shaved ; and so ti>ok that oppOr- 
tunitv, and with his razt)r despatched hiin- 

S<‘if. ^ 

Ami while giving the people this most 
riglitt'ous satisfaction of their desires, for 
liimsflf lie s«‘eme(i to haw no sort of r**gard 
for any private injuries of his own. And 
at first, to ]»lease th<' popnlactN he did not 
refuse to be called Xero in the theairt*, and 
di«i not int«*rfei«‘ when soni^ perstins displayed 
Xero's statm's to public vi»‘w. And Cdnvius 
Kufns says, imp<*rial lett»*rs, sm^h as are sent 
with couriers, went into Spain with tin* name 
of Xero atlixi'd ad«>pl i vely to that of Otho; 
but as soon :i.s he per(!i‘ivi*d this gave offence 
to tin* chief jimi most distinguislnul citizens, 
it was omi4,t«*<l. 

Aft«*r In* had bi‘gnn to model the govern- 
ment in this manm*r, tin* paid soldii'rs began 
to iimnnnr, and emlt‘avort*d to make him 
suspect and chastise the nobility, either 
really out of a concern for his safety, or 
wishing, upon this preteiiee, to stir up trouble 
and warfare, rims, whilst Chhsjiinns, whom 
ho ha<l ord<*re(l t«) bring him the seventeenth 
cohort from Osl-a, )>egan to coll(*ct *what he 
wanted after it was <lark, ami was putting 
the arms upon the wagons, some of the 
most turbulent cried out that (’rispines was 
disalTeel-e<l, that the senate was practising 
something against tl\^ emp<*ror, and that 
those arms wen^ to be* *in ployed against Ca*- 
sar, ami not for him. \Vin*n this report was 
once set afoot, it got the belief and excltei! 
the passions of many ; they broke out into 
violence ; some seized the wagons, and oth- 
ers slew Crispiiins ami two centurions that 
o]»jKjsed them ; ami the nprriber of 

them, arraying themH<^lv(‘s in their arms, jyni 
encouraging fine arifither to staml by C’Jlis;**, 
march<*d to Home. Ami hf*ari ng there ‘that 
eighty of the senatfirs were at supjK^r with 
Otlio, they flew intf> the palace, ami <^*f^lared 
it wji8 a fair op|iortnnity to bilot off Caisur’s 
enemies at one strfike. A general alarm en- 
sued of an iinmefliate coming siick of tho 
city. •All were in confusion about tho pal- 
ace, and Otho himself in no small consterna- 
tion, being not only concerned for the sena- ‘ 
tore (some of whom Iwl brought their wivos 
to supper thither), but also feeling hims<»lf 
to be an object of alarm and suspicion to 
them, whose eyes he saw fixed on hi in in 
silence and terror, 'rherefore he gave orders 
to the prefects to a<ldr«ss the i^ldfers and do 
their best to pacify them, while he ba^le tlie 
guests rise, and leave by another door. They 
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had only just made their way out, when the 
soldiers Tushed into the room, and called out, 
“ Where are Caesar’s enemies V ” Then Otho, 
standing up on his couch, made use both of 
arguments and entreaties, and by actual tears 
at last, with great diffic\jlty, persuaded them 
to desist. The next day he went to the 
camp, and .distributed a bounty of twelve 
hundred and fifty drachmas a man amongst 
them ;,then commended them for the regard 
and zeal they had for his safety, but told them, 
that there were some who were intriguing 
among them, who not only accused his own 
clemency, but had also misrepresented their 
loyalty ; and, therefore, he desired their as- 
sistance in doing justice upon them. To 
which when they all consented, h^ was sat- 
isfied with the execution of two only, whose 
deaths he knew w6uld be regretted by no one 
man in the whole army. 

Such conduct, so little expected from 
him, was regarded by some with gratitude 
and confidence ; others looked upon his be- 
havior as a course to which necessity drove 
him, to gain the people to ttie support of the 
war. For now there were certain tidings 
that Vitellius had assumed the sovereign title 
and authority, aiidfreqiKuit expresses brought 
accounts of new accessions to him ; others, 
however, came, announcing that the Pannon- 
ian, Dalmatian, and Moesian legions, with 
their officers, adhered to Otho. Erelong al- 
so came favorable letters from ^lucianus and 
Vespasian, generals of two formidable ar- 
mies, thoone in Syria, the other in Judaea, to 
assure him of their firmness to his interest : 
in confidence whereof he was so exalted, 
that he wrote to Vitellius not to attempt any 
thing beyond his post ; and offered him 
large sums of money^and a city, where he 
might live his time out in pleasure ainl ease. 
These overtures at fir.st were responded to by 
Vitellius with equivocating civilities ; which 
soon, however, turned into an interchange of 
angry words ; and letters passed between the 
two, conveying bitter and sliameful terms of 
reproache which ^were pot false indeed, for 
that matter, only it was senseless and ridicu- 
lotis tor each to assail the other with accusa- 
tions to which both alike must plead guilty. 
For it were hard to determine which of the 
two had been most profuse, most effeminate, 
which was hCost a novice in military affairs, 
and most involved in debt through previous 
want of means. 

As to the prodigies and . apparitioixi that 
happened about this time, there were many 
reported which none could answer for, or 
which were told in different ways, but one 
which everybody actually saw with their 
eyes was the statue in the capitol, of Vic- 
tory carried in a chariot, w'ith the reins 
dropped out of her hands, as if she were 
grown too weak to hold them any longer; 
and a second, that Caius Caesar’s statue in 
the islaixd of Tiber, without any eartliquake 


or wind to account for it, turned round from 
west to east; anci thisjthey say, happened 
about the time when /Vespasian and his 
party first openly began to put themselves 
forward. Another incident, which the peo- 
ple in general thought an evil sign, was the 
inundation of the Tiber; for though it hap- 
pened at a time when rivers .are usually at 
their fullest, yet suy^h height of water and 
so'tremendous a flood had neV^r been known 
before, nor such a destruction o^^property, 
great pqrt of the city being under water, 
and especially the corn marke|, so that it 
occasioned a great dearth for several 

But when news x^as now brou.^it that 
Caecina and Valeiis, commanding for Vitel- 
lius, had possessed themselves of the Alps, 
Otho sent Dolabella (a patrician, who was 
suspected by the soldiery of some ill design), 
for whatever reason, whether it were fear of 
him or of any one else, to the town of Aqui- 
num, to give encouragement* ^ere; and pro 
ceeding then to choose wliich of tlie magis- 
trates should go with him to the war, he 
named amongst the iv’st Lucius, Vitellius’s 
brother, without distinguisliing flim by^any 
new marks either of his favor or disjdeiisure. 
1I(‘ also took the greatest precautions for 
Vitcllius’s wife and mother, that they might 
be safe, and free from all apprehension for 
thems(dves. He made Flavius Sabiiius, Ves- 
pasian’s brother, govi'») n.or, of Home, either 
in honor to the memory of NqVo, wlio had 
advanced him form(‘rly to thaK command, 
which Galba liad taktm away, qr else to 
show his confid<mce in Vespasian 'by his 
favor to his brother. 

After he came to Brixillurn, a town of 
Italy ijear the Po, lie stay(‘d behind himself, 
and ordered the army to march under the 
conduct of Marius Celsus, Suetonius Pauli- 
luis, Gallus, and Spurina, all ntX)n of experi- 
ence and reputation, hut unable to carry 
their own plans and purposes into effect, by 
r<'a.soii of the ungovernable temper of the 
army, which would take orders from none 
but the emperor wliom they themselves had 
ii^ide their master. Nor was the enemy 
under much better discipline, the soldiers 
there also being hauglOby and disobedient 
u|X)n the same account, but thev werq more 
experienced and used to hard woric ; ‘whereas 
Otho’s men were soft from their long easy 
living and lack of service, haying spent 
most of their time in theatres* and at state- 
shows and on the stage; while moreover 
they tried to cover their deficiencies by ar- 
rogance and vain display, pretendi«^ to 
decline their duty not because they w'ere 
unable to do the thing commanded but be- 
cause tUey thought themselves above it. 
tliat Spuriha. like to have been out in 
pieces for attempting to force them to their 
work ; they assailed him with insolent lan- 
g^aage, accusing him of a design to betray 
and i^uiu Caesar’s interest; nay, some of them 
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that were in drink forced his tent in the 
night, and denmnd|<i mojpey for tlie ex- 
penses of their jouriiky, which they must at 
once take, they said, to the emperor, to 
comphiin of him. 

However, the contemptuous treatment they, 
met witli at Placentia did for the prt‘sent 
good service t^. Spiirina, and to tiie cause of 
Otho. For Vitellius’s unen marched up to 
the \^alls, and 'upbraided Otho’s uix>n the 
ramp«vts, crflling them players, dancers, iille 
spectators of Pythian ami Olympic^games, 
but novices i|i the art of war, who never so 
Timely as looked on at a battle ; mean souls, 
that triifTiiphed in the ftehea<ling of (lalba, 
an old man unarnieil, but had no desin? t»> 
look real enemies in the face. Which rt'- 
proacle s so intlame<l them, that they kn«‘eled 
at Spurina’s feet, entreated him to givt? his 
orders, and assured Inm no dani;(‘r or toil 
should he too'gn'at or h )0 difhcult for them. 
Whereupon. wj|ion Vitellius's forces made a 
vigorous attack on*the town, and hrought np 
nufmu'ous engines against the walls, the be- 
sieged hravelv repulsed them, and, n'pelling 
the <yH^ny With great slaughter, .secure<l the 
safety of a noble city, r)ne of Uie most flour- 
isliing places in Italy. 

Besides, it' was c)i»served that Otbo’s of- 
ficers were mucli more iuoffensi v«*, both to- 
wards the public .'lud to j>rivat(* men, than 
those of Vitellius; atiying wliom w.vs Ca>- 
cina, who us<*d iieitber the language nor the 
apparel of a^eitizen, an overbejuing, foreign- 
seeming man, .of gigantic sta’.ure, ami al- 
ways drt'ssed iji trews ;md sh*eves, after the 
manner of the (Jauls, whilst lie coiiverse<l 
with Roman oflicials and magistrates. His 
wife, too, travelle«l along witli him, riding 
in sphmdid attire on horseba<'k, with a cfioseii 
body of cavalry to escort lier. A mb Fabins 
Vahms, tlie other jjener.al, was so rapacious, 
that neither what he plundered from enemies 
nor what lie stole or got as gifts and bribes 
from his fritmds and allies could sati.^fy his 
wishes. And it was said that it was in order 
to have time to raise money that he ha«l 
marched so slowly that he was not present^ 
at the former attack. But some lay the 
blame on Ca*cina, saying, that out of a <|e- 
sire to _g ain the victory by himself before 
Fabins jbihetf him, lie coinmitb;d sundry 
other errors of lesser conserpieiice, and by 
engaging ui^srasomibly and w^ien he couhl 
not do so thoroughly, he very nearly brought 
all to ruin. 

When he found himself beat off at Pla- 
centia, ^le set off to attack Cremona, another 
large and rich city. In the mean time, An- 
nins Gallus marched to join Spurina at Pla- 
centia; but having intelligence that the 
siege was raised, and that Crbrncu*a was in 
danger, he turned to its relief, and encamped 
just by the enemy, where he was daily rein- 
forced by other officers. Caecina placed W 
otrong ambush ol heavy infantry in some 


rough and woody country, and gave orders 
to his horse to advance, and if the enemy 
should charge them, then to make a slow 
retreat, and draw them into the snare. But 
his stratagem was discoveivd by some de- 
serters to Celsus, who attiu^ked with a gtK>d 
body of horse, but followed the pursuit cau- 
tiously, and succeeded in surroivmling and 
routing the troi>ps in the ambuscade; and if 
tlie infantry which he ord«‘red up froin the 
camp had conn* soon enough to sustain the 
horse, Cmcina’s whole army, in all apnear- 
anc«‘, ha<l been Uitally routed. But Pauli- 
nus, moving too slowly, wjw accused of 
acting with a ilegret^ of needless caution not 
to have h(*en 4*xpectcd from one of his nipu- 
tation. S4> that tin' soMiers inciMised Otho 
against him, aecnse«l him of triMudiery, and 
hoasb'd loudly that tin* viefory Innl Ixmmi in 
tln‘ir power, and that if it was not complete, 
it was owing to tin* inisinanag«>m(‘nt of tlndr 
g(Mn*rals; all which Otho did not so much 
h4*li(‘V4‘ as In* w'as willing to app<5ar not to 
<lislM*li4*vt*. He therefore s<n)t his brother 
I'itianus, with Proenlus, tin* nrefeiit of the 
guards, to Siin* anny. where tin* latt4*r w'as 
gein*ral in r<‘ality, and the former in appear- 
ain;«*. ('(‘isus and l\iulinns had the title of 
fri4*nds ainl counsellors, hut not the least 
authority or pow<*r. At tin* sann^ time, 
tln*n^ was in»thing hut cpiarrel and disturl>- 
ain*e ainoiigst tin* enetny. esp4‘cially .vhero 
\'ah*ns coinmanderl ; for the soldiers here, 
being iiifornn*»l of what had happ4*ne«l at 
the ambuscade, w'4*n* (*nrag«*<l h<*oaiwe they 
had in)t been perniitt<‘d to In* prc'sent to 
strike a )>low in (lefernie of the lives of so 
many iin'ii that had <iied in that atdioii ; 
Vah'ii.s. with much diirnmlty, <pueted their 
fury, aft4*r I hey had im.)W begun to throw 
niissih'S at him, and *uitting hi.s camp, 
joirn*<l Ca‘«*ina. 

About this time, Otho came in Bedriacnin, 
a litth* town in*ar (’r»*niona, to the camp, and 
call«*d a council of war ; wlnuc Procnhis and 
'ritianns d«*clan*<i for giving battle, while tho 
soldii'is WN‘re llu'^hed with tli^*iii^liut<; ^nccesM, 
saying tli'-y ought not to lose tln*ir tijint and 
op|M)rtniiity atnl pres-*nt ln*ight of strength,* 
and wait for V'ltellius to ai riv<i out of (ianl. 
Blit i^illlinus told them that the encimy’s 
whole force was prf*s*‘nt, ainl that th<*re was 
no I.K>dy of reserve hi*hind; hut tikit Otho, if 
he would not Iw bK> pn'cipitHt«% and choose 
the pnerny’.s time, iijMp'.a*! of his own, for the 
battle, aught ex|K*ct ri'inforcements out of 
Mcesiaand Pannonia, not inferior in iiutul>eni 
U) the troofw that were already present. He 
thought it pnihable, too, that the si^^ldiers, 
who w'erethen in heart before they were joiri- 
e<l, would not be less so when the forces were 
all come up. Besides, the deferring battle 
could not be inconvenient to them that were 
sufficiently provided with all necensaries; but 
the others, l>eiiigiri an enemy’s country, must 
needs be exceedingly straitened in a little* 
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time. Marius Celsus was of Paulinus’s opin- not succeed, on their putting into their boats 
ion; Annius Gallus, being absent and under torch wood with « quaitity of sulplmr and 
the surgeon’s hands through a fall from his pitch, the wind on the fiver suddenly caught 
horse, was consulted by letter, and advised their material that thejr had prepared against 
Otho to stay for those legions that were the enemy, and blew it into a light. First 
marching from Moesia.* But after all he did came smoke, and then a clear flame, and the 
not follow the advice; and the opinion of men, getting into great confusion and jump- 
those that declared for a battle prevailed. ing overboard, upset the boats-, -and put tliem- 
There are several reasons given for this de- selves ludicrously af the mercy of they: ^ne- 
termination, but the most apparent is this ; niies. Also the Germans ^tta^Hl (Jtho’s 
that the praetorian soldiers, as they are called, gladiators upon a small island in the*river, 
who serve as guards, not relishing the military routed tliem, and killed a good many, 
discipline which they now had begun a little All which made the sohliers At Bedriacum 
more to experience, and longing for their full of anger, and eagerness to be 1^1 t# bat- 
amusements and un warlike life among the tie. So Proculus lea them out of Bedriacum 
shows of Rome, would not be commanded, to a place fifty furlongs off, where he jutched 
but were eager for a battle, imagining that his camp so ignorantly and with such aridicu- 
upon the first ons^et they should carry all be- Ions want of foresight, that the soldiers suf- 
fore them. Otho also himself seems not to fered extremely for want of water, though it 
have shown the proper fortitude in bearing was the spring time, and the plains all around 
up against the uncertainty, and, out of were full of running streatns and rivers that 
effeminacy and want of use, liad not patience never dried up. The next*4jiy'he proposed 
for the calculations of danger, and was so to attack the enemy, first making a march of 
uneasy at the apprehension of it, that he shut not less than a hundred furlongs; but to this 
his eyes, and like one going to leap from a Pauli nus objected, saying they ought to wait, 
precipice, left every thing to forfune. This and not immediately after a journey ei*gage 
IS the account Secundiis the rhetorician, who men who woiftd have been standing in their 
was his secretary, gave of the matter. But arms and arranging themselves for battle at 
others would tell you that there were many their leisure, whilst they were making a long 
movements in both armies for acting in con- march with all their beasts of burden and 
cert; and if it were possible for them to their camp followers to encumber them. As 
agree, then they should proceed to choose one the generals wore argifuy^.aboiit this matter, 
of their most exp<n’ienced officers that were a Numidian courier came from Otho with 
present ; if not, they should conven(3 the orders to lose no time, but giveSbattle. Ac- 
senate,^nd invest it with the power of elec- cordingly they consented, and moved. As 
tion. And it is not improbable that, neither .soon as Cjocina had notice, he was mucdi sur- 
of the emperors then bearing the title hav- prised, and quitted his post wi the river to 
ing really any r( 3 putation, such purposes were liasten to the camp. In the mean time, the 
really entertained among the genuine, ser- men had armed themselves mostly, and W(‘re 
viceable, and sober-||iinded part of the sol- receiving the word from Valens; so while 
diers. For what cendd be more odious and the l(*giT)ns took up tlieir j^osition, they sent 
unreasonable than that the evils which the out the best of their horse in advance. 

Roman citizens had formerly thought it so Otho’s foremost troops, upon some ground- 
lamentable to inflict upon each other for the less rumor, took up the notion tliat the coin- 
sake of a Sylla or a Marius, a Caisar or a manders on the other side would come over; 
Pompey, should now be undergone anew, for and accordingly, upon their first aj>i^n)ach, 
the object t)f*lu4ting the empire pay the ex- thoy salub'd them with the friendly title ot 
utmses of the gluttony and intemperance of fellow-soldiers. But the others returned the 
Vitellius, or the looseness and eff’eminacy of compliment wdth anger and disdainful words, 
Otho? It is thought that Celsus, upon such which not only dishea^ened those that had 
reflections, protracted the time in order to given the salutation, but 
a possible accommodation; and that Otho of their fidelity amongst the others on their 
pushed on fftiings to an extremity to prevent side, who had^iot. This caused a confusion 
xt. at the very first onset. And nothing else that 

He himself returned to Brixillum,'Which followed was done upon anyiplan; the bag- 
was another false step, both because <1ie with- gage-carriers, mingling up with the fighting 
drew from the combatants all the motives of men, created great disorder and division, as 
respect and desire to gain his favor, which well as the nature of the ground; theiJitches 
his presence would have supplied, and be- and pits in which were so mAiiy, that they 

cause he weakened the army by detaching were forced to break their ranks to avoid ana 

some of his best mnd most faithful troops for go round thena, and so to fight without order 
hi^ horse and foot guards. • and in sniall parties. There were but two 

About the same time also happened a skir- legions, one of Vitellius’s, called The 
mish on the Po. As Cfecina was laying a ous, and another of Otho’s, called The A Misij 

^bridge over it, Otho’s men attacked him, Vnt, that got out into the open outspread level 

and tried to prevent it. And when they did and engaged in proper form* fighting, one 
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main body aGrainst the other, for some lencrth 
of time. Otho’s m<Mi were stit)i)ij and bold, 
but had never beeniin battle before; Vitel- 
lius^s had seen many wars, but were old and 
past their strenjfth So Otho’s legion cluirgt*d 
tx)ldly, drove back their opjxuients, and took 
the eagle, killing pretty nearly every man in 
the first rank,, till the otliei-s, full of nige and 
shame, returned the clwge, slew OrHdius, 
the conuyaiuhr of the legion, and bM)k sev- 
eral siandafils. Varus Alfenus, witli his Bata- 
vians, who are the natives of an islapdof the 
Rhine, and ire est<'emed the iM stof Uie (ler- 
mai 4 horse,^fell upon the ghuliators, who had 
a reputiTtion both for vklor and skill in tight- 
ing. Sonn* few of these ditl their duty, but 
the greatest part of them made towanis the 
river, ami, falling in with some cohorts sta- 
tioned ther»‘, wen* cut off. But none hehave<l 
so ill as the*pra'toi ians, who without ever so 
much as iiK^eting the enemy, ran jiway, broke 
through thWr^own body that sbunl, ami put 
them into (list)r(h'r. Xotwithstinding this, 
many of Otlio’s men routed those that were 
opj)Os(‘d to them, brok** right intotlu in, ami 
forc^**!* tliei^* way to the camp througli tin* 
very mi«Ml»‘ of tlieir compierors. 

As for their oommamlers, neither I'rociiluH 
nor Baulinus v»*ntnred to reenter with the 
troops; they turrnal asi<ie, ami av<nde<| the 
soldiers, who lia<l already clntrge<i the mis- 
carriage uj>on tii' ir o'nieers. A nnitis (Jallus 
received ijito, tiie town and rallied the scat- 
tere<l ]»artitvt, and (*nef)iiraged tliein with an 
assurance, tliat the battle was a drawn one 
and the viet^oy ha<l in many parts be»m 
theirs. Mari.iis Celsus, collecting l In* olficers, 
urged the pMl»lic interest; Otlio hi»ns(*If, if 
he were a brave man, would m)t, such 

an expense of Ihnnan blood, attempt any 
thing further; espe<!ially since (*vcn i'ato and 
Scipio, though tlie liberty of Borne was tln*n 
at stake, ljud l)<‘en accuse<l of being too j»rod- 
igal of .*^0 many brave men’s lives as w<*re 
lost in Africa, ratln*r tlian submit to (^a-sar 
after the batth* of Bliarsalia ha<l gone against 
them. For thougli all p^Tsons are equally 
SLibjfct (o tin* caj trice of f(.irtuiie, yet all good 
men have one a<lvantage .she caimot deny, 
which is tlii.s, to ac^ reasonably under inis- 
fortum.s . . 

This liTngnage was well accepte<l among.st 
the officers, who sounded the j^mvat*; sohlii'rs, 
and found them flesirous of fierce; and 'I’iti- 
anus alsf) ga\'<' directions that envoys should 
be sent in order to a treaty. And according- 
ly it was agreed that the conference shoul<I 
be beVveen Celsus and Gallus on one part, 
and Valenswith Ca)cina on the other. A.s 
the two first were u|X}n. their journey, they 
met some centurions, who told them the 
troops were already in raotiori,, march jng for 
Bedriacum, but that they tfiemselvCa were 
deputed by theii: generals to carry proposals 
for an accommodation. Celsus and uallu4 
expressed Uieir approval, and requested them 


to turn back and carry them to Cjecina. 
However, Celsus, iqxin Ids approach, was in 
danger from the vaiiguartl, who happtme<l to 
be some of the hope that hatl suflfereil at tho 
aiiibusli. For as soon as they saw him. they 
hallooetl. and were cpining down ujHm him; 
hut tht‘ centurions came forward to protect 
him, and the other officers crying out and 
bitltling tliem desist, Ca'cina caim* up to in- 
j form himself of the tumult, w'hich he quit*t- 
1 ed, and, giving a friendly gre<*ting to (h'lsus, 
t4>ok him in his company ami j>roceede»l to- 
wards Beilriaonm. 'ritianus, m(*antime, had 
r<*p(‘nte<l of having sent the mes.sengt*rs; and 
j>lae»*d tlm.se of the soldiers who w<*r(* more 
confident upon tln^ walla onct‘ ag<dn, biti»ling 
the otht'Ts also go and supfxut them. But 
when Cavina rode up on his horse ami In*ld 
out his hand, no om* did <fi* s.iid to tin* con- 
tniry; those tm tlie walls gre(*ted his men 
w ith s.'ilutations. t)tli<*r.s opemsl tin* gates ami 
went Old. and iningli*d fi'eely with tho.se they 
met; ami insL«*a<l of atrts of hostility, there 
was nothing but mutual shaking of hamls 
and congratulations, every om*. taking the 
oaths and ♦ulunitt ing to N^t.elliu.s. 

'Ihis is tin* m^count which tin* most of 
those that wejt* pres«*nt at the battle give of 
it, yet own that tin* disonler they w<*re in, 
and tin* abseina* of any unity of action 
wouhi not giv(* tin m le.ive P) lie certain as 
to particulars. .And when 1 myself travelled 
afterwanis over the field of battle, Mestrius 
Flt>rus, a man of consular (h‘gn*e, one of 
tlio.se w in) iiad bei'n, not willingly but by 
coiiiniaini, in attendance on ()tho at tlio 
time, poirded out t<» me an ancient temple, 
ami lol<l m<!, that as he w'ent that way after 
the, baltle, In* observed a ln*ap <»f bodi(*4i 
piled up there to MiieL a Inught, that those 
on tlie top of it toucln*n the lunnacles of tho 
roof. How it came to be so, In* could neither 
diseover him.seif nor h*arn from any other 
person; as indeed, Ini said, in civil wars it 
geiM-rallv hajjpens that greab*r numl>ers aro 
kilh*<! wlien an army is routed, ^[uarbir jjot 
I being given, because captive>4**{iw* qf no ad- 
: vantage to the con(|uerors; Tmt why tin; car- 
c.-vses should Iwi hf*a|H*d up after that maimer 
is not easy to det<?rmine. 

Otho, at first, as it frequently hap^wdis, 
received some uncertain rumors of the issue 
of the battle. But when some of #ie wounded 
that returned from the flehl informed him 
rightly of it, it is not, indeed, so much to 
l)e worjrlered at that hi.s friemls should bid 
him not give all up a» lo.st or let his courage 
sink ; but the feeling shown by the soldiers 
is something that exceeds all belief. There 
was not one of them would either ^o over 
to the c^^nqueror or show any disposition to 
make terms for himself, as if their lea^lPr’s 
caase was de8f)erate; on the contrary, they 
crowded his gates, called out to him with 
the title of emperor, and as soon as he ap« 
pearedt cried out and entreated him, catch- 
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iug hold of his hand, and throwing them- neither too negligently forget, nor too zeal- 
selves u{)on the ground, and with all the onsly remember, that dapar Was your uncle.” 
moving language of tears and persuasion, By and by he heard a ftumult amongst the 
besought him to stand by them, not abandon soldiers at the door, who were treating the 
them to their enemies, but employ in his senators with menaces for preparing to wdth- 
service their lives and persons, which would draw; upon which, out oi regard to their 
not’ cease to be his so long as they had safety, he showed himself once mgre in 
breath ; so urgent was their zealous and public, but not with a gentle . aspect and in 
universal importunity. And ’one obscure a persuading manned- as before; on the con- 
and private soldier, after he had drawn his trary, wdth a countenance that jJ^scovered 
sword, addressed himself to Otho ; “By indignation and authority, he commanded 
this, Caesar, judge our fidelity ; there is not such as.jvere disorderly to leave the place, 
a man amongst us but would strike thus to and was not disobeyed. 9 

serve you ; and so stabbed himself. Not- It wjis now evening, and feebjig thiijsty, 
withstanding this, Otho stood serene and he drank some wat(5r, and, then ®k two 
unshaken, and, with a face full of constancy daggers that belonged to him, and when he 
and composure, turned himself about and had carefully examined their edges, he laid 
looked at them, replying thus : “ 'J'his day, one of them down, and put the other in his 
my fellow-soldiefs, which gives me such robe, under his arm, then called his servants, 
proofs of your afiection, is preferable even and distributed some money amongst them, 
to that on which you saluted me emperor; but not inconsiderately, nor like one too 
deny me not, therefore, the yet higher satis- lavish of what was not hisowj^ -^r to some 
faction of laying down my life for the pres- he gave more, to others l<5hs, all strictly in 
ervation of so many brave men ; in this, at moderation, and distinguishing every one’s 
least,- let me be worthy of the empire, that particular merit. When this was done, he 
is, to die for it. I am of opinioi^the enemy dismissed them, and passed theV'st bf,the 
has neither gained an entire nor a decisive night in so soirnd a sl(*ep, that the ollicers of 
victory ; I have advice that the Moesian his bedchamber heard him snore. In the 
army is not many days’ journey distant, on morning, he called for one of his freedmen, 
its march to the Adriatic ; Asia, Syria, and who had assisted him in arranging about 
Egypt, and the legions that are serving the senators, and bade him bring him an 
against the Jews,. declare for us; the senate account if they were -dfe. Beiiig informed 
is also with us, and the wives and children they were all well and wanted nothing, 
of our opponents are in our power; but alas, “ Go then,” said he, ‘‘ and sho\^. yourself to 
it is not, in defence of Italy against Ilanni- the sohliers, lest tln^y should cut vou to 
bal or Pyrrhus or the Cimbri that we fight; pieces for being accessory td iny death.” 
Komans combat here against Bomans, and. As soon as he was gone, he held his sword 
whether we coiupier or are defeated, our upright under him with both his hands, and 
country suffers and we commit a crime : falling upon it, expired with no more than 
victory, to whicheverdt fall, is gained at her one single groan, to express his sense of the 
expense. Believe it many times over, I can pang, or' to inform those that waited with- 
die with more honor than I can reign. For out. When his servants' th(^*efore raised 
I cannot see at all, how I should do any their exclamations of grief, the whole camp 
such great good to rnv country by gaining and city were at once filled with lamentation; 
the victory, as 1 shall by dying to establish the soldiers immediately broke in at the doors 
peace and unanimity and to save Italy from with a loud cry, iu passionate distress, and 
such aiiqther unhappy day.” accusing themselves that they had been so 

^As soon as he had done, he was resolute negligent iu looking after that life which 
ajgaiiist all manner of argument or persua- was laid down to preserve theirs. Nor 
sion, and taking leave of his friends and would a man of them quit the body to secure 
tlie senators that were present, he bade them Iiis own safety with the approaol^y^uTiemy ; 
^part, and wrote to those that were absent, but having raised a funeral pile, and attired 
and sent l«,tters to the towns, that they the body, they^hore it thither, arrayed in 
might have every honor and facility in their their arms; those among them my^atly exul- 
iourney. Then he sent for Cocceius, his ting, who succeeded in gettiirg first under 
nrother’s son, who was yet a boy, aiU bade the bier and becoming its bearers. Of the 
him be in no apprehension of Vitellius, others, some threw themselves down before 
whose mother and wife and family he had the body and kissed his wound, others ^^sp- 
treated with the same tenderne^ as his ed his hand, and, others tliat vfcre at a dis- 
own; and also told him that this had been tance knelt down to do him obeisi^nce. lliere 
his reason fpr delaying to adopt him, which were soipe who, after putting their torches 
he had meaiit to do, as his son; he had'-de- to the pile; .slew themselves, though they 
sired that haii^ght share his x^wer, if he had not, so far as appeared, either any 
conquered, be involved in his ruin, particular obligations to the dead, or rea^n 

if he failedSPTake notice,” he added, apprehend ill usage from the victor. Sim- 
** my boy, olStjBe niy last words, that you ply U would seem, no king, legal or illegal, 
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had ever been possessed with so extreme 
and veliement a*pas(ioii tOfCoiimiand others, 
as was that of these men to obey Otho. Xor 
did their love of him ceiise with his death; 
it siirvivt‘d and chan^^ed ereloni; into a mor- 
tal hatred to his successor, as will be shown 
in its projM’r j)lace. 

They placed the remains of Otho in the 
earthy and raised over them a inonuinent 
which ind^her oy its size nor the jomp of 
its iicoription niijiriit excite liostility. I my- 
self h:iv<‘ se.‘n it, at itrixilhim; a ]»lain strue- 
tun*. and th * epitaph only this: 'fo the 
nnMi' trv of 'larcus Otho. He die«l in his 
thirt v-ei1jhth year, afttn* a short ndi^n of 
aUnit three m«Mith>. his death heiijef as mn<'h 
a)>plaiided as his life was censnrei|^ for if he j 
lived not better than, Nero, he died inm-e ■ 
nobly. The S(»ldi'*rs w»*re disph‘*fitse(| with ' 
l*oIlio, one of their two prefects, who bade i 

49 


j them immediately swear alleq^innee to Vit(»l 
I lias: and when they nndersUxid that some 
I of the .senators were still upon the spot, they 
I made no op}>osition to the di'pai tnic' of the 
1 rest, hut only disturht‘d the trainjnillity of 
j Vircfinins Kufns with an olf«‘r (if tlie j^rovern- 
I inent, and moviin; in one body t(^ his house 
in arms, tin y tirst entriMted him, and then 
tl«Mnanded of him accept of the (‘inpire, 
or at l«‘ast to lx* tlieir mediator. Uut he, 
tliat refns(*d to (’ommand theinwhfn eon- 
(pn‘rors. thoiiLrht it ridiculous to pretend to it 
now they wcn‘ h(*at, and was unwillinif to 
/i^fo as their envoy to the (Jennans, w hom in 
past tinn* In* had compelled b> do various 
tliiiiLTs that tiiey had not lilosl ; and for these 
r(‘as(»ns In* .slipped away throuL;h a private 
door. As soi'ii as tin* .soldit^rs perceiv('d this, 
they owin'd \’ itellins.and so got their j*ardon, 
:uni served under ('iccina. 


TUfi END, 
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Acadkmus, tliscloM's th« hiding-j>lace of Hi*U*n to 
( 'aHiur iiml TolUix, 1*2. 

Aoli.raii l.<Mi^:ucr, raixoil to power hv Aralu'‘, 2.V,). 

Acha-aM-i, ai(le»l Ity Antioeliu*i, inanli a! 4 :ain'»t ('leo- 
imoic', jHi-iteA at Sellaniu ; IMiilojMiMncu, with Illy- 
rian fo<»t, Oie r<*''frvi‘ ; ihevatv or<l»‘re«l not to 

a<l\ aiue I ill iipive« !«i^iial; IMnlojxfmen joill^ at- 
tai k of lll^riall'<, ainl put'^ eiieiny to tliirht ; liuhtK 
on foot, and i*. M-vereiv wounded, hut ti>j:ht!‘ on : at 
war with Maehanida', tyrant of Iau*ed:enn»n. 2.V.» : 
in>«pif‘ited 1^- leader^hip of l*hilo|Mi*tm‘n ; Philip of 
Maced<»n trie'* to iin<l "utne om* t% a'‘!»U!*''inate him, 
2'10 ; |ireV4*nt the hani'*hnient of l’hil(»p<i‘inen hy the 
Me|;a(oj>olitnn'', 2'il ; j;rieve for death of Philopo'- 
inen : youth ehoose hyeortas j^eneral, an«l fall on 
the Mesveniaii'*, fon ino- them to Mil»uii’*>ion, ‘2t*4 : 
do nnu h to h|)ow i'lantininuH Innior : Koinaiis taken 
prixtnerx hv nannihal,,twel\ «• hnndretl in nmnlH-r. 
Were ^old m Aehaiiiv and nMleeiiuMl hy Acha'ann at 
five jxnnids jA-r man, atnl j^iven to i laminmua; the 
most ^loriou^* feature of hi-' triumph, *270. 

Aeron, kmjx.*»f th^* ( ^•niuenHe^ (a Sahin. rihej, jealouA 
of ^(uauhW,’ lulvaiu es auaijist him, lU ; iCuinuluK 
compter-* hint *in a duel, 20. 

AcrojKdi** of Artten-, lid. 

Actiuin. battle of. tlT-'t-OTH. 

Atloni-i, festival «if, dTtl. 

Adranuin, )H-<ittle of, divided, «onu* favorinj; nieetea, 
ami other.H I inioleon ; both thes». tirrive simultanc- 
• ouxly; the hitter b> surprise tfie enemy; 

attaeks ami ^outs them; jx-ople of, reeeive 'I’iiiio- 
leon, ITt!, 177. 

Adrianus, sent by l.ueulhiH to foraj^e, is atta< kt-d by 
Meneina* hu-* and .Myro, whose fon-e, save two men, 
he eufs off ; pas-es by camp of .MithridalcH witli 
p-eat s|Mtil.s, d.'M). 

Adultery, how punished in Sjuirta, d.^; in Athens, 04. 

i'K^eus, desiriii).; i hihlren, consults oracle of helphi, 
1 ; seeing vessel of nteseus return from < refe 
without the signal of safety, throws himself into 
the sea, 7. « 

iKirina. HenMl<itu?i to have jM-rfopued the 

liest service in the war <*f all the stati s, 8d, H4. 

jfigospttami, battle of, 1.V2. dl.'l. 

wiiiniiius Taulus : life, 1H.S-*20.'I; «edile ami flffi{;ur; 
his discipline: 18H ; as pra-tor in Spain; war with 
Lijrurians, kuisuI ; war with I’erM-ns, Itll ; 

campaijipi against Philip in Macedonia, P.>2, Phi; 
battle of Pydna, Ih4-ll4<i; capture of iVrseus, 
198; Macedonia tributary; war in F.pirus, 2<Kf; 
triii’Hph at Home ; death of Perseus in capfiviiyt 
2(^: censo^residea in Jviuthem Italy; hi* illness 
, alW death, 202; comfiared with Tintoleon, *20d. 

JEtniiiua Vaulua, consul with Vsrni, ur^ed hy I ahius 
to check him; killed at Cannai; hja rrtessaf^e to 
Fabius, 129, 130. - * • , 

i&quians, Volscians, Ijitins, invtrle Koman temtory, 
and Tuscan* bcsiep* Sutrium, . 101 ; accounts of 
this war 102, 103 ; Sutrium captured by them, biA 
refined, 103 - ^ 

jRschylus, quoted, 1. 

JEsop*, at court#! Cneaus, advises Sc4od, 66. 


.Kson the actor, (118. 

.r.tolians, jHTinit Philip to escs]w\ and claim (he 
hom»r «tf vietoiv; «{ei hire that I'ltimininus sold a 
|H-ace* t«i Philip; try to mova the Kmnan confed- 
erates; Atcitate all the cities, call on Titus to cast off 
the .shackles of (Ircece, and ask if he were not 
worthy of admirali«tn who had loosed the feet of 
(ircc»v. and lied her neck, 2(58. 

A^;e>ilaus, kinjx of Sparta : life, 420-437 ; education, 
pcixoi, ami character; disputes on the succession, 
42n, 421; joins Lysjinder iii .Asia, 4*22; differences 
with l.y-.jiuder; war in ('aria and Phrvf 4 :in, 423; 
he enters Uydia, Phrij^ia, and PaphlaK^<tniu. 424; 
conferem e w ith Phanml>a/us, 425; is reenlled to 
Sparta. 4‘2i5; campai;;n in riussaly and limotitt;', 
hard-foiit^ht battle at ( 'oroiiea. 4*27 ; expedition to 
< ’«»rintli, 428 ; in .Veanianiu: (lie .Vtlienians undoc , 
< onon in alliance with Persia, and masters at sea; 
jM'aee of ,\nlalei«las, wliiib UMravs tin* Asiatic 
(ireeks, 429 ; invasion of I’bela-s, 4lkl ; treaty with 
the other (ireiian states, 431; battle at I.euetra; 
law r«-si>e<tmg fugitives from that battle. 432; 
S|Mirta fortified; loufusion in F«iiconm, 433; kjiain- 
inondas in Sparta, 4?U : battle orMuntiiuta, and <le»th 
of Kpammomtas ; serviee with Tftclms,* kli»i; of 
K| 4 y!»t ; simpla ityoi bis S|>artan manners, 435; 
return to (ireen* and dtath, 41)0; compared with 
Ponijs-v, 471 473. 

AKrsijH»lis. kin;< »»f Sparta, reMues K)>aminonda8 
and Pelopida- in buttle of .Manliiiea, 205, 

A^is, kiiiK «d tile l.aeedlluioniuiis; his wife de- 
batielied by .Meibiades liates the latter, and 
indiues ma|,;iHtrnl<-a to order tiia assassination, 
145, 140. . . * 

Aj^is. kin>; of .Sparta: life, 508-575; rollea^ifue with 
Jaonidas; their deseeiit, 50H, 509; feebleness and 
Corruption of the slate ; plans of n-form, 509, 570; 
l.ysander as enhor: proimsefl ulH)lition of ilebta 
ami division <il estates (qqstsetl jk*'oiiidus, 571 ; 
urK'd by l.ysander and Ajfesjfaus* ih-stVuetion of 
title-deeils; leaj^ue with Aehaans aj^ainst 
572; disorilers in Sparta, ami flinlit of the kutK**) 
573; Ajifis fwdzeil and eonllm il in prison, 574 
death, 575 ; eompared with the (iracehi, 604> id '* 

At^rieullure at Konn*. 51. 

A^rif^entuin, laid waste bv the tlartl^pflfMl* ;* ro- 
{NMipied bv .MeKelius amf Phenslus qpOl Elca^ 1H(). 

y\lba. kingdom of, des( «mds to Nmnkor and Atiiu- 
lius, brotlieni, but Ainulius jKissi-sse* It; makes hia 
brotli#r’s dau^bl'-) a \.'stal: but she has two Iwya 
wiio are exjwscd by Numitor'a orders, but arts 
saved, 14. 

Alban Lake, its overflow, IK). 

Aleamler, puts out the eye of I.veuruns; is <takci} to 
live bv tfie latter, and lautfht by him. 33. 

Alejliiailes : life, l-Hi-lh-i ; df*s4 enl from Ajax ; friend- 
ship With Sm rates, 130, 137 ; Vounded at Potidp;a, 
bin saved by .Ss rates, 138; nmrriamio with daui^T 
of liipfKMiteiis, and treatment of her, 139 ; [amtical 
inffuetice; iiitrit^ues wilhi ArttoN, 140; with ambas- 
sadors of .Sparta: is made general, 141; at Argcm, 
profxjsed exfiedition to Sicily; conquest, 

142; vovatce to Sieily; ix'<-all«4|||| fX»fidemri(;d f^^^ 
profanation of mysteries, 149, ftt Argos atid 
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ptocuTes revolt of Ionian cities from 
Athens, 145; joins Tisaphernes, 146; battle of the 
Hellespont ,* victory over Spartan fleet, 147 cam- 
paigns in Asia Minor ; the siege of Chalcedon, and 
capture of Selymbria, 148 ; Onalcedon restored to 
Athens; Byzantium taken, 149 ; ovation at Athens, 
and restormg of his estaW, 150 ; Panathenaic pro- 
cession ; attack on Andros, 161 ; war in Thrace, 
162; retires to Bithynia and Phrvgia; his death, 
163; compared with Ooriolanus, lYO, 171. 

Alcmena, her body, when borne to the grave, vanishes, 
26. 

Alesia, siege of, by Julius Cnesar, 615. 

Alexander (son of Cassander), exp^ed by his 
brother Antipater, helped bv Pyrrhus; Demetrius 
comes, and, quarrelling, kills Kim, and proclaims 
himself king of Wacedon, 277, G48. 

Alexander, tyrant of Pherse, makes war on Thessaly^ 
212; captures Pelopidas at |^harsalus; worried by 
Epaminondas ; his nrutal cruelties ; offers satisfac- 
tion to and asks alliance with Thebans, bqt Epa- 
minondas refuses, ^13 ; having seized many Thes- 
salian cities, these send to Thebans for help and 
for 'Pelopidas as their general ; honored by Athe- 
nia:na with a brazen statue, 214; attacked by Pel- 
< opidas, who is slain at Cynoscephahe, 215; assassi- 
nated by his wife Thebe and her brothers. 216. 
Alexander the Great : life, 473-506 ; birth and per- 
sonal qualities ; his mother Olympias, 474 ; educa- 
tion and early eminence; story of Bucephalas, 475; 
battle of Clmronea, 476; murder of*Philip; cou- 
rageous counsels, 477; revolt of Thebans, and 
destruction of their citv ; resolve to invade Persia, 
478 ; oracle at Delphi ; omens ; passage of the 
Granicus, 479; capture of Sardis; advance into 
Phrygia; the Gordian knot, 480; great victory at 
Issus; flight of Darius and capture of his house- 
hold, 481, 482; campaign in Syria; siege of Tyre; 
advance into Egypt, 483, 484; journey to temple 
at Anitnon ; return to Plni^nicia, 486 ; proposals from 
Darius ; honorable treatment of his queen, and her 
death 19 captivity. 486; battle of Gaugamela (Ar- 
bela); flight of llarius and ruin of his empire, 487, 
488; the marvel of naphtha; spoils of Susa and 
Persepolis, 489 ; Thais tne courtesan sets the palace 
on lire, 490; munificence and royal spirit of Alex- 
ander, 490, 491; death of Darjus; advance into 
Hyrcaniaand Parthia, 492; marriage with Hoxana; 
Hephajstion and Cratwus; arrogance of Philotas 
(Parmenio's son), who is put to death witli torture, 
493, 494 ; quarrel with Clitus, whom Alexander 
kills with his own hand ; his remorse, ”495, 496 ; ex- 
pedition into India ; passage of the Hydaspes, and 
defeat of Porus, 497-499; voyage to the Indian 
Ocean (down the Indu^); narrowly escapes death 
in entering a town of the Mallians*; the Uymnoso- 
phists, fhijir wisdom ; a seven months’ voyage ; 
j[)inrch into Gednllia, 600, 601 ; schemes of adveu- 
• tui% in the southern seas; factions in Macedonia; 
the fleet under Nearchus; marriage with Statira; 
splendor of the nuptials ; festivities at Ecbatana; 
death and sumptuous burial of Hephfestion, 502, 
603 ; omens on lus journey to Babylon ; Alexander’s 
superstitiou^fears and death* 604, 605. 

Allia, River, battle of, between Gauls and Romans, 
wi|h rout of the latter 96. ’ 

Amazons, visited by Theseus, 9; invade Attica, 
are repulsed, and make a treaty, 10. * c 

'•f ^mbustus, Fabius, unlawfully attacks the Gauls, 95. 
Amisus, its desolation lamented by Lucullus, 357. 
Ammon, its temple visited bv Alexander, 485. 
Anachams, calls on Solon; their conversation, 67,68. 
Anaxagoras, a teacher of Pericles, 78, 108 ; neglected 
and destitute ; Per^des, learning this, comforts him, 
and deplores, the possible loss ot such a oounsdlor; ] 
Uie answer of Anaxagoras, 114; his opinion of 
meteors, 313. . 

Andocides, the Athenian orator, favors oligarchy; is 
charged with profanation of the mysteries, but 
escapes by hdse accusation of others, 144. 
AndrogeuSy of Minos, murdered in Attica, 4; 
games instituted by Minos in his honor, 6« 


Antms, killed in a wrestle bv Theseus, 4. 

Antalcidas, peace of,«whkh 'Jetrays the Greeks of 
Asia, 429, 749. a 

Antigonus, having obtained the title of king, has a 
son named Demetrius, who after a brief reign diek, 
leaving a young son, Philip; married to' mother of 
Philip, and made king, 199 ; succeeded by Philip ; 
coming down to aid the Achseans. both march 
against Cleomenes, 258 ; how alfecjtud at the death 
of Pvrrhus, 290. % 

Antiocbus the Great, having reduced to a Single 
command almost the whole of Asia, to fall 

upon the Romans, as his only worthy riv’als; 
crosses qp pretence of freeing Greeks, who are now 
free; sits aown at and fortifies Therihopy he, 247; 
injured at that battle, 248 ; at war with the Ro- 
mans in Greece, 262 ; ^n his defea^ih«^orifhn3 
press harder on Greece, and encroach en Achoeans, 
203 ; defeated at Theruiopyla3, sails instantly for 
Asia, 271. 

Antiope, an Amazon, abducted by Tlieseus ; rejects 
the suit of Soloon, 9; bears a sop, Hippolvtus, to 
Theseus, 10. 

Antipater, eldest son of Cassander, kills his mother 
Thessalonka, and expels bis brotlfer Alexander, 
who sends for aid to Dpmptriiia -wn<1 oolU in Pyr- 
rhus, 277. . 

Antonius, M., the orator, his death, 308, 655. 

Antony (Mark ) : life. 655, 083 ; grandson of the orator; 
his early debaucneries, 655 ; under Gabinius in 
Syria; factions at Rome, 656; triburft and Hu^r; 
advance of Cjj^yar into Italy; Antony sailirfor 
Greece, 657; commands left wing at Pharsalia; 
Caesar’s Master of Horse; attack on Dolabella, 658; 
colleague with Ciesar as consul; the Lupercalia; 
schemes of Cassius and Brutus; funeral oration 
after Caesar’s murder, 659 ; relations with young 
Caesar (Octavianus) ; battle of Modena ; ‘ joins 
Lepidus, 660; triuinvirafc of .Antony., Lepidiis, and 
Octavianus; proscriptions; death of Cicero; en- 
counter with Brutus and, Cassius af'philippi, 661; 
their death; Antony'^ passes into Asia,. 662; Cleo- 
patra; her barge on the Cydnus; Attbnds lier to 
Alexandria, 603 ; festivities 'in Eg\*pt; march into 
Syria ; summons to Italy, 604; death of Fulvia, and 
marriage with Octavia meets Sextus Pompev on 
board his ship; with Octavia in Greece, 665; Ven- 
tidius’in Syria; return of Octavia to Italy ; Antony 
in Syria^ sends for Cleopatra, 666; .campaign in 
Armenia; siege of Pliraata, Ofit; campaign against | 
Parthians, whom he defeats in eighteen battles 
without result, 668-672; rejoins Cleopatra; her 
jealous apprehension of Octavia. 672; she accom- 
panies him to Ephesus and Samos, 673 ; dissensions 
in Rome, and jealousies of Octavianus, 674; war 
declared against Cleojjatra ; resources and prepara- 
tions on both sides, 675; battle of Actium ; deser- 
tion of Domitiiis ; Cleopatra retreats with sixty 
^hips, followed by Antony; submission of his force, 
676,677; designs of Cleopatra; return to F^gypt; 
she meditate^' death ; atta#k on Caesar’s cavalry, 
678, 679; Antony ignominiously kijlshimself; 
negotiations between Caesar and Cleopatra, 680, 
681; their interview; her death by poison of an 
asp, as is believed r Antony’s descendants, includ- 
ing Nero in the fifth generation, 08fi; compared 
with Demetrius, 683, 684. •* 

Ants, omen of Cimon’s death, 348. 

Apelles the painter, his portrait of Alexander, 474. ^ 
Appius Claudius, solemnly declares to senate that it 
* would utterly destroy itself and the governrilent, if 
It allowed the people to pTonounc#^entence on a 
patrician, 161; reproaches Scipio Africanus ^rithg, 
.£miHus’s adherence to the nwility, 202; pleads 
in the stoats agkinst a peace with P^hus, 

Appius Ol&uevs, rich and learned ^bine, accepts 
Poplico'la’s invitation to ^ to Rome, and goes, 
bringing five thousand mmilies ; receives xroin 
PopucdU a seat in the senate and twenty'-five acres 
land, 76. 

Appkxs Clodins, misled by guides on the way to TS- 
granes ; leave«i Chem, and cornea to dyitioch { wmithic 
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for Ti^ne^y wins chiefs to his side, atnonpr 
them Ksrbienue, kitie .of thi GorayeniNns, and 
convi^ponds with coil^uered cities; the Aniienian 
government intolerable to the Greeks ; luxury of 
the kings ; tells king he comes to demand Mithri- 
dates, or to declare war a^inst Tigranes, 358. 

Aratns (of Sicyon), lirst raises the Acineans to fame 
and [K»wer; not warlike, but politic, 259; life, 721- 
742; is sheltered in his childhotKl in Arg«)s; the 
tyrant Nicwles, 725 ; sclifine for his overthrow ; 
AnHus r«turn% victorious to Sicyoii ; seeks aid 
from Ptah^ty, 720-728 ; j^neral *of the Acha?an 
league; campaign in BtiH>tia, and attempt on (\»r» 
inth ; capture of its citadel, 72;i-73l ; l^pgue with 
Ptolemy ; wfrgtis deliverwl from the tvrant Aristo- 
machiis, hu^gaiu enslaved under Aristippus, win* 
i8^ef^ll5cd"Vnd Slain, T'-ilL 73^1 ; Lydiade-s, usurper 
of Megal«>p*>li», joins the league; war against 
Sj>arta ui|d .Etolia, 734: invasion and deliverance 
of Athens; attack on Sparta, 73.5; death of I.y- 
diades. and defeat of Megintomis, 7.'MJ ; loss of Man- 
tinea ; yAratus, jat Sicyon, invested with absolute 
cotnintind, 7/iT ; alliance witli Antigonus the Mace- 
donian. 738 ; defeated at Sellasia, Ht'cs lo Kgvpt ; 
inva‘ii«in of PlIoiMUinesus by .Etulians. 739; Pliilip 
of Maced^iy^rs^’ontiicts and emniiie.s among the 
(treek», 74(^^An^^us gr^^duaily wiilulraws inmi 
him; i> killed with slow |>oisou by his orders, 
ami buried at Sicyoii ; the younger Aratus also 
|M)isom’d, 741. 

Archchhi". general of Mitliridates, driven fnun Patro- 
ni(fby Sylla, goes to ( 'lueronei^ 329; ueg^rtiates 
treaty with Svlla on behalf of Mitliridates, wlio In*- 
comes a (vmlVderate ot Koine, 332; tells Liieulliis 
that on his mere coming he will {hisscss himself 
of all Pontus, 353. 

Archias. jHilemarch of Thelies, plotted against by 
Phiilidas ; receives leyer from his natiiesake of 
Athens, diseIo,*iug the plot of exiled I'hebaus ; 
being drunk, ‘‘puts the letter under his pillow, and 
rcturn.s t<»*lys business with IMiillidas, 207. 

Archidamid;is, his saying that “he e o kiiow's how 
to stM'ak ktio^s also when,” 37. 

Archidamus, kind 'd .'Sparta, in his reign the greatest 
eHrtli({uake leiiown to. man liapiwns; <irders an 
alarm sounded to collect the ciii/a ns; plot of the 
Helots to snrpri>e the .Spartans: they o|Hmly at- 
tack tlie city, as <lo the .Messeiiians, 347. * 

Arcitidamns. son of Agesilaiis, defeats tiH:^\r(*adiatifi 
in the ** IVarless H^tlc,” in which there* was great 
slaughter of ^lie enemy, and not one .Spartan 
kille«l : Spartans show weakness in extravagant 
rejoicing over this victory; distinguishes himnelf 
in the action against E{mminondas, 4.34. 

Archinu*(les, his engines nse<l at Syracuse ; why he 
made them; the effe<t of llieir employment; com- 
pels .Mareeiius to draw off his ships; foils a land 
attack, itriviiig off and destroying the assailants, 
221,222; leaves no nci'oiint of his inventions; liA 
continual preoccujMition, 222; so far as he is con- 
cerned, the city is invincible ; his death, 223. 

Architel^HLyapyuii of the sacred galley, liaviiig no 
moue>Toriiis saihirs, is eager to go home ; but, in- 
cited lliy Themistocles, the Athenians set mioii him, 
and leave him not even his supf»er ; Theitiislocles 
supplies him with provisions and inonev, 89. 

Ardeatians, un^er Caniiilus, assault and defeat the 
Gauls, 98. 

Areopagus, council of, 62, 347 ; distributes to every 
one who had served eight drachmas, 81. 

Argivdt, a select thousand of their army attempt to' 
ovm^hrow t1!^ popular government in and 

, arw helped by the LacMsetnonians; but they take 
arms and triumph, 141. 

Ariadne, dau^ter of Minos, kinglof Ctneft, falls In 
love with ^eseos; traditions «r tg herlfate, 6; 
dies ; tyo Ariadnee, 7. 

^^^imnestus, oomiiia|iaine the PlaUwns, has a dretmu 
in which he is told toat there is a very aticieu 
temple at the foot of Mount Cithieron of CenS 
H^usmis and Prosennne ; tak^ Aristides thidher; 
near by the fs^e of Aiidrocrates, 39f» 


Ariovistus, king of Germans; Ctesar^s campalgti 
against him. 512. 

Aristwims, a .Megalopolitan of credit, and a friend of . 
the Romans, says in senate that latter should not 
be opposed; Philopcemon a-sks him, ” Whv In such 
haste, wretc-hed man, to behold tlie end of Greece V ” 
2ll3. e 

Aristeas, the Proconnesian, his mysterious disap- 
pearance, 25. f 

Aristides; life, 230-242; of the aristocratic party; 
rivalry with 'riiemistwles, 231 ; one of the ten> 
geuerul.s at Marathon,''2.t2; accused by Tliemls- 
l«»cles; his o.st racism ; aids the (Jreeks at .Salamis, 
2ib3 ; dissua^s destruction of Xerxes’s bridgit, 234 ; 
iiegotiHtioifi*%t Sparta, 295; with Pausanias at 
Platica, 2;h;-2.i8: distmtes of the (irecks after the 
battle reconciled by .Ari.siides ;#celebrutioii at Pla- 
t.ya, 239; in joint command wntU ('iinon; equity of 
his atisessmeiit, 240; his justice and |H»verty; death 
in Pontus, 211 ; pubrie honors to his kindred, 242; 
eom]Mired with ('ato the t 'eiisor, 254-‘256. 

Aristion, tyrant of Athens, wa#ton and cruel ; ck- 
rtnises amid g\*neral luiverty, and to a priestess, ask- 
ing for wheat, .sends a measure of pefiper; (fTives 
away senators and priests; sends envoys to Hylla, 
who’ tells them to put up their s|X‘echeH and begone, 
327, 328 ; on eaptim* of tho city, dees to the citailei ; 
yields for want of water, and' rain iustanlly falls, 
328. 

Aristotle, teacher of .\lexatuler, 476. 

Armor of Aeiaeans, improved bv Philofinpmcn, 2.50. 

Artaxerxes t.Mneinon), king of Persia: life, 742-763; 
his younger brother, ('ynis, 742; chariuder of 
(!vrus, ami his war against the king, 743; hit 
aavanee toward Babylon; battle of Ouimxa; wise 
counsel of rlcarehu’s, 744; I'yrns Is killed, 745; 
vengeaiu e of I'arysatis, Cyrus’s mother, on those 
who killed him, 74<l, 747 ; she also ;>uisons tho 
queen Jijtatira, 748; intrigues of Artttxurxcs with 
the (ireeks; the peace of Antaleidas. 749; death of 
Tisapheriies; war in Kgy;it, 750; hnniihoo<i, cruelty, 
ami IcwdnesH of Artaxerxes, 751 ; the ;)rii|^'o l>urius 
put to death, ..V2; abo Ariasjies and Arsames, by 
intrigue of (ichus; d.-ath of Artaxerxes, 753. 

Arteiiiisiimi. descripli«m of, and of its temple to 
Diana; sea-tight at, 80. 

Arteinon, an engineer, his eccentricities, 118. 

Arun.s, Mill of I’anjuiiiius fcj^er'ius, killed in combat 
with Brutus, 70. • ^ 

Arunsj a Tuscan, leads the Gauls into Italy, 94. 

Aspasia, a .Milesian by birth, makes her addresses to 
|x>werful men ; courted by Pericles (nr her |adi(ical 
skill, 1 16 ; visited by .'S<KTales ; lier house a home for 
young court esans ; Gyrus names his favorite con- 
cubine for hejr, 117; indicted for impiety; begged 
off by l^ericlei, 129. i .7 » »» 

Astyochiis, admiral of Tisaphernoaf* wuned by 
Phrynichus against Alcibia<ie#| reveals hi? com- 
munication to the latter ; reveals also the prufmsW 
of Phrynichus to betray Athenian army and tmvyf 


Asv^laius, temple of, built by Romulus and Remtu, 

Athenians, regret their severe sentence^ Alcibitfdea ; 
their Heet at Samos; fear Tisaph^ies and the 
Phorniciaii fleet ; accept his proposal to make t^lsa- 
phemes their friend, --all save Phrynidius, j 14$| 
those «t Samos, hearing of ’of 

choose Aicibiades genc^. atid urge saiiri]3| 91 
stantly for the Piraiiis, 147; nearly 
dtssensbns of armed Greeks after buttle witli 
donius ; do not yield the honor of the day to Lae^ 
diemonians, 239. 

AtheiU, iMibllc works of, tinder Pericleti^ 113. 

AUkjp, ittvaston of by Amazons,* 9. , - ‘ # 

Ai^aioa, Tulltts, of royal jsiwer among t^ Wdic^s, 

Autolyctii,an athlete, on CaUibius kttematSag to strike 
him; trips bbn up ; i^* killed by tii9# ml^ eager 
to gain the favor of CaUibius, 
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Baktius, a Roman who fought fiercely at Cannae, and 
was honored by Hannibal, 219. 

Bona Dea, festival of : its violation by Clodius, 508, 
626. 

Brennus, the Gaul, master cf Rome, 97. 

Britain, Caesar's invasion of. 514. 

Brutes, Athenian law regarding injuries from them, 

. 64; kindness to, 244. 

Brutus, Lucius, li^rator of Rome, 68 ; sentences his 
sons to death, 69 ; killed in battle by Aruns, 70. 

Brutus, Marcus: life, 703-723; his nature and de-‘ 
scent, 703; admires Cato, whose. d ^jig h ter he mar- 
ries; joins party of Pompey, 7()cf^elcomed bv 
Caesar after Pharsalia ; governor of Cisalpine Gant, 
705 ; urged to join the plot against Caesar, 706, 707 ; 
the assassination, 708, 709 ; spares Antony, who stirs 
the people to wrath; Cinna the poet,” 709, 710; 
young Caesar comes to Rome ; Brutus sails for 
Athens, 711; gathers ari army, 712; affairs at 

'Rome; Brutus ai^ Cassius mee”t at Smyrna, 713; 
siege and burning of Xanthus, 714 ; Brutus’s 
mbderation; meets Cassius at Sardis, 715; visited 
bv an apparition, 710 ; battle at Philippi and death 
01 Cassius, 717-719; disorder of Brutus'’.4 followers; 
he promises them the plunder of two cities, 720 ; 
second battle at Philippi; death of young Cato, 
721; Brutus kills himself, 722; is honored by An- 
tony, 723; compared with Dion, 723, 724. 

Bucephalas, the iiorse of Alexander, diow subdued, 
475 ; dies, 499. 

Dullws, an ornament of children in Rome, 406. 

Burial in Sparta, 40. 


c. 

CACCtAS, a violent north wind in Spain, 407. 

C^sar, 6. Julius: life, 505-529; relations with Marius 
and Sylla, 505; taken bv pirates; in Cilicia and 
Rhodif ; return to Rome, 506 ; the images of Marius ; 
marriage to Pompeia ; chosen high pnest, 507 ; 
Catilinarian conspirators ; (Jlodius ; festival of B^na 
Dea, 508 ; command in Spain, 509 ; triumvirate of 
Ciesaf^ Crassus, and Pompey; exile of Cicero^ 510; 
campaigns in Gaul ; bodily” habit, 511 ; Helvetian 
and German wars, 512; the Nervii; invades Ger- 
many, 513 ; invasiyn^f Britain ; revolt of Ver- 
cingetorix, 514; capture of ‘Alesia; prepares to 
overthrow Pompey, 615; opposition of Marcellus; 
alarm of Pompey;' intercession of Cicero, 616; pis-: 
sage of the Alps and Rubicon; panic at Rome, 517; 
flight of Pompey ; Caesar in Spain, 518; in Kpirus, 
is joined by Antony, 512 ; Pharsalia, 520,521 ; death 
of Pompey; Caesar in Egypt; Cleopatra, 522; re- 
turns ^o made dictator; African campaign, 

^523^ in Rome, triple triumph; in Spain against 
young Pompey, 624; reform of the calendar, 525; 
Oaesarls arrogance; the Lupercalia; Brutus and 
Cassius, 528; omens; the conspiracv; Artemhloriis, 
527 : assassinated in the senate ; Brutus and An- 
tony, 528; fate of the con.spirators, 529. 

Csesiar, Octa^anus, grand-nephew ox Julius, 660 (see 
Antmy). 

Calendar of the Romans, 61 1 reformed by Cresar, 625. 

Cailieratidas, the Spartan, calls on Cyrus, 311. 

Callipus, an Athenian, and Pharax, a'Lacedtfomonian, 
their efforta to tyrannize in Sicily, 176. 

Camertines, the. invade Rome, and are defeated by 
Romulus, with a loSis of six thousand men, 23. 

Camillus, M. Furiue t life, $0-106 ; his bravery In the 
field; created ceneor, 90; draining of the Alban 
Lake; made di0%tori capture of Yeii, 91: Wries 
die statue Juno to Rome ; attacks Falerii, hich 
is betrayed Wg: achoolniAote^ 03 ; whom he makes 
the boye drive btek the city; surrender of 
Falerii, -98, 94; hated hy the people,. Camillus goes 
into exile; warning of 'approach of the Gauls, who 
advance upon Roma, rout the Roman army at the 
river ARta, and occupy the city, 94-98 ; leads the 
Ardeatiane to victory over the' Gauls ; returna to 


Rome, 08, 99 ; attacks ontside the citj 

and defeats thema lOQt Jlomans unwillhig to re 
build the city, 101; a tplPd time chosen dictator 
102; again chosen military tribune, 103; war wit 1 
Prssnestines and Volscians, 103^ 104; subduek thi 
Tusculans, 104, 105 ; a fourth time made dictator 
but soon resigns; unanimously chosen again; de 
feats the Gauls at the Anio; litis last military act 
revented from resigning by senate, which wanttu 
is aid against the greople, *105; it is at lengtl 
agreed that one consul shall b% chosen fr8m th< 
commonalty; his death, 106. ^0 

Canathrum, a chair of state for maidens, 428. * 

Caimap, battle at, 130, 219. 

Capitol at Rome, besieged by Gauls, 87 ; temples o 
Jupiter, 72. 

Carmeiita, a divinity ad Rome,* the^Hes^ t9 hei 
identity, 22. 

Camoades, tlm Academic, comes to Romp as ambas- 
sador ; his eloquence attracts great crowds, 252. 
Carrhae, ^ttle at, 396. 

Oassanqeir. son of Antipater, his rude manMrs, 604. 
Cassius', his character, 706; his death,, 719. 

Castor and Pollux, Invade Attica and demand their 
sister Helen; take Aphidnse, and 'are adopted bj 
the city, 12; their apparition auer the 
battle of Lake Regiligs, 164.# 

Catllina, Lucius Sergius, obtains of Sylla to put hia 
brother (whom he has murdered) on the list of pro- 
scription ; in requital, kills M. Marius, and bringa 
his head to Sylla, 336; engages in*a corApiracy; 
aspires to the J^nsiilship. but is defeated, 62u; in- 
trigues with old soldiers of Sylla; resolves to kill 
Cicero; returns him an audacious answer in the 
senate, 621 ; his confederates assemble in F^truria ; 
is confronted hy Cicero in the senate; joins Manlius 
in Etruria. 622; his associates are arrested, 623; 
their trial and execution Catiline perishes with his 
army, 624. *' • • • 

Cato the Censor: life, 242-2.54 ; his ’early career; a 
soldier under Fabius; tribune and ^uw-'^tor; hostile 
to Seipio. 243; hi.s temperance aiyl j)rudence ; gov- 
ernor of Sardinia, 244, 245; in Spam ;* displaced by 
Seipio, 246; with ScmproJiius iu^Phrace, and Acil- 
..^ius in Greece against Antiochus; ItHttle at Thermo- 
< pyhe, 247; condemnation of Lucius Seipio, 248; 

' as censor, expels Lucius Flamininus from the 
senate, 249, 272 ; austerity and domestic virtues, 
2.50; ef\pcatinn of hi»^childi*eii ; treatment of slaves; 
money-getting, 251 ; opposfiswntro^uction of Greek 
learning; writes books and histories; hostility to 
Carthage, whither he is sent on an embassy, 252, 
2.53; brings on the third Punic war; his posterity, 
254; quoted, 204; compared with Aristides, 254- 
2.56. 

Cato the Younger (great-grandson of the preceding): 
life, 643-568; early life and studies, 543, 544; in 
the servile war, 545; under Rubrius in Macedonia; 

* his brother’s death, 646; in Asia; reception at .\n- 
tiix'h; visits Pompey at Kphesus, 547; civil sendee 
reform, 548; vigil mce and integrity in public life, 
549: chosen tribune; prosecution pOly^^na, 650; 
parts with his wife to Hortensius, 551 ; opposition 
to Metellus, 552; aids Lucullus against Pompev, 
563; oppose.s Cesar’s ^rarian law, 564; commrs- 
sion <o Cyprus; dealings with ^^olemy, whose 
treasure is 'brought to Rome, 555,* #56; opposes de- 
signs of Pompey and Crassus, 667 ; next year made 
pnetor; keeps a sharp eye on bribery, '558; con- 
demns Cfesar's slaughters in Gaul, 560; at Ciesar’s 
advance upon Rome, accepts conunand iiA Sicily; 
joins Ppmpey, 661 ; after Pharsalia^Jbes into 
562; assumes government of Utica. 663; nerotia- 
tions t^th Juba and Seipio, 664; his fortitude at 
the advance o^ Caesar,' 565 ; his preparations for 
deathii* 566.:* stabs himself and dies; lamentationa 
of the people of Utka, 667 ; bis character and house- 
hold, ^ compared with Phocion, 530, 631. 
ratulusj opposes the Gabinian law, 447. 

Celer, a companion of Romulus, 'said to have strudk< 
Rftmus, causing his death ; from his name, CeUrta^ 
swift, 17. “ 
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near Fontua; the amy known as 

SSr great number and Jerceneaa ; 

gnermis; resolve to rase Home and waste all italy. 

Censors, at Rome, th^ ai9 AIS- 

Chieronea, defeat of Greeks by Philip, «l^ «13* 

Chakedon, ^ ^ 

treaty proviuing for its repum to Athens, 14if. 

Cb^aus, king#? Sparta, joins Lycurgus m revolu- 

CharSni a clistinguished 

house to plotters in behalf of flie^ian fr|edom, 5 ^ , 
sent for V Arvhlas, the polwnarch he £jes 
his boy to, Felopidas as • ‘‘‘‘ 7 * 

^wd^parts; ques^ioued by Arvhias as to 
strangers in town answers evasiveh*; returiung to 
his friends, tells the truth to I others, 

and invent* a story for the .... .f 

Children, Sintrtan, training of, i» , tlpelr Imbit of 
stealing, M. 37 ; trained u> deapiae mecliami»lart8 
and money-making ; how the tune of the >aoplp 
was mxupjed, 39 ; Uught to make theinielvea one 
with the public good, 40, 41 


lie gWU, TTV, ■»». 

Cicero : 5 well-born, »nd live* * f^f bfe ; 

descent fromi 


i wrn-»nM .1, — — 

n i'ulla* Attius, king of the \ idscians ; 
iiis name; in vouth distinguished for his Ulent ; 
becomes auditor of Philo, the Aomleinic; serves 
under Svila in the Marsinn war; abhorring fac- 
tipiA, reties to seclusion ; ( liry^gonus, hyllu s 
l.uy» «ii dale ; liii||(iti<..i 
noue but fiver,. «.» act for '‘"7''“?’ “'J 
ries the cause, and wins renown ; fearing S> lla, go* s 
into Greece, Asia, and Kluales ; testmmiiy of 
AiKiUoiiius; at Rome, cautiously makes no slow 
advance, hut shines out in full lustre at once; 
qmestor in Sicily ; defends successfully soiiie young 
Rmnans, Ulli ; taW^ nerther gifts nor fees from hw 
clients; geti Wrrvs condemned, but is susiiocted 
of bril>**rvi*all sorts of presents from the hicihans; 
hiscounirv pl/ices; his fiersoiial h thits; is chosen 
pra 5 to< and* manages ilccjsions with justice , 
619; sumM.n’ of the Manihan law; is elected 
consul; coifspiracy of t.'atiline ; his charact^; 
his designs not publicly known, 62t) ; Antotiiua 
thought privv to the c<nispiracv ; Ciyeni, h^' 
him Sla*HHlonia, win* Antonius s supjMiri ; ( “‘dm® a 
friends take courage, and agree to a\4**inpt their 
design liofore l•oli•^>ey^ rtMurn; many of Syllh a 
old soldier* under Manlius join Catihne, and come 
to Rome to vote for him; he again pretend* to Ijie 
consulship, having res*dved to kill Cioero in the 
tumult at electimis; t icero put* on armor, and In* 
frieinis gatlier round him for defence, 621 ; C 'auline 
again thrown out, and his wddiers gather in hiru- 
ria; it In-coming known that soldiers had gathered 
in Etruria, the senate votes to place all in hands of 
consuls; ( 'atiline res«ilves to go forth to ManliiiTi ; 
scene in the senate ; ( icerr* commands him to leave 
the citv ; he leaves, ifilh three liuiidre*! men ; An- 
toni ini^ 4 ''Vk*rth to light him ; he hail n*s*dve<l to 
kill the whole senate and a* many citirens as po^ 
Bible, to fire the city, and spare no one save I ompey s 
children, 022; ainba**a<lor* ffom Allobroge* in 
Rome adiifltt^ to the conspiracy; Cicem watches 
these counsels* takes Titus Volturciu* carrying let- 
ters, the ambassadors acting secretly with him; 
sumMMins the senate, reads the letters, and exam- 
ineiuthe informers; debate in thq senate as to pun- 
ishihent, 6 M; they are at length sentenced and 
tiM to «leat1n Cicero return* home amid awlama- 
8011 #, with a brilliant retinue; Catiline, fighung 
with Antoniua, is killed ; Cicerp forbi^en to ad- 
dress the people, 624; come* forwahl to rwlgo. 
and Ckto »tols his service* ifll* he U -declared 
Fathef of hi* Country ; illostrations of hii vxnlty, 
6'i6; cihe of Vatiniiia; Ciesar’s law for divislqp 
of Campantaa Unds; Oodius's faction cot^M 
mninst Cicero; ‘affair of the Dtat C*w 

^ away hte wife, and dodius k prose^M for 
priming hdir rite®, 698; the jnd^str® affrighted. 


and write their sentences Illegibly; Clodiua iiiade 
tribune; hi* attack on Cicero ; *?!!!; 

Cicero is impeached for tha Ulegai death 

conspirators ; support^ by hiost 

order, who cluui^ their dress 

must fiee.or settfo it by the sword Viih ; 

entreats Voinpey to *id him, who purmwely goM 

awav 627 ; the consuls, (jabiiiius and 1 1 * 0 , Ido- 

dius* pro|>oses a decree of exile, and 

and water to him ; this edict 

goes into" exile ; honored by Greek cities, but dia- 
otu;.. c«Un« look, o.. 
burn* his villa and city house; offers oy 
lamatioii to^ll, but nobiHly buy* ; 
the foniid^Wio summon* Llodiu* for violence, 696 , 
Cicero rvliirns from sixteen month* of «»;y 

bringing him on her V**l®**iyi7 

witli CatoaUmt the rejiealof Clodius s edicts ; ^*0 
kills ChHiius; the senate employ* omiwy to kwp 
order ; ho surround* the forum with soldier* ; 
of Milo; he i* defended by thcoro. who, seeing 
arm. anmnd him, is s« eogfou.ideil that he can 
hardiv bt-gin to speak; appointed to proviiico of 
Cilicia; finding t^ilicians Insurrectioiiary, soothes 
them to lidelilv; his private life ; defvuls banditti, 
f,*r which his driny call* him I»n|K*riitor; touches at 
KluHle* and at Alliens, seeing his old friends, 629 ; 
trie* to reconcile Osar with l'oni|)oy; 

Ciei^r goes to Sjiain, joins l*oini>ey ; n‘»t at battle 
of Pharsalia; i» treated by t;u'sar with respect, 
630; whea the state i« cliaiigi-d to a moiiarcnv, 
he devote* himself to philosophy; puU away hi* 
wife, IVreutia, and marries again; lii* daughter 
dies ; after C icsar’s death. Antony i-onvcac* Uli 
senate, aiul favor* concoru ; his s[M*cch at t^wsar * 
funeral; is.tmlar rage against the murderer*; 
escaiR*, and leave the city, 631; Cicero summa|M^ 
to the senate; hi* attacliineiit to young Osar, by 
whom he allows hiinsell to Iw deceived; Ciesar, 
once ill isiwer, hid* farewell to Cicero, and loin* 
Autoliv and U-pidii*; the pniscriptlonof the trium- 
virate ; riight of Cicero, 633; is murdered near 
Capltie; insults by Antony to hi* remains; com- 
pnred with l>emo*ihenes, 634-^fi. ^ ^ * 

Cimbri, 294, 290, 299; Uieir dafeat and slaughter, 

Ci^n, MiltJadesJ life,' 341-640; kinsman of 

Thucydides; left an ornlian ; without early «iducA- 
' tion, 341 ; t»f amorous Pmper; noble and go^ in 
other wonts ; is apiK»inte<l admiral ; allies revolt from 
Pausanlas to Cimoii and Aristides, 342; liesieged 
in Bvzaiitiiim; he em-ajie*; goes as general into 
Thrace ; defeat* the Persian* end reduce* the 
country Into the power of the Athenians; iiermltted 
to erect the stone Mercuries, — an unprec^eiited 
honor; expels the pirates from the island of ftcynw, 
ami open* traffic hi tlie Algean *^if^434jliiu# the 
Uunb of Theseus, and came* the relics roAwMS; 
os jiidise lietween Sophocles and iRschylus, 
in fav« of former; grow* rich by ransom of cap- 
tlve^ and spend* hi* money generously ; keeps a 
public Ubie for the p.-or, 344 ; urge* men into ser- 
vice, and take* money from those who wish to Im 
excused ; humbles tbe Persian kin|U c\m all AaU 
of Persian soldiers; conclude* peotlVlth the people 
of PhoseRs, they paying ten talents, and aiding 
him against the barbarian* ; resolves to force t^ 
Persliit fleet to battle ; the barbarians seek to avoid 
attack., 345; lands, and route tbe barbarians; bat- 
tle of the Kurvroedon; two victories In one day; 
surprises and destroy* tbd Phertiiciaii fleet f die 
king of Persia make# peace by which be promires 
that his armies shall come no nearer tbe Grreian 
shores than the length of a borse^e courre ; victo- 
ries in the Chersonese end Macy tof ; co ntiniim to 
restrain the common pjj^pkb i®*<tee to rretore 
the oh! Institutions; favors the 


who enpport him In oi^tkm to Themistocles. 
which ifntete* the peopfe, 347 1 Ihvora tending aW 
to Speito, and Uuuls thithgr^nr^ ; 
possre tolwigh Corinth; letmheen eyntotl Owlu- 
{tAin ; is bomshed lor ton y«M«i fwg toenUedf rec- 



ne’ 


utoex. 


oncikfl Athenl^ and Sparta; proposed expedition 
against Egypt and Cyprus ; sails, sending si^tty 
snips’ to waM Egypt, with the rest going to nglit the. 
king’s fleet of Enoeriician and Cilician galleys, 3<48.; 
he dies as foretold by the oracle ; various accounts 
ox his death ; Cimonian monuments, 349 ; compared, 
with LucuIIus, 368, 369. c 
Cineas, a Thessalian, in service of Pyrrhus, 281 ; his 
embassy to Rome ; is dismissed, with answer thft, 

■ when Pyrrhus had drawn his forces from Italy, 
they would treat with him about alliance, &;c. ; 
carefully inspects Roman manners and govern- 
ment; the senate like an assembly of kings, 282, 

Cinna, a partisan of Marius, 307,-4(n^5w. 

Cinna, the poet, 710. 

Cleanthes, the philosopher, a saying of, 138. 

Clearchus, the Spartan, a general of Cyrus, -his cap- 
tivity, 748. ' 

Cleomedes, the A^typalman, his mysterious disappear- 
" ance, 25. 7 

Cleoraenes ; life, 675 t 588 ; his early life and charac- 
. ter, 676 ; succeeds to the throne on death of his 
father, and, seeing the people debauched, resolves to 
work , a change ; hostilities between Sparta and the 
Achman league; overruns the country of the Ar- 
rives; is victorious over the Acliseans; still re- 
solved to remodel the state, bribes the ephors to 
send him to war ; takes Le.uctra ; part of his army 
routed ; his army falls on the Achseans,* and destroys 
them; elated; persuades his mother’s husband that 
it is time to shake off the ephors, whom his parti- 
sans assail and kill, 577 ; proscribes eighty citizens, 
and removes all the seats of the ephors exeept one 
for himself ; with his father-in-law, gives up all his 
wjealth, others following, 578; raises four thousand 
'Ipen, who use a anrimi ; consults as to education 
of youth; makes Euclidaa, his brother, partner oh 
his throne ; tnvailes Megalopolis, wasting and 
spoiling the country;* his frugality and manners; 
MantineaiVf beg his'aid, and aid him to ejjipel the 
Aeluenq, garrison from their city; he restores their' 
polity anil laws, 578, 579 ; defeats Aratas, tjfho re- 
luses the command of the Achip.an forces^ his 
policy brings the. Macedonians into Greece 
newed war against the Achieans, MO;' in' 
Achica ; surprises ' Argos, which Ke garrii 
blocks the castle of Coidnth ; invades Sicyun^ 
revolt 9 I Argos and Voss of Corinth; conil ^ 
Sparta,' and turns to public affairs; proposals' 
Ptolemy, king ,of Egypt, 582 ; is shut within 1 
bounds’ of Laconia; attempt to recover Megalopolj 
despoils the city, and sends its statues and pictui 
to apartn ; invasion of Argolis, 1^3 ; all these < 
terprises encourage the Citizens, and raise his fame; 
is forced by Antigonus to fight thirtv thousand 
with t^;enty-*-iihousand; pushes back Macedonian 
phalknx, 58’4; but!f*eeing the danger of his brother, 
ofetacats ; advises tne citizens to receive Ajntigomis, 
and goes into exile ; Antigonus returns to Macedon, 
where he gloriously dies ; Clebmenes sails to Libya, 
585 ; shares the counsels of Ptolemv, iirtiose de- 
siiO^s he opiKises; is thrown into contlnement, and 
killed in attemptihg to escape, 687 ; brutal ven- 
geance of Ptolemy ;’Cleomenes regarded as a hero, 
588 ; compared with the Gracchi, 604, 605. 

Cleon, the demagogue, opposes Pericles, 121; takes 
Pylos, 373. • 

Cleopatra, 522, 663, 672 ; her barsre on the Cydnus, 
666 ; flight from Actium, 677 ; death, 683. 

Clodius (Publius), a piftrician, and audaciously licen- 
tious; affair- with Pom'pei^ Ciesar’s 'wife, at the 
feast of Bona Dea. 508 ; iim^ached for profaning 
holv rites ; Csssar lusmbsea Pompeia, but makes no 
* * * ‘ Cloatus, saying, “ I wished my^ife 

;h as suspected;’* Clvdius escapes; 
' Ule^ble opinions, 509, 626 ; be- 
,Cic^, whom he insults when 
and Iforces ftbm the city. 627 ; 
|%ati|a against him ; despoils his 
L'hb return from exile, 628; is 


oh^eat 
to be not 
th%*‘jur 
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in supplkanl 
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kUkdlif Mito, 



Olcelta, a'hosta^ of PofaNiit^aqipea to Rome, 74 
Cocles, Hi^tius, de%ndii^l|ie^ridge of Rome, 73. 
Collatinus, Tarquinius, chosen consul with Brutui 
: proclaimed a traitor by Brutus, 08; accused I 
Valerius; resigns his consulship, and leaves tl 
•, city, 70. * - 

Oommius, the consul, at Oorioli, 156, 157. 
Coriolanus (Caius Marcius): life, 153-169; his pa 
entage and youthful character, 153 j bis A’’*! 
tgry experience ; is cijjwned with a garland bv 1 
general, 154; secession of the« people tosillu 
Mount, 155; war with Volscians, 155^ captu 
of CortoU, and victory over the Volscian arm 
\ 156, 157 ; bega for the release of his friend amo 
‘ the Vol^ciaiis, 157 ; invades territory of the An 
ate8; .i8 rejected for the consulship, 158, 159; t 
bate on distributing co^; Coriolanu.'-a^rDnts>t 
people, and is condemned to be thrown from t 
Tarpeian rock, but is rescued by his friends, 16 
tried, and sentenced to perpetuar banislunent, 1( 
-resolves to excite a war against Heme, beginni 
With the Volscians; goes disguised to house 
Tullus Apfidius of Antiumj who consults him 
to the proposed war, 162 ; joint general with T 
lus, invades Roman territory ; takes much bo< 

. and many towns, 1G4 ;, marches, towmaj Rome; 
ceives envoys from that city h^ugh\-ny ; retires fr 
Roman territory; his retreat criticised by Tul 
and the Volscians ; new invasion of Rome, 165 ; v 
embassy of priests, 166 ; receives his inotlier t 
deputation 01 women ; yields to her a|)peal,'bre: 
caqip, and lead^ tiie Volscians home, 167, 168 
. slain by conspirators among the Volscians, b 
compared w’ith Alcibiades, 170, 171. 

Corioli. captured bv Caius Marcius, 156. 

Cornelia, mother ol the Gracchi, 588. 

Coronea, a hard-fought battle there, 427. 

Corruption in Rome, 327. ^ 

Cowards, how treated in Sparta, <432. . 

Crassus, Marcus: life, 383-398; his^ avarice; 

ways of making monev : hospitality ; condi 
, daw-suits successfullv which Cicero and Ciesar 
fuse to take, 383, 384 ; his futlier aKl 'orother ki 
by Marias ; he flees into Spain ; ’hides in a ( 
on the sea-shorc ; after eight months, hearing 
“linna’s death, emerges, and with two thouj 
eople sacks Malacu ; in Africa joins Meti 
lus^ Vhom he soon leaves, and goes to Sylla. w 
aids the battle before Rome, 385; jealou 
impey ; retires to eiviHil’e ;^.aiisonis (Jiesar 1 
1 creditors ; insurrection of gfhdiators u 
JSpartacus ; three thousand men sent against tl 
; their successes; botli consuls sent agi 
them, and are defeated; Crassus appointed gei 
of the war ; his lieutenant Munyuius is routed 
great loss ; his command deCiiuated ; Spart 
retreats toward the sea, but finds himself w 
in by Crass us ; escapes with part of his araiy, 
‘Crassus falls on tliem, and drives tliem froii 
lake, but is checked by ’Spartacus, whom he 1 
wards defeats in a bloody l’^a»tle, and cuts to j 
with his force ; the credit of the vj<;^prv k i 
to Pompey ; consulship of Pompey and Cra; 
they quxnrei, but are recouciled ; Crassus is c 
will 1 C«€bi«h, 383 ; is suspected of sharing th 
signs of Catiline; is at enmity with Cicero 
restrained by his son ; joins in -a. coalition 
Pompev and* Csesar ; in this league, Ciesar c 
pre-eminence ; Crassus is made consul with 
pey a second time; violence of Pompey’s 
sans ; Spain fs assigned to him, and S^i 
Crassus, 389; Pompfey is desired remaiq 
Rome ; Crassus, confident of his fortune, pfi 
to go to Bactna and India; he is oppose 
cursed By the iHbune Ateip; loses many 
ships by vaya^ng hastily in rough weathe 
conduct in Syria, '890 ; alarm of the army ; 
solves to invade Parthia by way of Mesopoi 
^ evil omens ; he is condneted by an Arab chh 
^he open pUin, where he might be snrrowdei 
hhf soldiers suspect treachery ; Crassus is ur 
tuhi tiack, bus pushes forward, andspnets the 
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n gr«at forc«, Siif«xdi*t force, which 

e«ms he h«vfl||^pddifi moirt: of^ it ; he re- 

r««t9s and then snr< owida the Kuinanaj who suffer 
preat slaughter, 393; hJis sot} Fublfus is slain; the 
r(x»ps 'desiKindent, 394 ; reitiforeed at Oarrhset ; is 
funimoned to a conference bv Suroha, 395; whq 
s'ili make peace, if Crassus wifi withdraw his force ; 
semiives to retreat, hut his design is lietrayed to 
the Farthians ;, despair and insucmrdinat^on of the 
troops, who rone him to ngpet Surena in conference 
unarmed, 390 a be Is treacherously killed; Sur- 
render of t^e Koman anny, of whom tweutv thou- 
sand are slain, and ten thousand made prfsoners; 
SureiiH sends head and hand of Crassus to li \T«Mles, 
but mukes^n ridiculous triumph for ftimself bv 
claiming U» have Crassus as prisoner; SUrena^s 
pf%ai4t^»g»^(nid practice^dOO, 397 ; Crassus com- 
jiMfired with Nicias, ;199, 4o0. 

fdiuis, a river of Cflieia, exceeding cold; Alexan- 
der’s bath therein. 481; ChMurntra’s barge, 003. 
vziciis, captured by Alclbiaues, 148 ; siege of by 
Mithridules, 3^3; wivered by Lucullus, 354. 


D. 

>.Kr»Af.!i 8 , escapes from Crete to Athens; accompa- 
ni**s rheseuA tt> Crete, 0. ' • 

ianuMd«*s. the beautiful, drowns himself in boiling 
W 0 t«\ to e>4a|K‘ Ih-metrius, 043. 

>anu'< (< ’odomannus), meets Alexander at Issus, 481 ; 
his death, 49*2. 

h'maraius, the I.areda»monian, desires to make a 

I mblic entrau(*e into Sardis, with the tiara on his 
lead: the king's cousin told him he had no brains 
for the tiara to cover; r«‘pulsed by the king, but 
afterwai'ils imnioned, 118. 

>emeiriiis, a freed ala ve, the friend of Fompey ; in- 
telligent, lni\ insolent in his good fortune ;'ineets 
Cato at Antioch, 454, 647. 

Detnet ri nynN^preete s, son of Antupmns : his life, 
03<‘M»'/5; Tte^ by Antigoiius to meet IMideiny in 
Svria; is defeatj^l Mith great loss, O-WI, 037; bear* 
Ills <lfi<'om 0 fiirK niaiifuliy; afterwanls surprl 
and eaptno’s (Jilles, Ptolemy’s lieutenant, and; 
makes .Syria secure; sent to fuilHltie the Naliathi 
Arabs: <»vera%ve* lliom, and gains greifl s, 
cr<»sseH the Knphrates into Itubyhniia; ‘ 

carnasHiis : sails far Athens, pna'lainiiiig thi 
comes )> 3 i onfer of his father to give Athens HI , 
and reston* the old laws, 0*18 ; bbs’kading Mui 
chin, sails to Megura, which he restoi\*s to ini 
peinicnce ; takes and destroys citadel Mutiruh.... 
restores ancient ^.-onstitiitiuii ; honors {mai hfiii. 
the .Athenians, 039; coiiHicfa with Ptolemy in Cy- 
prus: his generous and humane conduct ; ’rK*elves 
title of king. 041; onlertnl by Antigoiius to coast 
with a gn*at Heet aionff the shore ; is driven <^8 a 
dangerous coast with lew of maiiv ships; plays the 
workman like a king, making ships and engines; 
attaak^ .tb««IUu>diaiis as allies of Ptolemy, 042; 
finds excuse for withdrawing on arrival of ‘ainlias- 
sadors from Athens, who effect an arrangement 
that KhiHlians shall aid him againsi all but Ptolemy ; 
his aid dbi^nded against Cassander, whom tie 
drives from Attica: gives liberty to all Greeks this 
side of 'riiennopyiae ; his disgraceful vices and the 
virtue of Ibunocl^, 043 ; manmes Into Peloponnesus 



^rXntigonus in ^lacedonla, 045: routs Anttochus, 
but is cutoff in bia ratraat. and Antigonas is killed; 
attempts to enter Athens, buti^is qift td fd ; goes |o 
fihrria to aonept the aHtance of Sdexieus, neeu 
mm at Rhodea; negotiationa wltb Ptolemy ; invades 
Attica; Athteiana send ambasaadoes to him, to 
avoid death by famine ; enters Athena, and caTIa 
assembly of netfple; draws up his troops, and mih 
hla first wmnll temnlnates the popohur alarm, 047 ; 
hia liberal gl|is; forms designs sglbist Imeettomon, 


but b summoned to aid Alexander, younger of 
Che sous of Cassatider, in Macedonia ; but, beinip 
threatened with treachery, causes him to be treach^ 
erously killed, 648; affairs of ^yria, where Anti* 
uohus is made king ; Demetrius, being crowned 
king of Macedon, soon becomes master of Thesaaty, 
and turns his anns agginst UuMtia, 049 ; the IkBO- 
liana submit; hastens to take Thrace; at a new 
revolt of the ItaHitiaus, goes to Iwiegu Tiiebaa; 
marches to op)H>se l*vrrlms invmting Thessaly (com- 
pare 277-279) ; Fvri^ius retreats ; brings his* city- 
taker ” against Thebes ; in two months, it does not 
advance two furlong^ ; a stout deftmee ; ex|K>ses 
himself freclv^nd is wotiiuled; takes the town; 
puts to iMHlPmily thirteen, and banishes otheirri 
ThelH‘s twice takVil in ten years; retiiniing tti 
Maccilont leatis a ft»rce against the .Ktoliaiis, and 
attacks IVrrhus in Kpinis, 059; his inaccessibilitv; 
Mueeilonians feel themselves not gO>*enieil, but fli- 
eulte«i; his pre|Mirations against Asia, and wars in 
mn*«*ce, 051 ; bis soliliers eager to change Demetrius 
for Pyrrhus; universal mutiny; steals away; Pyrr- 
hus takes his caning retires uf Cassamliva ; revival 
*of>)us fortunes; siegi* «*f Athens raised at interees- * 
sion of ('rates, the phihksopiier ; sails for Asia, 
where many cities revolt to him; takes Sarttis; re- 
tn'ats into Plirvgia, tbroiigli manv skirmishes, in 
which he has tlni I>estj052; |K‘stileiice assails hia 
army ; his ('ani)kaigns in Asia, 053 ; Kurrmnlerii to 
Seleucns ; his captivity, 054 ; after three years, fallo 
ill ainl (liw*l his funeral ceremonies; liis family 
coniiniied tlown ft* Peisiois, (he last, fr«nil whom tha 
Ihiliians take Maccdiniia, 055; compared with An- 
tony, 083, 084. 

lK*mo*stheip*s : life,- 000-017; his father a man of 
good rank ; left at seven years in alttnence, and t# 
wrongest by his guardians'; has not a ItlKtral ed||^- 
tum ; his ainhition and study of oratory; goea^to 
law with his guardians, and to write oratiuiia 
against them, and succeeds in his suit; nndtrtakea 

I iuhllp business: is derii|e<l on iiaat' attempts for 
lis weak voice, 007, OOH ; his training ahd industry ; 
l>eitiadt» a;td Phocioii ; enters piihlif hnsinesa 
dt |h« time of tile Plna-iati war, 0<»9; attempta 
Mice of Greece a gal II St Philip, in which he sue- 
(Is gloriously ; surfmssos all urators ex«*ept Pho- 
], (flO; Stirs up the |KM»pla against Philiii; go«a 
aneinhassy tiirough states of Gree<’», aiid'hrTnga 
!m ail into league against him; the seir.ure of 
irH-.is and the Thohitn aiHaucc, Oil; hattlir of (Jhm- 
nea, and Philip’s victorv ; trays|>ortcd with j<»y, 
^h. visits the dead IkhIics, and sings tlie first words 
of the decree {Mi« 9 ed on tlie. motion of Demosthenes, 
“The mothm of Demosthenes. Ikmiostheiiee'a* 
son;” dreads Ac orator's marvellous {siwcr ; king 
of l*ersia tpxleni money for Demosthenes, os the only 
man who enuo occupy Philip; hajJ^divers funeral 
oration on the dead of (Jh«T(#ea, 012; lflliiwu>umge 
revive* at the death of Pliiiip; apticars pubUcti^ 
a rich dre**; his conduct commeii^hlc in leaving 
hkj^vmUi ^ief* otfd atUmding to public affairs ; 
hM^Hbrta inspire Gre<*k< to form a league; lie 
wiRii to Persian officers, inciting war on Macedon ; 
bttti, Altauindcr marching into liceotia, tmpular 
courage foiia, and l^emontbcncs itNfatill ; alter the 
destruction of Thebe*, Alexander re<|uire* ten 
Athenian orafoni to be .given up to hftn; at thia 
ti meg Demosthenes relate* the fable of the thiep, 
dogs, and wolvea, 013; Domodea pnfvaits on the king 
to pardon the men, and to be reconciled to ji.ha <^lty ; 
Lkemosthenes reoeivea motmy of I farpohi* ; hb, con- 
demnatkm and exib, 014; naieanwnib Alexander 
dieo, and the Greeka lure o^n hi ariiia; recalled to 
Athena, Demostbenea b met at Pinena with wel- 


opme; at report of tho rellim 
Crotento, escape* w|th bb por^ 
they are sentenced to deam; el 
*theni; Hyperidcs and oAem 
of sRocus, whore they mA & 

Inr Archlos to Antipoten 
laeoioatbcnes had crosoed 
tries to persuade him t# go- 


.itlpatei^and 
the dt>7 and 
'o oppi^end 
ttum t^mpb 
— ondsenl 
odoath: 




BTOEX. 


: Wro of safely, 616 ; his dream |.he takes poispn and Pcriclea^^Um %tteMjij^ns.h!mself on Cim 

dies at the altar of Neptune, 616 ; compared vwrith liPf .iajcasllcaU^ie^phments Pencles, 

Cicero 634-636 . his answer, tlo- • 

Diogenei and Alexander, 478. ’ V.; Engyium, a t?wn in §icily ; Nicias, a citizen of, 

IMon, brother of^Aristomache (one of Dionysw^’^f r i^ses going over to the Wans; people «8olv 
wives): life, 685-703 ; sent on important missh^W - vield him to Cartha^niMs; h\a coup de th eat f 
to Cdrthage; at council young Dionysius insanity; his wife following, escapes to 
poses to avert a war with Carthage, promising to- r*,.rthe latter a^ut to massacre the when N 

and conclude a peace, 686; his study of phiioso- * • intercedes and saves their hve^ 2^. 

£ V, 687; Plato m Sicily, 688; Dion bcgirts to Epaihmondas, of an h^orable Theban family, 
Sur suspicion and hostility; , his wealth and gkes pleasure in i booksjSs 

aplendor; is banish^ and livea in Athens ; Plato is Pelopidas in ^ttle, 2()5 , aids 
also sent away, and returns thfther, 689 ; Dionysius, from the Spartans, 208 ; with Pelomdas at Leu 
jealous of Dioi, sells his estat^calls Plato, but 210; they invade and occupy Peloponnesus 

, presently places him under scheme of sent to lid Pelopidas 

deposing Dionysius, 691; Dion prepares a sacrifice refuses hw alliance, 213; j 

to Apollo, and marches his men to the^temple ; his Sparta, ^1 ; threaten^he PeIoponThswa^J2 
fleet makes Pachynus, but is -driven by storms to • vasion of Laconia ; burns and '‘P 

the dangerous coast of Africa, 692; sails for Sicily, suburbs of Sparta, 433 ; ^stores 
and proceeds to Syracuse, where he is met by Sparta, but is 

the bitter sort of men with honors, 693; fight with Lacedaemonians near Alantmea, and is slai 

Dionysius and his nartv, 694; the tyrant, repulsed, general peace ensues upon h» 43o. 

sends crafty letter^which stir the popular jealousy Ephesus, tlie whole province laid waste by Alcibi! 
against Dion; Heraclides appointed admiral, 696; 148* j u?* r • m » 

a tumult is stirred bv one Sosis, charging that he Epicurus, saves his own and his friends life in, 
hu been _a,s«ulted 'by Dion’, men; but he is de- 


Pelopidas in battle, 205 ; aids in recovering Th 
from the Spartans, 208 ; with Pelopidas at Leu 
210; they mvade and occupy Peloponnesus, 
sent to lid Pelopidas against Alexaiifler of Ph 
refuses his alliance, 213; is sent ambassado 
Sparta, 431; threatem^he PeIoponm!«ia>i^32 
vasion of Laconia ; burns and plunders up t( 
suburbs of Sparta, 433 ; restores Messene ; ass) 
Sparta, but is repulsed, 434 j routs the van ol 
Lacedaemonians near Alantmca, and is slai 
general peace ensues upon hw death, 435. 


nas been assauitea oy i^ion s men, uul no ^ 

tected and condemned to death; people still jealous Epicydes, sn avaricious man, d^ire^xhe 
of Dion’s soldiers; affair of Philistus, 696; Heracli- ' the army against Xerxes, but rhemistocles 


of Dion’s soldiers; affair of Philistus, 696; Heracli- 
des gets Hippo to propose a re-division of lauds, and 


him off, 79. 


USM the faction for it against Dion; persuades the Epimeniiles, serv'es Solon m many ways, and rec 

people to ratify it, and to decree that ibey will have honors, 60. . 

a new cdmmander ; captains elected, including Hera- ^Ixyes, goveimo^pf L PP®** 
elides, who tamper with Dion’s men; they convoy smation of rhemistocles, but fails, 88. 

Dion mit of the city; he is forced either to fight his Ifcbajans, fearing that the Greeks would leave 
countrymen or be" cut to pieces ; commands his to the mercy of the enemy , s®"d an env ( 

troops to face about, and leads them to dity of the Themistocles with money, [a part of] which g< 


U tlllU Mi UCUlCtS lliaL vyais sacavv. --w- . .. t tw* • 1 

;r ; captains elected, including Hera- ^fxyes, governo^epf L pper Phrvgia, plans the * 
per with Dion’s men; they convoy • . sination of Themistocles, but fails, 88. 
city ; he is forced either to fight his fiUbojaus, fearing that the Greeks would leave 
.^nmtnan3a hi-» to the mcrcv of the enemy, send an envc 


to the mercy of the enemy, send an envc 
Themistocles with money, [a part of] which g< 
Eurvbiades, 80. , ^ , 


Leontines; is followed, but, resolved to -suffer no Eurybiades, 80. 

more indignities, bids Ais men facerdund; citizens Eumenes: life, 411-419; a c^jnfidential officer of . 
turn their backs, and fiee aj-lhe* city ; the Leontines ander; governor of tlKi coasts ot } ontus. 


turn their backs, and fie 
receive Dion honorably 


hp* city ; the Leontines 
^..enyovs to Syracuse 


an/ijl pay lor tive soiaiera; ine'oiieei- repui»«u, 

•. Ua#,city surprised and taken; Diop is summiM^ld 
^ the rescue; soldiers of Dionysius rausac k^jpp 
vcity, but retire to the castle at night, 698; DtM||i^ 
sius, despairing to regain his throne, resolvesm 
sink in the ruin of Syracuse ; the city burntr 
act opens the gate toiDiou; advance through 
burning citv. 699; inognanfinity of Dion; Her^w 
des pardoned imd dismissed, but restored to c^r 
mand of fleet ; Dion engages Pbarax, but is beim^ 
700 ; Dionysius capitulates and withdraws f 


700 ; Dionysius capitulates and withdraws y Aim 
intrigues of Heraclides. 701: murder of Heracii^M 
by consent of Dion; conspiracy of Callippus; he 
plots murder of Dion, who has i^ceived warning bv 


officer' under Perdiccas ; hostilities *with Anti 
and Craterus, 413; fight with Neoptolenuis, 
in disaster and flight, 415 ; besiejged *vn No 
Antigonus; the siege raised, 416jrtnitofmter 
Antigonus; saluted by the solcfiere, 417; 
winter-quarters ; indecisive battle i¥ith Antig 
418; is taken captive, and put to death, 419; 
pared with Sertorius, 420. 


Fabius Ambustus, sent to treat for peace 
the besieging Gauls; kills one of them; 
manded bv the Gauls, but protected by the p 
49, 95. " 


ph)ts murder of Dion, who has 4ceived warning by Fabius Maximus ; five times consul ; opposes 
a dreadful axmarition, 702 ; manner of his death, and inius, co-consul, who wishes to tight Hanntoa 
after^or^e of^lii^ assassin, 703; compared with chosen dictotor, ^25; deceives all but llai 
HBrutus 723 724. * ^125, 126; cuts off eirfit hundred of Ham 

fiiMiYsius, driven by Dion from Syracuse, fprees out men, 126; discovering Hannibal’s oxen strai 

Nvsieus, master of the cit\r, and re-e8Ubliii^S.kim- attacks his rear, but is repalsed; ransoms pn 

self; a tyrant of cruel nature, and mada bv with his own money ; ^®*':e® 

his misfortunes, 172; proposes to deliver himself charging him not to join battle with Hanniba 

and his citadel to Tiniole^ ; latter’s resigns the dictatorship, 129 ; again P®we 

camp, and i^oon sent to Corinth tJ^ijlltont twelve Canine ; restoiworder, and 

years in wars; his sorrows; hU Corinth, the presence of the peopl^ JjitjgKis lai 

177: his explanaUon of his copdiHiBMidotes of through a woman’s agency, «P,*W3, cant 

him 178 Tarentum, 133 ; opposes Sciplfs scheme of 1 

tWvinition, Plirtareh’s opinion, 108. inK Zvi 

Divorce at Rome. 56, people side with Scipio, 134 ; discourses pn 

DorvlsSis, arrives at Chalcis witha fleet and eighty Idpio ; 

tliousand of Mithridates’s best troop* ? Invades dangerous in Ci^h^ than in IWy, wi 

Bmbtia, hoping to bring Sylla to a batUe, 831. More the end of ‘h® ?£Fr®pSSn^ 

Draco^ hU laws, 68. ftineral, and thus own him their common 

Dngn. «M». F^briii«*4oi. to t».t d««t M 


>nt twelve 
I Corinth, 
Htdotes of 


. ]^SE^l||^^PI%«rt>||4lotiatea^twee& him and 


attacks his rear, but is repnlsed; ransoms pn 
with his own money ; leaves commajad-tp ^lii 
charging him not to join battle with Hanniba 
resigns the dictatorship, 129 ; again in powe 
CaniiRi; restores** order, and ^commends Va 
the presence of the pieople, .JjyjL 6®^^* 
through a woman’s agency, *l,*w3; capt 
Tarentum, 133 ; opposes S«plo*8 scheme of t 
ing Carthage, and convinces the senate, wh 
people side with Scipio, 134 ; discoura^s pn 
Scipio; encourages belief that Hannibal 
dangerous in Carthage than in itfiiy, 131 
before the end of the war; people pay cost 
flineral, and thus own him Uieir common 
186. ^ ^ 

Fabrioitti; to treat about nrlsoacrs tai 
Pvrrhu8;^|s dkftnirbed neither 
nor his elephants ; bis opinion of G^k nmlo 
® Pj^us intrusts the pnsoners to him alofle ( 
emdotk of their return, if peace should fail ; 
tfalPeoasulate, one cmnes to him w^ a leWi 
, the king’s physiciaii, to b 





PyrrliiM hf m «iu|vtM W9T\ tends 

wnroiniir detfinlditslMJriiUpt, 984. ' 

Wlerii« schcmlmaster o|^ 93. 

‘nmine in Athens, 647. 

'nustiilas, rescues Romnlns end Remus, 16. 

‘ecuiles, appointed by Nuiiia, 48, 95. 

Idense, n town near Rome, seis^ by Romulus, and 
made a Roman colonv, 23 ; captured by the Vei* 
entes. And reqiptured oy Romulus, 24. 

'lamininus, Titus Quintius iff if«f 264-27 4 ; his charats 
tent tribune i^der MarceTlus ; governor of Taren- 
tum ; appointed to command in Macedonia against 
Philip, ^5: victory of the Apsusy and march 
through Thessaly ; welcomed by the Greeks, 266 ; 
battle at O^noscephalte, 267 ; Antiochuf and llan- 
ni^l; commission for restoration of Gre<-ian lib- 
dHy^^8; 4ivation at the Isthmian Rtvat 

■ fame of Flamininus, 269i war u{)oii N^bis ; hom»rs 
from the Achsean i>*ague ; redemption of Roman 
captives taken by Hannibal, 270 ; Antiochus de- 
feated at Thennonylje ; dtdiverance of ('halcis ; 
jealousy of the Afhteaii leaders, 271; Flamininus 
, made censor; story of his brother Lucius, expelled 
by Cato fi^nn the*,fenate, 272; fon-es llanuiWl to 
quit the proK^ctioif of Prusias; death «if Hannibal; 
anecdote^273 ^excul|>ation of Flamininus; com- 
pared wif^^kHopmmeii, 274, 275. 

Vlaminius, killed lu battle at l.alce Thrasynienus, 
124. 

■prtune. Female, 168; hotiored by Sylln, 324; of 
LucSillus, shanges, 364; coincidences of, 400> 

Qj tiler, meaning of, 163. 

) 

iX ^ 

Lj. 


PSMS, mOt Hm AmriiHi Ihwt sloqiisnes of Uroo* 
ehus, Wit coateiiuoiis wHb tbs tribuno. OctoHiuk 
who ia deposed, and Rio law oohdrmod; dsotliof 
.king AUalus; TiboHus proposes the distribution of 
his wealth, 593; his defence of the affair of Oeta- 
’ Tius,594t appeiU to the people; evil omens; Scipio 
Nesica leads attack fipon hlin, 595; he Is slaliit 
ignominious exile and death of Nasica, 506. 
Gracchus, Cams: life, 607-604; with Orestes In Sar- 
dinia, 597 ; grief and anger at his brother*s death; 
his proposed laws, 596; nis noble plans for ttiUy 
roads sud public works; great popularity, WO; 
rivalry of Livt^ Drusus; death of Scipio; restora- 
tion o*f t’arthaap, 600; defends Italian allies; op- 
position WWPnius, 601; assault by Oplmius up^ 
Cains. 602; his Hight and murder; noble sdrit of 
t\>melia,‘ tH)3 ; comparison of ths Gracchi with Acb 
and CltNunenes, 064, 605. 

Greece, ex<H‘pt Marathon, Salamis, Platma, Themo- 
pvlm, and the exphdts on the coast of (Cyprus, &0.; 
she fought all her battles against, and to enslavo, 
herself. 267 . ^ 

Greek armv, hearing of the death of I^nldas^jUld 
that Xerxes hml won all the passages by lanW rO- 
turns to Interior of Gix^ece, 80. ^ • 

Gytippus, sent by Lvsander with money from Thimco 
to i^cediionon; a'lvsiracts a certain amount from 
each sack, sewing them up amiin, ignorant that'* 
}ui|M*r in each tells its value; hides his sp«)i!s under 
the tiles of his hous*-. and gives the rest to the 
4 inagistratcj; the tlefleiency Wing discoveretl, the 
thief's servant tells that‘ many owls lie under 
the tiles. 31.5; comes to the rescue of Syracuse, 378. 
Gyintiosophists of India, 501. 


t.BA, Sri.ririvs, the enijH'rort life, 75.3-762; crii- 
, ties and death of N<go ; (lallm urg«‘d to assume 
ithority by Viiuli'X, 654 ; 4l«‘alh of Viudex in 
atil ; reisirts of Nero’s death, 755; deputation 
ieets GalbA at Narls) ; his avariee, 7.'>6 ; N n mphi- 
lius pi’risffes with his party, 757; » luluet of Galba 
ill autlidfrty^^ingy and eruel ; his great iiti|H>pu- 
iarilv, 758; im*tw»sions <»f (Mho, 759: mutiny of 
Vitellius in (lenimuy, 760 ; rumor of < Mho's death ; 
assault u|Miii Cialiia, who is rut down and slain ; his 
murderers put to dealh hy Vitellius, 761. 762. 

Gallie war, springs up after first l*u-ie ; the 6nsubri- 
aiis rising; (iuuls specially feared by the Romans,; 
who make great ^gejmrations ; a large* force sentj 
against the Ifsubnans under Flnminius ami Fiiriua, 
consuls ; 'strange |K>rtents, intiuenced hy which, 
senate recalls the army, 217. 

Gaugainela (or ArWIa), Italtle of, 487. 

Gauls, the, iMviipy Tuseany, and la*siege Clesinm, 
95; attack the Capitol by night, but an* driven 
back, 99 ; their affairs in a worse eonditiuti. and a 
great mortality falls on them, iMI, KKI ; agree by ln*at v 
to depa;t, receiving a thousand weight of go|4; 
cheat in weights, 100; again marrh on Rome; de- 
feated at the Anio, 104 < after (he first Punic 

war, ^2 17 ; Cicsar’s cainpaiigiis, 612-515. 

Geese oClhe 'Capitol, 99. 

Gela, ruined bv the ('artbaginians, repeopled by 
Gorgus from Ceos, 18§. • 

Gelo, ruler afc Syrh^k, sends com to Rome, 159. 
Generals, Athephl^llll^-rseding Alcibiades, Tydeus, 
kfenander, AdhSitus, pretend to offt^ battle to 
Lysander; advised by Alcibiades but reject his 
k cqun.sels, and Tydeus orders him to be gf»m^ 152. 
Jleogfwphers, how they conceal the deficiencies 'of 
their knowiadige, 1. 

Gisdif Carth^nian admiral, sent against 8icily with 
seventy sbij^; at hlessena cots off four h'lndred 
of Tiuioleon's paid soldiers, a^d bot^ol merce- 
oartes under^Euthymus, the Leucaddm, UH* 
Gordian knot, cat by AlexaiMler<460. * 

Gorgidaa, foundjpr m the Saersd Bimd, 209. 

Gofgo, wife of WKinidas, 34. * 

Gracchus, llberius: life, 568-596: Cornelia, 58%; 

' the two brotiient aervea under Scipio In J^riem. 
589; at Knpytia, to which he terma of 


Hawtctrai., a Cartha^ian general, traverses and 
desolates .TiiscanySQ^feats Flaminius at l.ake 
Tlirssymene, 124.4411 rcAolves to bring Fabitis to 
battle; employe mil in a successful gtratagem, 
which gives him possession of the Roman posHIcM, 
.126: his comments on the capture of TarentaWi: 
eonfesses his iiiability to (Wpture Italy,- 1B3 ; called 
to defend Cariliage, 134} Iwirades Italy, And def»*ats 
Roumns st ('annie, 219; defeated by Mafrcelltis at 
Nola, 22b ; stimulates Antiochus, who is eager to 
measure hiinscdf with^th^fUimansihls coAllUon with 
Hannibal would have imiwrilled liome; but she is 
save<l by the {Ktace* of Titus Flajnitilnus between 
the wars ; disappointed of bis first hopes, and Philip 
of his last, 268; lakes refuge with Antiochus. but 

' ^brings up in HUhynia; offers his services to King 
thmsias ; Imiked on by Romans as one cast off by 
fortune; Titus flamininus, coming thither, is in- 
censed at hir old enemy; hemrlngi^ his pmsebce, 
Hannibal tries to «s4.*a|i« by mi undergrOfflvd pas- 
sage, but, finding it guardtKi, resoiveis 
way with himself: news of Ills death turns seffa- 
tors against Flamininus, 273. - 

Harpatlw» brll>cs Hemosthems, 614. 

Hecale, entertains Theseus on his expedition against 
the bull ui Marathon, 4. 

Hephwst i mk s|fl h n d of Alexander, 493pliis death and 

Heitrul^f^MiMi for the death of Plrithoua and.lhe 
misergblPlinoition of Theseus, and obtaiiif4ipi|Ma 
of the latter, 12. 

Herod of Judwa, 678. 

Ilersilia, a Sabine woman, said to hare been.Rie wife 
of Romulus, 19; her aadrem at the battle between 
the Romans and the Rahiaes, 21. 

Hicetes, ruler of the l.«ontines, made gaaerai of 
8vracase, 172; despatches aaffeaeen dgia mto IJelo- 
p^nesus in Carthaginhui Jbtorea4ffi|; sendslet- 
ters to Oiinthians, showfaif his ti!i||[[|B||pr: advisee 
them not to send an exM^oii to aWH Synunise, 
174; drives Dionysius fnpn 8 y m < t i Aai'' |^lriges him 
in the citadel, 175; sends fir Mi 

guard the coast against T lwiipjlM p 
aenda two foreigners to 
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Matto admiral of tli* Carthafrinian 

turns in contu«i«n, 17 » , maKes ‘eufe 

thaBinlani,anduW« th^^to«;^i^, jJ 

S5H 

. i:;;: 

■kindlv. but detains him *, one oi ms cu 
fX in’ love "! 

escapes, and meets his father , 

HkW, Nlciai's factotum, his account of hi. master, 

Hlpp<Krates eop— “*,e‘«if 

to CarthsKimans; Maroellus had put 

;,»KS;rjrMr.. ..« »,»- 

cuse. 221. , ^ 

Hippolyfe and Theseus, lu. exiles, but weak ; 

»lS'““oS>eiopida.andh^^ 

•«’^rr«-S’s«^%rfari, to do his 

Hyperbolus, an outc.st, his ostracism procured by 
Vylcibiades, 140, 375. 

I. 

WendVlii^lo*! !<>-<=" 

faith aUlns tomb, 210, 

|PB5*’son of Phcebldas, his exploit, 484. 

«^y » 

claimed to the Oftcian cities, 28.1. 

Ixion, fable of, vfhat it means, DOS. 

.n 

'Ts;wW/u«rsw,t«.5 

’ /uZ%er image and worship brought from Veil, 92. 

%■. 

L. 


Lais, the CoHnaian, .Si fter 

T "’“"t”'iife 0? PyrrhS^nd’ed with him for his 
Lanassa, wife C,„yfa, 

aZ^’invites Demetrius to marry her) he-accepts, 
X”XtTe^MiSl*of Bomuiustmd Remus; , 

' 'B?‘^^eX.:'«X™;vbuti. rou^d bv 


U. 

gated by Vhilopcemen, and abapu n 
citisenshlj^ focthri?^'™. anVchHdren; Aristides 

Ing asylumfor theirw 8 a Lacedai- 

makes answer that thev am ^ poverty, 

monians JJi^ftiniauimity ; assures 

^anagra, whither Athenians^ i ^ 
I, iUttstrtded by the answer^ 


/WDsehes Kome hnt is rouied by 

cans, and restore all prisoners, 74. ^ 

T Aiivium. Silvei mines at, To- 

KSts,'3i;.tvytr «ii4 «.». »■ “ 

the battK 4.32. 

Library of Lucullus, oo/. 007* i 

SSB=--s^‘.rissrd: 

tl\e common people, 249 

Urn d.^z,uZ^:s:^3g’ c£»igrt^^ 

'.routM)t three kin^s, /,i’ 304; disorders of 

rock, and kills bnn, 1' • Achwans to revenc? 

':w.kr o'f l>hno,?:Z« ; put, in chains those Wh. 

rad Have b r 2 n!.’,un«rtaint, 

loiiians, and lir,t L trausfere its mil 

to the Greeks; ’L‘«‘*,^«Xer tmvTdouhtful, » 
tary system to Sparta, Q,^-rtA 30 31; mak 
c Jn^».the g--“-"Ud KaWe'^mpert: 

"dISshe’s iS^ ri'XffiZ*: ZnM 

*to eat in common of the same nev 

citizens, and his eye p.d out, 3^..»;**^het!ak. 

s»E£'FsSS?i«s 



freeborn boys ; .wmjAnws 01 

. mittedtosteal;^eir 

pstory of aonZandbat 
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limnder, lotbiSJUpliMple !» 0 O at>ro«d« 40; 
treatnient ttf (htfWm Tttaks Apollo's opiuioii 
his. laws, and rftiMvei an amniiative answ«r; 
'makes an end of himself by total absiUience 
from food, 41 ; his lawii In successful operation in 
rLaced«eUH>n five hundred years, 41, 42; compared 
yr»lh Numa, 54-'5B. 

vsander, a SiMrtjhn freneral : life, 309-321 ; admiral 
*wer the di«^i^r of Svracuse ; tniufers alth 
810; rivalry smh t'allicra^das; his simplicity ,'311; 
attends ('vruA^t Sanlis; destmys Athenian l^eek at' 
uKj{r»sis>ta 4 ii, 312, 313 ; slati;(ht*er of th^s* Athenian 
prisoners; sie^e and snrn*iider of Athens; destruc- 
tion of its walls and fleet, 314, 313; dishonest trick 
of tiylijinffs; war coin of the Spartans « 13 ; |K»wer 
and cruclti«|i of Lysandcr, 316 ; aieuseii by Pharna- 
Ihir.mi «t* epliors; ditfi^MU'es with Paiisaiitas at 
Athens, 317; with ApL'siTaus in Asia, 318; tMiilmssy 
to the lloiles|Mint, and return to Smrta; intrigues 
to l)c made kiuy:, 3lU; war with Tiiebcs; is killed 
at llaliiirtus, lament and lumors at his death, 
321 ; com{iareU with Sylla, 338-340. 

M. 

M ACKixiMA, Wealtlaof the province, 201. 

Ma«i*donians, after defeat of Perseus, submit to 
.Kmiliur., 11)6. 

Mkim ( arthapnian admiral, co-o|>eratiM^ with 
Hit* tes iujkin«t 'I'imohs^ii, lifariujc talk among the 
Greek soldiers at SyrjuuM*, (bars tr«*achery, and 
sU|»s away to Africa, 180; kilh himself, IST. 

M.vmereuH, tyrant of (’utaiia, prtijwtHes alliance with 
TimoUsin,* 177; tlees ti* M<*sseua, wliere Hippo is 
tyrant; tries to kill himself, hut fail-, IH6, 186, 

Mu'iiiei'tines, ImrlMtrians arouiul Messeim, trouble 
the(iix*eks; Pyrrhus acuta them off, and dcatruys 
their stnmjjf plmHS»/285.^ 

Mail, his KM'uiCnature, 448. 

Bianiiis AeiUus, leads Koman nnnv into Grci^ce; leads 
amhAssj;;4«ux.l<* firtn-k cities, ‘ifV after defeat of 
Anti<Knu?7^kstAcha‘ans to reskm* the iNtnislu'tl 
l^acedauiioumitsTW their <‘oiintrv, and is suii|iorte«l 
l)V Flaminiils; thAnu‘asure <lel'eated by Plidop<i^ 
men. w'ho, hecoiiiiy^r g«*neral, re-ton*« them, 263; 
sent by siUiate to lake <'har>re of the %yir. w'itli J 
Flainininus as his Heutcimiit, 271 ; iiiva«Ics vlCtolia^4 
lays waste lienw ica. and lM>s:ei;<‘s Nai^^ctiis, 271. 

Blaiiius (’urius H milatary heni, who had tTirice driven 
Pyrrhus from Italy; lives on a little farm, 243. 

Maiiilius, exis lb-^l from the senate hv < 'ato for 
kissing hhi wife in the pn'sence of hi^s daiightot. 


•eiaad ; starvaa lir tha Aitagipiii 884^203 ; dlaclpl^ 
of Maclua'a army in Bpiln, 383 ; war with Cimirt 
and Teutonea ; amughter of the Amlironea ; oowaiv 
dice of Catulua'a army, who la relieved by Marina, 
896-899 1 ilefeat and great akughter of the bar- 
bariana, 30U; sixth couauiahi|^- and intriguea with 
Satumiuua, 301; banjkhment and recall <»f Metel- 
l^l^ 808; jealouav of Sylla, who la appointed to the 
Mithridalic war, 303 ; night of Mariua, who hidea 
near the aea, 304, 803 ; among the ruins of 1 'arthage, 
306 ; conaiiUhip of Cinna, and rei*all of MaHua, 
307 ; their hutcheriea in Rome ; murder of, the orator 
Antonina ; aoventh ctmaulahip, and death, 309. 

Marina the Youiy||tf, attacks Sylla at IVacncate, 334; 
kills IdmlMPfw. s 

Marriage at S|>arta and Rome, 33; at Athens, 6^ 

Masini-sa, king of Nuinidia, 833. 

MenecHdas, intrigues against Pelopidas, 318. 

Menei'rates the physician, 429. 

Meiieuius Agripfut, hia fable to the people at Motia 
Sacer, 133. 

Meiiesthetis, hostile to Theseui^ll; takes the power 
after his death, 13. 

Mesfumia, Sfiartuns driven out by Arcadians, 811. 

Metellus, in Nnmidia against llugurtha, 292; ban- 
ished and nvalUsl, J102. 

Metellus (Plus), against Sertorlus in Spain, 403, 400. 

Metellus, the trihuiie, resists Ca>sar, 318; opposed, 
by t'ato, hW), .'■>32. 

Metilius, an active enemv of Fabiua, 127, 128. 

Miltiades atsMarathou, 232. 

Minos of < ’rele, 4-6. 

MiiK.taur, a monster in t.'rete, 3. 

Minneins, an oltii'cr mider Fabius, impatient of his 
delay, 126; lM*ing Iwt in command, defeats a de- 
ta<*h'iM«iit'^ llannibfii. 127 ; is afterwaids routed 
bv him, 1284 acknowledges ailtbority of Fabius, 
12». 

Mithridates. king of PontiMu^ars of thf Homans 
against him under under Lucullus, 

3j^)-^163; under Pom|i||Hi^^ ; Ills death by bM: 
own hand, 434. 

5IitbridMtcH, a Pendaa, 4Am«ds Cyrua, 746; kis 
torture and death, 747. ^ 

Months at Home, 31. 

Mothers, Ba iliaii goddtauiM, 884* 

Slui'ius, Scn'voia, enters Porsetiiia'scainp in dlMifigl 
and stabs one whom he beHeves to lie theitliDg[| 
destrovH ins«>wn rigfit lAid iiftbe luscrillcUl Ilaini| 
is generously dLsmlasod, 73. ' 


N. 



249. 

Manlius, first makes h«*ad against (he tiauls, atta<’k- 
ing tlie Capitol. 99; stirs up the fM*<*plc against 
Cainillus; is imprisoiusl, hut pursues his ends; is 
tri<‘<l, coiivK-t«H|, and flung from the rrs-k, 103. 
Mantinea, Ivittle of, 141, 434. * 

hlarceiins, the sword of Home, 131 ; life. 216-229; 
his soldiership, 216 ;eilarm cone«*niing the t«auls ; 
proiligies ;,vh iory of Ffaiiiinius. 217; g'lieralship 
and triumph o? Blarcellus. 218; invasion of 
Hannilial; t'anna*. 219; encounters IlaimilMl 
at Nola; sails to niciiy in hfs thinl consulship, 
220; siegi^Q4ynu:us<., and defence bv ArchinM-^les, 

’ 821, 822; capture of Megara; of Syracuse, 223; 
»)lendid triiiintdi at Home, 824: honors from the 
Syracusans, 22.5 ; skirmishes with llannflial, 226; 
abused byllibulus; flfth consulate; preparafkins 
for*ihe campaign, 227 ; is surprised hv an ambush 
arj4 killed, IkM; compared with Petopidoa, 229, 
830 (see 131, i:i2). 

larceUus, an enemy of Cesar, 4^, 549. 

Larctw, aon of at the bailie * 4 rftrl*ydna, 195, 

196. •- ' . * 

Eardnaius, left in command iff fSreece by Xencea, 
334 ; defeated and slain at Platjea, 2^18. 
larius, Caius: life, 891-309; parentage; noticed nr 
^Bct(iio, 291 ; imder Metellus in Kiinudia, 892 ; j4kk 
otisies betwc«B them ; elected consul, he agiainies 
charge of tHi war, 893; iugurC’!i treacherously 


KAriiTifA. Its man’enoijii!l natir^, 489.’ 

Nervii, Cwsar’s war against thepi, 513 . 

Neutrality in scHlItioii, forbtdd^ byOPdom^. 

Nicias, an Athenian coimnanf8wt’ life, 3771^966 |^f« 
gentle character, 370, 371 ; bis caution and sgruf^Ma 
as.oomniander, 372; rivalry of ( leoii and Alcibiades, 
373; the ts^ace of Nicias: is sent eu\ov to .Siwirta, 
374; rivalry with Alcfthnnes; the Hieiluin envoys, 
376; opposes the exriediU^in U> Byraciise, but' is 
sent aa bommander, 376; the landi^ in SU ily, and 
partial stiectskscs; arri%‘at of Gvt{p(^, 378; an4val 
of a fresh fleet under HemostWnes, 379; perulex- 
ities and terror of Athenian force; ccU|>s« oi the 
tTM>oi 4 disasttwna battle and retreat; sumsnder 
to Gylippus, and death, 681, 388 ; cornered with 
Crassus, 398-4<IO. 

Numa Poroptiins : lifet 48*68; his descent from the Ba- 
bints, 43; nominatadJUairof K4mie. 44; hiaebameter 
and habits, 44; hidfnimaship wltli RMtria, 46; de- 
cUnea offer of Boman throne, hut and 

U proctainie<l king, 46, 46;* dhmtljba Ronfi||tia*6; 
C^rM ; emplcys the sanctioiii dia 

, people; forbids Homana to 
^rm cd man or beash 48 1 '' %rltit 

Pythagordi. 47; foundi 48; 

erecu the Regia, or kin^ iMiNMiiklJMHw ha per- 
forms dit'ine service, 49| ilW ji Mdm iMpRad by tha 
people; hk dialogtia wi^ ftll6 




|undaries of Rome: distributes 
lids, ftiid attempts tnfe* formation 
his preference for . Jatms, ft|, 62 ; 


prescribes t] 

. the people ii 
of a csitimdi 

bis wlvesfly^d children, 63; compar^ Vith Lyciir^ 
gus ; the^RKter’s work more enduring than his oWn', 
56. 

Kumitor, deprived of kingdom of Alba by his brother 
Amulius, 14; captures Kemus, 15; Ainulius is put 
tb death by Romulus, 18. 


Oak, its service to man, 154. 

Ocean, Alexander’s Voyage to, 60_. 

Ochus, son of Artaxerxes, 761-763. 

Octavia, wife of Antony, 665, 672. 

Octavius, drives (.’inna out of Rome for attempting 
despotic government ; desires the son of Metellils 
to succeed him; soothsaye s keep him at Rome; 
is pvilicd down froin the rostra, and mtu'd^ccd, 30f. 
Oligarchy of. the four- hundred, having got coiitnd of 

§ oveniment of Athens, conduct the war slackly; 

riven t)ut^ popular government re-c^stahlish*^|, 
..ancl^Alvibiafle's recalled, 147. 

of tlie Dandarians, promises Mithri- 
d^ea to'^'lkiU Luculjus; the king disgraces him, so 
that jfiejtifTees lo Lucullus, who makes l)im welcome pj 
foiuf the council of Lucullus; orders his horse to be 
ready, and-gocs to the tent of Lucullus, but is d^ 
nied, thje geueral being asleep; he ])(rsists,tmt ii 
. . forc(‘d away ; leaves the camp, and returns tl 
• Mithridates, 356. ' 

Olympus, its h)reHts and springs, 192. 

Omens of civilAvar, 325 ; m ()rassus’> 


One-eyed generals, Philip, Antigoiius, 
torius, 400. 

drnytns, founds colony in Ca'ria^ 
Ostracism at Athens, of Themistocj 
didesvqipouent of Pericle.s, U3 
of 0imonv348j. of Hyperbolus, 
/)th o, Honpiu'entpernr': life, 763 
iiff Gallui ;’ jealousiej 
ts .against yitel*" 

Qilio kills ‘ 


s army, 301. 



the senate, 
ig the troops, 
if; Placentia 
766; advance' 
If, 768. 



I wai against Theseus, claim- 
ens, ■ 

[kenator, smites a barbarian with 
atantly slain, 98. 

i]bf Philip and Alexander, 487 ; is 

psjJtpLucullus, dbsiring confed- 
,i!Pt8 ; one sent by bim to Pgr- 
iVer that he is also treating with 
us abandons intentkiii of invading 
.npaign of Crassus against them, 391* 
^Ku as^wjct, 893?^!ft0ny’8 Parthian 

10,111 

if Cyru. ard Artaxerxes; her bar- 
’47 ; poi‘ Statira, 748. 

3. 

. ,o£ Spartu, in joint commai^i with 
.t<^t^Mardoiiius, 235 ; at the battle of 
contrasted with Cimoii and Aris- 
^uud guilty o| treason, and put to 

A kjpg of Spai^lllilljealous of Lysander, 
apcotnpiuiies a$^nst we Thebans; arrives 
Lysander dead, and his 
, forM diapers^ t the %Mrtan elders refuse to soficit 
ithAdead:;^iinaiii^r% bodv, 320 ; obtains a trtU^. 
a^bune^Ttiie bodY^m tWnrst fribndly sml reaeh^ 
ion crussing the fihpntief. of CknoMiLs^w ; pdt tlT 
trial of hft lift hi t^ Spartansf^. buP he flees 
Jlo Teg«C»aa BmAiU# - ' 




Pelbpfdas, .the TViehkn ; iKtfiJ^4^12; generosity 
'204; mames,’atid mina^^lw^estate ; his reverenci 
for Epaininondas ; wounded seven tinie.s, and savee 
bv Epaminondas, 204, 205; excites «Theban8 to fre« 
Thebes V enters the city at several points, and 
forty-eight meet at Charon’s house, 206 ; attack 
on the d'runkert Archias ; is victorious. 207; chosen 
chief c;aptain of Ha^otia, storms the citadel, which 
surrenders; plots a quarrel between AtbeniaiiE 
and Lacediemonians, <^08; of alP'^ThebafL' leaders 
d^rv'e.s most honor, 208, 209; witvi fame by battle 
at TegjTjip; puts Spartans to flight; ip this* Imttle^ 
^they a ra for the first time beaten by a'smallei 
force, 200V ^^is the Sacred Band together in bat- 
’ ''tie; in cmnmand of Sacred Band ; tell.? his men oi 
, the vengeance due on Spartans, 210; in the battle 
ftl I.eurtnWv though a ||(-ibordinate, win:iea% mitcfc 
glory as*Ebaminondas, 211; with Epaminondag 
w ins iiiost of the Peloponnesian states from Sparta, 
211 ; tried for not giving up his command, and ac-= 
quitted, 212; emba.ssy to Alexander of Pherm; 
marches against Ptoleiin' of Macedon ; Alexander, 
the tyrant, appears ; marches again.s^ Alexander^ 
vho, iTnowing his w’eakness, faces him; hi.s horse 
routs the enemy’.s; challenges the* tyrant, who 
retir<*s ; slain by the latter’s mer/,;euar^“, 214, 215; 
luH^enl^d by the Thebans ; tlvi Tli'^ssalians more 
etfijriit in their demonstfations of grief*; beg to 
Vi^^'*th*J funeral, ami the privilege granted by 
TheimnS, 215; compared with Marcellus, 229, 230. 
PoljjpSf king of Peloponnesus, ancestor of Tlieseti.s, 1. 
I Wic le.s : life, ]06-,’23; of high birth and pn.'cocity; 
|irer of Zeno and Ana.\agora.s, 107, 108; hif 
and style of sp(H“ch ; 'riiucydides’s sayind 
^bf him; left nothing in writing, 109; brings tli^ 
[K'ople over to him by use of public moneys ; with 
Ids friend'' force.s Ciinon into banishment; moves, 
to recall (.’imon ; rumored (iigreenient between tin 
two, 110; popular and aristoi ratio parties; con-» 
structs sacred and public buildings, 11 1 ; a cbangel 
in his policy, 113; pr<>poses a geiuVil convention^ 
of Greeks, 114; tries to ftl^rain 'rplniiy^s from a 
hopole.ss •expedition, 115; his to the 

' Chersonese a success ; as i.s Ida' omedition round 
the Peloponnesus, 115; curbs- the pKssion for for- 
eign compie.st, 116; reduct i'in of Eubma; truce 
l^etween Athens and Sparta for thirty years ; influ- 
enced '’by Aspa.sia, 110; destroys oligarchy of 
Samos, apd e.stablishes a democracy ; sails to meet 
a Phuaiician fleet, 117 ; defeat? Melissus, and hems 
the enemy in with a wall; is received with ‘hi^i 
honors at Athen.s, 118; on breaking out of the Pelq- 
]K>nnesian war, sends help to the Corcyreans, 119; 
parts yEgina among the Athenians; send.s a fleet 
to PelojMmne.sus ; leads an army into Megara ; 
embarks in a great fleet, and explains an eclipse. 
121; fails in attack on Epidaurus ; his commana 
taken away, and himself fined ; his donie.'^tic af- 
fairs ; invited to resume command, but is ill and 
despondent; asks for repeal of his own law touch- 
ing base-born children, 122'", seized by the plague; 
coHver.sation at his death-bed ; estimiplg of hi.s char- 
acter, 123 ; compared with Eabius, 135, 136. 
Pericliilas, sent by Stmna to Athens^ to ask help 
against Helots ani Messenians; Ejphialtes opposes 
any ^nt, thinking it best that Sparta shall re-, 
main in adversity; but Cimon persuades the peo- 
ple, 347, 348. 

Perseus, %ing of the Ma^dpnians. at war with 
Romans, routs Publius Licinius, tne first iuvi^eri 
of Macedon, 190; solicits the Gauls, and Liciteitj 
the Illvrians to join 4iin in the wki*, 'C91 ; 
the kmg of Illyria to seize and imprison Icoimia j 
ambassadors, but defrauds him of his pa^, 192; 
is forced ^V>'«tr4at; prepares to 193; 

retires tp 195 ; after battle w FraML 

■’ to Pella 4 abandoned by his friends; 
tUratuvand takes refii^ in the O 

•'.L JO 

.97; appearawi^ hbehitdi^B wpbiif 
lus’s trTumpb;‘*Wi starrw hims^ja |itlpii 42 CdL 




